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For  the  office,  the 
study,    for  school 
and    college,    for 
travelling  and 
social     corre- 
spondence,    it 
is      always 
ready. 


Pea5 

"hiSYe  Changed 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
quill  and  ink-horn  were    of 
value.        What    was    once    a 
vehicle  is  now  only  an  impedi- 
ment.   It's  an  advantage  to  be  up 
to  the  times  in  your  pen  life.  Simply 
owning  a  "  fountain  pen  "  does  not 
bring  one  abreast  of  the   times  in  pen 
possession.     You  should  own  a  Water- 
man's Ideal.    Pen-making  in  the 

Waterman's 

Ideal 

Fountain  Pen 

has  been  setting  the  pace  for  the  world     Do  you  own  a 
pen  which  you  can  enjoy  ? 

Get  a  Waterman's  Ideal  fitted  to  your  particular  use, 
whether  you  are  a  business  person,  student,  or  a  good  corre- 
spondent— and  writing  becomes  play,     The  pen  keeps  up  wiih 
the  thought.    Start  the  new  year  right.   See  the  new  CLIP-CAP 

L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  KAr"" 


The    Clip-Cap    at- 
tachment   holds 
the  pen  securely 
\  n    the    i>ocket, 
anotherfeature 
proving    Wa- 
t  e  r  m  a  n  '  s 
Ideal  ahead. 
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WILL  YOU  ASK  US? 

You  are  very  likely  interested  particularly  in  the  works  of 
some  one  of  the  standard  authors,  whose  books  you  hope  to 
some  day  add  to  your  library. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  editions  we  have  to  offer  in 
these  authors. 

If  you  will  mark  an  X  opposite  the  name  of  the  author  on 
H  the  coupon  below  in  whom  you  are  specially  interested,  sign 
your  name  and  address,  cut  out  and  paste  on  a  post  card,  and 
mail  to  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  free  particulars. 

Do  it  now. 

nORANQ  &   CO.,  LIMITED,    TORONTO 

Messrs.  Morang  &  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto 
Dear  Sirs, — Please  send  to  my  address,  free  of  cost,  particulars  of  the 
works  which  I  have  indicated  in  the  following  list  and  which  you  offer  for 
sale  on  the  monthly  payment  plan.     It  is  understood  that  this   is   not  an 
order,  but  a  request  for  information  only. 

Burns, Kipling Tennyson,       Makers  of  Canada 

Dickens     Scott,  ....  .    Thackeray,       ....  Parkfnan^s  Histories 

George    Eliot,         .  .         Shakespeare   Scots  Minstrelsie,    Burns  Etchings 

Name ' Address 
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to  save  time — and  therefore  accomplish  more  work.  It  will  prove  an 
eye-opener  to  you — you  will  marvel  at  the  easy  solution  to  seemingly 
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42,000 

97  7 


of    the    Adding     Machines    used    in 
()     Canada  are   Burroughs. 


Let  US  send  you  from  our  Systems  Department  forms 
and  systems  used  on  the  Burroughs  by  Canadian 
Banks  and  Wholesale,  Retail  and  Manufacturing 
concerns.      Free  for  a  request   on    the  coupon. 


.n.w,,„„,  \  BURROUGHS 

put  us  under  any 
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or  any  expense  what 
ever,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  show  us  how 
a    Burroughs    can  save  us 

"^oney.  \  SALES   MANAGER 
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ROBERT   N.  AHERN 
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Inside  With  the  Publishers 


IN  THIS  issue  appears  the  first  in- 
stallment of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson's  new  serial  "Friday,  the 
Thirteenth,"  which  is  appearing-  or- 
iginally in  Everybodj'^'s  Mag'azine. 
Mr.  Lawson  is  a  past  master  in 
writing-  about  financial  matters  and 
his  excursion  into  serial  fiction,  will 
enable  him  to  write  in  a  still  more 
powerful  way  about  modern  condi- 
tions in  the  money  market. 

j»    ^ 

Our  sketch  of  Mr.  William  MacKen- 
zie  is  intended  more  as  a  pen  picture 
of  the  man  himself  and  his  personal- 
ity than  of  the  work  he  has  accom- 
plished'. A  mere  enumeration  of  the 
corporations  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated, the  railroads  he  has  built, 
the  projects  he  has  formulated,  would 
prove  dry  reading.  The  public  knows 
that  he  has  been  a  man  of  action  and 
has  accomplished  many  things.  What 
the  public  does  not  know  so  well  is 
the  manner  of  man  he  is  and  this  the 
writer  of  the  article  has  attempted 
to  tell  in  brief  form. 

,^   ,i» 

This  issue  is  to  have  a  wide  cir- 
culation in  England  where  the  pub- 
lishers hoipe  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
large  list  of  subscribers.  An  extra 
run  has  been  put  on  to  accomodate 
the  English  market.  Increased  cir- 
culation means  more  work  for  our 
mechanical    departments     and    plans 


are  now  being  made  whereby  «the 
magazine  can  be  turned  out  more 
rapidly.  This  will  keep  it  right  up- 
to-date  in  every  particular. 

During  the  coming  year,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  continue  our  monthly 
sketches  of  Canadian  celebrities  in 
the  business  world.  This  we  intend 
to  make  a  feature  of  the  magazine. 
The  public  are  always  ready,  to  hear 
life-stories  of  successful  people  and 
in  Canada  to-day  there  are  a  great 
many  men  who  are  winning  fame  in 
the  arena  of  business.  Manuscripts, 
containing  sketches  of  such  men,  will 
always  be  gladly  consi(!ered  by  the 
editor. 

\»   ^ 

We  would  like  our  readers  to  do 
what  they  can  for  us  in  the  way 
of  interesting  their  friends  in  the 
magazine.  Several  subscribers  have 
won  our  gratitude  by  the  very  real 
interest  they  have  shown  in  its  pro- 
gress. If  they  will  remember  that 
every  new  subscriber  means  so  much 
more  power  behind  the  editorial 
chair,  they  will  realize  that  any  in- 
terest they  may  show  will  be  return- 
ed in  an  improved  and  enlarged  mag- 
azine. A  form  is  provided  else- 
where in  this  issue  on  which  names 
of  likely  subscribers  can  be  w^ritten 
down.  To  all  such  we  will  be  pleas- 
ed  to    forward    sample    copies. 
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William  MacKenzie,  a  Constructive  Genius 

BY    W.     A.     CRAICK. 

The  recent  banquet  tendered  to  Messrs.  MacKenzie  &  Mann  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
the  City  of  Toronto,  has  brought  iheoe  two  personahties  into  national  prominence.  They 
stand  out  to-day  as  leaders  in  Canadian  development.  Of  the  two,  Mr.  MacKenzie,  has 
been  the  constructive  and  Mr.  Mann  the  executive  genius. 


TEN  years  ago  an  ordinary 
citizen  of  the  Dominion,  to- 
day, a  national  fig-ure;  twenty- 
five  years  ag-o,  a  country  merchant, 
to-day  president  of  a  great  transcon- 
tinental railway  system,  this  in  brief 
is  the  life  story  of  William  Mac- 
Kenzie. 

Projects  enong'h  to  drive  the  or- 
dinary man  to  the  brink  of  insanity 
are  fertilizing-  in  the  brain  of  Will- 
iam MacKenzie  and,  not  alone  are 
they  fertilizing-,  but  they  are  being- 
broug-ht  to  fruition  with  a  rapidity 
which  is  positively  startling-.  With- 
out minimizing-  the  share  which  D. 
D.  Mann  has  had  in  the  development 
of  the  numerous  MacKenzie  &  Mann 
schemes,  it  is  yet  probably  true  that 
William  MacKenzie  has  been  the  crea- 
tive g-enius  of  the  combination.  It 
mig-ht  not  even  be  too  far  afield  to 
characterize  Mr.  MacKenzie  as  the 
brains  and  Mr.  Mann  as  the  hand  in 
the  body  corporate,  one  essential  to 
the  other  and  both  working-  tog-ether 
harmoniously.  At  least  this  is  the 
popular  conception  of  this  famous 
])art.nership. 

William      MacKenzie     holds     in    his 


hands  the  threads  of  many  a  pro- 
ject in  the  field  of  transportation. 
Street  raihvays  in  Mexico  and  Bra- 
zil, in  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  claim 
his  attention,  railways  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the 
Western  Provinces,  steamboat  lines 
on  tht  Great  Lakes.  Any  one  of 
these  schemes  would  be  enough  to 
absorb  the  energies  of  the  average 
man,  yet  thanks  to  a  splendid  or- 
ganization, not  only  are  existing 
lines  efficiently  run  but  roads  under 
construction  are  being  rapidly  push- 
ed to  completion.  In  the  space  of 
ten  years  nearly  4000  miles  have 
been  built — a  feat  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  railroad  construction. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  (to  be  ac- 
curate about  twenty-five),  this  same 
builder  of  railroads  was  to  all  out- 
ward appearances  an  ordinary  coun- 
try store-keeper,  doing  a  general 
business  in  a  little  backwoods'  vil- 
lage, twenty-five  miles  up  the  Cobo- 
conk  line  from  Lindsay.  He  used  to 
come  down  to  Toronto  two  or  three 
times  a  year  and  personally  buy  sup- 
plies of  groceries  and  dry  goods  to 
stock   his    store.     His     business     was 
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not  marked  by  any  particular  bril- 
liancy. Those  jobbers,  with  whom 
he  dealt  at  that  time,  remember  just 
one  peculiarity  about  him,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  average  run 
of  merchants  and  gave  evidence  of 
an  inherent  greatness.  This  was  the 
fact  that, he  never  haggled  over  pric- 
es or  tried  to  beat  down  the  jobber. 
He  was  above  the  pettiness  of  the 
man,  who  is  forever  suspicious  that 
he  is  being  done.  As  he  gave  a  fair 
deal,  so  he  expected  a  iair  deal  from 
those  with  whom  he  dealt. 

The  country  store-keeper  stage  was 
the  third  in  the  life  of  William  Mac- 
Kenzie.  The  first  stage  was,  when 
as  a  boy,  he  attended  the  public 
school  in  his  native  village  of  Kirk- 
field.  According  to  all  accounts  his 
school-days  wers  spent  after  the  us- 
ual fashion  of  the  Canadian  boy 
and  he  imbibed  enough  knowledge  to 
qualify  him  for  the  second  stage, — 
that  of  school  teacher.  But  the  role 
of  village  dominie  was  not  much  to 
his  liking.  The  field  was  too  re- 
stricted for  his  ambitions.  The  arena 
of  business  appealed  to  him  and, 
giving  up  his  school  teaching,  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  Mr. 
Campbell  and  went  into  the  general 
store  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  MacKenzie  &  Campbell.  After  a 
time  Campbell  sold  out  his  interest 
and  Mr.  MacKenzie  took  his  brother 
into  partnership  as  MacKenzie  Bros. 

Even  at  this  early  day,  Mr.  Mac- 
Kenzie was  not  content  with  his 
achievements.  The  restless  dissatis- 
faction with  present  conditions,  that 
characterizes  all  great  men,  was  up- 
on him  and  he  was  ready  to  branch 
out  the  moment  an  opportunity  op- 
ened up.  As  leading  business  man 
of  Kirkfield  ho  was  not  slow  in  corner- 
ing a  contract  for  supplying  the  lo- 
cal railway  with  cordwood.  This 
gave   him     a      hold   on    the     railroad 


officials  and  soon  after  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  contracting  for  building 
some  stations  on  the  line.  Realizing 
the  future  greatness  of  the  country 
and  the  consequent  activity  there 
would  be  in  railroad  construction,  he 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  this 
work.  He  accordingly  sold  out  his 
business  and  definitely  went  in  for 
railroad  contracting,  taking  jobs  on 
the  Credit  Valley  and  Midland  Rail- 
ways in  succession. 

Then  came  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  project  and,  along  with 
many  others,  Mr.  MacKenzie  hasten- 
ed to  the  West.  His  previous  experi- 
ence gave  him  some  claim  to  con- 
sideration and  he  effected  some  suc- 
cessiul  strokes  in  the  contracting 
line.  Here  he  met  Mr.  Mann  and, 
both  being  in  the  same  work  and 
realizing  mutual  capabilities,  the 
pair  joined  hands.  The  firm  built 
certain  of  the  branches  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  in  the  West  and  the 
short  line  of  the  same  road  through 
Maine.  After  an  interval,  associated 
with  Mr.  James  Ross  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Holt,  of  Montreal,  MacKenzie  & 
Mann,  built  the  roads  from  Regina 
to  Prince  Albert,  from  Calgary  to 
Edmonton  and  from  Calgary  to 
Macleod. 

While  working  on  these  contracts, 
the  partners  made  a  trip  through 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley  and  realiz- 
ing the  richness  of  the  soil  there, 
decided,  when  opportunity  came,  to 
build  a  road  through  the  Valley  on 
their  own  account.  It  chanced  that 
in  1895,  Mr.  Mann  discovered  that 
the  charter  of  the  Lake  Manitoba 
Railway  and  Canal  Company,  a  pro- 
jected road  from  Portage  la  Prairie 
through  the  Dauphin  country,  could 
be  acquired,  and,  believing  this  to  be 
the  solution  of  their  problem,  the 
partners    bought    it.     This    was     the 
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begrinning-  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
System. 

The  story  of  the  past  ten  years  is 
familiar  to  all  Canadians.  It  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  the  Lake 
Manitoba  Railway,  its  extension  to 
Edmonton,  the  acquiring-  of  the 
Great  Northern,  the  construction  of 
the  main  line  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Winnipeg,  the  purchase  of  roads  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  and  the  re- 
cent building  of  the  James  Bay  Rail- 
way, now  known  as  the  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario   Railway. 

Nor  are  the  public  unfamiliar  with 
the  plans  for  the  immediate  future, 
which  are  to  bring  about  the  link- 
ing together  of  the  scattered  pieces. 
Some  projects  are  still  hidden  in  the 
mind  of  William  MacKenzie  but 
those  that  have  been  brought  to 
light  are  rapidly  being  put  into  exe- 
cution. Canadians  may  well  open 
their  eyes  at  the  marvellous  pro- 
gress of  -a  short  ten  years,  and  won- 
der what  the  future  has  in  store. 

Success,  such  as  few  men  in  Can- 
ada have  won,  has  not  spoiled  Wil- 
liam MacKenzie.  He  is  as  affable 
and  approachable  to-day,  as  pleasant 
to  friends,  as  courteous  to  strangers, 
as  he  was  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  selling  sugar  sticks  to  the 
children  of  Kirkfield  or  blankets  to 
their  mothers.  Snobbishness,  the  af- 
fliction of  many  men  who  have  only 
climbed  one  quarter  the  distance  up 
the  ladder  of  success,  that  he  has 
scaled,  is  entirely  foreign  to  his  nat- 
ure. The  common  e very-day  street 
cars  of  Toronto,  with  which  indig- 
nant citizens  find  such  frequent  fault, 
are  still  good  enough  for  him  and 
often  he  will  be  found  riding  to  town 
in  these  democratic  conveyances, 
reading  his  rnorning  paper  and  con- 
versing with  acquaintances  likie  any 
ordinary  man. 

Necessarily   his   many     and     varied 


interests  in  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent and  in  England,  call  him  away 
from  his  home  in  Toronto  frequent- 
ly. But  when  he  is  in  the  city,  no 
business  man  will  be  found  to  stick 
more  closely  to  his  work.  It*  is 
no  extraordinary  sight  to  see  him 
working  away  at  his  office  in  the 
Canadian  Northern  Building  until 
long  after  office  boys,  stenographers, 
and  clerks  have  hurried  away  from 
the  down-town  sections  of  the  city. 
Once  an  unwilling  official,  kept  there 
after  seven  o'clock  and  in  danger  of 
being  late  for  dinner,  made  a  slight 
complaint  and  was  met  with  the 
characteristic  reply,  "If  you  want 
to  get  along  in  this  business,  you'll 
have  to  do  like  me  and  get  your 
meals  whenever  you  get  the  chance.'' 
That  shows  the  way  William  Mac- 
Kenzie plays  the  game.  He  has  been 
known  to  get  through  a  dinner  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel  in  Montreal  in 
ten  minutes. 

Mr.  MacKenzie  has  few  diversions. 
Railroad  construction,  the  linking  up 
of  a  dozen  sections  of  track,  the 
planning  of  new  roads,  the  solving  of 
many  transportation  problems,— 
these  are  the  hobbies  which  interest 
him,  the  games  on  which  he  stakes 
his  pleasure.  He  does  not  need  the 
relaxation  of  the  race-track,  tihe  golf 
course  or  the  sporting  field  as  an  an- 
tidote to  business  worry.  Plunging 
on  a  race  fails  to  appeal  to  him  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  put  up  five 
dollars  on  a  horse.  But  all  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  so  absorb- 
ed in  business  as  to  be  unable  to  de- 
rive any  enjoyment  from  the  lighter 
things  of  life.  On  occasion  he  will 
take  a  hand  in  a  game  of  cards  or  a 
game  of  billiards  and  play  with  a 
keenness  and  a  skill  that  often  bring 
him  victory.  In  fact  he  puts  into 
every  game  he  plays,  whether  it  be 
an  intricate     game    on     the  field    of 
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railroad  diplomacy  or  a  knotty  fin- 
ancial puzzle  or  merely  a  game  of  bil- 
liards with  friends  at  home,  the  same 
determination  and  resource  that  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  him 
in  everything-  he  does. 

During  the  last  few  years  he  has 
surrounded  himself  with  a  loyal  staff 
of  assistants  and  supporters,  men 
whose  names  like  those  of  Lash  and 
Hanna  carry  weight  throughout  the 
land.  From  these  higher  officials, 
down  to  the  clerks  in  the  office, — 
in  fact,  by  all  the  men,  to  whom  he  is 
personally  known,  he  is  zealously 
supported.  They  look  up  to  him  as 
something  a  little  wiser  and  greater 
than  other  men  and  have  unfailing 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  all 
his  plans.  Towards  them  all,  he 
shows  himself  considerate  and 
friendly. 

While  it  may  be  complained  that 
Mr.  MacKenzie  has  not  played  the 
role  of  public  benefactor  to  any 
great  extent,  it  must  be  said  to  his 
credit  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  cur- 
ry popular  favor  in  this  manner.  He 
believes  in  doing  his  good  deeds  in  a 
quiet  unobtrusive  way,  therein  fol- 
lowing the  biblical  mandate.  His 
benefactions  to  his  native  village  are 
limited  only  by  the  unwillingness  of 
his  old  neighbors  to  accept  them. 
There,  he  has  converted  his  old  store 
into  a  village  club,  where  the  men  of 
the  place  can  spend  their  evenings  in 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  He  has  also 
erected  a  new  church  in  the  village. 
To  his  parents  he  has  shown  himself 
a  dutiful  son,  doing  all  that  is  in  his 
power  to  make  their  declining  years 
bright  and  happy. 

The  cause  of  education  finds  a 
warm  friend  in  Mr.  MacKenzie. 
Doubtless  he  rememibers  with  kindly 
feelings  the  earlier  years,  when  as  a 
village  schoolmaster,  he  endeavored 
to   teach    the    younger   generation     of 


that  day  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  known  that  he  has 
bestowed  money  on  Trinity  Univer- 
sity and,  not  so  long  ago,  it  was 
through  his  unsought  assistance  that 
the  experiments  in  connection  with 
the  discovery  of  radium,  were  car- 
ried out  at  Toronto  University.  That 
he  is  fond  of  literature,  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  splendid  collection  of 
books,  which  he  has  made  and  which 
is   being   added   to    constantly. 

To  his  business  associates,  Mr. 
MacKenzie  s  one  great  characteristic 
is  his  tenacity.  He  pursues  doggedly 
the  purpose,  which  he  has  set  be- 
fore him,  never  faltering  or  swerv- 
ing from  the  paths  of  action  he  has 
laid  out.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
determination  and  strength  of  i)ur- 
pose,  the  achievements  of  the  past 
ten  years  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. It  is  known  that  his  early 
struggles  to  secure  financial  backing 
in  the  money  maikets  of  London, 
were  so  disheartening,  as  to  cause 
any  other  man  to  give  up  the  fight. 
Tho.se,  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
watch  him  at  that  time  recall  his 
indomitable  perseverance,  as  he  rose 
from  failure  after  failure  until  at 
length  he  secured  his  backing. 

Then,  too,  it  is  known  that  in  tho 
early  days  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
immense  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  partners  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company,  to  induce 
them  to  sell  out.  Even  dogged  Dan 
Mann,  it  is  said,  was  on  the  point  of 
capitulating,  but  William  MacKenzie 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
going  to  build  and  own  a  transconi 
nental  railroad  and  from  this  fixerl 
purpose,  nothing  could  turn  him.  To- 
day MacKenzie  &  Mann  have  got  the 
pick  of  the  western  field  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  has  been  forced  to  the 
North. 


The  Gardendale  Burglar  Cure 

BY    E     J.     RATH    IN    AMERICAN    MAGAZINE 

This  is  the  amusing  tale  of  how  a  rural  neighborhood  was  infested  with  burglars  whom 
nothingcouldfnghtenaway  and  of  how  finally  one  of  the  nousebreakers  was  caiighrand 
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HEN  the  Fanshawes'  house 
was  robbed,  Gardendale 
simply  folded  its  hands  and 
sighed.  The  Fanshawe  domicile  was 
equipped  with  all  sorts  of  burglar- 
proof  things— an  electric  alarm, 
mysterious  window  catches,  a  noisy 
dog,  two  pistols,  one  shotgun,  a 
colicky  baby  and  Mr.  Fanshawe 's 
insomnia.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  mo- 
del safeguards,  the  burglars  made  a 
very  pretty  job  of  it.  Therefore, 
Gardendale  was  beyond  the  point  of 
speech. 

Since  the  Burglar  Age  began  the 
town  police  had  not  captured  a  sin- 
,i>le  housebreaker.  Tho  •'  Citizen's 
Protective  Association  and  its  two 
watchmen  also  had  a  zero  score. 
The  individual  citizens,  beyond  fir- 
ing stray  shots,  blowing  whistles  and 
tooting  tin  horns  at  unseasonable 
hours,  were  in  the  same  state  of  im- 
potence. Several  of  the  men  folks 
wore  the  distinction  of  having  seen 
burglars,  a  few  of  having  shot  at 
them,  but  nobody,  except  Mr.  Mc- 
Tvor,  ever  claimed  to  have  hit  one, 
and  he  could  not  produce  the  target. 

The  Park  section  of  Gardendale 
contained  a  transplanted  colony  of 
city  folk  who  settled  there  because 
it  was  carefully  restricted.  You  had 
to  have  so  many  feet  of  land  to 
build  on,  your  house  must  not  have 
a  fiat  roof,  it  must  not  be  a  tene- 
ment, a  store  or  a  two-family  dwel- 
ling—in short,  it  had  to  comply  with 


:J0  many  exaci  ruleji  and  prohibitions 
that  the  Park  was  highly  select  and 
ostentatiously  proud  of  itself. 

But  it  w^s  not  restricted  against 
burglars.  Since  the  coming  of  the 
first,  nearly  a  year  ago,  Gardendale 
passed  its  nights  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  suspense.  ''The  Brace 
and  Bit  Gang"  began  it.  They  had 
a  villainous  way  of  boring  a  circle 
of  lioles  around  the  lock  on  a  gen- 
tleman's door  and  then  removing 
the  lock.  Half  a  dozen  front  and 
back  doors  were  neatly  bored  before 
the  Brace  and  Bit  Gang  became  com- 
passionate and  quit. 

A  month  had  not  elapsed  before 
unpretentious  yet  effective  jimmy 
wielders  came  to  spend  their  even- 
ings. They  made  a  specialty  of  splin- 
tering window  sashes,  and  they  were 
workmanlike  about  it.  The  second 
storey  men  who  followed  them  occa- 
sioned less  alarm,  because  they 
w'orked  during  the  family  dinner 
hour  and  did  not  give  people  horrors 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  How- 
ever, they  prospered.  They  got  less 
of  tlie  Park's  silverw^are,  but  more 
of  its  jewelery.  But  the  coming  of 
the  holdup  brigade  was  really  a  very 
■serious,  matter.  Three  respected 
citizens,  who  had  been  detained  in 
town  until  the  last  train,  were  fur- 
ther detained  on  their  walks  from 
the  railroad  station  by  insistent 
wayfarers. 

Gardendale 's    failure    to    catch    or 
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anniliilate  a  burlgar  was  not  clue  to 
lack  of  effort.  After  the  first  af- 
fair at  Mr.  Gates's  house  the  men 
bought  revolvers.  "When  they  had 
demonstrated  their  inability  to  hit 
live  targets  at  unlvnown  distanecs 
on  dark  nights,  they  bought  dogs. 
I'here  was  the  small  noisy  and  co- 
wardly dog,  the  alert  and  pugnacious 
dog;  and  the  large,  silent  and  mo- 
rose dog,  each  householder  buying 
according  to  his  fancy  and  judgment. 
Some  of  the  dogs  barked  when  their 
owners  came  home  late  and  then 
slept  the  rest  of  the  night.  Mr.  Brit- 
ton 's  bull  terrier  showed  promise, 
because  one  dark  night,  as  Mr.  Brit- 
ton  set  foot  on  his  OAvn  porch,  the 
dog  quite  unexpectedly  began  to 
chew  his  leg.  But  Mr.  Britton  got 
his  pistol  and  ungratefully  shot  *Hhe 
only  really  good  dog  in  the  Park." 
This  seemed  to  discourage  the  other 
dogs,  who  thereafter  gave  their  time 
to  fighting  amoiifg"  themselves,  killing 
cats   and  rooting  up  flower  beds. 

Electric  burglar  alarms  went  off 
with  and  without  burglars  so  im- 
partially that  after  a  while  the  Gar- 
den dale  citizen  would  merely  turn 
of  the  switch,  cuss  the  gong  and 
go  back  to  bed.  Mr.  Finch  invented 
a  scheme  of  his  own.  The  central 
idea  was  to  welcome  burglars  with 
uncanny  hospitality  and  disarm  them 
through  their  own  astonishment.  At 
night  lie  hung  a  sign  on  the  front 
door:  ^^ Don't  use  a  brace  and  bit 
or  a  jimmy.  The  dining  room  win- 
dow is  unlocked."  If  they  should 
venture  inside  after  this,  they  Avould 
find  little  placards,  telling  where  to 
seek  booty  and  how  to  get  it  without 
damaging  the  furniture  or  waking 
the  family.  One  morning  IMr.  Finch 
found  that   the   front  door  had  been 


jimmied  remorselessly,  the  drawers 
in  the  sideboard,  defaced,  pictures, 
cut  out  of  their  frames.  Oriental  rugs 
stained  with  some  of  his  choicest 
claret,  and  everything  in  a  general 
state  of  wreck.  He  couldn't  under- 
stand it  until  he  found  this  note  on 
the  dining-room  table : 

''Mi  partner  Bill  done  this.  Bill 
done  the  work  while  I  staid  on  the 
walk  and  I  dident  come  in  til  he 
had  it  all  packed  up.  Then  I  seen 
theme  sines  and  Ime  sorry  about  the 
damage.     Bill   can't  reed   or   rite." 

It  w^as  Mr.  Hotchkiss  who  devised 
a  brilliant  plan  to  give  Gardendale 
a  reputation  for  thief  killing — such 
— a  desperate  name  that  no  burglar 
would  even  venture  within  its  pre- 
cints  again.  He  wrote  to  the  city 
papers  a  thrilling  story  of  the  killing 
of  a  burglar.  He  said  when  the  burg- 
lars read  that  story  they  would  let 
Gardendale  alone.  It  was  such  a 
good  story  that  the  papers  sent  re- 
porters out  to  Gardendale  to  work 
it  up,  Avith  pictures.  The  reporters 
Avrote  some  fine  stories,  but  not  the 
kind  that  Gardendale  expected.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss 's  popularity  fell  so  rapid- 
ly that  it  could  be  heard  to  whizz 
through  the  air,  and  some  of  the 
Park  people  changed  their  newspaper^ 
and  talked  about  libel  suits. 

It  Avas  no  wonder,  therefore,  when 
Mr.  FanshaAve  told  the  ncAvs  of  his 
robbery  to  his  felloAV  members  at  the 
Greenlawn  Golf  Club  that  they  fell 
into  a  state  of  despondency. 

'^ What's  the  use  of  trying  to  keep 
'em  out  f "  said  Mr.  Gates  digustedly* 
'''Dogs,  babies,  watchnaaa,  guns, 
alarms — they  aren't  Avorth  a  lioorah, 
the  lot  of   'em." 

"I  haA^e  an  idea,"  said  Mr.  Jack- 
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son,  'Hbat  we  haven't  got  the  right 
kind  of  alarms." 

^'Hotchkiss  had  an  idea,  too," 
growled  Mr.  Fanshawe,  ^ '  and  it  made 
asses  out  of  us." 

''Now,  you  listen  to  my  idea,"  said 
Mr.  Jackson  "I've  been  talking  abou^ 
it  to  Wilson  and  he's  helped  to  work 
it  out." 

It  was  a  long  and  earnest  session 
that  the  club  held. 

Late  in  June  Mrs.  Wilson  was  away 


drawer.  Mr.  Wilson  regarded  him 
quietly  for  a  few^  seconds  and  then 
his  hand  stole  across  the  bed,  under 
the  spread,  until  it  reached  the  edge, 
where  it  rested  carelessly.  The  man 
continued  to  rummage  for  a  minute 
longer  and  then  glanced  toward  the 
bed.  Mr.  Wilson  smiled  at  him  and 
said : 

''If  you'll  just  turn  up  the  light 
you  can  see  better." 

The  man  uttered  an     exclamation, 


You  behave  and  be  a  nice,  quiet  King." 


on  a  visit  to  her  motlier  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  living  all  by  himself  and  get- 
ting his  meals  at  the  club.  It  was 
midnight  Vvhen  he  awoke,  surprised 
to  And  a  gas  jet  burning  dimly.  He 
was  wondering  sleepily  about  it, 
when  a  slight  tinkle  attracted  his  at- 
tention and  he  twisted  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  dresser.  There  was 
a  man  standing  in  front  of  it,  his 
back  turned  toward  the  bed,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  rummaging  in   the  top 


caught  up  a  revolver  from  the  top 
of  the  dresser  and  said  sharply : 

"You  shut  up  and  don't  wiggle." 

"I  promise  not  to  wiggle,"  said 
Mr.  Wilson. 

The  light  was  turned  up  cautious- 
ly and  the  man  still  kept  his  pistol 
pointed   toward   the   bed. 

"Have  you  found  what  you 
want  r'  asked  Mr.  Wilson.  "There 
isn't  much  in  the  house,  I'm  sorry 
to  say." 
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^'Oh,  I've  got  a  few  things,"  said 
the  burglar,  in  a  puzzled  sort  of  way. 
He  v.as  not  a  bad-looking  young  fel- 
low, rather  Avell  dressed  for  a  burg- 
lar, Mr.  AYilson  thought. 

'^Aren't  you  afraid  to  burgle 
around  this  place  ?"  continued  Mr. 
Wilson.  '^.Tt's  considered  a  danger- 
ous town  for  burglars." 

The  burglar  laughed.  ''It  is,  hey?" 
he  said.  ''Why,  it's  got  the  rep  of 
being  the  easiest  place  aiound  New- 
York.  But  there  ain't  much  to  it, 
if  this  house  is  a  sample.  J  guess 
I've  got  all  that's  worth  taking  here, 
so  I'll  be  going." 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson. 

"I  never  go  till  I'm  ready,  mister, 
but  I'm  ready  now,"  said  the  burg- 
lar, making  a  step  toward  the  door. 
"You  just  stay  tight  under  the  cov- 
ers for  five  minutes.     Understand?" 

"But  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
burglar  we  cnuglit  here,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson. 

' '  First  I  ever  heard  of  it, ' '  said  the 
burglar,  with  a  short  laugh.     "When 
was  that  ?" 

"To-night,"   said  Mr.   Wilson. 

"Who  was  he  ?"  asked  the  buig- 
lar,   curiously. 

"You."'  said  Mr.  Wilson,  smiling 
amiably. 

Again  the  burglar  laughed. 
^'You're  a  joking  sort  of  a  guy," 
he  said.  "Sorry  I  can't  oblige  you 
by  staying." 

"But  you'll  have  to  stay,  my 
friend.     You  can't  go." 

No  ?  Just  stay  in  your  little  bed 
and  keep  quiet,  mister.  That's  all 
you  got  to  do." 

"But  if  you  go  out  you'll  -ikely 
as  not  get  shot  a  few  times,"  said 
Mr.    Wilson. 


"What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the 
burglar  roughly,  approaching  I'le  bed 
again. 

"Why,  just  this,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
son. "Our  newly  patented  burglar 
alarm  has  been  w^orking  ever  since  I 
woke  up  and  saw  you." 

"No  funny  business  now,"  said 
the  man  sharpl3^  "What  burglar 
alarm. ' ' 

"It's  a  new  kind  that  I  helped  to 
invent,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  a  note  of 
pride  in  his  voice.  "This  burglar 
alarm  doesn't  ring  in  your  own  house 
at  all.  It  rings  in  the  other  fellows' 
houses.  See  this  little  switch  here?" 
Mr.  Wilson  lifted  the  covers  and  dis- 
closed a  small  contrivance  fastened 
to  the  framework  of  the  bed."  Well, 
Avhen  I  first  saw  you  I  turned  that 
sv.itch  and  it  started  to  ring  gongs 
in  twenty  different  houses  around 
here.  When  my  friends  woke  up  and 
looked  at  their  indicators  they  saw 
that  No.  9  had  dropped.  That's  my 
number.  Then  they  got  their  revolvers 
and  shotguns  and  dogs  and  came 
around  to  call.  At  least,  I  hope  so. 
You  might  look  and  see." 

The  burglar  sprang  to  a  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  moonlight. 
He  drew  back  with  an  oath  and  ran 
to  another  window  that  overlooked 
the  back  of  the  house.  Then  he  swore 
again  and  fingered  his  pistol  nervous- 

ly- 

"I  thought  it  would  work,"  said 
Mr.   Wilson   happily. 

"Look  a-here,"  said  the  burglar 
menacingly.  'It's  up  to  you  to  got 
nie  out  of  this."  He  poked  his  re- 
volver into  Mr.  Wilson's  face. 

"Mj^  dear  man,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
son. "T  couldn't  get  you  out  of  it  if 
I  tried.  There,  they're  ringing  the 
doorbell  now." 
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Tlie  burglar  stood  irresolute.  ^'If 
I'd  known  you  were  working  a  game 
on  me  I'd  a-fixed  you,"  he  muttered. 

^'Of  course  you  would,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson  consolingly.  ''The  beauty  of 
this  new  alarm  is  that  you  never 
know  anything  about  it.  Now  be  a 
good   burglar      and   put      down    that 


gun. 


For  a  minute  Ioniser  the  man  hesi- 


''You  win,"  he  said  brielly. 

''Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
picking  up  the  gun  and  slipping  out 
of  bed.  "Now,. if  j^ou'U  kindly  go 
first  we'll  answer  the  bell.  Don't  try 
to  run  for  it,  because  they've  got  a 
bunch  of  dogs  and  you  wouldn't  have 
II    chance. ' ' 

The  burglar  led  the  way  into  the 
hall  and  down  the  stairs  and  Mr.  Wil- 


Burglar,  these  are  my  friends  ...  I  will  present  you    more  formally  later." 


tated,  and  then  the  ringing  of  the  son  followed  closely,  with  the  revol- 
doorbell  was  supplemented  with  ver  pointed  at  the  middle  of  his  cap- 
pounding    noises      and    shouts.     That  tive's  back. 

decided    him,   for   he    laid    his    pistol  "Turn  up  the  light   and  open   the 

on   the   bed    and    backed    off   against  door,"   he   commanded, 

the   wall.  The    burglar   obeyed    meekly,  step- 
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piiig  back  quickly  as  he  undid  the 
chain  and  turned  the  key.  Half  a 
dozen  of  Mr.  Wilson's  neighbors  pil- 
ed into  the  hall. 

''Got  him  ?"  they  cried. 

^' There  he  is,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  making  a  courtly  bow. 
^'Burglar,  these  are  my  friends,  Mr. 
Gates,  ]\Ir.  Fanshawe,  Mr.  ¥£cIvoi 
and  others  to  whom  I  will  present 
you  more  formally  later.  I  regret 
that  I  must  ask  them  to  search  you 
for   weapons. ' ' 

Mr.    Wilson's    neighbors    went    at 
the  task  rather  gingerly  and  clumsily, 
but   produced   only    a     pocket   knife. 
Then  Mr.  Gates  stepped  to  the  door 
and  called  out: 

'^All  right,  boys;  come  on  in." 

Other  members  of  the  Greenlaw n 
Golf  Club,  including  the  radiant 
burglar  alarm  inventor,  Mr.  Jackson, 
trooped  in.  bearing  pistols  and  shot- 
guns and  leading  dogs. 

''This  is  a  great  night  for  Garden- 
dale,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
''and  I  congratulate  you  all.  Now, 
if  one  of  3'ou  will  kindly  telephone 
to  the  club  and  tell  the  steward  to 
have  things  ready,  and  the  rest  of 
you  will  entertain  my  friend  for  a 
few  moments,  I'll  go  upstairs  and 
dress.  Then  we'll  all  go  dowv.  to  the 
club." 

Ten  minutes  later  a  curious  proces- 
ion  Avalked  through  the  quiet  streets 
of  the  Park,  headed  for  the  club- 
house. The  steward  had  lighted  up 
when  the  party  arrived,  and  he  stood 
grinning  at  the  door, 

"Mr.  Fanshawe,  Mr.  Gates  and 
IMr.  Jackson,"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
"will  you  kindly  take  the  candidate 
into  the  locker-room  and  prepare 
him?  We  will  await  you  in  the 
cafe." 


The  trio  thus  detailed  disappeared 
down  the  hall  with  their  prisoner,  and 
their  fellow  members  followed  Mr. 
Wilson  into  the  large  room  on  the 
main  floor.  At  one  end  of  it  was  a 
large  leather  easy  chair,  raised  upon 
a  platform  and  overhung  with  a  can- 
opy of  table  cloths  that  was  apparent- 
ly of  hasty  construction. 

"NoAv,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
son, "shall  we  adhere  to  the  pro- 
gramme ?" 

"I  say,  to  hand  him  over  to  the 
town  police  at  once,"  declared  little 
Mr.  Tompkins  nervously.  "I  don't 
like   this." 

"Tut!  brother,"  said  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss.  "He  isn't  your  burglar.  He 
belongs  to  Wilson." 

"That's  right,"  chorused  the  club. 

"He  belongs  to  Wilson." 

"Then,"' said  Mr.  Wilson,  "I  de- 
dicate him  to  the   club." 

A  moment  later  a  strange  figure, 
escorted  by  three  solemn  guards,  en- 
tered from  the  hall.  The  figure  was 
dressed  in  a  garb  of  a  knight  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Over  his  shoulders 
was  thrown  a  kingly  robe.  His  face, 
which  was  that  of  the  man  who  had 
carelessly  disturbed  Mr.  Wilson's 
sleep,  wore  an  expression  of  pathetic 
dismay. 

"Burglar,"  said  Mr  Wilson,  "what 
is  your  name  ?" 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  royal  seat,  whose  eyes 
shifted  about  the  room,  nervously. 

"He   declines     to  give     his  name, 
gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"Call  him  Foozle,"  suggested  the 
club's  worst  golfer. 

' '  Excellent, ' '  said  Mr.  Wilson. 
"The  secretary  will  make  a  note  of 
it.     Foozle,   how   old   are  vou  ?" 
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The   burg-lar     glared  sullenly     and 
then     exclaimed:    ''Aw,    cut   it     out. 
Send   for  the   cops." 

''Don't  be  rude,  Foozle,  old  boy," 
from  the  back  of  the  room. 

"Put  him  down  as  two  years  old," 
commanded  Mr.  Wilson.  "Foozle, 
have  you  a  family  "?" 

No  answer  from  the  throne. 

"The  secretary  will  record  that 
he  has  a  wife  and  nine  small  child- 
ren at  home,"  announced  Mr.  Wil- 
son. "Now,  Foozle,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  (tf^mmon,  everyday  burglar, 
would  you  like  to  be  a  king?" 

After  half  a  minute's  pause  the 
interlocutor  reported:  "He  would 
like  to  be  a  king.  Bring  forth  the 
crown. ' ' 

Mr.  Gates  advanced  with  a  gild- 
ed crown,  bowed  low  to  the  burg- 
lar and  placed  it  upon  his  brow. 
The  king  shook  it  off  angrily,  where- 
upon Mr.  Gates  picked  it  up  again 
and  jammed  it  on  with  such  vigor 
that  the  royal  one  said  "Ouch"  and 
winced.  "You  behave  and  be  a  nice 
quiet  king,"  admonished  Mr.  Gates, 
severely. 

"Now  let  the  sceptre  be  brought," 
said  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Fanshawfe 
advanced  and  placed  a  dainty  wand 
in   the   monarch's   hand. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  continued 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  "who  is 
this   person  we   see   before  us*?" 

"He's   a   king,"   yelled   the   club. 

"What's  his  name?" 

"King  Foozle  the  First." 

"And   what  is  he  king  of?" 

"He  is  king  of  all  th^  burg- 
lars," answered  the  chorus. 

"Let  his  royal  insignia  be 
brought,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Jackson  advanced  with  a  tin  pie 
plate,    through    which    a    whole    had 


been    bored    and    a    string  run.       He 
|iung  it   around  the  king's  neck  and 
as    he    stepped    back    the    club   read 
upon  it,  painted  in  white  letters:  "I 
am  king  of  all  the  burglars." 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  "Now, 
what  are  King  Foozle's  gifts  to  his 
loyal   subjects?" 

"These,"  said  Mr,  Gates,  pointing 
to   the   burglar's  clothes. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  "I 
will  inspect  them,  with  the  royal 
permission.  In  the  right-hand  coat 
pocket  I  find  a  watch  and  fob,  which 
I  recognize.  I  will  keep  them.  I 
further  find  a  dozeii  silver  spoons 
and  seven  silvej  forks.  These  I  also 
recognize.  The  king  is  bountiful  to 
his  humble  subject.  In  the  trousers 
pocket  I  find  the  sum  of  $38.50.  Of 
this  amount  I  recognize  $7.80  as  my 
own.  The  balance  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  club.  Here  is  a  scarfpin 
which  I  do  not  recognize.  With  the 
king's  permission,  it  Avill  be  present- 
ed to  the  steward.  These  pawn 
tickets  will  be  set  aside  for  future 
consideration.  This  knife,  bunch  of 
keys,  revolver  and  cold  chisel  are 
presented  to  the  club  museum.  The 
clothing  will  be  turned  over,  with 
the  king's  blessing,  to  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  king  has  no  more  to  give 
away. ' ' 

The  king  watched  the  distribution 
of    royal    gifts  with    some   alarm. 

"Now,  your  highness,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  "your  subjects  would  be 
pleased  to  listen  to  a  royal  address 
on  matters  pertaining  to  your  king- 
dom." 

Silence  and  a  scowl. 

"Or  a  song."  called  a  member. 

"Or  a  recitation.  Let  him  recite 
'Marv  Had   a  Littk-  Lamb.'  " 
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The   king   sneered. 

"He  neither  sings,  recites  nor  or- 
ates," announced  Mr.  Wilson,  ''but 
he  desires  to  entertain  us  with  feats 
of  strength  and  agility  in  the  gym- 
nasium." 

''Hooray!"  yelled  the  club.  "Come 
on,  old  boy,"  and  they  led  him  from 
his  chair  and  escorted  him  down- 
stairs. First  they  put  him  on  the 
parallel  bars  and  beseeched  him  to 
do  many  push-ups,  prodding  him 
gently  to  further  exertion  when  he 
showed  signs  of  fatigue.  The  king 
flunked  miserably  on  the  tenth  and 
hung  helplessly.  On  the  horizontal 
bar  he  was  persuaded  to  chin  him- 
self twelve  times  and  was  disrespect- 
fully hooted  when  he  failed  on  the 
thirteenth.  In  skinning  the  cat  the 
royal  pie  plate  and  gorgeous  cape  be- 
came entangled  in  his  legs  and  the 
king  fell  head  down  upon  the  mat. 
Then  there  was  royal  broad  jump- 
ing, high  jumping,  club  swinging, 
Aveight  lifting,  pulley  manipulating 
and  other  feats  of  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greenlawn  Golf  Club 
were  fertile  in  invention.  The  king 
panted,  perspired  and  became  wob- 
bly, but  he  endured  it  silently.  The 
Committee  on  Persuasion  had  a  won- 
derful knack  of  getting  the  royal 
consent. 

"The  king  desires  to  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  boxing  with  his  humble 
subject  Mclvor,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 
A  pair  of  heavily  padded  gloves  were 
placed  upon  the  royal  hands,  while 
the  grinning  Mclvor  donned  suspi- 
cously  skimpy  looking  ones.  It  was 
Inot  a  spirited  set-to — at  least,  not 
upon  the  part  of  the  king.  He  was 
wilted  before  he  began  and  he  was 
positively    faded    when    Mclvor    got 


through  with  him.  But  there  were 
other  things  in  store  for  his  high- 
ness. 

"Can  you  swim,  0  king'?"  quer- 
ied Mr.  Wilson,  as  they  fanned  dam- 
taged  royalty. 

"Lock  me  up,  boss,"  said  the 
king  meekly.  "You  ain't  got  no 
right  to   do   this." 

"The  king  says  he  can  swim  ex- 
cellently," reported  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
they  led  him  to  the  tank  room. 

"What's  the  temperature  of  the 
water?"   asked  Mr.   Gates. 

"Fifty-two,  sir,"  said  the  stew- 
ard.    "The  tank  is  fresh  filled." 

"Excellent,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 
"Get  Gates's  offensively  red  bathing 
suit." 

They  got  it  and  into  it  tlioy  put 
the  Ipng. 

"I — I  can't  swim,"  he  stammer- 
ed faintly,  but  a  voice  from  behind 
answered,  "Too  late,  my  lord,"  and 
over  he  went.  He  rose  gasping  and 
struck  out  for  the  edge  of  the  tank. 

"Why,  he's  a  regular  porpoise," 
said  Mr.  Gates,  kicking  the  king's 
fingers  gently  when  they  sought  a 
grip  on  the  tiled  edge.  "Swim  some 
more." 

They  wouldn't  let  him  come  a- 
shore,  but  importuned  him  to  paddle 
under  water,  fetch  on  his  back,  do 
the  Australian  crawl  and  wiggle  like 
a  polliwog.  When  his  teeth  chatter- 
ed and  he  began  to  ship  water  they 
hauled  him  out  and  put  him  back 
into  his  royal  robes. 

Then  lunch  was  served.  They  sat 
at  the  round  table,  and  the  king,  his 
velvet  doublet  having  been  covered 
with  an  apron,  was  set  to  carrying 
dishes.  When  he  balked,  the  Com- 
mittee   on   Presuasion   found   a   way. 
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AVIieii  he  dropped  thiDgs  they  threat- 
ened to  take  away  his  crown  and 
spank  him.  After  lunch  they  did 
other  things  to  him;  in  fact,  until 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  a 
very  busy  king.  Then  they  dropped 
him  on  the  throne  again  and  the 
master  of  ceremonies  addressed  him. 
^'Your  Royal  Highness,  King  of 
All  Burglars/'  he  said,  'Sve  are 
about  to  return  j'^ou  to  your  kingdom. 
You  came  to  us  in  the  humble  garb 
of  the  peasant  and  you  go  away  in 
the  imperial  robes  of  state.  I  regret 
that  Fanshawe  will  have  to  get  a 
new  suit,  but  it  is  for  the  best.  You 
will  tell  your  people  that  we  treated 
you  right  royally.  You  will  even  eon- 
descend  to  explain  to  them  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Gardendale  system  of 
burglar  alarms,  the  excellence  of  the 
armament  of  its  citizens,  the  watch- 
fulness of  their  dogs  and  the  unfail- 
ing hospitality  of  their  club.  You 
will  tell  them  all  these  things,  in 
order  that  they  may  come  and  see, 
if  they  so  wish.  They  will  not  only 
learn  it  from  your  lips;  they  will 
read  it  in  the  newspapers.  It  will 
be  published  abroad  in  the  land. 
J^o^\,  sire,  you  may  go." 

The  king  arose  painfully  and  slow- 
ly from  his  chair  and  looked  about 
him  in  wonder. 

"Where's  me   clothes?"  he   asked. 

''They  have  been  given  to  the  Sal- 
vation Armv."   said  Mr.   Wilson. 

''Am  I  goin'  in  these  things'?" 
asked  the  king,  surveying  his  pink 
tights  in  dismay. 

"Sure  you  are,  Foozle,  old  scout," 
cried  Mr.  Gates. 

"Why,  gents,  I  can't  go  nowhere 
in  these,"  said  the  king  pathetical- 
ly,     "I'll  get  pinched." 


"They  Avouldn't  be  so  rude  as  to 
pinch  a  king,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson. 

'     "But  I   ain't  got    a   cent   of  mon- 
ey,"  protested  the   king. 

"You  can  draw  upon  the  royal 
treasurer  when  you  get  home,"  said 
the  master  of  ceremonies. 

"But   how '11  I  get   there?" 

"Walk,"  suggested  the  club. 

"I  ain't  a-goin',"  said  the  king, 
resuming   his   seat,  sullenly. 

"He  wants  another  swim,"  said 
Mr.  Mclvor.  "I  can  see  the  look  in 
his    eye. ' ' 

The  king  shivered  and  looked  a- 
round  as  if  seeking  pity  in  some 
face.  Then  he  dropped  his  eyes  to 
the  floor  and  sighed. 

"It's  getting  near  daylight,"  said 
Mr.  Wilson  comfortingly,  "and  if 
you're  sensative  about  the  kingly 
robes  you'd  better  mosey  along 
while    it's   still   dark. 

The  Committee  on  Persuasion  be- 
came impatient  and  they  removed 
the  king  from  his  throne  Avhile  he 
was  still  considering  matters  and 
took  him  out  on  the  porch.  One  by 
one,  the  club  shook  hands  with  him 
and  bade  him  good-by,  all  but  Mr. 
Tompkins. 

"I'm  afraid  we're  making  a  mis- 
take," said  he  nervously.  "Hadn't 
we   ought   to   lock   him  up?" 

"Nonsense,  man,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
son. "Why,  he'll  be  a  whole  bur- 
gular  alarm  in  himself  when  he  gets 
back  with  his  folks.  You'll  be  an 
old,  old  man,  Tompkins,  before  we 
catch  another  burglar  around  Gar- 
dendale." 

"And   Av.rit    till    we   give    it   to  the 
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papers,"  said  Mr.  Gates  enthusias- 
tically. ^'Why,  we're  as  good  as 
famous,  now." 

Mr.  Tompkins  sighed  and  extend- 
ed the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  the  king. 

''I — I  suppose  I  might  as  well 
shake  hands,  too,"  he  said.  ''Can't 
say  I  hope  to  meet  you  again; 
though. ' ' 

''Now,  king,"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 
"if   vou    feel    any    liesitation     aliont 


going,  I  may  as  w^ell  tell  you  that 
the  Gardendale  hounds  will  be  un- 
leased  in  about  five  minutes.  Are 
3'Ou  fond  of  dogs'?" 

The  king  gave  him  a  mounrful 
look  and  took  the  highway.  As  he 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  they  heard 
a  crashing  in  the  shrubbery  and 
Avhen  daylight  came  they  found  his 
crown,  which  they  took  as  a  sign  of 
abdicalion. 
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TE  first  imi)ression  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  disappointing. 
It  is  smaller  than  one  expect- 
ed ;  the  limited  gallery  space,  Avith 
^j'oom  for  only  120  strangers,  is  no- 
ticeable and  explains  why  members 
to  secure  orders  must  Avait  their  reg- 
ular turn;  and  the  floor  proper  is 
clearly  inadequate  to  seat  the  670 
members.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  seats  for  onlj^  340,  w^ho  must  be 
present  at  prayers  to  secure  a  seat 
for  the  day.  The  remainder  must 
either  stand  or  sit  in  the  two  side 
galleries,  from  which  members  have 
been  known  to  ask  a  question,  but 
never  to  make  a  speech.  It  is  only  on 
very  rare  occasions,  however,  that 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  floor  is 
taxed.  But  the  House  is  very  beau- 
tiful with  its  walls  and  ceiling  of 
paneled  and  carved  oak,  and  to  one 
who  is  familiar  with  Congress  or  a 
State  legislature,  the  dignity,  the  de- 
corum,   the   ceremonial  is  impressive. 


The  Speaker  in  his  high,  canopied 
chair  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain,  in  wig  and  gown;  the 
clerks  below  him  in  wigs  and  gowns ; 
the  table  covered  with  books  ami 
the  two  famous  brass-bound  dispatch 
boxes;  the  great  mace  glistening  like 
gold;  the  sergeant-at-arms  with  his 
small  sword ;  the  door-keepers  and 
messengers  in  evening  dress  and 
their  badges  of  office,  who  bow  to 
the  chair  every  time  they  approach 
the  bar — are  exactly  the  personnel 
and  the  mise  en  scene  so  appropri- 
ate that  one  would  be  disappointed 
if  the  smallest  item  were  missing. 

And  then  one  looks  at  the  mem- 
bers and  rubs  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment, for  in  this  august  assemblage, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Speaker  in 
all  the  majesty  of  wig  and  gown, 
undeterred  by  the  sergeant-at-arms 
and  his  sword,  fully  half  the  mem- 
bers are  wearing  their  hats!  And 
thev    wear   them    in    the    most    devil- 
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may-care   sort  of  way;   not  at  all  as 
if  they  were  ashamed,  but  rather  as 
if    it    was    a    matter    of   pride    with 
thein   to     have  cultivated   the     most 
acute  angle  at  which  a  hat  could  be 
worn  and  still  remain  on  the  heads. 
They    wear      them     almost    touching 
their  noses;  they  wear  them   almost 
touching  their  necks;  they  wear  them 
tilted  far  back  on  their  heads;  they 
wear  them  well  over  their  ears;  and 
they   loll   back   against   the     benches 
and     fold  their   arms  and      in  quiet 
times    gently    slumber;    but    the    hat 
is  alwaj^s  there.     It  is  very  peculiar. 
A  member  may  wear  his  hat  in  the 
House   so   long  as   he   is   sitting,   but 
the    moment    he      rises    he   must    un- 
cover; and  of  course  no  one  remains 
covered  when  he  addresses  the  chair. 
But  here  is  one   of  those  paradoxes 
that  make   the  House    always  so   de- 
lightfully  interesting    and    its    rules 
so  unlike  those  of  any  other  legisla- 
tive  body.      When  the   House  is   di- 
viding and  a  member  desires  to  raise 
a   point    of   order,   the   rules   require 
that  he  must  ^^  speak  sitting  and  cov- 
ered."     On   one   occasion   Mr.   Glad- 
stone raised  a  point  of  order  and  for 
the    moment    forgot    the    rule.       No 
sooner    did   he    begin   to    speak    than 
the    House    shouted    at      him    '^Hat! 
hat!"     Every  cabinet  member  has  a 
private  room  where  he  leaves  his  hat, 
and  Mr.   Gladstone   as  usual   entered 
the  House  hatless,  and  so  had  all  the 
other  ministers    around  him.       There 
was  a  frantic  search  for  a  hat,  much 
to   the   malicious    delight  of   the    op- 
position,     and     finally     a     hat     was 
snatched  up  and  Gladstone  put  it  on 
his  head.     But  Gladstone's  head  was 
the    largest    in    the    House    and    the 
hat    belonged    to    a    member    with    a 


very  small  head,  and  it  perched  on 
his  head  like  a  vaudeville  artist's 
^'tile."  Gladstone  was  always  a 
man  of  tremendous  energy  in  speak- 
ing, and  as  he  spoke  the  little  hat 
wabbled  all  over  his  crown  and  was 
in  danger  of  falling  off.  To  prevent 
this  catastrophe  a  member  sitting 
behind  leaned  over  him  and  careful- 
ly held  the  hat  in  place  until  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  stated  his  point  of 
order.  Last  summer  a  member  rais- 
ed a  point  of  order  and,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  found  himself  without  a 
hat.  A  fellows-member  quickly  fold- 
ed up  his  order  paper  into  a  cocked 
hat,  such  as  children  wear  when 
playing  soldier,  and  offered  it  to  his 
friend,  who  graveb^  wore  it,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  House,  and 
thus  complied  with  the  technical  re- 
quirement of  the  rule  of  being  ''cov- 
ered." 

The  House  likewise  has  its  own 
code  in  regard  to  the  partaking  of 
liquid  and  solid  refreshments.  A 
member  making  a  long  speech  may 
take  a  drink,  and  the  House  is  lib- 
eral enough  not  to  care  whether  the 
color  of  the  contents  of  the  glass  is 
white  or  brown  or  black,  whether, 
in  fact,  the  glass  holds  water  or 
whiskey  or  beer.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Qgg  flips,  which  his  wife  carefully 
compounded  for  him  and  he  brought 
to  the  House  in  a  bottle,  are  classic. 
But  woe  betide  the  man  who  scorns 
drink  and  must  have  meat.  Con- 
temporary recollections  only  recalls 
one  member  rash  enough  to  disre- 
gard this  rule.  It  was  about  fifteen 
years  ago  in  the  stormy  time  of  the 
home-rule  debates,  that  an  Irish 
member,    in   the    small    hours    of   the 
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morning',  produced  from  his  pocket 
a  paper  bag  and  drew  out  a  bun, 
which  he  proceeded  calmly  to  eat. 
The  house  was  instantly  in  an  up- 
roar, there  were  loud  cries  of  ^ '  Or- 
der! Order!"  and  that  bun  was  nev- 
er finished. 

No  member  may  read  a  newspaper 
in  the  House.  If  he  had  the  temer- 
ity to  smoke,  the  seargent-at-arms 
would  quickly  place  him  under  lock 
and  key.  This  is  no  jest.  Few  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  prison,  a  very 
comfortable  prison  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, but  nevertheless  a  prison  espe- 
cially built  for  the  incarceration  of 
members  and  strangers  who  have  of- 
fended against  the  privileges  or  vio- 
lated the  decorum  of  the  House. 
This  place  of  confinement  is  in  the 
clock  tower,  which  is  surmounted  by 
'^Big  Ben,"  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated clock  in  the  world.  Access 
to  the  prison  is  obtained  only 
through  the  residence  of  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  who  is  held  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  safe  custody 
of  a  prisoner  of  Parliament.  The 
last  commoner  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  was  in 
1880,  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  mem- 
ber for  Northampton,  a  professional 
atheist,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  with  the  formula  ''So 
help  me  God, ' '  and  for  his  contu- 
macy was  placed  in  confinement  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  old  days 
the  prison  was  one  of  the  perqui- 
sites of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  since 
before  the  prisoner  could  obtain  his 
freedom  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
substantial  fee  to  his  jailer. 

In  the   past   the   offender   was   not 
only   punished  but   he  was   humiliat- 


ed. The  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  to 
receive  his  sentence  kneeling,  but 
that  indignity  is  no  longer  inflicted. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  proprietor  of  a  London 
newsDaner  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  severely  censured 
for  the  heinous  crime  of  having  pub- 
lished a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  As  he  rose  from  his 
knees  he  brushed  the  dust  from  his 
clothes  with  the  contemptuous  re- 
mark: ''What  a  damned  dirty 
House  ! ' '  And  ever  since,  perhaps 
because  the  House  did  not  Avant  to 
run  the  risk  of  having  casual  re- 
marks made  about  its  house-keeping, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  allowed  to 
receive  liis  sentence  standing.  Many 
persons  have  been  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  as  the  Commons 
have  always  been  jealous  of  their 
dignity.  A  man  named  Hyde  was 
jostled  by  a  policeman  detailed  for 
duty  at  the  House,  and  Hyde  sum- 
monsed him  for  assault.  For  this 
he  was  arrested  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  and  arraigned  at  the  bar  and 
committed  to  prison  for  a  breach  of 
privilege  in  having  attempted  to 
bring  an  officer  of  the  House  before 
the  ordinary  legal  tribunals.  The 
most  amusing  case  of  breach  of  pri- 
vilege was  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century,  when  Dick  Martin,  a 
well-known  Irish  member,  brought 
an  Irish  reporter  to  the  bar  for  hav- 
ins:  misrepresented  him  in  a  report 
of  his  speech.  The  reporter  pleaded 
that  the  publication  was  absolutely 
correct.  "It  may  be,"  Martin  re- 
plied, "but  I  defy  the  gentleman  to 
prove  that  I  spoke  in  italics."  The 
House  roared,  and  the  reporter  was 
allowed   to  go. 
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Teelinically  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
rults  for  a  member  lo  read  a  speech, 
altlio.ug'li   the   rule   is  not   strictly  en- 
forced,   and    is      frequently   violated. 
The    congressional    practice    of  send- 
ing books  and  reports  to  the  clerk's 
desk   and      having   that    official   read 
voluminous    extracts   is    unknown.   So 
also    is      the   American      custom     of 
^/ leave    to    print,"    because    there    is 
no    English      publication    correspond- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Record.    Its 
nearest  approach   is  Hansard,  which, 
unlike    the    Congressional    Record,    is 
not  a  verbatim  report  but  is  merely 
an    abridgement    of   the    proceedings. 
The  speeches  of  cabinet  ministers  in 
both  Houses  and   the   rulings   of  the 
Speaker    are    reported   verbatim;   the 
remarks  of   other  members   are  sum- 
marized,   and    the    space    allotted    to 
them  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the 
judgment    of     the   editor,    who,   per- 
haps  it  is     unnecessary   to      add,   is 
guided  by  precedent.    A  new  and  un- 
tried  hand    must  be    content   with   a 
line   or   two,    a  man   of   longer   years 
is   given      a  paragraph,    and     so   the 
scale  ascends  until  a  man  has  arriv- 
ed  and  reaches  the   dignity  of  being 
stenographically   reported.      Hansard 
is  supposed  to  appear  two  days  after 
the   sitting,    but    as    Parliament    is    a 
leisurely  body,  nobody  makes  a  fuss 
i,f  there   is   a   delay   of   four  or   five 
days.     Members  are  given  the  privi- 
lege   of    revising    their  remarks,    but 
they  may  not  extend  them. 

To  a  person  familiar  with  Con- 
gress, the  air  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  almost  solemn  and  impres- 
sively dignified.  There  are  no  page 
boys  in  knickerbockers  dashing  up 
the  aisles  or  playing  marbles  on  the 
steps  of   the   S])eaker's   chair,  but  in 


their  place  are  these  sedate,  clerical- 
looking  messengers  in  their  dress 
suits  and  chains  of  office,  quietly 
moving  about  with  their  soft  tread 
and  respectful  air,  never  daring  to 
pass  in  front  of  members  as  messen- 
gers do  in  Congress,  and  never  for- 
getting to  bow  to  the  chair  as  they 
enter  the  House.  This  ceremony  of 
acknowledging  the  presence  of  the' 
Speaker  becomes  in  a  little  while  a 
fixed  habit;  it  is  similar  to  the  les- 
son inculcated  on  the  youth  when  he 
first  enters  the  navy,  always  as  he 
sets  foot  on  deck  in  the  morning  to 
turn  to  the  flag  and  salute  it.  And 
the  pose  of  the  messengers  is  the 
keynote  of  the  assembly.  At  West- 
minister, unlike  Washington,  mem- 
bers do  not  look  upon  the 
chamber  af  their  club.  They 
do  not  'read  or  write,  because 
bers  do-  not  read  or  write,  because 
they  are  not  provided  with  desks, 
but  sit  on  benches  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  Speaker's  chair;  they 
do  not  talk  or  tell  boisterously  fun- 
ny stories  and  drown  the  voice  of  a 
speaker;  they  do  not  smoke,  or  walk 
about,  or  lounge  round  the  clerk's 
table. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  members 
do  their  writing  and  reading  and 
talking  outside  the  chamber,  is  that 
Parliament  provides  very  luxurious 
accommodations  for  them,  and  it  has 
often  been  said  in  derision  that  St. 
Stephen's,  which  is  the  popular 
name  for  Westminister,  is  the  finest 
club  in  London.  And  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  appointments  of  a  first- 
class  club,  Parliament  has  the  most 
celebrated  al  fresco  teti  room  in  the 
world.  The  back  of  the  House  looks 
on  the  Thames,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
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arated  by  a  wide  stone  terrace  and 
breast-high  balustrade.  This  is  the 
workl-renowned  ''Terrace."  On  this 
pleasant  afternoon  in  June,  and  on 
every  fine  afternoon  during  the  sea- 
son, the  Terrace  is  crowded  with  the 
prettiest,  the  best-dressed  and  the 
most  fashionable  women  in  London. 
x\nd  this  is  where  woman  revenges 
herself  on  arrogant  man  for  the  in- 
dignity of  being  shut  up  behind  a 
screen.  The  wives  and  cousins  and 
sweethearts  of  members  come  to  the 
House  and  are  taken  to  tea  on  the 
Terrace,  where  in  their  dainty  frocks 
and  their  high-bred  air  they  toy  with 
strawberries,  Avhich  are  not  more  lus- 
cious than  the  red  lips  that  delicate- 
ly eat  them,  nibble  thin  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  drink  tea. 
The  Terrace  has  been  called  the 
smartest  tea  room  in  the  Empire,  and 
it  does  not  belie  its  reputation.  I 
have  seen  no  prettier  sight  in  Lon- 
don than  the  Terrace  on  a  fine  day 
in  the  height  of  the  season.  The  per- 
fectly proportioned  facade  of  the 
palace  accentuates  the  life  and  gay- 
ety  and  beauty  of  the  hundreds  of 
groups  at  the  small  tables.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  river,  little  steam- 
boats and  other  small  craft  making 
an  ever-changing  panorama  full  of 
color;  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  to 
serve  as  a  sort  of  memento  mori  to 
this  gay  and  frivolous  throng,  is  the 
grim  pile  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
symbolic  of  the  hand's  space  that 
separates  joy  from  sutfering  and  life 
from  death. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
manner  of  speaking  between  the 
English  member  of  Parliament  and 
the  American  member  of  Congress; 
it  is  the  ditferenec  of  racial  tempera- 


ment which  finds  its  expression.  The 
English  parliamentarian  speaks  more 
slowly,  less  fluently,  with  less  ag- 
gressiveness and  cocksureness  than 
the  American,  his  voiec  is  pitched  at 
a  lower  key  and  is  better  modulat- 
ed. The  effect  is  conversational 
rather  than  oratorical.  Somehow  or 
other  you  seem  to  feel  that  the  Eng- 
lishman rather  scorns  elocutionary 
effects;  that  he  thinks  it  isn't  quite 
the  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  have 
the  manner  of  an  actor;  that  no  gen- 
tleman would  speak  merely  to  show 
he  had  mastered  the  tricks  of  the 
professional  elocutionist.  But  the 
practice  of  the  House — and  Avliat  ap- 
plies to  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  House 
(of  Lords — otters  no  opportunity  for 
the  silver-tongued  orator  to  display 
his  powers.  Long  speeches  are  un- 
known and  will  not  be  tolerated.  In 
the  last  session  the  government  re- 
duced the  strength  of  the  army  by 
20,000  men  and  made  several  radical 
changes  in  the  military  establish- 
ment. ]\Ir.  Haldane,  the  secretary  of 
war,  explained  the  scheme — which 
was  very  complicated  and  technical 
and  full  of  figures — to  the  House  in  a 
speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
which  contained  no  extraneous  mat- 
ter but  was  simply  a  businesslike 
presentation  of  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  country.  Yet  for  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  to  speak  for 
two  hours  and  a  half  was  regarded 
1)y  his  opponents  as  entirely  too  long, 
and  by  his  admirers  as  an  achieve- 
ment remarkable  enough  to  be  chron- 
icled. Thus  one  newspaper,  politi- 
cally opposed  to  Mr.  Haldane 's 
party  but  which  treats  him  Avith  re- 
spect,  commented   on    the    speech   by 
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saying,  '^A  speech  of  this  length 
must  necessarily  lose  some  of  its 
audience  before  it  reaches  its  con- 
clusion," and  it  added:  ^^Very  long 
speeches  and  statements,  without  be- 
ing absolutely  rare,  are,  at  any  rate, 
infrequent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." A  paper  politically  opposed 
to  Mr.  Haldane  frankly  tells  him 
that  he  talks  too  much;  while  a  pa- 
per of  his  political  faith  is  lost  in 
admiration  of  his  '' imperturbable 
calm,"  ''as  though  the  making  of  a 
three  hours'  speech  w^ere  the  easiest 
and   simplest  thing  in  the  world." 

And  as  the  long  speech  is  tabooed, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  House  is  not  a  factory  where 
campaign  material  is  turned  out  by 
the  page.  hifalution-Fourth-of-July- 
niake-the-eagle-scream  speech ;  the 
speech  that  gentlemen  from  the  rur- 
al districts  delight  to  make  in  Con- 
gress so  as  to  be  able  to  send  frank- 
ed copies  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
cord to  their  constituents;  the  speech 
in  which  weird  and  remarkable  sta- 
tistics are  rained  on  a  defenceless 
audience  which  is  told  that  America 
is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
brave;  the  speech  in  which  there  is 
ahvays  poetry  and  always  a  ''per- 
;oration"  with  applause  in  brackets 
as  the  tag — is  unknown  in  Parlia- 
ment. One  reason  it  is  unknown  is 
that  the  rules  require  a  member  to 
address  himself  to  the  subject  before 
the  House,  and  that  rule  is  strictly 
enforced.  But  the  latitude  of  debate 
permitted  a  member  will  be  more 
l)articularly  explained  in  a  succeed- 
ing article. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  a  more 
scmnolerit,    a    quieter,    a    less    electri- 


cal body  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  Commons  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  running  de- 
bate ;  a  member  is  not  interrupted, 
and  if  the  attempt  should  be  made, 
the  Speaker  would  quickly  cry,  ''Or- 
der! Order!"  But  he  does  not  en- 
force order  by  vigorously  pounding 
a  mallet  and  making  as  much  noise 
as  a  cooper  tightening  the  hoops  on 
a  barrel.  A  speech  is  not  applauded, 
but  it  is  frequently  punctuated  by 
cries  of  "Hear,  hear!"  When  the 
speaker  finishes,  members  do  not 
crowd  about  him  and  congratulate 
him;  he  sits  down  and  pulls  his  hat 
over  his  eyes  or  shoves  it  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  the  House  lis- 
tens to  the  next  man.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  owing  to  the 
noise  and  confusion,  the  constant 
interruptions,  the  pounding  of  the 
Speaker's  gavel,  the  never-ending 
passage  of  members  and  messengers 
across  the  floor,  and  the  general  air 
of  informality  and  disregard  of  the 
strict  adherence  to  rules  and  tradi- 
tions, the  unexpected  is  always  the 
anticipated,  the  air  is  always  sur- 
charged with  electricity,  and  the 
spark  and  the  mine  are  always  in 
close  contact.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  not  been  without  its  scenes 
of  passionate  excitement,  it  has  wit- 
nessed turbulence  and  violence,  the 
emotions  of  men  have  been  aroused 
by  appeals  to  their  prejudice  and  sel- 
fishness, the  authority  of  the  Speak- 
er has  been  defied.  The  House  of 
Commons,  like  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  intensely  human;  be- 
neath the  veneer  of  civilization  is 
the  prim.al  man,  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion are  there  although  they  lie  dor- 
mant ;    but   convention      exercises    its 
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hiilueiice.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
in  these  days  the  dignified  and  re- 
poseful air  of  the  Commons  being 
riulely   shaken    by   disorder. 

A  eomi30site  photograph  of  the 
t  ommons  would  show  a  marked  var- 
iance from  a  similar  photograph  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  i\s 
individuals  the  pattern  of  the  Com- 
moner is  more  stereotyped  than  that 
of  the  Representative;  facially  and 
sartorialh'  there  is  no  such  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
and  English  member,  the  represen- 
tative of  a  great  city  or  a  small  rur- 
al constituency,  as  there  is  between 
the  man  from  New  York  and  the 
man  from  Texas:  the  city  man  from 
the  East  and  the  farmer  from  the 
V.'est.  And  the  uniformity  of  phy- 
sical type  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
uniformity  of  dress.  It  w^ould  not 
]ierhaps  be  strictly  accurate  to  say 
that  the  Commons  as  a  body  is  bet- 
ter dressed  than  the  American  lower 
house,  but  in  the  Commons  one  sees 
more  black  coats.  A  rather  more 
punctilious  regard  is  shown  for  at- 
tire than  in  Congress.  But,  alas  I 
the  black  coat  is  fast  disappearing, 
according  to  the  plaint  of  the  older 
members  and  the  sticklers  for  form. 
Since  the  incursion  of  the  working- 
man  in  politics,  the  informal 
-'^ lounge  coat"  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  more  stately  frock  and  cuta^ 
way.  Grays  and  bi'owns  and  blues 
are  now  seen  where  once  only  black 
prevailed,  and  the  red  necktie,  for 
which  the  labor  members  appear  to 
have  a  peculiar  weakness,  is  to  these 
.critics  the  crowning  sign  of  the  de- 
cadence of  style  in  the  House,  once 
world-noted  for  the  exquisite  fash- 
ion. 


council  tram  to  far-away  Battersea; 
other  labor  members  foot  it  or  take 

We  have  been  so  busy  watching 
the  men  and  their  surroundings  that 
we  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  to-morrow  we  w'ill 
come  to  see  Parliament  at  work. 
The  House  is  about  to  rise.  The 
Speaker  leaves  the  chair  and  the 
members  troop  out,  and  as  they 
stream  through  the  lobbies,  the  Eng- 
land of  the  twentieth  century  is  roll- 
ed up  on  the  canvas  of  time  anidi 
we  are  once  again  living  in  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts.  When  the  Speaker 
leaves  the  chair  the  constable  in  th^ 
lobby  calls  out,  ''Who  goes  home'? 
Mr.  Speaker  will  take  the  chair  at 
the  usual  time  to-morrow."  And 
then  man  after  man  takes  up  the 
cry,  ''Who  goes  home?"  which  ech- 
oes and  re-echoes  through  the  now 
rapidly  deserted  corridors  and  is  the 
fitting  benediction  of  the  marble  effi- 
gies of  the  great  dead  who  keep  jeal- 
ous watch  over  the  living. 

This  nightly  salutation  s  another 
survival  of  a  custom  which  had  a 
meaning.  In  the  days  when  West- 
minister was  divided  from  the  city 
of  London  by  a  marsh  which  is  now 
the  Strand,  and  the  way  was  dark 
and  dangerous,  infested  with  high- 
waymen and  cutthroats  and  roister- 
ing blades,  the  members,  for  protec- 
tion, formed  a  bodyguard  about  the 
Speaker,  and  the  cry  of  "Who  goes 
home?'^  was  the  signal  for  them  to 
fall  in.  Now  Mr.  Speaker  is  leisure- 
ly escorted  through  an  electrically 
illuminated  passageway  to  his  resi- 
dence; members  whirl  away  in  then- 
motor  cars  or  carriages  or  the  more 
plebeian  hansom;  John  Burns  walks 
across  the    bridge    to    take    a  county 
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a  penny  'bus  or  the  ^'tuppenny 
tube,"  London  at  mid-night  is  as 
brilliant  as  day  and  almost  as  full 
of  life.  But  in  the  fast  darkening, 
palace  of  Westminister,  now  given 
over  to  its  guardians  in  marble  and 
the    blue-coated   Bobbies,    where    tra- 


idition  is  venerated  and  the  old  is 
loved  for  its  age,  the  belated  sight- 
seer hears  the  call  for  the  last  time 
and  realizes,  perhaps  as  he  never 
realized  before,  the  part  that  tradi- 
tion plays  in  the  molding  of  a  na- 
tion. 


Some  Irish  Pleasantries 

GRAND    MAGAZINE 

The  following  entertaining  stories  have  been  taken  from  old  volumes,  published  at 
least  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  all  sparkle  with  inimitable  Irish  wit,  Bulls,  clever  repartee, 
and  ingenious  schemes  to  get  out  ot  difficulties  are  recounted  and  the  reader  will  enjoy 
many  a  laugh  before  he  reaches  the  end. 


THE  Irishman,  who  has  ever 
been  renowned  for  his  gift  of 
repaitee,  has  also  acquired  a 
reputation — at  any  rate  in  Englanid 
— of  making  the  most  outrageous 
'M)ulls"  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
When  Ireland  still  had  her  own  Par- 
liament many  were  the  ludicrous 
tales  related  of  what  went  on  in  the 
debates.  In  the  discussion  on  the 
leather  tax,  during  the  war  with, 
France,  in  1795,  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  observed,  with  great  em- 
phasis, that  ^4n  the  prosecution  of 
the  present  war  every  man  ought  to 
give  his  last  guinea  to  protect  the 
remainder."  Mr.  Vandeleur  said 
that  ^Miowever  that  might  bj,  thfe' 
tax  on  leather  would  be  severely  felt 
by  the  bare-footed  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land." To  which  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
replied  that  '4his  could  be  easily 
remedied  by  making  the  under  lea- 
thers of  wood." 

In  the  same  category  to  the  fore- 
going is  the  story  of  the  Irish  offi- 
cer who,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin 
{if lor   a   lengthy  sojourn  in  the  West 


Indies,  was  invited  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Harvey.  Several  medical  men  were 
present,  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  tropical  climates.  The  offi- 
cer, whose  opinion  was  asked  about 
the  cliiiiat'^  of  the  West  Indies,  re- 
])lied  that  it  was  ^^most  infernal," 
adding,  ''Had  I  lived  there  until  to- 
day I  would  have  been  dead  of  the 
yellow  fever  two  years  ago!"  With- 
out observing  the  ''bull,"  one  of  the 
doctors  present  gravely  declared  that 
the  climate  certainly  was  very  un- 
wholesome, and  that  vast  numbers 
of  people  died  there.  "Very  true," 
observed  another  member  of  the  Fa-^' 
culty,  Dr.  O'Donnell,  "but  if  you'll 
tell  me  of  any  country  where  peo- 
ple don't  die,  I  will  go  and  end  my 
days  there  to-morrow." 

There  is  the  other  story,  too,  of 
the  Irish  gentleman  who,  when  giv- 
ing orders  for  a  pair  of  boots,  ob- 
served to  the  bootmaker  that,  as  one 
leg  was  bigger  than  the  other,  the 
boots  m.ust  be  made  accordingly. 
When  the  boots  were  brought  home 
he  tried  the  big  boot  on  the  smaller 
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leg,  and,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
fit  the  smaller  boot  on  the  big  leg, 
vociferated  indignantly,  ''You  thief 
of  the  world,  I  ordered  you  to  make 
one  boot  bigger  than  the  other,  and 
instead  of  that  you  have  made  onei 
smaller  than   the   other." 

Like  the  anecdote  which  precedes, 
the  following  has  probably  been  ela- 
borated to  the  east  of  St.  George's 
Channel.  A  lady  w^as  lengthily  ex- 
patiating in  company  on  the  glory 
and  usefuUness  of  the  sun,  when  her 
eloquence  was  cut  short  by  an  Irish 
quest.  ''Why,  yes,  madam,"  be  ob- 
served, "the  sun  is  certainly  a  very 
fine  body,  to  be  sure;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  moon  is  much  more  use- 
ful, since  she  gives  us  light  in  the 
night-time,  when  we  really  want  it; 
whereas  we  have  the  sun  with  us  in 
the  daytime,  when  we  have  no  abso- 
lute necessity  for  it." 

Of  the  Avhimsical  remarks  attri- 
buted, rightly  or  wrongly,  to  Irish- 
men there  is  an  unending  supply. 
"Who  has  not  laughed  at  the  story  »f 
the  officer  travelling  in  company  Avith 
a  bald  man?  He  had  desired  the 
waiter  of  an  inn  where  they  both 
put  up  the  first  night  to  wake  him 
very  early,  as  he  had  some  letters  to 
write  before  resuming  his  journey. 
Just  before  setting  out  it  so  happen- 
ed that  he  had  had  his  hair  closely 
cropped,  a  circumstance  which  he 
had  entirely  forgotten  when  the 
waiter  aroused  him  from  a  deep 
slumber  as  ordered.  Putting  his 
hand  to  his  head,  and  feeling  it 
practically  bald,  he  exclaimed  fur- 
iously, "You  dirty  spalpeen,  Avhat 
do  you  mean  by  this  f  You  have 
waked  the  bald  man  instead  of  me." 

This  in  on  a  par  with  the  story 
of  a  certain  Irish  baronet  not  exact- 


ly celebrated  for  his  physical  at- 
tributes. Walking  one  day  with  a 
friend  he  was  stopped  by  an  old 
woman,  who,  it  turned  out,  had 
formerly  been  his  nurse.  She  beg- 
ged him  to  betsow  some  charity. 
"I  will  give  you  nothing,"  vehe- 
mently exclaimed  the  baronet;  "you 
played  me  a  scurvy  trick  in  my  in- 
fancy." The  old  woman,  with  many 
protestations,  entreated  him  to  be 
more  explicit.  "You  know  very  wejl 
what  I  mean,"  spluttered  out  angrily 
her  former  nursling;  "I  was  a  fine 
boy,  and  yon  changed  me ! ' ' 

The  Scotch,  too,  must  have  their 
fling  at  their  Irish  brothers.  They 
have  a  story  of  an  Irish  priest  who, 
after  examining  with  much  atten- 
tion, the  portraits  of  the  Scottish 
kings  in  Holyrood  Palace,  was  much 
perturbed.  He  could  not  get  •••^•2r 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  monarchs 
was  represented  as  quite  a  young 
man,  while  the  next  picture,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  his  son,  depict- 
ed a  personage  Avith  a  long  white 
beard  and  all  the  traits  of  extreme 
old  age.  "Sancta  Maria,"  at  length 
exclaimed  the  perplexed  Irishman, 
"is  it  possible  that  this  king  was 
an  old  man  Avhen  his  father  was 
born  ?" 

The  simplicity  of  this  good  priest 
must  not,  hoAvever,  be  accepted  as 
characteristic,  by  any  means,  of  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  in  whom 
there  is  often  seen  an  underlying- 
vein  of  real  shrewdnes  which  may 
be  entirely  lacking  in  people  out- 
wardly far  more  self -composed. 
Witness  the  story  of  the  Irishman 
Avho  assured  an  old  gentleman  that 
he  kncAv  a  method  by  which  he  could 
enable  the  latter  to  save  a  thousand 
pounds  ,any  day.  The  gentleman 
expressed  great  scepticism  at  any 
such  possibility,  but  the  Irishman 
strenuously     maintained    his     pointy 
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and  oli'ered  to  prove  it.  "You  have 
a  daughter  to  whom  you  intend  to 
give  ten  thousand  pounds  as  a  mar- 
riage portion.  Is  that  not  so  ^" 
''It  is."  ''Very  well,  sir;  give  her 
to  me.  I'll  take  her  with  nine 
thousand  only!" 

No  man  ever  lived,  probably,  in 
Ireland  or  out  of  it  who  more  fully 
personified  true  wit  in  its  subtlest 
form  than  the  author  of  "Gulliver." 
Who  has  not  heard  and  almost  winc- 
ed with  terror  at  Dean  Swift's  de- 
finition of  an  angler  as  "a  stick  and 
a  string,  with  a  worm  at  one  end  and 
a  fool  at  the  other?"  A  man  cap- 
able of  producing  that  would  have 
been  a  terrible  opponent  in  any  form 
of  wordy  warfare. 

Witty  himself,  Swift  was  always 
ready  to  appreciate  wit  in  others. 
A  servant  he  had  was  once  on  the 
point  of  uttering  some  foolish  excuse 
to  his  master,  when  the  latter,  ob- 
serving the  man's  embarrassment; 
cat  him  short:  "What  signifies  all 
this  shuffling  '^.  Tell  me  a  good, 
round  lie  at  once."  The  fellow  did 
so,  and  with  such  good  grace  that 
the  Dean,  instead  of  reprimanding 
him,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
gave  him  half-a-crown  for  his 
"readiness  and  dexterity" 

Irish  servants,  indeed,  are  prover- 
bially always  ready  with  an  answer 
to  ocmpel  a  laugh  and  disarm  rigour. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
such  stories  is  that  of  the  footman 
who,  having  carried  a  basket  of  game 
from  his  master  to  a  friend,  waited 
in  vain  a  considerable  time  for  the 
customary  fee.  Finding  it  not  like- 
ly to  appear,  he  said,  scratching  his 
head,  "Sir,  if  my  mastei'  should 
say,  'Pat,  what  did  the  jintleman 
give  you  '?'  what  would  your  honor 
have  me  to  tell  him  "/" 

Another  Irishman  got  out  of  a 
scrape  with  equal  dexterity.  He  act- 
ed as  servant  to  a  naval  commander, 


and,  one  day,  allowed  a  tea-kettle 
to  fall  into  the  sea.  He  was  much 
distressed  at  first  by  the  calamity-,  but 
speedily  recovered  his  equanimity 
when  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind.  "Arrah, 
an  plase  your  honor,"  he  said,  run- 
ning to  his  master,  "can  anything 
be  said  to  be  lost  when  you  know 
where  it  is?"  "Certainly  not," 
replied  the  officer.  "Why,  then,  by 
my  sowl  and  St.  Patrick,  your  tea- 
kettle lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

A  butler  Lord  Townshend  had 
when  Viceroy  of  Ireland  was  as 
ready  with  an  answer  on  a  somewhat 
similar  occasion,  but  the  answer  was 
a  good  deal  less  appreciated.  When 
preparing  the  table  for  a  choice  fes- 
tival, the  man  was  unlucky  enough 
to  break  a  dozen  very  rare  and  cost- 
ly china  plates  of  a  most  beautiful 
pattern.  "You  blockhead,"  angrily 
exclaimed  Lord  Townshend,  meeting 
him  a  few  minutes  after,  carrying 
another  dozen  plates  in  his  hand. 
"How  did  you  do  it  ?"  "Upon  my 
soul,  lord,  they  happened  to  fall  just 
so, ' '  was  the  man 's  answer,  as,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  he  dash- 
ed the  pile  he  was  carrying  upon 
the  marble  hearth,  where  the  plates 
were  shattered  into  a  hundred 
pieces ! 

The  original  hero  of  a  story  that 
has  been  attributed  to  a  great  varie- 
ty of  sources,  and  is  continually  be- 
ing served  up  by  ingenious  littera- 
teurs, was  also  an  Irishman.  Anoy- 
ed  by  the  custom  of  giving  vails  to 
the  servants  of  the  friends  at  whose 
houses  he  dined,  this  gentleman  play- 
ed a  trick  at  a  certain  nobleman's 
place  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to 
the  practice  in  that  house  at  least. 
He  collected  about  a  dozen  farthings 
and  as  the  servants  stood  in  two 
rows,  forming  an  avenue,  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure,  he  distri- 
buted one  to  each,  right  and  left  al- 
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ternately.  By  the  time  he  had  given 
the  last,  the  butler,  with  whom  he 
had  commenced,  respectfully  advanc- 
ed and  very  humbly  began  to  stam- 
mer out  an  apology.  ^^I  believe, 
sir,  von  have — made  a  slight  mistake 

—you  have "  ''Not  at  all!     Not 

at  all!"  was  the  ansAver.  ''I  never 
give  less."  The  dumfounded  menial 
attempted  in  vain  to  explain.  The 
deparing  guest  hurried  to  his  car- 
riage, reiterating  each  time  the  but- 
ler opened  his  lips,  ''I  never  give 
less,  I  tell  you,  my  good  man." 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Irishman  is 
as  renoAvned  as  his  wit.  Few  stories 
more  clearly  prove  this  than  that 
concerning  the  Irishman  who,  at  a 
certain  Leicester  hotel,  ran  up  a  long 
bill  which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  somewhat  harsh- 
ly taken  to  task  by  the  landlord,  who 
swore  that  if  the  bill  were  not  settled 
by  the  next  Fair  Day  he  would  sell 
his  guest's  horse.  When  the  day  came 
and  the  landlord  Avas  preparing  to 
put  his  threat  in  execution,  the  de- 
linquent begged  for  a  few  hours' 
grace  and  the.  sole  use  of  one  of  the 
stables.  The  request  being  granted, 
he  sent  the  toAvn-crier  out  to  proclaim 
in  all  the  most  public  places  that  at 
such  an  inn  there  had  just  arrived 
a  wonderful  and  miraculous  horse, 
Avith  his  head  Avliere  his  tail  should 
be.  to  be  seen  by  all  curious  persons 
for  sixpence.  So  attractive  an  an- 
nouncement dreAV  an  enormous  crowd 
of  visitors,  Avho,  having  paid  their 
fee,  Avere  shown  into  the  stable,  in 
Avhich  they  found  the  poor  animal 
Avith  his  tail  tied  to  the  manager! 
This  each  visitor  thought  too  good  a 
joke  to  be  enjoyed  singly,  auu,  not 
Avishine:  to  be  laughed  at,  they  one 
and  all  described  the  marAellous 
horse  in  such  gloAving  colors  that  the 
owner.  Avho  stood  at  the  door,  re- 
ceiA'ed  not  merely  sufficient  money  to 
pay  liis  l)ill  half  a  dozen  times  OA^er, 


but  enouiili  to  have  bought,  had  he 
SO  wished,  the  fee  simple  of  the 
stable  itself! 

The  rebuke  administered  by  an 
Irishman  to  friends  who  attempted  to 
lake  advantage  of  his  good  nature 
was  as  much  to  the  point.  KnoAving 
that  he  Avas  about  to  take  a  trip  to 
the  Mediterranean,  half  the  people 
he  kncAV  inundated  him  Avith  requests 
to  purchase  for  them  all  sorts  of 
things.  The  commissions  were  so 
numerous  that  he  begg'.Hl  each  person 
to  write  doAvn  all  particulars  of  Avhat 
Avas  Avanted  on  a  ^  separate  slip  of 
paper.  In  spite  of  these  precautions, 
however,  he  returned  home  almost 
empty-handed.  A  most  unfortunate 
accident,  he  explained,  had  occurred. 
On  the  day  he  sailed,  as  he  was  look- 
ing over  the  slips  on  the  upper  deck, 
a  sudden  gust  of  Avind  carried  them 
all  out  of  his  hands  and  overboard. 
''But,"  asked  one  of  his  friends, 
"hoAV  did  it  happen  that  Dr.  Bern- 
ard's slip  did  not  get  bloAvn  away 
too,  for  I  hear  you  have  brought  him 
what  he  Avanted  ?"  "The  explana- 
tion is  perfectly  simple,"  was  the 
2insAvcr.  "Dr.  Bernard  took  the  pre- 
caution of  putting  a  piece  of  gold 
into  his  note,  and  the  Aveight  pre- 
vented it  from  flying  aAvay." 

We  must  finish  with  the  account  of 
the  small  colonel  and  the  big  Irish 
soldier.  The  former,  a  particularly 
'diminutive  specimen  of  humanity, 
Avas  putting  a  strapping  felloAV  from 
the  Emerald  Isle,  OA^er  six  feet  in 
height,  through  his  paces  one  day. 
"Come,  man,  hold  up  your  head — 
higher,  man!"  "Yes,  sir,"  "Higher, 
man — higher,  I  tell  you — higher." 
"What,  so,  sir  ?"  said  the  recruit, 
raising  his  head  much  aboA'^e  the 
horizontal  parallel.  "Yes,  man." 
"And  am  I  always  to  remain  so, 
sir?"  "Yes,  you  are."  "Why, 
then,  I'll  saA^  good-bye  to  you,  col- 
onel,  I  shall   never  see   you   again." 


Ballooning,  the  New  Hobby 

BY    AERO    IN    WORLD\S    WORK    (ENGLISH) 

The  writer  contends  that  ballooning  is  no  longer  dangerous  or  expensive.  He  computes 
the  cost  of  a  ballo  n,  capable  of  making  200  ascents,  to  be  about  £150  and  the  expense  con- 
nected with  an  ascension  about  £12.  He  further  explains  the  method  of  inflating  a  balloon 
and  gives  iuformation  about  the  Aero  Club. 


UNTIL  the  last  year  or  so,  lew 
people  have  iiiouglit  seriousiy 
of  taking  up  ballooning  as  a 
liobby.  The  reason  for  this  has 
probably  been  twofold.  First  and 
foremost  was  the  deep-rooted  popu- 
lar belief  and  of  all  forms  of  travel 
sailing  in  the  air  involves  tke  maxi- 
mum of  risk;  and  secondly,  that  to 
become  the  owner  of  a  balloon,  and 
to  command  the  wherewithal  of  its 
inflation,  repairs,  transport,  etc., 
necessitates  a  very  considerable  out- 
lay of  hard  cash. 

To-day,  however,  the  outlook  has 
undergone  a  change  as  complete  as 
it  is  sudden.  People  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  ballooning  is 
neither  especially  dangerous  nor 
prohibitively  expensive — that,  when 
compared  with  motoring,  for  in- 
stance, it  has  much  to  recommend 
it  on  both  scores.  If  we  take  first 
the  question  of  cost,  most  people 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  real- 
ly serviecable  balloon,  fully  equipp- 
ed and  capable  of  carrying  four  per- 
sons, may  be  purchased  for  £150.  If 
the  *'skin"  be  constructed  of  pure 
silk,  the  cost  will  run  to  £200.  This 
additional  outlay,  however,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  in  any  way  necessary, 
as  the  less  expensive  balloon  will 
answ^er  all  practical  purposes,  and 
will  prove  capable  of  outlasting,  kjh 
the  average,  some  200  ascents.  In 
other  words,  the  capital  depreciation 
of  the  balloon  after  each  trip  is  only 
about  15s.  or  £1,  according  to  its 
original    cost. 

But  to  become  the  proud  owner  of 
a  balloon  does  not,  of  course,  put  an 


end  to  expense.  Gas  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  each  trip  to  cloudland,  and 
45,000  cubic  feet  will  be  required 
to  lift  your  balloon  with  its  four 
passengers.  Wherever  possible,  or- 
dinary coal  gas  will  be  employed — 
hydrogen  gas,  which  can  be  made  on 
the  spot  by  steeping  iron  filings  in  dil- 
ute sulphuric  acid,  being  much  more 
costly.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  a 
supply  of  coal-gas  is  drawn  from  the 
main  of  the  local  company,  Ave  may 
put  the  average  cost  of  inflating  the 
balloon  at  about  2s.  per  1,000  feet. 
— that  is,  £4  10s.  The  actual  cost 
may  be  more  or  less  according  to 
the  current  gas  rate  of  the  district. 

Another  item  of  expense  is  the  ex- 
pert's fee  for  inflation.  Messrs. 
Spencer  Brothers  will  undertake 
responsibility  as  a  cost  of  £5  5s. 
and  although  the  parsimonious  ama- 
teur may  imagine  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  avoid  this  particular 
outlay,  he  will  soon  discover  his  mis- 
take. To  inflate  a  balloon  success- 
fully calls  for  very  considerable  ex- 
perience; without  it,  waste  of  gas 
and  injury  to  the  fabric — not  to 
mention  much  shame  and  confusion 
of  face — will  inevitably  result.  So 
that  for  every  trip,  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  thoroughly  seasoned 
''old  hand,"  expert  assistance  should 
be  retained.  A  certain  amount  of 
money  will  be  required  for  tips  and 
labor,  a  few  strong  men  being  abso- 
lutely indispensible  to  cope  with  the 
heavy  work  of  moving  sand-bags,  at- 
taching the  car,  etc.  If,  too,  the 
wind  should  happen  to  be  a  little 
playful,  quite  a  young  army  of  help- 
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erb  may  be  required  just  prior  to  the 
ascent — other^vise  your  balloon  may 
run  away  with  you,  and  blunder  into 
a  tree  or  a  building.  Moreover, 
when  the  voyage  is  over,  helpers  are 
generally  required.  They  come  run- 
ning from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
even  in  the  most  thinly  populated  dis- 
tricts, and  are  usually  quite  willing 
to  lend  a  .hand  without  thought  of 
payment.  Still,  tips  must  certainly 
be  reckoned,  as  an  item  of  expense 
in  every  trip.  There  is,  too,  the  cost 
of  carting,  which  may  be  consider- 
able if  your  voyage  ends  in  a  field 
many  miles  from  the  nearest  railway 
station.  The  clever  aeronaut,  how- 
ever, takes  this  point  into  considera- 
tion when  deciding  how  and  where 
he  shall  descend  to  earth.  As  for 
the  cost  of  carriage  by  rail,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  this  may  be  nil 
— the  balloon,  if  of  ordinary  size, 
passing  as  '^ passenger's  luggage"  if 
a  party  of  three  or  four  travel  with 
it. 

All  things  considered,  it  seems 
that  the  average  cost  per  voyage  in 
a  balloon  of  the  size  men- 
tioned above  works  out  at 
about  £12  or  £13 ;  and  if  the 
expense  Avere  borne  equally  by  the 
four  passengers  who  took  part  in 
the  trip,  it  is  claimed  that  a  greater 
amount  of  healthful  pleasure  is  ob- 
tained for  one's  outlay  than  in  the 
case  of  most  other  fashionable  hob- 
bies. 

We  may  follow  in  imagination  the 
preparations  which  precede  a  voyage 
into  cloudland.  The  balloon  arrives 
upon  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
bundle — carefully  rolled  into  small 
compass,  and  packed  in  a  stout  can- 
vas wrapper.  With  her  comes  the 
car  and  her  complement  of  sand- 
bags. First  the  canvas  wrapper  is 
spread  upon  the  ground,  and  on  it, 
by  means  of  much  deft  pulling,  the 


great  deflated  silk  bag  is  arranged 
It  is  here  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
expert  begins  to  manifest  itself.  To 
the  onlooker,  the  balloon  is  a  myster- 
ious pile  of  tough  yellow  silk,  with 
innumerable  wrinkles  and  folds.  But 
Mr.  Spencer  directs  a  little  pulling 
here  and  a  little  smoothing  out  there, 
until  at"  length  he  satisfies  himself 
that  all  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fitting 
of  the  valve  which  will  ride  upon  the 
summit  of  the  inflated  balloon.  Here, 
too,  the  presence  of  the  expert  is  in- 
valuable. The  valve  allows  the  voy- 
agers to  deflate  by  degrees  the  bal- 
loon when  they  desire  to  descend 
to  earth;  and  if,  througli  any  care- 
lessness, it  should  refuse  to  work, 
very  grave  consequences  might  re- 
sult. 

Next  comes  the  covering  of  the 
procumbent  balloon  w^ith  its  vast  net" 
work  and  when  this  has  been  done, 
all  is  ready  for  admitting  the  gas. 
A  canvas  pipe  connects  the  gas  main 
with  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  and 
despite  the  enormous  inrush,  the  spec" 
tators  will  have  time  enough  to  ' '  cool 
their  heels"  ere  the  great  yellow  bag 
will  be  completely  filled.  During  its 
early  stages  of  inflation,  the  balloon 
has  a  quite  laughable  appearance.  It 
l)uffs  up  from  the  ground  like  giant 
soap-suds  at  first.  Fifteen  minutes 
or  so  later  it  will  have  the  appearance 
of  an  enormous  mushroom  emerging 
from  the  soil.  Another  interval,  and 
it  will  have  assumed  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  ''suet  pudding 
stage."  And  at  last,  when  it  rises 
completely  from  the  ground  within 
its  controlling  net,  it  will  exhibit 
the  familiar  pear-shaped  form. 

But  the  balloon  mast  be  most  care- 
fully watched  and  tended  during  the 
whole  process  of  inflation.  It  must 
be  neither  unduly  cramped,  nor  must 
it    have   excessive    liberty.     A   circle 
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of  weighty  sand-bags  surround  it,  at- 
tached to  the  net;  and  as  these  are 
lifted  by  the  puffing  silk  from  the 
ground,  they  are  in  turn  adjusted. 
When  the  balloon  is  filling  rapidly, 
two  or  three  men  will  be  kept  busy 
in  this  way,  the  while  Mr.  Spencer 
keeps  constant  watch  in  order  that 
no  part  of  the  silk  may  become  creas- 
ed. A  large  crease  once  formed  can- 
not be  shaken  out,  but  will  entail 
a  considerable  loss  in  the  capacity 
of  the  balloon  and  consequently  in 
its  lifting  power. 

The  balloon  being  successfully  in- 
flated, the  strong  wickerwork  basket, 
or  car,  is  attached.  The  network  is 
now  liberated  from  the  circle  of  sand- 
bags, and  the  balloon  is  only  pre- 
vented from  soaring  aloft  by  the 
strong  arms  of  the  men  who  hold  the 
basket.  The  time  has  now  come 
for  the  voyagers  to  take  their  seats. 
Old  hands  scramble  in  with  perfect 
nonchalance,  but  the  novice  is  beset 
with  many  fears,  nor  are  these  al- 
layed by  the  jolting  which  he  is  like- 
ly to  experience  during  the  few  sec- 
onds which  precede  the  start.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  drag  the  balloon 
across  the  ground,  in  order  that  a 
fair  start,  without  risk  of  encounter- 
ing trees  or  buildings  may  be  assur- 
ed. A  very  little  wind  will  often 
make  this  maneouvring  a  somewhat 
difficult  matter — reducing  it,  in  fact, 
to  a  struggle  between  the  balloon  and 
the  men  who  hold  her,  the  accom- 
panying- sensations  to  the  voyagers 
the  car  strongly  resembling  those  ex- 
perienced in  an  open  boat  on  a  chop- 
py sea.  However,  this  discomfort 
is  always  short-lived.  Immediately 
the.  order  ''Hands  off"  has  been 
given,  all  unpleasant  sensations  cease. 
The  earth  seems  to  sink  rapidly  away 
from  beneath  one's  feet,  and  the 
novice  begins,  almost  immediately, 
to  pluck  up  courage  and  to  ask  him- 


self what  he  can  possibly  have  fear- 
ed. Mr.  Spencer  has  said  that  in 
all  his  experience  (which  is  a  wide 
one,  by  the  way)  he  never  met  a  per- 
son whose  nervousness  had  not  com- 
pletely vanished  before  he  or  she  had 
been  up  in  the  air  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Besides  the  meets  of  the  Areo 
Club  at  Ranelagh,  which  have  done 
feo  much  to  popularize  ballooning, 
and  have  come  to  be  recognized  al- 
most as  society  functions;,  several 
races  have  already  been  run  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  two 
or  three  years  will  see  quite  a  num- 
ber of  balloon  races,  and  that  bal- 
looning as  a  hobby  will  become  more 
popular. 

Moreover,  the  Areo  Club  exists 
for  a  more  serious  purpose  than  the 
mere  popularising  of  ballooning. 
In  a  recent  conversation  with  the 
writer,  its  secretary  insisted  strong- 
ly upon  this  point.  At  the  present 
time,  balloons  are  little  more  than 
big  toys.  True,  one  may  go  ''up  in 
a  balloon"  with  safety  and  comfort, 
thanks  to  the  perfect  equipment  of 
these  modern  air  ships.  But  there  is 
still  one  thing  lacking.  The  ship  is 
without  a  rudder.  By  exercising  his 
judgment,  and  rising  or  falling  in 
the  hope  of  striking  a  favorable  cur- 
rent of  air,  the  experienced  aeronaut 
sometimes  contrives  to  reach  the  port 
which  he  had  in  mind  when  he  set 
sail.  But  this  is  purely  a  matter  of 
luck  as  things  stand  at  present.  The 
chief  object  of  the  Areo  Club,  then, 
is  to  discover  some  contrivance  that 
will  render  a  balloon  dirigible.  They 
are  ready  to  investigate  any  theory 
aimed  at  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  to  assist  any  inventor  whose 
ideas,  in  their  opinion,  are  practical 
and  to  the  point.  Funds  are  held  in 
readiness  for   this  purpose,    and   the 
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club  has  the  authority  of  subscribers 
to  ' '  ask  for  more ' '  should  occasion 
demand.  Ere  long  the  existing  bal- 
loon, blown  hither  and  thither  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind,  may  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  its  place  being  taken  by 
a  navigable  air  ship — one  that  may, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  be  steered 
through  the  atmosphere  as  a  vessel 
is  steered  across  tlie  ocean.  Such, 
at  all  events,  is  the  ideal  of  the  Areo 
Club. 

\  The  attention  of  all  and  sundry 
has  lately  been  attracted  to  balloon- 
ing by  the  contest  for  the  Gordon 
Bennet  Cup.  The  efficiency  of  mod- 
em balloons  of  the  best  type  has  been 
put  to  a  most  interesting  test,  but  al- 
though it  was  hoped  that  much  good 
would  result  to  aeronauts,  both  as  a 
science  and  a  hobby,  the  final  opin- 
ion in  expert  circles  is  that  '  ^  nothing 
new  has  been  learnt."  In  fact  the 
results  of  the  contest  were  rather 
disappointijng.  Several  of  the  bal- 
loons that  started  from  Paris  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Channel,  but 
none  of  these  came  near  breaking 
the  record  of  1,200  miles  established 
by  Count  de  la  Vaulx.  Lieutenant 
Lahm  (United  States),  the  victor, 
covered  little  more  than  400  miles 
as  the  crow  flies.  He  reached  a  point 
near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  and  did 
considerably  better  than  Signor  Yon- 
willer  (Italy),  who  covered  about 
370  miles,  from  point  to  point.  One 
of  Great  Britain's  representatives, 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  has  been  placed 
third  in  tlie  contest,  and  not  fourth 
as  was  originally  stated  in  the  press. 
The  mystery  which  surrounded  this 
gentleman 's  whereabouts  at  first  fav- 
ored the  hope  that  he  might  have 
beaten  Lieutenant  Lahm's  distance. 
That  he  did  not  do  so  implies  no  de- 
fect in  his  ability  as  an  aeronaut, 
nor  in  his  balloon.  The  three  British 
balloons,  each  of  the  uini<^nnl   capac- 


ity of  77,000  ft.,  were  equal  in  every 
way  to  any  of  the  others  wdiich  took 
part  in  the  contest.  In  fact,  the  re- 
sult of  a  balloon  race,  as  matters 
stand,  must  inevitably  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  chance.  The  contest- 
ants are  at  the  mercy  of  the  current 
of  air  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
Still,  the  race  cannot  fail  to  have 
given  a  very  useful  impetus  to  aerial 
navigation  by  attracting  public  at- 
tention thereto,  and  stimulating  the 
inventive  faculty  of  those  who  are 
actively  interested  in  the  science. 
Before  next  year's  race,  someone  may 
have  hit  upon  a  device  for  steering- 
balloons — for  overcoming,  in  some 
measure,  the  influence  of  fickle  winds. 
In  any  case,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  even  greater  interest  will  be 
taken  in  next  year's  race  than  was 
evinced  in  the  one  which  has  just 
been  contested. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
many  ladies  have  recently  bestowed 
their  patronage  upon  ballooning. 
Americans  are  very  keen  aeronauts, 
and  it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Harold  Gould, 
the  wife  of  the  millionaire,  was  the 
first  lady  to  ''go  aloft.'*  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs. 
Gould  made  her  trip  above  English 
soil,  travelling  from  Wandsworth  to 
Ashford  in  Mr.  Frank  Hedges  But- 
ler's balloon,  and  being  carried  at 
one  part  of  the  trip  to  a  height  of 
7,000  feet.  President  Roosevelt's 
daughter,  during  her  stay  in  Eng- 
land, received  several  pressing  in- 
vitations to  follow  Mrs.  Gould's  ex- 
ample. Mrs.  Longworth,  however, 
made  an  ascent  some  years  ago  in 
America,  when  something  i  went 
wrong  Avith  the  balloon;  and  although 
it  was  brought  safely  to  earth,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  realize  why  the  lady 
has  declined  ever  since  to  renew  her 
experiences  of  voyaging  in  cloud- 
land.     Mrs.   Manville  is  a   ladv  bal- 
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loonist  of  considerable  experience; 
so,  also,  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Asslieton 
Harbord.  So  far,  royalty  has  not 
ventured  skywards,  though  the  King 


of  Spain  has  yearnings  towards  bal- 
looning, while  Princess  Teano  is  like- 
wise reputed  to  be  a  devotee  of 
aeronautics. 


A  Gambler's  Chance 

BY    MONTAGUE    GLASS    IN    MUNSEY  S 

This  is  the  tale  of  one  of  those  fortunate  interventions  of  Providence  irto  the  ways  of 
man,  whereby  threatened  disaster  has  been  averted.  It  is  a  story  of  the  business  world, 
with  stock  market  interests,  that  will  prove  entertaining  tu  busy  men  of  affairs. 


LITTLE  did  it  avail  Jakie  Fein- 
berg  that  he  sold  more  Tage- 
blatts  than  any  other  boys  in 
Sewart  Park,  for  the  Semitic  ances- 
try that  determined  the  quality  of 
his  business  ability  had  endowed  him 
with  an  inordinate  lust  for  gamb- 
ling, which  consumed  all  the  profits 
of  his  newspaper  vending. 

Now,  Jimmie  Brennan's  attitude 
toward  gambling  was  different.  He 
played  craps  because  it  was  the 
vogue.  If  you  didn't  shoot  dice,  you 
weren't  one  of  the  gang,  he  reason- 
ed; and  so  he  continued  to  risk  not 
only  the  small  sum  at  stake,  but  a 
good  licking  from  his  mother  to 
boot. 

,  Mrs.  Brennan  allowed  Jimmie  out 
of  his  weekly  stipend  sixty  cents  for 
lunches,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  daily; 
and  to  the  end  that  none  of  it  should 
go  for  riotous  living,  he  was  obliged 
each  night  to  display  the  correct  un- 
expended balance,  or  suffer  the  pen- 
alty. Rarely  did  he  exceed  his  daily 
allowance  for  his  mother's  hand  was 
heavy,  and  laid  on  in  correction, 
potent  for  good.  Accordingly,  one 
Monday  morning  it  was  an  untoAvard 
destiny  that  confronted  Jimmie  with 
the  tempter,  Jakie  Feinberg,  and  he 
arrived  a  half  hour  late  at  Mr. 
Goodel's    office,   with    but    twenty   of 


the    hebdomadal    fifty    cents  remain- 
ing in  his  trousers. 

Only  the  necessity  of  reaching  the 
office  before  his  employer  had  brought 
the  game  to  a  reluctant  close,  and  it 
was  with  the  promise  to  renew  the 
contest  on  the  dock  at  the  foot  of 
Wall  St.  between  one  and  two  that 
Jimmie  had  hastened  down-town  to 
his  labor.  He  arrived  breathless,  to 
find  his  employer,  Mr.  Goodel,  seated 
in  the  private  office.  M'r.  Gioodel 
frowned  severely  as  Jimmie  tiptoed 
to  his  little  desk  in  the  outer  room. 
^^Boy"  he  cried  in  an  awful  voice, 
^'you're  late!" 

Jimmie  gulped  and  made  no  re- 
ply. 

^^  Where  have  you  been  f"  Mr. 
Goodel  continued,  and  waited  for  a 
reply. 

At  last  Jimmie 's  excuse  found 
husky  enunciation. 

'^I  was  sick,"  he  muttered.  His 
cheeks,  already  flushed  by  the  exer- 
tion, became  crimson  in  his  effort  to 
stem  the  impending  tears;  but  do  as 
he  might,  a  large  drop  formed  in  the 
corner  of  his  eye  and  rolled  slowly 
down  his  cheek. 

Mr.  Goodel  plunged  behind  the  ex- 
tended sheets  of  his  morning  paper 
and  grew  suddenly  interested  in  the 
editorial  columns. 

^'AVell,  sit  down  in  your  chair  and 
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take  it  easy,"  he  said,  in  tones  of 
gruff  kindliness.  ''Maybe  you'll  feel 
better  after  a  while." 

Then  from  the  editorial  page  he 
turned  to  the  stock  quotations.  In 
the  transactions  of  his  business  of 
investment  securities  Mr.  Goodel  at 
all  times  displayed  a  conservative 
moderation.  He  dreaded  wildcat  en- 
terprises, and  in  reading  the  market 
report  it  was  his  custom  to  skim  over 
in  the  most  cursory  fashion  all  re- 
ferences to  mining  securities,  and 
rarely  did  he  give  more  than  passing 
notice    to    the   quotations  of   indust- 


majority,  this  afternoon,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  result,  the  price  of 
the  preferred  stock  rose  thirty  points 
yesterday.  Conservative  operators 
predict  that  it  will  touch  par  before 
the  close  of  the  market  to-day." 

Thus  read  Mr.  Goodel.  He  made 
a  rapid  calculation  by  which  he  found 
that  in  selling  five  hundred  N.Y.S. 
four  at  ninety-nine,  and  investing 
the  proceeds  in  ''Chocolate,"  as  the 
abbreviation  term  has  it,  he  would 
net  a  profit  of  something  like  good- 
ness knows  how  many  thousand  dol- 
lars before  breakfast  the  next  morn- 


Luddington  Runs  Jimmie  Down. 
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rials.  To-day,  however,  his  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  financial  page,  and, 
caught  by  the  leaded  heading  "Un- 
ited Chocolate  and  Cocoa,"  he  read 
with  interest  the  item  that  followed: 
"In  United  Chocolate  and  Cocoa 
there  was  a  resumption  of  the  phe- 
nomenal activity  which  developed 
yesterday  on  the  agreement  betwen 
both  caucuses  of  the  House  to  in- 
crease the  duty  on  manufactured 
cocoa  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It 
is  expected  that  the  tariff-revision 
bill  will  pass  the  House  by  a     large 


ing.  Then  his  better  judgment  pre- 
vailed and  he  laid  down  the  paper 
with  a  sigh. 

New  York  Southern  Ijonds  are  as 
tangible  as  gold  eagles,  but  "Choco- 
late"— well,  "Chocolate"  was  an  un- 
listed security  dealt  in  by  curb- 
brokers  on  Broad  St. — and,  to  Mr. 
Goodel,  a  curb-broker  was  even  as  a 
dissenting  minister  to  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England. 
II. 

At  this  juncture  GoodePs  brother- 
in-law,      one    Rushmore    Luddington, 
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entered  and  greeted  him  noisly.  Lud- 
dington  was  a  dealer  in  commercial 
paper — the  dealer  in  commercial  pap- 
er, and  hail-fellow-well-met  with 
every  bank  president  in  Wall  St.  His 
conversation  was  studded  with  allus- 
ions to  dialogues  between  himself  and 
these  executive  officers,  av herein  he 
addressed  each  one  of  them  by  his 
abbreviated  Christian  name,  and  they 
called  him  in  return,  ^^Luddy,  old 
boy/' 

He  hid  a  shrewd  temperament  be- 
neath a  boyish  and  jovial  exterior 
that  in  an  old  man  might  be  thought 
a  trifle  unbecoming.  Goodel,  how- 
ever, had  a  high  opinion  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law's judgment,  and  could 
alwaj^s  gage  the  importance  of  the 
information  which  Luddington  could, 
if  he  would,  disclose,  by  the  degree 
of   hilarity  he   developed. 

This  morning  he  was  particularly 
boisterous,  and  Goodel  scented  a  val- 
uable market-tip  under  the  cloak 
of  his  brother-in-law's  merriment. 

^^H'lo,  Luddy,"  he  cried.  ^ How's 
the  market  *?  Sit  clown  'n'  make 
yourself  comfortable." 

Luddy  sank  into  the  chair  with  a 
grunt.  His  two  hundred  pounds,  con- 
tained within  a  trifle  more  than  five 
'  feet,  were  further  compressed  by  a 
frock-coat,  which  fitted  without  a 
wrinkle  and  made  almost  an  acro- 
batic feat  out  of  the  simple  act  of 
sitting   down. 

''Look  here,  Goodel,"  he  said,  in 
tones  of  a  melting  confidential  tim- 
ber. ''There's  the  opportunity  of  a 
liftime  to-day.  The  House  is  sure  to 
pass  the  tariff-revision  bill,  and  when 
it  does,  there  will  be  some  astound- 
ing developments." 

Goodel  blew  clouds  of  smoke  that 
expressed  his  interest  more  eloquent- 
ly than  speech  alone. 

''I  see  youVe  been  reading  the  fi- 
nancinl      page,"     Luddv   went     on; 


"but    their      prediction    isn't      half 
bright  enough." 

His  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 

"I  have  K.  P.'s  word  £or  ^it, 
Chocolate  will  touch  one  hundred 
and  fifty  by  next  week." 

Goodel  shook  his  head. 

"It's  no  use,  Luddy,  he  said.  "I 
haven't  the  available  funds,  and  if 
I  had,  speculation  is  not  in  my  line./' 

Luddington  made  an  impatient 
gesture. 

"The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime," 
he  repeated.  "You  know  I  never 
take  a  flier,  for  I  couldn't  buy  a 
hundred  shares  without  every  one 
on  Wall  Street  knowing  it;  but 
really,  my  dear  Goodel,  it  would  be 
criminal  to  regiect  this  splendid  oc- 
casion." 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do."  Goodel 
interrupted.  "Come  and  take  lunch 
with  me.  In  the  meantime  I'll  think 
it  over,  and  if  I  decide  on  anything 
I'll  let  you  know  then." 

Luddington  arose  and  fairly  waft- 
ed himself  out  of  the  office,  for,  de- 
spite his  weight,  he  was  remarkably 
light  on  his  feet,  and  dashed  around 
from  bank  to  bank,  peddling  his 
commercial  paper,  with  all  the  agil- 
ity of  a  man  half  his  age. 

"I'll  see  you  at  twelve,"  he  said, 
,i',oing  out.  He  left  a  faint  odor  of 
^  iolets  behind  him,  for  Luddy 's  bou- 
tonniere  was  as  much  a  part  of  him 
i's  his  little  spiked  beard. 

Goodel  smoked  furiously  at  his 
cigar  until  the  ends  of  his  mustache 
Avere  perilously  near  to  scorching. 

"Boy,"  he  called,  flinging  away 
the  end,  "how  do  you  feel  now?" 

Jimmie  arose  and  murmured  that 
he  was  better. 

"Then  go  out  and  buy  me  three 
evening  pa|:)ers,  showing  the  open- 
ing prices,"  he  said.  "Be  sure  to 
get  one  showing  the  opening  prices. 
Do    von  understand'? 
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^^Yessir,"  Jimmie  replied,  and  ran 
for  the  elevator. 

He  returned  ten  minutes  later  with 
three  papers,  one  of  them  pink. 
Goodel  took  them  into  his  room  and 
shut  the  door.  He  turned  them  over 
and  over,  but  not  a  trace  of  any 
market  news  was  visible. 

''Boy,"  he  roared,  ''didn't  I  tell 
you  to  buy  me  a  paper  with  the 
opening  prices  in  it?" 

"Yessir, "  said  Jimmie. 

"Well,  where   are   they?" 


in  the  first  three  minutes.  He  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  then, 
with  an  air  of  determination,  he  put 
on  his  hat  and  went  down  to  the 
office  of  Matthews  &  Company,  his 
brokers,  where  he  watched  the  tick- 
er for  a  good  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

"Chocolate"  advanced  on  thou- 
sand-share sales  to  ninety-five,  an^ 
had  Mr.  Goodel  been  a  man  of  ner- 
vous temperament,  his  excitement 
might    have   conquered  his  judgment 


Here,  you   boy,  where've  you  been?' 


Jimmie  folded  the  first  page  and 
grinned   triumphantly. 

"Here  they  are,  sir,"  he  cried, 
and  pointed  to  a  double  heading: 
"  To-Day 's  Entries  and  Probable 
Odds." 

Goodel  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge 
of   apoplexy. 

"You  take  these  papers  back," 
he  yelled,  "and  get  me  the  edition 
showing  the  stock-market   opening." 

When  Jimmie  came  back,  Mr. 
Goodel  ascertained  that  "Chocolate" 
had  opened  at  ninetv  with  ten  sales 


and  he  would  have  loaded  himself 
up  with  every  share  of  chocolate 
available. 

As  it  was,  when  he  entered  his 
office  it  needed  little  pressure  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Luddington,  for  he  had 
about  made  up  his  mind  to  buy  a 
thousand  shares.  The  utmost  con- 
fidence pievailed  in  Wall  St.  that 
the  tariff-revision  bill  would  gp 
through  before  two  o'clock,  and  not 
only  "Chocolate"  but  many  othef 
industrials  on    the    list   reflected,   by 
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a   sharp    advance    in   prices,    the  ex- 
cited tone  of  the  market. 

Luddington  arrived  promptly  at 
twelve,  and  (loodel  and  he  left  im- 
mediately, noi-  did  they  return  until 
nearly  one.  Luddington 's  strident 
laughter  testified  to  a  successful  lun- 
cheon, with  at  least  two  quarts  of 
Avine,  while  even  Goodel  was  ai 
trifle  flushed  and  garrulous.  He  sat 
down  immediately  and  drew  a  check 
for  a  large  amount,  which,  together 
with  an  order  to  purchase  two  thou- 
sand "Chocolate,"  he  enclosed  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to  Matthews 
&   Company, 

III 
It  w^as  now  ten  minutes  past  one, 
and  Jimmie  chafed  at  the  delay.  No 
doubt  Jakie  Feinberg  would  wait  for 
him,  but  one  hour  was  a  trifling 
period  in  which  to  recoup  his  morn- 
ing's losses.  At  length  Mr.  Goodel 
called  him  into   his   office. 

''Boy,"  he  said,  ''you  go  to  lunch 
now,  and  while  you're  out  take  this 
^letter  to  Matthews  &  Company.  Be 
sure  to  go  there  first." 

Jimmie  seized  the  envelope  and 
was  off  like  a  flash. 

"Be  careful."  Mr.  Goodel  called 
after  him.     "Don't   lose   it." 

Luddington  rose,  and  they  shook 
hands  with  sucli  cordiality  as  a 
bottle  of  wine  will  engender. 

"Wish  you  luck,  old  man,"  he 
said.  "You're  in  for  a  good  thing." 
Goodel  smile  "1  a  little  vacuously 
and,  as  Luddington  closed  the  door, 
sighed  heavily.  Speculation,  he  re- 
flected, pla7rs  the  deuce  with  a  man's 
money  and  peace  of  mind.  His  lips 
■  uttered  and  reuttered  the  words  till 
a  faint  drowsiness  came  over  him 
and,  induced  by  his  unwonted  in- 
temperance at  luncheon,  his  head 
lurched  forward  on  his  breast  and 
ho  sank  into  a  profound  slumber. 
Jimmie  hastened  down  to  the  foot 


of  Wall  Street,  the  note  tucked  in 
his  breast  pocket,  and  the  thought 
of  Jakie  waiting  there  spurred  him 
on,  so  that  he  arrived  at  about  half 
past  one.  For  once  Jakie 's  luck 
stayed  with  him  while  they  shook 
the  dice  and  threw  again  and  again 
until  Jimmie 's  twenty  cents  dwindl- 
ed to  five,  mounted  to  fifteen,  dim- 
inished once  more.  At  last,  at  a 
([uarter  to  three,  fortune  entirely  de- 
serted him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
declare  himself  flat  broke. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  office, 
plunged  in  despondency.  As  he 
reached  the  corner  of  Broad  Street, 
an  excited  mob  surged  around  the 
curb-brokers'  enclosure.  Messengers 
ran  hither  and  thither,  and  over- 
grown newsboys  with  husky  voices 
were  yelling  their  extras. 

His  hands  were  thrust  deep  into 
his  trousers  pockets  and  his  mind 
dwelt  on  the  licking  to  come,  so  that 
when  Luddington  bounded  down  the 
steps  of  the  Industrial  Trust  Com- 
pany building,  Jimmie  not  only  fail- 
ed to  see  him,  but  was  knocked 
squarely  into  the  gutter  as  well. 

Luddington  rushed  over  to  Good- 
el's  quarters  and  burst  into  the  pri- 
vate office  like  a  whirlwind.  Its  oc- 
cupant snored  in  oblivion  of  the  dis- 
aster that  awaited  him  as  Ludding- 
ton entered  and  shook  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

"Goodel,  wake  up,"  Luddington 
yelled.  There  was  no  trace  of  the 
debonair  "Luddy,  old  man"  in  the 
perspiring  and  disheveled  figure  that 
fairly   danced  w^itli  excitement. 

"What's  the  matter"?"  gasped  the 
rudely   awakened   Goodel. 

"Awful,  awful!"  Luddy  ejacu- 
lated. "The  tariff -re  vision  bill  was 
defeated.  Some  misunderstanding 
among  the  leaders;  'Chocolate'  drop" 
ped  to  fifty,  and  the  bottom's  fallen 
out  of  the  whole  market." 
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Goodel  turned  white  and  almost 
fainted. 

'^ Let's  get  a  paper.  Here  you, 
boy,"  he  yelled. 

There  was  no  answer. 

Goodel  jumped  up  and  reached 
the  outer  office  just  as  the  forlorn 
Jimmie  entered,  all  dusty  from  his 
tumble,  and  attempted  to  reach  his 
desk  unnoticed. 

^^Here,  you  boy,  where 've  you 
been*?"  he  said. 

''To  lunch,"  Jimmie  croaked. 

''To  lunch!"  Goodel  shouted. 
"Great  Heavens,  it's  almost  three 
o^clock!" 

Jimmie  made  no  reph\ 

"Did  you  deliver  that  letter?" 
Goodel  said. 

Jimmie  jumped  as  though  he  had 
been  shot. 

"Oh,  gee!"  he  muttered.  "I  for- 
got all  about  it,"  and  reaching  down 
into  his  breast  pocket,  he  pulled  out 
the  crumpled  missive  addressed  to 
Matthews  &  Company. 

"Give  it  to  me,  give   it   to   me!" 


Goodel  shrieked  hysterically,  and 
without  waiting  to  open  it,  tore  en- 
velope, check,  and  order  to  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  He  sank  into  a  chair 
utterly  exhausted   with    excitement. 

"What  delayed  you  all  this 
time?"  he  said  weakly,  trying  to 
maintain  a  semblance  of  composure. 

Jimmie  hung  his  head. 

"I  met  a  kid  I  know  and  we  were 
shooting  craps,"  he  almost  whisper- 
ed. 

"What!"  roared  Goodel. 
bling  hey?  And  you  lost, 
bet  a  million." 

Jimmie  nodded   dolefully. 

"Well,"  said  his  employer,  reach- 
ing down  into  his  pocket,  "here  is  a 
ten-dollar  bill  for  you.  Don't  ever 
gamble  again.  It's  a  terrible  thing 
to  do.  It  loses  your  money  and  de- 
stroys your  peace  of  mind,  by  gad!" 

He  turned  to  Luddington  with  a 
smile. 

"And   now,  Luddington,"  he   said 


"Gam- 
too,  I'll 


cheerfully, 
steadv 


Let  s    go    down    and 


our  nerves. 


Optimism  is  a  success  builder  ;  pessimism  an 
achievement  killer.  No  matter  if  you  have  lost  your 
property,  your  health,  your  reputation  even,  there  is 
always  hope  for  the  man  who  keeps  a  firm  faith  in 
himself. 


How  the  Kaiser  Works 

BY    EDWARD    T.    HEYN    IN    REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS 

The  Kaiser  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  monarch  and  a  "hustler"  in  the  best  seuse  of  the 
word.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  a  Yankee  on  a  throne.  His  day  is  full  of  activity  and 
all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  civil  and  military,  are  transacted  in  a  systematic  and 
expeditious  manner. 


THE  Kaiser  lias  always  been  a 
great  worker,  and  one  day, 
soon  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  his  wife  broke  out  into 
tears  saying  that  he  would  work 
himself  to  death.  Despite  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  which  the 
ruler  of  Germany  accomplishes  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  his  energy  has 
not  decreased,  but,  in  fact,  has  be- 
come even  greater.  This  is  due  to 
his  healthful  mode  of  living,  and  his 
sensible  division  of  working  hours. 
His  activity  of  mind  was  already 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  Bis- 
'mark.  The  great  statesman  once 
said  that  when  he  wished  to  interest 
the  old  Emperor  William  in  any  mat- 
ter, the  old  gentleman  asked  a  long 
time  for  consideration,  his  son  the 
Emperor  Frederick  understood  him 
easily  and  made  a  rapid  decision, 
but  when  a  matter  was  presented  to 
the  present  Kaiser,  the  latter  had 
already  thought  on  the  subject  and 
drawn  his  conclusions  in  his  own 
characteristic  manner. 

The  sensible  mode  of  living  of 
Kaiser  William  II.  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  ability  to  accomplish 
so  much  work.  He  is  accustomed  to 
go  to  bed  earh^  and  to  rise  at  an 
hour  when  most  of  polite  society  is 
still  in  bed.  The  Kaiser,  in  fact,  is 
an  early  riser  and  frequently  gets 
up  when  darkness  still  hangs  over 
the  Empire.  He  then  exercises  with 
lieavy  dumbbells  for  several  min- 
utes, and  after  being  shaved,  puts 
on  a  general's  interim  uniform.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  is  one  of  the  family 
habits    of   the      HohenzoUerns   never 


to  put  on  a  dressing  gown,  and  even 
the  Empress  appears  at  breakfast 
ill  street  dress. 

At  8  o'clock  the  Kaiser  is  ready- 
to  go  to  breakfast,  when  he  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Empress,  who,  with 
her  own  hands,  has  prepared  his 
coffee.  The  Kaiser  eats  an  English 
breakfast,  consisting  of  rolls  with 
butter,  and  some  cold  meat. 

After  his  hrst  meal  His  Majesty 
goes  to  his  study,  where  he  is  await- 
ed by  his  adjutants.  One  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  the  room  is  intend- 
ed for  business,  for  all  unnecessary 
furnishings  in  it  are  avoided.  The 
chairs  are  covered  with  leather  and 
the  few  pictures  on  the  walls  are 
encased  in  dark  frames.  There  are 
also  several  typewriters,  used  by  the 
Kaiser's  private  secretaries.  Tables 
in  various  parts  of  the  room  serve 
for  the  placing  of  documents  and 
other  papers.  The  Kaiser  dearly 
loves  order  and  likes  to  find  things 
at  once  and  at  a  certain  place.  When 
dictating  to  his  secretary  he  walks 
through  the  room  rapidly,  speaking 
in  short  sentences,  easily  under- 
stood; but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
interrupted.  Letters  and  answers  to 
other  matters,  such  as  petitions,  etc 
disappear  rapidly,  for  the  Kaiser  is 
a  rapid  worker.  It  can,  therefore 
be  well  understood  that  His  Majesty 
dictates  as  many  as  8,000  letters  a 
year.  After  he  has  finished  his  let- 
ters the  Kaiser  peruses  newspaper 
clippings  which  have  been  cut  out 
for  him  from  various  German  and 
foreign  publications.  He  makes  short 
characteristic  marginal  notes,  after 
which    the   cuttings    are    returned  to 
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the  official  bureaus  from  which  they 
came.  In  a  similar  manner  he  fre- 
quently makes  notes  in  pencil  on 
state    documents. 

The  Kaiser  enjoys  talking  over 
the  telephone,  and  ministers  can  ex- 
pect at  all  times  to  be  rung  up,  even 
late  at  night.  When  His  Majesty 
telephones,  the  telephone  officials  are 
not  allowed  to  listen,  but  must  re- 
main some  distance  away.  When 
the  Kaiser  calls  up  a  person,  he  does 
not  make  himself  knoAvn,  but  ex- 
pects to  be  recognized  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice.  The  Kaiser's  inclina- 
tion to  use  the  telephone  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  Russian 
troubles  he  has  been  in  constant 
telephonic  communication  wdth  the 
tzar  of  Russia.  The  interesting 
story  is  told  that  when  the  terrible 
Aalesund  fire  occurred  in  Norway, 
at  a  late  hour  the  Kaiser  rang  up 
Herr  Ballin,  the  director  of  the 
Hamburg  American  steamship  com- 
l>any,  Ballin  was  in  his  bath,  and 
hardly  had  time  to  put  on  a  dress- 
ing gown  to  answer  the  rather  hur- 
ried call  of  his  sovereign. 

Punctually  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  10  in  the  morning  the  Kaiser, 
either  alone  or  with  the  Empress, 
is  ready  to  take  his  ride  or  walk 
liirough  Berlin's  famous  park,  the 
1  hiergarten.  When  >\alking  or  driv- 
ing the  royal  couple  proceed  at  a 
very  rapid  gait.  From  the  Thier- 
garten  the  Kaiser  goes  to  the  palace 
of  the  Chancellor  for  his  daily  con- 
ference. The  relations,  by  the  way, 
between  Prince  von  Buelow  and  his 
royal  master  are  very  intimate,  and 
the  Kaiser  calls  the  chancellor  ''Du" 
(thou).  Prince  von  Buelow  really 
is  the  first  Chancellor  with  whom 
the  Kaiser  has  got  aiong  well.  Bue- 
low has  learned  the  art  of  handling 
the  Kaiser,  namely,  by  never  con- 
tradicting,  and     by   telling     a   good 


story  or  springing  a  happy  bon  mot, 
keeping  him  in  good  humor.  In  this 
manner  great  questions  of  state  are 
discussed. 

■  From  the  Chancellery  the  Kaiser 
is  driven  back  to  the  Schloss,  for  his 
daily  conference  with  the  court  mar- 
shal. This  meeting  is  held  in  a 
hall  of  the  palace,  filled  with  the 
busts  of  noted  men,  including  those 
of  Bismark  and  Moltke.  Here  mat- 
ters are  discussed  relating  to  affairs 
of  the  royal  house  and  the  program- 
me for  the  day  is  arranged.  Next 
the  Kaiser  is  ready  to  receive  the 
reports  from  the  civic  and  military 
cabinets.  The  reports  received  from 
the  civil  cabinet  are  particularly  im- 
portant. This  civil  cabinet  is  head- 
ed by  an  influential  personage.  Herr 
von  Lucanus,  who  has  served  as  the 
Kaiser's  right  hand  from  the  begin-, 
ning  of  his  reign.  The  former  un- 
der secretary  and  later  minister  of 
the  interior,  Herfurth,  originally  was 
intended  for  this  position.  This  gen- 
tleman, however,  wore  a  big  beard, 
and  the  Kaiser  declined  to  accept 
his  services,  because,  as  he  himself 
declared,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  a 
Rip  Van  Winkle  constantly  before 
him.  As  a  result,  the  work  was  en- 
trusted to  the  present  incumbent, 
who  is  a  man  of  great  executive 
ability,  a  clever  writer,  and  has  un- 
derstood admirably  how  to  meet  the 
ideas  of  the  Kaiserl  Having  been 
at  one  time  a  minister,  Herr  von 
Lucanus  knows  how  to  give  the  pith 
of  so-called  Immediat  Berichte  (im- 
mediate reports),  and  to  let  the  Kai- 
ser know  at  once  what  the  minister 
reporting  is  doing.  Moreover,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  Kaiser  frequently  makes 
makes  use  of  the  kernel  of  such  re- 
ports in  his  public  speeches. 

Through     systematic      division     of 
time    the    Kaiser    has    made    it    pos- 
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sible  to  accomplish  so  much  every 
day  in  the  line  of  work.  He  is  able 
to  do  so  much  and  to  see  so  many 
people  because  he  sets  aside  every- 
thing formerly  required  by  etiquette. 
He  asks  the  ministers  to  come  to  him, 
he  meets  them  if  necessary  at  the 
railroad  station,  or  when  he  goes  on 
his  numerous  journeys  he  calls  the 
jjeople  whom  he  desires  to  see. 
Even  at  parades  he  gives  audiences, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  received  one  time  at 
Berlin's  great  drilling  ground,  the 
Tempelhofer  Feld.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  think  that  the  Kaiser  travels 
so  much  merely  for  pleasure,  or  that 
he  attends  the  dedication  of  monu- 
ments or  the  celebrations  of  regi- 
ments for  the  mere  love  of  display. 
The  prime  motive  is  his  desire  to 
dome  in  touch  with  the  people  ol: 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Kai- 
ser's father,  owing  to  the  state  of 
his  health,  was  unable  to  travel,  and 
when  his  son  came  to  the  throne,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  show  himself 
everywhere,  particularly  in  South 
Germany. 

The  Kaiser  follows  the  sessions  of 
the  German  Reichstag  with  the  great- 
est interest,  and  wherever  he  may 
be,  whether  in  Berlin,  Potsdam,  or 
any  part  of  the  Empire,  he  receives 
such  special  reports.  When  the  Kai- 
ser is  on  the  road  he  receives  a  spe- 
cial telegraphic  report  on  the  ses- 
sions. This  work  is  entrusted  to  a 
high  official  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior.  These  reports  contain  not 
only  the  order  of  the  day,  or  the 
final  results  of  the  debates,  but  also 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  meet- 
ings. After  the  session  the  report 
is  sent  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inter- 
ior, who  sends  it  to  His  Majesty. 
When  the  Kaiser  is  in  Berlin  a  sim- 
ilar report  is  worked  out,  but  the  ex- 
tract   is   condensed    in   a   parliamen- 
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tary  dispatch,  and  forwarded  to  the 
monarch  by  special  messenger  or  by 
pneumatic  tube  service.  A  like  pro- 
cedure is  pursued  with  the  Prussian 
House  of  Commons.  When  anything 
happens  abroad  in  which  the  Empire 
or  Prussia  is  interested,  the  Kaiser 
likewise  receives  short  reports.  The 
Kaiser  especially  likes  to  hear  about 
all  military  matters  discussed  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  he  furthermore  in- 
sists that  these  reports  be  exhaus- 
tive. Very  often  His  Majesty  is  not 
satisfied  with  mere  skeleton  reports, 
but  if  certain  passages  are  obscure, 
particularly  in  dispatches,  he  sends 
a  return  telegraphic  iuquiry,  which 
also  must  at  once  be  answered  by 
wire.  Also  when  special  questions 
are  discussed  in  Berlin  City  Council, 
he  expects  to  hear  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  does  from  the  Reichstag 
and  the  Prussian  Diet. 

At  the  hour  of  two  the  Kaiser  is 
ready  to  take  his  lunch.  This  never 
takes  longer  than  thirty  minutes, 
and  usually  consists  of  few  courses. 
After  lunch  no  regular  programme 
is  followed,  but  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  At  least  tw^o 
hours  in  the  afternoon  the  Kaiser 
spends  in  his  study,  although  not 
uninterruptedly.  Later  the  monarch 
takes  rides,  visits  foreign  ambassa- 
dors or  the  studio  of  artists.  It  is 
not  until  after  the  hour  of  five  that 
the  Kaiser  becomes  a  private  citi- 
zen. More  time  is  taken  for  dinner 
than  for  lunch.  Usually  invited 
guests  are  present.  The  Kaiser  loves 
soft  eatables,  particularly  fresh  vege- 
tables. He  once  declared:  ''I  have 
so  many  gardens,  so  I  can  afford  to 
have  fresh  vegetables  on  m3-  'table 
daily."  One  of  the  favorite  dishes 
of  the  Kaiser  is  German  beefsteak 
with  mashed  potatoes.  The  usual 
menu  at  the  imperial  table  consists 
of  soup,   fish,   meat,   vegetables,    and 
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cheese.  The  wine,  either  from  the 
Rhine  or  the  Mosel,  is  always  serv- 
ed in  unlabeled   and  open  bottles. 

The  evening  the  Kaiser  and  his 
family  spend  in  various  ways.  The 
Kaiser  in  an  excellent  musician,  and 
while  he  does  not  perform  often,  al- 
though he  has  an  excellent  baritone 
voice,  he  loves  to  listen  to  the  play- 
ing of  the  Empress,  who  is  a  fine 
pianist.  It  also  frequently  happens 
that  noted  artists  are  invited  to  the 
palace    to    appear     before    the  royal 


family.  Like  most  Germans  the  Kai- 
ser is  a  passionate  ^^skat"  player, 
but  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  does 
not  like  to  lose,  nor  to  see  other 
people  make  mistakes  while  playing. 
Another  diversion  of  the  Kaiser  is 
to  read  aloud  and  then  to  discuss 
with  his  company  what  he  has  read. 
Usually  the  royal  pair  retires  be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock,  but,  of 
course,  when  a  visit  is  paid  to  the 
opera  or  theatre,  or  some  special  fes- 
tivities take  place  at  the  palace,  the 
hour  of  retiring  is  later. 


Directors  That  Do  Not  Direct 

BY    GROVER    CLEVELAND    IN    SATURDAY    EVENING    POST 

This  is  the  cential  theme  of  a  timely  article  by  former  president  Cleveland  on  conditions, 
which  are  so  nuich  to  be  guarded  aganist  to-day  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States.  He 
deprecates  all  contrivances  by  which  directors  are  relieved  of  their  responsibility  and  urges  a 
more  serious  view  of  the  reciuirements  of  the  position. 


A  COMMISSIONER  of  Banking 
in  one  of  the  most  financially 
important  of  our  States,  at 
a  convention  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  recently  held,  esti- 
mated, upon  apparently  the  most 
substantial  grounds,  that  a  new  case 
of  banking  embezzlement  is  discov- 
ered within  the  United  States  every 
day  in  the  year.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  this  estimate  included 
only  regularly-constituted  banks, 
without  taking  account  of  the  nu- 
merous other  organizations  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  intrusted  with  the 
funds  and  interests  of  millions  of 
confiding  i^eople. 

To  whatever  extent  this  stealing 
and  embezzlement  by  officers  and 
employees  may  be  chargeable  to  a 
certain  contagion  in  the  atmosphere, 
arising  from  sinister  conditions  and 
noxious  influences  it  is  en- 
tirely certain  that  they  are 
intimately    and      lamentably    related 


to  the  neglect,  if  not  to  the  affirma- 
tively bad  behavior,  of  those  Avho 
by  accepting  the  positions  of  trus- 
tees and  directors,  have  assumed  the 
control  and  management  of  financial 
and  protective  institutions,  and  have 
thus  tacitly,  at  least,  promised  scru- 
pulous care  and  watchfulness  of  the 
interests   confided  to  their  kee]^ing. 

Evidence  is  abundantly  forthcom- 
ing that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  de- 
falcations, and  embezzlements  in 
places  of  trust,  which  constantly 
startle  the  community,  are  due  to 
the  failure  of  trustees  and  directors 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  careful  and 
efficient  supervision  over  officers  and 
employees  subject  to  their  control 
and  direction.  Indeed,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  a  presumption  in 
support  of  this  statement  might  be 
tolerated  w^ithout  great  injustice. 
iSTumerous  investigations  have,  how- 
ever, supplied  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces  which   make   reliance  upon   such 
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a  presumption  unnecessary.  Those 
most  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject  furnish  evidence  of  conclu- 
sive import.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  an  officer  of  the  General 
Government,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sup- 
erintend and  examine  the  condition 
of  national  banks,  has  lately  publicly 
declared  that  the  remissness  of  trus- 
tees and  directors  is  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  wreckage  of  banks 
and  the  criminal  appropriation  of 
their  funds  and  assets.  A  prominent 
trust  comj^any  official  very  recently 
gave  cumulative  testimony  of  similar 
purport  wlien  he  declared,  in  a  pub- 
lic address: 

''With  the  insurance  investiga- 
tions as  a  background,  -and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  failures  at  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  there  has  come  an  a- 
wakening  of  public  sentiment  which 
demands  in  no  uncertain  terms  a 
keener  appreciation  of  responsibility 
by  those  having  in  their  care  the 
affairs  of  our  financial  institutions." 

It  is  not  amiss  here  to  advert  to 
the  fact  that  larceny  and  embezzle- 
ment by  trusted  officers  and  employ- 
ees have  become  so  generally  recog- 
nized as  risks  of  business,  that  com- 
panies have  been  formed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  insuring  against 
loss  incurred  through  this  sort  of 
criminal  mischance.  The  very  exis- 
tence of  these  organizations  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  patronized 
are  not  only  evidence  of  a  condition, 
but  are  otherwise  suggestive.  Can 
we  say,  in  view  of  our  observation 
and  our  knowledge  of  facts  and  con- 
ditions, that  this  scheme  of  indem- 
nification tends  to  make  the  officer  or 
employee  insured  against  any  more 
honest,  or  the  trustees  and  directors 
of  the  indemnified  organization  any 
more  vigilant  and  attentive  to  duty? 
On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  reason 


to  suppose  that  the  officer  or  em- 
p^loyee  who  has  furnished  a  guaranty 
against  loss  through  his  wrongdoing- 
has  somewhat  weakened  his  moral 
restraints,  and  so  nearly  placed  the 
question  of  his  honesty  upon  a  busi- 
ness basis  that  temptation  easily 
gains  a  hearing?  And  so  far  as  trus- 
tees and  directors  are  concerned,  does 
not  the  fact  that  the  institution  they 
control  is  safely  secured  against 
losses  through  the  dishonesty  of  sub- 
ordinates reconcile  them  to  an  easy, 
perfunctory  supervision,  and  a  re- 
laxation of  the  vigilance  and  alert- 
ness which  is  their  bounden  duty? 
T\\Q\v  obligations  are  not  met  nor 
their  duty  discharged  w^hen  money 
and  assets  of  Avhich  their  companies 
have  been  despoiled  are  recovered 
or  made  good.  The  key  of  preven- 
tion has  been  put  in  their  hands; 
and  they  cannot  shift  or  evade  re- 
sponsibility if  the  door  of  opportun- 
ity is  negligently  left  unlocked  un- 
til after  the  perpetration  of  the 
theft. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject which  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered too  unsubstantially  for  notice. 
It  has  reference  to  the  reflex  ^fiect 
upon  directors  and  trustees  them- 
selves of  a  laxity  of  supervision  and 
a  failure  to  exact  faithful  service 
from  those  under  their  control.  It 
is  not  necessarily  a  long  step  from 
the  omission  of  the  duty  of  watch- 
fulness and  strict  supervision  of  su- 
bordinates to  such  a  loose  coneej^- 
tion  on  the  part  of  directors  of  their 
own  individual  obligations  as  paves 
the  way  to  an  unciutiful  manipula- 
tion for  their  personal  benefit  of  the 
financial  interests  intrusted  to  them 
for  safe  keeping.  Both  of  these  con- 
ditions arise  from  the  same  disposi- 
tion, and,  for  both,  directors  that 
do  not  direct  are  very  largely  re- 
sponsible.     These    are   not      fanciful 
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notions.  The  connection  between 
negligently  permitting  wrongful  con- 
duct by  others,  and  personal  mal- 
feasance on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  have  restrained  it,  has  been 
painfully  disclosed  in  a  recent  ex- 
posure of  the  reckless  management 
of  several  prominent  life-insurance 
companies.  Certainly  no  one  can  bet- 
ter know  the  causes  responsible  for 
such  recklessness  than  the  able  and 
fearless  man  who  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation which  brought  it  to  light. 
His  universally  conceded  sincerity 
and  his  preeminent  qualification  as 
a  witness  give  the  weight  of  conclu- 
siveness to  the  following  words  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  his  fellow-citizens 
in  the  State  of  New  York : 

''What  is  the  vice  of  American 
life?  What  is  the  vice  in  the  man- 
agement of  great  corporations'?  What 
is  the  vice  in  the  conduct  of  those 
great  enterprises  which  directly  af- 
fect our  public  interests  "?  It  is  the 
vice  of  selfishness.  It  is  the  vice  of 
setting  up  self  interest  as  against 
service.  It  is  the  vice  of  seeing  how 
much  we  can  get  and  keep,  instead 
of  seeing  how  much  benefit  can  be 
bestowed. ' ' 

The  great  significance  of  this  tes- 
timony consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  given  by  one  fresh  from  an  in- 
vestigation which  laid  bare  the  close 
relationship  betw^een  neglect  of  vigi- 
lant supervision  by  directors  and  the 
affirmative  personal  misuse  by  them 
of  trust  funds.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  these  words  were  spoken  with- 
out having  this  relationship  in  mind. 

Of  course,  what  we  need  in  finan- 
cial and  business  circles  is  inherent 
fidelity  and  honesty  from  top  to  bot- 
tom-— no  more  in  detail  of  operation 
than  in  control  and  general  manage- 
ment— not  fidelity  and  honesty  en- 
forced by  punitive  law^s  and  fear  of 
detection,  but  firmly  built  upon  mor- 


al principle,  and  so  much  a  part  of 
character  that  wrong-doing  must  al- 
ways remain  a  monster  of  such 
frightful  mein  as  to  be  instinctively 
hated,  and  never  through  any  sug- 
gestion or  familiarity  to  be  endured 
— much  less  embraced.  This  would 
be  an  ideal  situation. 

A  vast  multitude  of  men  thus  im- 
pregnably  endowed  are  found  in 
places  of  trust;  and  we  all  bejieve 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  our 
people  are  honest  and  intend  to  re- 
main so.  But  we  cannot  close  our 
eyes  to  the  facts  that  a  frenzied 
chase  for  sudden  riches  has  in  an 
unusual  manner  and  to  an  unusual 
degree  contaminated  our  business 
^atmosphere,  and  that  human  nature 
even  in  its  best  estate  is  weak  at  all 
times.  We  will  not  lose  faith  in  the 
general  soundness  and  safety  of 
American  financial  management.  But 
lapses  too  frequently  occur;  and 
these  should  be  guarded  against  by 
every  possible  means. 

When  depositors  are  grievously 
hurt  by  the  loss  of  their  savings  in 
the  wreckage  of  a  bank  which  has 
been  looted  by  long-continued  pilfer- 
ingj  they  are  entitled  to  a  better  cxt 
planation  than  the  assurance  by  di- 
]-ectors  that  the  thief  had  for  years 
been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the 
bank,  and  for  all  that  time  was  sup- 
posed to  be  honest.  When  directors 
who  do  not  direct  are  confronted 
with  disasters  of  dishonesty  that 
have  overtaken  institutions  they 
control,  and  are  charged  with  a  lack 
of  vigilant  superintendence  of  sub- 
ordinates, their  favorite  excuse  is 
that  ''some  one  must  be  trusted." 
Those  who  have  suffered  state  their 
case  unanswerably  when  they  meet 
this  excuse  with  the  reply :  ' '  Yes ! 
But  we  have  trusted  you.'' 

It  is  not  altogether  pleasant  for 
directors   to   set  a   watch   over  those 
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who  have  done  nothing  to  cause  sus- 
picion; and  they  are  reluctant  to 
manifest  distrust  when  all  seems  to 
be  well.  It  is  much  more  comfort- 
able to  assume  honesty  than  to  look 
for  dishonesty.  It  is  a  gratification 
to  indulge  a  generous  consideration 
for  the  susceptibilities  of  those  sub- 
ject to  our  supervision  and  to  avoid 
offending  and  mortifying  them 
by  open  and  searching  scru- 
tiny. But  a  surrender  to  ami- 
able inclinations  and  impulses  by 
fiduciary  affairs  is  very  often  the 
beginning  of  troubles.  Those  who 
assume  directorial  duty  should  at 
the  outset  appreciate  the  fact  that  it 
exacts  the  performance  of  stern, 
manful  and  brave  service,  not  in  any 
way  allied  with  inactive  iease  or  care- 
less comfort  and  gratification.  And 
if  supersensitive  officers  and  employ- 
ees are  restless  and  resentful  under 
wholesale  scrutiny  of  their  work, 
it  should  be  a  warning  against  its 
relaxation. 

The  fact  that  American  financial 
and  trust  institutions  in  the  aggre- 
gate carefully  guard  their  solvency 
and  are  scrupulously  vigilant  in 
their  management,  only  adds  strength 
to  the  belief  that  fewer  of  them 
should  fall  by  the  wayside.  And, 
inasmuch   as   there  can   be   no  doubt 


that  the  number  of  these  failures 
would  be  greatly  reduced  and  a  high- 
er and  more  universally  recognized 
standard  of  fiduciary  obligation  be 
established  by  the  elimination  of  di- 
rectors who  do  not  direct,  this  last 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  reform 
of  pressing  and  immediate  necessity. 

The  entire  case  may  be  summed 
up  in  these  concluding  words: 

There  is  need  of  better  and  safer 
service  among  directors  of  institu- 
tions which  hold  the  money  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  in  trust.  To 
this  end,  their  selection  should  be 
made  to  depend  more  on  willingness 
and  possibility  to  meet  directorial 
obligations.  Strict  •  and  effective 
laws  should  restrain  and  punish  all 
conduct  in  contravention  of  the  most 
exacting  rules  of  trusteeship  as  ap- 
plied to  them.  And  above  all  things, 
directors  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand, through  the  promptings  of 
awakened  honor  as  well  as  through 
the  admonitions  of  law,  that  they 
have  assumed  serious  duties  which 
can  be  discharged  with  fidelity  onty 
by  honest  work  and  vigilant  care, 
stimulated  by  such  manful  integrity 
as  is  not  only  untouched  by  disloyal 
taint,  but  constitutes  an  impregnable 
defense  against  the  temptations  of 
selfishness. 


Man  was  intended  to  harmonize  with  the  best  thing 
in  hiin,  not  with  the  worst — with  the  divine  and  not  with 
the  brute.  Every  man  is  a  possible  king,  and  the 
coming  man  will  be  one. 


Where  Trade  Crowds  Out  Romance 

BY    HERBERT    VANDERHOF    IN    WORLD    TO-DAY 

Here  a  clever  writer  pens  an  epic  of  the  last  west.  He  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit  and  the  wonderful  development  of  the  country  since  the  opening  of  the  ntw 
century.  The  rapid  up-building  of  cities,  the  hitherto  unparalled  construction  of  railroads 
are  all  portents  of  what  the  future  is  to  be. 


MEN  wlio  are  wise  in  the  mean- 
ing of  words  tell  us  that  the 
name  Canada  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  Aca-nada,  which  means, 
''Here  is  nothing."  This  gives  us 
the  Spanish  view-point.  ''A  few 
arpents  of  snow"  were  the  distain- 
ful  words  with  which  a  haughty 
Bourbon  monarch  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject a  few  centuries  ago.  This  gives 
us  the  French  conception.  What  the 
Englishman  thought  was  slow  of  ex- 
pression. He  knew  in  a  vague  way 
that  west  of  the  waters  of  Winnipeg 
were  millions  of  alluvial  acres  await- 
ing* the  plowman  and  the  plow.  But 
he  was  busy  with  his  investments 
in   South  Africa  and  the  Argentine. 

In  the  meantime  restless  millions, 
bound  for  an  indefinite  country,  call- 
ed ''The  Frontier,"  crowded  through 
Castle  Garden  to  the  free  lands  of 
the  middle-western  states.  Prairies 
were  blocked  off  into  townships,  sec- 
tions and  quarter  sections;  and  the 
nation  builders  claimed  them.  New 
cities  sprang  up  in  a  day;  territories 
became  states;  Indians  were  crowd- 
ed back,  their  reservations  thrown 
open  to  the  white  men.  Still  the 
restless  millions  came  and  still  they 
pushed  westward  until,  when  finally 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  were  reach- 
ed, "The  Frontier"  vanished. 

In  1900  an  American  who  had  seen 
something  of  the  business  of  empire 
building  crossed  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel to  the  silent,  hoodooed  prairies 
of  western  Canada.  He  looked  about 
him  and  what  he  saw  inspired  big 
thoughts.  "This  land,"  he  declar- 
ed,  "is   going   to  l)e   a    vast   field    of 


wheat.  It  is  worth  more  than  are 
the  unmined  gold  fields  of  the  Yu- 
kon. It  will  make  Canada  great  and 
rich  beyond  dreams."  The  an- 
nouncement heralded  a  new  frontier, 
which  a  Yankee  newspaper  man  in 
a  haj)p3^  phase,  a  little  later,  desig- 
nated "The  Last  West." 

Off  in  London  the  conservative 
Briton  began  to  read  of  a  new  trek. 
His  periodicals  informed  him  that 
the  greatest  wheat  fields  on  the  Am- 
erican continent  lay  w^est  of  Winni- 
peg and  north  of  latitude  forty-nine; 
that  Canada  held  one  hundred  and 
seventy  million  acres  of  rich,  black 
waxy  land;  that  shrewd  American 
farmers  were  rising  like  locusts  be- 
low the  line  and  taking  possession 
of  the  Imperial  ])lains  above.  Next 
he  investigated;  finally  he   came. 

The  population  of  Canada  in  the 
year  1900  was  the  same  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  1800, 
but  this  century  is  to  be  Canada's. 
Such  is  Laurier's  prophesy,  and  the 
progress  of  the  first  six  years  gives 
ample  earnest  of  its  accuracy.  The 
spirit  of  Canada's  present  develop- 
ment is  commercialism — the  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

This  spirit  is  exemplified  in  the 
growth  of  Winnipeg,  the  old  Fort 
Garry  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  long  ago  lost  its  man- 
tle of  romance.  No  longer  Indian 
canoe  and  creaking  Red  River  cart 
carry  its  commodities.  Incorporated 
a  city  in  the  year  1876  with  a  mea- 
ger populntion  of  1.869  souls,  it  is 
to-day  the  home  of  101,057  prosper- 
ous   people,    the    volume      of    whose 
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business  last  year  was  measured  by 
bank  clearings  to  the  amount  of 
$369,868,179. 

Winnipeg  is  called  the  Chicago  of 
■Canada,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  to-day 
Winnipeg  exceeds  Chicago  and  Du- 
luth  as  a  wheat-shipping  certre. 
Manitoba  produced  last  year  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  million  bushels 
of  grain,  and  as  yet  only  ten  per 
cent,  of  her  lands  are  taken  up. 
Carefully  prepared  government  sta- 
tistics prove  that  Manitoba's  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  for  more  than 
twenty  years  is  twenty-one  bushels 
to  the  acre,  of  oats  forty-two  bush- 
els, and  of  barley  thirty-one. 

The  spirit  of  commercialism 
works  itself  out  in  the  laying  of 
Tailroad  tracks,  in  the  building  of 
cities,  in  spreading  fields  of  wheat, 
in  elevators  and  freighting  steam- 
boats. Yet  the  spirit  of  the  land  was 
once  not  commercialism  but  romance. 

Ten  years  ago  few  men  went  into 
the  Hudson's  Bay  region  except 
trappers  seeking  a  hardy  livelihood 
in  the  barter  of  peltries  with  the 
Company,  that  hoary  monopoly "  of 
centuries  which  held  under  royal  seal 
the  right  to  trade  along  those  quiet 
ways.  North  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  was  the  Hudson's  Bay 
world,  a  world  of  adventure,  of 
chance,  of  dreams  and  dangers. 

Fearing  the  mystery  and  cold  of 
this  north  land,  the  western  Cana- 
dian pioneers  clung  to  the  South  and 
settled  near  the  boundary  line.  This 
gave  impulse  to  Regina,  Moose  Jaw, 
Calgary,  Lethbridge,  and  established 
them  as  cities  of  the  South.  But 
when  it  became  known  that  the  cli- 
mate to  the  North  was  tempered  by 
warm  Chinook  winds,  that  the  soil 
was  rich  beyond  comparison,  the 
great  w^ave  of  population  broke  its 
barriers  and  poured  into  the  upper 
Saskatchewan     Vallev.        The      new 


Prince  Albert  and  the  new  Edmon- 
ton are  the  first  great  results  of  this 
movement. 

The  romance  still  clings  to  these 
cities  of  the  North.  What  is  true 
of  the  one  is  true  of  the  other. 
Standing  on  the  broad,  well-lighted 
streets  of  Prince  Albert  we  recog- 
luize  that  here  we  are  in  the  mid- 
scene  of  a  three-chapter  story  of  de- 
velopment. Prince  Albert  now  is  in 
the  cosmopolitan  stage,  taking  her- 
self seriously,  realizing  her  present 
prosperity,  anticipating  her  future 
greatness,  proud,  rejoicing  like  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race.  We  look 
forward  with  her  to.  an  assured  fu- 
ture of  metropolitan  greatness.  This 
will  be  the  third  chapter,  the  chap- 
ter of  realization.  But  there  was 
also  a  first  chapter,  a  chapter  of 
romance,  the  last  leaves  of  which 
are  still  to  turn,  and  to  the  begin 
ning  of  which  we  look  back.  The 
look  jumps  one  more  than  one  hund- 
red years.  Hereford  and  Shorthorn 
drop  out  of  the  picture,  and  the  bi- 
son rolls  in  the  old  buffalo-Avallows. 
Within  the  rude  fort  the  Hudson 'p 
Bay  servant  and  curious  Cree  and 
Blackfoot,  red-sashed  voyageur  and 
grim,  taciturn  Scot  forgather,  an(? 
up  Sin  that  northern  fastness  shui" 
out  from  the  busy  world  of  men,  to- 
gether they  live  and  love  and  work 
out  his  own  destiny. 

Yes,  the  romance  clings  to  the 
land.  Around  the  big  log  fireplace 
they  still  live  over  the  story  of  the 
Riel  rebellion.  On  the'  old  Company 
trail,  now  Prince  Albert's  main 
street,  citizens  point  out  to  you  the 
sedate  figure  of  Richard  Cooke  and 
tell  you  of  the  part  he  played  in  the 
fights  at  Duck  Lake  and  Batoche, 
and  how,  only  a  few  years  ago,  he 
and  two  or  three  others  braved  the 
deadly  fire  of  Almighty  Voice  and 
held  him  in  trench  until  militia  came. 
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"Who  is  Almighty  Voice f"  you 
ask. 

And  they  smile  at  your  ignorance 
and  wonder  that  you  have  never 
heard  of  the  good  Indian  whom  star- 
vation made  a  murderer,  and  who, 
with  the  desperation  of  a  last  stand, 
for  many  days  held  the  soldiery  at 
bay. 

Into  the  valley  of  the  Sackatche- 
Man  now  is  flowing  a  stream  of  set- 
tlers from  the  States  and  from  Eng- 
land, flowing  full  and  strong,  like 
the  Peace  River  of  the  North.  The 
new  citizens  know  good  land  when 
they  see  it,  and  while  under  their 
hands  grow  fields  white  for  the  har- 
vest, Prince  Albert  and  Edmonton, 
so  recently  mere  Hudson's  Bay  posts, 
are  proclaiming  themselves  cities  in 
the  making.  The  story  of  these  two 
towns  must  inevitably  follow  the 
story  of  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Calgary 
and  Moose  Jaw,  the  story  of  ail 
western  Canada.  The  old  trails 
through  Edmonton  and  Prince  Al- 
bert are  boulevarded  to-day,  and 
stately  banks,  business  blocks,  hotels, 
newspaper  offices  and  railroad  ter- 
minals start  up  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. Edmonton's  population  is 
12,000;  its  smaller  sister.  Prince  Al- 
bert, musters  4,500  souls.  These 
figures  are  merely  approximate,  as 
with  each  succeeding  week  they  must 
be  revised  and  amplified. 

And  the  resources  supporting 
Prince  Albert  and  Edmonton  are  of 
the  kind  which  will  demand  a  steady 
growth  of  these  two  centres.  The 
rich  acres  of  the  famous  valley,  fat 
with  the  fulness  of  future  harvests, 
flow  out  from  the  very  doors  of  these 
cities,  and  so  long  as  w^heat  is  wheat 
Prince  Albert  and  Edmonton  must 
grow. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  railroads 
are  the  precursors  of  civilization. 
Nature   gave   Canada   in   her  magni- 


ficent lakes  and  riverways  an  un- 
equaled  system  of  interior  water 
communication.  Man  has  covered 
the  whole  face  of  the  vast  country 
with  a  network  of  railways.  The 
figures  are  startling.  Canada  oper- 
ates over  twenty  thousand  miles  of 
railway  and  these  cost  in  construc- 
tion over  a  billion  dollars.  There 
are  in  Canada  to-day  under  contract 
and  in  actual  construction  nine  thou- 
sand miles  of  road.  She  paid  last 
year  one  and  a  quarter  millions  in 
railway  subsidies;  her  railway  mile- 
age per  head  of  population  is  great- 
er than  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
from  east  to  west  has  7,439  miles  of 
track  and  this  great  steel  spine  of 
Canada  cost  over  three  hundred  mil- 
lions. The  Canadian  Northern,  with, 
true  railroad  instinct,  breeds  and 
feeds  new  towns.  The  new  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  with  its  sixteen  sur- 
veying parties  in  the  field,  boasts 
that  it  will  haul  western  grain  next 
season,  while  ''Jim"  Hill  runs  up 
into  his  native  country  with  the  smil- 
ing challenge  that  he  will  teach  the 
Canucks  the  trick  of  building  roads. 

This  year's  population  movement 
has  been  the  greatest  in  the  coun- 
try's history.  It  stands  a  monument 
to  the  ceaseless  working  of  the  gov- 
ernment's 'immigration  department, 
w^hich  authorities  declare  to  be  the 
most  perfect  machine  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  During  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1906,  the  total  immigration 
returns  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
showed  189,064  arrivals,  as  against 
146,266  in  the  previous  twelve  mon- 
ths. Of  this  total  86,796  came  from 
British  countries,  44,472  from  Con- 
tinental Europe,  and  57,796  from  the 
United  States.  Nearly  four-fifths  of 
these  totals,  it  will  be  noticed,  speak 
the   English   tongue;    and   as    almost 
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all  of  them  settled  in  western  Can- 
ada we  see  in  these  great  wheat 
plains  the  theatre  of  the  greatest 
amalgamation     of      English-speaking 


races  the  world  has  yet  known.  It 
is  the  birth  of  a  new,  strong  nation, 
a  nation  which  will  occupy  and  maKe 
the  Larger  Canada. 


Shakespeare  as  a  Business  Man 

CHAMBERSS   JOURNAL 

It  was  as  an  actor  aad  not  as  an  author  that  Shakespeare  made  his  money.  His  income 
in  1599  has  been  computed  as  equalling  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  our  day,  while  later  on 
it  must  have  been  greatly  iacreased,  through  his  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
(rlobe  theatre.  At  any  rate  the  immortal  author  managed  his  financial  affairs  shrewdly,  and 
died  comparatively  well-to-do. 


POETS  are  proverbially  poor,  and 
careless,  if  not  contemptuous, 
of  money.  It  is  seldom  that 
their  wares  command  a  good  price 
in  the  w^orld's  market;  and  their 
popularity,  when  it  does  come,  is 
little  test  of  their  merit.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  Milton  sold  the 
copyright  of  '^ Paradise  Lost"  for 
five  pounds,  altliough  his  publisher 
generously  allowed  him  altogether 
fifteen  pounds  for  that  immortal 
poem.  Goldsmith,  who  lived  nearly 
all  his  life  in  fear  of  duns,  got  twen- 
ty pounds  for  his  '^ Traveller."  On 
the  other  hand,  Constable  paid  a 
thousand  guineas  to  Scott  for  '^Mar- 
mion,"  and  Longman  paid  Moore 
the  astonishing  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand guineas  for  that  forgotten  poem 
^^Lalla  Rookh."  Tennyson,  like  all 
great  authors,  had  a  long  period  of 
w^aiting  before  he  came  into  his  king- 
dom; but  latterly  he  drew  an  income 
of  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
pounds  from  his  works.  As  for  poor 
Burns,  a  genius  of  the  highest  rank, 
we  know  how  he  struggled  with  ad- 
versity all  his  days,  and  as  he  lay 
on  his  death-bed  wrote  a  piteous  ap- 
peal for  a  five-pound  note  to  save 
his  wife  and  family  from  being  har- 
rassed  by  an  importunate  creditor. 
The   case   of   Shakespeare    has    al- 


ways been  more  or  less  of  a  mystery 
— so  much  a  mystery,  •  indeed,  that 
foolisli  people  have  doubted  whether 
he  ever  wrote  the  plays  attributed 
to  him,  and  have  found  it  necessary 
to  invent  the  fable  that  Bacon  was 
their  real  author.  But  since  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  by  his  careful  and  min- 
ute investigations,  threw^  a  flood  of 
light  on  Shakespeare  and  his  times 
there  need  be  no  mystery  about  the 
matter.  Shakespeare  was  a  shrewd 
and  prudent  business  man,  w^ho  man- 
aged his  worldly  affairs  with  such 
discretion  that  he  was  able  to  re- 
tire and  spend  his  latter  days  in  com- 
fort and  worldly  prosperity;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  he  had 
lived  in  later  days,  when  he  wouia 
have  had  the  advantage  of  the  law 
of  copyright  to  protect  his  interests, 
he  might  even  have  achieved  the  for- 
tune of  a  millionaire. 

Shakespeare  began  pretty  far  dowm 
the  social  scale,  and  knew  enough 
of  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  po- 
verty to  make  him  careful  in  after 
years.  John  Shakespeare,  the  poet's 
father,  was  a  trader  in  agricultural 
produce  in  Stratford.  He  has  been 
variously  described  as  a  butcher,  a 
g'lover,  and  a  tanner;  and  he  seems 
at  one  time  to  have  combined  all 
these    occupations.      For    a  while  he 
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prospered.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  obtained 
some  property  with  her.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  municipal  affairs, 
and  became  successively  councillor, 
constable,  chamberlain,  and  alder- 
man of  his  native  town.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  very  quarrel- 
some and  litigious,  and  was  almost 
constantly  involved  in  legal  suits  and 
processes.  At  last,  through  some 
unexplained  cause,  his  luck  turned, 
his  business  failed,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  alderman's  gown,  and  he  got 
into  financial  difficulties  and  had  to 
mortgage  his  wife's  property.  His 
family  got  free  education  at  the 
Grammar  School;  but  William  was 
removed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  as- 
sist in  helping  his  father  to  restore 
his  fortunes.  In  this  capacity  the 
future  poet  did  the  work  that  falls 
to  a  butcher's  apprentice.  After 
some  five  year's  drudgery  he  took  a 
step  little  calculated  to  improve  mat- 
ters: he  made  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Hathaway,  a  wo- 
man who  M^as  eight  years  his  senior; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  had  three 
children  to  provide  for.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  marriage  was  not  a 
happy  one;  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
typical  case  of  marrying  in  haste 
and  repenting  at  leisure.  In  those 
early  days  he  seems  to  have  been 
fonder  of  sport  than  of  work,  and 
his  poaching  adventures  got  him  in- 
\o  trouble.  The  tradition  goes  that, 
in  company  with  some  other  youths, 
he  robbed  the  deer-park  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lucy  of  Charlecote,  was  ap- 
prehended, and  thrown  into  prison. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  himself 
harshly  treated  by  this  man,  and  he 
revenged  himself  later  by  pillorying 
him  for  ever  under  the  character  of 
Justice  Shallow  in  '^The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor." 

This    unlucky    episode    took   place 


in  1585,  when  Shakespeare  had  just 
arrived  at  man's  estate;  and  next 
3'ear  he  left  his  native  place  and  his 
family,  and  tramped  to  London,  to 
begin  his  career  as  actor  and  dra- 
matist. The  experiences  of  his  early 
days  seem  to  have  sobered  him,  and 
thenceforward  he  brought  to  the 
conduct  of  his  practical  affairs  a 
mind  which  Avas  singularly  sane,  sa- 
gacious, and  prudent. 

Nearly  eleven  years  elapsed  before 
Shakespeare  returned  to  his  native 
town;  and  he  came  back  with  suffi- 
cient money  in  his  pocket  to  buy  the 
largest  house  in  Stratford,  known  as 
the  ''New  Place,"  with  its  barns 
and  gardens,  and  to  set  his  father's 
affairs  once  again  on  a  prosperous 
footing.  The  old  man,  who  had  been 
harassed  with  continual  legal  prose- 
cutions, obtained  peace  at  last  from 
his  creditors,  was  able  to  lift  up  his 
head  again  among  his  fellow-towns- 
men, and  by  his  son's  advice  applied 
for,  and  after  some  trouble  obtain- 
ed, a  grant  of  a  coat-of-arms. 

From  that  time  until  he  finally 
retired  from  the  stage,  Shakespeare 
is  supposed  to  have  made  at  least 
one  visit  annually  to  his  native  town; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  added  to 
his  possessions  there.  In  May,  1602 
he  purchased,  for  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  over  a  hundred  acres 
'of  land,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  bought  a  cottage  and 
garden  in  Chapel  Lane,  opposite  his 
''New  Place."  In  1605  he  paid  four 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  a 
share  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  and 
in  1610  he  purchased  other  twenty 
acres  of  land. 

The  question  that  immediately  oc- 
curs, is  How^  was  this  done"?  Where 
did  Shakespeare  get  the  money? 
)  He  certainly  got  very  little  for 
writing  his  immortal  dramas.  The 
price  paid  by  the  manager  of  a  the- 
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atrical  company  for  a  play  varied 
from  six  to  eleven  pounds,  with  a 
small  additional  gratuity  on  its  first 
production  if  it  was  well  received. 
For  altering  and  revising  old  plays 
'^so  as  to  look  as  good  as  new/'  a 
manager  might  pay  as  much  as  four 
pounds.  Mr.  Lee  calculates  that  the 
nineteen  plays  set  to  Shakespeare's 
<?redit  between  1591  and  1599,  com- 
bined with  ''revising"  work,  may 
have  brought  the  poet  about  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  or  two  hundred 
pounds  in  all.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed, of  course,  that  money  Avas  then 
w^orth  eight  times  as  much  as  now; 
but,  even  allowing  for  that,  the  in- 
come was  very  small.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  in  those  days  there 
was  no  copyright  in  plays.  Any 
one  who  happened  to  possess  a  copy 
of  a  play  was  at  liberty  to  publish 
it  and  draw  the  profits.  Managers 
of  theatres  strongly  objected  to  the 
'publishing  of  plays  for  which  they 
had  paid,  as  they  thought  it  would 
•detract  from  the  interest  in  the  per- 
formance! Hence  the  explanation 
of  wliat  has  often  seemed  a  mystery 
—the  fact  that  so  fcAV  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  were  published  in  his 
lifetime  with  his  name  attached  to 
them.  Although  he  frequently  pro- 
tested against  their  being  published 
by  private  publishers,  he  could  not 
prevent  their  doing  so;  and  when 
his  reputation  grew  he  was  equally 
powerless  to  prevent  them  from  pub- 
lishing plays  with  his  name  attach- 
ed which  were  not  his  work.  No 
<?omplete  edition  oi*  Shakespeare's 
J)lays  was  printed  till  after  his 
death;  and  to  this  day  doubts  exist 
as  to  the  authorship  of  certain  plays 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him. 
And  just  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  took 
more  pride  in  Abbotsford  than  in 
his  literary  reputation  as  a  novelist, 
«o   Shakespeare   seems      to   have    at- 


tached less  importance  to  his  author- 
ship of  the  immortal  dramas  tnan 
to  the  position  he  was  able  to  hold 
among  his  townsmen  in  Stratford. 
He  seems  also  to  have  inherited  his 
^father's  love  for  litigation,  for  he 
stood  rigorously  to  his  rights  in  busi" 
ness  matters;  and  we  find  that  even 
while  he  was  giving  forth  from  his 
mighty  brain  such  tragedies  as 
' '  Othello, ' '  / '  Hamlet, "  and  ^ '  Mdc- 
beth, "  he  Avas  at  the  same  time, 
through  his  agent,  Thomas  Greene, 
the  town-clerk,  suing  his  debtors  for 
such  small  sums  as  one  pound  fif- 
teen shillings  and  tenpence  due  to 
him  on  his  money  transactions! 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  what 
we  have  stated,  that  it  was  not  by 
the  earnings  of  his  pen  that  Shake- 
speare was  able  to  purchase  lands 
and  houses  in  Stratford  and  to  re- 
habilitate the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
family.  It  was  as  an  actor  and  not 
as  an  author  that  Shakespeare  made 
his  money.  In  those  days  a  good 
actor  received  about  one  hunderd 
and  eighty  pounds  a  year  as  salary, 
in  addition  to  sums  received  for  'spe- 
cial command'  performances  at 
Court.  Shakespeare  did  not  make 
so  much  as  some  of  his  fellow-ac- 
tors; but  Mr.  Lee  thinks  that,  on  a 
moderate  computation,  Shake- 
speare's income  before  1599  must 
have  equalled  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year  in  our  day.  Besides  this, 
Shakespeare  had  a  wealthy  patron 
in  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
on  one  occasion  at  least  gave  the 
poet  a  sum  of  money  to  complete 
some  purchase  he  had  made. 

After  1599  Shakespeare's  income 
greatly  increased.  In  that  year  the 
Globe  Theatre  was  built  by  Eichard 
Burbage  and  other  actors,  and 
Shakespeare  was  allotted  shares  in 
the  receipts.  How  many  shares  he 
received    w^e    do   not    exactly    know ; 
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but  Mr.  Lee  gives  good  reasons  ±'or 
supposing  that  Shakespeare  drew 
from  the  Globe  Theatre  annually 
four  hundred  pounds  as  his  share 
of  the  profits.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  share 
in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre;  and  if 
we  add  to  these  his  salary  as  an  ac- 
tor and  his  remuneration  as  a 
dramatist,  we  find  that  in  the  later 
and  more  prosperous  years  of  his 
life  Shakespeare  must  have  had  an 
income  of  six  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  equal  to  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  our  day. 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
how  he  was  able  to  make  large  pur- 
chases of  heritable  property  in 
Stratford,  to  pay  his  father's  debts, 
and  to  keep  up  some  style  in  his 
native   town.     He  realized   his   thea- 


trical shares  several  years  before  his 
death  in  1616,  when  he  left,  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  in  money,  in  addition 
to  extensive  real  estate  and  numer- 
ous personal  belongings. 

Thus  Shakespeare,  the  mightiest 
intellect  the  world  has  known,  the 
man  who  of  all  writers  displays  the 
deepest  knowledge  of  human  char- 
actor,  whose  brain-creations  are 
spoken  of  by  all  the  world  as  if  they 
were  living  realities,  and  whose 
language  all  civilized  humanity  uses 
as  the  highest  expression  of  its 
thought — this  man  was  not  ashamed 
to  care  for  the  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence ;  and  in  his  shrewd  manage- 
ment of  his  worldly  affairs  he  sets 
an  example  to  -  men  of  humbler 
capacity. 


The  Man  Who  Invented  Lying 

BY    T.     W.     H.     CROSLAND    IN    SMITHS 

Crosland,  who  has  written  aV)out  the  Scot,  the  Irishman  and  the  Englishman  in 
characteristic  vein,  here  tells  in  an  amusing  manner  about  the  origin  of  lying,  which  he 
describes  as  ta-day  a  unii-ersal  accomplishment. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
human  animal  is  by  nature  a 
truthful  animal.  Primitive  man 
anticipated  George  Washington  in 
that  he  simply  could  not  tell  a  lie. 
His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay  was 
nay,  and  he  knew  no  better.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  lived  happily 
with  the  truth  for  thousands  of  years. 
When  the  tax-gatherer  called  and' 
asked  if  he  was  at  home  his  wife  or 
servant  at  the  door  said  ^^Yes"  if 
he  was  at  home  and  ''No"  if  he 
were  abroad.  Nothing  could  be  pret- 
tier; and  yet,  as  the  wise  modern 
man  knows  full  well,  nothing  could 
be  more  fatuous. 


But  on  a  day  there  must  have  a- 
risen  in  the  primitive  community  a 
natural  born  Christian — a  genius  w^ha 
really  belonged  to  a  very  future  time. 
Out  of  the  unnatural  abundance  of 
his  intellect  that  man  must  have 
looked  Avith  a  bright  eye  on  society 
and  found  it  to  be  altogether  too 
childlike  for  w^ords.  He  would  be- 
gin by  observing  mentally  that  it 
w^as  really  possible  to  answ^er  any 
given  question  with  an  answer  made 
in  the  mouth  and  without  reference 
to  the  facts.  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  a  misguided  and  in- 
nocent moment  he  had  stolen  his 
neighbor's  wife,    or     his   neighbor's 
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sheep.  And  perceiving  liis  neighbor 
ou  tlie  horizon  yelling  with  rage  and 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  being  aware 
also  that  the  stolen  ''wife"  or 
"sheep,"  as  the  case  may  have  been, 
was  snugly  hidden  away,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  save  unplea- 
sant conversation  if  he  told  this  ap- 
proaching, angry,  bloodthirsty  man 
the  thing  was  not.  So  that  when  the 
irate  neighbor  got  up  to  him  and 
cried  "Wretch!  what  hast  thou  done 
with  my  wife,  or  my  sheep"?"  he 
made  a  great  effort  and  said  with 
his  mouth,  "I  have  not  seen  thy 
wife  or  thy  sheep  for  many  days, 
and  I  liave  not  done  anything  with 
either  of  them,"  Whereupon  the 
angry  neighbor,  having  been  accus- 
tomed all  his  life  to  hear  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  being  then  un- 
aware that  such  a  thing  as  falsehood 
existed,  would  be  at  once  appeased 
and  apologise  for  having  made  a  mis- 
take. Greatly  relieved,  the  culprit 
no  doubt  led  him  to  the  nearest  hos- 
telry, there  treated  him  to  half  a 
gallon  of  mead,  shook  him  w\T.rmly 
by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  god- 
speed in  his  search  after  the  miss- 
ing treasure. 

And  the  man  who  had-  done  the 
stealing  would  wend  his  way  home- 
ward marvelling  greatly.  What  vast 
and  unthinkable  thing  was  this  that 
he  had  accomplished'?  He  had  taken 
a  set  of  adamantine  circumstances, 
and  had  broken  them  np,  as  it  were, 
into  little  pieces.  He  had  made  not 
to  happen  something  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  had  done  this  not  bv 
spells  or  alchemy  or  prayers  or  of- 
ferings to  the  gods,  or  with  the  help 
of  knives  or  hatchets  or  engines,  or 
with  the  aid  of  large  armies  of 
other  men,  but  simply  and  quickly 
and  effectively  by  the  word  of  his 
mouth.      It    was    too    amazinii'   to   be 


fairly  grasped  at  first.  No  doubt 
our  aboriginal  Ananias  felt  as  as- 
tonished as  a  little  boy  who  had 
fallen  out  of  a  balloon  or  as  a  pig 
who  had  seen  a  three-act  comedy. 
He  could  not  understand  it:  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  it  were  be- 
yond him. 

But  the  results  were  not  ungrate- 
ful; nay,  indeed,  they  seemed  fan- 
to  his  sight,  for  he  had  avoided  re- 
icrimination  and  bloodshed  he  had 
saved  the  life  of  either  himself  or 
his  neighbor,  both  of  which  lives 
were  dear  to  him;  and,  better  than 
all,  he  still  retained  the  stolen  pro- 
perty and  his  neighbor's  confidence 
and  friendship  to  boot.  Really  it 
was  glorious.  And  the  next  time  he 
stole  a  wife  or  a  sheep  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  make  his 
mouth  say  words  again  and  avoid 
further  unpleasantness.  By  child- 
like dim  degrees,  too,  he  would  dis- 
cover that  it  was  possible  to  apply 
this  new  and  wonderful  metliod  of 
dealing  with  angry  neighbors  to  al- 
most all  classes  of  mundane  affairs, 
and  even  to  affairs  relating  to  the 
next  world.  So  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  he  would  become  rich 
and  powerful  and  be  held  in  awe 
and  reverence  by  all  the  tribes.  And 
possibly  just  when  he  was  beginning 
to  burst  with  greatness,  he  would 
confide  in  his  cups  to  a  friend  or  a 
servant  the  terrible  secret  of  his 
power,  and  the  friend  or  servant 
would  run  trembling  away  to  think 
it  over  and  practice  himself  in  the 
art.  In  quite  a  little  time  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  would  thus  have  in 
their  midst  two  liars  instead  of  one. 
It  seems  conceivable,  too,  that  these 
twain,  knowing  each  the  other's 
strength,  would  refrain  from  prac- 
tising on  one  another,  and  that  the 
master    or    original    liar    would   hate 
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his  pupil  with  a  great  and  unquench- 
able hatred,  and  that  hatred  would 
so  far  get  the  better  of  him  that  he 
might  one  day  attack  Ananias  the 
Second  with  a  cudgel  or  other  wea- 
pon and  do  him  grievous  hurt.  In 
revenge  for  which,  Ananais  the  Sec- 
ond might  go  privately  to  the  au- 
thorities and  by  dint  of  patient 
statement  and  apt  illustration  en- 
lighten them  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
lie  and  the  practices  of  liars.  And 
he  would  do  this  in  the  hope  that 
the  authorities  would  cause  Ananais 
the  First  to  be  torn  to  pieces  in  the 
market  place.  Rut,  to  his  great  as- 
tonishment and  chagrin,  the  author- 
ities would  remark  that  the  thing 
was  indeed  phenomenal,  but  that  it 
was  worthy  because  it  gave  man  su- 
pernatural powers,  and  so  far  from 
disembowelling  Ananias  the  First, 
they  should  proceed  to  build  through- 
out the  country  wlierein  the  art  and 
practice  of  lying  might  be  taught  by 
this  same  Ananais,  assisted  by  a  nu- 
merous and  competent  staff.  The 
schools  would  be  built  and  Ananias 
would  go  to  work  on  a  large  salary, 
and  the  daily  papers  of  the  time 
doubtless   hailed  him   as   the  saviour 


of  the  people.  In  due  season  he 
would  die  and  be  buried  with  great 
pomp  under  a  monument  inscribed — 

Here  Lies 

All  That  is  Mortal 

of 

ANANIAS, 

The  Discoverer 

of  the  Noble  and  Beautiful  Art 

of 

LYING. 

After  his  death  the  good  work  would^ 
of  course,  be  taken  up  by  all  kinds 
of  w^ell-meaning  and  self-sacrificing 
people  until  the  human  race  became 
liars  to  a  man.  The  results  to  our 
fellows  of  the  present  day  need  not 
be  dilated  upon.  Lying  is  now  the 
universal  accomplishment,  and  it 
seems  astounding  that  the  world  ever 
managed  to  go  round  without  it. 
The  bones  of  the  fine  old  original 
Ananais  are  long  since  dust  and  his 
monument  is  ruined  and  forgotten; 
but  civilization  owes  him  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  trust  that 
this  tribute  to  his  memory  Avill  pro- 
voke the  sympathetic  tear  in  the 
eyes  of  millions  whom  it  so  nearly 
concerns. 


Variety  would  seem  to  be  conducive  to  long  living 
and  daily  stimulus.  Nature  only  aUows  the  idlers  to 
cumlber  the  ground  for  a  while;  long-lived  families  are  as 
a  rule  energetic  and  industrious  both  in  temperament  and 
habits,  and  these  people  are  generally  blessed  with  brains, 
heart,  lungs,  and  digestive  organs  of  fair  size.  Those 
who  wish  to  live  long  should  cultivate  happiness  as  a 
duty. 


The  South  African  Constitution 

BY    H.     W.     MASSINGHAM    IN    WORLD'S    WORK 

Mr.  Massingham,  formerly  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  is  a  writ  r  of  note  on 
political  subjects  and  his  description  of  the  new  con  titution^will  be  taken  as  authoriative. 
He  shows  how  England  has  endeavored  to  provide  a  satisfactory  system  of  Uiovernment, 
that  will  gall  neitner  Boer  nor  Briton. 


IT  is  a  recuiriiig  fact     in     English 
history  that  the  Mother  Country 

which  has  merely  an  unwritten 
ov  'Mjlind"  constitution,  should  al- 
^^'ays  be  conferring  on  its  self-govern- 
ing dependencies  constitutions  which 
are  written  and  "fixed."  So  far  as 
its  greater  self-governing  areas  are 
concerned— Canada  and  Australia- 
Great  Britain's  work  is  done.  It  has 
fixed  the  lines  of  confederation.  In 
the  case  of  Australia,  it  has  done 
little  more  than  put  its  signature  to 
a  scheme  for  which  colonial  states- 
men were  responsible,  and  in  which, 
on  the  vital  question  of  interpreta- 
tion of  state  law,  England  has  had 
to  yield  its  will  to   theirs. 

Now  Great  Britain  has  to  face  a 
problem  of  a  different  character. 
South  Africa  is  not  yet  ripe  for  con- 
federation, or,  at  least,  for  unifica- 
tion. For  some  time  to  come  its 
population— English,  Dutch,  East 
Indian,  native — scattered  over  a  vast 
but  largely  barren  territory,  will 
have  to  carry  the  burden  of  five  sepa- 
arate  governments  more  or  less  at 
variance  with  each  other  on  the  vital 
problems  of  taxation  and  railway  ad- 
ministration. But  within  the  next 
few  months  the  circle  of  self-govern- 
ing South  African  states  will  be  com- 
plete, save  only  for  the  half-develop- 
ed and  more  than  half-ruined  Rho- 
desia. 

Every  constitutional  scheme  for 
South  Africa  must  take  into  account 
the  vital  difference  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  population. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Dutch  are  born, 
are  educated,  are  married,  rear  their 


families,  and  die  in  South  Africa. 
The  entire  horizon  of  their  lives  is 
bounded  by  the  blue  sky  and  the  coni- 
cal or  razor-backed  kopjes  that  shut 
in  the  South  African  veldt.  They 
are,  in  the  main,  country  folk;  they 
look  like  English  farmers  of  the  east- 
ern counties  and  resem'ble  them  much 
in  character.  The  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  town  dwellers — mer- 
chants, traders,  speculators,  promot- 
ers, birds  of  passage.  They  usually 
come  to  South  Africa  to  make  mon- 
ey, leaving  all  the  greater  attrac- 
tions of  life  behind  them.  Johannes- 
burg and  its  dependent  townships  are 
lai'gely  communties  of  bachelors. 
Men  constitute  three  out  of  five  of 
the  residents,  and  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation the  males  are  as  two  to  one. 
Rent  is  so  high  as  'to  discourage  mar- 
riage in  the  Rand  towns.  Only  one 
or  two  of  the  mining  magnates  fix 
their  homes  absolutely  in  South 
Africa. 

The  new  constitution  was  framed 
only  after  a  battle  royal  between  the 
spokesmen  ol  the  two  nationalities. 
General  Smuts,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant commanders  of  the  war  and 
one  of  the  best  heads  in  South  Afri- 
ca, spoke  informally  for  his  country- 
men while  the  British  Cabinet  de- 
bated the  question,  and  deputation 
after  deputation  representing  the 
great  houses  put  the  mine-owners^ 
case  before  Lord  Elgin,  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  In  the  end,  compromise 
ruled  the  day.  The  number  of  re- 
presentatives was  enlarged  and  the 
old    back-cruntr:7    districts    had    res- 
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tored  to  them  thtv  representation 
which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Dutch 
rule.  Manhood  suffrage  was  set  up 
and  property  qualifications  swept 
away.  The  Dutch  language  was  plac- 
ed on  an  equality  with  the  English 
in  the  new  assembly.  Finally  the 
Intercfolonial  Council  was  abolish- 
ed, after  a  time  limit,  and  all  restric- 
tions on  the  critical  and  controlling 
powers  of  the  assembly  were  remov- 
ed. The  new  Transvaal  Government 
will  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  ^till, 
and  its  ministers  will  yield  undivid- 
ed responsibility  to  it. 

One  problem,  however,  remained 
—the  distribution  of  political  power. 
To  settle  this  point  the  Cabinet  sent 
out  a  powerful  committee  which 
practically  obtained  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Boers'  organiza- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  working  to 
some  extent  with  the  moderate  Eng- 
lish, and  the  mine-owner's  party  on 
the  other.  The  settlement  was,  on 
the  whole,  favorable  to  the  Rand. 
The  sixty  miles  of  gold  reef,  soWn 
with  scattered  townships,  with 
Johannesburg  as  the  centre,  are  to 
get  34  votes.  Pretoria,  the  capital 
and  the  seat  of  the  official  class,  is 
to  have  6;  and  the  lest  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  have  29. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  looks  as 
if  the  government  of  the  Transvaal 
were  definitely  given  over  to  the 
mine  owners  and  that  a  population 
of  about  114,000,  whose  main  roots 
lie  in  Europe  rather  than  Africa, 
are  to  outweigh  the  175,000  native- 
born  whites.  Moreover,  the  country 
districts  are  not  absolutely  solid  for 
the  Dutch.  Barberton,  for  example, 
is  a  mining  community  predominate- 
ly English;  Klerksdorp  has  an  Eng- 
lish majority.  If,  therefore,  the  Bri- 
tish forces  were  purely  under  the 
control  of  the  mining  houses,  the 
Dutch  would  be  submerged.  Further- 


more, a  second  chamber  was  created 
in  harmony  with  the  general  (though 
not  invariable)  practice  of  British 
colonial  constitution.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  as  if  the  money  power 
were  seated  firmly  in  the  saddle. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  In 
the  first  place,  the  second  chamber 
will  be  nominated  by  the  Crown  at 
home,  and  Lord  Selborne,  High  Com- 
missioner for  British  South  Africa, 
will  have  no  voice  in  the  first  selec- 
tion of  names,  though  his  advice  may 
be  taken  on  them.  It  will,  therefore, 
consist  not  of  the  nominees  of  the 
mining  houses,  but,  in  the  main,  of 
non-partizans  or  representative  men 
draAvn  from  all  sources.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  Pretoria  is  not  Johannes- 
burg. It  is  the  seat  of  the  English 
officitils  and  of  the  Dutch  minority, 
including  many  of  the  leading  Boer 
families.  The  former  are  not,  as  a 
body,  identified  with  the  mine  own- 
ers; they  stand  socially  apart  from 
them,  3nd  sometimes  offend  them  by 
^'superior"  airs.  Some  of  them,  at 
least,  would  not  willingly  lend  them- 
selves to  the  creation  of  a  purely 
capitalistic  state.  The  six  Pretoria 
seats,  therefore,  would  probably  be 
divided  between  the  moderate  and 
official  English  and  Dutch.  The 
heads  of  the  official  world — men  like 
Sir  Richard  Solomon,  the  present 
Attorney-General  and  a  member  of 
the  Schreiner  Cabinet  Avhich  resist- 
ed the  first  approaches  of  the  Boer 
War,  and  Mr.  Duncan,  the  permanenit 
Secretary,  will  descend  into  the 
arena  and  bid  for  power.  The  Dutch 
will  probably  support  them,  for  Sir 
Richard  Solomon  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
most  popular  and  fair-minded  ser- 
vant of  the  ruling  power.  The 
Dutch,  therefore,  standing  solid  as 
they  always  do,  are  already  in  al- 
liance with  the  new  National  Associ- 
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ation  and,  in  some  degree,  I  imagine, 
with  the  Labor  Party. 

Already,  therefore,  within  four 
years  of  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
aspect  of  South  African  politics  is 
transformed.  Power,  under  the  new 
constitution,  will  probably  lie  in  a 
coalition  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
moderate  English  element — led  by 
the  two  Solomons  on  the  one  hand, 
both  of  them  old  South  African  poli- 
ticians trained  at  the  Cape,  and  Gen- 
erals Botha  and  Smuts,  two  of  the 
heroes  of  the  war,  on  the  other. 

The  constitution  will  be  worked,  in 
the  main,  by  two  parties.  One,  the 
Progressives,  will  stand  for  the  great 
mining  houses,  Eckstein  the  greatest 
of  all,  with  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick 
and  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  as  its  chief 
repreesntatives.  The  opposing  party 
will  be  a  mixed  one — Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish— and  will  consist  of  three  wings. 
The  first  will  be  the  Boers  organized 
as  members  of  Het  Volk  (the  people)* 
General  Botha,  General  Smuts,  Gen- 
eral Beyers,  reprosenting  the  ex- 
tremists; Mr.  Esoelen,  a  brilliant 
lawyer  and  formerly  a  judge  of  the 
Dutch  court;  Mr.  de  Villiers,  one  of 
the  rising  statesmen  of  Dutch  South 
Africa;  and  Delaney,  now  retired, 
Cincinnatus-like,  to  his  farm,  but  be- 
loved of  both  races — will  be  their 
leading  men. 

The  Labor  Party  will  have  Mr. 
Whiteside,  an  Australian  of  culture 
and  capacity,  as  its  ablest  leader. 
The  leaders  of  the  new  National  As- 
sociation will  be  four  men  widely 
different  in  character  but  all  of  con- 
siderable power.  Mr.  E.  P.  Solomon 
will  be  the  cautious  moderator  of  this 
group.  Behind  him  will  be  Mr.  Hull, 
a  Johannesburg  lawyer,  a  man  of 
great  oratorical  gifts  and  iron  force 
of  will;  Mr.  Cresswell,  the  soul  of 
honor  and  disinterestedness  and  the 
leader  of   the   movement   to    replace 
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the  Chinese  by  a  larger  use  of  white 
skilled  labor;  and  Mr.  Wybergh,  the 
late  Commissioner  of  Mines,  a  trifle 
hot-headed,  perhaps,  but  zealous  and 
fine  tempered.  These  groups  will  be 
strong  enough  to  elect  the  first  min- 
istry unless,  indeed,  the  great  econ- 
omic and  social  forces  that  the  mine 
owners  weild  are  able  to  crush  out 
the  formidable  movement  of  revolt. 
They  will  almost  certainly  co-operate 
with  the  Home  Government  in  extirp- 
ating Chinese  labor,  though  Sir 
Richard  Solomon,  the  probable 
Premier,  has  been  a  considerable 
agent  in  its  introduction.  But  Sir 
Richard  is  not  an  inflexible  politic- 
ian. 

But  the  main  centre  of  interest  in 
South  African  politics  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Dutch.  A  great  change  has 
come  over  the  Boers  since  the  war. 
The  farmers  of  the  two  conquered 
states  have  been  terribly  impoverish- 
ed. They  have  obtained  only  about 
10  per  cent,  (two  shillings  in  the  £) 
on  the  purely  arbitrary  assessment  of 
their  war  losses  made  by  the  Pretoria 
Commission.  Drought  and  disease 
have  ravaged  their  flocks  and  herds, 
already  sadly  thinned  by  the  war. 
But  they  have  shown  remarkable 
firmness,  moderation,  and  unity  of 
spirit.  The  old  divisions  between  the 
Dutch  of  Cape  Colony  and  those  of 
the  Orange  Colony  and  of  the  Trans- 
vaal have  disappeared,  and  now  there 
is  complete  understanding  among  per- 
sonalities and  organizations — the 
''Bond-'  in  Cape  Colony,  the  ''Peo- 
ple's Union"'  in  the  Orange 
Colony,  and  the  "People"  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  war  was 
given  new  leaders  and  developed 
fresh  talents — Mr.  Malan  in  the  Cape» 
Judge  Hertzog  in  Orange  Colony, 
Smuts  and  Beyers  in  the  Transvaal — 
while    in   the   background    stand   the 
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older  champions,  such  as  Jan  Hof- 
meyer  and  Steyn — his  body  crippled 
by  his  sufferings  on  the  veldt  but  his 
mind  clear  and  his  purpose  steady. 
Steyn,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  domin- 
ant figure  of  the  Dutch  Left,  the 
more  irreconcilable  element  in  the 
Boer  population. 

Irreconcilability,  however,  is  not  the 
note  of  Dutch  nationalism.  In  all  the 
Colony  states,  the  Dutchmen  have 
turned  to  their  more  sympathetic 
English  compatroits.  Purely  racial 
issues  are  avoided  and  South  Africa 
for  the  South  Africans— English  or 
Dutch— is  the  new  motto.  The 
models  chosen  are  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  ministers  responsible  to 
the  Crown,  whose  representatives  are 
governed  by  the  strictly  constitution- 
al methods  of  the  English  monarchy. 
No  party  in  South  Africa  is  likely 
in  the  future  to  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  British  army.  All  are 
sick  of  a  paternal  or  Crown  govern- 
ment. 

The  man  who  is  most  responsible 
for  this  moderate  policy  of  the  Boers 
after  the  war  is  Botha,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Dutch  forces,  the  man 
whose  plans  of  penetrating  into  Na- 
tal after  the  victory  before  Lady- 
smith  might  have  changed  the  for- 
tune of  the  campaign.     Smuts  is  the 


intellectual  leader  of  the  Boer  party. 
His  campaign  with  a  small  comman- 
do into  the  heart  of  the  Colony  was 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  original 
feats  of  the  war,  and  his  keen,  sub- 
tle temperament  and  highly  trained 
intellect  are  among  the  chief  assets 
of  Dutch  South  Africa.  But  Smuts 
is  a  townsman;  Botha  a  countryman. 
In  person  as  in  mind,  Botha  is  a 
farmer-statesman.  Large  and  loose 
of  limb,  his  pleasant  face  redeemed 
from  heaviness  by  the  bright  eyes 
and  dignity  of  expression;  sweet 
tempered,  a  trifle  easy-going,  but  wi% 
a  capacious  and  clear  intelligence, 
Botha  was  well  fitted  to  lead  his  peo- 
ple through  their  time  of  trial.  He 
kept  them  united  and  organized, 
behaved  faultlessly  to  his  conquer- 
ers,  discouraged  all  secret  move- 
ments, maintained  his  party  on 
strictly  constitutional  lines.  The  re- 
sult is  that  they  are  ripe  for  con- 
stitutional government.  Botha  and 
his  friends  meet  the  leading  mine 
owners  at  the  Rand  Club  on  affable, 
if  not  intimate  terms,  and  when  the 
old  enemies  gather  in  the  great 
brownstone  palace  at  Pretoria  where 
Kruger's  Raad  assembled,  there  will 
be  all  the  elements  of  an  orderly 
Colonial  Parliament. 


There  are  two  good  rules  which  ought  to  be  written 
on  every  heart —  never  to  believe  anything  bad  about  any- 
body unless  you  positively  know  it  to  be  true;  never  to 
tell  even  that  unless  you  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 


Australia  as  She  is  To-Day 

BY    G.    H.     M.    ADDISON    IN    EMPIRE    REVIEW. 

In  clear  and  simple  language,  this  writer,  a  resident  of  Brisbane,  explains  how  federation 
was  brought  about  in  Australia  and  the  conditions  which  have  since  existed  there.  In  view 
of  the  near  approach  of  a  general  election,  his  statement  is  quite  interesting. 


4  4XTOToneof     us     knows    every- 
1^   thing,  not  even  the  youngest 
of  us,"   was   a   common   ex- 
pression     of    a     leading    Australian 
judge.     Australia  is  the  youngest  of 
all  nations,  therefore   a  little  of  the 
misdirected   enthusiasm  of   youth,    a 
little  overweening   confidence   in  he^ 
own  powers,  and  a  little  rash  experi- 
ment   on   dangerous    lines    may   well 
be    forgiven   her.       When   a    Roman 
statesman,   after   centuries   of   civili- 
sation, had  to  ask,  ^'What  is  trutlr^' 
it   is  hardly   strange   that  so   young 
a  country  should  often  lose  her  way 
in    searching      for  the    same   virtue. 
Before  federation  Australia  consist- 
ed   of    a   group    of    States    differing 
radically   in   their   fiscal,   racial  and 
internal   policy.      In   fact,   a    collec- 
tion  as     heterogeneous  as   were  the 
States  of  Greece  before  the  Persian 
invasion.     When  the  union  of  these 
unsympathetic  elements  was  effected 
it   was   not    cemented    by   the   blood 
of   either    martyrs    or    patriots,    nor 
was  it  the  result  of  outside  pressure. 
Federation  in  fact  was  not  so  much 
an  evolution,  as  the  solving  of  an  ac- 
ademic political  problem.    The  initial 
difficulties   in   the   way   of   this  con- 
summation were  interstate   jealousy, 
especially  between  New  South  Wales 
and   Victoria,    and   the   inexcuseable 
ignorance   displayed  by   every   State 
as  to  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
others. 

After  many  tentative  meetings  of 
delegates  the  conference  that  finally 
fixed  the  basis  of  union  met  without 
any  representation  from  Queensland. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  amongst 


a  large  party  in  Queensland  that  the 
policy  of  that  State  should  be  an  ef- 
fort  to      delay   federation   for   some 
years.     Queensland's  strength  lies  in 
her  enormous  wealth  in  raw  products, 
a  wider  local  market  for  which  would 
greatly  compensate  her  for  the  loss 
of  many  of  her  minor  industries  in- 
evitable   on    the    inauguration    of    a 
uniform  tariff.    Unfortunately  at  the 
time  that  federation  was  inaugurat- 
ed   a    drought  had    commenced    rob- 
bing her  of  the  raw  products,  so  that 
there    was    for   a    time    no    profit  in 
that  direction  to  set  against  the  in- 
evitable  loss  in  the  other.      Queens- 
land  in  posse   the   wealthiest   of   all 
the  States  in  esse  was  the  most  un- 
fortunate,   and    it   was    certain   that 
if  she  then  entered  the  federal  ranks 
it  would  be  with  less  influence  than 
her  great  resources  might  reasonably 
lead    her  to    expect.      The    untimely 
death  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Byrne  for  a  time 
left  Queensland  politics  in  a  chaotic 
condition,  and  with  undue  haste  that 
State  rushed  into  the  Federal  ranks 
without  having  had  any  opportunity, 
as  did  the  other  minor  States  of  the 
union     beforehand,   of    safeguarding 
her  interests. 

The  importance  of  Queensland  to 
the  consummation  of  federation  lay 
in  the  fact  that  her  territory  is 
north  of  New  South  Wales  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Australia.  Now  the 
two  rival  cities  for  supremacy  in  the 
new  Federation  were  Sydney  and 
Melbourne.  In  the  absence  of 
Queensland  from  the  union,  Sydney 
would  be  at  the  extreme  end  of  com- 
merce   and   further    than    Melbourne 
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from  every  State  capital.  For  this 
reason  it  was  evident  that  the  at- 
titude of  New  South  Wales  towards 
federation  would  be  largely  influenc- 
ed by  that  of  Queensland.  The 
leading  orators  of  Australia,  both 
federalists  and  anti-federalists,  made 
Queensland  a  verbal  battle-ground, 
and  when  finally  she  threw  in  her 
lot  with  the  union,  it  was  realized 
that  at  last  federation  was  an  ac- 
complished fact. 

The  preliminary  federal  franchise, 
although  not  so  democratic  as  that 
afterwards  adopted,  was  in  advance 
of  the  franchise  in  many  of  the 
States  and  gave  the  Labor  Party  a 
stronger  force  than  was  at  first  an- 
ticipated. In  fact,  the  representa- 
tives of  this  class  platform  formed 
a  compact  party  that  would  have  ef- 
fective strength  when  any  split  oc- 
curred amongst  its  opponents.  And 
a  split  on  the  fiscal  question  was 
inevitable  from  the  first.  While  Sir 
Edmund  Barton,  the  first  Federal 
Premier,  had  around  him  some  of 
Australia's  best  politicians  (unfor- 
tunately after  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  and  Sir  Thomas  Mc- 
Ilwraith  Australia  possessed  few 
statesmen)  there  were  enough  lead- 
ing men  outside  his  ranks  to  form  a 
troublesome  opposition.  In  fact, 
after  the  first  session,  which  was 
largely  devoted  to  perfecting  the  ma- 
chinery of  legislation,  the  only  guar- 
antee that  the  Government  would 
continue  in  office  was  in  their  par- 
tially pandering  to  the  Labor  Party. 
At  this  time  while  the  members  of 
the  Labor  Party  were  generally  ac- 
cused of  socialistic  leanings  and  in- 
dividual members  were  known  to  go 
far  in  that  direction,  the  party  as 
a  whole  had  not,  as  afterwards  hap- 
pened, declared  itself  socialistic.  It 
numbered  manj^  good  men  no  more 


extreme  in  their  aims  than  the  av- 
erage English  Radical. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
some  of  a  different  stamp;  men  who 
had  half  digested  a  few  of  the  more 
simple  facts  in  political  economy, 
and  on  these  based  illogical  deduc- 
tions and  posed  as  if  they  thought 
the  whole  science  one  of  their  own 
discovery.  These,  however,  obtained 
no  prominence  even  in  their  own 
party,  and  on  the  rest  the  wider 
horizon  and  the  greater  responsibil- 
ity entailed  by  membership  of  the 
house  soon  began  to  exercise  a  so- 
bering  influence. 

i  The  first  serious  evidence  of  the 
Labor  Party's  influence  on  legisla- 
tion was  in  the  removal  of  the  tax 
on  tea  and  kerosene.  This  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  finances  of  the 
smaller  States,  and  as  intended,  forc- 
ed direct  taxation,  in  the  shape  of 
either  income  or  land  tax,  on  those 
States  which  had  previously  been 
able  to  exist  without  either. 

A  prominent  cry  at  the  first  Com- 
monwealth election  was  ''A  White 
Australia,"  and  it  was  at  once  re- 
cognised that  whether  this  question 
was  to  be  settled  on  statesmanlike 
lines  or  with  the  dangerous  thought- 
lessness of  the  political  fanatic,  de- 
pended largely  on  the  strength  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. The  point  was  not  left  long 
in  doubt,  for  soon  a  series  of  mea- 
sures were  passed  dealing  with  col- 
ored labor  and  the  question  of  gen- 
eral alien  immigration,  some  of  them 
so  extreme  as  to  shock  the  more 
well-balanced  colonial  thinker  and 
to  evoke  strong  criticism  on  this 
side  of  the  globe. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  whatever  mistakes  of  exaggera- 
tion were  made  at  that  period  were 
made  on  a  noble  impulse  and  in  pur- 
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suit  of  a  high  ideal.  Surrounded  as 
Australia  is  by  all  kinds  of  colored 
nationalities,  and  having  America 
before  her  eyes  as  an  example  of 
the  evil  of  mixed  colored  races,  it 
is  perhaps  excuseable  that  she  should 
go  to  some  extreme  in  settling  this 
question.  A  question  that  required 
immediate  settlement,  seeing  that 
already  we  had  in  the  country  a 
fairly  large  population  of  half 
castes  principally  Asiatics,  and  the 
policy  to  be  effective,  had  to  aim  at 
prevention  rather  than  cure. 

The  faults  of  administration  ra- 
ther than  those  of  legislation  were, 
however,  responsible  for  most  of  the 
incidents  in  connection  with  Aus- 
tralia's immigration  policy,  which 
would  be  laughable  ii  they  were  not 
so  serious  in  their  results — the  six 
hatters,  the  Shipwreck  Mariners,  ex- 
amining an  Austrian  in  Modern 
Greek,  the  affair  in  connection  with 
the  Rajah  of  Johore  and  all  the  ab- 
surdities in  the  Cusioms  adminis- 
tration, a  group  ot  incidents  that 
make  one  regret  that  Gilbert  is  not 
alive  to  chronicle  them,  were  all 
based  on  a  bigoted  and  in  some  cases 
strained  reading  of  the  Acts.  The 
various  members  of  a  civil  service 
entirely  new  had  no  precedents  to 
guide  them  and  probably  little  knoAV 
ledge  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
ministers  regulating  their  various  de- 
partments. Consequently,  when  ex- 
ceptional cases  arose,  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  literal  reading  of 
an  Act  at  times  led  to  absurdities. 
These  incidents  were  felt  by  all  to 
be  a  humiliation  and  aroused  more 
indignation  in  Australia  than  in  Eng- 
land, so  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
their  repetition. 

After   a  period    of   administration 


under  the  sufferance  of  the  Labor 
Party,  Mr.  Deakin,  who  followed  Sir 
Edmund  Barton  as  Federal  Premier, 
decided  that  this  triangular  condi- 
tion of  parties  was  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  therefore  agreed  to  leave  the  fin- 
al settlement  of  the  fiscal  question 
in  abeyance,  and  his  following  form- 
ed a  coalition  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid. 
This  alliance  seemed  a  guarantee  that 
liberal  legislation  would  be  affected 
without  any  dangerous  tampering 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
l-olitical  economy.  Mr.  Deakin  him- 
self, while  promising  his  loyal  sup- 
port, refused  to  take  office  in  this 
new  ministry,  and  soon  went  back  on 
his  partially  avowed  opinion  and  took 
up  the  battle  of  protection  in  partial- 
ly recognized  alliance  with  the  Labor 
Party.  Australia  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  election,  in  which  Mr. 
G.  H,  Reid,  taking  up  the  banner  of 
freedom  for  all  classes,  will  endeavor 
to  force  a  clean-cut  issue  against 
Socialism  and  its  allies.  If  the  re- 
sult of  State  elections  can  be  taken 
as  a  guide,  they  show  that  there  is 
a  sound  majority  still  left  in  Australia 
in  favor  of  progress  and  reform  on 
the  sound  lines  of  political  economy 
rather  than  dangerous  experiments 
on  the  unknown  fields  of  a  Social- 
istic  Utopia. 

Australia  has  ever  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  tie  of  kinship,  and, 
although  often  smarting  under  the 
feeling  for  having  been  misunder- 
stood by  her  kinsmen  across  the 
waters,  has  by  her  past  conduct 
earned  our  belief  in  her  readiness  to 
stand  or  fall  for  the  preservation  of 
^the  integrity  of  the  Great  Empire  of 
which  she  is  proud  of  forming  a 
part. 


Friday,  the  Thirteenth 

By    THOMAS    W.    LAWSON    IN    EVERYBODY'S 

This  is  Mr.  Lawsoa's  first  plunge  into  novel  writing  and  ia  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
followiog  St  ,'ry  he  gives  unmistakable  promise  of  producing  a  tale  of  finance  that  vi^ill  be  read 
w  th  iatdrest  and  widely  comineated  upon.  His  experience  both  of  actual  life  and  of 
literary  work,  are  guarantee  of  the  strength  of  the  story. 


FRIDAY,  the  13tli;  I  thought  as 
much.  If  Bob  has  started, 
there  will  be  hell,  but  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do.'' 

The  sound  of  my  voice,  as  I  drop- 
ped the  receiver,  seemed  to  part  the 
mists  of  five  years  and  usher  me  into 
the  world  of  Then  as  though  it  had 
never  passed  on. 

I  had  been  sitting  at  my  desk,  let 
iing  the  tape  slide  through  my  fin- 
gers while  its  every  yard  spelled 
''panic"  in  a  constantly  rising  voice, 
when  they  told  me  that  Brownley  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange  wanted  me 
at  the  'phone,  and  ''quick."  Brown- 
ley  was  our  junior  partner  and  floor- 
man.  He  talked  wdth  a  rush.  Stock 
Exchange  floor  men  in  panics  never 
let  their  speech  hobble. 

"Mr.  Randolph,  it's  coming  real 
hot  here,  and  it's  getting  fiercer  every 
second.  It's  Bob — that  is  evident 
to  all.  If  he  keeps  up  this  pace  for 
twenty  minutes  longer,  the  sulfur 
will  overflow  'the  Street'  and  get  in- 
to the  banks  and  into  the  country, 
and  no  man  can  tell  how  much  ter- 
ritory will  be  burned  over  by  to-mor- 
row. The  boys  have  begged  me  to 
ask  you  to  throw  yourself  into  the 
gap  and  stay  him.  They  agree  you 
are  the  only  one  who  can  do  it." 

"Are  you  sure,  Fred,  that  this  is 
Bob's  work  V  1  asked.  "Have  you 
^seen  him  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  just  come  from  his 
office,  and  glad  I  was  to  get  out.  He 's 
on  the  war-path,  Mr.  Randolph — 
uglier  than  I  ever  saw  him.  The  last 
time  he  broke  loose  was  child's  play 


.;to  his  mood  to-day.  Mother  sent  me 
word  this  morning  that  she  saw  last 
night  the  spell  was  coming.  He  had 
been  up  to  see  her  to  get  her  to  run 
down  to  Florida  with  him,  and  she 
felt  he  was  trying  to  flee  the  shadow. 
She  was  too  ill  to  leave  the  house. 
Also  I  heard  of  his  being  about  town 
till  long  after  midnight.  The  minute 
I  opened  his  den  door  this  morning, 
he  flew  at  me  like  a  panther.  I  told 
liim  I  had  only  dropped  in  on  my 
rounds  for  an  order,  as  they  were 
Tunning  off  pretty  smart,and  I  didn  't 
know  but  he  might  like  to  pick  up 
some  bargains.  'Bargains'  he  yell- 
ed; 'don't  you  know  the  day  1  Don't 
you  know  it  is  Friday,  the  13th  ?  Go 
back  to  that  hell-pit  and  sell,  sell, 
sell.'  'Sell  what  and  how  much  V  I 
asked.  'Anything,  everything.  Give 
the  thieves  every  share  they  will  take 
and  when  they  won't  take  any  more, 
ram  as  much  again  down  their  crops 
until  they  spit  up  all  they  have  been 
taking  for  the  last  six  months!'  Go- 
ing out  I  met  Jim  Holliday  and 
Frank  Swan  rushing  in.  They  are 
evidently  executing  Bob's  orders,  and 
have  been  pouring  shares  out  for  an 
hour.  They  will  be  on  the  floor 
again  in  a  few  minutes,  so  I  thought 
it  safer  to  call  you  before  I  started 
to  sell.  Mr.  Randolph,  they  cannot 
take  much  more  of  anything  in  here, 
and  if  I  begin  to  throw  shares  over 
it  will  bring  the  gavel  inside  of  ten 
minutes ;  and  that  will  be  to  announce 
a  dozen  failures.  It's  yet  twenty 
minutes  to  one  and  God  only  knows 
what  will  happen  before  three.     It's 
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up  to  you,  Mr.  Randolph,  to  do  some- 
thing, and  unless  I  am  on  a  bad  slant* 
you  haven't  many  minutes  to  lose." 

It  was  then  I  dropped  the  receiver 
with  ^^I  thought  as  much!"  As  I 
had  been  sliding  the  tape  through 
my  fingers,  watching  five  and  ten 
millions  crumbling  from  price  values 
every  few  minutes,  I  had  felt  this 
was  the  work  of  Bob  Brownley.  No 
one  else  in  Wall  street  had  the  power» 
the  nerve,  and  the  devilish  cruelty 
to  rip  things  as  had  been  done  during 
the  last  twenty  minutes.  The  night 
before  T  had  passed  Bob  in  the 
theatre  lobby,  and,  receiving  no  ans- 
wer to  my  ^^Good  evening,"  I  gave 
him  close  scrutiny  and  saw  the  look 
of  which  I  of  all  men  best  knew  the 
meaning.  The  big  brown  eyes  were 
set  on  space ;  the  outer  corners  of  the 
handsome  mouth  were  drawn  hard 
and  tense  as  though  weighted.  It 
Avas  then  impossible  to  follow  him, 
but  when  I  got  home  I  called  up  his 
house  and  his  v.lubs,  intending  to  ask 
him  to  run  up  and  smoke  a  cigar 
with  me,  but  could  locate  him  no- 
where. He  had  slipped  my  mind  in 
^the  morning,  but  when  just  before 
noon  the  tape  began  to  jump  and 
flash  and  snarl,  I  remembered  Bob's 
ugly  mood,  and  all  it  meant. 

Fred  Brownley  was  Bob's  young- 
est brother,  twelve  years  his  junior. 
He  had  been  with  Randolph  &  Ran- 
dolph from  the  day  he  left  college, 
and  for  over  a  year  had  been  our 
most  trusted  Stock  Exchange  man. 
The  elder  Brownley,  when  himself, 
was  as  fond  of  his  ''baby  brother," 
as  he  called  him,  as  his  beautiful 
Southern  mother  was  of  both,  but 
when  the  devil  had  possession  of  Bob 
— and  his  option  during  the  past  five 
years  had  been  exercised  many  a  time 
— mother  and  brother  had  to  take 
their  place  with   all  the  rest   of  the 


world,  for  then  Bob  knew  no  kindred 
no  friends.  All  the  wide  world  was 
to  him  during  those  periods  a  jungle 
peopled  with  savage  animals  and 
reptiles  to  hunt  and  fight  and  tear 
and  kill. 

It's  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain who  Randolph  &  Randolph  are. 
For  more  than  sixty  years  the  name 
has  spoken  for  itself  in  every  part 
of  the  world  where  dollar-making 
machines  are  installed.  No  railroad 
is  financed,  no  great  ''industrial" 
projected,  no  nation  on  the  globe 
enters  the  market  for  loans  without 
by  force  of  habit  asking  a  by-your- 
leave  of  Randolph  &  "Randolph.  I 
pride  myself  that  at  forty-two  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  years  I  have  had  the 
helm  of  Randolph  &  Randolph,  I 
have  done  nothing  to  mar  the  great 
name  my  father  and  uncle  created, 
but  something  to  add  to  its  sterling- 
reputation  for  honest  dealing,  fear- 
less, old-fashioned  methods,  and  all- 
■round  integrity.  Bradstreet's  and 
other  mercantile  agencies  say,  in  re- 
porting Randolph  &  Randolph, 
"Worth  fifty  millions  and  upwards, 
credit  unlimited."  I  can  take  but 
small  praise  for  this,  for  the  report 
was  about  the  same  the  day  I  left 
college  and  came  to  the  office  to 
"learn  the  business."  But,  as  the  sur- 
vivor of  my  great  father  and  uncle, 
I  can  say,  my  Maker  as  my  witness, 
that  Randolph  &  Randolph  have  nev- 
er loaned  a  dollar  of  their  millions 
at  over  legal  rates,  six  per  cent,  per 
;annum;  have  never  added  to  their 
hoard  by  any  but  fair,  square  busi- 
ness methods;  and  that  blight  of 
blights,  frenzied  finance,  has  yet  to 
find  a  lodging-place  beneath  the  old 
black-and-gold  sign  that  father  and 
uncle  tacked  up  with  their  own  hands 
over  the  entrance. 

Nineteen   years   ago   I  was   gradu- 
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ated  from  Harvard.  My  classmate 
iind  chum,  Bob  Brownley,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  graduated  with  me. 
He  was  class  poet,  I  yard  marshal. 
We  had  been  four  ^-ears  together  at 
St.  Paul  previous  to  entering  Har- 
vard. No  girl  and  lover  were  fond- 
er than  we  of  each  other. 

My  people  had  money,  and  to  spare, 
and  with  it  a  hard-headed,  North- 
ern horse-sense.  The  Brownleys  were 
poor  as  church  mice,  but  they  had 
the  brilliant,  virile  blood  of  the  old 
Southern  oligarchy  and  the  roman- 
tic, ^' salaam-to-no-one"  Dixie-land 
pride  of  before-the-war  days,  when 
Southern  prodigality  and  hospitality 
were  found  wherever  women  were 
fair  and  men's  mirrors  in  the  bot- 
tom of  their  julep-glasses. 

Bob's  father,  one  of  the  big,  white 
pillars  of  Southern  aristocracy,  had 
gone  through  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  his  country  to  the  tune  of 
''Spend  and  not  spare,"  which  left 
his  widow  and  three  younger  daugh- 
ters and  a  small  son  dependent  upon 
Bob,  his  eldest. 

Many  a  warm  summer's  afternoon, 
as  Bob  and  I  paddled  down  the 
Charles,  and  many  a  cold,  crispy 
night  as  we  sat  in  my  shooting-box 
on  the  Cape  Cod  shore,  had  we 
matched  up  for  our  future.  I  was 
to  have  the  inside  run  of  the  great 
banking  business  of  Randolph  &  Ran- 
dolph, and  Bob  was  eventually  to 
represent  my  father's  firm  on  the 
floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  ''I'd 
die  in  an  office,"  Bob  used  to  say, 
"and  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  just  the  chimney-place  to 
cook  my  hoe-cake  in."  So  when  our 
college  days  were  over  my  able  old 
father  stood  us  up  against  the  wall 
fn  his  office,  and  tried  us  by  his 
tests,  and  proud  we  both  were  when 
dad   said,   "Jim,  you   and  Bob  have 


chosen  well.  You,  Jim,  are  just  the 
chap  to  step  into  my  shoes,  and  Bob 
is  cut  to  a  thirty-second  and  sixty- 
fourth  for  the  floor."  Proud  we 
were,  not  so  much  because  of  what 
my  father's  decision  meant  for  our 
future,  for  we  knew  we  should  get 
into  the  business  all  right,  but  be- 
cause our  judgment  was  indorsed  by 
one  we  both  thought  as  near  infal- 
lible as  man  could  be  in  anything 
pertaining  to  business  affairs. 

Bob  was  then  twenty-two  and  I 
Avas  a  year  older — I  one  of  your  raw- 
boned  New  England  lads,  Act  much 
for  prettiness,  but  willing  to  weigh 
in  race-day  with  any  of  them  for 
steadiness  and  staying  qualities;  Bob 
as  handsome  as  they  made  them,'  six 
feet  tall  in  his  gym.  sandals,  straight 
as  an  arrow,  with  the  form  of  an 
Indian,  and  one  of  those  clean,  brave, 
-smiling  faces  to  which  men  yield 
willing  friendliness,  and  women,  idol- 
atry. Bob's  eyes  were  as  big  and 
round  and  purple-brown  as  an  Eng- 
lish bulldog's,  unfathomable,  at  once 
mild  and  stern,  with  a  childish 
come-and-go  perplexity;  his  nose  as 
straight  as  though  chiseled  by  a 
master  for  a  Greek  medallion,  with 
thin  curved  lips  to  correspond,  and 
a  high,  broad  forehead,  whose  white- 
ness was  set  oif  by  a  luxuriance  of 
hair  that  seemed  jet-black,  but  was 
of  the  same  rare  purple-brown  as 
his  eyes.  But  it  was  the  poise  of 
Bob's  head  that  gave  his  good  looks 
their  crown.  Whoever  has  seen  a 
bunch  of  two-year-old  colts  in  a 
long-grass  Kentucky  paddock,  when 
the  darky  boy  lets  loose  his  shrill 
whistle  at  "taking-up  time,"  is  sure 
to  remember  one  that  threw  up  its 
head  and  kept  it  poised  to  make  sure 
it  had  caught  the  call.  Grace, 
strength,  and  unharnessed  wayward 
leadership     are     there       personified. 
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Some  such  suggestion  was  ever  in  the 
carriage  of  Bob's  shapely  head  and 
vigorous  figure,  and  dull  indeed  would 
be  the  man  or  woman  who  failed  to 
recognize  the  man's  rare  distinction 
and  masterfulness. 

Indeed,  as  I  said  a  bit  back,  Bob 
Brownley  was  by  all  odds  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  I  have  ever  seen, 
but  besides  that,  he  was  a  sterling, 
manly,  unaffected  fellow,  as  truQ  as 
steel,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  the 
best  comrade  friend  ever  had. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  his  fa- 
ther's death  had  saddled  Bob's  youth 
with  the  heavy  reponsibilities  of  hus- 
banding and  directing  his  family's 
slim  finances  that  he  took  to  business 
as  a  swallow  to  the  air.  We  entered 
the  office  of  Randolph  &  Randolph 
on  the  same  day,  and  on  its  anni- 
versary, a  year  later,  my  father  sum- 
moned us  into  his  office  for  a  pal- 
aver. Neither  of  us  quite  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  never  in  my  life  was 
I  so  pleased  as  when  he  said: 

^^Jim.,  you  and  Bob  have  fairly 
outdone  my  expectations.  I've  had 
my  eye  on  both  of  you  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  the  kind  of  in- 
dustry and  business  intelligence  you 
have  shown  here  would  have  won 
you  recognition  in  any  banking- 
house  on  Hhe  Street.'  I  want  you 
both  in  the  firm — Jim  to  learn  his 
way  round  so!  he  can  step  into  my 
shoes;  you,  Bob,  to  take  the  firm's 
seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange." 

Bob's  face  went  red  and  then  pale 
with  happiness  as  he  reached  for 
my  father's  hand. 

'^I'm  very  grateful  to  you,  sir,  far 
more  so  than  words  can  say,  but  I 
want  to  talk  this  proposition  of 
yours  over  with  Jim  here  first.  He 
knows  me  better  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world  and  I've  some  ideas 
I'd  like  to  thrash  oi;t  with  him." 


''Speak  up  here.  Bob,"  said  my 
father. 

''Well,  sir,  I  should  feel  much 
better  if  I  could  go  over  there  into 
the  swirl  and  smash  it  out  for  my- 
self. You  see  if  I  could  win  out 
alone  and  pay  back  the  seat  price, 
and  then  make  a  pile  for  myself,  if 
you  felt  later  like  giving  me  an- 
other chance  to  come  into  the  firm, 
then  I  should  not  be  laying  myself 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  mere 
pensioner  on  your  friendship.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  sir,  and  won't 
think  I  am  filled  with  any  low-down 
pride,  but  if  ycu  will  let  me  have  the 
price  of  a  Stock  Exchange  seat  on 
my  note,  and  will  give  me  the  chance, 
when  I  get  the  hang  of  the  ropes, 
to  handle  some  of  the  firm's  orders, 
I  shall  be  just  as  much  beholden  to 
you  and  Jim,  sir,  and  shall  feel  a 
lot  better  myself." 

I  knew  what  Bro>vnIey  meant;  so 
did  father,  and  we  were  glad  enough 
to  do  what  he  asked.  Four  years 
after  Bob  entered  the  Stock  Ex- 
change he  had  paid  back  the  forty 
thousand,  with  interest,  and  not  only 
had  a  snug  fifty  thousand  to  his 
credit  |on  Rando^lph  &  Randolph's 
books,  but  was  sending  home  .six 
thousand  a  year  while  livnig  up  to. 
as  he  jokingly  put  it,  "an  honest 
man's  notch."  I  may  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  a  Wall  Street  man's  notch 
would  make  twice  six  thousand  cast 
an  uncertain  shadow.  Bob  was  the 
favorite  of  the  Exchange,  as  he  had 
been  the  pet  at  school  and  at  col- 
lege, and  had  his  hands  full  of  busi- 
ness three  hundred  days  in  the  year. 
Besides  Randolph  &  Randolph's 
choicest  commissions,  he  had  the 
confidential  orders  of  twqi  of  the 
henvy  plunging  cliques. 

I  had  just  passed  my  thirtv-second 
birthdav  when  the  kind  old  dad  sud- 
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denly  died.  For  the  previous  six 
years  I  had  been  getting  ready  for 
such  an  event;  that  is,  I  had  gro^vn 
accustomed  to  hearing  my  father 
say:  ''Jim,  don't  let  any  grass  grow 
in  getting  the  hang  of  every  branch 
of  our  business,  so  that  when  any- 
thing happens  toj  me  there  will  be 
no  disturbance  in  'the  Street'  in  re- 
gard to  the  Randolph  &  Randolph's 
affairs.  I  want  to  let  the  world 
know  as  soon  as  possible  that  after 
I  am  gone  our  business  will  run  as 
it  always  has.  So  I  will  work  you 
jnto  my  directorships  in  those  com- 
panies where  we  have  interests  and 
gradually  put  you  into  my  different 
trusteeships. ' ' 

Thus  at  father's  death  there  was 
not  a  ripple  in  our  affairs  and  none 
of  the  stocks  known  as  "The  Ran- 
dolph's" fluttered  a  point  because 
of  that,  to  the  financial  world,  mo- 
mentous event.  I  inherited  all  of 
father's  fortune  other  than  four  mil- 
lions, which  he  divided  up  among 
relatives  and  pet  charities,  and  took 
command  ctf  a  business  that  gave 
me  an  income  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  a  year. 

Once  more  I  begged  Bob  to  come 
into  the  firm. 

"Not  yet,  Jim,"  he  replied.  "I've 
got  my  seat  and  about  a  hundred 
thousand  capital,  and  I  want  to  feel 
that  I'm  free  to  kick  my  heels  until 
I  have  raked  together  an  even  mil- 
tion  all  of  my  own  making;  then 
I'll  settle  down  with  you,  old  man, 
and  hold  my  section  of  the  bag,  and 
if  some  good  girl  happens  along 
about  that  time — ^well,  then  it  will 
be  '  An  ivy-covered  little  cot '  for 
mine." 

He  laughed,  and  I  laughed  too. 
Bob  was  looke(d  upon  by  all  his 
friends  as  a  bad  case  of  woman-shy. 
I  don't  think  there  was  ever  a  wo- 


man, young  or  old,  who  had  in  any 
way  crossed  Bob's  orbit  but  felt  the 
man's  strong  fascination,  but  he 
never  seemed  to  see  it.  As  my  wife 
, — for  I  had  been  three  years  mar- 
ried and  had  two  little  Randolphs 
^o  show  that  both  Katherine  Blair 
and  I  knew  what  marriage  was  for 
— never  tired  of  saying,  "Poor  Bob! 
He's  woman-blind,  and  it  looks  as 
though  he  would  never  get  his  sight 
in  that  direction." 

"Then  again,  Jim,"  he  continu- 
ed in  a  tone  of  great  seriousness, 
"there's  a  little  secret  I  have  never 
let  even  you  into.  The  truth  is  I  am 
not  safe  yet — not  safe  to  speak  for 
.the  old  house  of  Randolph  &  Ran- 
dolph. Yes,  you  may  laugh — you  who 
are,  and  always  have  been,  as 
staunch  and  steady  as  the  old  bronze 
John  Harvard  in  the  yard,  you  who 
know  Monday  mornings  just  what 
you  are  going  to'  do  Saturday  nights 
and  all  the  days  and  nights  in  be- 
tween, and  who  always  do  it.  Jim, 
I  have  found  since  I  have  been  over 
on  the  floor  that  the  Sofuthern  gam- 
bling blood  that  made  my  grand- 
father, on  one  of  his  trips  back  from 
New  York,  though  he  had  more  land 
and  slaves  than  he  could  use,  stake 
his  land  and  slaves — yes,  and  grand- 
mother's too — on  a  card-game,  and 
— lose,  and  change  the  whole  face 
of  the  Brownley  destiny — thoise  same 
gambling  microbes  are  in  my  blood, 
and  when  they  begin  to  claw  and 
gnaw  I  want  to  do  something;  and, 
Jim" — and  the  big  brown  eyes  sud- 
denly shot  sparks — "if  those  mic- 
robes ever  get  unleashed,  there'll  be 
hell  to  pay  on  the  floor — sure  there 
:wili!" 

Bob's  handsome  head  was  throiwn 
back;  his  thin  nostrils  dilated  as 
[though  there  was  in  them  the  breath 
of   conflict.      The     lips   were   drawn 
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across  the  white  teeth  with  just  part 
enough  to  show  their  edges,  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  eyes  was  a  dark- 
red  blaze  that  somehow  gave  the  im- 
pression one  gets  in  looking  doi^wn 
some  long  avenue  of  black  at  the 
instant  a  locomotive-headlight  rounds 
a   curve   at   night. 

Twice  before,  'way  back  in  our 
college  days,  I  had  a  peep  at  this 
gambling  temper  of  Bob's.  Once  in 
a  poker  game  in  our  rooms,  when  a 
crowd  of  New  York  classmates  tried 
to  run  him  out  of  a  hand  by  the  sheer 
ivveight  of  coin.  And  again  at  the 
Pequot  House  at  New  London  on  the 
eve  of  a  varsity  boat-race,  when  a 
Yale  crowd  shook  a  big  wad  of 
money  and  taunts  at  Bob  until  with 
a  yell  he  left  his  usually  well-leaded 
feet  and  frightened  me,  whose  al- 
lowance was  dollars  to  Bob's  cents, 
at  the  sum  total  of  the  bet-cards  he 
signed  before  he  cleared  the  room 
of  Yale  money  and  came  to  with  a 
white  face  streaming  with  cold  per- 
spiration. These  events  had  passed 
out  of  my  memory  as  the  ordinary 
student  breaks  that  any  hot-blooded 
youth  is  liable  to  make  in  like  cir- 
teumstances.  As  I  looked  at  Bob  that 
day,  while  he  tried  to  tell  me  that 
'the  business  of  Randolph  &  Ran- 
dolph would  not  be  safe  in  his  keep- 
ing, I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that 
I  was  puzzled.  I  had  regarded  my 
old  college  chum  not  only  as  the  best 
mentally  harnessed  man  I  had  ever 
met,  but  I  knew  him  as  the  solul  of 
Jionor,  that  honor  of  the  old  story- 
books, and  I  could  not  credit  his  be- 
ing tempted  to  jeopardize  unfairly 
ifche  rights  or  property  of  another. 
But  it  was  habit  with  me  to  let  Bob 
have  his  way,  and  T  did  not  press 
him  to  come  into  our  firm  as  a  full 
partner. 

Five  years  later,  durirsr  which  time 
affairs,  business  and  social,  had  been 


slipping  along  as  well  as  either  Bob 
or  I  could  have  asked,  I  was  prepar- 
ing for  another  sit-down  to  show 
my  friend  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  him  to  help  me  in  earnest, 
when  a  queer  thing  happened — one 
of  those  unaccountable  incidents 
that  God  sometimes  sees  fit  to  drop 
across  the  life-paths  of  his  children, 
paths  heretofore  as  straight  and  far- 
ahead-visible  as  public  highways 
along  which  one  has  never  to  look 
twice  to  see  where  he  is  traveling; 
one  of  those  events  that,  looked  at 
retrospectively,  are  beyond  all  human 
understanding. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  Saturday 
noon  and  Bob  and  I  had  just  ''pack- 
ed up"  for  the  day  preparatory  to 
joining  Mrs.  Randolph  on  my  yacht 
for  a  run  dow^n  to'  our  place  at 
Newport.  As  we  stepped  out  of  his 
office  one  of  the  clerks  announced 
jthat  a  lady  had  just  cotaie  in  and 
had  particularly  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Brownley. 

''Who  the  deuce  can  she  be,  com- 
ing in  at  this  time  on  Saturday,  just 
when  all  good  men  are  in  a  rush  to 
shake  the  heat  and  dirt  of  business 
for  food  and  the  good  air  of  all  out- 
doors'?"  growled  Bob,  Then  he  said, 
"Show   her  in," 

Another  minute  and  he  had  his  an- 
swer, 

A  lady  entered. 

"Mr.  Brownley?"  She  waited  an 
instant  to  make  sure  he  was  the 
Virginian. 

Bob  bowed. 

"I  am  Beulah  Sands,  qf  Sands 
Landing,  Virginia.  Your  people 
Jvuow  our  people,  Mr.  Brownley, 
probably  well  enough  for  yau  to 
place  me." 

"Of  the  Judge  Lee  Sands?"  ask- 
ed Bob,  as  he  held  out  his  hand, 

"I  am  Judge  Lee  Sands 's  oldest 
daughter,"    said    the    sweetest    voice 
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I  had  ever  heard,  one  of  those  mel- 
low, rippling  voices  that  start  the 
imagination  on  a  chase  for  a  mock- 
ing-bird, only  to  bring  it  up  at  the 
pool  beneath  the  brook-fall  in  quest 
of  the  harp  of  moss  and  watercres- 
ses  that  sends  a  bubbling  cadence 
into  its  eddies  and  swirls.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  Southern  accent  that  nib- 
bled 0&.  the  corners  and  edges  of 
certain  words  and  languidly  let 
others  mist  themselves  together,  that 
gave  it  its  luscious  penetration — 
however  that  may  be,  it  was  the  most 
arresting  voice  I  had  ever  heard. 
Before  T  grew  fully  conscious  of  the 
exquisite  .  beauty  of  the  girl,  this 
voice  of  hers  spelled  its  way  intO\ 
my  brain  like  the  breath  of  some  be- 
witching Oriental  essence.  Nature, 
environment,  the  security  of  a  per- 
fect marriage  have  ever  combined 
to  constitute  me  loyel  to  my  chosen 
ones,  yet  as  I  stood  silent,  like  one 
dumb,  absorbing  the  details  of  the 
loveliness  of  this  young  stranger 
who  had  so  suddenly  swept  into  my 
office,  it  came  over  me  that  here  was 
a  woman  intended  to  enlighten  men 
who  could  not  understand  that  shaft 
which  in  all  ages  has  without  warn- 
ling  pierced  men's  hearts  and  souls 
— love  at  first  sight.  Had  there 
not  been  Katherine  Blair,  wife  and 
mother — Katherine  Blair  Randolph, 
•who  filled  my  loveworld  as  the  noon- 
day August  sun  fills  the  old-fash- 
ioned well  with  nestling  warmth  and 
restful  shade — after  this  interval, 
looking  back  at  the  past,  I  dare  ask 
the  question — who  knows  but  that  I 
too  might  have  drifted  from  the 
secure  anchorage  of  my  slow  Yankee 
blood  and  floated  into  the  deep  wat- 
ers ■? 

Beauty,  the  cynic's  scoff,  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  or  in  an  angle 
of  vision — mere  product  of  lime-light, 


point  of  view,  desire — but  Beulah 
Sands 's  was  beauty  beyond  cavil, 
•superior  to_  all  analysis,  as  definite 
as  the  evening  star  against  the  twi- 
light sky.  In  height  girlish,  but  with 
a  figure  maturely  modeled,  charming- 
ly full  and  rounded,  yet  by  very 
perfection  of  proportion  escaping 
suggestion  of  ''plumpness."  The 
head,  surrounded  and  crowned  with 
a  wealth  of  dark  golden  hair,  rest- 
ed on  a  neck  that  would  have  seem- 
ed short  and  had  its  slendor  column 
sprung  less  graciously  from  the  love- 
ly lines  of  the  breast  and  shoulders 
beneath.  It  was  on  the  face,  how- 
ever, and  finally  on  the  eyes  that 
one's  glances  inevitably  lingered — 
the  face  rose-tinted,  with  dimples  in 
either  of  the  full  cheeks,  entering 
laughing  protest  against  the  sad 
droop  that  drew  slightly  down  the 
rCorners  of-  a  mouth  too  large  perhaps 
for  beauty,  if  the  coral  curve  of  the 
Jips  has  been  less  exquisitely  per- 
fect. The  straight,  thin-nostriled 
nose,  the  broad  forehead,  the  square, 
full  jaw  almost  as  low  at  the  points 
where  they  come  beneath  the  ears 
as  at  the  chin,  suggested  dignity  and 
high  resolve  coupled  with  a  power 
of  purpose  rare  in  woman.  The 
'combination  of  forehead,  jaw,  and 
nose  was  one  seldom  seen.  Had  it 
been  possessed  by  a  man  it  would 
surely  have  driven  him  to  the  tented 
field  for  his  profession.  But  the 
greatest  glory  of  Beulah  Sands  was 
her  eyes — large,  full,  very  gray,  very 
blue,  vivid  with  all  the  glamor  of 
her  personality,  full  o*f  smiles  and 
^ears  and  spirituality  and  passion; 
one  instant,  frankly  innocent,  they 
illuminated  the  face  of  a  blonde  Ma- 
donna; the  next,  seen  through  the 
extraordinary,  long,  jet-black  eye- 
lashes underneath  the  finely  pencil- 
ed   black    brows,    they   caressed,    co- 
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quetted,  allured.  I  afterwards  found 
much  of  this  girl's  purely  physical 
fascination  lay  in  this  strange  blend- 
'ing  of  English  fairness  with  Anda- 
lusian  tints,  though  the  abiding 
quality  of  her  charm  was  surely  in 
an  exaltation  of  spirit  of  which  she 
might  make  the  dullest  cttnscious. 
As  she  stood  looking-  at  Bob  in  my 
office  that  long-agol  noon,  gracefully 
at  ease  in  a  suit  of  gray,  with  a  gray- 
feathered  turban  on  her  head,  and 
itiny  lace  bands  at  neck  and  wrist, 
she  was  very  exquisite,  exceedingly 
dainty,  and,  though  Southern  of 
Southerners,  very  unlike  the  typical 
brunette  girl  who  comes  frotoa  Dixie 
•land. 

This  girl  who  came  into  our  office 
that  July  Saturday,  just  in  time  to 
interfere  with  the  outing  Bob  Brown - 
ley  and  I  had  laid  out,  was  destin- 
ed to  divert  my  chum's  heretofore 
sm.ooth-flowing  river  of  existence  and 
turn  it  into  an  alternation  of  roar- 
ing rushes  and  deadly  calms.  She 
was  truly  the  most  exquisite  creature 
one  could  conceive  of.  I  know  my 
thought  must  have  been  Bob's  too, 
for  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  her  face. 
She  dropped  the  black  lashes  like  a 
veil  as  she   went  on: 

''Mr.  Brownley,  I  have  just  come 
from  Sands  Landing.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  talk  with  you  on  a  busi- 
ness, matter.  I  have  brought  a  letter 
to  you  from  my  father.  If  you  have 
other  engagements  I  can  wait  until 
(Monday,  although,"  and  the  black, 
veiling  lashes  lifted,  showing  the 
half-laughing,  half-pathetic  eyes,  ''I 
wanted  much  to  lay  my  business  be- 
fore you  at  the  earliest  minute  pos- 
sible." 

There  was  a  faint  touch  of  ap- 
peal in  the  charming  voice  as  she 
spoke  that  was  irresistible,  and  we 
were  both  willing  to  forget  we  had 
lunch  waiting  us   on  the   Tribesman. 


''Step  into  my  office.  Miss  Sands, 
and  all  my  time  is  yours,"  said  Bob, 
as  he  opened  the  door  between  my 
office  and  his.  After  I  had  sent  a 
note  to  my  wife,  saying  we  should 
be  delayed  for  an  hour  or  two,  I 
settled  down  to  wait  for  Bob  in  the 
general  office,  and  it  was  a  long  wait. 
Thirty  minutes  went  into  an  hour 
and  an  hour  into  two  before  Bob 
and  Miss  Sands  came  out.  After  ke 
had  put  her  in  a  cab  for  her  hotel, 
he  said  in  a  tone  curiously  intent: 
"Jim,  I  have  got  to  talk  with  you, 
got  to  get  some  of  your  good  ad- 
vice. Suppose  we  hustle  along  to 
the  yacht  and  after  lunch  you  tell 
Kate  we  have  some  business  to  go 
over.  I  don't  want  to  keep  that  girl 
waiting  any  longer  than  possible  for 
an  answer  I  cannot  give  until  I  get 
your  ideas."  After  lunch  on  the 
bow^  end  of  the  upper  deck  Bob  re- 
lieved himself.  Relieved  is  the  word, 
for  from  the  minute  he  had  put  Miss 
Sands  into  the  carriage  until  then, 
it  was  evident  even  to  my  wife  that 
his  thoughts  were  anywhere  but  up- 
on our   outing. 

"Jim,"  he  began  in  a  voice  that 
shook  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  make 
it  sound  calm,  "there  is  no'  disguis- 
ing the  fact  that  I  am  mightily  work- 
ed up  about  this  matter,  and  I  want 
to  do  everything  possible  for  this 
girl.  No  need  of  my  telling  you  how 
sacred  we  have  got  to  keep  what  she 
has  just  let  me  into.  You'll  see  as 
I  go  along  that  it  is  sacred,  and  I 
know  you  will  look  at  it  as  I  do. 
Miss  Sands  must  be  helped  out  of 
some  of  her  trouble. 

"Judge  Lee  Sands,  her  father,  is 
the  head  of  the  old  Sands  family  of 
Virginia.  The  Virginia  Sands  don't 
.'take  off  their  bonnets  to  another 
familv  in  this  country,  or  elsewhere, 
for  that  matter,  for  anything  that 
really  counts.     They  have  had  learn- 
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ing,  brains,  money,  and  fixed  posi- 
tion since  Virginia  was  first  settled. 
They  are  the  best  people  of  our 
State.  It  is  a  common  saying  in 
iVirginia  that  a  Sands  of  Sands 
Landing  can  go  to  the  bench,  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  Senate,  or 
,the  governor's  chair  for  the  asking, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  men  folks  have 
held  one  or  all  of  these  honors  for 
generations.  The  present  judge  has 
held  them  all.  I  don't  know  him 
personally,  although  my  people  and 
his  have  been  thick  from  away  back. 
Sands  Landing  on  the  James  is  some 
fifty  miles  above  our  home.  The 
judge,  Benlah  Sands 's  father,  is  close 
on  to  seventy,  and  I  have  heard  mo- 
ither  and  father  say  is  a  stalwart,  a 
Virginian  stalwart.  Being  rich — that 
is,  what  we  Virginians  call  rich,  a 
million  or  so — he  has  been  very  ac- 
'tive  in  affairs,  and  I  knew  before 
his  daughter  told  me,  that  he  was 
the  trustee  for  about  all  the  best  es- 
tates in  our  part  of  the  country.  It 
seems  from  what  she  tells  that  of 
late  he  has  been  very  active  in  de- 
veloping our  coal-mines  and  railroads, 
and  that  particularly  he  took  a  pro- 
minant  hand  in  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line.  You  know  the  road,  for  your 
father  was  a  director,  and  I  think 
the  house  has  been  prominent  in  its 
banking  affairs.  Now,  Jim,  this  poor 
girl,  who,  it  seems,  has  recently  been 
acting  as  the  judge's  secretary,  has 
just  learned  that  that  coup  of  Rein- 
heart  and  his  crowd  has  completely 
ruined  her  father.  The  decline  has 
swamped  his  own  fortune,  and,  what 
is  worse,  a  million  to  a  million  and 
a  half  of  his  trust  funds  as  well, 
and  the  old  judge — well,  you  and  I 
can  understand  his  position.  Yet  I 
do  not  know  that  you  just  can,  either, 
for  you  do  not  quite  understand  our 
Virginian  life  and  the  kind  of  rever- 
ed position  a  man  like  Judge  Sands 


occupies.  You  would  have  to  know 
that,  to  understand  fully  his  present 
hell  and  the  terrible  position  of  this 
daughter,  for  it  seems  that  since  he 
began  to  get  into  deep  water  he  has 
been  relying  upon  her  for  courage 
and  ideas.  From  our  talk  I  gather 
she  has  a  wonderful  store  of  up-to- 
date  business  notions,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced from  what  she  lays  out  that 
the  judge's  affairs  are  hopeless,  and, 
Jam,  when  that  old  man  goes  down 
it  will  be  a  smash  that  will  shake 
our  State  in  more  ways  than  one. 

''Up  to  now  the  girl  has  stood  up 
to  the  blow  like  a  man  and  has  been 
able  to  steady  the  judge  until  he 
presents  an  exterior  that  holds  down 
suspicion  as  to  his  real  financial  con- 
dition, although  she  says  Reinheart 
and  his  Baltimore  lawyer,  from  the 
ruthless  way  they  put  on  the  screws 
to  shake  out  his  holdings  in  the  Air 
Line,  must  have  a  line  on  it  that  the 
judge  is  overboard.  The  old  man 
can  keep  things  going  for  six  months 
longer  without  jeopardizing  any  of 
the  remaining  trust  funds,  of  which 
he  has  some  two  millions  in  other 
securities,  and  neither  his  wife  nor 
his  other  daughter  suspect  the  real 
condition,  although  Mrs.  Sands,  who 
is  an  invalid,  knows  the  judge  is  in 
some  trouble.  His  daughter  says 
that  when  the  blow  came,  that  day 
of  the  panic,  when  Reinheart  jam- 
med the  stock  out  of  sight  and  scut- 
tled her  father's  bankers  and  part- 
ners in  the  road,  the  Wilsons  of 
Baltimore,  she  had  a  frightful  strug- 
gle to  keep  her  father  from  going 
insane.  She  told  me  that  for  three 
days  and  nights  she  kept  him  locked 
in  their  rooms  at  their  hotel  in  Bal- 
timore, to  prevent  him  from  hunt- 
ing Reinheart  and  his  lawyer  Retty- 
bone  and  killing  them  both,  but  that 
at  last  she  got  him  calmed  down  and 
together  they  have  been  planning. 
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^^Jim,  it  was  tough  to  sit  tliere 
and  listen  to  the  schemes  to  recoup 
that  this  old  man  and  this  child,  for 
she  is  only  twenty-one,  have  tried 
,to  hatch  up.  The  tears  actually 
rolled  down  my  cheeks  as  I  listen- 
ed; I  couldn't  help  it;  you  couldn't 
either,  Jim.  But  at  last  out  of  all 
the  plans  considered,  they  found 
only  one  that  had  a  tint  of  hope  in 
it,  and  the  serious  mention  of  even 
•that  one,  Jim,  in  any  but  present 
circumstances,  would  make  you  think 
we  were  dealing  with  lunatics.  But 
the  girl  has  succeeded  in  making  me 
think  it  worth  trying.  Yes,  Jim, 
she  has,  and  I  have  told  her  so,  and 
I  hope  to  God  that  that  hard-headed 
horse-sense  of  yours  will  not  make 
you  sit  down  on  it." 

Bob  Brownley  had  got  to  his  feet; 
he  was  slipping  the  shackles  of  that 
fiery,  romantic,  Southern  passion 
that  years  in  college  and  Wall  Street 
had  taught  him  to  keep  prisoner. 
His  eyes  were  flashing  sparks.  His 
nostrils  vibrated  like  a  deer  buck's 
in  the  autumn  woods.  He  faced  me 
with  his  hands  clinched. 

'^Jim  Randolph,"  he  went  on,  ''as 
I  listened  to  that  girl's  story  of  the 
terrible  cruelty  and  hellish  treach- 
ery practiced  by  the  human  hyenas 
you  and  1  associate  with,  human  hy- 
enas who,  when  in  search  of  dirty 
dollars — the  only  thing  they  know 
anything  about — put  to  shame  the 
real  beasts  of  the  wilds — ^when  I 
listened,  I  tell  you  that  I  felt  it 
would  not  give  me  a  twinge  of  con- 
science to  put  a  ball  through  that 
slick  scroundrel  Reinheart.  Yes,  and 
that  hired  cur  of  his,  too,  who  pros- 
titutes a  good  family  name  and  posi- 
tion, and  an  inhereted  ability  God 
Almighty  intended  for  more  honest 
iuses  than  the  trapping  of  victims 
on  whose  purses  his  gutter-born  mas- 
ter   has    set    lecherous    eyes.       And, 


Jim,  as  I  listened,  a  troop  of  old 
friends  invaded  by  memory — friends 
whom  I  have  not  seen  since  before 
I  went  to  Harvard,  friends  with 
whom  I  spent  many  a  happy  hour 
in  my  old  Virginia  home,  friends 
born  of  my  imagination,  stahvart, 
rugged  crusadors,  who  carried  the 
sword  and  the  cross  and  the  banner 
inscribed  'For  honor  and  for  God.' 
Old  friends  who  every  day  of  ^my 
boyhood  would  troop  up  and  shout, 
'Bob,  don't  forget,  when  you're  a 
man,  that  the  goal  is  honor,  and  the 
code:  Do  unto  your  neighbor  as  you 
would  have  your  neighbor  do  unto 
you.  Don't  forget  iJiat  millions  is 
the  crest  of  the  groiindlings.  And, 
Jim,  I  thought  my  friends  looked 
at  me  with  reproachful  eyes,  as  they 
said,  'You  are  well  on  the  road. 
Bob  Brownley,  and  in  time  your 
heart  and  soul  will  bear  the  hall- 
mark of  the  snaky  S  on  the  two  up- 
right bars,  and  you  will  be  but  a 
frenzied  fellow  in  the  dirty  dollar 
army.'  Jim,  Jim  Randolph,  as  I  list- 
ened to  that  agonizing  tale  of  the 
changing  of  that  j:,iri's  heaven  to 
— hell,  T  did  not  see  that  halo  you 
and  I  have  thought  surrounded  the 
sign  of  Randolph  &  Randolph. 
I  did  not  see  it,  Jim,  but  I 
did  see  myself,  and  I  didn't  feel 
proud  of  the  picture.  My  God,  Jim, 
is  it  possible  you  and  I  have  joined 
the  nobility  of  Dirty  Dollars  *?  Is 
it  possible  we  are  leaving  trails  along 
our  life's  path  like  that  Reinheart 
left  throua'h  the  home  of  these  Vir- 
ginians, such  trails  as  this  girl  has 
shown  me  ? 

Bob  had  worked  himself  into  a 
state  of  frenzy.  Never  in  my  life  had 
I  seen  him  so  excited  as  when  he 
stood  in  front  of  me  and  almost 
shouted   this  fierce   self-denunciation. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Bob,  pull 
self  together,"  I  urged.     "The  cap- 
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tain  on  the  bridge  there  is  staring  at 
you  wild-eyed,  and  Katherine  will 
be  up  here  to  see  what  has  happen- 
ed. Now,  be  a  good  fellow,  and  let 
us  talk  this  thing  over  in  a  sensible 
way.  At  the  gait  you  are  going  we 
can  do  nothing  to  help  out  your 
friends.  Besides,  what  is  there  for 
you  and  me  to  take  ourselves  to 
task  for  ?  We  are  no  wreckers  and 
none  of  our  dollars  is  stained  with 
Frenzied  Finance.  My  father,  as 
you  kno^v  despised  Reinheart  and  his 
sort  as  much  a^  we  do  ?  Be  your- 
self. What  does  this  girl 
want  you  to  do.  If  it  is 
anything  in  reason,  call  it  done,  for 
you  know^  there  is  nothing  I  won't 
do  for  you  at  the  asking." 

Bob's  hysteria  oozed.  He  dropped 
on  the  rail   seat   at  my   side. 

"1  know  it,  Jim,  I  know  it,  and 
you  must  forgive  me.  The  fact  is, 
Beulah  Sand's  story  has  aroused  a 
lot  of  thoughts  T  have  been  a-stick- 
ing  down  cellar  these  late  years,  for 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  some  nasty 
twinges  of  conscience  every  now 
and  then  when  I  get  to  thinking  of 
this  dollar  game  of  ours." 

I  saw  that  the  impulsive  blood  was 
fast  cooling,  and  that  it  would  only 
be  a  question  of  minutes  until  Bob 
would   be   his   clear-headed  self. 

''Now,  what  is  it  she  wants  you  to 
do  *?"  I  persisted.  ''Is  it  a  case  of 
money,  of  our  trying  to  tide  her 
father  over  ?" 

"Nothing  of  that  kind,  Jim.  You 
don't  know  the  proud  Virginia 
blood.  Neither  that  girl  nor  her 
father  would  accept  money  help 
from  any  one.  They  would  go  to 
smash  and  the  grave  first." 

He  paused  and  then  continued  im- 
pressively : 

"This  is  how  she  puts  it.  She  and 
her  father  have  raked  together  their 
fag-ends  of  cash,   a  matter  of  sixty 


thousand  dollars,  and  she  got  him 
/co  consent  to  let  her  come  up  here 
to  see  if  during  the  next  six  months 
she  might  not,  in  a  few  desperate 
plunges  in  the  market,  run  it  up 
enough  to  tide  them  over.  Yes,  I 
know  it  is  a  wild  idea.  I  told  her 
so  at  the  beginning,  but  there  was 
no  need;  she  knew  it,  for  she  is  not 
only  bright,  but  she  has  the  best 
idea  of  business  I  ever  knew  a  wo- 
man to  have.  But  it  is  their  only 
chance,  Jim,  and  while  I  listened  to 
her  argum.ent  I  came  around  to  her 
way  of  thinking. 

"But  how  did  she  happen  to  come 
to  you  with  this  extraordinary 
scheme  ?"     I  interrupted. 

"It's  this  way — her  father,  who 
knew^  Randolph  &  Randolph  through 
vour  father's  handling  of  the  Sea- 
board's affairs,  learned  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  house,  and  gave  her 
a  letter,  asking  me  to  do  what  I 
could  to  helD  his  daughter  carry  out 
her  plans.  She  wants  to  get  a  posi- 
tion with  us,  if  possible,  in  some  sort 
of  capacity,  secretary,  confidential 
clerk,  or,  as  she  puts  it,  any  sort  of 
place  that  will  justify  her  being  in 
the  office.  She  tells  me  she  is  good 
at  shorthand,  on  the  machine,  or  at 
correspondence,  also  that  she  has 
been  a  contributor  to  the  magazines. 
If  this  can  be  arranged,  she  says  she 
will  on  her  own  responsibility  select 
the  time  and  the  stock,  and  hurl  the 
last  of  the  Sands  fortune  at  the  mar- 
ket, and  Jim,  she  is  game.  The  blow 
seem.s  to  have  turned  this  child  into 
a  wonderfully  nervy  creature,  and, 
old  man,  T  am  beginning  to  have  a 
feeling  that  perhaps  the  cards  may 
come  so  she  will  win  the  judge  out. 
You  and  I  know  where  less  than  six- 
ty thousand  has  been  run  up  to  mil- 
lions more  than  once,  and  that,,  too, 
without  the  aid  she  will  have,  for 
I'll   purely  do  all  I  can  to  help  her 
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steer     this     last     chance     into     soft 
places," 

Bob  in  his  enthusiasm  had  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  indorsing  a  project  that  but 
a  moment  previously  he  had  pro- 
nounced insane,  and  with  a  start  I 
'realized  what  this  sudden  trans- 
formation betokened.  Inevitably,  if 
the  project  he  outlined  were  carried 
out.  Bob  and  the  beautiful  Southern 
girl  would  be  thrown  into  close  as- 
sociation with  each  other,  and  fur- 
ther acquaintance  could  only  deepen 
the  startling  influence  Beulah  Sands 
had  already  won  over  my  ordinarily 
sane  and  cool-headed  comrade.  As 
I  looked  at  my  friend,  burning  with 
an  ardor  as  unaccustomed  as  it  Avas 
impulsive,  1  felt  a  tug  at  my  heart- 
strings at  thought  of  the  sudden 
crossroading  of  life's  highway.  But 
I.  too,  was  filled  with  the  glamour 
of  this  girl's  wonderous  beauty,  and 
her  terrible  predicament  appealed 
to  me  almost  as  strongly  as  it  had 
to  Bob.  So,  although  I  knew  it 
would  be  fatal  to  any  chance  of  his 
weighing  'the  matter  by  c^ommon 
-sense,   I    burst   out: 

^'Bob,  I  don't  blame  you  for  fall- 
ing in  with  the  girl's  plans.  Tf  I 
were  in  your  shoes,  I  should   too." 

Tears  came  to  Bob's  eyes  as  he 
grabbed  mv  hand  and  said: 


''Jim,  how  can  I  ever  repaji  you 
for  all  the  goods  things  you  have 
done  for  me — how   can  I!" 

It  Avas  no  time  to  give  way  to 
emotional  outbursts,  and  while  Bob 
was  getting  his  grip  on  himself,  I 
went  on: 

'Tome  along  down  to  earth,  now 
Bob;  let  us  look  at  this  thing  square- 
ly. You  and  I,  with  our  position  in' 
the  market,  can  do  lots  of  things  to 
help  run  that  sixty  thousand  to 
higher  figures,  but  &ix  months  is  a 
short  time  and  a  million  or  two  a 
world  of  money." 

"She  knows  that,"  he.sai'l,  "and 
the  time  is  much  shorter  and  the 
road  to  go  much  longer  than  you 
figure,"  he  replied.  "This  girl  is 
as  high-strung  as  the  E  string  on  a 
Stradivarius,  and  she  declares  she 
will  have  no  charity  tips  or  unusual 
favors  from  us  or  any  one  else.  But 
let  us  not  talk  about  that  now  or 
we'll  get  discouraged.  Let's  do  as 
she  says  and  trust  to  God  for  the 
outcome.  Are  you  willing,  Jim,  to 
take  her  into  the  office  as  a  sort  of 
confiiential  secretary  ?  If  you  will, 
I'll  take  charge  of  her  account,  and 
together  wo  will  do  all  that  two  men 
can  for  her  and  her  father." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Creator  has  bidden  every  man  to  look  up,  not 
down,  has  made  him  to  climb,  not  to  grovel.  There  is  no 
providence  which  keeps  a  man  in  poverty,  or  in  painful 
or  distressing  circumstances. 


The  Personality  of  M.  Clemenceau 

WORLDS    WORK    (ENGLISH) 

The  French  Premier  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  religious  strife  that  is  at  present  dis- 
turbing ^France.  It  is  accordingly  interesting  to  read  the  following  description  of  his 
personality,  disclosing  a  simple  straight-forward  nature,  albeit  coupled  with  much 
originality  and  power. 


PHYSICALLY  M.  Clemenceau  is 
the  perfect  type  of  the  man  of 
action.  His  square  head,  with 
its  overhanging  brows  and  short 
chin,  proclaims  the  stubbornness  of 
his  race,  of  the  Breton  which  every- 
thing else  in  him  rwveals:  the  brist- 
ling eyebrow  above  the  clear,  ma- 
licious eye,  which  sparkles,  pierces, 
and  darts  a  furtive  lightning,  the 
while  the  eyelids  qiaver  in  a  gentle 
and  almost  imperceptible  smile;  the 
thin  lips  hidden  under  a  lieavy  mous- 
tache which  stands  out  from  the 
prominent  cheek  bones;  the  tall, 
thin  silhouette,  the  proudly  erect  fig- 
ure, the  vigorous  gait,  the  nervous 
gestures,  and  even  the  voice,  a  pui'e 
voice,  supple  in  intonation  and  grad- 
ation, clear  and  distinct,  but  without 
bravura. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  been  comprjr- 
ed  to  another  statesman.  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  there  is  a  real  physical 
resemblance  between  the  Breton  and 
the  German,  while  we  might  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  minds  of  the 
two  which  would  be  exact  enough,  if 
not  carried  too  far.  Will,  strength, 
logic  and  activity,  are  not  these  the 
dominant  qualities  of  each  ?  And 
is  not  their  intellectual  affinity  es- 
tablished by  their  common  gift  of 
irony,  and  their  common  faculty  for 
raillery  and  ridicule,  qualities  which 
pave  Bismarck  his  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  make  M. 
Clemenceau  a  redoubtable  and  in- 
deed a  redoubted  foe  "/ 

M.  Clemenceau  ^s  personal  tastes 
are    extremely    simple.    He    has    cer- 


tainly never  aspired  to  the  character 
of  an  arbiter  of  fashion.  His  morn- 
ing coats  have  no  pretensions  to  rival 
those  of  M.  Boni  de  Castellane.  A 
frock-coat  he  looks  upon  as  a  some- 
what solemn  garment;  and  he  pre- 
fers a  '^bowler"  in  winter  and  a 
straw  hat  in  summer  to  the  conven- 
tional top  hat.  His  tie,  a  narrow 
black  silk  bow,  is  looked  at  askance 
by  the  modern  Petronius ;  but  M.  Cle- 
menceau cares  for  none  of  these 
things. 

His  habits  show  the  same  simplic- 
ity as  his  costume.  Until  the  last 
few  weeks,  before  he  was  called  up- 
on to  preside  over  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  when  he  was  merely  the 
Home  Secretary,  he  used  to  make  his 
journeys,  sometimes  more  than  once 
a  day,  from  the  Trocadero  to  the 
Ministry,  in  the  modest  Passy- 
Bourse  omnibus,  reading  the  news- 
papers with  which  his  pockets  were 
stuffed  the  while,  like  any  worthy 
bourgeois  or  modest  employe.  Even 
now  as  Prime  Minister,  he  scorns  the 
pomp  of  his  official  residence,  and 
still  lives  in  his  ground-floor  flat  in 
the  Rue  Franklin,  his  home  for  near- 
ly twenty  years.  This  is  not,  per- 
haps, exactly  a  ''modest  dwelling,'^ 
but  if  it  reveals  a  certrain  regard 
for  elegance  and  comfort,  if  it  con- 
tains many  artistic  objects  and  some 
valuable  furniture,  it  betrays  yet 
more  evidently  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  labor,  and  contains  more 
books  than  any  other  possessions. 
On  the  very  threshold  we  divine  the 
retreat   of   a   prodigious    worker,    an 
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admirer  of  plastic  form  and  classic 
line.  The  life  that  is  lived  within 
these  walls  is  indeed  a  life  of  toil. 
Often  the  master  rises  at  half -past 
three  in  the  morning  to  get  through 
the  work  that  lies  before  him  in  the 
coming  day,  and  does  not  seek  his 
well-earned  rest  till  ten  or  eleven 
at  night.  Of  these  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen hours  but  few  minutes  are 
snatched  from  work  for  meals.  Al- 
though a  large  eater,  M.  Clemenceau 
does  not  spent  more  than  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  at  table. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  absorbs 
all  the  dishes  offered  to  him  is  the 
despair  of  his  guests  and  his  hosts, 
who  sometimes  try  to  keep  time  with 
him,  but  are  soon  obliged  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  As  a-  rule,  in  fact,  M. 
Clemenceau  has  no  companions  to 
reckon  with  on  these  occasions.  He 
generally  eats  alone,  and  is  the  least 
exacting  of  masters  to  his  cook,  ac- 
cepting the  most  diverse  dishes  with 
the  same  indifference,  and  swallow- 
ing the  least  seductive  and  the  most 
succulent  with  the  same  equanimity. 
He  is  thinking  of  other  things:  the 
three  articles  he  has  to  write  when 
he  is  not  in  office ;  his  parliamentary 
w'ork,  his  letters,  the  book  he  is  pre- 
paring. 

If  he  shows  little  appreciation  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  nothing 
would  induce  M.  Clemenceau  to  fore- 
go those  of  his  garden,  a  little  plot 
of  ground  into  which  the  glass  doors 
of  his  study  open.  It  boasts  a  super- 
ficies of  about  thirty  square  feet,  a 
A^ast  area  for  a  Parisian  garden.  The 
attractions  of  this  tiny  pleasaunce 
rejoice  the  savage  Destroyer  of  Min- 
istries; he  has  made  walks  in  it,  laid 
down  a  lawn,  planted  it  with  a  little 
army  of  trees,  the  interlacing 
branches  of  which  mingle  with  the 
chesnuts  and  planes  of  the  Square 
du  Trocadero  in  the  distance.  Seated 


on  a  green  wooden  bench  in  the 
midst  of  this  miniature  forest  Mr» 
Clemenceau  loves  to  contemplate  the 
green  horizon.  ^'We  might  be  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,"  he  says  some- 
times. A  dog  growls  in  his  kennel 
in  the  angle  of  the  wall;  chickens- 
run  into  the  enclosure  from  a  low 
aviary  and  peck  gravely  at  the  scat- 
tered grain;  while  above,  in  a  rugtic 
dovecote,  some  fifty  pigeons  coo  un- 
ceasingly. 

Among  these  simple  things  and 
creatures,  M.  Clemenceau,  with  his 
sturdy  frame,  his  ivory  complexion 
scored  witli  deep  lines,  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  country  gentleman,  hearty 
and  robust,  long  inurred  to  physical 
exercises.  Formerly  indeed  he  was 
passionately  fond  oi  riding;  he  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  Bois  every  morning, 
showing  his  fine  horsemanship  in 
company  with  colleagues  and  friends. 
The  horse  was  dethroned  by  the  bicy- 
cle; and  this  in  its  turn  w^as  finally 
given  up  after  a  fall  resulting  in  a 
somewhat  serious  injury.  But  the 
President  of  the  Council  is  still  a 
determined  sportsman,  a  sportsman 
who,  accoutred  like  a  peasant,  wades 
.through  morasses  and  strides  across 
fields  and  plains,  a  sportsman  who 
brings  down  his  bird,  even  at  of- 
ficial shooting-parties,  and  rarely 
misses  a  shot.  M.  Clemenceau  is 
further  a  fine  marksman:  he  long  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  fencers  in  France.  As  a 
fact,  his  supremacy  was  rather 
shown  with  the  pistol,  and  he  main- 
tained it  by  constant  practice.  In 
spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of  this, 
he  has  fought  few  duels,  as  a  fact 
only  four,  two  with  pistols,  two  with 
iswords.  The  most  famous  of  these 
Avas  his  encounter  with  M.  Derulede 
in  1801,  after  an  interpellation  in 
which  lie  had  dealt  rather  severely 
with      SardouV,      celebrated      drama 
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Tliermiclor,  i)n;  peiformauec  of  which 
at  the  Comedie  Fraiicaise  had  just 
been  forbidden.  At  first  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  declined  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge save  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  pTolonged  ''until  blood 
was  shed,"  but  M.  Deroulede's 
seconds  naturally  objected.  The  ad- 
versaries had  to  content  themselves 
with  an  interchange  of  six  shots, 
without  result — a  sufficiently  satis- 
factory one  in  itself,  it  may  be 
thought!  In  another  duel  with 
swords,  against  the  Prince  de  Chi- 
may,  the  conditions  were  reversed, 
both  principals  being  wounded.  The 
third  duel  (with  swords),  against  ^I. 
Deschanel,  took  place  under  normal 
circumstances;  and  the  fourth,  with 
pistols,  against  M.  Edouard  Drumont, 
also  had  no  results.  It  had  arisen  out 
of  an  unsigned  paragraph  in 
L'Aurore  during  the  polemics  of  the 
Dreyfus  affair^  I'or  this  M.  Cle- 
menecau  accepted  responsibility,  al- 
diough  it  was  not  from  his  pen,  a 
course  of  action  which  not  long  ago 
compelled  a  public  tribute  of  res- 
pect from  M.  Edouard  Drumont,  one 
of  his  most  implacable  political  op- 
onents.  At  present,  M.  C^emenceau 
has  almost  given  up  pistol-shooting, 
fencing  and  duels.  But  opportunity 
makes  tlie  thief — and,  if  this  should 
present  itself,  the  fiery  marksman 
of  former  days  would  no  doubt  stand 
revealed    once    more 

It  is  above  all  to  his  mar- 
vellous and  very  personal  elo- 
quence— an  eloquence  subser- 
vient to  definite  and  often 
audacious  ideas — that  M.  Clemenceau 
owes  success  and  fame,  his  political 
fortune.  At  the  Tribune,  where  so 
many  others  take  a  clever  advantage 
of  the  surroundings  and  the  mise- 
en-seene,  M.  Clemenceau,  without 
any  effort,  without  any  tention  of 
will,  reivniiis  hin^self.  master  of  him- 


self and  of  his  words:  almost  mo- 
tionless, his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
Ijack  slightly  bent,  his  head  up- 
jight,  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  those 
he  is  attacking  or  against  whom  he 
is  defending  himself — identical  pro- 
cesses in  his  case — careless  of  effect, 
he  nevertheless  makes  a  startling  im- 
pression, all  the  more  profound  in 
that  it  is  unpremeditated.  The  es- 
>-;ential  traits  of  M.  Clemenceau 's 
character  are  condensed  and  reveal- 
ed in  his  oratory:  his  implacable 
logic,  his  passion  for  criticism,  the 
caustic  irony  which  gives  singular 
color  and  animation  to  his  phrases. 
It  is  a  harsh  and  substantial  elo- 
quence, of  a  kind  naturally  born  in 
<iy)position,  where,  indeed,  for  seven- 
teen years,  from  18V6  to  1893,  ii  was 
cxercdsed  ,  unweariedly  against  a 
great  variety  of  Ministries,  which 
fell  to  pieces  like  houses  of  cards 
under  the  criticisms  and  raillery  of 
the  terrible  Kadical  leader.  One  of 
the  characteristics  of  M.  Clemen- 
ceau's  oratory  is  its  extraordinary- 
sobriety  in  little  cut  phrases,  utter- 
ed in  subdued  tones,  which  fall  still 
lowei-  to  mark  the  cadence  of  the 
periods,  the  orator  reviews  and  dis- 
sects his  adversary's  arguments  one 
by  one.  Impassible  himself,  he  lets 
V)ose  a  storm  of  laughter  and  in- 
terruptions, never  pausing  himself 
in  his  stream  of  criticism  and  epi- 
>;ram,  save  to  answer  these  interrup- 
tions by  some  dry  phrase  which 
routs  his  tormentor.  M.  Clemen- 
ceau's  slightest  speeches  bristle  with 
these  retorts,  full  of  apropos,  and 
often  of  insolence. 

''The  future  will  answer  you," 
said  M.  Fern  and  de  Ramel  to  him 
one  day,  "and  we  have  lost  neither 
faith  nor  ho^^e."  To  which  M.  Cle- 
menceau replipfl :  "As  vou  have  pre- 
served vour  faith  and  hope,  keep  a 
little   charitv   for   me." 
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After  constant  interruptions  in 
his  reply  to  M.  Jaures'  recent  speech 
on  the  organization  of  the  city  of 
the  future,  he  suddenly  ceased  speak- 
ing, waited  till  there  was  silence  on 
the  Extreme  Left,  and  then  remark- 
ed coldly :  "  The  city  of  the  future 
will   indeed   be   insupportable!" 

During  the  same  debate  he  put 
this  unexpected  question  to  M. 
Jaures:  ^^But  you  yourself,  M. 
Jaures,  what  would  you  do — mis- 
fortunes often  take  one  unawares — 
if  one  day  you  became  Home  btrn- 
retaryi  f 

A  little  latter,  the  following  col- 
loquy took  place  between  the  leader 
of  the  Extreme  Left  and  the  Min- 
ister : 

M.  Clemenceau:     ''There  are  Soc- 


ialists outside  your  party.  You  are 
not  the  Almighty!" 

M.  Jaures:  '"You,  M.  le  Ministre, 
are  not  even  the  Devil!" 

M.  Clemenceau;  ''As  to  that,  you 
can't  tell." 

A  little  later  M.  Jaures  declared 
a  grand  rhetojrical  outburst:  "We 
renounce  our  monopoly!"  And  M. 
Clemenceau  retorted  from  his  ^eat, 
in  an  undertone:  'Try  to  keep  that 
up!" 

Another  time,  when  he  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  and  interpellat- 
ed by  individual  utterances  of  dis- 
sent or  acquiescence,  he  demanded 
silence,  and  declared  :"You  make 
as  much  noise  when  you  approve  as 
when  you  disapprove  what  I  say." 


To  understand  how  to  rest  is  of  almost  as  much  im- 
portance as  to  know  how  to  work.  The  latter  can  be 
learnt  easily  ;  the  former  it  takes  years  to  learn,  and 
some  peoiple  never  learn  the  art  of  resting. 

It  is  simply  a  change  of  scenes  and  activities.  Loaf- 
ing may  not  be  resting  ;  S:l,eeping  is  not  always  resting  ; 
sitting  down  for  days  with  nothing  to  do  is  not  restful. 
A  change  is  needed  to  bring  into  play  a  different  set  of 
faculties,  and  to  turn  the  life  into  a  new  channel. 

The  man  who  works  hard  finds  his  best  rest  in  play- 
ing hard.  The  man  who  is  burdened  with  care  finds  re- 
lief in  something  that  is  active  yet  free  from  responsibil- 
ity. Above  all  keep  good-natured,  and  don't  abuse  your 
best  friend,  the  stomach. 


Reflections  on  Emigration  to  America 

BY  COUNT  VAY  DE  VAYA  IN  MONTHLY  REVIEW 

The  Count  has  made  a  study  rf  the  emigration  problem.  He  has  travelled  on  emigrant 
ships  as  chaplain,  endeavoring  to  help  his  compatriots,  journeying  to  the  New  World  from 
Hungary  and  has  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States.  The  following  is  from  a  long  des- 
cription of  a  voyage  on  an  emigrant  ship. 


DURING  my  stay  in  dilferent 
parts  of  the  United 
States  I  was  astonish- 
ed to  note  what  a  short  time 
was  required  to  transform  the  des- 
cendants of  people  who  had  emig- 
rated from  the  different  countries 
of  Europe,  whether  from  the  frozen 
land  of  Scandinavia  or  from  the 
sunny  South,  from  Germany  or  Hun- 
gixvy,  into  a  ne^v  race,  which  takes 
a  little  after  all  the  others,  yet  at 
the  same  time  is  independent  and 
apart,  psychologically  and  physio- 
logically, as  striking  in  external  ap- 
pearance as  in  internal  qualities. 

The  populating  of  America  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
modern  times.  It  is  not  less  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  the  surplus  of 
Europe  was  and  is  carried  away  to- 
wards these  new  countries.  And  it 
is  not  less  instructive  to  notice  how 
the  wave  of  migration  has  flowed, 
l)eginning  first  in  the  British  Isles. 
Avhenee  it  spread  to  the  North  of 
Europe,  especially  Germany,  and 
then  extended  to  the  East,  having 
now  reached  the  Austrian  Empire, 
•whence  over  200,000  emigrate  year- 
ly. There  seems  to  be  a  regular  ebb 
and  flow:  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
from  Germany  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  there  were  over  100,000  emig- 
rants yearly,  the  /number  now 
amounts  to  only  one-fifth  of  that  fig- 
ure. 

If  one  dared  to  make  a  forecast  of 
the  future,  when  the  political  and 
economical  struggles  in  the  Dual  Em- 
pire will  have  been  brought  to  some 
termination,    one    would    expect   that 


the  tide,  at  present  highest  in  the 
Carpathian  distiict,  would  follow 
its  indicated  course  to  the  eastward, 
and  would  find  its  largest  comple- 
ment in  the  Balkan  States. 

The  great  and  uninterrupted  flow 
of  population  to  the  New  World  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
■turies,  both  in  respect  of  extent  and 
of  portent,  can  only  be  compared 
■with  the  migration  of  mankind  in 
'the  dawn  of  civilization.  Millions 
and  millions  have  left  their  father- 
land in  Europe  and  have  founded 
new  homes  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
globe.  It  cannot  be  helped  if  this 
migration  is  sometimes  detrimental 
to  the  countries  or  to  the  individuals 
(loncerned.  One  ctinnot  place  im- 
pediments on  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  And  who  knows  if  it 
is.  not  in  obedience  to  a  higher  law, 
if  we  may  not  see  the  overruling 
hand  of  Providence  directing  the  in- 
habitants of  lands  peopled  only  by 
savages  and  heathen,  to  be  absorbed 
lint'io  civilized  and  Cbristiirin  coun- 
tries ? 

This  conviction,  which  must  have 
been  felt  in  the  first  stages  of  colon- 
ization, has  lately  been  even  more 
emphasized  on  public  occasions  by 
statesmen.  President  Roosevelt,  in 
his  speeches  of  high  moral  and  eth- 
ical character,  constantly  lays  stress 
on  simple  life  and  healthy  social 
conditions,  on  a  strict  family  bond 
and  the  development  of  the  religious 
sentiment  as  being  the  most  essential 
duties  of  the  citizen  to  uphold,  and 
the  strongest  guarantee  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 
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But  President  or  workman,  nei- 
ther he  who  holds  the  reins  nor  he 
who  pulls,  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
greater  and  mightier  a  country 
grows,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that 
.  its  internal  life  should  improve  in 
proportion  with  its  external  pros- 
perity. 

If  the  first  ambition  was  to  be- 
come rich,  and  the  second  to  become 
mighty,  the  third  should  surely  be 
to  become  better.  Traveling  as  I 
did  on  an  emigrant  boat,  I  had 
special  opportunities  of  understand- 
ing that  class  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  population,  and 
is  still  providing  millions  of  new 
comers.  It  is  evident  that  for  those 
enormous  masses  who  often  lack 
the  primary  necessities  of  life,  the 
first  need  of  existence  is  to  secure 
a  living.  All  higher  aims  must  come 
afterwards,  and  the  development  of 
these  is  the  united  work  of  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  church. 

Those  who  have  written  on  Amer- 
ica, both  foreigners  and  even  more 
Americans,  have  been  sometimes  too 
hard,  and  have  criticized  too  severely 
the  roughness  of  the  customs  and  un- 
polished manners  of  the  States,  they 
have  omitted  to  take  into  account 
the  primitiveness  ot:  the  conditions 
from  which  many  of  the  commun- 
ity have  emerged. 

If  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit,  five  years  ago,  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  all  that  American 
civilization  and  wealth  can  produce, 
in  the  splendor  of  social  life  at  New 
York  and  the  refinement  of  artistic 
and  literary  knowledge  at  Boston, 
it  was  not  less  interesting  this  time 
to  observe  the  conditions  of  the 
humblest  and  the  life  of  the  labor- 
ers. After  all,  the  latter  are  the  na- 
tion ;  the  former  are  only  the  excep- 


itions.  Occasions  were  iw^  wanting 
when  I  could  admire  the  life  and  the 
qualities  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
attained  to  prosperity,  who  may 
lack  in  polish  but  are  not  wanting 
in   sterling   attributes. 

How  apt  one  is  to  judge  people 
falsely  from  their  appearance  with- 
out knowing  the  conditions  of  their 
lives,  and  one  hears  only  too  often 
adjectives  applied  which  are  cerr 
tainly  misplaced!  How  often  is  the 
expression  ^'vulgar"  used,  when 
^^ crude"  would  be  better  employ- 
ed, or  '^ pushing"  instead  of  ''en- 
ergetic"; and  we  don't  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  fresh  elements  which 
have  risen  by  their  own  efforts  can- 
not understand  and  still  less  appreci- 
ate many  of  those  conventions  which 
are  remnants  of  days  gone  by,  and 
'that  indolence  and  sluggishness 
Avhich  still  pretends  to  be  high-bred 
or   distinguished. 

But  I  hope  to  dwell  in  future  pa- 
pers on  all  these  features  merely 
touched  on  here.  I  will  now^  only 
say  that  what  impressed  me  most 
was  the  capacity  of  work  and  pro- 
duction displayed  alike  by  peo^ple 
and  land — work  in  its  essence — ^work 
as  an  abstract  force — all  in  short 
that  the  word  expresses — work  dis- 
played as  much  by  the  individual  as 
by  the  community.  It  is  this  open 
and  unlimited  field,  this  respect  for 
work,  which  drawls  not  only  the  ac- 
tive minds  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Kew  Country,  but  the  humblest  from 
the  Old  World — w^ork  Avhich  domin- 
ates, which  is  admired  as  the  motive 
force,  Avork  which  can  raise  the  low- 
est of  beggars  to  the  greatest  height 
in  the  social  scale — indefatigable 
work,  which  has  made  the  United 
States  the  leading  power  of  the 
present   day. 


Do  Your  Highest  Work  To-Day 

BY    G.    P.    ZIMMERMAN    IN    WORKERS     MAGAZINE 

A  sermon  is  preached  here  that  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  worker.  It  i«  a 
valuable  piece  of  advic-i.  showing  the  necessity  of  always  doiog  honest  hard  work  day  by  day, 
if  one  is  to  be  ready  for  promotion,  when  the  chance  comes. 


SOMEBODY  asked  the  bill  clerk 
in  our  establishment  why  he 
was  content  to  remain  in  a 
poorly  paid  position  when,  by  work- 
ing a  little  harder  and  taking  a  lit- 
tle more  interest  in  the  business,  he 
might  get  into  a  place  that  w^ould 
lead  to  a  salary  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  he  was  receiving. 

''0,"  he  said,  ^ there's  no  chance 
for  a  fellow  to  make  a  hit  here;  all 
the  good  positions  are  taken,  and 
^vherever  there's  a  prospective  va- 
cany  there  are  three  or  four  fellows 
waiting  to  step  into  it.  No,  it's  a 
poor  chance  a  fellow  has  here;  so 
what's  the  use  of  killing  yourself  ? 
I'm  not  such  a  fool;  I'm  just  hang- 
ing on  here  until  I  get  something 
better.  I've  got  my  lines  out  in  two 
or  three  places,  places  where  there 
are  plenty  of  good  chances  for  a  fel- 
loAv  to  start  in  and  dig  his  way  up. 
Just  as  soon  as  I  get  answers  to  my 
applications  you'll  see  me  get  out 
of  here  so  quick  that  it'll  make  youir 
head  swim  to  watch  me.  Then,  when 
I  get  into  a  good  job  in  one  of  these 
other  places  is  when  I'll  begin  to 
Avork.  What's  the  use  of  killing 
yourself  here  ?  There's  no  chance 
for  you." 

How  many  workers  there  are  who 
are  deluding  themselves  day  after 
day  with  some  such  plea  as  this! 
Every  office,  every  siore,  every  shop, 
has  them  in  abundance — men  who; 
are  dragging  along  in  their  present 
positions  by  doing  just  enough  work 
to  hold  their  jobs,  and  who  look  for- 
ward to  doing  no  more  work  than 
this     until      they      get      a      *' better 


chance."  And  how  many  there  are 
who  fail  utterly,  fail  both  in  up- 
building their  fortunes  and  in  mak- 
ing character,  for  nothing  could  be 
worse  for  the  young  man,  either  as 
regards  his  material  advantage  or 
his  character,  than  to  pursue  this 
deadly  policy.  Deadly  it  is.  It 
means  stagnation;  it  means  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  spirit  of  procrastina- 
tion; it  means  the  development  of 
impulses  that  no  man  can  develop 
and  hope  to  win  success  The  whisky 
drinking  worker  is  to  be  pitied  for 
his  weakness,  but  the  man  who  is 
'' waiting  for  a  better  chance"  is  to 
be  pitied  and  condemned. 

Not  that  there  are  not  plenty  of 
places  where  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
for  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability  to 
apply  himself  to  the  limit  of  his 
powers.  It  would  be  foolish  for  a 
$5,000  a  year  man  who  temporarily 
was  forced  to  seek  minor  employ- 
ment to  put  his  $5,000  ability!  per- 
manently in  a  Chouse  whose  total 
1)nsiness  might  not  be  more  than  that ' 
amount  annually.  For  him  thcjre  only 
is  one  thing  to  do,  to  get  something 
better  just  as  soon  as  he  can,  devot- 
ing more  time  and  thought  to  the  se- 
curing of  a  position  adequate  to  his 
capacity  than  to  the  pursuit  of  his 
makeshift  position.  But  $5,000  men 
are  scarce,  and  they  are  not  the  kind 
who  need  to  be  warned  against  the 
dangers  of  making  ^^ waiters"  of 
themselves.!  A  man  who  can  earn 
$5,000  a  year  would  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  do  so. 

It  is  the  man  who  has  yet   to  make 
his   start — the   clerk   at  $15   a  week, 
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Hie  salesman,  the  worker  in  the 
minor  grades — who  wants  something 
better  to  turn  up,  and  he  of  all  men 
is  the  one  who  least  of  all  can  afford 
so  to  wait.  It  is  to  him  that  every 
moment  of  time  is  valuable,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  waste  one  single 
month  treading  water  in  a  position 
which  he  considers  of  little  value) 
while   he   waits   for  something  else. 

Even  if  it  is  a  certainty  that  he 
cannot  better  himself  by  remaining 
where  he  is,  and  if  he  is  certain  that 
the  next  few  months  w^U  see  him 
placed  with  another  house 
where  he  can  make  his  mark,  he  can- 
not afford  to  rest  on  the  oars  while 
holding  the  old  position.  The  habit 
of  ''soldiering"  is  a  tenacious  one, 
just  as  is  the  habit  of  industry,  and 
he  who  acquires  it  will  find  that  it 
will  stay  with  him  long  after  he 
wishes  to  shake  it  off.  Often  it  will 
be  all  that  there  is  to  him  when  he 
fcomes  into  a  position  that  he  con- 
siders favorable.  Then  he  will  find 
that  he  is  worse  off  than  he  was  be- 
fore, for  his  new  employer,  judging 
only  from  what  he  sees  of  him,  will 
put  him  down  as  lazy,  and  this  is  a 
hard   handicap    to    overcome. 

There  is  only  about,  one  case  in  a 
hundred  where  a  worker  with  a  large 
or  moderately  sized  house  is  so  sit- 
uated that  he  cannot  make  an  im- 
pression if  he  really  wants  to  do  so. 
The  commonest  of  common  sense 
should  teach  a  man  this.  It  is  the 
man  that  the  employer  is  looking  for, 
not  the  work  that  he  happens  to  be 
doing  for  the  moment.  It  doesn't 
matter  that  Jones  may  happen,  let 
us  say,  to  be  copying  invoices.  If 
Jones  copies  more  invoices,  copies 
them  better,  and  generally  shows 
that  he  can  do  his  w^ork  better  than 
the  others  in  the  same  line,  his  em- 
ployer soon  is  going  to  notice  Jones, 


and  then  the  first  great  step  for  the 
worker  has  been   taken. 

Or  if  Bill  is  doing  nothing  m«ore 
important  than  enter  packages  for 
shipment  in  the  express  book,  if  he 
enters  them  properly  day  after  day, 
makes  no  errors,  and  has  all  inform- 
ation concerning  his  work  at  his  fin- 
gers' tips  when  the  office  comes  out 
to  ask  for  something.  Bill  soon  is 
going  to  have  a  reputation  in  the 
house  and  it  won't  be  long  until  he 
is  given  a  try  at  something  better. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Jones  and 
Bill  have  applications  in  two  or  three 
other  houses  and  are  convinced  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  them  with 
tlieir  present  employer,  they  arc  go- 
ing to  do  their  work  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  will  indicate  their  at- 
titude of  mind  and  so  attract  the  un- 
favorable attention  of  their  super- 
iors. Then  they  will  be  crossed  off 
the  list  of  those  eligible  for  promo- 
tion by  having  ''dead  timber"  writ- 
ten after  their  names. 

While  it  would  be  madness  to  say 
that  the  young  man  who  constantly 
keeps  his  w^eather  eye  open  for  some- 
thing better  was  a  fool,  this  epithet 
is  to  be  applied,  and  emphatically, 
to  the  man  who  neglects  his  work  be- 
cause he  has  prospects  of  something 
better  somewhere  else.  He  is  doom- 
ed to  failure  in  90  cases  out  of  100. 
It  is  the  present  that  counts  in  the 
business  world.  It  is  the  man  who 
counts,  not  the  house  he  is  with  or 
the  work  he  does.  The  big  oppor- 
tunities run  about  equal  in  all 
houses;  the  difference  hardly  is 
enough  to  make  it  worth  a  man's 
time  to  change.  A  good  man  will 
attract  attention  and  win  hi^  way 
anywhere;  a  poor  man  nowhere.  And 
one  of  the  first  and  longest  steps 
to-wards  becoming  a  poor  man  is  to 
begin  to  "wait  for  a  better  chance." 


Book-Learning  Alone  Won't  Bring  Success 

SMITHS    WEEKLY 

It  is  not  on  what  a  man  knows  but  on  what  he  knows  how  to  do  that  his  success  depends. 
Book-learning  must  not  be  despised  I  ut  iD  must  be  mixed  with  practice  else  it  is  ot  little 
value.     Examples  are  given  where  theory  has  not  squared  with  fact. 


HE  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who 
woukl  command  attention  by 
his  outward  appearance;  he 
did  not  become  more  attractive  when 
he  began  to  speak,  for  he  made  no 
pretence  to  education;  but  if  you 
spent  half  a  day  in  his  company  you 
wouki  discover  that  he  knew  a  great 
deal  about  most  things  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  inventors 
of  machinery  that  you  were  likely 
to  meet.  He  had  made  a  fortune 
and  was  retiring  to  private  life  to 
enjoy  it. 

Here  was  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
tious  examples  of  success  Avithout 
education,  except  such  as  a  man  is 
bound  to  pick  up  when  he  has  to 
work  in  all  countries  and  deal  with 
many  technical  problems.  His  ideas 
concerning  ' '  book-learning ' '  are 
worth  noticing;  they  were  given  in 
quaint  styles.  They  are  reproduced 
with  modifications  that  make  them, 
as  he  would  say,  a  little  more  ship- 
shape. : 

''Book-learning"  is  not  to  be  des- 
pised, but  it  requiics  to  be  well 
mixed  with  the  cement  of  practice 
and  expejrience.  The  w^orker  who 
laughs  at  it  is  going  just  as  far  on 
the  wrong  road  as  the  educated  ex- 
pert Avho  smiles  at  the  homely  ad- 
vice of  the  man  Avho  has  done  some 
W'Ork  of  that  kind  before.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  expert  often  does  that, 
as  the  following  examples  will  show^ 
A  very  large  firm  of  machinery- 
makers  in  America  wanted  to  cover 
a  particular  piece  of  land  with  a 
huge  factory.  Money  M'as  no  great 
object,  so   experts  were   called  in  to 


advise  the  members  of  the  staff  Avho 
were  acting  as  a  building  committee. 
It  was  necessary  to  remove  a  small 
hill,  for  one  thing,  and  then  it  was 
also  necessary  to  know  what  was  to 
be  done  on  one  part  of  the  land,  near 
tlie  river  where  the  ground  was 
marshy.  We,  the  building  commit- 
tee, thought  Ave  might  be  sAvindled  on 
our  contracts  unless  we  had  expert 
advice. 

The  expert  measured  that  hill,  and 
tcld  us  how  many  loads  of  dirt  Avould 
have  to  be  carted  aAvay,  so  Ave  were 
able  to  ask  for  tenders  for  the  Avork 
ill  good  style.  We  admired  that 
man's  ''book-learning";  we  should 
simply  have  had  the  earth  carted  till 
the  hill  Avas  gone;  that  Avas  all  we 
could  do,  and  here  Avas  this  man  Avho 
could  tell  us  almost  to  a  load  what 
was  in    that   hill. 

Then  he  sounded  the  marshy  land, 
and  said  that  Ave  must  drive  a  pile 
so  long  into  the  ground,  and  have  so 
many  piles  to  the  square  foot,  and 
we  could  build  a  safe  place  on  that 
piece  of  soft  land  for  a  storehouse. 
We  had  such  admiration  for  him 
over  that  hill  that  Ave  didn't  like 
to  express  doubts  about  the  piles, 
but  Ave  felt  that  it  Avouldn't  do.  One 
of  us  said  so  diffidently  just  at  the 
finish,  and  he  smiled  pityingly.  So 
we  paid  to  have  the  hill  carted  away, 
although  Ave  felt  like  dumping  the 
earth  right  on  that  marshy  spot,  and 
then  Ave  drove  piles.  We  drove  one 
out  of  sight;  then  another,  and  then 
a  third!  The  expert  said  that  Ave 
had  gone  far  enough,  so  Ave  didn't 
drive  auA'  more,  but  Ave  doubled  the 
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number   of  piles   to   the  square   foot 
to  make  sure. 

Then  we  built.  It  was  a  heavy 
building,  and  some  heavy  machinery 
was  stored  in  it.  One  day  it  began 
to  slant,  and  about  £300  worth  of 
that  building  fell  over.  We  had  to 
pay  to  cart  that  earth  back  again 
to  make  the  land  a  little  less  soft. 

We  didn't  question  his  figures 
about  the  hill  because  we  knew  noth- 
ing about  it,  and  that  was  the  sort 
of  thing  that  can  be  worked  out  in 
figures;  but  we  did  know  about  the 
marsh,  and  he  ought  to  have  given 
some  attention  to  what  we  said  and 
have  ascertained  if  there  was  reason 
for   it. 

Here  in  England,  while  making 
alterations  and  inscalling  machin- 
ery, something  similar  occurred.  A 
sort  of  furnace  had  to  be  built,  and 
a  firm  that  was  strange  to  the  local- 
ity had  to  do  it.  Elaborate  calcul- 
ations were  made  about  the  founda- 
tion, and  then  a  native  of  the  place 
made  a  remark.  In  that  part  of  the 
countn^  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  prateieally  coal  dust  for  a  good 
depth,  and  if  the  foundation  was  not 
properly  cleared  and  a  concrete  bed 
made  there  would  be  trouble.  Know- 
ing this,  the  native  began  to  say  that 
the  contractor  was  wrong,  and  that  he 
would  require  a  deeper  ''bed"  than 
he  had  arranged  to  have,  but  the 
man  with  the  ''book-learning" 
stopped  him  and  wouldn't  listen  to 
his    impertinent    suggestions. 

The  tiling  w^as  finished,  and,  after 
a  few  days,  the  soil  w^as  discovered 
to  be  on  fire.  It  Avas  not  a  blaze, 
but  a  quiet  burning.  They  had  to  dig 
the  soil  away  all  round  that  patch 
so.  as  to  isolate  it,  or  that  fire  Avould 
have  spread  and  spread  and  nobody 


knows  what  would  have  happened. 
A  little  experience  mixed  with  that 
"book-learning"  would  have  saved 
a  lot  of  money. 

In  France  "book-learning"  on 
technical  subjects  is  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes. They  have  rows  of  figures 
to  tell  you  this  or  that,  and  they 
don't  seem  to  get  things  so  good  as 
the  Britisb,  who  don't  use  so  many 
figures,  but  work  on  experience.  You 
can  see  French  engineers  work  out 
in  figures  how  they  ought  to  build 
a  brirdge  so  as  to  stand  a  certain 
strain;  then  they  will  double  the 
strength,  and  perhaps  add  a  bit  to 
that  just  to  make  quite  sure.  It's 
after  the  style  of  a  certain  London 
West-end  tailor  who  charged  for 
clothes  on  this  principle.  He  reck- 
oned the  cost,  doubled  it,  and  then 
called    the   pounds   guineas. 

Who  can  make  bridges  and  ma- 
cliines  that  have  to  stand  a  strain 
better  than  the  British  *?  Nobody; 
and  remember  that  it  isn't  a  British 
subject  who  is  saying  it.  Now,  the 
British  combine  experience  with 
"book-learning"  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions. At  least,  that's  what  yo.u 
have  done  up  to  now,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  younger  men  to  do 
everything  by  book.  They  don't  like 
;tlie  actual  work,  although  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  real  technical  know- 
ledge. 

Get  as  much  of  both  work  and 
education  as  you  can,  and  combine 
them;  then  you  will  be  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  And  don't  for- 
get to  listen  to  the  words  of  those 
who  have  had  some  experience;  ex- 
amine their  statements,  and  do,  not 
despise  them  because  they  are  not 
grammatical. 


An  Unexpected  Celebrity 

BY    ELLIS    PARKER    BUTLER    IN    COLLIERS     WEEKLY 

Another  short  sketch  by  the  clever  author  of  "Pigs  is  Pigs.  "  lu  it  Mr.  Biit'er  reverts  to 
the  Ladies  Aid  Society  and  tells  how  a  literary  lady  once  came  unexpectedly  to  a  bazaar 
much  to  the  confusion  of  the  management. 


WELL,  you  could  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather  (said 
Mrs.  Pethcod,  fanning*  herself 
with  her  hymn-book)  and  done  it 
easy,  too.  There  we  was,  all  the 
ladies  of  the  Aid  Society,  and  most 
of  our  men-folks,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  children,  and  the  Christmas  fair 
in  full  blast,  when  in  come  Mrs.  Fig- 
bee  with  a  strange  lady  that  none  of 
us  had  ever  set  eyes  on  before. 
Everything  on  the  linen-table,  'most, 
was  sold,  and  the  apron-table  clean 
sold  out,  and  near  all  the  dolls  gone, 
and  the  sale  a  sure  success,  anyway, 
and  everything  had  gone  off  just 
splendid,  and  I,  being-  sort  of  boss  of 
it  all,  was  rig"ht  happy,  and  glad  the 
responsibility  was  off  me,  and  the 
thing  over  for  another  year,  when 
Mrs.  Fig-bee  comes  up  to  me  and 
whispers  in  my  ear  that  this  was 
her  friend  Mrs.  Vindig",  dropped  into 
town  unexpected,  and  that  Mrs.  Vin- 
dig had  brought  her  friend  Mrs.  Tar- 
bro,  the  authoress,  along  to  town 
with  her,  and  she  would  be  over  in  a 
few  minutes,  as  soon  as  she  changed 
her  shoes,  tihe  ones  she  had  on  being 
new  and  tight  and  pinching  her  feet. 
"And,"  says  Mrs.  Figbee,  "I  know 
the  ladies  would  like  to  meet  her, 
being  an  authoress." 

"Sure  enough  they  will,"  I  says, 
authoresses  being  rare  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  I  looked  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Vindig  was  out  of  ear-sound, 
and  asks  :  "What  did  this  Mrs. 
Tarbro  write  ?" 

"Bless  me  !"  says  Mrs.  Figbee,  "I 
forget  what  it  was  she  did  write. 
She   writes    under    an    affected   name. 


What  is  the  name  she  writes  under  t 
Is  it  'Beatrice  Mills,'  or  'Millicent 
Beese,'  or — or —  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  writer  that  wrote  under  the 
name  of  'Beatrice'  something,  or 
'Millicent'   something?" 

"No,  I  never,"  I  said,  true 
enough  ;  "  but  Miss  Scaggles  will 
know.  She  is  the  most  literary  lady 
in  the  Aid  Society.  You  just  keep 
your  friend  busy  whilst  I  go  ask 
Miss  Scaggles."  So  I  went  and 
spoke  to  Miss  Scaggles.  I  was  all  in 
a  flutter. 

"Miss  Scaggles,"  I  says,  "do  you 
know  of  an  authoress  by  name  of — of 
—Bills  or— or  Meese  ?  Mildred  Bills 
or  Beatrice  Meese,  because  she  is 
going  to  be  here  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  want  to  know  something 
about  her,  so  we  can  introduce  the 
ladies.  It's  her  affected  name,  her 
real  one's  Tarbro." 

"Hum  !  Haw  !"  says  Miss  Scag- 
gles. "I've  got  a  book  by  a  Mildred 
Bell  at  home,  but  whether  it's  an  af- 
fected name  or  not  I  don't  know. 
You  just  keep  the  ladies  busy  and 
I'll  run  home  and  get  it." 

So  she  scooted  home  and  got  the 
book,  and  come  back  with  it  hid  un- 
der her  jacket,  and  meantime  I  had 
circulated  around  and  informed  one 
and  all  what  pleasure  was  in  store 
for  them,  in  a  whisper,  and  the  men 
straightened  their  ties  and  the 
ladies  poked  up  their  hair,  and  one 
and  all  tried  to  look  as  if  they  was 
as  literary  as  possible  ;  which  they 
wasn't. 

Well,  as  soon  as  they  seen  Miss 
Scaggles     come     back,     one   and     all 
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crowded  around  her,  crazy  to  g^et  a 
look  at  the  book,  which  was  natural; 
but  I  ain't  been  running-  the  Aid  So- 
ciety all  these  years  without  learn- 
ing- a  thing-  or  two,  and  I  grabbed 
the  book.  "Ladies,"  I  says,  "we 
won't  have  no  bargain-counter  rush 
around  this  book  ;  that  will  give 
our  ignorance  away  if  Mrs.  Tarbro 
drops  in  sudden.  We'll  get  a  screen 
across  one  corner  of  the  room,"  I 
says,  "and  we'll  put  a  table  behind 
the  screen,  and  the  book  on  the 
table,  and  Miss  Scag^gles  will  take 
charge  of  it,  and  you  can  all  come 
up,  one  at  a  time,  and  get  a  look  at 
the  book  :  And,"  I  says,  "the 
charge  for  a  look  at  the  book  will  be 
ten  cents,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society." 

Well,  no  more  had  I  said  it  than  in 
come  Mrs.  Tarbro.  in  her  old  shoes, 
and  a  fine-looking  woman  she  was, 
too.  And  no  more  was  she  in  the 
room  than  Mrs.  Fiplaw,  who  had  the 
first  look  at  the  book,  passed  out 
from  behind  the  screen  and  come  up 
to  meet  the  authoress  while  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lagget  passed  behind  the  screen 
and  gave  Miss  Scaggles  twenty 
cents.  And  all  the  rest  stood 
in  line  waiting  for  their  turn  at  the 
book. 

r  dare  say  authoresses  get  over 
being  overpleased  with  hearing  nice 
things  said  about  their  books,  but  it 
did  look  as  if  Mrs.  Tarbro  was  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  in  a  country 
town  that  had  read  her  book.  She 
showed  she  was  surprised.  When 
Mrs.  Figbee  introduced  Mrs.  Piplaw, 
and  Mrs.  Piplaw  at  once  said  how 
she  had  enjoyed  reading  "Young  Sara 
Minturn,"  and  how  she  thought  the 
character  of  "Jim  Fither"  was  the 
best  she  had  ever  met  in  fiction,  Mrs. 
Tarbro  blushed  and  tried  to  object, 
but  Mrs.  Piplaw  wouldn't  let  her  run 
the  book  down,  and  bv  the  time  she 


had  said  her  say,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lagget  were  in  line,  and  they  told 
Mrs.  Tarbro  how  they  had  enjoyed 
reading  "Young  Sara  Minturn,"  and 
how  they  thought  the  character  of 
"Jim  Fither"  was  the  best  they  had 
ever  met  in  fiction. 

Well,  the  whole  lot  passed  behind 
the  screen  and  come  up,  one  after 
another,  and  shook  hands,  and  said 
they  had  enjoyed  reading  "  Young 
Sara  Minturn,"  and  that  they 
thought  the  character  of  "Jim  Fith- 
er" was  the  best  they  had  ever  met 
in  fiction  ;  but  before  half  had  done 
it,  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Tarbro  had 
noticed  the  screen,  and  how  the  folks 
come  right  out  from  behind  the 
screen  and  straight  up  to  shake 
hands  and  the  more  that  come  up  to 
shake  hands  and  said  the  same  thing 
about  her  book,  the  more  surprised 
she  looked,  and  pleased,  and  amused. 
I  felt  we  was  doin'  the  town  proud, 
and  then  Miss  Scaggles— all  the  rest 
having  come  up — she  come  from  be- 
hind the  screen,  and  come  up  and 
said  how  she  had  enjoyed  reading 
"Young  Sara  Minturn,"  and  that 
she  thought  the  character  of  "Jim 
Fither"  was  the  best  she  had  ever 
met  in  fiction.  And  then,  being 
pretty  well  posted  by  that  time,  I 
just  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Tarbro 
and  told  her  how  I  had  enjoyed  read- 
ing "Young  Sara  Minturn,"  and 
that  I  thought  the  character  of  "Jim 
Fither"  was  the  best  I  had  ever  met 
in  fiction.  I  saved  ten  cents,  but 
that  was  right,  for  it  was  me  that 
thought  of  charging  for  a  look  at 
the  book.  And  I  felt  proud,  too. 
And  so  did  all  the  ladies  and  their 
husbands.  And  Mrs.  Tarbro  seemed 
to.  be  enjoying  it  too.  Then  the  oil- 
lamps  began  to  burn  out,  and  smell, 
like  they  does  when  the  oil  is  low,  so 
we  went.  home. 

Well    (said     Mrs.    Pethcod,     putting 
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down  her  prayer-book,  and  fanning 
herself  with  her  hat),  some  blame 
me,  and  some  blame  Miss  Scaggles, 
and  some  blame  Mrs.  Figibee,  but  how 
was  we  to  know  that  Mrs.  Tarbro 
didn't  write  that  "Young-  Sara  Min- 
turn"  book  at  all  ?  We  done  our 
best.  We  thought  she  wrote  it,  and 
so  we  praised  it  up  to  her,  and  I 
call  it  spiteful  of  her  to  put  us  in  her 
new  book.  We  would  have  praised 
one  of  the  books  she  did   write  just 


the  same  way,  if  we  had  knowed  she 
had  writ  it. 

Of  course  the  cold  chills  run  up  my 
back  when  I  think  what  she  must 
have  thought  as  the  folks  all  come 
out  from  behind  the  screen  and  lined 
up  and  praised  that  "Young  Sara 
Minturn"  book,  but  there  is  one 
blessed  thought.  We  took  in  eight 
dollars  and  sixty  cents  behind  the 
screen,  and  that  is  more  than  this- 
church  has  spent  on  literature  since 
I've     been     a    member. 


Dawson  City  After  Ten  Years 

BY  OTHOX  GUERLAC  IN  HERALD  MAGAZINE 

Ten  years  have  made  wonderful  changes  in  the  Yukon.  A  decade  ago  the  side  of 
Dawson  City  was  a  wilderness.  To-day  a  modern  town  stands  there  equipped  with  all  the 
improvements  of  an  up-to-date  Ameriean  city.  The  article  gives  an  interesting  pen  picture 
of  a  once  extraordinary  place,  which  is  now  merging  into  the  ordinary. 


IT  is  exactly  ten  years  ago  that  the 
first  strike  of  gold  was  made  on 
the  Klondike  River.  In  189() 
Dawson  City  did  not  exist  either  as 
a  name  or  as  a  settlement.  Since 
then  a  new  territory  with  a  new  pop- 
ulation, new  towns,  a  political  or- 
ganization of  its  own,  has  sprung  up 
on  the  shores  of  the  Yukon  River — 
a  civilization  within  300  miles  of  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

What  is  Dawson  City  like  at  the 
present  hour  ?  That  is  not  very  dif- 
licult  to  ascertain.  The  journey  to 
the  Klondike  that  the  imagination 
of  the  public,  full  of  all  the  dramatic 
stories  of  the  rush  of  '98,  pictures 
still  as  a  succession  of  hardships  and 
adventures,  is  to-day  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  vacation  trip,  short,  easy, 
pleasant,  and  not  so  very  expensive. 
From  the  eastern  coast  to  Vancou- 
ver or  Seattle  one  must  count  five 
daj^s;  from  Vancouver  or  Seattle  to 
^kagway    three      days;    from    Skag- 


way  to   Dawson     four     days  at   the 
most.     Total,  twelve  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  day,  if 
connections  are  properly  made,  Daw- 
son City  appears  suddenly  at  a  turn 
of  the  winding  river.  The  chain  of 
high  and  rugged  hills  that  fringe 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Yukon 
breaks  off  to  let  pass  a  stream.  It 
is  the  Klondike  River — a  name  that 
eight  years  ago  geographers  did  not 
condescend  even  to  mention.  The 
Klondike  is  what  might  be  termed  a 
fourth-rate  river,  in  length  as  well  as 
size ;  but  its  mouth  spreads  out  to 
form  a  broad  flat  expanse,  where  a 
qity  can  easily  find  room  to  stretch 
and  be  at  ease.  In  this  expanse,  not 
over  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  lies 
Dawson.  On  the  south  side  it  leans 
leisurely  against  a  moderate  hill  at 
the  foot  of  w^hich  Hows  the  Klondike. 
On  the  north  and  east  sides  rises  a 
big  mountain,  which  falls  perpendic- 
ular, like    a     wall,   sheer     into     the 
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Yukon.  That  wall  is  seen  long  be- 
fore Dawson  appears,  scarred  as  it 
$s  with  an  ugly  gray  streak  of  rocks, 
a  coulee,  through  which  a  landslide 
once  found  its  Avay,  burying,  so  the 
tradition  goes,    an   Indian   village. 

At  the  very  foot  of  this  imposing 
and  stony  cliff,  sheltered  by  the  en- 
circling hills,  faced  by  a  similar  high 
wall  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  Dawson  City  has  a  site  that 
is  both  roomy  and  grandiose.  It  fills 
it  all,  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  the  business  section  has  its 
headquarters  to  the  terrace  half- 
way up  the  mountain,  over  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  Klondike,  where 
are  the  ^'suburbs,"  a  section  Avhich 
is  jpartly  manufacturing,  partly  slums 
or  tenderloin,  with  railroad  shops, 
sawmills,  factories,  breweries,  and 
places  of  unsavory  reputation. 

Under  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
when  I  landed  on  the  morning  of 
the  last  day  in  August,  the  effect 
was  both  pleasing  and  unexpected 
to  one  who  for  three  days  had  met 
along  the  shores  of  the  Yukon  noth- 
ing but  narrow  stretches  of  cleared 
land,  just  wide  enough  for  a  post 
of  the  mounted  police,  or  a  woodpile. 
Nature  certainly  meant  this  spot  for 
a  city — and  a  city  it  is,  with  its  eight 
avenues  running  parallel  to  the 
Yukon,  crossed  by  as  many  side 
streets,  according  to  the  checker- 
board tradition  of  all  towns  on  this 
continent,.  And  a  city  it  is  in  its 
equipment,  its  wide-awake  business 
hustle,  its  noisy  and  crowded  thor- 
oughfares. Except  for  the  bank  and 
further  down  the  quaint  and  stately 
residence  of  the  governor  or  commis- 
sioner, First  Avenue  might  be  mis- 
taken for  any  avenue  along  the 
docks  of  any  seaport.  Here  are  the 
big  Avarehouses  of  the  North  Amer- 
ica Trading  and  Transportation 
Company,  the  wharves  and  offices  of 


the  Yukon  and  White  Pass  Steam- 
ship Company,  the  depot  of  the  new 
railroad,  the  saloons  and  eating 
places,  barbershops,  clothing  stores, 
fruit  and  paper  stands,  jewelry 
stores,  some  of  them  the  most  lux- 
urious in  town,  the  dance  halls,  the 
Orpheum  and  the  Floradora,  with 
Iheir  lurid  and  loud  display  of  cheap 
ornamen  tations ;  further  some,  aban- 
doned shacks,  a  hotel,  a  pawnshop, 
a  second-hand  clothing  establish- 
ment a  cigar  store. 

Dawson  City  in  its  business  part  is 
indeed  a  mixture  of  the  New  York 
Bowery  and  the  English  seaport. 
The  surprise  of  the  newcomer  is  to 
hnd  such  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments with  such  a  complete  stock  and 
elegant  window  displays,  several  im- 
mense clothing  stores,  well-kept  and 
appetizing  groceries,  with  the  little 
fountain  running  over  the  vegetables' 
modern  and  clean  meat  markets, 
three  or  four  big  booksellers,  with 
all  the  American  and  many  of  the 
English  novels  and  magazines,  photo- 
graphers, kodak  supplies,  dressmak- 
ers and  milliners,  who  go  to  Paris 
for  their  supplies — so  they  say.  In- 
deed, Dawson  is  no  longer  a  provis- 
,ional  mining  camp,  but  a  permanent 
and  substantial  town.  The  sidewalks 
are  of  wood  and  in  many  streets  need 
repair;  the  streets  are  swept  and  wa- 
tered every  morning.  They,  too, 
have  been  neglected  of  late,  the 
roads  tO'  the  creeks  monopolizing  all 
the  attention  of  the  administration. 
Around  this  part,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  town  is  typically  American, 
neither  beautiful  nor  artistic,  but 
practical. 

My  hotel  was  not  as  Avell  equipped 
as  some  others  seen  in  southern 
Alaska,  but  it  has  rich  and  almost 
too  luxurious  furniture,  carDets  ga- 
lore, mirrors,  cou'^hps.  a  ladies'  par- 
lor— all    that   is  reouired    to  make  it 
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ill  winter,  warm  and  cosy.  Tlie  meals 
are  good.  The  company  that  owns 
the  hotel  thinks  of  building  one 
more  modern.  Many  a  European 
town  of  30,000  would  find  the  place 
modern  enough.  How^ever,  for  this 
continent,  it  is  not  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  traveler  and  in  some  of 
its  features  is  painfully  '^Contin- 
ental." 

As  to  the  residential  section,  it  is 
hoth  a  sui-prise  and  a  delight  for 
which  neither  Skagway  nor  White- 
horse  had  prepared  us.  When  once 
you  reach  Fourth  and,  of  course, 
Fifth  Avenue,  you  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable  town.  Simple 
log-cabins  neatly  painted,  frame 
houses  with  sometimes  amusing 
architectural  details  and  colored  in 
white,  brown,  green  or  yellow,  fresh 
lawns,  little  gardens  fragrant  with 
pansies  and  sweet  peas,  well-shaded 
piazzas  protected  by  red  awnings 
against  a  sun  that  in  summer  burns 
overtime,  easy  chairs  and  hammocks 
that  syjeak  of  Southern  comforts — 
all  these  dwellings  scattered  a/long 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  climbing  the 
steep  grades,  or  towering  boldly  half- 
way up  the  mountain,  make  a  most 
lively,  varied,  and  picturesque  back- 
ground for  the  prosaic  flat  section 
of  the  town  and  remind  the  globe- 
trotter of  some  French  or  German 
village  lying  along  the  slopes'  among 
vine-clad  hills.  Here  live  all  the 
State  ojSicials  and  business  men. 
However,  I  have  seen  on  one  of  these 
leg  cabins  in  the  north  sectic/n  of 
tihe  town  the  seal  of  the  German  Em- 
Xnre,  indicating  that  this  modest  and 
primitive  frontier  dwelling  was  the 
home  of  the  Kaiser's  representative. 
Here  is  the  administration  building, 
-finished  in  1901,  at  the  cost  of  $100,- 
000.  No  capital  could  wish  a  more 
•adequate  and  imposing  structure  for 
its  general  offices.     Within  a  stone's 


throw  are  three  of  the  four  churches, 
the  clubs,  one  of  the  hospitals,  the 
public  school,  the  athletic  associa- 
tion, the  skating  rink,  the  Carnegie 
Library,  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  the 
Arctic  Brotherhood  (a  recent  secret 
society  founded  up  there  by  the 
Alaska  and  Yukon  explorers.)  The 
Carnegie  Library,  a  pretty  $25,000 
building  with  a  cosy  reading  roo;m 
and  extensive  circulating  library  of 
5,000  books,  is  a  wonder.  All  the 
American  and  English  reviews  and 
magazines  are  here  to  be  had. 

Life  in  Dawson  is  not  more  mono- 
tonous, in  fact  is  more  exciting,  than 
in  cities  five  times  its  size.  This  city 
is  the  distributing  centre  and  the 
main  city,  as  well  as  the  capital  of 
the  Yukon  Territory.  It  is  the  term- 
inus of  an  important  line  of  steamers 
running  up  the.  river  and  carrying 
an  enoimous  amount  of  freight  and 
passengers  to  the  newly  settled  and 
prosperous  gold  fields  of  Nome  and 
Fairbanks. 

A  railroad  which  cost  about  $10,- 
000  a  mile  to  construct  runs  twice 
a  day  from  Dawson  to  Grand  Forks, 
and  will  be  extended  still  further; 
a  stage  runs  every  day  to  all  the 
other  creeks. 

Tourists,  as  well  as  miners,  cap- 
italists, and  prospectors,  flock  every 
year  to  the  city.  By  common  con- 
sent the  year  1906  has  seen  more 
tourists  than  ever,  and  one  single 
hot>el  received  since  June  as  many  as 
550  of  them. 

People  here  read  a  good  deal;  the 
Carngeie  Library  contains  more 
books  than  could  be  read  in  a  life 
time,  and  many  a  French  town  of 
50,000  w^ould  be  glad  to  have  as  good 
a  chance  of  I'rench  fiction  as  Daw- 
son City  can  boast  of.  There  is.  of 
course,  a  large  French-Canadian  ele- 
ment, including  many  of  the  officials. 
A   local    book   dealer   ships   in   every 
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week  a  thousand  papers  and  maga- 
zines. Some  of  the  New  York  maga- 
zines  come  in  by  the  hundreds. 

Dawson  has  two  papers — one 
morning,  one  evening  paper,  equipp- 
ed with  linotypes  and  the  owner 
shoAved  me  with  pride,  one  of  them 
having  been  carried  over  the  ice  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000.  Their  circulation 
is  not  tremendous — about  a  thousand 
copies.  They  reach  every  creek  in 
the   Territory. 

Social  pleasures  are  here  more 
numerous  than  in  many  communities 
further  remote  from  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle. Tlie  people  seem  to  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  life  is  too  short 
to  spend  it  in  asceticism.  Then  the 
long  winter  months  without  sunshine 
are  pretty  hard  to  bear  without  di- 
version. So  they  all  have  a  '^good 
time."  The  miners  have  their  sa- 
loons, of  course,  and  their  dance 
halls,  the  latter  'being  a  pe-^uliar 
feature  and  fixture  of  all  the  mining 


towns.  There  every  night  a  man 
may,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  have 
the  honor  of  one  dance  with  such 
specimens  of  feminine  beauty  and 
distinction  as  the  managers  can  pro- 
vide. The  spectacle  of  a  clumsy 
solitary  couple — a  miner,  with  his 
hat  on  his  head,  whirrling  around 
on  the  deserted  floor  with  a  woman, 
while  an  orchestra  in  shirt  sleeves 
— feet  on  the  railing — plays  a  popu- 
lar tune  and  a  crowd  of  idlers  looks 
on,  would  be  melancholy  were  it  not 
so  comical.  Here  it  is  that  many  a 
small  fortune  of  gold  dust  and  nug- 
gets has  been  squandered  in  one 
night  by  a  miner  who,  after  months 
of  toil,  needed  diversion  and  got  it. 
The  society  has  other  pleasures; 
bridge,  of  Ciourse,  -rages  violently. 
Afternoon  teas  and  gatherings  on 
the  piazzas  are  always  in  order, 
dances  are  frequent.  The  very 
night  I  arrived,  a  church  fair  was 
taking   place. 


I  believe  success  in  life  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
set  before  them  an  aim  and  an  ambition  that  is  not  be- 
yond the  talents  and  ability  which  God  has  bestowed  up- 
on them.  We  should  all  begin  life  with  a  determination 
to  do  well  whatever  we  take  in  hand,  and  if  that  deter- 
mination is  adhered  to  with  the  pluck  for  which  English- 
men are  renowned,  success,  according  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  our  brain,  is,  1  think,  a  certainty.  The  first 
step  on  the  ladder  that  leads  to  success  is  the  firm  de- 
termination to  succeed  ;  the  next  is  the  possession  of  that 
moral  and  physical  courage  which  will  enable  one  to 
mount  up,  rung  after  rung,  until  the  top  is  reached.— 
Lord  Wolselev. 


The  Guggenheim  Family  Combination 

BY    DAVID    FERGUSON    IN    WORLD    MAGAZINE 

The  recent  action  of  the  firm  of  M.  Guggenheim's  Sons  of  New  York  in  voluntarily 
assuming  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  rather  than  see  their  associates  suffer,  has 
brought  thii  remarkable  combination  of  seven  brothers  into  prominence.  They  are  pre- 
eminent as  miners  and  smelters  and  are  at  present  turning  their  energy  to  the  development 
of  the  Alaskan  gold  fields. 


WHEN  a  group  of  Wall  Street 
men  voluntarily  assume  a  loss 
of  $1,500,000,  most  of  which 
could  have  been  shifted  upon  others 
without  violating-  the  Street  rule  of 
business,  there  is  something  remark- 
able about  them,  especially  when  the 
group  is  composed  solely  of  brothers. 
It  will  be  many  a  day  before  the 
financial  district^  gets  through  talk- 
ing about  the  Guggenheims  for  in- 
sisting upon  shouldering  the  total 
loss  of  a  venture  in  which  they  had 
many  outside  partners.  With  the 
cynicism  with  which  Wall  Street  men 
view  everything  they  doubted  the 
good  faith  underlying  the  Guggen- 
heims' action— that  is,  the  portion  of 
Wall  Street  which  does  not  know 
the  brothers.  Those  who  know 
them  intimately  accepted  the  matter 
on  its  face  value.  They  had  been 
surprised  before  by  things  of  the  same 
sort  done  by  the  Guggenheims. 

But,  by  this  time,  pretty  much  all 
of  Wall  Street  knows  that  the  Gug- 
genheims took  the  million  and  a  half 
dollar  loss  simply  in  obedience  to  the 
family's  code  of  business  honor,  not 
Wall  Street's.  They  have  a  peculiar 
record.  Never  in  their  business  his- 
tory has  any  outsider  who  joined 
them  in  a  venture  suffered  a  dollar's 
loss.  To  keep  that  record  intact  cost 
them  a  million  and  a  half,  but  they 
deem  the  money  well  spent. 

The  Guggenheims  are  remarkable 
folk  from  the  Wall  Street  viewpoint 
tor  many  reasons.  The  outsider  is 
regarded  as  the  legitimate,  natural 
prey  of   the  insider.       The     ordinary 


motto  is  :  "Do  him  as  early,  as  late 
and  as  often  as  you  can."  But  that 
isn't  the  Guggenheim  way. 

There  are  seven  brothers  of  them, 
and  by  many  they  are  regarded  as 
the  greatest  family  of  money-makers 
the  country  has  ever  produced,  not 
even  excepting  the  Rockefellers.  In 
fifteen  years  they  have  built  up  an 
aggregate  fortune  which  may  be  as 
little  as  one  hundred  millions  or  as 
great  as  five  hundred  millions.  In  the 
Rockefeller  family  John  D.  is  known 
to  be  the  great  money-maker,  Wil- 
liam and  the  others  merely  trailing 
along  and  benefiting  by  his  genius. 

In  the  case  of  the  seven  Guggen- 
heims each  one  is  a  money-maker,  but 
they  work  as  a  unit.  It  is  as  if  the 
genius,  skill  and  industry  of  seven 
men  were  merged  into  a  single  man. 
There  are  seven  intellects,  seven  sets 
of  experience,  seven  bodies  all  •  work- 
ing in  absolute  harmony  and  perfect 
unison  ;  each  trained  by  an  expert  in 
the  craft  of  making  money. 

It  is  a  combination  that  has  work- 
ed wonders,  and  prophets  say  that 
the  marvels  to  come  will  exceed 
those  of  the  past  in  manifold  ways  ; 
that  the  combined  Guggenheim 
wealth  will  some  day  make  the  com- 
bined Rockefeller  wealth  look  like  a 
pittance. 

The  Rockefellers  deal  in  oil.  The 
Guggenheims  deal  in  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  lead.  To-day  they  are  the 
greatest  producers  of  silver  and  lead 
in  the  world.  When  their  plans  in 
Alaska  have  been  perfected,  which 
will  be  a  matter  of  years,  it    is  the 
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prediction  that  they  will  be  the 
greatest  producers  of  gold  in  all  the 
world.  In  copper  they  now  rival  the 
Amalgamated,  the  largest  single  pro- 
ducer of  that  metal  in  the  world. 

These  seven  men  are  extremely 
modest,  almost  diffident.  They  lay 
no  claims  to  business  or  finamcial 
greatness  themselves.  Whatever  they 
are  or  have  accomplished  they  say  is 
due  to  their  father.  He  was  a  won- 
derful old  man,  Meyer  Guggenheim, 
and  the  brothers  bury  their  own  iden- 
tity by  calling  themselves  M.  Gug- 
genheim's Sons.  That  is  the  title  of 
their  business  and  family  co-partner- 
sihip.  They  mean  it  to  be  a  monu- 
ment to  the  one  who  made  their  own 
successes  possible. 

It  was  Meyer  Guggenheim's  wish 
that  his  boys  should  always  stand  or 
fall  together.  He  had  a  novel  way  of 
showing  them  the  truth  of  the  old 
saw  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 
One  by  one  as  they  grew  to  man- 
hood and  were  ready  to  embark  in 
businerss,  he  would  produce  a  bundle 
of  fairly  stout  sticks  or  pieces  of 
wood.  Taking  one  he  would  give  it 
to  the  boy  and  tell  him  to  break  it. 
The  son  would  break  it  over  his 
knee  with  ease.  Then  the  old  gentle- 
man would  take  seven  sticks,  tie 
them  firmly  together  and,  handing 
the  bundle  to  the  boy,  would  say  : 

"Do  your  best  to  break  that." 

Try  as  hard  as  he  would,  not  one 
of  them  was  ever  able  to  break  the 
seven  sticks.  In  that  simple 
way  the  father  made  the  sons  see  the 
advantage  of  standing  together  and 
facing  the  world  with  a  united 
front,  and  it  was  a  lesson  that  none 
of  them  has  ever  forgotten.  He  had 
other  pieces  of  advice,  and  the  chief 
one  was  : 

"Get  money,  but  don't  try  to  get 
it  by  walking  over  the  graves  of 
your  fellow-men." 


Perhaps  that  piece  of  advice  had 
something  to  do  with  the  action  of 
the  Guggeniheims  in  assuming  all  of 
the  million  and  a  half  dollar  loss  a 
week  ago.  Had  that  venture  yielded 
a  profit,  however,  their  partners  in 
the  project  of  underwriting  the  shares 
of  the  Nipissing  Cobalt  mines  would 
have  shared  in  the  gains. 

The  sons  venerate  the  father's 
memory  because  of  the  tremendous 
fight  he  made  against  almost  over- 
whelming odds.  Meyer  Guggenheim 
came  to  this  country  as  a  poor  (boy  of 
nineteen  in  1848.  He  came  on  a  sail- 
ing-ship, and  landed  in  Philadelphia. 
To  support  himself  he  travelled  on 
foot  about  the  country  around  Phila- 
delphia peddling  all  sorts  of  things, 
carrying  a  heavy  pack  on  his  back. 
He  was  a  prodigious  worker,  and  fru- 
gality was  his  watchword.  Slender 
as  his  earnings  were,  he  saved  some- 
thing, for  he  had  a  great  ambition. 
On  the  ship  wihich  brought  him  to 
Philadelphia  was  another  passenger^ 
a  young  girl  named  Barbara  Myers,. 
who  came  from  his  native  town, 
Langnau,  in  Switzerland.  His  ambi- 
tion centred  in  that  girl. 

Meyer  Guggenheim  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  his  father,  a  widow- 
er. Barbara  Myers  was  accompanied 
hj  her  mother,  a  widow.  Soon  after 
their  arrival,  the  elder  Guggenheim 
and  the  Widow  Myers  were  married. 
It  was  the  ambition  of  Mej^^er  Gug- 
genheim to  make  Barbara  Myers  his 
wife,  and  he  did  so  in  1862. 

On  June  7,  1854,  the  first  of  seven 
sons,  Isaac,  was  born.  Then  came 
Daniel,  on  July  9,  1856  ;  Murry,  on 
Aug.  12,  1858  ;  Solomon,  on  Feb.  2, 
1'861  ;  Benjamin,  on  Oct.  26,  1865  ; 
Simon,  on  Dec.  27,  1867,  and  William 
on  Nov.  6,  1868.  There  were  three 
daughters  also. 

In  his  peddling  expeditions  the  el- 
der Guggenheim  met  a  man  who  had 
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a  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of 
stove  polish,  and  who  wanted  to  sell 
his  secret.  Meyer  Guggenheim  delib- 
erated a  long  time  before  he  decided 
to  buy.  The  sum  involved  was  trif- 
lintg,  but  to  the  peddler  it  looked 
very  large.  He  finally  bought  the  re- 
ceipt, and  in  a  small  way  began  the 
manufacture  of  stove  polish.  That 
was  in  1859.  He  prospered  and  the 
business  grew.  Then  as  a  side  issue 
he  imported  lye  for  use  in  the  mak- 
ing of  soft  soaps.  That  helped  to 
swell  his  income. 

It  had  long  been  his  hope  to  some 
day  import  to  this  country  the  laces 
made  by  the  peasant  folk  of  his  nat- 
ive village  in  Switzerland  and  build 
up  a  market  for  them  in  this  coun- 
try. The  importation  of  lye  had 
been  most  profitable,  aad  his  busi- 
ness grew  to  such  proportions  that 
he  formed  the  American  Lye  Com- 
pany, and  then  he  engaged  in  the 
spice  business  with  Charles  ?I. 
Graham,  of  Philadelphia,  and  made 
more  money. 

In  the  late  'sixties  he  was  in  shape 
financially  to  embark  in  the  business 
he  had  dreamed  of.  He  began  by  im- 
porting laces,  but  was  soon  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  embroideries,  and  in  a 
few  years  his  firm  became  known  all 
Dver  the  United  States. 

After  that  he  was  always  on  sub- 
staintial  ground  financially,  but  his 
active  mind,  always  on  the  alert  for 
new  avenues  of  business  endeavor, 
led  him  into  many  ventures.  One  of 
these  chance  transactions  was  the  ac- 
cidental cause  of  his  family  becoming 
the  greatest  mine  owners,  developers 
and  smelters  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

In  the  early  eighties  he  loaned 
money  to  a  man  who  owned  mines 
at  Leadville,  Col.  The  venture  went 
to  smash,  the  mines  were  sold  under 
foreclosure  and,  much  to  his    regret, 


Meyer  Guggenheim  became  their  own- 
er. He  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  Col- 
orado to  look  the  properties  over, 
and  the  young  man  became  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  mining  indus- 
try could  be  made  most  productive. 
Soon  there  were  two  mines  owned  by 
the  Guggenheims  in  effective  opera- 
tion, the  A.   Y.   and  the  Minnie. 

Gradually  Meyer  Guggenheim  ex- 
tended his  mine  holdings,  being  one 
of  the  first  to  take  American  capital 
into  Mexico  to  develop  that  coun- 
try's mineral  wealth.  The  three 
younger  sons — Benjamin,  Simon  and 
William — were  put  in  charge  of  the 
mining  ventures,  and  then  smelters 
were  built,  first  one  and  then  anoth- 
er, until  there  was  a  chain  of  them 
throughout  the  West.  These  were 
subsequently  brought  into  one  con- 
cern— the  Philadelphia  and  Pueblo 
Mining  Company. 

In  1889  Mr.  Guggenheim  decided  to 
move  his  business  and  family  to  New 
York,  and  the  firm  of  M.  Guggen- 
heim's Sons  was  formed  and  took 
charge  of  the  embroidery  business. 
All  of  the  sons  as  they  reached  ma- 
turitj',  were  given  a  practical  busi- 
ness education  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  father.  Each  one 
served  a  period  of  time  in  the  em- 
broidery business,  was  sent  abroad 
to  learn  the  languages  by  actual  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  different  Eur- 
opean countries,  and  then  had  to 
serve  an  educational  period  in  the 
mines  and  in  the  smelters.  In  this 
way  all  seven  not  only  absorbed  the 
rules  of  business  conduct  which  the 
elder  Guggenheim  ;Jaid  down,  but  ob- 
tained a  practical  knowledge  of  min- 
ing ^and  smelting. 

In  the  middle  nineties  the  mining 
and  smelting  properties  had  become 
so  extensive  that  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  all  other  business  interests, 
including   the   embroidery   firm,      and 
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concentrate  upon  the  industry  that 
was  heaping  up  millions  for  the  fam- 
ily at  an  astonishing-  rate.  Meyer 
Guggenheim  retired,  and  for  several 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  March, 
1905,  had  taken  little  or  no  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  fam- 
ily possessions. 

Though  he  says  it  is  nonsense,  the 
other  six  brothers  declare  that  the 
genius  of  the  family  is  Daniel  liug- 
genheim,  the  second  son.  lie  says 
the  other  six  have  done  quite  as 
much  as  he  in  enlarging  and  develop- 
ing the  family  interests. 

The  brothers  have  their  offices  on 
the  eighth  floor  of  No.  71  Broadway. 
They  work  in  one  big  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  overlooking  the 
North  River.  They  have  desks  a  few 
feet  apart. 

Nowadays  there  are  only  four  of 
them  there  all  the  time.  Simon  has 
made  his  home  in  Colorado  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  comes  east  frequently 
to  consult  with  the  others.  It  was 
found  necessary  some  time  ago  to 
have  a  member  of  the  family  resi- 
dent in  the  West  to  be  in  closer 
touch  with  the  various  smelting  in- 
terests. Simon  had  made  a  special- 
ty of  that  industry  and  he  was  select- 
ed for  the  place.  He  will  soon  oe 
taken  out  of  all  active  participation 
in  the  business  affairs  of  the  family 
as  the  Republican  Legislature  of  his 
adopted  State  at  its  coming  session 
will  elect  him  United  States  Seoia- 
tor.  He  intends  to  retire  from  all 
corporations  of  which  he  is  an  officer 
before  going  to  Washington. 

The  four  brothers  who  are  in  the 
offices  at  No.  71  Broadway  every 
business  day  in  the  year  are  Isaac, 
Daniel,  Murry  and  Solomon.  Benja- 
min's specialty  was  mining  machin- 
ery, and  he  was  President  of  the 
Mining,  Madhinery  and  Power  Com- 
pany.    This  corporation  was  recently 


absorbed  by  the  International  Pump 
Company,  of  which  he  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  board,  William,  the 
youngest  son,  for  a  long  time  looked 
after  the  Mexican  mining  interests  of 
the  family,  but  is  not  now  active  in 
the  work. 

Because  of  his  exceptional  executive 
ability  Daniel  Guggenheim  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  various  large  corpora- 
tions the  family  owns.  Every  '  day 
there  is  a  consultation  of  the  broth- 
ers at  No.  71  Broadway,  at  which 
they  discuss  every  matter  of  import- 
ance that  has  come  up .  in  the  previ- 
ous twenty-four  hours  in  their  busi- 
ness affairs. 

It  was  one  of  Meyer  Guggenheim's 
laws  that  the  majority  should  rule 
in  all  questions,  and  this  has  always 
been  binding  upon  the  sons  in  their 
discussions  of  business  procedure.  No 
step  of  importance,  like  the  purchase 
of  a  new  mine,  the  erection  of  a  new 
smelter  or  any  other  venture  is  tak- 
en until  each  brother  has  presented 
his  views.  Then,  whatever  the  ma- 
jority decide  upon  is  agreed  to  by 
all.  The  lesson  of  tne  seven  sticks, 
as  taught  by  their  father,  prevents 
disagreement  or  failure  of  brotherly 
cohesion. 

All  around  the  offices  of  M.  Gug- 
genheim's Sons  are  the  offices  of  the 
various  corporations  they  control, 
those  of  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  being  on  the  same 
floor.  In  this  way  the  brothers  are 
always  in  close  touch  with  the  exec- 
utive heads  of  the  different  concerns,, 
and  during  the  day  they  are  con- 
stantly being  consulted  by  mining  ex- 
perts, geologists  and  others. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  brothers  is 
to  employ  the  ablest  talent  they  can 
find  the  world  over.  When  they  de- 
cide that  a  certain  man  is  needed  by 
them  they  fix  practically  no  limit 
on  the  salary  to  be  offered  h'm.    As 
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a  result  of  this  policy  they  have  a 
number  of  men  in  their  employ  whose 
salaries  exc  '^^at  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Their  chief  mining  eng-ineer  is 
John  Hays  Hammond,  who  is  re- 
grarded  as  the  greatest  expert  in  his 
particular  calling  in  the  world.  His 
salary  is  said  to  be  $100,000  a  year, 
or  twice  that  of  President  Roose- 
velt. A.  Chester  Beatty,  the  assist- 
ant general  manager  and  engineer,  is 
reported  to  have  a  salary  of  $60,000 
a  year.  In  all  the  various  depart- 
ments of  their  many  interests  they 
have  the  best  men  that  money  can 
hire,  the  result  being  an  organization 
of  human  machinery  that  is  one  of 
their  greatest   assets. 

It  has  been  their  rule  to  never 
place  on  the  market  the  shares  of  a 
company  until  it  has  proved  its 
worth.  The  result  of  this  practice  is 
that  the  stock  of  practically  every 
Guggenheim  corporation  listed  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  sells  at  par  or 
better. 

The  Guggenheim  Exploration  Com- 
pany, which  takes  hold  of  mines  and 
develops  them,  has  $25,000,000  capi- 
tal. The  stock  sells  at  $325  a  share, 
making  the  market  value  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  a  trifle  more  than  $81,000,- 
OOO. 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company  has  $100,000,000  capi- 
tal stock,  half  common  and  half  pre- 
ferred. The  common  sells  at  150  or 
more,  making  the  50,000,000  actually 
worth  $75,000,000.  The  preferred 
sells  at  115,  making  the  market 
value  about  $57,000,000.  The  actual 
value  of  $100,000,000  is  therefore 
$132,000,000. 

The  American  Smelters'  Securities 
Company  has  $47,000,000  preferred 
and  $30,000,000  common  stock.  This 
stock  is  not  dealt  in  actively,  nearly 


all  of  it  being  held  by  the  Guggen- 
heims  and  their  close  associates. 

In  these  three  companies  they  have 
a  majority  of  the  stock.  They  con- 
trol many  others,  however,  chiefly 
the  Federal  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company,  the  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany, the  Nevada  Consolidated  Min- 
ing Company,  the  Yukon  Consolidat- 
ed Gold  Fields  Company  and  the 
Continental  Rubber  Company. 

The  recent  craze  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  buy  stocks  in  mining  com- 
panies is  regretted  by  the  Guggen- 
heims.  They  have  had  wider  experi- 
ence in  dealing  in  mines  than  any 
other  group  of  men  in  the  countrj'', 
and  their  opinion,  based  upon  that 
experience,  is  that  only  one  mine  out 
of  three  hundred  of  the  kind  offered 
to  the  public  for  investment  or  spec- 
ulation is  a  success.  They  regard 
dealings  in  the  average  mining  stock 
as  simply  blind  gambling,  with  the 
chances  all  against  the  public. 

Even  with  the  trained  body  of  ex- 
perts by  whom  they  have  surrounded 
themselves,  they  have  sometimes  pur- 
chased mines  that  proved  utter  fail- 
ures, though  the  purchases  were  not 
made  until  their  own  experts  had  ex- 
aigiined  the  properties  and  had  made 
the  most  skilful  investigations  that 
knowledge   and  science  could  devise. 

Men  who  know  the  secrets  of  the 
Guggenheims  assert  that  they  never 
speculate  in  stocks,  but  operate  their 
companies  regardless  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  stock  market.  They  get 
their  profits  from  what  is  taken  out 
of  the  ground  and  from  the  earnings 
of  their  smelters. 

The  Guggenheims  now  have  two 
tremendous  propositions  on  their 
hands.  One  is  the  development  of 
the  Alaskan  gold  fields  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  with  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  modern  mining 
machinery.     They  believe  that  Alaska 
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will  become  the  greatest  mineral  pro- 
ducing part  of  United  States  terri- 
tory, but  because  of  the  physical  dif- 
ficulties it  will  be  a  rich  man's  min- 
ing- camp.  Enormous  expenditures  of 
money  will  be  necessary  before  the 
development  can  go  ahead  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  country. 

They  regard  Alaska  as  being  now 
in  the  position  of  California  half  a 
century  back,  when  the  pioneer  min- 
ers supposed  they  had  exhausted 
with  pick  and  shovel  the  treasures  of 
its  gold  fields.  Under  primitive  me- 
thods Alaska  has  yielded  $100,000,- 
000,  and  the  Guggenheims  believe 
that,  with  scientific  treatment,  its 
gold  fields  will  produce  many  times 
that  amount. 

In  the  rough  their  Alaskan  plans 
call  for  the  building  of  railroads  and 
smelters  and  the  establishment  of 
modern  mining  towns.  They  have  ac- 
quired large  interests  in  the  terri- 
tory and  work  is  now  under  way  de- 
veloping them. 

It's  a  far  cry  from  Alaska  to  the 
Congo  Free  State  in  Africa,  but  the 
Guggenheims  have  joined  with  Thom- 
as F.  Ryan  to  develop  the  mineral 
wealth  of  many  thousands  of  acres  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Ryan  recently  ob- 
tained concessions  from  King  Leo- 
pold of  Belgium  for  the  rubber  and 
mineral  products  of  an  immense  re- 
gion. Because  of  their  exceptional 
organization  of  mining  experts  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  heavily  inter- 
ested in  the  rubber  industry  through 
the  Continental  Rubber  Company, 
which  they  control,  the  Guggenheims 
were  invited  to  join  in  the  Congo 
enterprise  and   accepted.    The  Congo 


plans  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
but  it  is  the  general  purpose  to  in- 
troduce American  business  methods, 
American  men  and  American  machin- 
ery to  get  at  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  country. 

With  interests  in  Alaska,  in  the 
Comgo,  in  Mexico,  and  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  having  mineral 
wealth,  the  Guggenheims  are  never 
too  busy  to  see  anybody  with  d  le- 
ge timate  reason  for  calling  on  them. 
They  are  all  plain,  simple,  democra- 
tic men.  They  have  no  use  for  the 
tricks  of  the  modern  financier.  They 
go  on  the  theory  that  the  smallest 
stockholder  in  any  of  their  compan- 
ies is  as  much  entitled  to  know  what 
is  going  on  as  the  largest,  and  is 
also  entitled  to  his  pro  rata  share  of 
all  profits.  In  the  mining  industry 
they  occupy  much  the  same  position 
that  James  J.  Hill  does  in  the  rail- 
road world. 

All  of  the  seven  brothers  are  mar- 
ried and  all  except  William,  the 
youngest,  have  children.  The  sons  of 
the  elder  brothers  have  been  put 
through  the  Columbia  School  of  Min- 
es, and  some  of  them  are  already  in 
harness  in  the  mining  country  learn- 
ing the  practical  end  of  that  busi- 
ness and  of  smelting.  The  sons  of 
the  younger  brothers  will  be  put 
through  the  same  course  as  rapidly 
as  they  grow  up.  The  same  busi- 
ness precepts  which  Meyer  Guggen- 
heim handed  down  to  his  sons  are.  be- 
ing taught  to  those  of  the  third  gen- 
eration. 

These  are  the  facts  whioh  cause 
some  of  the  prophets  of  Wall 
street  to  predict  that  in  time  the 
Guggenheim  wealth  will  exceed  the 
Rockefeller  millions. 


The  Waste  of  a  Great  City 

BY    JOHN    M.    WOODBURY    IN    SATURDAY    EVENING  POST 

Mr.  "Woodbury  is  ex  commissioner  of  street-cleaning  of  New  York  City  and  his  article 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  the  methods  employed  in  that  city  to  dispose  of  refuse. 
The  refuse  is  divided  into  three  cla-ses  each  of  which  is  treated  differently. 


THE  term  waste,  while  apparent- 
Ij  a  statement  of  fact,  is  en- 
tirely inaccurate,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing-  as  waste.  Matter  may 
change  its  form,  but  it  never  can  be 
destroyed,  and  while  the  usefulness 
of  these  materials  may  not  be  re- 
cog'nized  immediately,  yet  the  possi- 
bilities of  further  service  remain; 
whether  as  to  retention  in  unaltered 
form  for  remanufacture,  as  in  paper, 
or  in  the  changed  form  of  heat,  pow- 
er and  light,  they  all  hold  values 
which  are  recoverable. 

Up  to  the  year  L902  it  was  the 
custom  in  New  York  City  finally  to 
dispose  of  the  rubbish  and  ashes  mix- 
ed together  by  dumping  them  into 
the  sea.  This  was  an  absolute  waste 
of  these  materials.  The  separated 
household  or  table  refuse  was  recov- 
ered in  the  reduction  plant  at  Barren 
Island.  At  present  writing,  the  oils 
and  fats  are  recovered  from  the  gar- 
bage at  this  reduction  plant  and  the 
residue  made  into  a  fertilizer;  while 
the  ashes,  separated  again,  are  plac- 
ed upon  the  outlying  lowlands  near 
the  city,  and  the  rubbish  which  can 
be  recovered  for  remanufacture  is 
sold  and  the  remainder  in  part  burn- 
ed, by  which  burning  the  Williams- 
burg Bridge  and  the  adjacent  plazas 
are  lighted,  the  waiting-rooms  heat- 
ed and  the  air-compressors  for  work 
upon  the  structure  driven. 

We  separate  the  wastes,  for  the 
sake  of  handling,  into  three  charac- 
ters of  material,  as  already  describ- 
ed— garbage,  ashes  and  rubbish — and 
taking  up   these     three  materials    in 


the  order  in  which  they  are  named, 
we  will  discuss  what  is  being  done 
with  them  in  New  York  and  what  the 
possibilities  of  future  handling  are 
along  these  lines. 

First,  the  garbage.  This  material, 
if  left,  soon  undergoes  a  chemical 
change  of  a  fermentative  order,  whioh 
renders  it  exceedingly  obnoxious  to 
any  one,  and.  its  prompt  and  efficient 
removal  from  its  surroundings  must 
be  accomplished  certainly  every 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  during  the  summer  months. 
This  material  is  collected  in  water- 
tight steel  carts  from  the  galvanized 
sheet-iron  cans  in  whioh  the  house- 
holder is  required  to  place  it,  taken 
to  the  water-front  and  loaded  upon 
scows,  which  are  towed  to  Barren 
Island. 

When  it  lands  on  the  scow  the  con- 
tractor's employees  trim  the  mater- 
ial, and  also  cull  such  refuse  as  may 
be  harmful  to  the  machinery,  such  as 
cans,  metal,  broken  dishes,  etc.  The 
scows  leave  the  dock  immediately  on 
loading  and  are  towed  an  average 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles  and  a 
half  to  Barren  Island,  located  a  mile 
and  a  half  within  the  entrance  to 
Jamaica  Bay.  The  factory  is  locat- 
ed on  the  northernmost  end  of  the 
island,  with  a  water-front  of  about 
500  feet,  which  is  necessary  not  only 
for  the  handling  of  the  material,  but 
for  the  receipt  of  coal  and  the  ship- 
ment of  fertilizer,  filler  and  grease. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fertilizer  or 
tankage  goes  to  Southern  points, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  phospate  for 
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use  in  the  cotton  belt,  as  it  seems  to 
be  particularly  adapted  to  the  soil 
in  that  portion   of  the  country. 

It  is  shipped  in  bags  which  are 
placed  on  board  schooners  in  about 
500-ton  lots.  The  grease  is  barreled 
at  the  plant  and  shipped  generally  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  refined  and  utiliz- 
ed. This  garbage  grease  is  called 
common  soap  grease  and  brown 
grease  in  the  trades,  and  is  sold  on 
a  sliding  scale,  which  is  governed  by 
the  price  of  tallow. 

The  method  of  reduction  is  roughly 
that  of  treating  this  material  in 
large  retorts  or  digesters,  with  live 
steam,  for  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours.  This  is  sufficient  to  break 
up  the  cellular  structure  in  animal 
or  vegetable  tissue  enough  to  per- 
mit the  fats  and  oils  tO'  escape.  The 
entirely  liquid  material  is  then  run 
off  into  tanks  and  the  more  solid  por- 
tion subjected  to  pressure.  The  oils 
and  fats  rise  to  the  top  and  are 
skimmed  off  and  recovered.  The  resi- 
due or  tankage  with  the  compressed 
cake  is  made  into  fertilizer. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  this  material  is 
that  the  city  of  New  York  disposes 
of  about  fifty  tons  of  condemned 
fruits  of  varying  character  per  day. 
This  material  contains  no  grease  and 
no  values  that  are  recoverable  by 
this  process  of  reduction,  but  it  does 
contain  alcohols,  flavoring  extracts, 
citric  and  tartaric  acid,  etc.,  which 
are  of  great  value.  A  very  large 
chemical  house  is  at  work  at  present 
upon  a  method  of  distillation,  which 
will  make  use  of  and  recover  these 
products.  This  simply  means  a  fur- 
ther s-eparation  and  utilization,  the 
tendency  being  to  resolve  into  its 
component  parts  this  type  of  mater- 
ial, so  that  the  values  in  each  of 
its  units  may  be  recovered. 

The  ashes  ancj  rubbish  of  the  city, 


mixed  together,  were  all,  practically 
towed  to  sea  and  dumped  up  to  May, 
1902,  the  ash  and  the  heavier  mater- 
ial helping  to  foul  the  harbor  and 
shoal  the  channel,  while  the  rubbish 
and  lighter  wastes  floated  in  to  dec- 
orate the  beaches.  This  was  a  great 
nuisance  to  sea-bathers  every  sum- 
mer. In  1902  this  sea-dumping  was 
stopped  and  it  has  never  been  .re- 
turned to,  with  the  e:tception  of  a 
short  period  in  1906,  when  the  des- 
truction of  the  only  existing  pilant  at 
Barren  Island  by  fire  rendered  it  nec- 
essary to  tow  the  garbage  wastes  to 
sea  and  there  dispose  of  them  for 
lack  of  any  other  method  of  final 
disposition.  iSrothing  of  the  waste  of 
New  York  City  is  now  thrown  into 
the  sea.  It  is  well  known  that  ash- 
es make  the  best  land  fill  upon  mud 
flats  or  any  soft  bottom.  They  form 
a  mattress,  which  does  not  sink 
through  the  mud,  as  is  the  tendency 
of  heavier  material,  and  create  no 
mud  wave  such  as  follows  the  dump- 
ing of  cellar  dirt  or  rock. 

All  the  ashes,  rubbish  and  street 
sweepings  are  disposed  of  upon  land 
fill,  the  material  from  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx  being  hauled  to  the 
water-front,  and  towed  in  scows  from 
the  dumps  to  Riker's  Island  and  to 
various  other  points  where  it  has 
been  placed  upon  fills  behind  bulk- 
heads. Land  has  been  made  in  this 
way  at  Newton  Creek.  Tremley 
Point,  Shooter's  Island,  Staten  Is- 
land, Weehawken,  Cromwell's  Creek, 
Newark  and  Maurer,  N.J. 

The  well-known  value  to.  the  com- 
merce of  the  city  of  New  York  of 
the  stoppage  of  sea-dumping,  which 
was  all  too  surely  filling  and  fouling 
the  harbor,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss,  while  the  placing  of  the  ash- 
es, street-sweepings  and  rubbish  be- 
hind cribs  for  land  fill  has  produced 
eighty  acres   of  land  owned    by     the 
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city  and  a  larg-e  amount  of  land  own- 
ed by  private  individuals. 

The  possibilities  of  this  reclama- 
tion are  boundless.  The  lowlands  on 
Jamaica  Bay  afford  an  umlimited 
supply  of  dumping  ground.  This  fill, 
in  connection  with  the  dredging  for 
the  proper  channels,  would  produce 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  with  dock 
frontage,  whose  value  would  be  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Prior  to  1904  the  ashes,  street- 
sweepings  and  rubbish  of  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn  were  collected  and  haul- 
ed to  what  were  known  as  land 
dumps,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
they  were  hauled  to  the  river-front 
at  the  foot  of  Gold  Street  and  load- 
ed on  a  scow.  The  land  dumps  were 
scattered  on  the  periphery  on  the 
land  side  of  the  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. It  was  recognized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Final  Disposition  several 
years  before  that  the  land  dumps 
were  rapidly  disappearing  and  that 
it  would  be  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  before  all  the  available 
dumps  (that  is,  available  for  wagon 
haul)  would  be  filled  up,  and  the  city 
would  be  put  to  an  enormous  espense 
in  increased  haul,  number  of  carts, 
horses,  drivers,  stable  accomodations, 
etc.,  in  order  to  continue  the  land- 
dump  system.  A  further  extension  ol 
the  scow  system  was  not  practicable, 
as  the  water-front  in  Brooklyn  is 
owned  by  private  parties  and  not  by 
the  city,  and  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
dumping  boards. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  1903, 
a  five-year  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  American  Railway  Traffic 
Company  for  the  final  disposition  of 
all  rubbish,  ashes  and  street-sweep- 
ings collected  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn.  Through  the  operation  of 
this  contract  all  this  waste  is  haul- 
ed  by   the    electrical    trolley    system. 


This  material  is  collected  from  the 
houses  by  carts  and  delivered  to  vari- 
ous stations  upon  the  trolley  lines. 

In  order  to  determine  the  location 
of  the  receiving  stations,  the  popu- 
lated portion  of  Brooklyn  was  divid- 
ed so  as  to  be  covered  by  thirteen 
circles  each  of  a  mile  radius  and  the 
collection  station  was  located  as 
near  the  centre  of  this  circle  as  was 
practicable. 

These  stations  are  of  two  types. 
The  one  at  Thirty-eighth  Street  and 
Fourth  Avenue  and  the  East  New 
York  Station  are  what  is  known  as 
the  hopper  type.  The  character  of 
the  ground  at  these  points  permits 
the  carts  to  drive  into  an  upper 
storey  of  the  building  and  dump  the 
loads  into  hoppers  which  are  sunken 
in  the  floor.  The  entire  upper  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  enclosed  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  dust.  Patent 
dumping-cars  are  run  under  these 
hoppers  and  the  cars  loaded  by  re- 
leasing the  bottom  of  the  hopper. 
These  cars  are  then  run  out  over  the 
trolley  lines  of  the  city  to  the  low- 
lands near  Coney  Island. 

The  remaining  eleven  stations  are 
of  the  bin  type.  The  carts  drive  "in 
from  the  street  on  a  level  and  dump 
into  steel  bins,  which  are  practi- 
cally seven-foot  cubes  and  have  a 
capacity  of  nine  and  one-quarter  cu- 
bic yards.  The  weight  of  one  of  these 
bins  will  run  when  loaded  from  five 
to  eight  tons,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  material.  After  being 
loaded  upon  the  cars  the  bins  are 
covered  with  a  close-fitting  canvas 
cover  to  prevent  the  escape  of  dust 
and  refuse.  The  car  is  then  taken 
over  the  trolley  lines  to  the  dump- 
ing ground. 

In  order .  to  avoid  annoyance  in  the 
neighborhood  the  stations  are  as 
tightly  closed  in  as  is  practicable, 
and   except   in   freezing   weather     the 
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loads  of  ashes  are  sprinkled  by  a  jet 
spray  while  the  load  is  being-  dumped. 

The  average  haul  of  the  trolley 
cars  from  the  receiving  stations  to 
the  dump  is  ten  miles,  making  the 
round  trip  for  the  car  twenty  miles. 
The  magnitude  of  the  work  can  be 
better  understood  by  the  statement 
that  the  railway  company  is  each 
year  transporting  11,000,000  yards  of 
material  an  averag-e  of  ten  miles. 

During'  the  time  this  method  of  re- 
moval of  refuse  material  has  been  in 
operation,  about  eighty-five  acres  of 
sunken  land  have  been  raised  to  the 
grade  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
made  good  taxable  area,  whereas  be- 
fore it  was  of  little  or  no  value,  ex- 
cept as  a  mosquito-breeding  ground. 

By  this  arrangement  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn  has  been  given  a  daily 
collection  instead  of  a  bi-weekly  col- 
lection and  is  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 

In  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
The  Bronx  the  city  yearly  collects 
and  disposes  of  about  1, 640,00*0  cu- 
bic yards  of  light  refuse  or  rubbish, 
all  of  whidh  is  burnable  and  has 
about  the  fuel  value  for  steam  pur- 
poses of  green  sawdust.  It  consists 
of  every  describable  article  of  house- 
hold waste.  This  material  was  form- 
erly loaded  on  scows,  mixed  with 
ashes,  and  dumped  into  the  sea, 
where,  being  light,  it  easily  floated 
in,  on  to  the  beaches  along  the  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey  shores,  where 
its  presence  in  past  years  caused 
great  complaint.  In  1902  the  sim- 
ple destruction  of  this  material  was 
begun  at  an  incinerator  located  at 
Forty-seventh  Street  and  the  North 
River.  This  simple  destruction  is 
satisfactory  from  both  a  financial 
and  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  Very 
soon  an  attempt  was  made  to  utilize 
the  heat  derived  from  this  combus- 
tion  for   purposes  of  steaming,     and, 


in  1903,  a  small  electrical  plant  was 
installed  for  the  lighting  of  one  of 
the  stables  of  the  department  and  of 
the  docks  and  piers  in  that  vicinity. 

In  1905,  the  idea  of  economically 
using  the  rubbish  wastes  to  light 
municipal  structures  and  buildings 
being  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
a  plant  was  constructed  beneath  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge,  where  daily 
1050  cubic  yards  of  light  refuse  are 
destroyed.  During  the  night  the  heat 
is  used  to  generate  electricity  to 
light  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  and 
approaches,  and  in  these  hours  350 
indicated  horse-power  can  be  develop- 
ed per  hour.  The  material  handled 
at  the  Delancey  Street  plant  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  output  of 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The 
Bronx. 

When  all  the  lamps  are  carried  by 
the  plant  and  are  in  active  use  there 
are  180  2000-candle-power  arc  lamps, 
of  which  163  are  on  the  structure 
and  the  remainder  in  the  buildings. 
There  are  also  about  767  16-candle- 
power  incandescent  lamps,  three  elec- 
tric motors  and  about  twenty  elec- 
tric heaters. 

The  possibilities  of  the  extension  of 
this  system  of  using  the  rubbish 
wastes  of  the  city  for  power,  light 
and  heat  are  very  great.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Bridges 
calculations  have  been  made  which 
determine  the  amount  of  electricity 
necessary  to  light  and  turn  the  draw- 
bridges over  the  Harlem  River.  There 
are  six  of  these  which  are  movable, 
and  one,  the  Washington,  which  is 
fixed.  The  production  of  this  amount 
of  power  and  light  from  the  rubbish 
wastes  is  perfectly  possible,  and  two 
designs  of  plant  have  been  laid  out- 
one  idea  that  of  a  central  station 
from  which  all  of  the  bridges  maj''  be 
lighted  and  operated,,  and  the  other 
of    several    separate    smaller    plants. 
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The  difficulties  of  operating'  one 
larg-e  central  plant  are,  first,  the  in- 
creased leng-th  of  haul  of  the  mater- 
ial to  the  plant,  and  second,  the  in- 
ability to  enter  upon  the  conduits 
which  carrj"^  the  electric  light  wires 
in  New  York  City.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  horse-power  per  hour  is  lost  in 
simply  burning-  rubbish  at  the  plant 
at  the  foot  of  Forty-seventh  Street, 
which  readily  could  be  used  for 
lig-hting-  and  heating-  the  schools  with- 
in three   blocks. 

There  has  also  been  designed  for 
erection  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-ninth 
Street  and  the  East  River  a  plant 
which  would  be  capable  of  Hg-hting 
and  heating  and  supplying-  the  power 
for  elevators  for  the  new  Bellevue 
Hospital.  This  would  practically 
make  use  of  all  the  rubbish  of  the 
Boroug-h  of  Manhattan. 

The  operation  of  these  plants  and 
the  use  of  this  power  would  not  only 
be  a  saving-  to  the  city  of  the  amount 
of  fuel  necessary  to  produce  the  lig-ht 
and  power,  but  also  a  saving  of  thir- 
teen cents  per  cubic  yard  on  every 
load  of  this  material  that  was  form- 
erly thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  sorting  of  the  rubbish  is  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
city,  for  valuable  rubber,  old  garm- 
ents, rags,  and  various  grades  of 
paper  are  found  in  it.  The  sorting 
and  removal  of  this  material  are  let 
to  a  contractor  who  keeps  a  force 
of  workmen  constantly  picking  over 
the  refuse,  all  that  is  available  be- 
ing removed  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment. With  the  earlier  methods  of 
refuse  disposal  the  revenue  from  this 
form  of  salvage  .was  not  large  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  properly 
going  through  all  of  the  material  re- 
ceived, as  it  was  dumped  directly  in 
cartloads  from  the  docks  into  the 
scows;    but   with  the   installation    of 


an  apron  conveyor  at  the  Forty - 
seventh  Street  incinerator  it  was  at 
once  demonstrated  that  very  large 
quantities  of  useable  material  can  be 
sorted  out  when  it  is  thus  elevated 
slowly  past  the  sorters,  who  are 
thereby  enabled  to  examine  care- 
fully all  of  the  refuse.  By  this  meth- 
od of  sorting  an  average  of  sixty  per 
cemt.  by,  volume  of  the  entire  receipts 
is  removed  by  the  trimming  contrac- 
tor, for  which  the  city  receives  $1.50 
per  ton. 

The  trimmers  stand  on  four  small 
platforms  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
veyor adjacent  to  the  division  wall, 
w^here  the  conveyor  is  about  ten  to 
twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  Between 
these  platforms  are  light  w^ooden 
bins  into  which  the  various  classes 
01  material  are  thrown  and  thus 
kept  separate.  The  bins  have  open- 
ings at  the  bottom  from  which  the 
sorted  material  is  delivered  to  the 
floor  for  packing.  The  facilities  for 
the  trimming  do  not  take  up  much 
room. 

The  furnaces  at  Forty-seventh 
Street  and  Delancey  Street  have 
proved  satisfactory,  the  waste  ma- 
terial burning  rapidly  and  complete- 
ly, with  no  smoke  or  offensive  odor 
from  the  stacks.  A  high  tempera- 
ture is  generated  continuously  in  the 
furnaces,  so  that  no  trouble  is  experi- 
enced with  the  draft  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  feed-holes — ^the  draft,  in 
fact,  being  in  excess  of  the  demands, 
on  account  of  the  tall  stacks.  The 
furnaces  are  periodically  stoked  by 
means  of  long  bars,  so  as  to  turn 
over  the  burning  material  and  sift 
out  the  ashes. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  light  of 
this  experience,  that  the  City  of  New 
York  should  ever  return  to  the  arch- 
aic method  of  disposing  of  these  ma- 
terials, which  are  not  wastes  in  any 
true    sense,     by   throwing   them   into 
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the  sea.  The  question  of  the  burning 
of  the  rubbish  wastes  is  one  which 
comes  widely  before  every  city  in 
this  country  that  maintains  a  street- 
cleaning-  department.  The  cities 
which  are  supplied  with  an  overhead 
trolley  system  can  very  well  simplify 
the  matter  of  collection  of  ashes, 
street-sweepings,     garbage    and    rub- 


bish by  making  the  electrical  trolley 
do  the  work  where  the  haul  becomes 
too  long  for  a  horse. 

If  the  city  should  own  the  trolley 
line,  instead  of  the  trolley  line  own- 
ing the  city,  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  supply  the  fuel  for  this 
collecting  and  hauling,  and  thus 
make   one   hand  wash   the  other. 


The  Kingdom  of  Light 

BY  GEORGE  RECORD  PECK  IN  PUTNAM  S  MONTHLY 

Mr.  Peck  is  General  Counsel  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  who 
has  re  ently  retired  froin  the  presidency  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The  following 
address,  appealing  for  the  consiileration  of  the  things  of  ihe  mind  and  the  spirit,  was 
delivered  before  a  small  organization  called  the  Phant  jm  Club,  which  meets  every  suintner 
at  Phant  ixn  Lake  in  Wisconsin. 


IT  IS  not  for  me  to  enter  the  do- 
main of  religion,  nor  to  trench 
upon  ground  occupied  by  men  who 
have  been  specially  called  to  the 
work.  I  speak  only  of  the  life  that 
now  is  ;  how  its  highest  compensa- 
tions can  be  won,  its  rewards,  if  you 
please,  attained  ;  its  sorrows  miti- 
gated, and  its  joys  increased  and 
multiplied. 

And  this  is  the  lesson  that  I  would 
give  :  Dwell  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Light.  And  where  is  that  Kingdom? 
What  are  its  boundaries?  What  cities 
are  buildod  within  it  ?  What  hills 
and  plains,  and  mountain  slopes 
gladden  the  eye  of  its  possessors! 
Be  patient,  my  fellow  Phantoms.  Do 
not  hasten  to  search  for  it.  It  is 
here.  The  Kingdom  of  Light,  like 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  within  you. 
And  what  do  I  mean  by  the  King- 
dom of  Light?  I  mean  that  realm 
of  which  a  :iuaint  rid  pcet  hang 
those  quaint  old  linos  : 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,— 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 
.\s  far   exceeds  all  earthlv  blisis. 


I  mean  that  invisible  common- 
wealth which  outlives  the  storms  of 
ages;  that  slate  who>e  amaments 
are  thoughts;  whose  v^  capons  are 
ideas,  whose  trophies  are  the  pages 
of  the  wor'd's  great  masters. 

The  Kingdom  of  Light  is  the  king- 
dom of  intellect,  ol  the  imagination, 
of  the  heart,  of  the  spirit  and  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  And  why,  per- 
haps you  are  asking  do  you  make 
this  appeal  to  us?  How  dare  you 
intimate  that  we  are  not  already 
dedicated  to  high  purposes,  and  en- 
rolled among  those  who  stand  for  the 
nobler  and  better  things  of  human 
life?  Take  it  not  unkindly  if  I  tell 
YOU  frankly  that  a  little  plainness  of 
speech  will  not  hurt  even  such  as 
we.  All  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  at  our  age,  or  thereabouts,  that 
men  are  most  prone  to  grow  weary. 
It  is  not  in  tihe  morning  of  the 
march,  but  in  the  afternoon  that 
soldiers  find  it  most  difficult  to  keep 
step  with  the  column  that  follows 
the  colors. 

I  have  appealed  to  you  for  what  I 
have   called  the   intellectual   life.    By 
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the  intellectual  life  I  mean  that 
course  of  living  which  recognizes  al- 
ways and  without  ceasing  the  infin- 
ite value  of  the  mind;  which  gives 
to  its  cultivation  and  to  its  enlarge- 
ment a  constant  and  enduring  devo- 
tion; and  which  clings  to  it  in  good 
and  in  evil  days  with  a  growing  and 
abiding  love. 

The  Kingdom  of  Light  is  open  to 
all  who  seek  the  light.  This  may 
appear  a  mere  truism,  since  every 
one  admits  the  superiority  of  the 
mental  over  the  physical  nature.  But 
that  is  where  the  danger  lies.  All 
admit  it;  but  how  few  act  upon  it! 
How  many  men  and  women  do  you 
know  who  after  they  have,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  finished  their  education, 
ever  give  a  serious  thought  to  their 
mental  growth?  They  have  no  time; 
no  time  to  live,  but  only  to  exist. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not 
expect,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible, 
that  the  great  majority  of  people 
can  make  intellectual  improvement 
their  first  or  only  aim.  God's  wis- 
dom has  made  the  law  that  man 
must  dig  and  delVe,  must  work  with 
his  hands  and  bend  his  back  to  the 
burden  that  is  laid  upon  it.  We  must 
have  bread;  but  how  inexpressibly 
foolish  it  is  to  suppose  we  can  live 
by  bread  alone. 

Granting  all  that  can  be  claimed 
for  lack  of  time,  for  the  food  and 
clothing  to  be  bought,  and  the  debts 
to  be  paid,  the  truth  remains — and 
I  beg  you  to  remember  it, — the  per- 
son who  allows  his  mental  and  spir- 
itual nature  to  stagnate  and  decay 
does  so  not  for  want  of  time,  but 
for  want  of  inclination.  The  farm, 
the  shop,  and  the  office  are  not  such 
hard  masters  as  we  imagine.  We 
yield  too  easily  to  their  sway,  and 
set  them  up  as  rulers  when  they 
ought  to  be  only  servants.  There  is 
no    vocation — absolutely      none — that 


cuts  off  entirely  the  opportunities  for 
intellectual  development.  The  King- 
dom of  Light  is  an  especially  delight- 
ful home  for  him  whose  purse  is  not 
of  sufficient  weight  to  provide  a 
home  elsewhere,  and  a  humble  cot- 
tage in  the  Kingdom  can  be  made  to 
shine  with  a  brightness  above  pal- 
ace walls.  For  my  part  I  would 
rather  have  been  Charles  Lamb  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  world  is  incalculably 
the  greater  of  the  two.  And  yet  he 
was  but  a  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
poor  in  pocket,  but  rich  beyond  meas- 
ure in  his  very  poverty,  whose  jew- 
els are  not  in  the  goldsmith's  list. 
The  problem  of  life  is  to  rightly  ad- 
just the  prose  to  the  poetry;  the  sor- 
did to  the  spiritual,  the  common  and 
selfish  to  the  high  and  beneficent, 
forgetting  not  that  these  last  are  in- 
comparably the  more  precious. 

Modern  life  is  a  startling  contra- 
diction. Never  were  colleges  so  num- 
erous, so  prosperous,  so  richly  en- 
dowed as  now.  Never  were  public 
schools  so  well  conducted,  or  so 
largely  patronized.  But  yet,  what 
Carlyle  perhaps  too  bitterly  calls- 
"the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  age"  is 
upon  us.  The  commercial  spirit,  too^ 
is  with  us,  holding  its  head  so  high 
that  timid  souls  are  frightened  at 
its  pretensions.  It  is  the  scholar's 
duty  to  set  his  face  resolutely 
against  both. 

I  can  never  be  the  apostle  of  des- 
pair. The  colors  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening  sky  are  brilliant  yet. 
But  I  fear  the  scholar  is  not  the 
force  he  once  was,  and  will  again  be 
when  the  twentieth  century  gets 
through  its  carnival  of  invention  and 
construction.  We  have  culture;  what 
we  need  is  the  love  of  culture.  We 
have  knowledge;  but  our  prayer 
should  be,  "Give  us  the  love  of 
knowledge."    It  may  be  wrong,    but 
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I  sometimes  wish  Nature  would  be 
more  stingy  of  her  secrets.  She  has 
given  them  out  with  so  lavish  a 
hand  that  some  men  think  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world  is  to  persuade 
her  to  work  in  some  newly  invented 
harness.  Edison  and  the  other  wiz- 
ards of  science  have  almost  succeed- 
ed in  making  life  automatic.  Its 
chord  is  set  to  a  minor  key.  Plain 
living  and  high  thinking,  that  once 
went  together,  are  transformed  into 
high  living  and  very  plain  thinking. 
The  old-time  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  modest  tastes  of  our  fathers, 
have  given  away  to  the  clang  and 
clash,  the  noise  and  turbulence  that 
characterize  the  age.  We  know  too 
much,  and  too  little.  We  know  the 
law  of  evolution;  but  who  can  tell 
us  when,  or  how,  or  why  it  came  to 
be  the  law?  We  accept  it  as  a  great 
scientific  truth,  and  as  such  it  should 
be  welcomed.  But  life  has  lost 
SQimething  of  its  zest,  some  of  the 
glory  that  uses  to  be  in  it,  since  we 
were  told  that  mind  is  only  an  em- 
enation  of  matter,  a  force  or  princi- 
ple mechanically  produced  by  mole- 
cular motion  within  tk'^  brain. 

When  the  telephone  burst  upon  us 
a  few  years  ago,  the  world  was  de- 
lighted and  amazed.  And  yet  we 
were  not  needing  telephones  half  as 
much  as  we  were  needing  men;  men 
who,  by  living  above  the  common 
level,  should  exalt  and  dignify  hum- 
an life.  I  sometimes  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  close  the  Patent  Office 
in  Washington,  and  to  say  to  the 
tired  brains  of  the  inventors,  "Rest 
and  be  refreshed."  We  hurrj^  on  to 
new  devices  which  shall  be  ears  to 
the  deaf,  and  eyes  to  the  blind,  and 
feet  to  the  halt;  but  meantime  the 
poems  are  unwritten,  and  hearts  that 
are  longing  for  one  strain  of  music 
they  used  to  hear  are  told  to  be  sat- 
isfied  with  the  great   achievements   of 


the  twentieth  century.  The  wisest  of 
the  Greeks  taught  that  the  ideal  is 
the  only  true  real;  and  Emerson,  our 
American  seer,  who  sent  forth  from 
Concord  his  inspiring  oracles,  taught 
the  same.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  neither 
here  nor  hereafter  does  salvation  lie 
in  wheat,  or  corn,  or  iron. 

Again  I  must  plead  that  you  take 
my  words  as  I  mean  them.  I  do  not 
preach  a  gospel  ol  mere  sentiment, 
nor  of  inane  impracticable  dilettan- 
teism.  The  Lord  put  it  in  my  way 
to  learn,  long  ago,  that  we  cannot 
eat  poetry,  or  art,  or  sunbeams.  And 
yet  I  hold  it  true,  now  and  always, 
that  life  without  these  things  is 
shorn  of  more  than  half  its  value. 
The  ox  and  his  master  differ  little  in 
dignity,  if  neither  rises  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  stomach  or  the  manger. 

The  highest  use  of  the  mind  is  not 
mere  logic,  the  almost  mechanical 
function  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
facts.  Even  lawyers  do  that;  and 
so,  also,  to  some  extent,  as  natural- 
ists tell  us,  do  the  horse  and  the 
dog.  The  human  intellect  is  best  us- 
ed when  its  possessor  suffers  it  to 
reach  out  beyond  its  own  environ- 
ment into  the  realm  where  God  has 
placed  truth  and  beauty  and  the  in- 
fluences that  make  for  righteousness. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  common 
or  humdrum  life,  unless  we  make  it 
so  ourselves.  The  rainbow  and  the 
rose  will  give  their  colors  to  all 
alike.  The  sense  of  beauty  that  is 
born  in  every  soul  pleads  for  per- 
mission to  remain  there.  Cast  it 
out,  and  not  all  the  skill  of  Edison 
can  replace  it. 

It  is  the  imagination,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  imaginative  faculty, 
that  most  largely  separates  man 
from  the  lower  animals,  and  that 
also  divides  the  higher  from  the  low- 
er order  of  men.     We  all  respect  the 
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multiplication  table,  and  j&nd  in  it 
about  the  only  platform  upon  which 
we  can  agree  to  stand;  but  he  would 
be  a  curiously  incomplete  man  to 
whose  soul  it  would  bring  the  rap- 
ture that  comes  from  reading  "Ham- 
let" or  "In  Memoriam."  The 
thoughts  that  console  and  elevate  are 
not  those  the  world  calls  practical. 
Even  in  the  higher  waliis  of  science, 
where  the  mind  enlarges  to  the  scope 
of  Newton's  and  Kepler's  great  dis- 
coveries, the  dsmonstrated  truth  is 
not  the  whole  truth,  nor  the  best 
truth.  As  Professor  Everett,  of  Har- 
vard, has  finely  said  in  a  recent  work 
"Science  only  gives  us  hints  of  what, 
by  a  higher  method,  we  come  to 
know.  The  astronomer  tells  us  he 
'has  swept  the  heavens  with  his  tele- 
scope and  found  no  God."  But  "the 
eye  of  the  soul"  outsweeps  the  tele- 
scope, and  finds,  not  only  in  the 
heavens,  but  everywhere,  the  pres- 
ence that  is  eternal.  The  reverent 
soul,  seeking  for  the  power  that  mak- 
es for  righteousness,  will  not  find  it 
set  down  in  scientific  formula.  I 
hold  it  to  be  the  true  office  of  cul- 
ture^if  I  may  use  that  much-derided 
word — to  stimulate  the  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties;  to  give  the  mind 
something  of  that  perfection  which 
is  found  in  finely  tuned  instruments 
that  need  only  to  be  touched  to  give 
to  give  back  noble  and  responsive 
melody.  There  is  a  music  that  has 
never  been  named;  and  yet  so  deep 
a  meaning  has  it,  that  the  very  stars 
keep  time  to  its  celestial  ryhthm. 

'There's  not  the   smallest  orb     which 

thou  behold' st, 
But    in     his     motion     like    an   angel 

sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cher- 
'  ubim; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 

'  The   dwellers     in   the  Kingdom     of 


Light  have  a  steadfast  love  for 
things  that  cannot  be  computed,  nor 
reckoned,  nor  measured.  In  the  daily 
papers  you  may  read  the  latest  quo- 
tations of  stocks  and  bonds,  but 
once  upon  a  time  a  little  band  of 
listeners  heard  the  words,  "Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?" 
and  went  away  with  a  lesson  that 
Wall  Street  has  yet  to  learn. 

And  now  you  are  scornfully  ask- 
ing :  "Do  you  expect  men  to  earn 
money  by  following  those  shadowy 
and  intangible  sentiments,  which, 
however  noble,  are  not  yet  current 
at  the  store  and  market?  We  must 
eat,  though  poetry  and  art  and  mus- 
ic perish  from  the  earth."  Yes,  so 
it  would  seem,  but  .only  seem.  I  can- 
not tell  why,  but  I  am  sure  that  he 
who  remembers  that  something  di- 
vine is  mixed  in  him  with  the  clay, 
will  find  the  way  open  for  both  the 
divine  and  the  earthly.  You  will  not 
starve  for  following  the  Light.  But 
I  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  this 
is  not  a  question  of  incomes  and 
profits.  The  things  I  plead  for  are 
not  set  down  in  ledgers.  How  hard 
to  think  of  the  unselfish  and  the  ulti- 
mate, instead  of  the  personal  and  im- 
mediate. Even  unto  Jesus  they  came 
and  enquired,  "Who  is  first  in  the 
Kingdom  '  of  Heaven  ?"  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  we  do  not  give 
up  personal  advantage  here.  But  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Light,  in  the  life  I 
am  saying  we  ought  to  lead,  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  us  that  can  be 
compared  with  what  we  shall  re- 
ceive. 

It  is  quite  likely  we  may  be  poor, 
— though  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be 
for  in  the  twentieth  century  no  man 
is  safe  from  sudden  wealth;  but  a 
worse  calamity  might  befall  us  than 
poverty.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  as 
Kenan  has  said,  was,  next  to  Jes- 
us, the  sweetest  soul  that  ever  walk- 
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ed  this  earth,  and  he  condemned  him- 
self to  hunger  and  rags.  I  do  not 
advise  you  to  follow  him  through  the 
lonely  forest  and  into  the  shaded 
glen  where  the  birds  used  to  welcome 
him  to  be  their  friend  and  compan- 
ion ;  but  I  do  most  assuredly  think 
it  better  to  live  as  he  did,  on  bread 
and  water  and  the  cresses  that  grow 
by  the  mountain  spring,  than  to  give 
up  the  glory  and  joys  of  the  higher 
Life.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Light  there 
are  friendships  of  inestimable  value; 
friendslhips  that  are  rest  unto  the 
body,  and  solace  to  the  soul  that  is 
troubled.  When  Socrates  was  con- 
demned, how  promptly  his  spirit 
rose  to  meet  the  decree  of  the  judg- 
es, as  he  told  them  of  the  felicity  he 
should  find  in  the  change  that  would 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  enchanting  converse  of  Or- 
pheus and  Musaeus  and  Hesiod  and 
Homer. 

Such  companionship  is  ours, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  books. 
Here,  even  in  this  Western  land,  the 
worthies  of  every  age  will  come  to 
our  fireside;  will  travel  with  us  on 
the  distant  journey  ;  will  abide  with 
us  wherever  our  lot  may  be  cast. 
And  the  smaller  the  orbit  in  which 
we  move,  the  more  contracted  the 
scale  of  our  personal  relations,  the 
more  valuable  and  the  more  needful 
are  those  sweet  relationships  which 
James  Martineau  so  aptly  calls  "the 
friendships  of  history." 

It  is  the  fate  of  most  of  us  to 
work  either  with  hand  or  brain;  but 
even  in  this  short  life  a  successfully 
conducted  bank,  or  a  bridge  that  you 
have  built,  or  a  lawsuit  that  you 
have  won,  have  in  themselves  little 
of  special  significance  or  value.  Very 
common  men  have  done  all  these 
things.  When  I  hear  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  last  twenty  years,  of  the 
fields  subdued,  the  roads  rebuilt,  the 
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factories  started,  I  say  to  myself, 
"All  these  are  good,  but  not  so  good 
that  we  should  make  ourselves 
hoarse  with  huzzas,  or  that  we 
should  suppose  for  a  moment  they 
belong  to  the  higher  order  of  achieve- 
ments." Sometimes,  too,  when  I 
hear  the  noisy  clamor  over  some 
great  difficulty  that  has  been  con- 
quered, I  think  of  James  Wolfe  un- 
der the  walls  of  Quebec,  repeating 
sadly  those  lines  of  Gray's  "Elegy": 

The  boast  of  heraldry,   the   pomp   of 

power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth 

e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour  : 
The   paths  of  glory  lead  but  to    the 

grave. 

And  I  think  also  how  he  turned  to 
his  officers  with  that  pathetic  pre- 
vision of  the  death  that  was  to 
come  to-morrow  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  and  said,  "I  would  rather 
have  written  that  poem  than  to  take 
Quebec."    And  he  was  right. 

Indeed,  if  we  but  knew  it,  the  citi- 
del  that  crowns  the  mountain's  brow 
— nay,  the  mountains  themselves,  an- 
cient, rugged,  motionless, — are  but 
toys  compared  with  the  silent,  in- 
visible, but  eternal  structure  of  God's 
greatest  handiwork,   the  mind. 

I  pray  you  remember  there  is,  if 
we  but  search  for  it,  something  en- 
nobling in  every  vocation;  in  every 
enterprise  which  engages  the  efforts 
of  man.  Do  you  think  Michael  An- 
gelo  reared  the  dome,  and  painted 
those  immortal  frescoes,  simply  be- 
cause he  had  a  contract  to  do  so? 
Was  the  soldier  who  died  at  Mara- 
thon or  Gettysburg  thinking  of  the 
wages  the  state  had  promised  him? 
Be  assured  that,  whatever  fate  is  to 
befall  us,  nothing  so  bad  can  come 
as   to    sink   into   that   wretched  exis- 
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tence  where  everything  is  forg-otten  memory  and  in  the  heart.  The  world 
but  the  profit  of  the  hour  ;  the  food,  will  go  on  buying  and  selling,  hoping 
the  raiment,  the  handful  of  silver,  and  fearing,  loving  and  hating,  and 
the  ribbon  to  wear  on  the  coat.  It  we  shall  be  in  the  throng;  but  in 
is  but  an  old  story  I  am  telling;  but  God's  name  let  us  not  turn  away 
I  console  myself  with  the  reflection  from  the  Light,  nor 'from  the  King- 
that  it  cannot  be  told  too  often,  and  dom  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
only  by  telling  is  it  kept  fresh  in  the  Light. 


A  Road   to   Success. 

THE  man  who  does  not  work  for  his  object  will  never 
achieve  it.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  success.  If 
a  young  man  has  his  mind  set  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  some  object,  whether  it  is  literary  fame  or 
social  standing  or  financial  position,  he  can  never  get 
there  unless  he  devotes  his  energies  without  restriction 
to  that  end. 

The  young  man  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
his  own  boss  has  only  reached  that  condition  by  sticking 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  his  work.  If  he 
achieves  success  he  achieves  it  because  he  knows  what  he 
is  doing,  because  he  has  been  prepared,  because  he  is 
ready. 

He  certainly  cannot  make  a  business  success  by  go- 
ing at  it  blindly.  If  a  man  is  going  to  fire  off  a  gun  and 
wants  to  hit  anything  he  is  sure  to  keep  his  eye  on  the 
gun  barrel.  He  must  squint  along  the  hind  sight  and 
the  front  sight.  He  must  know  what  he  is  aiming  at. 
If  he  does  not  do  this,  and  shoots  his  gun  wildly,  there 
are  mighty  few  chances  that  he  will  ever  hit  anything — 
at  least,  anything  worth  hitting. 

Of  course,  now  and  then  some  fellow  picks  up  a  busi- 
ness gun  and  shoots  it  in  the  air,  and  brings  down  a 
prize.  But  that  is  only  the  gambler's  chance,  that  is 
only  a  long  shot.  The  man  who  goes  into  the  business 
world  with  a  conviction  that  he  is  able  to  make  a  bull's 
eye  must  squint  over  the  sights  if  he  would  make  that 
bull's  eye. 

There  is  not  a  branch  of  modern  life  which  does  not 
need  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  more  science  of  the 
widely  different  kinds  introduced  into  it  the  better. 
Sooner  or  later  all  that  science  and  all  that  knowledge 
comes  into  play.  No  man  is  ruined  by  knowing  too 
much  as  long  as  he  makes  practical  use  of  his  education. 


Loose  Leaf  Books  in  Large  Houses 

BY  CHARLES  H.  SWEETLAND  IN  MODERN  METHODS 

In  view  of  the  increasing  use  of  loose  leaf  devices  in  book-keeping,  the  following  article 
should  prove  of  value,  as  supplying  accurate  data  on  the  equipment  required  in  wholesale 
houses.    The  writer  is  an  authority  and  has  written  books  on  the  subject. 


THE  proper  application  of  system  to 
office  labor  and  accounting-  meth- 
ods has  worked  a  revolution.  Not 
the  excess  of  system  which  deg-enerates 
into  "red  tape,"  but  the  proper  and 
businesslike  application  of  modern  ideas 
and  mechanical  appliances  where  it  can 
be  done  to  simplify  processes  and  re- 
duce labor. 

Large  wholesale  houses  and  manufac- 
turing- establishments  have  done  much 
more  to  introduce  modern  methods  than 
the  rank  and  file  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men.     The  reason  is  obvious. 

These  larg-e  establishments  have  an 
office  expense  running  up  into  the  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  a  percentage  of  saving  to  them 
means  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
which  is  clear  gain. 

Probably  the  largest  number  of  loose 
leaf  books  now  in  use  in  America  are  in 
wholesale  houses.  They  have  been  the 
first  to  recognize  and  adopt  the  loose- 
leaf  system,  and  have  found  it  of  such 
an  advantage  to  them  in  handling  their 
business,  such  a  saving  in  time  and 
snch  a  convenience  in  general,  that  the 
use  has  spread  very  rapidly  among  the 
wholesale  houses  in  different  cities,  not 
only  of  one  commodity,  but   of  all. 

We  sometimes  meet  individuals  who 
say  :  "Loose  leaf  books  may  operate 
very  well  in  such  and  such  a  line,  but 
they  would  certainly  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction in  my  line."  This,  of  course,  is 
an  assertion  which  it  is  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  disprove.  There  are  no  vast 
differences  in  the  bookkeeping  depart- 
ments of  wholesale  houses.  It  makes 
very  little  difference  to  the  bookkeeper 
whether  the  final  figures  of  a  bill  repre- 


sent sugar,  boots  and  shoes,  drugs, 
hardware,  millinery  or  any  other  com- 
modity ;  in  fact,  he  seldom  knows,  ex- 
cept that  he  sees  evidences  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  in  his  transit  from 
the  office  through  the  store.  There  is 
absolutely  no  wholesale  business  of  any 
character  wherein  the  loose  leaf  books 
are  not  available,  and  it  might  be  said 
here,  there  is  no  business  of  any  char- 
acter, which  requires  bookkeeping,  that 
loose  leaf  books  are  not  both  valuable 
and  desirable. 

The  wholesale  house  pointed  the  way 
for  loose  leaf  accounting  books  by  the 
use  of  the  original  order  as  a  salesbook, 
bound  together  on  an  ordinary  post 
binder.  It  was  found  to  be  absolutely 
unnecessary  and  a  great  waste  of  time 
to  copy  bills  in  a  sales  book,  and  the 
first  innovation  made  in  order  to  lessen 
this  work  was  to  take  an  impression  of 
the  bill  in  a  tissue  copy  book  and  post 
from  the  tissue.  It  was  soon  found  un- 
necessary even  to  do  this,  as  the  order 
blanks  are  easily  constructed  so  that 
the  prices  may  be  extended  into  the 
proper  columns,  the  checking  for  ship- 
ment and  for  extensions  made,  and  the 
charge  ready  for  posting  without  a 
single  item  being  transferred  to  another 
sheet.  Using  the  loose  leaf  system, 
these  loose  charge  sheets  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  conforming  to  the 
sales  ledger  arrangement,  facilitating 
easy  posting;  the  bill  is  made  direct 
from  these  charge  sheets,  and  after  ar- 
rangement, the  charge  sheets  are  num- 
bered consecutively,  beginning  usually 
with  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
There  are  many  houses  who  yet  cling  to 
the  old  idea  of  booking  their  sales,  but 
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it  is  absolutely  unnecessai y.  A  very 
good  plan  is  tc  use  a  loose  leaf  sales 
record,  merely  g'iving  the  date,  number 
of  the  bill  and  the  total  upon  loose 
sheets  for  country  salesmen  separately, 
city  salesmen  separately,  mail  orders, 
office  sales  and  cash  sales  if  desired.  A 
recapitulation  of  the  result  of  these 
daily  posting-s  of  the  separate  salesmen 
and  other  accounts  will  g-ive  the  entire 
sales  of  the  day,  and  balance  the  re- 
cai  itulation  of  the  loose  sheet  records 
as  entered  for  each  ledg-er  or  series  of 
ledg-ers.  If  the  bookkeeper  uses  a  slip 
system  or  the  duplicate  entry  plan,  the 
result  of  his  work  will  balance  the 
credit  to  sales  accounts  as  represented 
by  the  recapdtulation  of  the  loose  sheets 
in.  the  order  binders. 

In  the  wholesale  business,  the  city  de- 
partment would  require  the  order  blank 
system  rev'erred  to  the  bill  and  charge 
system  and  credit  memorandum  plan — 
similar  to  the  bill  and  charg-e,  which 
duplicates  the  credit  and  is  filed  in  a 
similar  manner  for  direct  posting,  dup- 
licate requisition  blanks — which  are  used 
by  their  customers — and  receiving-  blank 
— ^^which  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
requisition  system,  a  stock  record  book, 
an  inventory  book,  city  delivery  receipts' 
loose  leaf  price  books,  recapitulation 
books,  loose  leaf  catalogues  ;  and  in 
this  connection  I  wish  to  say,  the  loose 
leaf  catalogue  is  a  very  desirable  thing 
ior  the  wholesale  firm,  for  the  reason 
that  any  sheet  in  the  catalogue  can  be 
changed  without  disturbing  the  balance 
of  the  work,  and  the  catalogues  in  some 
lines  of  business  are  so  very  expensive 
that  if  they  become  obsolete  on  account 
of  change  of  prices,  it  is  a  very  costly 
matter  to  furnish  each  customer  with 
new  ones.  This  is  not  the  only  consid- 
eration. In  the  old-style  printed  cata- 
logues where  prices  were  raised  or  fluc- 
tuations occur,  they  frequently  failed  to 
be  noted  by  the  salesman,  and  goods 
sold  from   old  catalogue,   at   old  prices, 


involving  a  considerable  loss  to  the  firm. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  the  loose 
leaf  plan,  the  salesman  would  be  fur- 
nished with  the  leaf  from  the  house, 
giving  the  new  figures  and  changes  in 
prices,  he  would  be  instructed  to  insert 
that  leaf  at  its  proper  place  in  his  cat- 
alogue and  "return  the  old  leaf  to  the 
house;'  this,  of  course,  would  prevent 
any   errors  in  pricing  goods. 

Besides  the  books  mentioned  above,  of 
course,  the  requisite  number  of  city  cus- 
tomers' ledgers,  monthly  statement  sys- 
tem and  perpetual  trial  balance  would 
be  necessary. 

In  the  buyer's  department  of  whole- 
sale houses  the  use  :  Loose  leaf  stock 
books,  loose  leaf  quotation  records,  re- 
quisition S3'^stem  in  duplicate,  loose 
leaf  price  books— as  mentioned  above — 
and  also   the   inventory  system. 

All  the  books  used  in  the  buyer's  de- 
partment, as  above  noted,  can  be  hand- 
led with  binders  and  holders,  the  hold- 
ers being  used  to  carry  as  many  sheets 
as  are  necessary  for  the  current  work  of 
the  month,  and  then  they  are  transfer- 
red to  the  binder.  In  some  cases,  es- 
pecially in  the  loose  leaf  stock  book, 
where  articles  are  given  an  account 
similar  to  individual  accounts  in  sales 
ledger,  and  the  debit  and  credit  for 
goods  received  and  delivered  is  main- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  have  the  al- 
phabetical indexing  arrangements  and 
to  use  one  binder  for  current  purposes, 
and  another  similarly  indexed  for  trans- 
fer purposes.  Stock  and  warehouse  re- 
cords kept  in  this  manner  are  easily 
available  and  handled  without  difficulty 
and  with  comparatively  little  labor. 
The  advantage  of  loose  leaf  quotation 
records,  price  books  and  inventory  sys- 
tem will  be  seen  very  readily  from  their 
application  in  other  ways. 

The  sales  department  would  find  the 
loose  leaf  catalogue  for  salesmen  men- 
tioned above  absolutely  indisipensable. 
The  1  lice  Icok  for  salesmen,  order  reg- 
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ister.s,  salesmen's  expense  record  and 
the  g-eneral  sales  record  can  all  be 
handled  in  the  loose  leaf  with  ease, 
g-iving-  the  greatest  efficiency  in  this 
service.  The  character  of  informa- 
tion desired  by  the  sales  department, 
the  necessity  of  constant  and  careful 
supervision  of  the  work  of  salesmen 
is  such  that  the  interchangeable  leaf 
system  appeals  directly  to  them  as 
something  which  will  vastly  improve 
their  methods. 

It  renders  the  book  to  be  handled 
much  lighter,  and  allows  any  size 
or  shape  page  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  convey  exactly  the  informa- 
tion desired.  It  keeps  a  perfect  re- 
cord of  all  matter  which  has  passed 
beyond  the  active  stage,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  keeps  the  current  re- 
cord all  together  in  one  place  and 
constantly  before  the  operator.  No 
other  system  can  do  this  without  the 
necessity  of  doing  a  large  amount  of 
superfluous  work,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  period  leave  information  stored 
away  in  bound  books  not  easily 
available. 

Under  the  head  of  loose  slieets,  of 
course,  the  manifold  books  for 
salesmen's  use — duplicate,  triplicate, 
or  quadruplicate  as  required.  Order 
blanks  for  salesnien — duplicate  or 
triplicate.  Receipt  books  for  sales- 
men, expense  report  and  all  other 
necessary  reports. 

The  entry  departments  require  the 
bill  and  charge  blanks  in  duplicate, 
triplicate  and  quadruplicate  ;  also  re- 
quire recapitulation  blanks.  The 
pricing  department  should  be  provid- 
ed with  the  recapitulation  blanks  and 
loose  leaf  price  books  which  are  in- 
dexed especially  for  the  purpose  and 
which  can  be  referred  to  instantly  in 
regard  to  prices  or  changes  of  prices. 
The  profit  department  should  also  be 
provided    with    loose    leaf   books,    re- 


capitulation    blanks     and    salesmen's 
ledgers. 

In  the  cashier's  department  the 
books  necessary  to  be  carried  are  the 
record's  of  cash  received  and  disburs- 
ed. 

The  mail  order  department  should 
have  loose  leaf  records  of  advertis- 
ing matter  which  has  been  sent  to 
customers  with  prices  quoted  whi'ch 
can  be  arranged  as  desired.  A  key 
record  for  advertising  should  be  kept 
in  this  department,  which  should  be 
arranged  so  that  the  contract  for 
the  advertising  is  given  at  the  head 
of  the  page  and  the  credit  for  an- 
swers received  under  the  key  below. 
At  the  close  of  the  contract  or  any 
given  period  thereafter,  the  number 
of  answers  received  can  be  computed, 
the  net  cost  per  answer  obtained,  the 
number  of  orders  received  through 
the  advertisement  easily  kept  track 
of,  and  the  final  results  of  loss  or 
gain  upon  the  advertising  contract 
determined.  This  information  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  concern,  as  a  re- 
ference to  the  results  obtained 
through  different  mediums  enables 
him  to  save  a  large  amount  of  the 
firm's  money  in  placing  his  advertis- 
ing contracts.  In  the  mail  order  de- 
partment should  also  be  kept  a  loose 
leaf  record  of  the  orders  received 
and  such  other  data  as  may  be  deem- 
ed necessary  or  required  by  the  bus- 
iness. The  advertising  department 
can  use  loose  leaf  books  to  the  great- 
est advantage  by  carrying  their  ad- 
vertising accounts  the  same  as  indi- 
vidual accounts,  keeping  a  record  of 
contracts  and  payments  made  there- 
on from  information  received  from 
the  cashier  ;  also  as  to  returns  from 
information  received  from  the 
cashier  ;  also  as  to  the  returns  from 
such  advertising  as  is  possible  to 
trace  from  information  received  from 
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the  mail-order  department,  and  thus 
keep  the  business  well  in  hand. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  Accounting 
department  ;  the  official  centre  of  in- 
formation. In  connection  with  this 
department,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
General  ledgers,  Private  ledgers, 
Stock  ledgers,  and  Sales  ledgers.  A 
wholesale  house  usually  requires  in 
addition  to  the  regular  ledgers  in 
this  department  a  Bills  Receivable 
book,  a  Suspense  ledger,  an  Attor- 
ney's ledger.  Accounts  Payable  book, 
a  Bills  Payable  book,  Recapitulation 
books  for  the  ledger  system.  Perpet- 
ual Trial  Balance  book,  and  in  some 
offices  a  collection  tickler.  The  Bills 
Receivable  Register  can  be  arranged 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  business  ;  the  ruling 
and  the  columns  can  be  made  to  suit 
any  occasion  and  can  be  indexed  for 
due  dates  if  desired.  The  balance  of 
the  bills  receivable  represented  in 
this  book  should  at  all  times  be  the 
same  as  the  balance  of  the  bills  re- 
ceivable account  in  the  general  led- 
ger. 

Some  firms  carry  their  attorney's 
account  in  a  suspense  ledger  ;  other 
firms  prefer  two  ledgers — one  called 
suspense  carrying  such  accounts  as 
are  inactive  and  uncertain,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  have  not  been 
given  to  attorneys  for  collection  for 
reasons.  Such  suspense  accounts  are 
frequently  small  accounts  of  disputed 
items  and  occasionally  accounts  of 
parties  who  are  perfectly  good,  but 
*  on  account  of  some  misunderstanding 
are  holding  accounts  open  and  un- 
paid. 

Of  course,  the  attorney's  ledger 
represents  such  accounts  as  have 
been  passed  over  to  the  attorneys  for 
collection.  These  ledgers  should  be 
in  duplicate,  as  it  is  important  that 
the  suspense  and  attorney's  ledgers 
should    be    kept    current.         Perhaps 


more  so  than  any  books  in  the  house. 
The  great  advantage  of  being  able  to 
transfer  the  account  in  its  entirety 
from  any  sales  ledger  direct  to  the 
attorney's  ledger,  to  keep  all  such 
accounts  together  and  to  be  able  to 
make  notations  furnished  by  the  col- 
lection agent  as  to  a  settlement  or 
prospective  settlement  upon  an  orig- 
inal account  ;  to  have  this  informa- 
tion directly  before  the  eye  of  the 
credit  man  without  the  necessity  of 
going  through  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
traneous matter  ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  collated  and  systematically 
arranged,  renders  it  possible  for  the 
credit  man  to  urge  the  collection 
very  much  more  readily,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  the  proper  use  of 
the  suspense  and  attorney's  ledger 
will  decrease  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  losses  of  the  firm. 

The  uses  of  the  accounts  payable 
and  bills  receivable  books  are  appar- 
ent to  every  bookkeeper. 

The  recapitulation  book  should  be 
built  up  from  the  ledger  system  ;  it 
should  have  columns  for  each  ledger 
or  series  of  ledgers  in  use  and  should 
run  both  debit  and  credit.  It  should 
be  arranged  with  lines  sufficient  for 
the  daily  recapitulation  for  one 
month  upon  one  page  ;  the  debit 
postings  for  the  day  being  inserted 
under  its  proper  caption  from  what- 
ever sources  obtained  will  give  in  its 
entirety  the  total  debit  postings  ; 
the  credTt.  postings  for  the  day  ar- 
ranged' in  their  proper  columns  will 
give  in  their  entirety  the  total  credit 
postings  for  the  day  ;  these  again 
taken  in  connection  with  the  previous 
day's  balance  will  show  the  total 
balance  for  the  day.  The  daily  re- 
capitulations added  at  the  end  of  the 
month  will  give  the  monthly  debit 
postings  from  every  source  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prev- 
ious month's  balance,   will   give     the 
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present  month's  balance.  Monthly 
recapitulations  should  be  kept  in 
the  back  of  the  book  for  each  num- 
ber or  series  of  ledgers,  giving"  the 
monthly  results,  and  the  total  of  the 
twelve  monthly  recapitulations  will 
give  the  total  debit  postings  from 
every  source  for  the  year  and  the 
total  credit  postings  from  every 
source  for  the  year  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  previous 
year's  balance  will  give  the  required 
balance  for  the  present  year. 

The  Stock  books  of  large  houses 
can  be  kept  admirably  by  this  plan, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  any  week  or 
any  given  period,  it  will  be  but  a 
small  amount  of  work  to  tell  the  ex- 
act amount  of  stock  on  hand. 

In  each  department  of  the  vast 
wholesale  establishments  of  the 
country,  there  are  frequently  special 
books  required,  adapted  to  their  pe- 
culiar business.  I  have  endeavored  in 
this  article  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
such  books  as  are  considered  neces- 
sary in  most  large  establishments, 
but  I  do  not  desire  to  have  any  one 
consider  that  I  have  mentioned  all 
of  the  books  to  which  the  loose  leaf 
can  be  adapted  in  connection  with 
wholesale  business,  as  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  to  do  this  without 
knowing  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  business.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  there  are  no  special 
books     used   in   any   line    of    business 


that  cannot  be  successfully  converted 
into  loose  leaf  books,  and  by  that 
conversion  be  more  advantageously 
used  and  more  satisfactory  in  every 
respect. 

With  the  vast  advantage  offered  by 
the  loose  leaf  system  in  reducing  the 
weight  of  books  handled  and  in  being 
able  to  multiply  indefinitely  divisions 
of  the  work  so  that  any  number^  of 
clerks  can  be  employed  at  the  same 
time  ;  in  the  fact  that  all  dead  or 
inactive  matter  is  released  immedi- 
ately from  the  operator's  hands,  and 
so  held  that  it  does  not  require  to 
be  disturbed  except  for  reference,  and 
conseiquently  is  kept  in  the  best  con- 
dition ;  the  additional  fact  that  no 
new  books  have  to  be  opened  of  ANY 
character  after  the  loose  leaf  system 
is  thoroughly  inaugurated,  as  it  is  in 
itself  a  perpetual  record  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  time  saved  in  handling 
any  portion  of  the  work  by  this 
method— runs  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
— are  ample  reasons  for  its  adoption 
by  any  wholesale  house. 

Thousands  of  the  largest  wholesale 
houses  in  every  line  are  now  using 
loose  leaf  systems  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  thousands  more  are  chang- 
ing annually  from  other  styles  of 
bookkeeping  to  the  loose  leaf  ;  sure- 
ly there  could  be  no  strongec  argu- 
ment used  favoring  a  model  sys- 
tem than  the  successful  operation  of 
it  bv  so  many  of  the  largest  houses. 


Poverty  itself  is  not  so  bad  as  the  poverty  thought. 
It  is  the  conviction  that  we  are  poor  and  must  remain  so 
that  is  fatal. 


Other  Contents  of  Current  Magazines. 


In  this  department  we  draw  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  topics  treated  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  and  list  the  leading  contents. 
Readers  of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  can 
secure  from  their  newsdealers  the  magazines 
in  which  they  appear.      ::        ::         ::  ::         :: 


AMERICAN. 

A  new  serial  by  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, entitled  ^'Arethusa,  a  Princess 
in  Slavery,"  begins  in  the  January 
number,  which  contains  among  other 
features, 

Thesophical  Brotherhood  at  Point  Lo- 
ma.    By  Ray  S.  Baker. 

The  Negro  Crisis.  By  "Washington 
Gladden. 

Adventures  in  Contentment.  By  Da- 
vid Grayson. 

In  the  Interpreters  House.  By  F. 
P.  Dunne. 

The  Tariff  in  our  Times.  By  Ida  Tar- 
bell. 

AMERICAN  HOMES  AND  GAR- 
DENS. 

Some  splendid  pictures  of  exter- 
iors and  interiors,  reproduced  in  soft 
brown  tints  make  the  December  num- 
ber a  thing  of  beauty. 
Notable  American  Homes.  '^  Wood- 
lea,"  By  Barr  Ferree. 
A  Small  Cciuntry  House.     By  F.  D. 

Nichols. 
A  Princeton  House.     By  Burr  Bart- 
ram. 


Leather  for  Interior  Decoration.    By 

P.  W.  Humphreys. 
The  "Dobe"  of  To-Day.     By  Sarah 

Comstock. 
Old  Time  Arts  and  Crafts.    By  Mary 

H.  Xortliend. 
Poison  of  Soils. 
Cult  of  the  Cactus. 
Venomous  Insects. 
How  Soft  French  Cheeses  are  Made. 

APPLETON'S. 

The  January  number  of  Appleton's 
is  well  supplied  with  good  reading 
matter,  including  several  stories  of 
merit. 

To  Mecca  by  Railway.  By  Alexan- 
der Hume  Ford. 

Grand  Opera  in  the  Bowery.  By 
John  S.  Lopez. 

Legislating  in  Parliament  and  Con- 
gress.    By  A.  Maurice  Law. 

The  Alcohol  Age. 

Dancing.    By  Hamilton  Bell. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

An  extra  interest  attaches  to  ths 

r 

January  number   of  the   Atlantic  as 
it   opens   a  year  of  great  things. 
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Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  By 

James  A.  LeRoy. 
The     Criminaloid.     By     Edward    A. 

Ross. 
Shakespeare    of    Warwickshire.     Bv 

T.  T.  Hunger. 
The  Nude  in  Autobiography.    Bv  W. 

A.  Gill. 
The  New  Novels.    By  Mary  Moss. 
Country     Editor     of     To-Day.       By 

Charles  M.  Harger. 
Brawn   and   Character.      By   Arthur 

Stamvood  Pier. 

BADMINTON. 

Many  illustratioiiis  of  sports  and 
pastimes  make  the  December  number 
of  Badminton  a  very  interesting  pro- 
duction, especially  for  men  interest- 
ed in  sporting  life. 

Sportsmen  of  Mark.  14.  Lord  Mon- 
tagu  of  Beaulieu. 

Point-to-Point  Racing.  By  an  Ama- 
teur. 

Strange  Stories  of  Sport.  By  Frank 
Savile. 

A  Day  in  Adelboden  with  a  Camera. 
By  Lieut.  P.  S.  Greig. 

Sea-Fishing  Round  Santa  Catalina. 
By  Count  Gleichen. 

Behind  the  Big  Gun.  By  W.  P.  Cur- 
tis. 

Football  in  France. 

A  Trek  in  the  Kalahari  Desert.  By 
A.  W.  Hodson. 

BRITISH  WORKMAN. 

The  contents  of  this  little  publica- 
tion for  December  are  as  follows: 

Other  People's  Christmas.  By  Rev. 
Charles  Herbert. 

Some  Noted  Barbers. 

The  Kaiser's  Christmas.  By  Will- 
iam Durban,  B.A. 

Pottery  Workers  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Working  Men's  College.  By  F. 
M.  Holmes. 


BOOK   MONTHLY. 

To  the  booklover,  the  December 
number  is  a  very  entertaining  issue, 
and  one  that  will  be  read  with  in- 
tererst. 

Personal  and   Particular. 
The  Boy's  Story. 
The  Publisher's  Mark. 
The  Times  Book  War. 
A  London  Letter. 

CANADIAN. 

The  January  number  contains  an 
unusually  good  list  of  articles  of 
special  interest  to  Canadians. 

Worry,   the   Disease   of   the  Age,   I. 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby. 

Patriotic  Military  Service.  By  Lieut.. 
Colonel  W.  H.  Merritt. 

Canadian  Artists  Abroad.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Ingram. 

First  Railway  in  Nova  Scotia.  By 
C.  W.  Lunn. 

The  King's  Highway.  By  Jessie  J. 
Patterson. 

Coalport,  China.    Illustrated. 

CANADIAN   HORTICULTURIST. 

The  December  number  has  a  Christ- 
mas    atmosphere     about     it,     which 
makes  its  advent  timely. 
Relation  of  Winter  Apples  to  Hard- 
iness of  Tree. 
Home-Grown  Fruits  for   Chrirstmas. 
Codling  Moth  and  How  to  Combat  It. 
Some  City  Garden   Troubles. 
The  Christmas  Tree. 
Japanese  Lilies. 

Christmas    Greens    Make    Christmas 
Merry. 

Late  Flowering  Orchids. 
Timely    Topics    for    Amateur    Plant 
Lovers. 

CASSELL'S. 

The  Januarv  Cassell's  will  be  rich 
in  good  things,  and  people  in  search 
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of  a  bright  high-class  magazine  will 
do  well  to  secure  a  copy.    There  will 
be   several  excellent   stories,   and, 
The  Art  of  Joseph  Farquharson.    Il- 
lustrated. 
Through   the   Magic    Door.      By    A. 

Conan  Doyle. 
Reminiscences  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
Rise   and    Progress    of    Co-operative 

Movement. 
Worry,  Our  National  Disease. 
GASSIER' S. 
Several    valuable    contributions    to 
modern  engineering  questions  appear 
in  the  December  number. 
Lifting  Magnets.   By  A.  C.  Eastwood. 
Modern     Factory    Management.     By 

E.  P.  Watson. 
Small    British    Steam    Engines.     By 

W.  H.  Booth. 
Recent   Advances   in   Application  of 

Compressed  Air. 
Electric  Cable  Troubles. 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Possibili- 
ties of  Russia. 
Wire  Rope  Tramway  Engineering. 
Modern  Machine  Shop  Requirements. 
CENTURY. 
President    Eoosevelt    is    numbered 
among  the  contributors -to  the  Janu- 
ary  Century,    which    is    as   usual    a 
splendid  production  from  every  stand- 
point. 
Ancient   Irish    Sages.      By   Theodore 

Roosevelt. 
Moral  Aspects  of  Suicide.     By  J.  G. 

Gibbons. 
Discoveries  in  Nebraska.    By  Profes- 
sor Osborn. 
Mr.  Freer 's  Art  Collection. 
The  Cathedral  at  Chartres.   By  Eliza- 
beth  R.   Pennell. 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL. 

The  December  number  is  an  extra 
number  with  three  complete  novels, 
included  as  a  supplement. 


Early    Railroad    Guides.       By    John 

Leighton. 
Romance  of  Secret  Hiding-Places. 
Lions  in  British  East  Africa. 
Footfalls  from  Another  World. 
Pierre  Mazet  of  the  Grand  Army. 
Accident  Insurance  by  Coupon. 
New  Legend  of  Waterloo. 
Prototypes   of    Some    of    Thackery's 

Characters. 
Scottish   Shale-Oil  Trade. 
Shakespeare  as  a  Business  Man. 
A   Canadian     Loyalist     of  the     Old 

School. 

COLLIER'S  WEEKLY. 

November  24.  ''The  Calming  of  the 
Utes,"  ''What  the  World  is  Do- 
ing," "Real  Soldiers  of  Fortune" 
YI.,  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
''Final  Stage  of  the  Football  Sea- 
son." By  Walter  Camp.  "Two 
Men  of  Wisconsin." 

December  1.  "What  the  Worhl  is 
Doing,"  "What's  the  Matter  with 
America."  by  William  .AJlen 
White;  "Monroe  Doctrine  in 
1906,"  by  Samuel  E.  Moffat;  "The 


Other     Americans, 
Ruhl. 


bv     Arthur 


December  8.  "What  the  World  is 
Doino', "  "The  President  Sees  the 
Canal,"  Fulton  of  Oregon," 
"Plays  of  the  Month,"  "Develop- 
ing the  Aeroplane,"  "The  Presi- 
dent's Message." 

December  15.  Christmas  number, 
with  stories  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  Arthur  Colton,  Edith  Barn- 
ard and  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

Beautiful  as  ever  are  the  contents 
of  the  Christmas  Connoisseur,  with 
its  numerous  color  plates  and  many 
fine  half-tones. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  Pictures, 
Earlv  Miniatures,  I. 
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Antique  Earrings  and  Ear-Pendants. 

By  Olive  M.  Kae. 
Staffordshire  Salt-Glazed  Ware.     By 

A.  J.  Caddie. 
Eridge  Castle  and  its  Contents. 
Italian    Furniture   of   the    Sixteenth 

Century. 
Old  Type  Faces  and  Those  Who  Cut 

Them. 
Old  Door  Knockers. 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  contents  of  the  December  num- 
ber are  as  follows: 

A  Publisher  in  Peace-Time.  By  John 
Murray. 

Government  and  Its  Opponents.  By 
J.  A.  Spender. 

The  Peasant-God.  By  Sir  W.  M. 
Ramsay, 

A  Babylonian  Job.  By  Professor 
Morris  Jastrow. 

Royal  Commission  on  Experiments 
on  Live  Animals.    By  S.  Coleridge. 

Work  and  Life.    By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Prisoners  of  Hope  in  Holloway  Gaol. 
By  M.  G.  Faweett. 

Church,  State,  Dogma  and  Educa- 
tion.    By  P.  T.  Forsyth,  D.D. 

Poor  Relief  in  Vienna.  By  Edith 
Sellers. 

Norwegian  System  of  Liqucir  Con- 
trol.    B}^  Professor  James  Setli. 

CORNHILL. 

In  the  December  number,  Stanley 
J.  Weyman's  serial  ''Chippinge"  is 
brought  to  an  end.  The  issue  con- 
tains several  valuable  articles. 

Thackeray's    Mahogany     Tree.      By 

Sir  F.  C.  Burnard. 
Blackstick  Papers,  TI.    By  Mrs.  I.'it- 

chie. 
Hero  of  Romance.    By  F.  N.  Connell. 
Shakespeare  II.      By    Canon   Beech- 

ing. 
Thackeray's     Mahogany     Tree.     By 


Of  Certain  Old  English  China.  By 
J.  H.  Yoxall. 

CRAFTSMAN. 

The  December  number  contains  a 
great  many  of  the  handsome  tinted 
illustrations,  for  which  this  maga- 
zine is  noted. 

The  Art  of  Stephen  Sinding. '  By 
John  Spargo. 

An  Undertow  to  the  Land.  By  Flor- 
ence Finch  Kelly. 

Modern  German  Feeling  in  Art. 

Acadian  Weavers  of  Louisiana. 

Sixty  New  Drinking  Fountains. 

Soldiers'   Home  in  Tennessee. 

Handicrafts  in  the  City. 

,  ECLECTIC. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ar- 
ticles selected  from  leading  British 
periodicals  for  the  December  Eclec- 
tic. 

Papal    Aggression    in    France.       By 

Robert   Dell. 
The  Persian  Parliament. 
The  Sudermann  Cycle.     By  Florence 

B.  Law. 
The  Negro  Problem. 
The  Mediaeval  Republic  of  Andorra. 

By  Oliver  Grey. 

EDUCATION. 

The  table  of  contents  for  De- 
cember, contains  some  valuable  ma- 
terial for  educationalists. 

Practical  Suggestions  towards  a  Pro- 
gram  of   Ethical   Teaching. 

College  Methods  and  Administration. 
IV.     The  Laboratory, 

Child-Study. 

When  Mercy  Seasons  Justice. 

Educational  Significance  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry. 

Preparatory  School  and  the  Boy. 
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EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

A  supply  of  articles  on  imperial 
affairs  is  to.  be  found  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Empire  Review. 

Central  Emigration  Board.  By  the 
Editor. 

Foreign  Affairs.     By  Edward  Dicey. 

Australia  as  she  Is.  By  G.  H.  M. 
Addison. 

Native  Problem  in  Natal.  By  Mau- 
rice S.  Evans. 

Working  of  Taxation  on  Unimprov- 
ed Land. 

Army   Schools  from  Within. 

A  General  Merchant's  Views  on  Pro- 
tection. 

Old  Cape  Town.  By  E.  L.  McPher- 
son. 

Foreign  Policy  and  Colonial  Inter- 
ests.   By  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  Pollock. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED. 

The    Christmas      number    of    this 
English  periodical  is  extra  large,  ex- 
tra   well    illustrated,    and  well    sup- 
plied   Avith    stories    of    a    Christmas 
nature.     The  other  articles  are: 
Some  Portraits  of  our  Saviour. 
Robin   Blue-Breast. 
Christmas  in  Japan. 
True  Stories  of  H.M.  the  King. 
Paris:  Le   Jour  de   I'An. 
The  Man  Who  Invented  Lying. 

EVERYBODY'S. 

The  first  number  for  1907  will 
contain  stories  by  Joseph  Lincoln, 
C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son,  etc.,  and  a  new  group  of  draw- 
ings in  picturesque  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  by   A-^ernon  Howe   Bailey. 

Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good.    Con- 
clusion.     Charles  Edward  Russell. 
Marriage.     By  Eugene  Wood. 
Clemenecau,  French  Premier. 


Lords  of  the  World.    Bv  Edith  Rick- 
ert. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Several  important  questions  are 
discussed  in  the  December  Fort- 
nightly. The  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  Shakespeare  I.     By  Leo  Tolstoy. 
Indo-Afghan    Relations    under    Loird 

Curzon.     By  Anguus  Hamilton. 
Population     and     Progress.    By     M. 

Crackanthorpe. 
A    Dreadnought    Naval    Policy.     By 

Archibald  Hurd. 
Our  Relations  with   China.      By   F. 

Greenwood. 
Eight  Years  at  the  Natural  History 

Museum.  By  Prof.  R.  Lankester. 
Puritanism    and  the   English    Stage. 

By  St.  John  Hankin. 
Truth  Concerning  the  Life  of  Queen 

Draga. 
Sir     Leslie      Stephen.      By   Francis 

Gribble. 
Corner  Stones  of  Modern  Drama.  By 

H.  A.  Jones. 
Anthony  Trollope:  An  Appreciation. 
Rugby  Football.    By  E.  H.  D.  Sewell- 
Anomalies    of   the    English    Divorce 

Law.    By  E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 
Modern  Utopias:   an  Open  Letter  to 

H.   G.  Wells.     By  Vernon  Lee. 

HARPER'S. 

Nine  short  stories  besides  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker's  serial,  appear  in  the 
January  number  of  Harper's.  Ar- 
ticles of  a  more  solid  interest,  are: 

The  Great  Alabama  Arbitrators.  By 

Frederick    Trevor  Hill. 
Touches   of   Nature   in  a   Children's 

Library.     By  Gertrude  Urban. 
A     Little     Country     Overlooked    by 

Tourists.  By  Robert  Shackleton. 
Newly  Discovered  Letters  of  George 

Washington. 
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"What  is  the  Actual  Cause  of  Death. 
By   Professor  Metchnikoff. 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN. 

The  January  number  is  of  special 
importance  and  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. 

Characteristic  Decoration  of  the 
20th  Century.    By  the  Editor. 

Vancouver,  the  Golden  Island.  Bv 
K.  L.  Smith. 

Airlie,  a  new  Virginian  Home. 

Formal  or  Natural  Gardens? 

Blyth  House. 

Home  Surroundings. 

A  House  for  $1,000. 

A  New  York  Business  Man's  Farm. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

Eight  handsome  color  inserts  ap- 
pear in  the  December  number,  in- 
cluding oil  paintings  by  C.  F.  Dau- 
bigny  and  others. 

Collection  of  Mr.  Alexander  Young, 

II.     By  E.   G.  Halton. 
Landscape  and  Figure  Sketches.    By 

T.   Martin  Wood. 
Water    Colors    and    Oils    of    W.  D. 

Adams. 
Art  of  Printing  Etchings.    By  Frank 

Newbolt. 
Recent  Designs   in   Domestic   Archi- 
tecture. 
Recent  Plaster  Work.    By  G.  Pj  Ban" 

kart. 
Louis   C.   Tiffany  and  His  Work  in 

Jewellery. 
Nature's  Aid  to  Design.    By  E.  S.  D. 

Owen. 

McCLURE'S. 

McClure's  starts  out  the  New 
Year  w^ell.  The  main  feature  of  the 
January  number  is  the  beginning  of 
the  life-storv  of  Marv  Baker  G.  Ed- 
dy. 
Mrs.    Eddy's    Childhood    and    Early 


Womanhood.  By  Georgine  Mil- 
mine. 

The  Drama  in  Our  Town.  By  Eu- 
gene  Wood. 

The  Jewish  Invasion.  By  Burton  J 
Hendrick. 

Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz..  Con- 
tinued. 

MONTHLY   REVIEW. 

The  contents  of  the  December 
number  are  quite  as  entertaining 
as  the  usual  run  of  articles  in  this 
fine   review. 

Intellectual  Condition  of  the  Labor 
Party.    By  W.  II.  Mallock. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  the  Con- 
ference.   By  Charles  Bright. 

Moral  Education.     By  F.  Carrel. 

Esprit  de  Corps  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

Legal  Aspect  of  the  Book  War. 

Some  French  Impressions  of  Eng- 
land.    By  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

Lords  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peal.    By  M.   McDonagh. 

Strange  Obsequies  of  Paganini.  By 
J.  D.  E.  Loveland. 

To  America  in  an  Emigrant  Ship. 
By  M.  Count  Vaya. 

Actor,  Art  and  the  Stage.  By  A. 
Barclay. 

Ghosts  of  Piccadilly.  By  G.  S. 
Street. 

Pope's  Tower.     By  Mrs.  Porter. 

OVERLAND    MONTHLY. 

The  December  number  contains 
several  Christmas  features  includ' 
ing   stories   and  many  illustrations. 

Christm.as    Sports   in   California. 
Socialism,  Evolved  and  Ideal. 
Christmas    in   the    Hills. 
Yule  Tide  in  Merrie  England. 
Charitable    Organizations. 
Country  Life  in  North  Carolina. 
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PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 

Some  excellent  color  work  lends 
charm  to  the  December  number  of 
this  magazine,  Avhich  is  [particularly 
strong  in  short  stories. 

Indian  Shorthand  Writers  of  British 

Columbia. 
At  a  Medicine  Dance  of  the  Navajos. 
Archery  and  the  Oregon  Yew  Bo;ws. 
Army  Manoeuvres  at  American  Lake. 
Spirit  of  Christmas. 
Our  Fashionable  Cats. 

PALL  MALL. 
A  new  series  of  stories  by  H.  C. 
Bailey,  of  which  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte is  the  hero,  begins  in  the  Janu- 
ary Pall  Mall.  A  new  serial  by 
Hamlin  Garland,  ^'The  Long  Trail" 
also  opens  in  this  number.  Law- 
rence Mott,  also  contributes  the 
first  of  a  new  series  of  stories  deal- 
ing with  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police. 

PEARSON'S    (ENGLISH.) 
The  Christmas  number!  s  a  splen- 
did    production     with     a  wealth     of 
stories    and      illustrations    all    of    a 
holiday  character. 

Cards  in  Art.     By  Rudolph  de  Cor- 
dova. 
Greatest  Tragedy  in  English  History. 
,    By  Walter  Wood. 
Mr.  Punch's  Progress.    By  Sir  F.  C. 

Burn  and. 
Christmas   Nig^it's   Entertainment. 
Things    one    Does    Once   in    a   Life- 
time.    By  Colonel  Newham  Davis. 
Arrest  of  an  Empress.    By  A.  V. 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE   QUARTER- 
LY. 

The  last  number  of  this  valuable 
publication  for  1906  contains  the  fol- 
lowing articles  in  addition  to  re- 
views. 


Russian      Peasant      and   Autocracy. 

By  V.  G.   Simkhovitch. 
Housing  Problem  in   San  Francisco. 

By  Edward  T.  Devine. 
American   Administrative    Tribunals. 

By   Harold   M.    Bowman. 
Jefferson   and  the   Consular  Service. 

By  Burt  E.  Powell. 
Constitutional   Theories   in   France. 
I     By  J.   Homer  Reed. 
Gold     Standard     for     the     Straits. 

II.     By  W.  W.  Kemmerer. 

PUTNAM'S   MONTHLY. 

This  high-class  monthly  has  now 
taken  its  lAace  among  the  best  Am- 
erican publications.  The  January 
number  contains: 

Primeval   Man.      By   Robert  F.   Gil- 
der. 
Great  Characters  of  Parliament.    By 

Henry  AY.  Lucy. 
A    Great    American    Citizen.       Carl 

Scluirz.     By  H.  L.  Nelson. 
Cuba  in  American  Politics.      By   C. 

M.   Harvey. 
Artemus  Ward.      By  Enoch  Knight. 
Tyranny  of  Clothes.     By  Mrs.  John 

Lane. 
Liberal     Culture.         By      President 

Schurman. 
Quack  Journalism.      By  Mrs.  L.  H. 

Harris. 

READER. 

The  most  notable  article  in  the 
January  number  of  The  Reader,  is 
contributed  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who  gives  the  real  soul  of 
his  experiences  in  his  round-the- 
world   trip. 

Heart  of  the  Nations.  By  W.  J.  Bry- 
an. 

Uruguay,  Uneasy  and  Urbane.  By 
Albert  Hale. 

The  Biggest  Event  of  1906.  By  AV. 
J.   Price. 
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Narrative  in  the  Drama.  By  Pro- 
fessor Baker. 

REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS. 

This  monthly  is  right  up  to  date 
with  its  record  of  current  events  and 
its  review  of  the  leading  articles  of 
the  month. 

Most  Prosperous  Period  in  our  His- 
tory.   By  R.  H.  Edmonds. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Corpotrate 
Wealth.     By  A.  W.  Dunn. 

American  History  and  Mutual  Paint- 
ing.    By  E.  H.  Brush. 

Eminent  Foreign  Composers  as 
Guests   of  America. 

How  the  Kaiser  Works. 

New  President  of  Brazil. 

New  National  Forest  Reserves. 

Electrification  of  Steam  Railways. 

Education    Controversy   in   England. 

ROD    AND   GUN. 

The  publishers  provide  an  exten- 
sive bill  of  fare  in  the  December 
number.  An  innovation  is  a  front- 
ispiece in  color. 

Nature  Student's  Christmas  Eve.  By 

Bonnycastle   Dale. 
Canadian  National  Park  as  a  Resort. 
Christmas  Hunting  Trip.     By  F.  W. 

Lee. 
Moose  Hunting  in   Quebec. 
First  Christmas  in  Canadian  Rockies. 
Lady  Explorers  on  the  Trail. 
Exploring  Towards  Hudson  Bay. 

ROYAL. 

The  December  issue  appears  with 
a  handsome  cover  design  and  its 
contents  are  light  and  varied  in 
lone. 

Husband  and  Wife  on  the  Stage. 
Survivors'  Tales  of  Great  Events. 
An  Elephant  Drive. 


Confessions     of     Little     Celebrities. 

VI. 
Lawson  Wood,   the   Funny  Man. 
Romance  of  the  House  Fly. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

A  charming  characteristic  cover 
greets  the  eye  of  the  reader  of  the 
December  number  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  contents  have  a  holiday  fla- 
vor. 

Racketty-Packetty  House.  B.  Fran- 
ces  Hodgson   Burnett, 

Captain  June.    By  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

The  Every-Day  Franklin.  By  Re- 
becca Harding  Davis. 

Nature  and  Science  for  Young 
Folks. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

November  10.  '^Mended  and  End- 
ed/' ^^ Message  from  New  York," 
'^  Outlook  in  China,"  '^Mr. 
Churchill's  Precedents,"  '^ Indus- 
trial Census, "  . '  ^  Life  Assurance 
and  the  New  York  Election," 
' '  Symphony  Concerts. ' 

November  17.  '^Return  of  Prince 
Bulow^,"  ''Mr.  Birrell's  Bravado," 
'' Lackland 's  Spite,"  ''Public  and 
Motor-Omnibusses, "  "  Accident 
Legislation,"    "Paris   Club  Life," 

"Rugby  Football  of  To-Day." 

November  24.  "The  Colonial  Office 
and  the  'Confidential  Report,'  " 
"Future  of  Our  Agriculture," 
' '  London  and  North-Western 
Proxies,"  "Dying  Fauna  of  an 
Empire,"  "The  Return  to  the 
Road,"  "Art  of  Conducting," 
' '  Some   Memories  of   Gardens. ' ' 

December  1.  "Mr.  Balfour's  Chal- 
lenge," "The  Moorish  Muddle," 
"Earldom  of  Norfolk,"  "Unfit- 
ness of  the  Senior  Wrangler," 
"Letter  to  a  Chinese  Gentleman,'^ 
by  Leo  Tolstoy;  "New  English 
Art  Club,"  by  Arthur  Symons; 
"Seeing  People  off,"  by  Max  Beer- 
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bohm;  "Animal  Autobiographies.'' 
by  W.  H.  Hudson. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

In  the  January  number  a  new  ser- 
ial begins  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton, 
author  of  ''The  House  of  Mirth." 

A  Holiday  in  a  Vacaticin.    By  Henry 

van  Dyke. 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.     By  General  E. 

P.  Alexander. 
American  and  British  Cities.     By  F. 

C.  Howe. 

SMITH'S. 

The  first  magazine  for  1907  to 
reach  us  was  Smith's.  Its  contents 
are  as  usual  of  a  bright  and  read- 
able character,  there  being  plenty  of 
fiction  to  interest  all  classes. 
Worry,     Drugs     and     Drink.     By  C 

W.  Saleeby. 
Breaking  a  New  Highway.    By  C.  H. 

F.  Lindsay. 
An  Ishmael  of  Wall  Street.     Hairi- 

man. 
The  Childhood  of  Christ. 
Youth  of  the  American  Theatre. 

SPECTATOR. 

November  10.  ''Liberals  and  Un- 
ionists Free-Traders, "  ' '  The 
Navy  and  Its  Chief  Need,"  "M. 
Clemenceau's  Programme,"  "The 
Amei  ican  Elections, "  "  Disinter- 
ested Publicans,"  ''Women  and 
Hyprocrisy,"  "Story  of  Malaria,' 
' '  Assisting  Nature. ' ' 

November  17.  "Mr.  Birrell  and  the 
Education  Bill,"  "Mr.  Balfour's 
Surrender,"  "Position  of  the  Con- 
go State."  "Unrest  in  Germany," 
^ '  Poplar  Guardians, ' '  Common- 
Sense  in  the  Gospels,"  "The  Tov- 
Box,"  "Greek  Anthology." 

TTovember  24.  "Wanted,  a  Round- 
Table  Conference, "  "  Universal 
Outdoor  Relief  for  the  Aged," 
'' Apologia  Tmperatoris, "  "Sir  Ed- 


An 

Insulting  Appeal, "  "  Savage 
Children,"  "The  Conquest  of  the 
Air, "   "  Optimism. ' ' 

December  1.  ''House  of  Lords  and 
the  Education  Bill,"  "Value  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph," 
"Tariff  Commission's  Agricultural 
Report,"  "Mr.  Marks 's  Chance," 
"Collapse  of  the  Soap  Trust," 
"Liberal  Roman  Catholicism," 
"Thomas  Moore,"  "Snipe-Shoot- 
ing in  Wales,"  "State  of  the 
Navy,"  in. 

SUBURBAN  LIFE. 

Christmas  features  are  to  be 
found  in  plentiful  supply  in  the  De- 
cember number,  which  also  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  furnishing  of  rooms. 

An  Old  Plantation  Christmas.  By 
Martha  McCullough-Williams. 

Let's  Have  a  Den.  By  James  Ar- 
thur. 

City  and  Suburbs  Through  a  Preach- 
er's Spectacles.  By  Rev.  B.  Gil- 
man. 

Making  and  Care  of  Hardwood 
Floors.     By  Stephen  Maxwell. 

Substitutes   for  the   Christmas  Tree. 

The  Family  Cat.  Bv  Walter  Louis 
Ray. 

The  Town-Room  Idea.  By  Edward 
T.   Hartman. 

SUNSET. 

To  Easterners  the  pictures  of  Cali" 
fornia  scenery  appearing  in  this 
magazine  are  particularly  interest- 
ing. There  are  many  of  them  in  the 
December  number. 

A  Christmas  Greeting.  By  Elizabeth 
Grinnell. 

Old  Mission  Idyls.  By  C.  W.  Stod- 
dard. 

San  Francisco's  Upbuilding.  By  E. 
H.   t^tiong. 
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Through   Many    Zones.       By    A.    J. 

Wells. 
Berkeley  the  Beautiful.    By  H.  Whit- 

aker. 
Mother    of    California.      By    Arthur 

North. 
Power  of  Thought.     By  Isabella  In- 

galese. 

TRAVEL. 

A  very  attractive  cover  makes  the 
December  number  of  the  Travel  Mag- 
azine a  thing  of  beauty. 

Christmas  Round  the  World.  By 
Alex.  H.  Ford. 

In  Germany,  Home  of  the  Christmas 
Tree.    By  G.  I.  Colbron. 

Strange  Christmas  Customs  of  Mex- 
ico.    By    M.    D.   MacLean. 

A  Paseare  in  Porto  Rico.  By  A.  A. 
Knipe. 

Calendar  of  Travel. 

American  Family  in  Manila. 

Christmas  in  Paris. 

Books  of  Travel  for  Christmas  Pre- 
sents. 

Winter  Walks. 

Thrill  of   Skee  Jumping. 

WINDSOR. 

The  Christmas  Windsor  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  holiday  numbers, 
•containing  stories  by  Anthony  Hope, 
•Gilbert  Parker,  Katharine  C.  Thurs- 
ton, Ian  Maclaren,  Max  Pemberton 
and   others. 

Art  of  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson.  Illus- 
trated. 

Iiife  at  a  Great  School.  By  H.  A. 
Vachell. 

ISTew  Music  for  an  Old  World.  By  R. 
S.  Baker. 

Chronicles  in  Cartoon.  By  B.  F. 
Robinson. 

German  Chancellor  and  His  Day's 
Work.     By  W.  G.  Fitzgerald. 

Trinity  House.    By  A.  J.  Dawson. 


WORLD  TO-DAY. 

The  Christmas  number  is  an  excep- 
tionally attractive  issue,  with  a 
bright  red  cover  and  many  readable 
articles. 

The  Five-Hundred-Mile  City.     By  F. 

W.  Coburn. 
Back  to  the  Land.     By  Rider  Hag- 
gard. 
Present  Status  of  Woman   Suffrage. 

By  Ida  H.  Harper. 
Referendum    at   Work.      By   W.   M. 

Raine. 
The  American  Bird-Dog.     By  J.  E. 

Isgrigg. 
Reaction  in  Russia.     By   Samuel  N. 

Harper. 
Shortage  of  Freight  Cars.    By  J.  W. 

Midgley, 
George  Meredith.     By  H.  W.  Nevin- 

son. 
Masque  of  the  "Shooters."     By  W. 

J.  Pi'ice. 
A  10,000,000     Man-Power     Fighting 

Machine. 

Where   Commercialism     is   Crowding 
Out   Romance. 

San  Francisco  and  the  Japanese.    By 

W,  H.   Thompson. 

Saving  the   Farmer's   Millions.      By 
J.   L.  Nash. 

Supplying   Submarines   for  the  Rus- 
sian Navy.    By  A.  C.  Johnson. 

WORLD'S    WORK.    (AMERICAN.) 

The  January  number  is  devoted 
largely  to  the  question  of  transpor- 
tation of  every  kind,  with  many  il- 
luminating  illustrations. 

New  Wonders  of   Communication. 

Workings  of  the  Trusts. 

The  Real  South. 

Does  Harvard  do  Its  Job  ? 

Making  of  Instruments. 

Medical  Sense  and  Nonsense. 
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WORLD'S  WORK  (ENGLISH.) 

A  series  of  photographs  of  the  sea, 
of  great  beauty,  are  reproduced  in 
the  December  number. 

Military   Home  Colonies   and   Motor 

Roads.     By  John  S.  Purcell. 
A  British  Artist — George  Henry.  By 

Florence    Simmonds. 
M.   Clemenceau — A  World  Force. 
The  Training   of  Taste.      By  A.    C. 

Benson. 
The   Young   Delinquent.      By    Tighe 

Hopkins. 
The  Dreadnought  Myth.     By  Fred  T. 

Jane. 
An   Objection  to   All   Reforms.      By 

Tudor  Jenks. 
Woods   for  Everybody.     By   ''Home 

Counties. ' ' 
Work  of  the  Woman's  World. 
Evdlution  in  the  Office. 
The    Liliputiajn    Stage.       By    J.    JE. 

Whitby. 
Should   Boys   Learn   to    Cook*?      By 

Eustace   Miles. 
Christmas  in  the  Hospitals.      By  S. 

Bulan. 


Perfect  Working  Health. 
YOUNG  MAN. 
The  December  number  is  as  enter- 
taining  as  ever   and     contains   some 

notable  contributions. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  Home. 
By  E.  A.  Keddell. 

A  Topsy-Turvy  Christmas  Dream. 
By   Sir  F.   C.  Gould. 

Christmas  Sub  Rosa.  By  Spencer 
Leigh  Hughes. 

Monte  Carlo:  Its  Witcheries  and  In- 
iquities.    By  Rev.  H.  M.  Nield. 

A  Christmas  Dinner  With  Dickens. 
By  George  Edgar. 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION. 

November  22  —  ''Co-operation  in 
England,"  by  Richard  Whiteing. 
"Modern  Occupations  for  Wo- 
men,"  by  E.   W.   Frentz. 

December  6— "The  Long  Trail,"  by 
Hamlin  Garland,  "Story  of 
George  Rogers  Clark,"  by  G.  C. 
Eggleston. 

December  13— "The  Perfect  Educa- 
tion," by  Andrew   S.   Draper. 


Confidence  is  the  Napoleon  in  the  mental  army.  It 
doubles  and  trebles  the  power  of  all  the  other  faculties. 
The  whole  mental  army  waits  until  confidence  leads  the 
way. 


Humor  in  the  Magazines 


There  are  few  places  that  have 
given  birth  to  more  humor  and  wit 
than  the  court-room.  Many  have 
heard  of  the  humor  of  the  famous 
Lord  EUenborough. 

One  day  a  young-  member  of  the 
bar  rose  to  address  the  court  in  a 
grave  '■criminal  case.  "My  unfortu- 
nate client — "  he  began,  repeated  it 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  stopped 
sihort. 

"Go  on,  sir,  go  on!"  said  Ellen- 
boro'Ugh.  "So  far  the  court  is  with 
you." 

At  another  time  Randle  Jackson 
who  despised  technicality  and  reveled 
in  eloquence,  began  his  argument 
with  "In  the  book  of  nature  it  is 
written — " 

Ellenborough  broke  in  with,  "Be 
good  enough  to  mention  the  page 
from  which  you  are  about  to  quote." 

One  day  during  an  important  crim- 
inal trial  a  surgeon  was  called  to 
the  stand,  and  when  asked  his  pro- 
fession he  said,  "I  employ  myself  as 
a  physician." 

"But,"  said  Ellenborough,  "does 
any  one  else  employ  you  as  a  phy- 
sician?" 

When  Westmoreland  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  rose  to  give  his 
opinion  on  a  question  in  debate  and 
said,  "At  this  point  I  ask  myself 
a  question." 

"And  a  stupid  answer  you  are  sure 
to  get  to  it,"  murmured  Ellenbor- 
ough.—Sunday  Magazine. 

A  west  end  dealer  in  stuffed  ani- 
mals, who  also  keeps  a  few  live  crea- 
tures for  sale,  gave  his  shop  boy  per- 
mission to  sell  the  stuffed  specimens, 
but  told  him  to  call  his  master  when 


a  customer  asked  for  any  of  the  liv- 
ing animals. 

One  day  a  gentleman  called  and  de- 
manded a  monkey. 

"Any  of  these  ?"  asked  the  boy 
who  was  in  charge. 

He  pointed  to  the  stuffed  sp'eci- 
mens. 

"No.  I  want  a  live  monkey," 
answered   the   customer. 

The  boy  stepped  to  the  door  of  the 
back  shop,  and  called  to  his  master  : 

"You're  wanted,  sir!" 

Uncle  Eph  had  long  boasted  that 
he  had  never  needed  the  services  of 
a  doctor,  but  now  he  was  ill,  and 
his  neighbor  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  when  a  physician  should  be 
called. 

"Come,  now,  Uncle  Eph,"  said  she, 
"we  will  call  whomever  you  wish  — 
you  know  there's  a  good  allopath 
and  a  good  homeopath,  and  there's  a 
new  doctor,  an  osteopath.  Now, 
who'll  you  have  ?" 

"Wal,"  drawled  Uncle  Eph,  "I 
dunno  ez  it  matters^ — they  do  say 
that  all  paths  lead  to  the  grave  !" 

A  very  good  golf  story  is  told  by 
a  well  known  judge  against  himself. 
The  judge  is  an  ardent  golfer,  and  he 
recently  had  a  case  before  him  in 
which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ask  one 
of  the  witnesses,  a  boy,  the  usual 
question  whether  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The  in- 
genious youth  calmly  replied  : 

"Of  course  I  am.  Am  I  no'  your 
caddie?" 

>^    ^ 

Dressed  in  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved motor-cycling   costume,     with 
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goggles  all  complete,  the  motor- 
cyclist gaily  toot-tooted  his  way  by 
Regent "s  Park  towards  the  Zoo. 

Suddenly  he  slackened,  dismounted, 
and  said  to  a  small  grubby 
urchin  :  "I  say,  my  boy,  am  I  right 
for  the   Zoof 

The  boy  gasped  at  so  strange  a 
sight,  and  thought  it  must  be  some 
new  animal  for  the  Gardens. 

You  may  be  all  right  if  they  have 
a  spare  cage,"  he  said  when  he 
could  find  his  tongue;  "but  you'd  ha' 
stood  a  far  better  chance  if  you'd 
'ad  a  tail!" 

The  secretary  of  the  ladies'  golf 
tournament  was  hunting  up  the  com- 
petitors, some  of  whom  were  woe- 
fully behind  time  with  their  heats. 

"Go  round  and  tell  Miss  Freming- 
ton  that  if  she  doesn't  attend  and 
play  off  her  game  I  shall  scratch 
her,"  he  said  to  his  maidservant. 

The  girl  was  horrified. 

"I  never  would  have  believed  mas- 
ter could  be  such  a  brute!"  she  mur- 
mured, as  she  went  her  way.  "I 
ain't  going  to  take  a  messag'e  like 
that — not  me!" 

She  cogitated  a  moment  at  Miss 
Fremington's  door,  and  by  the  time 
that  lady  had  arrived  she  had  seen 
her  way  to  modify  her  master's  mes- 
sage. 

"Please,  miss,"  she  said,  "master 
says  if  you  don't  play  off  your  game 
he'll  come  around  and  pinch  you!" 

The  beautiful  brunette's  sweet 
smiles   changed  to   dark  frowns. 

"You  deceiver!"  she  hissed.  "I 
hate  you! " 

The  young  man  dropped  his  cane 
in  astonishment. 

"Hate   me!"   he   gasped.     "Whj',    it 


was     only     yesterday  you     said    you 
loved  every  hair  on  my  head." 

"Yes,  but  not  every  hair    on    your 
shoulder,"   she  retorted,    as  she  held 
aloft  a  long  golden  one. 
>^    V 

A  parish  minister  met  some  time 
ago  a  prominent  member  of  his  con- 
greg-ation — a  publican  by  trade^who, 
while  engaged  in  the  cellar  of  his 
shop  a  day  or  two  previously,  had 
accidentally  become  immersed  in  a 
barrel  of  liquor,  wherefrom,  owing  to 
his  extreme  corpulence,  he  was  res- 
cued with  difficulty,  and  commenced 
to  condole  with  him  on  his  unfortu- 
nate experience. 

"You  must  have  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable indeed  in  such  a  painful 
situation,"    observed   the   cleric. 

"Och!  no,"  was  the  cheery  reply, 
"I  wis  in  the  verra  best  o'  speerits." 

Miss  Elder  :  "Well,  I  maintain 
that  women  can  do  anything  that 
men  can." 

Mr.  Gazzam  :  "Oh,  no.  The  auc- 
tioneer's business  is  one  a  woman 
cannot  go  into." 

Miss  Elder  :  "Nonsense  !  She'd 
make  every  bit  as  good  an  auctioneer 
as  a  man." 

Mr.  Gazzam  :  "Just  imag'ine  an 
unmarried  woman  getting  up  before 
a  crowd  and  exclaiming  :  "Now, 
gentlemen,  all  I  want  is  an  offer!" 

Oholly  Nowitt  :  "D'ye  know,  Miss 
Smart,  though  I've  only  just  met 
you,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual sympathy  between  "us?  You 
know  just  how  to  appeal  to  my  tast- 
es, you  see.  Are  you  a  literary  wo- 
man?" 

Dolly  Smart  :  "No;  I'm  a  kinder- 
garten teacher." 
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A  short  time  ago  a  motor  came  to 
a  standstill  opposite  a  country  cot- 
tage. The  chauffeur  tried  to  start 
the  engine  by  the  handle  in  front, 
but  in  vain. 

His  lady  friend,  arrayed  in  the  usu- 
al motor  costume,  sat  in  the  car 
waiting. 

At  last  the  owner  of  the  cottage 
came  out  and  shouted  : 

"  Now  then,  there,  thee  must  not 
play  that  hurdy-gurdy  here  ;  so  clear 
off,  and  take  the  bloomin'  monkey 
wi'  thee  !" 

They  were  driving  from  the  rail- 
way station  to  the  village  in  which 
the  blissful  honeymoon  was  to  be 
passed,  and  though  she  had  not  as 
yet  brushed  the  confetti  out  of  her 
hair,  the  bride  was  in  an  agony  of 
nervousness  in  case  they  should  be 
taken  for  anything  but  a  couple  well 
seasoned  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
matrimony. 

Presently  the  carriage  drew  back 
with  a  jerk. 

"  What's  the  matter,?"  queried 
the  bridegroom  of  the  coachman. 

"  Horse  thrown  a  shoe,  sir,"  said 
the  driver. 

The  bride  clutched  her  husband's 
arm,  and  with  what  sounded  suspic- 
iously like  a  sob  : 

"  Oh,  dear,  George,"  she  said,   "  it 
is  possible  that  even  the  very  horses 
know  we  are  married." 
^   '^ 

The  Superintendent  of  Streets  in 
Cleveland  recently  summoned  to  his 
presence  an  Irish  officer,  to  whom  he 
said  : 

"  It  is  reported  to  me  that  there 
is  a  dead  dog  in  Horner  Street.  I 
want  you  to  see  to  its  disposition." 

"Yis,  sor,"  said  the  subordinate, 
who  immediately  set  out  upon  his 
mission. 


In  half  an  hour  the  Irishman  tele- 
phoned his  chief  as  follows  :  "I  have 
made  inquiries  about  the  dog's  dis- 
position, and  I  find  that  it  was  a 
savage  one." 

A  lady  one  day,  being  in  need  of 
some  small  change,  called  downstairs 
to  the  cook  and  inquired  : 

"  Mary,  have  you  any  coppers 
down  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mum,  I've  two  ;  but  if  you 
please,  mum,  they're  both  my  cous- 
ins !"   was  the  unexpected  reply. 

A  certain  clergyman-  in  Richmond 
has  had  in  his  employ  for  so  long  a 
time  a  negro  named  Julian  that  the 
latter  has  come  to  regard  himself  as 
something  of  a  confidential  adviser  to 
the  divine. 

Early  one  Sunday  morning  the  pas- 
tor awoke  feeling  decidedly  ill.  After 
a  futile  attempt  at  breakfast,  he  sum- 
moned his  old  and  faithful  servitor, 
saying  : 

"  Julian,  I  want  you  to  go  to  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Blank,  and  tell  him 
that,  as  I  am  unwell,  he  will  offici- 
ate   for  me  in  this  morning's  service." 

At  tlhis  Julian  demurred,  and, 
after  some  argument,  persuaded  his 
master  that  he  w^ould  feel  better  if  he 
officiated  as  usual.  This  the  latter 
did,  and,  as  predicted  by  the  darky, 
he  did  return  home  feeling  much  bet- 
ter. 

"Youse  better,  sah  ?"  asked  the 
servant,  meeting  his  master  at  the 
door. 

"Very  much  better,  thank  3/ou, 
Julian." 

The  darky  grinned.  "What  did  I 
tell  you,  sah  ?  I  knowed  you'd  be  all 
right  jest  as  soon  as  you  got  that 
sermon  outer  your  system." 
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FURTHER  information  about  any 
of  the  books  mentioned  on  the 
following  pages  can  be  procured 
from  the  editor  of  the  Busy  Man's 
Magazime,  who  is  always  ready,  'tO'  an- 
swer any  questions.  Readers,  who  de- 
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Sport  and  Travel. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 
Its  History,  scenery  and  great 
Game.  By  R.  C.  F.  Maugham. 
(London  :  John  Murray).  Giving  a 
picture  of  a  region  as  yet  little 
known  to  the  world.  Many  illus- 
trations. 

ADRIFT  IX     NEW    ZEALAND.    By 

E.  W.  Elkington.  (London  :  John 
Murray).  Giving  a  true  idea  of 
what  life  in  New  Zealand  to-day 
is  like.  The  writer  describes  do- 
mestic life,  customs  and  legends  of 
the  Maories. 

ROMANCE  OF  POLAR  EXPLORA- 
TION.    By    G.    Frith-Scott.     (Lon- 


don: C.  Arthur  Pearson).  An  in- 
teresting account  of  expeditions 
from  the  time  of  Franklin  to  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  crew  of 
the  "Discoverj'." 

FISHING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND 
CATCHING  IT.  By  the  amateur 
angler.  (London  :  T.  Werner  Law- 
rie).  A  book  for  people  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  art  and 
pleasure  of  angling. 

UNTRAVELED  ENGLAND.  By 
James  John  Hissey.  (London  : 
Macmillan  Co.).  Motor  trips  to 
out-of-the-way  districts  of  England 
described   and  illustrated. 

voyage;  OF  THE  SCOTIA.  Being 
the  record  of  a  Voyage  of  Explora- 
tion in  Antartic  Seas  by  three  of 
the  Staff.  London:  Blackwood  & 
Sons). 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  IN 
CEYLON.  By  Harry  Storey.  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 
15s.   net. 

THE  ROMANTIC  EAST.  Burma, 
Assam  and    Kashimir.    By    Walter 
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Del  Mar.  (Toronto  :  Macmillan 
Co.  $2.75  net).  This  volume  com- 
pletes a  series  of  travel  books 
about  eastern  countries,  offering 
guidance  as  to  what  may  be  seen 
in  a  short  tour. 

THROUGH  SCANDINAVIA  TO 
MOSCOW.  By  W.  S.  Edwards. 
(Cincinnatti  :  Robert  Clark  Co. 
$1.50  net).  Record  of  a  journey, 
through  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  into  Russia  as  far  as 
Moscow. 

Business. 

STARTING  IN  LIFE.  By  Nathan- 
iel Clark  Fowler,  jr.  (Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $i.50'net). 
Tells  the  truth  about  thirty  differ- 
ent trades  and  professions,  their 
advantages,  disadvantages,  and  the 
preparation  necessarj^  to  enter 
them . 

JOURNALISM.  By  C.  H.  Olin. 
(Philadelphia:  Penn.  Pub.  Co.  50 
cents) .  Explains  the  workings  of  a 
modern  newspaper  office,  and  gives 
full  directions  for  those  who  desire 
to  enter  the  field  of  journalism. 

THE  COAL  QUESTION.  By  W. 
Stanley  Jevons.  (Toronto:  Mac- 
millan Co.  $3.25  net).  An  inquiry 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  probable  exhaustion  of 
English  coal  mines. 

THE  FUTURE  IN  AMERICA.  By 
H.  G.  Wells.  (New  York:  Harpers 
$2,00  net.)  Consideration  of  the  so- 
cial, economic  and  material  condi- 
tions observed  during  the  author's 
recent  visit  to  America. 

WHEEL  OF  WEALTH.  By  John 
Beattie  Crozier.  (London:  Long- 
mans, Green  12s.  Gd.).  A  reconstruc- 
tion of  science  and  art  of  political 


economy  on  the  lines  of  modern  ev- 
olution. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  BUSINESS.  By 
A.  W.  Bromley.  (London:  T.  Fish- 
er Unwin  2s.  6d.  net).  A  guide  to 
the  purchase  of  retail  and  other 
businesses. 

Fiction. 

LOST  LEADER.  By  E.  P.  Oppen- 
heim.  (Toronto:  Copp,  Clark 
$1.25).  Introducing  the  reader  in- 
to the  inner  political  circles  of 
England,  touching  on  the  evils  of 
gambling  and  co'mbining  the  ele- 
ments of  a  very  original  romance, 
told  in  Oppenheim's  most  engross- 
ing style. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DETECTIVE. 

By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.  (New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  $1.50). 
The  adventures  of  Inspector  Val,  a 
New  York  detective,  narrated  in 
Mr.  Lewis'  quaint  yet  vigorous 
style.  The  book  is  brimful  of  dar- 
ing adventure. 

AVENGERS.  By  Headon  Hill.  (To- 
ronto: Poole  Pub.  Co.  $1.25).  An 
exciting  story  of  a  pair  of  doubles, 
one  of  whom  was  insane.  The 
heroine  endeavors  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  insane  man  from  an 
asylum  by  means  of  the  other, 
which  results  in  strange  complica- 
tions. 

ALEXANDER  McBAIN,  B.A.  By 
Adeline  Teskey.  (Toronto:  F.  H. 
Revell  Co.  $1.25).  In  this  new 
story  by  the  author  of  "The  Vil- 
lage Artist."  the  writer  pictures 
the  actual  steps  in  the  downfall  of 
a  cultured  young  man  with,  an  in- 
herited taste  for  drink.  It  is  a 
powerful  portrayal  of  a  man's  de- 
pravity. 
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SAUL  OF  TARSUS.  By  Elizabeth 
Miller.  (Toronto:  McLeod  &  Allen 
$1.25).  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Je- 
rusalem, Alexandria,  Rome  and  Da- 
mascus in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  crucifixion.  The 
authoress  of  "The  Yoke"  pictures 
with  graphic  pen,  the  conditions  of 
the  day,  and  paints  a  remarkable 
religious  romance. 

DOCTOR.  By  Ralph  Connor.  (To- 
ronto: Westminster  Co.,  $1.25). 
The  best  work  ever  done  by  the 
Winnipeg  minister.  The  setting  is 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  hero  is 
Barney  Boyle,  a  medical  superin- 
tendent in  the  Kushinook  Valley, 
where  a  railway  is  being  built. 
Here  a  very  human  story  is  worked 
out. . 

CHIPPINGE.  By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man.  (Toronto  :  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50).  A  tale  of  England  in  the 
days  of  the  reform  bill,  introducing 
several  notable  characters  of  the 
period.  A  struggle  goes  on  be- 
tween an  old  nobleman,  holding  a 
pocket  borough  and  his  nephew,  a 
reformer. 

LATE  TENANT.  By  Gordon 
Holmes.     (Toronto:       McLeod        & 


Allen  $1.25).  The  late  tenant  was 
a  girl  and  the  reader  is  left  in 
doubt  whether  she  is  a  girl  or  a 
ghost.  There's  a  villain  in  the 
background,  another  pretty  girl 
and  much  excitement  all  through. 

GUARDED  FLAME.  By  W.  B.  Max- 
well. (Toronto:  William  Briggs 
$1.25).  A  delicate  theme  involving 
the  personality  and  character  of  a 
scientist  aged  over  50  years,  into 
whose  home  comes  trouble  through 
the  infatuation  of  his  secretary  for 
his  wife. 

CHASE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  PLATE. 
By  Jacques  Futrelle.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead,  $K50).  An  absorbing 
mystery  connected  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  family  plate  and  a 
delightful  romance  that  develops 
along  with  the  unravelling  of  the 
burglary. 

I  WILL  REPAY.  By  Baroness  Orc- 
zy.  (Toronto:  WilUam  Briggs 
$1.25).  A  story  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, introducing  once  again 
the  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  The  hero- 
ine is  under  oath  to  slay  the  man 
who  killed  her  brother  in  a  duel, 
and   in  the  end  loves  him. 


Mian  was  intended  to  harmonize  with  the  best  thing 
in  him,  not  with  the  worst—with  the  divine  and  not  with 
the  brute.  Every  man  is  a  possible  king,  and  the  coming 
man  will  be  one. 
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Twenty- 
Years  of 
Floor 
Laying 


have  qualified  us  to  ad- 
vise as  experts  in  this] 
branch  of  housefurnish- 
ing.  Write  for  our  cata- 
logue  of  floor  designs. 


ELLIOTT  h.  SON, 

Limitecl 

Manufacturers 
79  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 


The  Emheiiisiiiiient 
of  a  Home 


depends  very  largely  upon  its 
Mantels  and  Fireplace  Fittings. 

See  that  yours  are  right. 

We  are  specialists  in  this 
class  of  work  ;  also  Wall  and 
Floor  Tiling. 


The  O'Keeffe  Mantel  and  Tile  Co. 

87   Yonge  Street,    Toronto 


When  writing-  advertisers  kindlv  mentioii  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 


Men's    Attire 

DECEMBER  DRY  GOODS  REVIEW. 

The  modern  system  of  dress  allows  of  very  little  individuality.  Growing  body  of  intelli- 
gent opinion  behind  the  protests  which  have  been  made  against  it.  Comments  on  current 
fashions,  and  some  predictions  as  well. 


Business  in  ready-to-wear  clothing- 
is  expanding  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, and  we  find  that  custom  business 
is  suffering  in  consequence.  This  con- 
dition exists  where  merchants  insist 
on  a  class  of  garment  that  is  both 
up-to-date  in  design  and  well  made. 
They  must  be  able  to  offer  their 
customers  something  pretty  good  in 
order  to  attract   a  real   nice  class  of 


A    New    Collar. 

trade.  It  comes  slowly  in  many 
cases  and  quickly  in  others,  but  in 
order  to  get  it  at  all  the  goods  must 
be  of  substantial  merit. 

Manufacturers  have  been,  and  are, 
putting  forth  strong  efforts  to  ele- 
vate the  standing  of  the  once  des- 
pised ^' store  clothes."  They  are  em- 
ploying designers  of  ability,  and  the 


results  are  quite  satisfactory.  Mer- 
chants should  encourage  them  along 
this  line,  and  refuse  to  buy  clothing 
that  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 

Jobbers  declare  that  so  great  is 
the  demand  for  black  stiff  felt  hats 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  sufficient  supply  for  Spring 
delivery.  Business  in  'the  soft  felts 
has  fallen  off  greatly,  although  they 
still  command  a  fair  business,  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  centres. 

Ketailers  show  a  decided  inclina- 
tion to  stick  close  to  the  article  upon 
which  trade  is  certain,  and  to  take 
as  few  chances  as  possible.  Noi 
doubt  the  firm  prices  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  this. 

The  telescope  shape  is  the  only  soft 
felt  hat  upon  Avhich  a  brisk  trade 
is  reported.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  pop- 
ular style  among  the  ^^ sporty"  trade 
next  spring  and  summer.  There  is 
no  distinct  change  from  last  year's 
styles,  except  that  the  brims  are 
curved  up  a  little  more,  and  the  band 
is  a  trifle  wider. 

Of  split  straws  a  good  deal  is 
heard,  and  it  is  stated  that  thesre 
is  bound  to  be  a  shortage.  The  round 
straw  is  now  attrisctmg  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manufacturers,  and  they 
hope  to  have  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  shr|rtage  on  the  other  line. 

Panamas  in  the  sailor  style,  with 
hich  crown  and  broad  brim,  are 
selling   better   than    was    expected. 

Next  summer  there  is  likely  to  be 
srme  demand  for  silk  and  lisle 
gloves. 
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Modern  conditions  demand  that  men  be 
well  dressed.  The  high  cost  of  living  compels 
careful  spending  of  money.  This  business 
was  organized  to  meet  these  circumstances. 
Our 

METHODS  ARE 
ENTIRELY    DIFFERENT 

From  those  of  ordinary  tailors.  We  buy 
direct  from  the  mills.  We  cut  out  whole- 
salers* and  jobbers'  profits,  and  thus  place 
rare  advantages  before  our  patrons. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  in  the 
making.  We  are  "Tailors  of  Taste."  We 
make  to  measure  only. 

Crown  Tailoring  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto 

Canada's  Best  Tailors  and  Owners  of  the  largest 
Tailoring    premises  in  the    Dominion. 

When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 
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We  have  already  gone  fully  into 
the  neckwear  indicatioi.s  fcjr  spring, 
and  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  views 
expressed.  ^^Hot"  colors  are  cer- 
tainly due,  and  will  be  shown  in 
qnite  a  range,  although  quieter 
tones,  pjrobably,  will  still  be  the 
leaders.  This  change  will  be  accom- 
panied by  smaller  shapes. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  attached  cuff  with  which 
we  do  not  altogther  agree.  For 
business  wear  it  is  a  nuisance,  not 
only  because  it  is  in  the  way,  but 
also  because  it  often  soils  within  a 
very  few  houlrs.  Then  again,  its 
trips  to  the  laundry  are  very  few  un- 
til it  is  unfit  for  wear.  For  othejr 
purposes  we  heartily  endorse  it, 
and  recommend  that  in  full  dress 
gajrments  it  be  pushed  as  strongly  as 
possible. 

Several  manufacturers  have  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  giving  an  extra  pair 
of  cuffs  with  every  shirt  with  at- 
tached cuffs,  to  be  sewn  on  after 
the  original   pair  become   shabby. 

We  illustrate  herewith  the  newest 
idea  in  collars.  It  is  a  decided 
novelty. 

,^  ^ 

Following  is  some  comment  on 
the  New  York  mode:  There  is  a 
growing  spirit  of  discontent  in  con- 
nection with  men's  dress,  mr|"e  man- 
ifest to-day  than  for  a  decade  past. 
Of  course,  time  never  was,  probab- 
ly, since  bodily  coverings  and  adorn- 
ments became  subjects  of  study  and 
concern,  when  men  viewed  them- 
selves and  their  habilments  with 
complete  satisfaction.  The  youth 
who  hankers  to  kick  over  the  tjraces 
we  have  alwavs  with  ns.     The  friskv 


old  popinjay  with  nary  a  grey  hair 
in  his  head  askew,  the  color  scheme 
of  his  dress  a  reproduction  of  rain- 
bow jradiaiice^  is  omnipresent.  The 
chap  who  affects  clothes  different 
from  the  mass  of  men  merely  to  ren- 
der himself  coospicuous  still  flaunts 
his  pitiable  pride  in  public  places.  Ana 
this  trio  will  ever  keep  things  stir- 
ring. But  when  men  of  good  taste 
and  sound  sartorial  judgment  voice 
theijr  desire  to  break  away  from  pre- 
(?ent  conventional  standards,  time- 
honored  though  they  be,  the  rustling 
in  the  trees  must  be  taken  as  an  aug- 
uiy  of  an  impending  storm  of  some 
sort.  I  reach  this  conclusion,  along 
with  others  because  of  numerous 
recent  developments.  The  spijuit  of 
individuality  is  abroad  in  the  land 
ond  out  of  its  many  manifestations 
may  come  a  new  trend  which  in  due 
course  will  produce  a  markedly  dif- 
ferent scheme  of  dress  for  men.  That 
the  changes  will  be  gradual  is  a  frjre- 
g(ine  conclusion.  Gradual,  but  more 
fiequent  and  more  noteworthy,  is 
the  verdict  of  several  men  whose 
opinions  in  matters  of  dress  ajre  not 
^o  be  depreciated.  And  why,  pray, 
should  there  be  any  abject  slavery 
to  age-old  forms  ?  Assuredly  the 
tailors  and  haberdashejrs  of  to-day 
are  quite  as  competent  to  originate 
worthy  variations  in  cut  and  design 
as  their  predecessors  of  formejr  per- 
iods. Indeed,  I  incline  strongly  to 
the  belief  that  as  a  class  they  would 
exercise  a  restraining  influence  over 
the  element  which  worships  the  ex- 
t|-eme,  rather  than  leading  into?  a 
maze  of  bizarre,  ungraceful  effects. 
At  least,  it's  worth  trying, 

Although  the  Ascot  is  the  preferred 
cravat  for  fcjrmal  day  wear,  it  has 
been  discarded  by  men  of  social  posi- 
tion  in    favor    of     the    four-in-hand, 
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PURE 


JABQE 


WOOL 


Protective  Winter  Underwear  for 
the  Business  Man 

Tiie  "Jaeger"  United  Garment  is  the  best  and  - 
safest  Underwear  for  all  who  have  to  face  the  keen 
outdoor  air  after  sitting  in  a  heated  office  during  the 
day. 

The  double  fold  over  the  chest  and  abdomen 
(only  found  in  Jaeger  Underwear)  is  a  sure  protection 
against  chills  of  every  kind. 

This  Underwear  is  made  in  all  sizes  and  weights, 
and  is  obtainable  from  leading  dealers  in  all  principal 
cities. 

Unlt.dQ.rm.nt  ^'^''^^    ''^'^    CATALOGUE  No.     42 

DR.  JAEGER  CO.,  Limited,  i^rP*or?.;'/;ire„"uVw^^^^^^ 


ON     A     NORTHERN    EXPRESS. 
C  Guard  :     "Is  there  a  Scotchman  in   this  carriage?" 

Sandy:     "Aye,  laddie!" 

Guard  :     "  Well  !  lend  me  your  corkscrew  a  minute  for  the  gentleman  in  the  next 
compartment." — Bystander. 
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which  is  now  worn  with  frock  coat  match    in      shade    the      cravat      and 

and  morning  coat  alike.     Grey  moire  gloves,  a  fashion  now  well  establish- 

is  a  favored  silk  fou'  this  usage,  and  ed  in  the  esteem  of  all  men  who  ap- 

it    gives    the    greatest   possible    wear  predate  these  niceties  of  dress  which 

and  does  not  fray  or  wrinkle  to  the  count  so  much  in  the  ensemble.  The 

same   extent   as  other  weaves.     Par-  gloves  are  of  suede  or  reindeer,  and 

ticularly    pleasing    are    moiires    with  for  birisk  weather,  if  one   choose   to 

large  floral  designs  among  which  ap-  affect  the   buff   shade  in   accessories, 

pears   an     undershot   of   some     pale  there    are    deerskin    gloves    with   the 

contrasting  hue.     Gaiters  of  grey  or  natural   fur   retained,   on   the   inside, 

buff   ajre   much    worn   with   ceremon-  These  are  not  new,  but  are  satisfac- 

ious   afternoon    dress.      They   should  ^ory   in   looks   and    comfortable. 


The  Possibilities  of  Youth 

THE  gods  are  generous  to  youth  through  the  rich 
stores  of  years  that  they  offer.  When  a  man  is 
seventy  he  counts  each  moment  a  golden  drop.  He 
knows  that  the  angel  of  time  is  doling  out  carefully  the 
little  handful  of  days. 

"Oh,  what  a  tool  1  could  make  !"  cries  Stephenson 
at  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 

"The  time  is  too  short,"  exclaims  Von  Rile,  "for 
my   new   cathedral  !" 

"The  time  is  too  short  for  me,"  said  John  Bright, 
when  dying.  "It  is  for  others  to  perfect  the  peace 
movement  and  bring  in  arbitration,  and  set  up  in  Geneva 
the  Parliament  of  the  World." 

"The  time  is  short,"  exclaimed  Paul,  the  old  hero, 
looking  eagerly  toward  Gaul  and  Germany  and  England. 

But  for  the  youth  there  is  time  and  to  spare.  The 
years  are  the  materials  out  of  which  we  can  build  char- 
acter, culture,  or  fame.  Out  of  thirty  years  between 
twenty  and  fifty  Henry  Clay  built  his  eloquence. 

Out  of  twenty  Summers  and  Winters  Wordsworth 
compacted  his  songs. 

Out  of  forty  years  Tennyson  refined  his  poems.  Keats 
did  not  have  time  enough — dying  at  twenty-five. 

Shelly  would  have  given  all  he  had  for  a  few  more 
years  of  time. 

Providence  denied  young  Arthur  Hallam  the  years 
and  the  arena  in  which  to  rear  high  the  structure  of  his 
fame. 

Youth  stands  on  the  summer  of  twenty,  and  looks 
down  the  long  vista  of  the  years,  and  sees  rising  in  the 
air  the  marble,  the  ivory,  and  the  gold  of  glorious  tem- 
ples, divine  liberties,  while  eternal  light  falls  on  the 
domes  of  inconceivable  republics. 
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South  African  Calabash   Pipes 

The  coolest,  sweetest,  and  most  hygienic 
Pipes  on  the  maricet 

Made  from  the  skin  of  a  gourd,  grown  in  South  Africa.  Colors  like 
meerschaum.  Very  absorbent.  The  tobacco  bowl  can  be  unscrewed, 
removed,  and  the  pipe  thoroughly  cleaned  without  any  trouble.  Sterling 
silver  mounts,  hand-made  vulcanite  stems.  First  selection  gourd,  hand 
polished.     Just  the  thing  for  Christmas — 


$3.00    each 


BENSON    &    HEDGES 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

13  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W.  435  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

183  St.  James  Street      -      MONTREAL 

N.B.— Fine  Havana  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Pipes,  Smoking  Mixtures,  etc.,  delivered  free  anywhere  in 
Canada,  Great  Britain  or  tiie  United  States. 


WHAT  PRESS  CLIPPINGS  MEAN  TO  YOU 

Press  clipping  information  is  information 
you  can  obtain  in  no  other  way.  As  a  busi- 
ness aid,  Press  Clippings  will  place  before 
you  every  scrap  of  news  printed  in  the 
country  pertaining  to  your  business.  They 
will  show  you  every  possible  market,  big 
and  little,  for  your  goods,  openings  that  you 
would  never  even  hear  about  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  they  give  you  this  information 
while  it  is  fresh  and  valuable. 

If  you  have  a  hobby  or  wish  information 
upon  any  subject  or  topic,  press  clippings 
will  give  you  ail  the  current  information 
printed  on  the  subject. 

The  cost  for  any  purpose  is  usually  but  a 
few  cents  a  day.     The 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  the 
world,  reads  and  clips  55,000  papers  and 
other  periodicals  each  month,  and  even  if 
you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  some  other 
clipping  bureau,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
our  superior  service. 

"Write  for  our  book  abo"t  Press  Clippings 
and  our  Daily  Business  Reports,  and  ask 
about  The  International  Information 
Bureau,  which  supplies  complete  manu- 
pcrip's  'r  material  for  addresses,  essays 
lectures  and  debates,  and  complete  and 
reliable  information  upon  any  subject  at  a 
reasonable  cost.    Addr.ess. 

International  Press  Clipping  Bureau, 
127  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


British  America 
Assurance  Company 

Incorporated  1833 

FIRE  and  MARINE 


CASH  CAPITAL,       -       $850,000.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS,      -     $2,119,347.89 

LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION, 

$27,383,088.65 

HEAD  OFFICE 

BRITISH  AMERICA  BUILDINfi 

Cor.  Front  and  Scott  5ts.,  TORONTO 

HON.  GEO.  A.   COX,  President. 
P.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary. 

J.J.  KENNY,  Vice-President 
and  Managing  Director. 
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STRAIGHT  AS  APLUMB  LINE 

/b  »2e  Winter  Resorts  s/'«*e 

CAROLINAS  AND  FLORIDA 


NfcWYORK 


^PHILADELPHIA 


1 

1 

\ 

PINEHURST 

'BALTIMORE 


>\MASHINGTON 


RICHMOND 


COLUMBIA 


SAVANNAH 


JACKSONVILLE 


StAUGUSTINf 


#-- '3.  11       ii  ORMOND 


DAY TON A 


TAM'"'^  L^^ARASoA 


IPALM  BEAChV 


A'       MIAMI  4 


Ju^  Right 


The  Climate  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Florida. 

The  outdoor  sports  —  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Golf,  Motoring,  Sail- 
ing. 

Stop-over  points  en  route. 

Hotels  to  suit  the  purse. 

Excursion  tickets  allowing  ftop- 
overs.  On  sale  until  April  30th. 
Limit  May  31^. 

Quicker  through  train  service  via 
shortest  route. 

The  Seaboard  Florida  Limit- 
ed, eledtric  lighted,  all  Pull- 
mans. Runs  January  7th  lo 
April  7th,  New  York  to  St. 
AuguAine. 

Two  other  high-class  trains,  with 
through  Pullmans — a  la  carte 
dining  cars 

For  winter  resort  booklet  or  in- 
formation address  offices  follow- 
ing: 

Bo^on,  360  "Washington  St. 

New  York,  1  183  Broadway 

Philadelphia,  1433  Cheilnut  St. 

Baltimore,  Continental  Tru^  Bldg. 

Washington,  1421  Pa.  Ave. 

Chas.  B.  Ryan 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Edw.  F.  Cost,  2d  Vice-Pres. 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAI LWAY 
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Hotel 
Empire 

BROADWAY 
AND  SIXTY-THIRD 

STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
LUXURY  WITHOUT  EXTRAVAGANCE 

AND 

ELEGANCE  WITHOUT  OSTENTATION 

All  Surface  cars  pa?!S  or  transfer  to  door 
Subway  and  "L"  siations  two  minutes 

Rooms,  with  Detached  Bath,  -   $1.50  per  day  up 
Rooms,  with  Private  Bath,   -    -   2.00     "    " 
Suites,  with  Private  Bath,  -    -     3.50     "    " 

A  fine  Library  of  choice  literature, 
for  ihe  exclusive  use  of  our  guests 

European  Plan,  also  Combination  Breakfasts, 
Table  d'Hote  Luncheons  and  Dinners 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE  FINE  MUSIC 

Send  for  Guide  of  New  York— Free 


W.  JOHNSON    QUINN,  Proprietor 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Wallins's 
Cottage 

1209  Pacific  Ave.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 

Central  location 
Large,  cheerful  rooms 
Wide  porches 
Resident  physician 
Open  all  the  year 

TERMS    UPON    APPLICATION 


lEe  LENOX  HOTEL 


IN 


BUFFALO 


MODERN.      HIGHEST   GRADE.      FIRE    PROOF. 

OUR      OWN    ELECTRIC    CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIVELY    FOR     PATRONS,    every 
few  minutes  between  the  Hotel,  Depots, Wharves 
and  through  the  Business  Disrict. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 
Rates,  $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

QEORae    DUCHSCHBRER.  Prop. 


To  Tourists 


I  am  open  for  engagements  to 
take  tourists  into  any  part  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Morocco.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  sights.  Have 
taken  some  Canadians  to  interesting 
parts  seldom  seen  by  even  experi- 
enced tourists.  Terms  very  reason- 
able. By  arranging  m  advance  can 
meet  the  steamer  and  take  parties. 
For  tourists  whose  time  is  limited,  I 
can,  if  they  arrange  with  me  in  ad- 
vance, show  them  the  principal 
places  of  interest  in  Southern  Spain 
and  Morocco,  and  bring  them  back 
in  time  to  proceed  by  the  next 
steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those 
with  more  time  I  have  very  interest- 
ing trips  lasting  from  one  to  three 
months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the 
Editor,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 

JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 
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CANADIAN   NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  RAILWAY 

Short  Line  and  Picturesque  Route  to 

IVIUSKOKA 

AND 

PARRY    SOUND 

Information,  Tickets,  Time  Table— all  Agents 
TORONTO   CITY  OFFICE,   Cor.   KING  and  TORONTO   STS. 

Telephone  Main,  5179 


J? 
**     Ji 

X6  IT 


IMPUDENCE. 
FARMER  BACKUP— "I  want  ten  cents'  wuth  o'  stamps." 
ALECK  SMART  (the  new  clerk)— "What  denomination  ?" 
FARMER  BACKUP-'Tm  a  Baptist,  but  I  don't  know  as  it's  enr 
o'  your  business."— Judge. 
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This  is  Lhe  BesL  LeLLer 
We  Have  Ever  Received 

WE  GET  MANY  SUCH  FRIENDLY  LETTERS,  BUT 
NONE   HAS    BEEN    QUITE   SO  GOOD 

BARNHART,     BROS.     &     SPINDLER 
T  y  p  e  -  F  o  u  n  d  e  r  s 

183    to    187    Monroe    Street 

Chicago,  May  21,  1906 
American  Industries, 

170  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen, — You  handled  so  nicely  those  advertise- 
ments of  the  Hamilton  Electrotype  Cabinets  which  we 
sent  you,  and  showed  so  intelligent  an  appreciation  of  the 
wants  of  your  clients  and  our  customers,  that  we  have 
decided  to  continue  an  additional  six  months'  campaign. 
We.  therefore,  ask  you  to  prepare  six  more  ads-,  one  each 
for  the  six  succeeding  months,  occupying  the  same  space 
as  heretofore,  using  your  own  judgment  as  to  what  will  Le 
the  best  method  of  representing  the  cabinets. 

We  reaped  an  excellent  harvest  as  the  result  of  the 
previous  advertising  campaign  which  you  laid  out  for  us. 
The  harvest  was  unexpectedly  and  surprisingly  good. 
We  shall  be  pleased  also  to  have  you  indicate  to  us,  as  you 
did  before,  how  and  when  we  can  help  the  advertising,  iu 
other  words  the  exact  nature  of  the  tullow  up. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers are  good  buyers  and  good  payers.  They  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it  and  they  grab  for  it. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Yours  very  truly, 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER. 

Yon  can  get  as  good  results  as  this  concern  did 
if  yon  wish  to  reach  manufacturers  and  business  men. 
We  have  20,000  circulation.  Try  us.  Write  us 
anyway. 

Advertising  Manager 

American   Industries 

S40  MAIDEN    LANE.   BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

When  writing   advertisers   kindly   mention  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 
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The  Appeal 
Is  To  You ! 


The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  College 
street,  Toronto,  appeals  to  fathers  aud 
mothers  of  Ontario  for  funds  to  maintain 
the    thousand   sick 


"happy  with  hkr 

DOLL. 


children  that  it 
nurses  within  its 
walls  every  year. 

The  Hospital  is 
not  a  local  institu- 
tion— but  Provin- 
cial. The  sick 
child  from  any 
place  in  Ontario 
who  can't  afford  to 
pay  has  the  same 
privileges  as  the 
child  living  in  Tor- 
onto and  is  treated 
free. 
The  Hospital  had  last  year   in  its  beds 

and  cots  858  patients — 331  of  these  were 

from  231  places  outside  of  Toronto.     The 

cost     is 

J. 37  cts. 

per     pa 

tient  per 

day, and 

there 

were  138 

sick    lit- 
tle   ones 

a  day  in 

the  Hos 

pital. 
Since 

its  foun- 

d  a  t  i  on 

the   Hospital  has  treated  12, )20  children. 

About  8,500  of  these  were  unable  to  pay 

and  were  treated  free. 


**NBW  PICTURE   BOOKS,   JUfiPt 
ARRIVKD." 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOR 
if^  SICK  CHILDREN 


For  it  Cares  for  Every  Siek  Child 

iu  Ontario  whose    Parents 

Cannol  Afford  to  Pay 

tor  TreatQieut. 

0^  ¥f  1^ 


Your  money 
can  put  gol- 
den  hinges 
on  the  door 
of  the 
Hospital's 
mercy. 

Every- 
body'sdollar 
may  be  the 
Friend  i  n 
Need  to 
Somebody's 
child. 

Your   dollar  may  be  a  door  of  hope  to 
somebody's  child.     The  Hospital  pays  out 
dividends  of  health  and  happiness  to  suf- 
feiing  childhood  on 
every  dollar  that  is 
paid    by    friends   of 
little  children. 

If  you  know  of 
liny  child  in  your 
neighborhood  who 
is  sick  or  crippled 
or  has  club  feet 
send  the  parent's 
name  to  the  Hos- 
pital. 

See  what  can  be  done  for  club-foot  chil- 
dren. There  were  36  like  cases  last  year 
and  hundreds  in  '61  years. 


SERVING  BREAKFAST. 


TWO  CLCB    KOOT  CASES 
IN  PLASTER 


Please  send   contributions  to 


J.  Ross  Robertson  to  Douglas  Davidson 


CHAIRMAN 


SECY.-TREAS. 


HOSPITAL    FOR    SICK    CHILDREN 
College  Street,  Toronto 
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Here  is  Your  Opportunity ! 


WE  are  desirous  of  securing  good  live 
men  and  women  in   every  town  to 
take  charge  of  the  subscription  busi- 
ness of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine.   Our  offer 
will  make  it  well  worth  your  while  accepting 
our  proposition. 

The  magazine  pleases  all  who  read  it. 
Sample  copies  invariably  bring  us  regular  sub- 
scribers. There  are  hundreds  in  your  town 
who  would  subscribe  if  they  could  but  examine 
a  copy  of  our  publication.  Now  is  the  time  the 
magazine  reader  is  revising  his  lists  for  1907. 

Send  for  a  prospectus  TO-DAY  and  secure 
the  agency  for  your  territory. 


The  Maclean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 

is  a  feature  of  magazines  that  has  proved  a  big  success.  The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  purely  local. 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  has  a  wide  and  influential  circulation  throughout  Canada,  United  States  and 
England.  The  readers  of  this  magazine  are  men  ot  affairs  ;  a  class  who  have  sufficient  means  to  enable 
them  to  satisfy  their  desires  as  well  as  their  needs.  For  Real  Estate,  Business  Opportunities,  Office  Sup- 
plies, Superior  Household  Effects,  High  Grade  Help,  Educational,  Sale  and  Exchange,  Sporting  Goods  and 
Miscellaneous  Condensed  Advertising.  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  a  particularly  good  medium.  Con- 
densed advertising  will  be  accepted  at  3c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  iOc.  accepted.  Copy  should 
reach  office  not  later  than  10th  of  month  preceding  date  cf  publication. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


U'E  BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE 
^'  Winnipeg  and  farm  property ;  im- 
proved and  unimproved ;  investments 
made  «  with  caution  and  accuracy ;  western 
lands  selected  for  clients ;  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  investments  guaranteed  in  such 
cases.  Address  Home  Seekers'  and  Business 
Exchange,  483H  Main  street,  Winnipeg ; 
George  A   Dyson,  Manager. 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  about 
*&  establish  Canadian  plant  want  to  corres- 
pond with  party  able  to  invest  at  least  ?s,ooo 
and  assume  management  of  business;  good 
opening  for  competent  party.  Address  Manu- 
facturer, 522  Rockefeller  building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


yHK  BOARD  OF  TRADE  of  the  Town 
I  of  Goderich,  On  ario,  invites  correspon- 
dence with  manufacturers  or  others  consider- 
ing new  locations  ;  let  us  tell  you  what  we  have 
and  what  inducements  we  can  offer.  Address 
James  Mitchell,  secretary. 


INCORPORATE;  CONDUCT  YOUR  BUSI- 
I  NESS,  bv  modern  methods  and  avoid  in- 
dividual liabil  ty.  We  attend  to  all  the  details 
and  furnish  capital  for  favorable  enterprises. 
Representatives  in  every  province.  Write  for 
inf^rmation  to-dav.  The  Corporation  Com- 
pany of  America,  68  William  St.,  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A  VALUABLE  INVENTION  for  every  man, 
woman,  boy  or  girl  who  WRITES  ;  by  an 
expert  professional  stenographer;  NOT  by  a 
theorist.  Paragon  Shorthand ;  mastered  in  a 
week.  Speed  for  practical  work  in  about  four 
weeks.  Its  writers  are  employed  by  the  largest 
corrorations  and  firms  ;  also  by  the  United 
States  Government.  $5,000  cash  deposited  with 
Central  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  as  GUARAN- 
TEE. Write  to-day.  Paragon  Shorthand 
Institute,  1131  Robin  St..  New  Orleans 

ENGINEERING,  ELECTRICAL.  Steam, 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Easily  learned 
Courses  for  Home  Study.  Low  rates  for  tuit- 
ion. Students  helped  to  positions.  Catalogue 
free.  Electrical  Engineer  Institute,  240  W. 
23rd  St..  New  York. 


SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL.  Ours  the  most 
widely  used  system  in  the  world.  Type- 
writing and  bookkeeping  taught  at  home  by 
the  most  complete  and  scientific  methods. 
Strong  business  brintjing  course  in  letter  writ- 
ing. Free  Booklet  Standard  Correspondence 
Schools,  4243  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS  CORRESPOND" 
ENCE  SCHOOLS.  Courses  in 
Electrical,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electric 
Lighting,  Railways,  Telephony.  Courses 
comparable  to  those  at  leading  Technical 
Schools.  Free  information.  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  Schools,  194  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE  TO  THE    RUPTURED 


A  QUICK  NEW 
CURE 


I  have  made  new  and  important  discoveries  in 
the  cure  of  Rupture,  and  for  the  next  thirty  days 
will  give  every  ruptured  person  who  follows  these 
directions  a  chance  to  try  this  remarkable  home 
CURE,  FREE.  Mark  on  the  picture  the  location 
of  your  Rupture,  answer  the  questions  and  mail 
this  to 

DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  95  Church  St. 
Block  201  Toronto,  Ont. 


Ivl 


Age Time  Ruptured . 

Does  Rupture  pain  ? 

Do  you  wear  a  Truss  ? 

Name 

Address 


Agents  Wanted 


We  want  a  reliable  representative  in  every  town  <  o  solicit  subsciptions 
for  our  magazine.  A  very  liberal  commission  will  be  given  to  those  send 
ing  us  satisfactory  references.  THE  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE.Tornoto 
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RUBBER     8TAM  PS 


RELIABLE    FIRMS   USE  ONLY 


RUBBER 


SUPERIOR" 

ffi  STAMPS 


THE  SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO, 


124  YONGE  ST. 


TORONTO. 


HAVE  YOU  COT  OUR  06  CATALOGUE  ? 


B.  CAIRNS 

STEEL  STAMPS,  SEALS,  EMBOSSING  DIES, 
CHECKS 

23  Adelaide  West,  Toronto 


BUCK'S  PATENT 
PNEUMATIC 

RUBBER  STAMPS 
STENCILS,  SEALS  Etc 

Wholesale  &  Retail     ^^^"-^^^^^^'V 
AGENTS  WANTED    CATALOGUE  FREE 

CANADA  STAWIP  &  STENCIL  CO.  TORONTO 

C.  GRIPTON  k  CO.  Proprietors 

/.  C-  FELL  <&  CO, 

The  Leading  House  for    ' 
SEALS,  STAMPS, 

Stencils,  Checks,  Badges, 
Die  Sinking,  Engraved  Signs.Etc. 
Phone  M.  1028.      "^  84  ADELAIDE  ST.  W.,  TORONTO 


PRINTING 


PRICE  TICKETS,  Assorted  Prices,  Attractively 

Printed,  50c.  per  100. 

Also  a  full  line  of  WINDOW  CARDS 

JOB  PRINTING  at  Lowest  Rates.     Samples  and 

Price  List  for  stamp. 

FRANK  H.  BARNARD 

PRINTER 
77  Queen  St.  E.,  TORONTO 


For  all  kinds  of 

PRINTING 

PHONE  MAIN  1931 
Chas,  W.  Keith 


11  Colborne  St. 


Toronto 


M  ISCELL AN  EOU  S 


RESTORED  to  its  original  color  by  the  use  of 

Dr.  Tremain's  Natural  Hair  Restorative. 

This  preparation  will  restore  your  hair  to  its  former  color,  even 
though  it  hts  been  gray  for  years.  It  will  not  injure  the  scalp,  as 
it  is  a  vegetable  compound  and  contains  no  grease  or  oil.  We  guar- 
antee it  in  every  case  or  money  refunded.  If  your  druggist  don't 
keep  it,  send  direct  to  us.  Price,  Oue  Dollar,  or  s^i  bottles  for 
Five,  exprei-s  prepaid. 

THE  TREMAIN  SUPPLY  CO. 

22   Buchanan   St.,  TORONTO 


WHO  USED  THAT  CAKE  OF  SOAP  LAST? 

AVOID  CONTAGION  I 

USE 

MA  TRICULA  TION 

French  With  or  Without  a  Master 

for   matriculation  or  any    examination    in 

Canada.     Success  guaranteed. 

Write 

"NEATO" 

PROF.  GUY  DE  LESTARD 

(Toilet  Soap  Powder) 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music 

MILTON 

DONALD  HERALD 

t>gyif^M£                   are    used    for   good 

Teacher  of  Piano 

specialty  of  Buff  Colors.     Send  for 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Muslo  and 

Fire-Place  Catalogue. 

Westminster  Collegre 

MILTON     PRESSED     BRICK     CO. 

Milton,  Ont. 

496  Spadina  Avenue 
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20th  Century 

Business  Colleges 


CLARK'S     BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

46-48    James    Street    North 

The  Toronto  and  Oxford  of    "*""^ton,   ontar.o 


CLARK'S  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

Accomodating  800  Students 
Main, Huron  and  PearlStreets 
BUFFALO,       NEW     YORK 

The  Phenominal  Growth  and  wide-spread  Reputation  of  the  Clark  Colleges  must  convince  the 
most  incredulous  of  their  superiority.  In  Scholarship,  Expert  Methods  and  Absolute  Thoroughness,  they 
stand,  unquestionably,  the  leading  Business  Universities  of  a  Progressive  Age. 

WINTER  OPENiNC,  JANUARY  2nd  and  3rd,  1907 

Advertising  Specialties  Free  for  the  asking.      Write  for  them.     Address, 

C.  H.  CLARK,  Pros., 

Either  Hamilton  or  Buffalo. 
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Havergal  College 


TORONTO 


PRINCIPAL— MISS  KNOX.     First-class  honors|University  of 
Oxford  ;  Cambridge  University  Diploma  in  Teaching. 

Assisted  by  Three  Heads  of  Departments ; 
House — Miss  Edgar,  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto. 
Junior  House  and  School— Miss  Wood,  B.A.,  London,  Eng. 
Day  School— Miss  Jones,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews. 


Pupils  are  prepared  for  Matriculation  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  for  the  Havergal  Diploma  and  for  the  examinations 
in  Music  of  the  Conservatory  and  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music,  and  in  Art  of  "The  Royal  Drawing  Society,"  London, 
England. 

The  College  offers  exceptional  conversational  advantages 
in  French  under  a  resident  French  Mistress,  assisted  by  six 
resident  specialists  in  modern  languages. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  physical  training  by  two 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Physical  Culture, 
who  reside  in  the  College,  and  give  individual  care  to  the 
pupils.  Instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given  in  the  new 
swimming  bath. 

Large  grounds  adjoin  the  College  and  afford  ample  space 
for  tennis,  basket  ball, cricket,  etc.,  in  summer,  and  for  hockey 
upon  a  full  sized  rink  in  winter. 

A  new  Junior  School  is  now  being  erected.  The  Curri- 
culum includes,  among  other  subjects,  elementary  courses  in 
Cookery,  Wood  Carving  and  Basket  Weaving. 

A  Domestic  Science  School,  with  six  Departments,  is  now 
being  fitted  up. 


Copies  of  the  Calendar  containing  full  information  as  to 
entrance,  fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Bursar. 
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•R.  KENNEDY  has  been 
training  stenograph- 
ers for  ten  years.  Several 
thousand  have  been  under 
his  direction.  The  best 
stenographers  in  the 
country  were  his  pupils. 

He  has  associated  with 
him,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith, 
late  Dean  of  the  National 
Association  of  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand  Teachers,  and 
Author  of  "  The  New  Type 
writing"  as  embodied  in 
his  text-book,  "A  Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing," published  by  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons.  It  was 
from  this  text,  and  under 
Mr.  Smith's  instruction, 
that  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  attained  her  marvelous  skill.  Miss  Fritz 
has  twice  in  succession  won  the  Championship  of  the  World,  and  at  a 
public  demonstration  in  Toronto  on  December  7th  copied  from 
manuscript  for  twenty  minutes  at  the  rate  of  106  words  a  minute— 
the  greatest  typewriting  achievement  on  record. 

The  Kennedy  School  trains  young  people  for  excellent  positions. 
If  you  aspire  to  be  something  in  the  world  of  business,  let  us  give  you 
the  necessary  training.  The  Kennedy  School  is  the  only  one  good 
enough  for  you  if  you  want  the  best.  Write  us  now  for  fuller  par- 
ticulars, and  enter  on  Jan.  2nd. 


A.    M.  KENNEDY 


KENNEDY  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

9  Adelaide  St.  East, 
TORONTO 
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A  Specialist  in  Pliysicai  Training 


To  have  your  teeth  examined,  naturally  you  go 
to  a  dentist.  To  be  advised  in  legal  matters  you 
consult  a  lawyer.  Just  so,  when  you  are  physically 
weak  and  want  to  develop  your  body  physically,  you 
must  consult  a  specialist  in  that  particular  line. 

JAS.  W.  BARTON,  M.D. 

12  years  a  specialist  in  physical  training.  Studio  is 
equipped  with  all  modern  and  scientific  appliances. 
Only  practical  work  done. 


Branches 

I     Medical  and  Physical  Examinations  with  Prescription  of  Exercise. 
II     Body  Building  and  Corrective  Work, 

III  Boxing,  Fencing  and  Wrestling. 

IV  Teachers'  Course 

V    Correspondence  Course. 
"  The  Principal,  T)r.  Barton,  is  an  honour  graduate  in  medicine  and  has  spent  years  studying  the 
relation  of  exercise  to  health. " 

Address  JAS.  W.  BARTON,  M.D.,  Principal. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  PHYSICALTRAINING  (Bank  of  Hamilton  Bidg) 
Cor.  Queen  St.  and  Spadina  Ave..  TORONTO.    (Entrance  167K  Spadina  Ave.) 


Shorthand  in  30  Lessons 

(BY    MAIL) 

BOYD'S  SYLLABIC.  No  dots,  no  ('ashes,  no  shades,  no  ruled  lines,  no  posi- 
tions, no  long  list  of  word-signs  to  confuse;  9  characters,  3  rules,  112 
.•syllables ;  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  write,  easy  to  read,  easily  mastered  in 
30  Lessons. 

Positively  the  world's  coming  Universal  System. 
Read  the  testimonial  below  and  judge  tor  yourself: 

Augusf  25th,  1906. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  course  I  took  in  your  Syllabio  Shorthand  Collegre.  I  must  say  that  it 
is  far  ahead  of  any  other  system  in  the  world  to-day.  In  the  exceedingly  short  space  of  15  hours, 
which  was  half  an  hour  a  day  for  30  days,  I  attained  a  speed  of  142  words  a  minute  on  new  matter 
and  could  read  my  notes  as  easy  as  longhand.  Think  of  that,  you  who  have  been  trying  from  four 
to  six  months  to  gain  speed  with  any  of  the  old,  complicated  systems, 

I  have  been  reporting  verbatim  sermons  and  lectures,  which,  I  am  told  is  the  hardest  class  of 
matter  to  work  on. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  anyone  desiring  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand  to  take  up  Boyd's. 

Yours  truly,  NETTIE  E.  HORNER,  480  Bank  St.,  Ottawa! 


Don't  Delay! 


FREE  TRIAL  LESSON  ON  RE,QUEST. 


Write  To-Day 


SYLLABIC   SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

(/AS.   >V.   PATTE:RS0N,   Prin.) 

Orme  Hall,    -    -    -    -    174  Wellington  St. 
OTTAWA 
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America's  Greatest  Sliorthand  School 


_  The  work  of  the  shorthand  writers 
in  reporting  the  coroner's  inquest  on 
the  victims  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre 
holocaust,  held  in  Chicago,  was  an 
event  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance to  the  shorthand  world,  as  it 
established  a  record  in  fast  shorthand 
writing  and  quick  delivery  of  copy 
which  will  probably  stand  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  inquest  was  held 
in  the  City  Council  chamber  in  Chi- 
cago and  lasted  for  fifteen  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  176  witnesses  were 
examined.  In  that  time  3,114  pages 
of  testimony,  or  more  than  700,000 
words,  were  taken  and  transcribed  by 
the  reporters.  Seven  copies  of  this 
were  made,  which  would  make  a  total 
of  4,900,000  words.  Set  in  ordinary 
type,  it  would  make  3,300  columns, 
and  if  printed  in  column  form  would 
reach  more  than  one  mile.  The  testi- 
mony of  each  witness  was  in  type- 
writing and  ready  for  signing  when 
the  witness  left  the  stand,  and  the 
immense  record  was  delivered  to  the 
coroner  less  than  five  minutes  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings. 

Three  shorthand  writers  and  four 
typewriter  operators  performed  this 
work. 

The  firm  of  Walton,  James  &  Ford 
was  retained  by  seven  different  par- 
ties to  report  the  inquest,  each  pay- 
ing an  attendance  fee  of  $1  an  hour. 
The  proceedings  averaged  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  which  made  a  to- 
tal of  $840  received  for  attendance. 
For  the  original  official  copy,  50 
cents  a  page  was  received,  and  for 
each  carbon  copy  15  cents  a  page, 
making  $1.40  a  page.  With  the  atten- 
dance and  the  transcript  fee,  the 
shorthand  writers  received  for  the 
fifteen  days'  work  $5,199.60.  And  this 
is  but  an  incident  in  the  work  of  this 
firm,  which  does  a  business  of  more 
than  $100,000.00  a  year  writing 
shorthand. 


Not  only  have  the  members  of  this 
firm  been  the  most  successful  writing 
shorthand,  but  they  have  instructed 
more  people  who  have  become  experts 
than  any  other  similar  institution. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  are  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful shorthand  writers,  court  re- 
porters, private  secretaries  and  suc- 
cessful legal  and  commercial  steno- 
graphers, who  have  become  competent 
to  hold  the  most  lucrative  positions 
through  the  instruction  by  mail  given 
by  this  firm.  Although  they  have 
been  teaching  shorthand  three  years 
they  have  more  graduates  command- 
ing salaries  of  more  than  $100  a 
month  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  world. 

Beginners  desiring  to  learn  the  best 
shorthand  known,  and  stenographers 
desiring  perfection  in  the  art,  should 
send  for  the  catalogue,  "Success 
Shorthand  System,"  recently  issued 
by  this  firm,  which  will  be  sent  free. 
Fill  out  the  following  coupon  and 
send  to-day.  If  a  shorthand  writer, 
state  the  system  now  used  and  your 
experience  : 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

Suite  126,  79  Clark  Street,  Chicago 

Mail  "Success  Shorthand  System"  and  your 
guaranty  to 

Name 

Address 

Town 

Province 


NOTE— W.  L.  James  and  Robert  J.  Rose  edit  and 
publish  the  most  up-to-date,  inspiring,  interesting 
and  instructive  Shorthand  periodical  ever  printed. 
It  is  called  The  Shorthand  Writer  and  the 
subscription  price  is  $2  a  year.  Send  25c.  in  U.S. 
postage  or  cash  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion. Address  The  Shorthand  Writer,  79  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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PERSONAL  TO  YOU 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  position  ? 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  out  of  employment  and 
unable  to  get  work  ? 

Would  you  not  feel  perfectly  contented,  and  enjoy  life  much 
better  to  know  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  earn  a  good  living 
wage,  which  would  warrant  your  partaking  of  every  pleasure 
you  desire,  and  still  be  building  a  large  savings  account  ?  Would 
it  not  be  nice  to  know  that  if  you  lost  your  present  position,  you 
could  find  another  fully  as  good  without  loss  of  time  ? 

We  can  place  young  men  and  women  in  positions  paying 
from  $45  to  $100  per  month.  Compare  your  present  salary 
with  this.  If  you  are  earning  less,  or  have  not  a  permanent 
position,  it  will  pay  you  to  look  us  up.  Call  and  see  us  or 
write,  that  we  may  give  you  full  particulars. 


Dominion  School  of  Telegraphy 

7  Adelaide  East,  Toronto 


ACT  TO-DAY 


Cbe 

Bishop 

Stracban 

School 

WYKEHAM    HALL 

College   Street, 
Corottto 

FORTIETH  YEAR 


A  Churcli  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

FULL    MATRICULATION    COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN 

For  Calendar  apply  to    MISS     ACRES,  Lady  Principal 
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PROF.  W.  T.  MOON. 


Do  You  Want 
A  Better 
Education? 

WE  OFFER  YOU  A  COM- 
PLETE COLLEGE  COURSE 

Payable  in  small  weekly  instalments 
that  will  add  to  your  present  salary 
$300  to  $800  a  year. 

Why  Postpone  Any  Longer  ? 
Knowledge  is  Power 

and  without  it  you  cannot  hope  to  succeed. 

READ  THE  TESTIMONIAL   BELOW 

and  be  convinced  what  is  possible  at  a   modern 
college  with  a  modern  system. 

Montreal,  October  1,  1906. 


To  whom  it  may  concern. — 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  completed  a  course  in  BOYD'S  SHORTHAND  in  20';'DAYS,  and  at 
once  secured  a  position  With  Messrs  Lande  Bros.,  of  this  city.  I  find  the  work  ^very  easy,  and 
can  write  and  read  my  notes  as  freely  as  Longhand. 

I  would  recommend  BOYD'S  SHORTHAND  to  any  would-be  stenographer,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  could  be  learned  in  such  a  short  time,  white  other  Systems  require  from  6  to  8  months 
to  be  proficient.  I  shall  be  glad  te  furnish  any  information  regarding  this  College  and  its 
method  of  instruction,  etc.  Yours  very  truly. 

,^„  ^  ,.  (Sigued)   MRS.  iG.  J.  GOULET. 

A  College  where  positions  rre  guaranteed  IS  without  doubt  the  best  institution  for  you  to 
attend. 

Call,  write  or  telephone  for  circular  and  rates  in  SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRITING 
BOOKKEEPING  or  TELEPRAPHY.  i^wniiii>.o, 

Moon's  Syllabic    Shorthand  and  Business  College, 

KARN  HALL  468  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.  WEST, 

Tel.  Uptown  3005  W.  T.  MOON,  Principnl 

P.S.— We  pay  railway  fare  up  to  $8.00  on  scholarship  courses    in   Bookkeeping   and   Telegraphy 
up  to  $5.00  on  a  Stenographic  course. 

DISTANCE  IMMATERIAL 

We  guarantee  the  best  results  through 

MOON'S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

To  prove  the  simplicity  of  our  Correspondence  Coursee  we  will 
give,  absolutely  free,  one  complete  lesson  in  BOYD'S  famous  system. 
You  can  write  to  us  in  shorthand  after  mastering  this  free  lesson.  No 
need  to  spend  months,  as  with  old  systems.  Boyd's  Sho  thand  is  easy 
to  write  easy,  to  read  simple,  practical,  speedy.  Nine  characters  form 
112  Syllables,  and  these  mastered  you  have  the  entire  English  language 
at  your  absolute  command.  The  best  system  for  stenographers  in  use 
to-day. 

Write  for  a  free  lesson  at  once  anp  you  will  wonder  why  you  write 
longhand. 

THE  SMALL  SUM  OF  $1.50 

enclosed  in  an  envelope  with  this  advertisement,  will  bring  to  your  home 
this  Instructor  and  Dictionary  and  a  FREE  LESSON.  Mail  to-day  at  our 
risk.    NOTE— Course  Now  $7  50.     On  Jan.  15th.  Course  goes  up  to  $15.00. 
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fy  Our  School  is  no  experiment. 
It  has  a  splendid  record  for 
thorough  work  and  for  success- 
ful graduates.  We  provide  the 
most  modern  courses  and  the 
finest  equipment.  Our  staff  of 
twenty-four  capable  teachers  in- 
dicates something  of  our 
strength  and  character. 

We  aid  our  students  to  secure 
good  appointments.  Their  suc- 
cess is  ours.  Catalogues  sent 
free  on  request.    Write  for  it. 

Address 


W.  II.  SHAW 


Principal. 


College  Building. 


EARN  FROM 

$25.00  to  $100.00 
A  WEEK 

The  question  with  every  man,  whether  he 
owns  a  business  or  is  employed  at  a  salary,  is 
"HOW  CAN  I  INCREASE  MY  INCOME?" 
If  he  possesses  common  sense  and  has  a  com- 
mon-school education,  the  question  can  quickly 
be  solved,  provided  he  will  look  into  the 
matter  intelligently.  It  doesn't  cost  anything 
for  you  to  find  out  THE  VALUE  TO  YOU  OF 
A  PAGE-DAVIS  ADVERTISING  COURSE; 
to  find  out  why  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  were  working  for  as  small  an  amount  as 
$12.00  aweekare  to-day,  after  COMPLETING 
A  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE  WITH 
THE  "ORIGINAL  SCHOOL,"  MAKING 
$2,000  AND  $3,000  A  YEAR. 

Our  course  in  advertising  by  correspondence 
has  the  commendation  and  confidence  of  the 
most  successful  and  prominent  advertising 
men  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  It  will  help 
you  to  earn  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  per  week. 
A  common  school  education  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Westover,  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Fisk,  Mr.  C. 
C.  Braendle,  Mr.  C.  V.  R.  Fullenwider— these 
and  hundreds — yes,  thousands  of  others,  left 
ordinary  clerkships  and  stepped  into  advertising 
positions  at  double  and  treble  their  former 
salaries. 

PAGE-DAVIS  men  are  the  level-hear!  ed  type  that 
do  not  hesitate  to  prepare  for  advancement 
when  all  the  evidence  points  to  ihis  being  the 
one  road  to  success. 

We  will  p  epare  you  by  correspondence        .  • ' " 
thoroughly  and  praci  ioally  for  the  best 
business  in  the  world       Write  for  Our 
large  new  prospectus.     It  will  be 
sent  to  you  FREE     Sign  your 
name  and  address  and  send         jt,  '         qo„/i   ma 
this  coupon  now.  xX*'  ^^'"^  ™®' 

Ajfc  without  cost, 

<<"^  your  Pro8(e:tus, 

^  ^^K^       NAME  

DDRESS 

..•*       CITY 

..••*       PT?OVINCE    

Page-Davis  Correspondence  School 

DEPT.  25  Toronto 
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And  clear  as  the  silvery  laugh  of  child- 
hood.    For  tone  and  durability,  the 
Piano  ''Par  Excellence." 

GERHARD  HEINTZMAN,  Limited,  97  Yonge  Street 
Hamilton  Warerooms,  127  King  St.  E. 
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new  years  Resolution^ 


UlpiESOLVED  that  during  the  year 
nineteen  Hundred  and  seven 
my  reading  will  have  a  definite  aim. 
As  a  better  Know^ledge  of  industrial  and 
technical  subjects  is  desirable  and  in  fact 
essential,  part  of  my  reading  should  be  in 
tbis  direction. 

|]ITrHERErORE:  it  is  decided  that  I 

lose  no  time  in  subscribing  to 

the  most  helpful  technical  ne\vspaper 

in  Canada  towards  this  end.  After  a 
thorough  investigation  I  find  that 
Canadian  Machinery  and  Manufac- 
turing   New^s  is  decidedly  the  one  I 

should  take  as  it  is  the  foremost  in  this  field. 
Subscription  one  dollar  a  year. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  drop  a  card  containing 
your  name  and  address  to 

Canadian  macbinery, 

Coronto,  Can. 
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TUB   BUSY  MA^'S  MAGAZINE 


Send  for  Sample,  10c. $1.00  per  year 

The  FREEST  Periodical  Ever  Published 

TO-MORROW 

Different  From  Any 
A   THINK    Magazine   for    THINK    People 

Unique  -  Distinctive  -  Incisive  -  FREE 

from  the  dictates  of  party,  creed,  cus- 
tom, capital  or  tradition 

To-MoRRow  Is  one  day  ahead  of  every 
other  publication.  It  has  a  policy  of 
its  own. 

To-MoRROW— For  March  gave  President 
Roosevelt  his  ideas  on  Progressive 
Inheritance  Tax. 

To-MORROW-Is  a  Magazine  for  the  Free 
man— the  Future  man— the  Superman 
and  Superwonian. 

To-MoRROW's  fa(  ts  are  TRUE  for  it  em- 
ploys as  a  basis,  not  man's  opinion, 
but  nature's  own  corroborations. 

To-MoRROW— Is  feared  and  imitated  by 
Rulers,  Statesmen,  Preachers  and  Lit- 
terateurs. 

To-MoRROw— Is  unafraid  of  what  people 
variously  call  Life,  Evolution,  biuie 
God. 

To-MoRROW— Is  Rational,  Practical,  Un- 
biased, and  is  published  by 

TO-MORROW  MAGAZINE 

2238  Calumet  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


X  4J  X  6J 


DON'T  LEAVE  HOME 

Without  one  of  our 

Emergency  Sick  and  Accident 
Cabinets  in  your  Suit  Case. 

Contains    24    articles    most    likely    to   be 
needed  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident. 

THE  AUTOIST,  TRAVELER,  RESORTER 

and  any  person  liable  to  be  sick  or  meet  with 
accident  should  have  one. 

Price,  $1.50.     Express  Chargres    Prepaid 

Large  sizes  for   factories,    etc.,  $7.00  and 
$4.00.  Canvassers  wanted. 

The  Accident  Cabinet  Co.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


1 2  Art  Panels  50c 

By  famous  artists.  Reproduced  on  finest  stippled 
art  paper,  full  India  tint,  size  7  x  10.  Skillfully 
Hand-Proofed  in  beautiful  Sepia  color,  duplicating 
exactly  the  rich,  warm  beauty  of  the  original  paint- 
ings. 

THBSB  ENTRANCING 

Studies  of  the 
Human  Form  Divine 

are  real  gems  -  the  MOST  EXQUISITE  PORTRAYALS  OP 
"WOMAN  BEAUTIFUL"  ever  shown  in  one  collection.  We 
send  the  full  set  of  12  complete,  prepaid,  together  with  25  life-like 
miniatures  of  other  beautiful  art  pictures,  for  only  50c.  stamps, 
M.O.,  or  currency.     Send  at  once,  to-day,  to 

GORDON  GRAY  CO- 

1209  Foster  Avenue,      Dept.  B.M.,      CHICAGO 

«2^«^«^«^  Order  at  once  and  we  will  include  absolutely 
tf  Ic  lL.li,  free  and  comolimentary  an  extra  picture  In 
•    •^*  ^*  ^    colors,  entitled  "  The  Dream  Maiden." 
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Designers 

9^@IALOGS, 

Booklets, 
Pamphlets, 
Book  ©vers, 
Dies,Steel 
PlatesAVood 

CTS,ETCfflNGS. 


ENGRAVING  CO 


TELEPHONE  ^  MAIN  5489 
216  ADELAIDE  ST  W  TORONTO 


% 


T>   A  ^V"     GOOD 
LJIl  1     MONEY 


For  Advertising  Matter 

IF    VOU     AVILL 

I  .     „  ^ 


BUT     IF    YOLR     WORDS     DO     NOT 

talu 

-YOU  LOSE 

If  they    catch    the    eye— YOU  ^WIN 

The   Folders  W,'E     G  E'T     U  P 

Booklets  are  well   displayed 

Catalogues  and  always  talkers. 

THE  BETTER  GLASS-WORK 
AT    A    MODERATE     PRICE 

W.  R.  MAXWELL  &  COMPANY, 

Printers  and  Lithographers 

26-28  Adelaide  St.  West,    -    TORONTO 

Phone  Main  6038 


MANHAHAN 

Learn  the  truth  about 
this  wonderful  Gold 
Camp  and  make  money. 

Information  Free. 

A.  L.  WISNER  &  CO., 

61-62  Confederation  Life  Bidg^. 

Toronto 
Phone  Main   3290. 

OWEN  J.  B.  YEARSLEY, 

Manager  for  Canada. 


FOR  TIPS  ON   LIVE 

ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES 

^ ^..^^^   Specialties 

iWK^mS^^m    Business 
;|H^^|^B           Souvenirs 
^MKJS^B    Premium  Goods 

B^^^^^^H     ^^'^"^^""5   and   al' 
Of      '^^tm    Advertising  Goods 

ky^^mKm                       READ 

^^^mM|    the 

J    NOVELTY 

^^^^^^^H      ''Official                      the 
^^^^^^^H                       trade 

^^^^H     Suite 

^^■j  $i.oo  ^ix'k 

W^^S^^m      We  can  help  all  buyers 
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NOW     READY    FOR    DELIVERY 


The  Art  of  Wall  Street  Investing 

By  John  Moody 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  investors,  attractively  printed  and 
bound,  and  treating  the  subject  of  Wall  Street  Investing  in  a  sen- 
sible and  original  manner.  Many  books  have  been  written  in  the  past 
on  the  general  subject  of  Wall  Street,  and  special  studies  have  been 
made  of  its  various  phases;  but  this  is  the  first  modern  attempt  to 
cover  the  subject  in  an  attractive  and  popular  form,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  of  interest  to  the  individual  investor  as  well  as  to  the  more 
expert  banker  and  broker. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  ten  chapters,  embracing  the  following 
subjects  : 

I.— 'Safety  and  Security.  II.— Bonds  and  What  They  Represent.  III.— Stocks 
and  What  They  Are.  IV. — Analyzing  Railroad  Securities.  V. — Industrials  and 
Tractions.  VI. — Investment  vs.  Speculation.  VII. — "  Get-Rich-Quick  "  Schemes. 
VIII. — Reorganizations  and  Syndicates.  IX. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
X.— Wall  Street  Phrases  and  Methods. 

PRICE  PER  COPY,  $1.00  NET ;   BY  MAIL,  $1.10. 


THE    MOODY 
35  NASSAU  STREET. 


CORPORATION. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BENEFITS    FORGOT. 
OLD  GENTLEMAN  (he  had  been  charged  across  the  field   by  the  infuriated 
animal,  and  only  just  scrambled  over  the  gate  in  time -gasping  for  breath): 
"You     in— fernal,    un  — grateful    Beast!       An'   me— been  a   vegetarian— all  m' 
life!  "-Puck. 
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THE 

RAPID  ROTOPRESS  COPIER 

The    new    way    to    copy    letters, 
postals,  bills,  etc.     The  letter  book 
and  copying  press  are  out  of  date. 
The  carbon  copy  method  must  now 
follow  into  oblivion. 

0% 

i-J^ 

Here  is  a  machine  that  will  copy 
twenty   times    as    fast    as    the,  old 
letter  book  and   will  save   its   cost 
in  material  not  to  mention  time,  as 
compared  with  carbon  copy  method. 

All  we  ask  is  the  privilege  of  show- 
ing you  the  machine. 

^ 

W^^^ 

Price  $20. 

Jb 

llflp^ 

HENRY  &  ADAMS 

H^B 

HHBHHfeibMMM..,.^4fllk.  ^>ad 

10  Adelaide  St.,  West 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Take  Advantage''i^'mmmm^mmmt 
of  This  Special 
In  troductory 

^^X3Q^^i^  m^   upon   receipt   of  50    cents    in  stamps,  money-order  or  coin, 
\^##  ^?#  we    will    send    the   November,     December,    January    and 

February  issues    of 

THE  ARENA  MAGAZINE 

as  a  trial  subscription.  This  great  review  of  or'ginal  opinion  is  again  edited  bv  B. 
O.  Flower  and  since  it  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  it  is  now  everywhere 
recognized  as  havine  surpassed  its  old  self.     The  Oakland,  (Cal.)  Enquirer,  says  : 

.  "No  one  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thought  of  the  day  in  politics, 
economics  and  every  other  department  of  human  progress  can  afford  to  be  without  THE 
ARENA." 

In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  on  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  THE 
ARENA  also  contains  Short  Stories,  Editorial  Comments,  The  Mirror  of  the  Pres  nt. 
Book  Studies  and  Reviewsof  New  Books,  as  well  asnumerous  finely-executed  illustrations. 


Enter  your  Subscription 

AT  ONCE 


25  CENTS  A  COPY.  $2.50  A  YEAR. 

Albert  Brandt,  Publisher 

556  Brandt  Building,  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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SUBSCRIBE    NOW   FOR  THE 


NEW   ENGLAND  MAGAZINE 


AND  YOU  CAN   HAVE  IT 


16  MONTHS 


FOR  THE 
PRICE  OF 


ONE  YEAR 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  NEW  ENGLANDER 

your  home  reading  is  not  complete 
without  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  NEW  ENGLANDER 

you  will  find  in  its  columns  everything 
that  is  good,  and  of  interest  to  every 
member  of  your  family 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE  goes  into  the  HOMES 

of  New  England  people  of  to-day,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  former  New  Englanders 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  read  by  every  member  of  the  family  and  afterward  care- 
fully preserved  and  not  thrown  away.  It  goes  to  all  the  promment  libraries  of  the 
country. 

The  publishers  take  pride  in  eliminating  from  its  columns  all  objectionable 
advertising.  They  do  not  solicit  nor  do  they  accept  liquor  or  patent  medicine 
advertising. 

A  well-known  contemporary,  referring  to  the 
NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE,  says : 

"What  the  Boston  Transcript  is  in  the  Newspaper  field  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE  is  in  the  magazine  field.  It  reaches  the  homes  of  New  England 
people,  and  is  treasured  by  them  for  its  manv  interesting  illustrated  articles. 

"While  it  is  especially  devoted  to  New  England  history  and  life,  it  is  also  well 
filled  with  articles  of  general  importance  and  the  best  of  stories. 

"It  does  not  forget  that  there  is  more  of  New  England  west  of  the  Hudson 
River  to-day  than  east  of  it,  and  that  to  thousands  in  the  great  Western  States  it 
goes  as  a  voice  from  the  old  homes. 

"It  believes  it  would  not  be  true  to  itself  if,  doing  justice  to  local  subjects, 
keeping  in  mind  the  streams  which  the  little  hill  country  has  poured 
into  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  did  not  also  keep  its  pages  sprinkled  always  with 
these  things  which  remind  its  readers  that  above  all  else  they  are  citizens  of  the 
world. 

"The  character  and  quality  of  its  circulation  is  of  the  best." 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  TAKE  IT,  SEND  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY 
AND  SPECIAL  OFFERS 


One  Year,  $3.00 


Six  Months,  $1.50 


Single  Copies,  25c. 


A  New  Subscriber  NOW  will  receive  it 
UNTIL    JANUARY    1908     for     $3.00 


Published  at  8  Oix  Place 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Underwood 


90  per  cent,  of  the  typewriters  used  in  Canada 
are  Underwoods— a  fact  which  needs  no  elaboration. 
It  is  the  original,  perfected,  visible  writer,  tried  and 
proved  by  200,000  satisfied  users. 

The  Underwood  will  do  anything  that  any  other 
typewriter  will  do  and  do  it  better.  It  will  do  many 
things  that  no  other  typewriter  will  do. 

There  are  over  2,600  Underwoods  in  use  in 
Toronto  alone — a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself.  In- 
formation on  request. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Adelaide  Street  East 
Toronto 

And  in  all  the  principal  cities 
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When  sending  money  away 
use 

DOMINION  EXPRESS 

MONEY   ORDERS 

and 

FOREIGN   CHEQUES 


The  Safest,  Cheapest  and  most  convenient  System 
for   Remitting  to   any   Place  in  the  World. 


TRAVELERS    CHEQUES 


Payable  by  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Equiv- 
alents in  foreign  money  printed  on  each.  Self-identifying.  The 
safest  and  most  convenient  way  to  carry  funds  ever  devised. 

Full  information  and  rates  from  our  local  agents. 


WHEN  SHOPPING,  CHECK  YOUR  HUSBAND. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  NURSE  (to  sobbing  gentleman)  —  There, 
there,  my  little  man,  don't  cry  !  Your  wife  will  be  back  for  you  in  a  minute. 
She  only  stepped  over  to  the  notion  counter.  — Puck 
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OFFICE 

APPLIANCES 

AND    SUPPLIES 


MULTIPLE    CARD    INDEX    CABINETS 


This  justly  popular  line  is  made  in 
one,  two,  four  and  six  drawer 
Cabinets,  for  3x5,  4x6  and  5x8 
cards,  each  drawer  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  1100  light,  950  medium 
or  800  heavy  record  cards,  with 
40  heavy  guides. 


Two  Drawer  Cabinets,  for  3x5,  4x6  or  5x8  cards, 

are,  respectively,    -    $3.75,  $4.50  and  $5.25 

Four  Drawer  Cabinets,  $7.25,  $8.75  and  $10.00 

Six  Drawer  Cabinets,  $10.50,  $12.50  and  $15.00 


ABOUT  **MACEY"  SUPPLIES 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  Record  Cards  in  all  grades  and 
weights.  Blank,  Horizontal-ruled  and  Stock  Forms  for 
Card  Ledgers,  Follow-up,  Mail-order  and  Insurance 
Systems.  Send  us  samples  and  get  our  prices  on  Special 
Work.  Vertical  File  Folders,  Guides  and  Transfer  Cases 
at  the  lowest  prices. 


ADAMS  FURNITURE  CO.,  Ltd.,  TORONTO 
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One  of 
our  new 


Store  Fronts  wuh 


LUXFER  PRISM 

TRANSOMS 

and  patent  TraHsparsnt 
Plate  Glass  Corners 


PHOENIX  SUNDRY  COMPANY. 


Store  Front  Showing  Luxfer  Prism  Transom  and  Patent  Transparent 
Glass  Window  Corners. 


Write  or  see  us  for  full  Infornriation. 


LUXFER  PRISM  CO. 

TORONTO 


LIMITED 
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Our  Specialties  : 

Window  and  Sidewalk  Prisms, 

Ornamental  Glass, 

Marble  Mosaic  Floors 


I^^Hb^^^'!!^""**^!'^^^^!^^^^! 

iHiHHi^^^^^^^K^MHBiM^tfirtiflHiiUHiHI 

Opalescent  Dome    in    Palm    Room. 

To  Get  Business  Make  Your 
Premises  Attractive 


We   Can  Supply  You  Ideas. 


LUXFER  PRISM  CO,  i™;™ 

TORONTO 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  SYSTEM 

To  be  able  to  design  a  system  that  will  simplify  and  expedite  the 
handling  of  business  details  is  one  important  item,  and  to  have  facilities 
that  will  manufacture  these  designed  systems  with  celerity  and  accuracy, 
is  another  no  less  important. 

We  have  entirely  covered  both  requirements.  Our  factory,  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire,  is  an  ideal  one — plenty  of  air,  room 
and  light.     It  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern,  labor-saving   machinery, 


One  battery  of  Presses  in  our  Factory  Each  Driven  by  Individual  Motor 

driven  by  individual  motors,  every  part  ot  the  plant  being  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  artisans,  making  possible  the  quick  and  unerring  handling  of  any 
work. 

The  staff  of  experts  who  design  our  Systems  for  Business,  have  been 
educated  in  the  great  school  of  Practical  Experience,  and  their  work  for 
our  ten  thousand  customers  is  a  guarantee  that  your  work  will  be  properly 
executed  if  entrusted  to  us. 

The  Copeland-Chatterson  Co.,  Limited 

Devisers  and  Manufacturers  of  Systems  for  Business 

General  Offices  :  TORONTO  Works  :  BRAMPTON 
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Too  Expensive  For  My  Business! 

Any  retailer  who  says  that  about  Business 
Systenns,  is  laboring  under  a  delusion. 

The  size  of  a  business  is  the  factor  that 
determines  the  cost  of  installing  Business  Systems. 

Business  Systems  are,  proportionately,  just 
as  much  an  economy  for  the  smallest  retail  store 
as  for  the  largest  factory. 


different  businesses,   Business  Systems 
are  designed  to  fit  different  ends.     ^^^H 

^our  business,  Mr.  Retailer^Husiness 
IS,  instead  of  being  "too  expensive,"  are 
tvers  and  an  actual  economy. 

can    understand  why  a    system    that 
four  books  and  writes  out  your  bills  at  the 
same  time,  is  economical,  can't  you  ? 

That's  only  one  of  the  things  Business  Systems 
will  do  for  you. 

»        «        «        « 
Let  us  tell  you  more. 

Drop   us  a  post  card  and  we  will  send  you 
'the  details. 
It  will  only  cost  you  a  cent  to  know  more. 


BUSTTIGSS 

STSTCMS 
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Universal  Systems,  Limited 


8-10  Adelaide  St.  W.. 
TORONTO, 
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While  they  cost  more,  are  better  for  service. 

The  lead  in  a  Koh-i-Noor  pencil  is  compressed 

—intensely  condensed— and  that  secret  process 

of  manufacture  is  what  has  made  the  Koh-i-Noor  famous.    It  outlasts  others. 

It  is  smoother.     It  contains  no  grit.     It  will  not  break  or  smear. 

It  is  made  in  seventeen  degrees  to  suit  all  purposes. 

For  samples,  or  information  as  to  where  they  can  be  bought  locally,  apply  to 

L  E.  Waterman  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

136  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 


173  Broadway,  New  York 


12  Golden  Lane,  London 
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IF    YOU    WANT    TO    LEARN 

WHAT  RELIABILITY .« 
omvE  A  "RUSSELL" 

•Mt  Knows  the  Road" 

Backed  up  by  a  factory 

Near   enough   to  take   care   of  you. 
Equipptd  to  look  after  you. 
Determined  to  please  you. 


Our  1907  Models  are  Larger,   Stronger,   Faster, 
Quieter  and  Richer  than  ever. 

Model  D,  18  H.P.  2  Cylinder  Touring  Car  -  $1,600 
Model  E,  25  H.P.  4  Cylinder  Touring  Car  -  $2,500 
Model  F,   40  H.P.  4  Cylinders  Offset   -     -    -    $3,750 

Write  for  Catalogue 
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READ 


Canadian 
Machinery 


ARE    YOU    A 

Manufacturer?  Contractor? 
MecKanic?  Superintendent? 

Engineer  ?  Manager? 

Are  you  interested  in  tKe  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  de- 
velopment of  tKis  great  country? 


MU  If  so,  you  should  be  on  our  list.   We  have 
''  an   interesting  proposition   to  make  you. 


SEND    A    POST    CARD    TO-DAY    TO 
Circulation     D«pt, 

Canadian  MacKinery 

10  Front  St.  East,  TORONTO 
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This  is  the  Best  Letter 
We  Have  Ever  Received 

WE  GET  MANY  SUCH  FRIENDLY  LETTERS,  BUT 
NONE   HAS    BEEN    QUITE   SO   GOOD 

BARNHART,     BROS.     &     SPINDLER 
Type-Founders 
183    to    187    Monroe    Street 

Chicago,  May  21,  1906 
American  Industries, 

170  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen, — You  handled  so  nicely  those  advertise- 
ments of  the  Hamilton  Electrotype  Cabinets  which  we 
sent  you,  and  showed  so  intelligent  an  appreciation  of  the 
wants  of  your  clients  and  our  customers,  that  we  have 
decided  to  continue  an  additional  six  months'  campaign. 
We,  therefore,  ask  you  to  prepare  six  more  ads.,  one  each 
for  the  six  succeeding  months,  occupying  the  same  space 
as  heretofore,  using  your  own  judgment  as  to  what  will  be 
the  best  method  of  representing  the  cabinets. 

We  reaped  an  excellent  harvest  as  the  result  of  the 
previous  advertising  campaign  which  you  laid  out  for  us. 
The  harvest  was  unexpectedly  and  surprisingly  good. 
We  shall  be  pleased  also  to  have  you  indicate  to  us,  as  you 
did  before,  how  and  when  we  can  help  the  advertising,  in 
other  words  the  exact  nature  of  the  tollow  up. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers are  good  buyers  and  good  payers.  They  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it  and  they  grab  for  it. 

With  best  wishes,  we  are, 
Yours  very  truly. 

BARNHART   BROS.  &  SPINDLER. 

You  can  get  as  good  results  as  this  concern  did 
if  you  wish  to  reach  manufacturers  and  business  men. 
We  have  20,000  circulation.  Try  us.  Write  us 
anyway. 

Advertising  Manager 

American  Industries 

840  MAIDEN    LANE.   BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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It  may  appear  to  some  people  that 
the  work  of  editing  a  magazine  like 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  easy 
compared  with  the  editing  of  an  or- 
dinary magazine  filled  entirely  with 
original  matter.  They  may  believe 
that  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  to 
gather  together  from  the  various 
periodicals  that  enter  this  office, 
enough  bright  articles  and  stories  to 
fill  an  issue  of  The  Busy  Man's. 

This  is  a  natural  deduction,  we 
admit,  but  let  us  say,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  a  year  and  a  half,  that 
the  task  is  not  nearly  as  easy  as  it 
would  appear  on  the  face  of  it.  True, 
we  do  not  have  to  scour  the  country 
for  articles,  but  none  the  less  we 
have  to  exercise  an  editorial  discre- 
tion, to  a  very  high  degree,  in  mak- 
ing our  selections.  Our  readers  look 
for  great  things  from  us.  They  say, 
in  effect,  you  have  the  opportunity 
of  supplying  us  with  the  cream  of  the 
contents  of  current  magazines  ;  see 
that  you  do  it  ;  we  expect  it  of  you. 

In  that  we  have  so  wide  a  field  to 
cover  ;  in  that  our  readers  form  so 
very  cosmopolitan  a  body  ;  our  choice 
of  material  becomes  a  severe  test.  It 
does  not  do  for  us  to  say,  that  is  a 
splendid  article,  let  us  reproduce  it. 
We  must  weigh  its  relative  merits 
and  discern  just  how  it  will  fit  in 
with  the  other  articles  selected  and 
how  it  will  appeal  to  various  classes 
of  readers. 

We  have  striven  during  the  past  to 
make  our  selections  varied  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  at  the  same  time 
harmonious  in  tone.  Wc  have  tried  to 
bear  in  mind  for  whom  we  are  cater- 
ing and  not  to  overdo  any  one  de- 
partment. With  what  measure  of 
success  we  have  labored  is  abundant- 


ly evidenced  by  the  very  general  fav- 
or accorded  our  magazine  in  all  quar- 
ters. 

We  have  at  length  developed  our  re- 
sources to  such  an  extent  that  we  be- 
lieve it  is  now  feasible  for  ns  to 
make  an  effort  to  enter  the  British 
field.  An  English  edition  is  being 
arranged  for,  which  will  circulate 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  We  al- 
ready have  an  office  in  London,  which 
will  take  charge  of  this  British  cir- 
culation. It  is  expected  that  the 
novel  idea  of  The  Bnsy  Man's  Maga- 
zine will  take  hold  as  readily  across 
the  ocean  as  it  has  done  in  Canada 
and  the   United  States. 

Have  you  noticed,  reader,  how  our 
advertising  pages  are  creeping  up  ? 
This  fact  should  interest  you,  for  it 
is  conceded  now-a-days  that  the 
strength  of  a  magazine  depends  on 
its  advertising  patronage.  With  some 
magazines,  such  an  increase  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  publisher  ;  with 
others  it  is  expended  in  securing  bet- 
ter articles  and  finer  illustrations  ; 
with  us,  it  will  mean  an  enlarged 
magazine  and  more  reading  matter 
for  the  money. 

The  editor  wishes  us  to  state  that 
the  article  by  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Cros- 
land,  entitled,  "The  Man  Who  Invent- 
ed Lying,"  which  appeared  in  our 
January  number,  should  not  have 
been  credited  to  "Smith's  Maga- 
zine," but  to  the  "English  Illustrat- 
ed Magazine."  This  correction  is 
made  in  justice  to  the  English  pub- 
lication, which  has  always  taken  a 
high  place  among  current  magazines 
for  the  originality  of  its  contents. 
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Oe  Cbornton-Smitb  Company 

will  submit  Designs  and  Estimates  for  the 

COMPLETE   DECORATION  and 
FURNITURE 

of  Houses,  including  Painting,  Paper-hanging,  Panel- 
hng.  Parquetry,  Electric  Lighting,  Carpet-Planning, 
Upholstery,  Wall-hangings,  etc. 

Patterns  sent  of  Wall-papers,  Silks,  Linens,  Cretonnes, 
Tapestries  and  other  Fabrics 

SHOWROOMS: 


11   KING  ST.   WEST 
TORONTO 


and 


123  OXFORD  ST. 
LONDON,  ENG. 
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The  Lords  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 

BY    MICHAEL    MacDONAGH    IN    THE    MONTHLY    REVIEW 

The  work  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative  assembly  is  widely  known.  This  body 
also  acts  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  British  Realm,  but  few  are  familiar  with  its 
work  while  acting  in  its  appellate  capacity.    Mr.  MacDonagh  outlines  a  session  of  this  courf . 


THE  House  of  Lords  is  not  only 
a  deliberative  and  legislative 
assembly.  It  is  also  the  su- 
preme Appeal  Court  of  this  realm. 
As  such  it  is  the  ultimate  resort  of 
the  suitor  who  thinks  an  injustice 
has  been  done  him  by  a  decision  of 
any  of  the  law  courts.  Its  judgment 
on  the  question  at  issue  is  final,  and 
can  be  set  aside  only  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  its  appellate  capacity  are  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  adjourn- 
ment, prorogation,  or  even  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament.  The  House 
sits  as  it  pleases  according  to  its 
list  of  appeals  during  term.  The 
public  are  freely  admitted  to  the 
House.  It  is  seldom  that  a  visitor, 
inspired  solely  by  curiosity,  finds  his 
way  there,  and  yet  to  see  a  sitting 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  the 
land  is  an  interesting  experience.  In 
its  composition,  its  procedure,  and 
its  environment  it  is  utterly  unlike 
any  other  court.  The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor enters  the  chamber,  wearing  his 
long   flowing   robe    and   full-bottomed 


wig.  He  is  preceded  by  the  Sergeant- 
at-arms,  bearing  the  Mace  on  his 
shoulder,  and  by  another  functionary 
called  the  Purse-bearer,  carrying  a 
gorgeously  embroidered  satchel  sup- 
posed to  hold  the  great  seal,  of 
which  the  Chancellor  is  the  Lord 
Keeper.  The  other  Law  Lords  are 
already  in  their  places.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  takes  his  seat  on  the 
Woolsack,  and  the  Mace  is  placed  be- 
hind him.  The  presence  of  the  Mace 
indicates  that  tlie  House  is  sitting. 
The  House  of  Lords  always  opens  its 
proceedings  with  devotions.  When  it 
meetS;  for'  legislative  bulsiness, 
prayers  for  Divine  light  and  leading 
in  the  deliberations  are  recited  by 
one  of^  the  Bishops.  Similar  invoca- 
tions are  now  offered  up  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  responses  are 
given  by   the   other   Law  Lords. 

But  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  have 
not  yet  been  opened  to  the  litigants 
and  their  counsel.  Besides  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Law  Lords  the 
only  persons  present  at  devotions 
are  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  the  Purse- 
bearer,     one     of     the     clerks     of     the 
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House,  who  takes  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  its  orders 
and  judgments,  and  the  Yeoman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  .  After 
prayers  the  clerk  reads  the  title  of 
the  first  appeal  case  on  the  list. 
"Call  in  the  parties  in  the  case," 
says  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  Black 
Rod,  and  thereupon  the  doors  of  the 
Chamber  are  thrown  open.  Immedi- 
ately inside  the  portals  is  a  low  oak 
partition  or  barrier  running  across 
the  Chamber.  This  is  the  famous 
Bar.  Here  the  lawyers,  litigants, 
and  general  public  assemble.  In  the 
centre  of  the  barrier  there  is  a  sort 
of  pen,  in  which  the  Speaker  stands 
when  the  Commons  are  summoned  by 
Black  Rod  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  within  it  counsel  for  both  appel- 
lant and  respondent,  with  their  so- 
licitors, are  accommodated  when  the 
House  sits  as  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  comes  down 
from  the  Woolsack  and  takes  his  seat 
at  a  temporary  table,  spread  with  a 
scarlet  cloth,  placed  near  the  Bar. 
The  other  Law  Lords  sit  on  the 
front  benches  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Bar,  each  with  a  small  move- 
able table  before  him  provided  with 
pens,  ink  and  paper,  and  a  copy  of  a 
book,  purple-bound,  containing  the 
statements  of  the  case  on  which  the 
rival  parties  in  the  appeal  respect- 
ively rely.  Unlike  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Law  Lords  are  in  ordin- 
ary morning  attire.  It  seems 
strange  that  while  in  all  the  lower 
(iourts  the  judges  wear  the  imposing 
trappings  of  their  office,  here,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  alone  sits  in  wig  and 
gown.  The  reason  is  that  despite  a 
statute  regulating  the  formation  and 
practice  of  the  court,  it  remains,  at 
least  in  theory,  no  court  at  all,  but 
one  of  the  Houses  of  Legislature  sit- 
ting  in   a   judicial   capacity.    It   will 


be  observed,  too,  that  the  forms  and 
procedure  of  a  legislative  body, 
rather  than  a  court,  are  observed 
throughout  the  proceedings. 

Every  peer  has  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  whether  it  sits  as  a  final 
Court  of  Appeal  or  as-  a  branch  of 
the  Legislature.  But  in  practice  lay 
peers  never  interfere  in  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and  the 
hearing  of  appeals  is  left  entirely  to 
the  Law  Lords.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1824  every  lay  peer  was  bound  to 
attend  the  House  when  it  sat  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  at  least  once  in  a 
session,  under  a  penalty  of  £50. 
Three  lords  constitute  a  house  for 
judicial  as  well  as  for  legislative 
purposes,  and  the  object  of  the  stat- 
ute in  compelling  the  attendance  of 
lay  peers  in  rotation  was  to  secure 
a  quorum  for  appellate  business.  The 
court  often  consisted  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  one  of  his  surviving 
predecessors  in  office,  and  two  lay 
peers,  but  the  decision  in  the  appeal 
was  left  to  the  Law  Lord.  The  lay 
peers  were  simply  dumb  figures 
brought  in  to  comply  with  the 
Standing  Order,  which  requires  a 
([uorum  of  three  before  business  can 
be  proceeded  with.  Several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  reme- 
dy this  state  of  things  before  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  was  found.  With 
a  view  to  strengthening 'the  legal  ele- 
ment iri  the  House,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  lords  who  had  been  judges 
of  the  High  Court,  the  Queen, 
on  the  advice  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  Government  in  1856,  revived 
the  right  of  the  Crown  to  make  life 
peers,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  for 
four  hundred  years  and  issued  a  pat- 
ent creating  Sir  James  Parke,  form- 
erly a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Wensleydale  '"for  and  during  the 
term  of  his  natural  life."  The  Lords 
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were  jealous  of  their  rank  and  privi- 
leges as  an  hereditary  order.  "The 
very  essence  of  nobility,"  said  Lord 
Malmesbury  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
"is  in  the  succession  of  the  title  to 
posterity."  They  disputed  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  create  peerages  for 
life.  The  question  was  the  subject  of 
many  stormy  debates  in  the  Upper 
Chamber.  Finally  the  peers  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  patent  conferred 
only  the  empty  title  of  "lord,"  with- 
out the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Government, 
bowing  to  the  decision,  created  the 
peerage  afresh  by  making  Baron 
Wensleydale  an  hereditary  peer,  with 
the  customary  right  of  succession  to 
heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten. 

Sixteen  years  elapsed  before  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  again 
became  the  subject  of  public  discus- 
sion. In  1872  Lord  Hatherley,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Gladstone's  ad. 
ministration,  brought  in  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
both  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council— which  hears  appeals  from 
India  and  the  Colonies — and  to  create 
instead  an  Imperial  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  for  the  decision  of  all  cases 
which  went  hitherto  to  these  separ- 
ate and  independent  tribunals.  The 
feeling  among  the  Lords  was  strongl;/ 
against  any  invasion  of  their  ancient 
privilege  to  revise  on  appeal  the 
judgments  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
the  bill  consequently  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. In  the  following  year  Lord 
Selborne — who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Woolsack  in  the  same  administration 
on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hather- 
ley owing  to  failing  eyesight — intro- 
duced another  Supreme  Court  of  Ju- 
dicature Rill.  This  measure  also 
dealt   with   the  question  of  appellate 


jurisdiction.  It  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  the  duplicate  machinery  of 
Lords  and  Judicial  Committee  one 
Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  nine 
judges,  sitting  in  three  divisions. 
The  bill  passed  both  Houses.  The 
Lords  had  now  surrendered  by  Act  of 
Parliament  their  ancient  jurisdiction 
over  appeals.  However,  they  soon 
repented  of  their  action,  and  not  too 
late  to  prevent  the  constitution  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
new  court  was  to  deal  only  with 
English  appeals,  Irish  and  Scottish 
appeals  being  still  reserved  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Before  the  date  on 
which  the  act  was  to  come  into  op- 
eration so  great  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  the  measure  by  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  backed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  In  1876  Lord  Cairns — then  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Disraeli's  admin- 
istration— also  tried  his  hand  at  the 
reorganization  of  our  judicature  sys- 
tem. He  brought  in  another  meas- 
ure, entitled  the  Appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion Bill,  which  passed  and  came 
into  operation.  By  this  statute  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords 
was  preserved,"  and  the  House  as  thft 
Court  of  Appeal  made  more  efficient. 
Formerly  the  House,  sitting  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal,  was  often  consti- 
tuted, as  we  have  seen,  of  one  Law 
Lord  and  two  lay  peers.  The  act  of 
1876  provides  that  at  least  three 
Law  Lords  shall  be  present  at  the 
hearing  and  determination  of  ap- 
peals. Law  Lords  consist  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
judges  who  are  peers  of  the  realm, 
peers  who  have  held  high  judicial  of- 
fice, and  four  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Or- 
dinary. The  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary  were  specially  created  by 
the  act  of  1876  to  assist  the  House 
in  the  discharge  of  its  judicial  busi- 
ness.   The  qualification  required  of  a 
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Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  is  that 
he  has  been  a  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Courts  for  not  less  than  two  years, 
or  that  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  a  practising  barrister  in 
England  or  Ireland,  or  a  practising 
advocate  in  Scotland.  He  has  a  sal- 
ary of  £6,000  a  year,  with  a  pension 
of  £4,000  a  year  on  retirement,  and 
the  rank  of  a  Baron  for  life.  Though 
a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  re- 
ceives a  writ  of  summons  to  sit  and 
vote  as  a  peer  in  the  House  of- Lords 
as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature,  his 
title  does  not  descend  to  his  heir. 

An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
House  of  Lords  from  any  order  or 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
England,  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ire- 
land, or  the  Court  of  Session,  in 
Scotland,  in  a  civil  suit.  Before  the 
case  has  reached  any  of  these  appeal 
courts  it  must,  of  course,  have  been 
heard  and  decided  in  a  lower  tri- 
bunal, so  that  the  question  at  issue 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  judgment 
in  at  least  two  courts — the  court  in 
which  the  suit  originated  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal — ere  it  conies  finally 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the 
party  who  has  lost  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  his  faith  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause  still  unshaken,  or  is  ad- 
vised by  his  counsel  that  the  decision 
of  the  court  is  against  the  law,  he 
may  obtain  from  the  House  of  Lords 
a  definite,  fixed  and  final  judgment 
on  the  legal  point  at  issue.  But  this 
unquestionable  interpretation  of  the 
law,  by  the  highest  legal  luminaries 
of  the  land,  is  a  very  costly  pro- 
ceeding. The  appellant  who  seeks  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
— that  is,  the  Court  of  Appeal— re- 
versed or  varied  must  give,  as  se- 
curity for  costs — should  the  judgment 
of  the  House  be  against  him — his 
personal  obligation  to  the  amount  of 


£500  and  the  bond  of  a  surety  for 
£200.  There  are  also,  of  course,  the 
fees  of  the  agents  and  counsel,  which 
are  enormous.  The  respondent,  or 
the  party  in  whose  favor  the  Court 
of  Appeal  has  decided,  is  not  requir- 
ed to  give  security  for  costs,  but 
should  the  House  reverse  the  decis- 
ion he  may  be  required  to  bear  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  the  appellant. 
Giving  security  for  costs  is  now, 
however,  the  only  thing  prelimin- 
arily required  of  the  appellant. 
An  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  is  brought  by  way  of  petition. 
It  must  be  addressed  "To  the  Right 
Honorable  the  House  of  Lords,"  and 
set  forth  that  it  is  "the  humble  pe- 
tition and  appeal"  of  So-and-so, 
praying  that  the  judgment  in  such- 
and-such  a  case  "may  be  reviewed 
before  His  Majesty  the  King  in  his 
Court  of  Parliament,  in  order  that 
the  said  court  may  determine  what 
of  right  and  according  to  the  law 
and  custom  of  this  realm  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  subject-matter  of  such 
appeal."  The  petition  must  be 
printed  on  parchment.  The  reason- 
ableness of  its  prayer  must  be  certi- 
fied to  by  two  counsel,  who  have  ap- 
peared for  the  appellant  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  or  propose  to  plead  for  him 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Forty 
copies  of  the  counter  cases  of  the 
disputants,  printed  in  clear  type  on 
quarto  sheets,  and  bound  in  book 
form,  at  the  expense  of  the  appellant 
must  be  lodged  with  the  petition  in 
the  office  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  also  required  that  ten  copies  of 
the  book  are  to  be  bound  in  purple 
cloth  for  the  use  of  the  Law  Lords. 
It  is  a  most  grave  and  solemn 
tribunal,  the  House  of  Lords  sitting 
for  appellate  business.  The  case  opens 
at  once.  No  preliminary  objections 
of  a  technical  nature  or  applications 
for   adjournment    are    allowed.     Such 
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points  are  previously  dealt  with  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  called  the 
Appeal  Committee,  which  is  appoint- 
ed at  the  opening-  of  every  session  to 
relieve  the  House,  sitting-  as  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  of  the  work  of  seeing-  that 
the  Standing  Orders  have  been  com- 
plied with  by  appellants,  and  of  deal- 
ing with  respondents'  objections  to 
the  appeal  or  applications  for  an 
extension  of  time.  There  is  no 
bustle  and  no  excitement.  Dignity 
and  decorum  reign  supreme.  The 
methods  of  the  court  are  austerely 
judicial.  No  witnesses  are  examined. 
It  is  all  argument.  Brow-beating  is 
therefore  unknown.  Two  counsel  are 
heard  on  each  side.  The  lawyer  who 
opens  the  case  stands  at  the  centre 
of  the  Bar,  and  in  a  placid  conver- 
sational style  states  at  great  length 
the  facts  and  the  points  of  law  on 
which  he  relies.  Then  counsel  on  the 
other  side  leisurely  and  with  similar 
amplitude  unfolds  the  case  of  his 
client.  The  Court  listens  with  un- 
wearied patience  and  the  closest  at- 
tention to  the  apparently  intermin- 
able addresses  of  the  lawyers.  Judg- 
ment is  not,  as  a  rule,  delivered  at 
the  close  of  the  arguments.  Knotty 
legal  problems,  or  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult points  of  equity,  are  always  in- 
volved in  these  appeals,  and  there- 
fore their  lordships  allow  themselves 
plenty  of  time  for  the  consideration 
of  their  judg-ment. 

On  the  day  of  judg-ment  the  House 
does  not  display  quite  the  same  as- 
pect that  it  wore  on  the  day  the  ar- 
guments were  heard.  The  Law  Lords 
are  again  sitting  on  the  front  benches 
close  to  the  Bar,  with  their  little 
tables  before  them  ;  but  the  Lord 
Chancellor  is  now  on  the  Woolsack- 
Rising-  from  his  seat,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor reads  his  judgment  from  a 
manuscript,  and  concludes  by  moving 
that    the    order    or    verdict    appealed 


from  be  affirmed,  altered,  or  revers- 
ed, as  the  case  may  be.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  is  followed  by  the  other 
Law  Lords,  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence, each  in  like  manner  reading 
from  a  manuscript  reasons  justifying 
the  decision  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
All  begin  their  addresses  with  the 
invocation,  "My  Lords."  They  are 
supposed  to  be  not  judges  delivering 
judgment  in  a  case,  but  members  of 
a  legislative  assembly  stating  in  de- 
bate the  reasons  why  the  House 
should  take  a  certain  course  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  before  it. 

When  all  the  Law  Lords  have 
spoken,  the  question  at  issue  is  put 
in  exactly  the  same,  form  as  if  the 
House  were  sitting  for  the  purposes 
of  legislation.  Should  the  Lord 
Chancellor  have  arrived  at  a  decision 
hostile  to  the  appellant,  he  says  : 
"The  question  is  that  this  appeal 
be  dismissed.  As  many  as  are  of 
that  opinion  will  say  Content  ;  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  Not-Content"  ; 
and  then  he  adds,  "The  Contents 
have  it."  The  House  is  usually 
unanimous    in    its    decisions.  But 

should  there  be  a  conflict  of  opinion 
among  the  Law  Lords,  judgment  is 
pronounced  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  majority.  It  is  possible 
however,  that  there  may  not  be  a 
majority  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
the  event  of  a  tie,  or  an  equal  di- 
vision between  the  Law  Lords,  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
stands,  and  each  party  have  to  pay 
their  own  costs.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  cases  where  the  issue  has 
been  decided  unanimously  or  by  a 
majority,  finally  declares  :  "The 
judgment  of  the  House  is  that  this 
appeal  be  dismissed,  and  that  the 
appellant  do  pay  the  respondent's 
costs  in  the  appeal."  The  decision 
thus  given  is  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Ijords,  and  it  is  entered  as 
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such  in  the  Journals  of  the  House. 
It  does  not  make  the  law,  nor  alter 
the  law.  It  interprets  and  fixes  the 
law.  What  it  says  is  the  last  word 
on  the  tangled  legal  point  at  issue. 
The  fiat  is  final  and  irrevocable.   Its 


definition  of  the  law  can  be  altered, 
amended,  or  added  to  only  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  for  Parliament,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  once  put  it,  can 
do  anything  except  make  a  man  a 
woman  or  a  woman  a  man. 


Potent  Reasons  for  Bankruptcy 

1D0  NOT  CALL  for  a  man  who  deals  in  conditions  and 
cannot  offer  a  remedy.  Measured  by  this  standard,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  the  Two  potent  reasons  for 
bankruptcy  ;  the  first,  dishones»ty  ;  the  second,  lack  of 
judgment.  There  is  no  adequate  preventive  for  bank- 
ruptcy caused  by  dishonesty.  I  believe  that  a  man  is 
either  honest  or  dishonest.  There  is  a  strong  line  of 
demarkation.  I  do  not  believe  with  the  demagogue,  who 
claims  that  men  form  corporations  for  dishonest  pur- 
poses. If  you  observe  the  acts  of  the  honest  man  you 
will  find  that  his  honesty  permeates  every  transaction, 
both  in  his  home  and  commercial  life. 

An  honest  man  usually  considers  his  standing  first 
and  profit  afterw^ard.  He  zealously  guards  his  standing 
w^ith  the  same  sacredness  that  a  w^oman  does  her  purity. 
He  is  broad  gauged,  open,  fair  and  just.  Contrariwise  the 
dishonest  man  is  usually  dishonest  in  all  his  walks  of 
life.  The  romancer  will  tell  you  that  the  modern  crook 
is  an  ideal  son,  husband  and  father,  but  this  classifica- 
tion is  usually  based  upon  fable  instead  of  fact. 

I  should  say  that  not  over  20  per  cent,  of  bankrupt- 
cy is  caused  by  dishonesty.  This  leaves  80  per  cent,  as 
the  result  of  the  second  cause,  lack  of  judgment.  I 
never  knew  a  successful  business  man  that  was  not  a 
man  of  superior  judgment,  not  necessarily  brilliant,  but 
one  who,  by  judgment,  and  educated  by  the  school  of 
experience,  has  taught  himself  to  take  the  common  sense 
view  of  every  situation. 

CJHARLES  E.  FINLAY. 


Making  the  Best  of  It 

PEARSON'S    WEEKLY 

Showing  the  advantages  of  Optimism. 


SOME  people  seem  to  think  it 
is  a  sin  to  look  cheerful. 
They  go  through  life  with 
a  long  face,  and  wonder  why 
this  is  such  a  miserable  world.  These 
never  relax  beyond  a  sour  grin,  and 
if  they  see  anyone  else  laughing  or 
smiling  in  a  public  place  they  give 
him  a  stony  glare,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "That  fellow  must  be  either 
tipsy  or  a  lunatic." 

Now,  doctors  tell  us  that  if  we— 
you,  or  I,  or  anyone  else— *make  a 
practice  of  constantly  smiling  and 
laughing,  to  say  nothing  of  whistling 
and  singing,  not  only  will  our  fea- 
tures assume  a  permanently  cheerful 
expression,  but  our  dispositions  will 
actually  change  for  the  better. 

We  shall  become  cheerful  all  throagh 
with  the  result  that  the  petty  trou- 
bles of  life  will  slide  off  us  like  wa- 
ter off  a  duck's  back,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  bear  the  big  misfortunes  uilh 
an  equal  mind.  Even  the  most  mel- 
ancholy, liverish  individual  can  try 
this  prescription,  and  if  persevered 
in  it  is  guaranteed  to  effect  a  com- 
plete cure. 

There  is  hardly  a  person  alive  who 
does  not  infinitely  perfer  the  jolly, 
cheery  man  or  the  smiling,  happy- 
faced  woman  to  any  other  species  of 
humanity.  Everyone  knows  this,  1  ut 
the  trouble  is  that  they  don't  taLe 
the  trouble  to  realize  it.  If  only 
they  did,  we  should  not  see  this  mis- 
erable crying  over  spilt  milk  that 
goes  on  all  around  us.  The  man  with 
a  grievance  would  disappear  ;  cruelty 
and  bad  temper  would  vanish.  In 
fact,  the  millennium  would  be  at  our 
doors. 


Put  your  motive  as  low  .is  jou 
please,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  pays 
to  be  cheerful  and  to  make  the  best 
of  things.  Who  is  the  popular  boy 
at  school?  Not  the  pale-faced  "s\^ot- 
ter,"  who  goes  up  a  form  a  lerm. 
No,  it  is  invariably  some  cheery  fel- 
low who  is  good  at  games,  never 
knows  when  he  is  beaten,  and  who 
takes  the  rough  with  the  smooth  just 
as  it  comes.  Above  all,  a  boy  who 
does  not  lose  his  temper  easily. 

The  same  holds  good  in  after  life. 
They  may  tell  you  that  the  fa-ce  is 
no  index  to  the  character,  but  let 
me  ask,  supposing  you  were  an  em- 
ployer of  clerks,  and  two  men  came 
to  you  with  similar  testimonials,  one 
a  bright,  cheery-faced  youth,  1  he  ( th- 
er  a  cadaverous,  solemn-looking  fel- 
low, which  would  you  choose  .' 

Would  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the 
former  would  probably  stand  wig- 
ging much  better  than  the  latter, 
that  he  would  not  growl  if  kept  late 
at  the  office  by  press  of  work,  and 
that  in* any  case  you  would  far  soun- 
er  have  his  pleasant  face  about  you 
than  the  other's   melancholy   visage  ? 

Just  the  same  in  the  matter  of 
marriage.  Few  girls  care  for  sour- 
faced,  grumpy  men,  however  well 
their  pockets  are  lined.  It  is  the 
cheery  man  with  the  pleasant,  gen- 
ial manner  and  hearty  laugh  who 
stands  first  in  their  affections.  And 
a  man  is  attracted  in  just  the  same 
way.  He  can  stand  a  lot  of  faults, 
even  such  as  extravagance  and  care- 
lessness, if  he  is  always  sure  of  a 
pleasant,  smiling  face  at  the  other 
end  of  his  table. 

Who   is     the     most    successful   emi- 
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grant  of  all  nationalities  ?  The  Irish- 
man. And  if  you  ask  why,  it  is  sim- 
ply because  of  his  sunny  nature  and 
his  tendency  to  look  on  the  best  side 
of  things.  "Sure,  it  might  have  been 
worse  !"  an  Irishman  will  exclaim 
when  he  comes  home  and  finds  that 
a  cyclone  has  blown  to  smithereens 
the  house  which  he  has  spent  nearly 
a  year  of  hard  toil  in  building  with 
his  own  hands.  "Praise  be,  the  old 
woman  wasn't  inside  !" 

That  is  the  proper  spirit.  Rigo, 
the  Gipsy  musician,  wept  bitterly  in 
court  when  condemned  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable fine  to  his  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess Chimay,  and  his  admirers  pass- 
ed the  hat  and  collected  the  money. 
But  that  was  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule. 

In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
cases   out  of  a  thousand  no    amount 


of  tears  or  lamentations  will  make 
good  loss  or  damage.  By  weeping 
you  only  waste  your  own  energies, 
spoil  your  temper,  and  annoy  those 
around  you.  Much  better  say,  like 
the  Irishman,  "Sure,  it  might  have 
been  worse,"  and  set  to  work  there 
and  then  to  put  things  right. 

Be  sure  of  one  thing.  The  more  you 
lament  over  spilt  milk  the  less  sym- 
pathy you  will  get  from  others.  The 
world  loves  a  cheerful  loser,  and  will 
do  a  lot  more  for  him  than  for  the 
fellow  who  stands  about  and  reviles 
his  luck.  However  badly  off  you  are, 
there  is  certain  to  be  someone  else 
much  worse. 

Another  point  which  mustn't  be  for- 
gotten is  the  good  example  which  a 
cheerful  person  sets  to  those  around, 
especially  to  those  in  the  same  house. 
Cheerfulness  is  delightfully  infectious. 


Try  to  be  happy  in  this  present  moment,  and  put  not 
off  being  so  to  a  time  to  come,  as  though  that  time 
should  be  of  another  make  from  this,  which  has  already 
come  and  is  sure. 


Friday,  the  Thirteenth 

BY    THOMAS    W.     LAWSON 

In  the  preceding  instalment  of  this  story  we  are  introduced  to  James  Randolph  of  the 
great  financial  house  of  Randolph  &  Randolph,  who  is  telling  the  story  and  to  Bob  Brownley, 
his  old  College  chum,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  tale  is  playing  a  wild  game  on  til's  Exchange. 
An  explanation  follows  of  how  Miss  Beulah  Sands  came  to  Brownley  for  assistance  and 
became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Randolph. 

(Continued  from  January  Number) 


THE  following  week  saw  Miss 
Sands,  of  Virg-innia,  private 
secretary  to  the  head  of  Ran- 
dolph &  Randolph,  established  in  a 
little  office  between  mine  and  Bob's. 
She  had  not  been  there  a  day  before 
we  knew  she  was  a  worker.  She 
spent  the  hours  going  over  reports 
and  analyzing  financial  statements, 
showing  a  sagacity  extraordinary  in 
so  young  a  person.  She  explained 
her  knowledge  of  figures  by  the  hand 
work  she  had  done  for  the  judge,  all 
of  whose  accounts  she  had  kept.  Bob 
and  I  saw  that  she  was  bent  on 
smothering  her  memory  in  that  anti- 
dote for  all  ills  of  heart  and  sovjI— 
work.  Her  office  life  was  simplicity 
itself.  She  spoke  to  no  one  except 
Bob,  save  in  connection  with  such 
business  matters  of  the  firm's  as  she 
was  given  to  attend  to.  To  the  oth- 
ers in  the  banking-house  she  was  just 
an  unconventional  young  literary 
woman  whose  high  social  connections 
had  gained  her  this  opportunity  of 
getting  at  the  secrets  of  finance, 
from  actual  experience,  for  use  in 
forthcoming  novels.  It  had  got 
abroad  that  she  was  the  writer  of 
great  distinction  who,  under  a  nom 
de  plume,  had  recently  made  quite  a 
dent  in  the  world's  literary  shell— a 
suggestion  that  I  rightly  guessed  was 
one  of  Bob's  delicate  ways  of  smooth- 
ing out  her  path.  I  had  tried  in  ev- 
ery way  to  make  things  easy  for 
her,  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
draw  her  out  in  talk,  and  finally  I 
gave  it  up.  Had  it  not  been  that 
B 


every  time  I  passed  her  office  door  I 
was  compelled  by  the  fascination 
which  I  had  first  felt,  and  which, 
instead  of  diminishing,  had  increased 
with  her  reticence,  to  look  in  at  the 
quiet  figure  with  the  downcast  eyes, 
working  away  at  her  desk  as  though 
her  life  depended  on  never  missing  a 
second,  I  should  not  have  known  she 
was  in  the  building.  My  wife,  at  my 
suggestion,  had  tried  to  induce  her  to 
visit  us  ;  in  fact,  after  I  had  let  her 
into  just  enough  of  Beulah  Sands' s 
story  so  that  she  could  see  things  on 
a  true  slant,  she  had  decided  to  try 
to  bring  her  to  our  house  to  live. 
But  though  the  girl  was  sweetly 
gentle  in  her  appreciation  of  Kate's 
thoughtful  attentions,  in  her  inde- 
scribable way  she  made  us  both  feel 
that  our  efforts  would  be  for  naught, 
that  her  position  must  be  the  same 
as  that  of  any  other  clerk  in  the  of- 
fice. We  both  finally  left  her  to  her- 
self. Bob  explained  to  me,  some 
three  weeks  after  she  came  to  the 
office,  that  she  received  no  visitors 
at  her  home,  a  hotel  on  a  quiet  up- 
town street,  and  that  even  he  had 
never  had  permission  to  call  upon 
her  there. 

But  from  the  day  she  came  to  occu- 
py her  desk  in  our  office.  Bob  was  a 
changed  man,  whether  for  better  or 
for  worse  neither  Kate  nor  I  could 
decide.  His  old  bounding  elasticity 
was  gone,  and  with  it  his  rollicking 
laugh.  He  was  now  a  man  where  he 
had  been  a  boy,  a  man  with  a  bur- 
den.   Even  if  I  had  not  heard  Beulah 
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that  Bob  was  staggering  under  a 
strange  load.  While  before,  from  the 
close  of  the  Stock  Exchange  until  its 
opening  the  next  morning,  he  was,  as 
Kate  was  fond  of  putting  it,  always 
ready  to  fill  in  for  anything  from 
chaperon  to  nurse,  always  open  for 
any  lark  we  planned,  from  a  Bohemi- 
an dinner  to  the  opera,  now  he  often 
disappeared  from  our  view,  outside 
of  business  hours,  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  In  the  office  it  used  to  be  a 
saying  that  outside  gong-strikes, 
Bob  Brownley  did  not  know  he  was 
in  the  stock  business.  Every  clerk 
knew  when  Bob  came  or  went,  for  it 
was  with  a  rush,  a  shout,  a  laugh, 
and  a  bang  of  doors  ;  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange  no  man 
played  so  many  pranks,  or  filled  his 
orders  with  so  much  jolly  good- 
nature and  hilarious  boisterousness. 
But  from  the  day  the  Virginian 
lady  crossed  his  path.  Bob  Brownley 
was  a  man  who  was  thinking,  think- 
ing, thinking  all  the  time.  It  was 
only  with  an  effort  that  he  would 
keep  his  eyes  on  whomever  he  was 
Sands's  story,  I  should  have  guessed 
talking  with  long  enough  to  take  in 
what  was  said,  and  if  the  saying  oc- 
cupied much  time  it  would  be  appar- 
ent to  the  talker  that  Bob  was  off 
in  the  clouds.  All  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates remarked  the  change,  but  I 
alone,  except  perhaps  Kate,  had  any 
idea  of  the  cause.  I  knew  that  two 
million  dollars  and  the  coming  New 
Year  were  hurdling  like  kangaroos 
over  Bob's  mental  rails  and  ditches, 
though  I  did  not  know  it  from  any- 
thing he  told  me,  for  after  that  talk 
on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Tribesman 
he  had  shut  up  like  a  clam. 

He  did  not  exactly  shun  me,  but 
showed  me  in  many  ways  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  new  world,  in 
which  he  desired  to  be  alone.  That 
Beulah  Sands's  plight  had  roused  into 


intense  activity  all  the  latent  ro- 
mance of  my  friend's  nature  did  not 
surprise  me.  I  foresaw  from  the  first 
that  Bob  would  fall  head  over  heels 
in  love  with  this  beautiful,  sorrow- 
laden  girl,  arid  it  was  soon  obvious 
that  the  long-delayed  shaft  had  plant- 
ed its  point  in  the  innermost  depths 
of  his  being.  His  was  more  than 
love  ;  a  fervid  idolatry  now  had  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  mind  and  body. 
Yet  its  outward  manifestations  were 
the  opposite  of  what  one  would  have 
looked  for  in  this  gay  and  optimis- 
tic Southerner.  It  was  rather  priest- 
like worship,  a  calm  imperturbabili- 
ty that  nothing  seemed  to  distract 
or  upset,  at  least  in  the  presence  of 
the  goddess  who  was  its  object.  Ev- 
ery morning  he  would  pass  through 
my  office  headed  for  the  little  room 
she  occupied  as  if  it  were  his  one 
objective  point  of  the  day,  but  once 
he  heard  his  own  "Good  morning. 
Miss  Sands"  he  seemed  to  round  to, 
and  while  in  her  presence  was  the 
Bob  Brownley  of  old.  He  would  be 
in  and  out  all  day  on  any  and  every 
pretext,  always  entering  with  undis- 
guised eagerness,  leaving  with  a  slow, 
dreamy  reluctance.  That  he  never 
saw  her  outside  the  office,  I  am 
sure,  for  she  said  good-night  to  him 
when  he  or  she  left  for  the  day  with 
the  same  don't-come-with-me  dignity 
that  she  exhibited  to  all  the  rest  of 
us.  I  had  not  attempted  to  say  a 
word  to  Bob  about  his  feeling  for 
Beulah  Sands,  nor  had  he  ever 
brought  up  the  subject  to  me.  On 
the  contrary,  he  studiously  avoided 
it. 

Three  months  of  the  six  had  now 
passed,  and  with  each  day  I  thought 
I  noted  an  increasing  anxiety  in 
Bob.  He  had  opened  a  special  ac- 
count for  Miss  Sands  on  the  books 
of  the  house  in  his  name  as  trustee, 
with  a  credit  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
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lars,  and  we  both  watched  it  with  a 
painful  tenseness  of  scrutiny.  It  had 
grown  by  uneven  jerks,  until  the  bal- 
ance on  October  1st  was  almost  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  some 
of  the  trades  Bob  had  consulted  me, 
and  on  others,  two  in  particular 
where  he  closed  up  after  a  few  days' 
operations  with  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  profit,  I  did  not 
even  know  what  the  trading  was 
based  on  until  the  stocks  had  been 
sold.    Then  he  said  : 

"Jim,  that  little  lady  from  Virgin- 
ia can  give  us  a  big  handicap  and 
play  us  to  a  standstill  at  our  own 
game.  She  told  me  to  buy  all  the 
Burlington  and  Sugar  her  account 
would  stand,  and  did  not  even  ask 
for  my  opinion.  In  both  cases  I 
thought  the  operations  were  more  the 
result  of  a  wakeful  night  and  an  1- 
must-do-something  decision  than  any- 
thing else,  and  I  tackled  both  with  a 
shiver  ;  but  when  she  told  me  to  sell 
them  out  at  a  time  I  thought  they 
looked  like  going  higher  and  the  next 
day  they  slumped,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  about  the  destiny  that 
shapes  our  end." 

On  my  part  I  tried  to  help.  On 
one  occasion,  without  consulting  her, 
I  put  her  account  in  on  a  sure  thing 
underwriting,  wherein  she  stood  to 
made  a  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, but  when  Bob  told  her  what  I 
had  done,  she  insisted  with  great 
dignity  that  her  name  be  withdrawn. 
After  that  neither  of  us  dared  help 
her  to  any  short  cuts.  Bob  was 
deeply  impressed  by  her  principles, 
and,  commenting  on  them,  said  : 
"Jim,  if  all  Wall  Street  had  a  code 
similar  to  Beulah  Sands 's  to  hew  to 
in  their  gambles,  ours  would  be  a 
fairer  and  more  manly  game,  and 
many  of  the  multi-millionaires  would 
be  clerking,  while  a  lot  of  the  hand- 
to-mouth  traders  would  come  down- 


town in  a  new  auto  every  day  in  the 
week.  She  does  not  believe  in  stock- 
gambling.  She  has  worked  it  out 
that  every  dollar  one  man  makes  an- 
other loses  ;  that  the  one  who  makes 
gives  nothing  in  return  for  what  he 
gets  away  with  ;  and  that  the  other 
fellow's  loss  makes  him  and  his  as 
miserable  as  would  robbery  to  the 
same  amount.  Yet  she  realizes  that 
she  must  get  back  those  millions 
stolen  from  her  father  and  is  willing 
.to  smother  her  conscience  to  attempt 
it,  provided  she  takes  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  players.  The 
other  day  she  said  to  me.  'I  have  de- 
cided, because  of  my  duty  to  my 
father,  to  put  away  mj"-  prejudice 
against  gambling,  but  no  duty  to  him 
or  to  any  one  can  justify  me  in  play- 
ing with  marked  cards.'  Jim,  there 
is  food  for  reflection  for  you  and  me, 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

I  did  not  argue  it  with  him,  for, 
after  that  Saturday's  outburst,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  avoid 
stirring  Bob  up  unnecessarily.  Also, 
I  had  tried  to  admit  to  myself  that 
the  things  he  had  then  said  had  rais- 
ed some  uncomfortable  thoughts  m 
me,  thoughts  that  made  me  glance 
less  confidently  now  and  then  at  the 
old  sign  of  Randolph  &  Randolph  and 
at  the  big  ledger  which  showed  that 
I,  an  ordinary  citizen  of  a  free 
country,  was  the  absolute  possessor 
of  more  money  than  a  hundred  thous- 
and of  my  fellow  beings  together 
could  accumulate  in  a  lifetime,  al- 
though each  one  had  worked  harder, 
longer,  more  conscientiously,  and 
with  perhaps  more  ability  than  I. 

As  to  how  Beulah  Sands's  code  had 
affected  my  friend,  I  was  ignorant. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  association 
I  was  completely  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  he  was  doing  stockwise.  Up 
to  that  Saturday  I  was  the  first 
to  whom  he  would  rush  for  congratu- 
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lations  when  he  struck  it  'ich  over 
others  on  the  exchang-e,  and  he  in- 
variably sought  me  for  consolation 
when  the  boys  "upper-cut  him  hard," 
as  he  would  put  it.  Now  he  never 
said  a  word  about  his  trading-.  1 
saw  that  his  account  with  the  house 
was  inactive,  that  his  balance  was 
about  the  same  as  before  Miss 
Sands 's  advent,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  resting  on  his 
oars  and  g-iving-  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  her  account  and  the  execu- 
tion of  his  commissions.  His  hand- 
ling of  the  business  of  the  house 
showed  no  change.  He  still  was  the 
best  broker  on  the  floor.  However, 
knowing  Bob  as  I  did,  I  could  not 
get  it  out  of  my  mind  that  his  brain 
was  running  like  a  mill-race  in  search 
of  some  successful  solution  to  the 
tremendous  problem  that  must  be 
solved  in  the  next  three  months. 

Shortly  after  the  October  1st  state- 
ments had  been  sent  out,  Bob 
dropped  in  on  Kate  and  me  one 
night.  After  she  had  retired  and  we 
had  lit  our  cigars  in  the  library  he 
said  : 

"Jim,  I  want  some  of  that  old- 
fashioned  advice  of  yours.  Sugar  is 
selling  at  110,  and  it  is  worth 
it  ;  in  fact  it  is  cheap.  The  stock  is 
well  distributed  among  investors,  not 
much  of  it  floating  round  'the 
Street.'  A  good,  big  buying  move- 
ment, well  handled,  would  jump  it  up 
to  175  and  keep  it  there.  Am  I 
sound  ?" 

I  agreed  with  him. 

"All  right.  Now  what  reason  is 
there  for  a  good,  big,  stiff  uplift  ? 
The  tariff  bill  is  up  at  Washington. 
If  it  goes  through,  Sugar  will  be 
cheaper  at  175  than  at  110." 

Again  I  agreed. 

"  'Standard  Oil'  and  the  Sugar 
people  know  whether  it  is  going 
through,  for  they  control  the  Senate 


and  the  House  and  can  induce  the 
President  to  be  good.  What  do  you 
say  to  that  ?" 

"O.K.,"  I  answered. 

"No  question  about  it,  is  there  ?" 

"Not  the  slightest." 

"Right  again.  When  26  Broadway* 
gives  the  secret  order  to  the  Wash- 
ington boss  and  he  passes  it  out  to 
the  grafters,  there  will  be  a  quiet 
accumulation  of  stock,  won't  there?" 

"You've  got  that  right.  Bob." 

"And  the  man  who  knows  first 
when  Washington  begins  to  take  on 
Sugar  is  the  man  who  should  load 
up  quick  and  rush  it  up  to  a  high 
level.  If  he  does  it  quicklj^  the 
stock-holders,  who  now  have  it,  will 
get  a  juicy  slice  of  the  ripening  mel- 
on, a  slice  that  otherwise  would  go 
to  those  greedy  hypocrites  at  Wash- 
ington, who  are  always  publicly  pro- 
claiming that  they  are  there  to  serve 
their  fellow  countrymen,  but  who 
never  tire  of  expressing  themselves  to 
their  brokers  as  not  being  in  politics 
for  their  health." 

"So  far,  good  reasoning,"  I  com- 
mented. 

"Jim,  the  man  who  first  knows 
when  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  begin  to 
buy  Sugar,  is  the  man  who  can  kill 
four  birds  with  one  stone  :  Win 
back  a  part  of  Judge  Sands's  stolen 
fortune  ;  increase  his  own  pile 
against  the  first  of  January,  when,  if 
the  little  Virginian  lady  is  short  a 
few  hundred  thousand  of  the  neces- 
sary amount,  he  could,  if  he  found  a 
way  to  induce  her  to  accept  it,  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  ;  fatten  up  a  good 
friend's  bank  account  a  million  or  so, 
and  do  a  right  good  turn  for  the 
stockholders  who  are  about  to  be,  for 


•  "26  Broadway"  is  the  Wall  Street  figure 
of  speech  for  "Standard  Oil,"  which  has  its 
home  there. 
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the  hundredth  time,  bled  out  of  pro- 
fit rightfully  theirs." 

Bob  was  afire  with  enthusiasm,  the 
first  I  had  seen  him  show  for  three 
months.  Seeing  that  I  had  followed 
him  without  objection  so  far,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"Well,  Jim,  I  know  the  Washing- 
ton buying  has  begun.  All  I  know  I 
have  dug  out  for  myself  and  am  free 
to  use  it  anyway  I  choose.  I  have 
gone  over  the  deal  with  Beulah 
Sands,  and  we  have  decided  to 
plunge.  She  has  a  balance  of  about 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  I'm 
going  to  spread  it  thin.  I  am  going 
to  buy  her  20,000  shares  and  to  take 
on  iOjOO'O  for  myself.  If  you  went  in 
for  20,000  more,  it  would  give  me  a 
wide  sea  to  sail  in.  I  know  j^ou 
never  speculate,  Jim,  for  the  house, 
but  I  thought  you  might  in  this  case 
go  in  personally." 

"Don't  say  another  word.  Bob,"  I 
replied.  "This  time  the  rule  goes  by 
the  board.  But  I  will  do  better  :  I'll 
put  up  a  million  and  you  can  go  as 
high  as  70,000  for  me.  That  will 
give  you  a  buying  power  of  100,000, 
and  I  want  you  to  use  my  last  50,- 

000  shares  as  a  lifter." 

I  had  never  speculated  in  a  share 
of  stock  since  I  entered  the  firm  of 
Randolph  &  Randolph,  and  on  gener- 
al, special,  and  every  other  principles 
was  opposed  to   stock-gambling,   but 

1  saw  how  Bob  had  worked  it  out, 
and  that  to  make  the  deal  sure  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a 
good  reserve  buying  power  to  fall 
back  on  if,  after  he  got  started,  the 
"System"  masters,  whose  game  he 
was  butting  into  and  whose  plans  he 
might  upset,  should  start  in  to  jam 
the  price  down  to  drive  him  off  the 
track.  Bob  knew  how  I  looked  at  it 
and  ordinarily  would  not  have  al- 
lowed me  to  have  the  short  end  of 
the  deal,  but  so  changed  had  he    be- 


come in  his  anxiety  to  make  that 
money  for  the  Virginians  that  he 
grabbed  at  my  acceptance. 

"Thank  you,  Jim,"  he  said,  fer- 
vently, and  he  continued  :  "Old  man 
I  see  what's  going  through  your 
head,  but  I'll  accept  the  favor,  for 
the  deal  is  bound  to  be  successful.  I 
know  your  reason  for  coming  in  is 
just  to  help  out,  but  you  won't  feel 
badly  or  suffer  any,  because  your 
50,000  shares  will  be  used  more  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  deal's  success  than 
for  profit.  And  Miss  Sands  could  not 
object  to  the  part  you  play,  as  she 
did  at  the  underwriting,  for  you  will 
get  a  big  profit  anyway." 

Next  day  Sugar  was  lively  on  the 
Exchange.  Bob  bought  all  in  sight 
and  handled  it  in  a  masterly  way. 
When  the  closing  gong  struck,  Beulah 
Sands  had  20,000  shares,  which  av- 
eraged her  115  ;  Bob  and  I  had  30,- 
000  at  an  average  of  125,  and  the 
stock  had  closed  132  bid  and  in  big 
demand.  Miss  Sands'  20,000  showed 
$340,000  profit,  while  our  30,000 
showed  $210,000  at  closing  prices. 
All  the  houses  with  Washington  wires 
were  wildly  scrambling  for  sugar  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  jump.  And  it 
certainly  looked  as  though  the  shares 
were  good  for  the  figures  set  for 
them  by  Bob,  $175,  at  which  price 
the  Sands's  profits  would  be  $1,200,- 
000.  Bob  was  beside  himself  with 
joy.  He  dined  with  Kate  and  me, 
and  as  I  watched  him  my  heart  al- 
most stopped  beating  at  the  thought 
— "if  anything  should  happen  to  up- 
set his  plans  !"  His  happiness  was 
pathetic  to  witness.  He  was  like  a 
child.  He  threw  away  all  the  re- 
serve of  the  past  three  months  and 
laughed  and  was  grave  hy  turns.  Af- 
ter dinner,  as  we  sat  in  the  library 
over  our  coffee,  he  leaned  over  to  my 
wife  and  said  : 

"Katherine  Randolph,  you  and  Jim 
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don't  know  what  hell  I  have  been  in 
for  three  months,  and  now — will  to- 
morrow never  come,  so  I  may  get 
into  the  whirl  and  clean  up  this  deal 
and  send  that  girl  back  to  her  father 
with  the  money  !  I  wanted  her  to 
teleg-raph  the  judge  that  things  look- 
ed as  if  she  would  win  out  and  bring 
back  the  relief,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it.  She  is  a  marvellous 
w^oman.  She  has  not  turned  a  hair 
to-day.  I  don't  think  her  pulse  beats 
a  stroke  faster  to-night.  She  has 
not  sent  home  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment since  she  has  been  here,  more 
than  to  tell  her  father  she  is  doing 
well  with  her  stories.  It  seems  they 
both  agreed  that  the  only  way  to 
work  the  thing  out  was  'whole  hog 
or  none,'  and  she  was  to  say  nothing 
until  she  herself  could  bring  the  word 
'saved'  or  'lost.'  I  don't  know  but 
she  is  right.  She  says  if  she  should 
raise  her  father's  hopes,  and  then  be 
compelled  to  dash  them,  the  effect 
would  be  fatal." 

Bob  rushed  the  talk  along,  flitting 
from  one  point  to  another,  but  in- 
variably returning  to  Beulah  Sands 
and  to-morrow  and  its  saving  pro- 
fits. Finally,  he  got  to  a  pitch  where 
it  seemed  as  though  he  must  take  off 
the  screws,  and  before  Kate  or  I 
realized  what  was  coming  he  placed 
himself  in  front  of  us  and  said  : 

"Jim,  Kate,  I  cannot  go  into  to- 
morrow without  telling  you  some- 
thing that  neither  of  you  suspects. 
I  must  tell  some  one,  now  that  ev- 
erything is  coming  out  right  and 
that  Beulah  is  to  be  saved  ;  and 
whom  can  I  tell  but  you,  who  have 
been  all  to  me  ?— I  love  Beulah 
Sands,  surely,  deeply,  with  every 
bit  of  me.  I  worship  her,  I  tell  you, 
and  to-morrow,  to-morrow  if  this 
this  deal  comes  out  as  it  must  come, 
and  I  can  put  $1,500,000  into  her 
hands   and   send  her  home      to      her 


father,  then,  then,  I  will  tell  her  I 
love  her,  and  Jim,  Kate,  if  she'll 
marry  me,  good-by,  good-by  to  this 
hell  of  dollar-hunting,  good-by  to 
such  misery  as  I  have  been  in  for 
three  months,  and  home,  a  Virginia 
home,  for  Beulah  and  me."  He  sank 
into  a  chair  and  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  Poor,  poor  Bob,  strong 
as  a  lion  in  adversity,  hysterical  as 
a  woman  with  victory  in  sight. 

The  next  day  Sugar  opened  with  a 
wild  rush  :  "25,000  shares  from  140 
to  152."  That  is  the  way  it  came 
on  the  tape,  which  meant  that  the 
crowd  around  the  Sugar-pole  was  a 
mob  and  that  the  transactions  w^ere 
so  heavy,  quick,  and  tangled  that  no 
one  could  tell  to  a  certainty  just 
what  the  first  or  opening  price  "was; 
but  after  the  first  lull,  five  minutes 
after  the  gong,  there  were  reported 
transactions  aggregating  25,000 
shares  and  at  prices  varying  from 
140  to  152.  I  was  over  on  the  first 
floor  to  see  the  scramble,  for  it  was 
noised  about  long  before  ten  o'clock 
that  Sugar  would  open  wild,  and 
then,  too,  I  wanted  to  be  handy  if 
Bob  should  need  any  quick  advice. 

A  minute  before  the  gong  struck, 
there  were  300  men  jammed  around 
the  Sugar-pole  ;  men  with  set,  de- 
termined faces  ;  men  with  their  coats 
buttoned  tight  and  shoulders  thrown 
back  for  the  rush  to  which,  by  com- 
parison, that  of  a  football  team  is 
child's  play.  Every  man  in  that 
crowd  was  a  picked  man,  picked  for 
what  was  coming.  Each  felt  that 
upon  his  individual  powers  to  keep  a 
clear  head,  to  shout  loudest,  to  for- 
get nothing,  to  keep  his  feet,  and  to 
stay  as  near  the  centre  of  the  crowd 
as  possible,  depended  his  honor,  per- 
haps his  fortune,  or,  what  was  more 
to  him,  his  client's  fortune.  Nearly 
every  man  of  them  was  a  college 
graduate  who  had  won  his   spurs  at 
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athletics,  or  a  seasoned  floor  man, 
whose  training  had  been  even  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  college  camp- 
us. When  it  is  known  before  the 
opening-  of  the  Exchange  that  there 
are  to  be  "things  doing"  in  a  cer- 
tain stock,  it  is  the  rule  to  send  only 
the  picked  floor  men  into  the  crowd. 
There  may  be  a  fortune  to  make  or 
to  lose  in  a  minute  or  a  fraction  of 
a  minute.  For  instance,  the  man 
who  that  morning  was  able  to  secure 
the  first  5,0'00  shares  sold  at  140 
could  have  resold  them  five  minutes 
afterward  at  152  and  secured  sixty 
thousand  profit.  And  the  man  who 
was  sent  into  the  crowd  by  his  client 
to  sell  5,000  shares  at  the  opening 
and  who  got  but  140,  when  the  price 
would  be  152  by  the  time  he  reported 
to  his  customer,  was  a  man  to  be 
pitied.  Again,  the  trader  who  the 
night  before  had  decided  that  Sugar 
had  gone  up  too  fast,  and  who  had 
gone  short  (that  is,  sold  what  he  did 
not  have,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
purchasing at  a  lower  price  than  he 
sold  it  for)  5,00'0  shares  at  140  and 
who,  finding  himself  in  that  surging 
mob  with  sugar  selling  at  152,  could 
only  get  out  by  taking  a  loss  of  $60,- 
000,  or  by  taking  his  chance  of  later 
paying  162 — such  a  trader  was  also 
to  be  pitied. 

No  one  who  scanned  the  crowd  that 
morning  would  have  believed  that 
the  calm,  set  face  on  that  erect  In- 
dian figure,  occupying  the  very  centre 
of  that  horde  of  gamblers  who  were 
only  awaiting*  the  ringing  clang  of 
the  gong  to  hurl  themselves  like  mad- 
men at  each  other,  was  the  hysteri- 
cal youth  who  the  night  before  was 
wildly  praying  God  for  this  moment. 
Nearly  every  man  in  that  crowd  was 
calm,  but  Bob.  Bromley  was  the 
calmest  of  them  all.  It's  the  Ex- 
change code  that  at  any  cost  of 
heart  or  nerve-tear   a  man  must  re- 


tain good  form  until  the  gong 
strikes.  Then,  that  he  must  be  as 
near  the  uncaged  tiger  as  human 
mind  and  body  can  be  made.  Only  1 
realized  what  volcano  raged  inside 
my  friend's  bosom.  If  any  other 
man  of  the  crowd  had  known.  Bob 
would  have  been  lost.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  game  is  not 
letting  your  left  brain-lobe  know 
what  your  right  is  going  to  do  until 
you've  done  it.  If  one  of  those  300 
chain-lightning  thinkers  or  any  of 
their  10,000  alert  associates  knew  in 
advance  the  intentions  of  a  fellow 
broker,  the  word  would  sweep 
through  that  crowd  with  the  rapidi- 
tj"^  of  uncorked  ether,  and  the  other 
299,  at  gong-strike,  would  be  at  his 
throat,  and  in  an  instant  would  have 
his  bones  picked  to  a  vulture-finish 
cleanness. 

Suddenly,  as  I  watched  the  scene, 
there  rang  through  the  great  hall  the 
first  sharp  stroke  of  the  gong.  There 
were  no  echoes  heard  that  morning. 
The  metallic  voice  was  yet  shaping 
its  command  to  "at  'em,  you  fiends" 
when  from  300  throats  burst  the  wild 
sound  of  the  Stock  Exchange  yell. 
No  other  sound  in  any  of  the  open 
or  hidden  places  of  all  nature  dupli- 
cates the  yell  of  a  great  Stock  Ex- 
change at  an  exciting  moment.  It 
not  only  fills  and  refills  space,  for 
the  volume  is  terrific,  but  it  has  an 
individuality  all  its  own,  coming 
from  the  incisive  "Take-mine-I'U- 
take-yours,"  from  the  aggressive,  al- 
most arrogant  "you-can't-you-won't- 
have-your-way,"  the  confident  "by- 
heaven-we-will"  individual  notes  that 
enter  into  the  whole,  as  they  blend 
with  the  shrill  yell  of  triumph  and 
the  piercing  note  of  disappointment, 
when  the  floor  men  realize  their  suc- 
cess or  their  failure.  I  picked  Bob's 
magnificently  resonant  voice  from 
the   mass— "40   for   any   part   of   10,- 
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OOO."  It  was  this  daring  bid  that 
struck  terror  to  the  shorts  and  filled 
the  buyers  with  a  frenzy  of  encour- 
agement. Again  it  rang  out^ — "45  for 
any  part  of  25,000";  and  a  third 
time— "50  for  any  part  of  50,000." 

The  great  crowd  was  surging  all 
over  the  room.  Hats  were  smashed 
and  coats  were  being  stripped  from 
their  owners'  backs  as  though  made 
of  paper,  and  now  and  then  a  par- 
ticularly frantic  buyer  or  seller 
would  be  borne  to  the  floor  by  the 
impetus  of  those  who  sought  to  get 
his  bid  or  his  offer.  Through  all  the 
wild  whirl,  straight  and  erect  and 
commanding  was  the  form  of  Bob, 
his  face  cold  and  expressionless  as  an 
iceberg.  In  five  minutes  the  human 
mass  had  worked  back  to  the  Sugar- 
pole  and  there  was  the  inevitable  lull 
while  its  members  "verified." 

I  could  see  by  the  few  entries  Bob 
was  making  on  his  pad  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  buy  but  little. 
This  meant  that  his  campaign  was 
working  smoothly,  and  that  he  had 
the  greater  part  of  my  fifty  thousand 
yet  unbought,  which  in  turn  meant 
he  could  continue  to  push  up  the 
price,  or  in  the  event  of  his  oppon- 
ents' attempting  to  run  it  down,  he 
would  be  under  the  market  with  big 
supp-orting  orders. 

Suddenly  the  lull  was  broken.  Bob's 
voice  rang  out  again — "153  for  any 
part  of  10,000  Sugar."  Again  the 
gamblers  closed  in  and  for  another 
five  minutes  the  opening  scene  was 
duplicated,  with  only  a  shade  less 
fierceness.  After  ten  minutes'  mad 
trading  a  mighty  burst  of  sound  told 
that  Sugar  was  160  bid.  Then  Bob 
worked  his  way  out  of  the  crowd, 
and  passing  by  me  fairly  hissed,  "By 
heaven,  Jim,  I've  got  them  !" 

I  went  back  to  the  office.  In  a  few 
minutes  Bob  without  a  word  strode 
through  my  office  and  into  the  little 


room  occupied  by  Beulah  Sands.  He 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  a  thing 
he  had  never  done  before.  It  was 
only  a  minute  till  he  opened  it  and 
called  to  me.  In  his  eyes  was  a 
strange  look,  a  look  that  came  from 
the  blending  of  two  mighty  passions, 
one  joy,  the  other  I  could  not  make 
out,  unless  it  was  that  soft  one, 
which  suppressed  love,  emerging 
from  terrible  uncertainty,  generates 
in  deep  natures  and  which  usually 
finds  vent  in  tears.  Beulah  Sands 
was  a  study.  Her  heart  was  evident- 
ly swaying  and  tugging  with  the 
news   Bob   had   brought   her.  She 

must  have  seen  the  nearness  of  re- 
lease from  the  torture  that  had  been 
filling  her  soul  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  yet  such  was  the  re- 
markable self-control  of  the  woman, 
such  her  noble  courage,  that  she  re- 
fused to  show  any  outward  sign  of 
her  feelings.  She  was  the  reserved, 
dignified  girl  I  had  ever  seen  her. 

"Jim,  Miss  Sands  and  I  thought 
it  best  that  we  should  have  a  little 
match  up  at  this  stage  of  our  deal," 
Bob  began."  "I  want  to  know  if 
you  both  agree  with  me  on  adhering 
to  the  original  plans  to  close  out  at 
175.  I  never  felt  surer  of  my  ground 
than  in  this  deal.  The  stock  is  163 
on  the  tape  right  now."  He  glanced 
at  the  tape  as  it  rolled  out  of  the 
ticker  in  the  corner  of  the  office. 
"Yes,  there  she  goes  again — 3f,  4, 
4i  and  1,200  at  a  half.  There  is  a 
tremendous  demand  from  all  quar- 
ters. Washington's  buying  is  unlim- 
ited ;  the  commission-houses  are 
tumbling  over  one  another  to  get 
aboard  and  the  shorts  are  scared  to 
a  paralyzed  muteness.  They  don't 
know  whether  to  jump  in  and  cover 
or  to  hold  their  present  hands,  but 
they  have  no  pluck  to  oppose  the 
rise,  that  is  certain.  The  news  bur- 
eaus have  just  published     the     story 
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that  I  am  buying*  for  Randolph  «& 
Randolph,  and  they  for  the  insiders  ; 
that  the  new  tariff  is  as  g-ood  as 
passed  ;  and  that  at  the  directors' 
meeting"  to-morrow  the  Sugar  divi- 
dend will  be  increased,  and  that  it 
is  agreed  on  all  sides  she  won't  stop 
going  until  she  crosses  200.  I've 
been  oblig-ed  to  take  on  only  18,000 
of  your  50,000,  and  at  present  prices 
there  is  over  two  hundred  thousand 
profit  in  them.  I  think  I  could  go 
back  there  and  in  thirty  minutes  have 
it  to  180.  Then  I  rested  on  it  until 
about  one  o'clock  and  threw  myself 
at  it  for  real  fireworks  up  to  the 
close,  I  could  uncover  them,  let  slip 
about  half  our  purchases,  and  to- 
morrow at  the  opening  let  them  have 
the  balance.  If  I'm  in  luck  I'll  av- 
age  180-185  for  the  whole  bunch,  but 
I'll  be  satisfied  if  I  get  an  average 
of  175,  which  would  allow  me  to  sell 
it  on  a  dropping  scale  to  160." 

I  agreed  that  his  campaign  was 
perfect,  and  Beulah  Sands  said  in 
her  usual  quiet  way,  "It  is  entirely 
in   your   hands,    Mr.    Brownley.  I 

don't  see  how  any  advice  from  us  can 
help." 

Bob  went  back  to  tlie  Exchange. 
and  I  into  my  office.  Bob  ha-l  'jet.n 
right  again.  In  ten  minutes  the  tape 
began  to  scream  about  Sugar.  W]th 
enormous  transactions  it  ran  mj)  in 
fifteen  minutes  to  188,  m  lliree  more 
it  dropped  to  181  and  then  steadily 
mounted  to  185 1,  dulled  up,  and  was 
steady.  Presently  Bob  was  back  and 
we  sat  down  again. 

"I've  bought  20,000  more  for  you, 
Jim  on  that  whirl.  I've  38,000 
in  all  of  the  last  50,000,  which  leaves 
me   12,000   reserve.    The   average      is 


about  75,  and  there  must  be  400.000 
for  you  in  it  now  and  a  strong 
1,400,000  in  Miss  Sands's  20,000,  and 
a  1,800,000  in  our  30,000.  They  say 
it's  a  bad  business  to  count  chickens 
in  the  shell,  but  ours  are  tapping 
so  hard  to  get  out  I  can't  help  doing 
it  this  once.  I'm  going  to  keep  away 
from  the  floor  for  an  hour  or  so, 
then  I  will  go  over  and  wind  it  up 
and— good  God,  Beulah— Miss  Sands 
— are  you  ill  ?" 

The  girl's  face  was  ashen  grey  and 
she  seemed  to  be  gasping  for  breath. 
I  rushed  for  some  water  while  Bob 
seized  both  her  hands,  but  in  an  in- 
stant the  blood  came  to  her  cheeks 
with  a  rush  and  she  said,  "I  was 
dizzy  for  a  moment.  It  must  have 
been  the  thoug-ht  of  taking  $1,400,000 
back  to  father  that  upset  me.  With 
that  amount  father  could  make  good 
all  the  trust  funds,  and  have  back 
enough  of  his  own  fortune  to  make 
us  seem,  after  what  we  have  been 
going  through,  richer  than  we  were 
before.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Randolph, 
won't  you,  when  I  say — God  bless 
you  and  every  one  whom  you  hold 
dear,  God  bless  you  ?  What  could  I 
or  my  father  have  done  but  for  you 
and  Mr.  Brownley  ?" 

She  turned  her  big  eyes  full  upon 
Bob,  filled  with  a  light  such  as  can 
come  only  to  a  woman's  eyes,  only 
to  a  woman  before  whom,  as  she 
stands  on  the  brink  of  hell,  suddenly 
looms  her  heaven. 

Sharp  and  shrill  rang  Bob's  Ex- 
change telephone.  The  ring  seemed 
shriller  ;  it  certainly  was  longer  than 
usual.    Bob  jumped  for  the  receiver. 

(To  be  Continued. 


The  New  Britisli  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. 

BY  EMMIE  AVERY  KEDDELL  IN  YOUKG  MAN 

The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Bryce,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the  post  of 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  naturally  an  interest  for  Canadians.  Mr.  Bryce  has 
long  been  known  to  fame  as  an  author  of  repute  as  well  as  a  statesman.  A  little  more  light 
on  his  personality  and  career  is  thrown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  character  sketch  of 
him  in  the  Young  Man. 


BORN  about  sixty-eight  years  ago, 
Mr.   Bryce  was  the  eldest  son    of 
James  Bryce,  LL.D.,  of  G-lasgow. 
Very  often  is  Mr.     Bryce    accused  of 
being  a  Scotsman,   but,  to  be  accur- 
ate, he  first  saw  the  light  in  Ireland, 
while     his     mother     was     an     Irish- 
woman,  and    the    daughter       f     Mr. 
James  Young,   of  Abbeyville,   ('cuiity 
Antrim.     Although  a  native    of     ihe 
Emerald  Isle,     over     which     he    now 
rules,      Mr.       Bryce    was      virtually 
brought  up  in    Scotland,  when,  after 
passing  through  the  High  School  and 
the    University    of   Glasgow,     he     be- 
came a     Scholar  of    Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.     in 
1862,  and  was  in  the  same  year  elect- 
ed a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.      After 
this  the  fascinations  of  the  Bar    ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  he  was  called    to 
it  by  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's   Inn, 
when  he  practised  the  profession  of  a 
barrister  for  some  fifteen  years.  Quite 
as  a  young  man  Mr.  Bryce  was  known 
not  only  as  an  eminent  scholar,    but 
also  as  a    man     who  got  through    a 
tremendous  amount  of  reading,  and  it 
was   little    surprise    to    his     friends 
when,  in  1870,   the  University  of  Ox- 
ford  appointed  him  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law,  a  post  which  he  filled 
with     distinction     for     many   a  long 
year.    When     quite  a  young  man    at 
Oxford  Mr.  Bryce  had  first  published 
his  book,     "The     Holy  Roman    Em- 
pire"—a  work  which  has  since  brought 
him     not  only    renown  but  numerous 
foreign  degrees  and  decorations.    Yet 
it   must  not  be  thought  that     "Pro- 
fessor Bryce,"   as  he  was  for  a  long 


time  affectionately  styled  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  although  a  verit- 
able encyclopaedia  of  learning,  is 
more  of  a  book-worm  than  man  of  the 
world.  On  the  contrary  he  is  a  keen, 
vigorous,  alert  athlete,  living  as 
much  as  his  busy  life  will  allow  in 
the  open  air  and  the  light  of  day, 
and  so  carrying  the  weight  of  his 
sixty-eight  years  and  still  older  learn- 
ing more  jauntily  than  many  a  young- 
er man  now  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
Bench. 

The  greatest  pleasure  in  his  life  to 
the  present  Chief  Secretary  is  to 
climb  a  mountain,  always  provided 
the  mountain  is  superlatively  beyond 
his  reach  and  exceptionally  difficult. 
The  majority  of  Mr.  Bryce's  vaca- 
tions have  been  passed  in  scaling  the 
greatest  mounts  on  this  earth  of  ours, 
and  it  is  said,  I  believe,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  other  mountaineers  with 
so  wide  and  varied  an  acquaintance 
with  the  world's  greatest  "bumps." 
In  1887  Mr.  Bryce  published  a  very 
interesting  account  of  some  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  "Transcaucasia  and  Ara- 
rat." But  while  this  man  has  devot- 
ed many  of  his  nights  and  early 
morning  hours  to  climbing  mountains 
in  a  physical  sense,  and  thereby 
achieving  knowledge  even  as  health, 
he  has  not  been  negligent  in  spend- 
ing other  nights  and  morning  hours 
climbing  the  political  and  diplomatic 
ladders  leading  to  a  seat  amongst  the 
rulers  of  men.  Mr.  Bryce  was  but  a 
little  over  forty  years  of  age  when 
he  was  first  returned  to  the  House 
of   Commons   as   the   Liberal  Member 
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for  Tower  Hamlets.  It  is  said  by 
some  of  his  admirers  that  in  not 
speaking  too  often  but,  when  speak- 
ing, always  sharply  to  the  point  he 
came  to  the  front,  and  therefore,  even 
at  a  time  when  there  was  no  dearth 
of  able  men  upon  his  own  side  of  the 
House,  it  was  a  moment  of  intense 
gratification  to  the  keen  politician 
when  in  1887  Mr.  Gladstone  offered 
him  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  It  was,  perhaps,  but 
natural  that  Mr.  Bryce  should  be  ir- 
resistibly drawn  towards  the  master- 
mind of  the  Liberal  leader  then  guid- 
ing the  fortunes  of  our  Empire.  "The 
intercourse  of  private  life,"  I  remem- 
ber Mr.  Bryce  remarking  on  one  oc- 
casion, "but  heightened  the  respect 
Mr.  Gladstone  inspired.  No  one  ven- 
tured to  utter  a  cynical  sentiment  in 
his  presence,  nor  to  suggest  a  ques- 
tionable motive  as  a  ground  for  ac- 
tion. He  had  a  high  ideal  for  his 
country  as  well  as  for  the  conduct 
of  his  own  life." 

But  the  writing  fever  which  early 
in  life  James  Bryce,  the  Oxford  un- 
der-graduate  caught,  lingered  still 
with  the  busy  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  despite  the  calls  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  of  a  Parliamentary 
career  upon  his  energies,  he  made 
time  to  write  that  capable  work, 
"The  American  Commonwealth," 
which  has  by  its  clear-cut,  literary 
style,  no  less  than  its  remarkable  ac- 
curacy, commended  the  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  the  thinking  men  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pre- 
sent President  of  the  United  States 
actually  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  these  volumes,  for,  I  see,  in  the 
preface  to  the  1888  and  later  addi- 
tions the  author  acknowledges  his 
special  indebtedness,  amongst  others, 
to  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  for  having  read  some  of  his 
proofs'— a   curious   bit   of   evidence    of 


the  now  generally  recogniced  versa- 
tility of  Roosevelt  the  Rough  Rider 
and  the  peacemaker  betwixt  Russia 
and  Japan. 

By  good  fortune,  and  happy  in  the 
possession  of  intimate  friends  in  both 
the  great  American  parties,  Mr. 
Bryce  modestly  says  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  a  European  to  be  non-par- 
tisan in  describing  the  politics  of  the 
United  States.  But  a  great  de^l  of 
the  immense  popularity  this  work 
achieved  has  been  due  to  the  judicial 
impartiality  and  the  historian's  ne- 
cessary detachment  of  mind  possessed 
in  no  small  degree  by  the  author  him- 
self. As  he  tells  us,  "the  stranger 
who  regards  a  wide  landscape  from  a 
distant  height  sees  its  details  imper- 
fectly, but  he  catches  the  true  per- 
spective of  things  better  than  if  he 
were  standing  among  them.  The 
great  features  of  the  landscape,  the 
valleys,  slopes,  and  mountains,  ap- 
pear in  their  relative  proportion  ;  he 
can  estimate  the  height  of  the  peaks 
and  the  breadth  of  the  plains.  The 
examination  and  appraisement  of  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  is 
no  doubt  full  of  instruction  for  Eur- 
ope, full  of  encouragement,  full  of 
warning  ;  but  its  chief  value  lies  in 
what  may  be  called  the  ways  of  poli- 
tical biology  which  it  reveals  ;  in  the 
new  illustrations  and  enforcements  it 
supplies  of  general  truths  in  social 
and  political  science,  truths  some  of 
which  were  perceived  long  ago  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  might  have 
been  forgotten  had  not  America  pour- 
ed a  stream  of  new  light  upon  them." 

Much  of  this  keen  statesman's 
work  is  done  at  his  comfort- 
able London  residence.  No.  54 
Portland  Place,  and  this  is  yet 
another  of  those  artistic  man- 
sions for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  skill  and  industry  of  those  fam- 
ous  architects   of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  the  Brothers  Adam.  In  this  row 
of  houses  dwell,  and  have  dwelt, 
many  notable  people,  and  Mr.  Bryce 
has  as  near  neighbors  some  men  who 
have  made  latter-day  history— Lord 
Roberts,  Lord  Wenlock,  General 
Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  Lord  Ludlow,  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent,  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell, 
M.P.,  Sir  George  Lewis,  Sir  Alfred 
Fripp,  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A., 
Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley 
Williams,  Mr.  Markham,  M,.P.,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hatch,  M.P.,  Sir  Marcus 
Samuel,  and  a  whole  host  of  famous 
physicians. 

A  keen  traveler  who  has  spent 
every  long  vacation  for  the  last  forty 
years  in  travelling  has  naturally  ac- 
quired many  curios  and  objects  of  in- 
terest and  envy,  and  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  Mr.  Bryce  has  lodged 
many  of  these  possessions  in  his 
Portland  Place  town  house.  In  the 
hall  and  on  the  staircase  one  notices, 
amongst  other  pictures,  several  large 
framed  photographs  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  Palma,  and  Majorca,  and  a 
very  good  reproduction  representing 
Table  Bay,  South  Africa.  Just  in- 
side the  front  door  there  is,  too,  an 
exceedingly  quaint  old  grandfather 
clock,  which  was  made  long  ago  in 
Edinburgh,  and  that  discloses  above 
its  dial  the  models  of  two  ships, 
which  ride  up  and  down  the  waves 
with  each  swing  of  the  clock's  pen- 
dulum. It  is  said  when  the  tele- 
graph boys  bring  wires  for  the  Chief 
Secretary,  and  wait  in  the  hall  for 
an  answer,  this  old-fashioned  time- 
piece, with  its  mechanical  marine  de- 
vice, is  an  endless  amusement  to 
these  young  disciples  of  Mercury.  An 
antique  carved  wooden  cabinet  bears 
testimony  to  its  origin  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  Italy. 

Mr.   Bryce  is  of  opinion  that  there 


is  in  America  a  widespread  apprehen- 
sion that  to  bring  women  into  poli- 
tics might  lower  their  social  posi- 
tion, diminish  men's  deference  for 
them,  harden  and  roughen  them,  and 
"brush  the  bloo'ni  off  the  flowers." 
The  proportion  of  women,  he  claims, 
who  desire  the  suffrage  is  smaller  in 
America  than  England,  because  in 
the  former  it  is  considered  bad  form, 
and  they  have  had  for  some  years 
now  quite  the  most  modern  institu- 
tion of  the  day,  a  Ladies'  Anti-Suf- 
frage League. 

Mr.  Bryce  with  his  Oxford  chum, 
Aeneas  Mackay,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Professor  of  History  at  Edin- 
burgh University  and  Sheriff  of  Fife- 
shire,  were  probably  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  ever  ascended  Mount  Ara- 
rat. An  old  graduate  of  Glasgow 
University  tells  me  that  Mr.  Bryce's 
father,  Doctor  James  Bryce,  whose 
lectures  he  attended,  was  a  very 
great  geologist,  and  intensely  inter- 
ested in  solving  the  problem  present- 
ed by  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroi 
in  the  Grampians.  His  theory  was 
that  the  hills  themselves  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  shores  of  what  had  been 
in  some  glacial  period  an  immense 
lake.  Mr.  Bryce's  family  for  several 
generations  have  been  great  educa- 
tionists. For  instance,  his  father  left 
Glasgow  and  became  a  Professor  of 
the  Royal  University  at  Belfast, 
where  the  present  Chief  Secretary 
was  born.  All  the  children,  however, 
were  sent  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow 
to  be  educated. 

A  man  who  has  seen  and  thought 
and  traveled  so  much  as  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  has  gained, 
even  outside  his  own  personality, 
much  of  the  indomitable  courage  and 
staying  power  granted  sometimes  to 
the  sons  of  men  by  Dame  Nature 
herself. 


On  the  Virtue  of  Thrift 

BY    CLAUDIUS    CLEAR    IN    THE    BRITISH    WEEKLY 

Having  read  a  book  by  Dr  Smiles,  the  author  of  "  Self  Help  "  on  the  subject  of  "  Thrift," 
Claudius  Clear  is  lead  to  express  the  opinion  that  nowadays  not  enough  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  wisdom  of  saving.  He  points  out  how  necessary  it  is  to  lay  by  a  Btore  for  old  age  or 
emergencies  and  shows  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  practising  economy. 


IT  IS  customary  in  these  days  to 
laugh  at  Samuel  Smiles  £.n(\  his 
teachings.  Mr.  Shorter  and  other 
critics  openly  deride  him,  and  main- 
tain that  the  great  secret  of  getting 
on  is  to  have  good  luck.  .  .  .  But 
still  I  am  persuaded  that  moralists 
ought  to  say  more  than  they  do  about 
the  virtue  of  thrift  and  the  wisdom  of 
saving.  There  is  none  of  ilie  \  :rtues 
that  has  gone  so  much  out  of  fash- 
ion. One  generation  ago  thrift  was 
earnestly  inculcated  and  assiduously 
practised  even  by  the  poorest.  This 
at  least  was  true  of  Scotland.  Chil- 
dren were  encouraged  by  money-boxes 
which  accommodated  pence  and  an- 
swered for  their  safe  custody  with 
life  itself.  Carlyle,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, saved  his  money  in  a  recep- 
tacle of  this  kind.  What  was  learned 
in  childhood  was  often  the  rule  of  the 
years.  I  remember  three  old  men 
whose  incomes  never  exceeded  £40  a 
year.  They  saved  and  saved  till  they 
accumulated  and  left  behind  them  as 
much  as  £1,000.  Their  way  was  to 
lie  there  accumulating"  interest,  and 
^  ihc  bank,  to  let  it 
then  when  they  had  enough  to  buy  or 
build  a  house  which  they  let  out  in 
rooms.  There  are  at  least  three  such 
houses  well  known  to  me,  which 
were  reared  in  this  manner.  My  fath- 
er was  the  most  frugal  of  men,  but 
everything  he  saved  went  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  When  he  was  nearing 
eighty  he  used  to  walk  eight  miles  to 
the  station  when  he  visited  the  coun- 
ty town,  and  eight  miles  back.  He 
returned  triumphant  with  his  three 
shillings     converted      into   books.     In 


the  volumes  thus  acquired  he  had  a 
peculiar  pleasure.  But  nowadays  chil- 
dren get  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
they  are  often  urged  by  the  donors  to 
spend  it  immediately.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable contempt  for  thrift,  and 
most  people  seem  to  live  up  to  the 
limits  of  their  income.  To  preach 
economy  is  thought  the  sure  sign  of 
a  narrow  soul.  It  is  not  so.  ^  Jiere 
never  was  a  more  generous  man  than 
Dr.  Guthrie,  and  yet  he  could  read 
the  lesson  of  thrift  with  a  rare  imi- 
pressiveness. 

When  I  write  about  the  advisability 
of  saving,  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
consummate  passion  for  getting  on 
and  making  huge  fortunes  which  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  the  age. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  ideal  of 
mankind  was  happy  continuance  in  a 
state  of  well-being.  This  was  special- 
ly true  of  the  Orientalists,  true  of 'the 
Chinese,  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the 
Mussulmans.  The-r'  did  not  despise 
money  or  power,  but  they  did  not 
over-prize  them,  and  the  idea  of  so- 
cial advance  had  little  or  no  attrac- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  a  century 
before  the  revolution,  continance 
was  considered  not  merely  a  pleasant 
thing,  but  a  right  thing.  It  was  the 
most  prominent  social  idea  embodied 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. If  a  man  could  stay  where  he 
was  and  live  easily,  he  was  quite 
content,  free  from  envy,  and  untrou- 
bled by  care.  What  more  did  he 
want  ?  He  might  have  been  glad  to 
have  more,  but  the  desire  to  get  on 
was  quite  subordinate  to  his  satisfac- 
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tion  in  defending  the  position  he  had 
attained.  I  suppose  America  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  intense  craving 
after  material  success  which  seems 
to  be  the  dominant  impulse  among 
the  vast  majority  to-day.  Will  the 
passion  ever  entirely  die  out  ?  Many 
feelings  equally  dominant  for  the 
time,  like  the  patriotism  of  the  Ro- 
mans, have  gone.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
very  likely.  It  may  be  killed  b-^  force. 
A  new  system  may  overthrow  the 
possibility  of  getting  on.  Socialism 
may  be  tried,  and,  if  the  experiment 
is  ever  made,  we  shall  see  how  far  it 
can  be  permanent.  But  at  present 
stagnation  is  far  off.  The  more 
money  that  a  man  accumulates,  the 
more  he  desires.  One  need  not  look 
further  than  the  daily  papers  for 
proofs  in  abundance. 

In  this  country  the  vast  majority 
of  us  have  no  prospect  whatever  of 
making  money  to  any  large  extent. 
We  shall  be  very  fortunate  if  we  re- 
main as  we  are  to-day.  So  the  ques- 
tion for  us  is  how  can  we  spare  a 
part  of  our  present  incomes,  and  this 
we  can  only  do  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  thrift.  Thrift  in  its  ex- 
treme form  has  been  long  practised 
in  France.  Every  Englishman,  so  far 
as  I  know,  who  has  written  on 
French  life,  has  been  impressed  by 
this  economy.  Their  thrift  has  its 
sordid  side,  but  also  its  noble.  Mr. 
Hammerton  tells  us  of  a  friend  of 
his  who  talked  very  frankly  on  this 
subject.  "All  mv  life,"  he  said,  "I 
had  the  reputation  of  being  exceed- 
ingly avaricious  because  I  have  been 
careful  about  money,  and  have  never 
been  willing  to  let  my  substance  be 
squandered  by  idle  people  for  their 
amusement.  Now  please  consider 
how  far  I  have  deserved  this  reputa- 
tion for  avarice.  I  have  saved  money, 
it  is  true,  but  it  has  always  been  for 
others,  and  not  for  my  own  pleasure. 


You  know  how  simply  I  dress  and 
live  and  what  indulgences  I  give 
myself,"  Hammerton  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  his  friend  had  been  in  his  own 
person  a  sort  of  general  insurance 
company  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  re- 
lations, and  of  his  wife's  relations 
too.  He  began  life  with  nothing,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  he  did  when  he 
had  made  money  was  to  present  a 
snug  little  property  to  his  father, 
which  gave  him  a  retreat  for  his  old 
age,  and  the  means  of  passing  it  com- 
fortably. He  helped  his  own  and  his 
wife's  poor  relations.  He  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a 
barrister.  A  very  short  time  after 
their  marriage  the  barrister  was 
stricken  down  by  paralysis,  and  so 
prevented  from  pursuing  his  profes- 
sion. On  this  the  "miserly"  father- 
in-law  stepped  in  and  made  him  an 
allowance  of  £400  a  year  that  the 
misfortune  might  be  less  severe.  Be- 
sides these  aids  to  relations,  he  had 
often  assisted  friends  ;  but  he  would 
not  lend  money  to  be  spent  in  luxur- 
ies. He  thought  that  this  only  en- 
couraged idleness.  So  this  "miserly" 
man  had  been  little  else  than  a  beau- 
tiful conti^ivance  of  providence  for 
distributing  wealth  wisely  to  those 
who  needed  it,  and  the  more  he  gave 
the  more  he  prospered.  Yet  the  pri- 
vate household  expenses  of  himself 
and  his  wife  were  fixed  at  £360  a 
year,  and  this  included  £60  for  a  lit- 
tle tour. 

Now  it  is  to  be  admitted  frankly 
that  thrift  degenerates  easily  into 
sordidness  and  miserliness.  The  thrif- 
ty man  often  fails  to  live  his  true 
life,  and  often  he  accumulates  with  a 
selfish  end.  But  I  submit  that  every 
man,  so  far  as  his  means  will  allow, 
ought  to  make  provision  for  the  fut- 
ure. He  should  provide  first,  if  pos- 
sible, for  his  own  old  age.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  this  was  more 
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advisable.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
business  man,  but  anyone  who  uses 
his  eyes  and  his  ears  may  be  aware 
of  certain  facts.  One  is  that  in  every 
large  establisliment  there  are  assist- 
ants who  have  been  for  many  years 
in  the  service,  and  have  received  suc- 
cessive increments  of  income.  They 
are  failing  a  little  as  the  years  pass. 
They  are  less  alert,  and  they  find  it 
more  difficult  to  adapt  themselves  to 
new  situations.  Their  employers 
could  replace  them  with  young  men 
for  perhaps  half  the  money,  and  on 
the  whole  these  young  men  would  be 
more  efficient.  Thousands  of  employ- 
ers, out  of  loyalty  and  consideration, 
make  no  change.  But  sometimes,  and 
perhaps  often,  they  are  compelled  to 
reduce  their  working  expenses,  and 
when  an  elderly  man  is  thrown  out 
of  employment,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
He  will  be  much  happier  in  the  pre- 
sent and  in  the  future  if  he  arranges 
that  the  inevitable  hour  when  it 
comes  shall  not  find  him  penniless, 
that  he  shall  have  something  at  least 
to  supplement  any  earnings  he  may 
be  able  to  secure.  Then  does  he  not 
owe  it  to  his  faithful  wife  to  see  that 
some  provision  is  made  for  her  ?  His 
duty  to  his  sons  is,  in  most  cases, 
fulfilled  if  he  gives  them  a  decent  edu- 
cation and  a  good  start  in  life.  But 
should  he  not  do  something  for  his 
daughters  ?  In  this  the  French  are 
much  ahead  of  us,  and  perhaps  they 
do  more  than  is  necessary.  But  I 
fancy  that  men  in  this  country  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  make  persistent  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  independence  of 
their  daughters.  They  will  not  under- 
go the  sacrifices  cheerfully  made  by 
French,  German  and  Italian  fathers 
for  this  end.  They  often  leave  their 
daughters  penniless  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world.  This  is  more  from  want 
of  thought  than  from  want  of  heart. 
Our  men  are  very   generous   to  their 


women.  It  should  be  admitted  also 
that  fresh  careers  have  opened  out  to 
women,  though  I  doubt  whether  the 
development  has  been  so  great  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Perhaps  the  suc- 
cess of  women  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the 
testimony  of  many  women  who  have 
had  experience.  It  is  good  that  wo- 
men should  work,  but  they  ought  riot, 
if  possible,  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  what  they  can  earn.  There  ought 
to  be  for  them  some  reserve  on  which 
they  can  fall  back,  something  that 
they  cannot  fool  away,  some  last  de- 
fence which  the  enemy  cannot  over- 
come. ,  If,  when  a  daughter  was  born 
into  the  world,  something  was  set  by 
resolutely  each  year  for  her  benefit, 
she  would  find  life  a  much  happier, 
simpler,  and  safer  business  than  alas! 
it  often  is.  I  have  full  in  view  the 
fact  that  most  of  us  can  do  very  lit- 
tle, but  I  feel  that  most  of  us  could 
do  more,  and  the  gain  of  the  vote 
will  not  be  an  adequate  compensation 
to  a  woman  for  the  hard  lot  of  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  life  unarmored. 

How  shall  we  save,  and  how  much 
may  we  hope  to  save  ?  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  answer  these  questions  spe- 
cifically. Before  giving  my  own  view, 
I  shall  state  the  opinion  of  a  very 
able  and  experienced  man  of  the 
world. 

He  has  a  rule  which  he  thinks,  if 
adopted,  would  save  the  world  from 
poverty.  That  view  is  that  everyone 
should  save  one  year's  income.  There 
is  no  blessing,  he  thinks,  equal  in  its 
direct  advantages,  moral  and  mental^ 
as  well  as  material,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  year's  expenditure.  It  gives 
independence,  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
power  to  get  the  best  out  of  oneself. 
A  man  with  a  year's  income  laid  past 
is  twice  the  man  with  double  his  in- 
come and  no   store.     The  trouble    is 
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that  Englishmen — he  does  not  speak 
of  Scotsmen— can  live  from  year  to 
year,  quarter  to  quarter,  from  week 
to  week  without  a  sovereign  in  re- 
serve, quiet,  contented,  and  cheerful, 
till  people  with  a  more  apprehensive 
turn  of  mind  or  greater  foresight,  or 
a  drop  of  thrifty  blood  in  their  veins, 
think  them  almost  mad.  He  holds 
that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  apply 
the  life  assurance  principle  to  the  en- 
tire income.  Let  men  pay  away  into 
a  bank  month  by  month,  or  quarter 
by  quarter,  the  sum  they  think  they 
can  afford,  or  rather  are  determined 
to  afford,  as  a  first  charge  upon  in- 
come, and  live  upon  the  remainder. 
''The  man  who  tries  it  will  find  in 
two  years  that  his  ideas  of  his  own 
wealth  are  contracted,  that  he  re- 
gards the  remainder  as  his  whole  in- 
come just  as  much  as  if  he  were  pay- 
ing the  same  sum  to  a  life  insurance 
or  a  mortgage.  The  sense  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  task  disappears  as 
the  heap  grows,  and  the  pace  at 
which  it  grows  soon  astonishes  the 
depositor.  Half  the  workers  in  Lon- 
don, of  all  grades,  would  live  just  as 
comfortably  on  three-fourths  of  their 
income  as  on  the  whole,  the  differ- 
ence going  in  superlluities  ;  and  four 
years  of  such  saving  gives  them  the 
clear  year's  income,  the  possession 
of  which  makes  the  whole  difference 
between  independence  and  slavery, 
care  and  contentment,  poverty  and 
competence.  There  is  no  need  what- 
ever to  set  up  any  loftier  standard  of 
saving,  to  dream  of  fortune,  or  think 
for  ever  about  the  charms  of  that 
existence  which  is  to  repay  the  stupid 


mistake  made  by  so  many  active 
men  called  retiring  from  business. 
We  will  guarantee  any  man  who  has 
once  saved  a  whole  year's  income 
from  ever  again  growing  poor  through 
any  default  of  his  own." 

This  is  very  good,  but  the  saving  of 
a  year's  income  is  commonly  not 
enough.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
easiest  and  the  surest  'vay  cf  S'lving 
is  to  live  in  a  modest  house.  Again 
and  again  I  have  known  men  who, 
when  their  incomes  increased,  im- 
mediately removed  to  a  larger  resi- 
dence. The  result  was  that  all  their 
expenses  went  up  at  once.  They  had 
little  additional  comfort,  and  the 
margin  between  expenditure  and  in- 
come was  as  narrow  as  ever.  If  peo- 
ple will  have  patience  to  go  on  Jiv- 
ing in  the  sam.e  house  and  on  the 
same  scale,  they  will  find  not  only 
that  they  can  save  money,  but  that 
their  life  is  much  more  comfortable 
and  smooth.  It  is  very  hard  work 
to  be  always  thrifty,  to  be  always 
considering  whether  you  can  afford  a 
cab,  whether  you  will  travel  third- 
class  or  first-class.  The  man  whose 
rent  is  low  can  afford  to  make  his 
house  beautiful.  He  can  spend  extra 
shillings  without  uneasiness,  and  he 
finds  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
there  is  something  to  invest.  The  old 
proverb,  "Take  care  of  the  pence  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves," was  well  fitted  for  communi- 
ties where  pence  were  few,  but  for 
the  middle-classes  in  these  days  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  "Take  care 
of  the  pounds,  and  the  pence  will  take 
care  of  themselves." 


A  Richer  Than  Rockefeller 

BY    CHARLES    P.    NOCROSS    IN    COSMOPOLITAN 

Though  practically  unknown  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  lumber  king,  recluse  and  land- 
grabber,  is  Ijrd  over  billions  in  vast  forest  tracts  in  the  g'eat  Northwest.  That  a  compara- 
tively obscure  man  possessing  pn  perties  worth  billions  of  dollars  should  be  living  to-day, 
silent,  unobserved  and  unexploited,  is  in  itself  an  astonishing  fact. 


FREDERICK  WEYERHAEUSER ! 
The  name  conveys  no  meaning  to 

the  average  reader.  Even  in 
his  home  town  few  knew  him.  H:e 
never  attends  pnblic  meetings.  He 
shuns  society.  His  home  is  quiet 
and  not  out  of  the  ordinary.  Yet 
Weyerhaeuser,  timber  king  and  re- 
cluse, is  lord  of  millions  of  far- 
tiung  timber  lands,  with  a  fortune 
that  overshadows  that  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  popularly  believed  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  Avhole  world.  As  sil- 
ently and  as  patiently  as  one  of  the 
gaint  trees  on  his  land  grew  to  its 
majestic  maturity,  Weyci?itveuser 
has  grown.  He  is  master  of  vast 
reaches  of  wonderful  forests  extend- 
ing from  the  cluttered  drives  of  Wis- 
consin lakes  and  rivers  to  the  Paci- 
fic coast.  He  has  behind  him  Iitty 
years  of  unremitting  toil  along  lines 
of  telling  organization.  Patient, 
shrewd,  and  far-seeing,  he  has  given 
his  life  to  bringing  underneath  his 
dominion  the  great  forest  tracts  of 
the    Northwest. 

It  seems  astounding  that  such  an 
enormous  accumulation  could  be  ef- 
fected without  the  whole  world 
knowing  it;  but  Weyerhaeuser  is  a 
.man  of  mystery.  To  his  intimates 
he  is  known  as  a  man  of  enormous 
fortune,  and  by  the  general  public 
hearing  of  him  in  a  desultory  way 
he  is  popularly  credited  with  great 
wealth;  but  all  estimates  fall  far 
short  of  the  reality.  Weyerhaeuser 
makes  no  boast  of  his  wealth.  He 
shuns  publicity.  The  spectacular 
pleasures  of  the  ordinary  million- 
aiie  have  no  fascination  for  him.  He 
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moves  along  in  the  same  well-order- 
ed groove,  with  the  same  ways  of 
enjoyment,  that  he  followed  forty 
years  ago.  He  is  essentially  a 
worker,  but  he  works  in  the  dark. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  thousand  partners. 
His  hand  reaches  the  uttermost  re- 
cesses of  the  wilds  of  the  Northwest^ 
and  the  highest  mountain  peaks  are 
spots  from  which  he  could  unfurl 
his  banner  to  the  air  if  he  desirecT. 
Secrecy  is  his  hobby.  One  partner 
has  no  idea  of  what  his  relations 
with  another  partner  are.  His  busi- 
ness is  one  of  magnificent  distances. 
His  great  wealth  is  in  forests,  and 
he  seems  to  have  acquired  some  of 
the  impenetrability  and  brooding 
silence  that  are  characteristic  of 
them.  There  are  many  men  rich 
through  lumber  traffic,  but  Weyer- 
haeuser is  king  of  them  all. 
AYlien  any  ikiKotty  |p^'ob- 

lem  arises,  when  there  is  any  com- 
plication in  the  trade,  or  any  ques- 
tion of  moment  to  be  settled,  it  is 
to  Weyerhaeuser  the  lumbermen 
turn,  and  his  decision  is  final  and 
binding. 

Weyerhaeuser 's  wealth  and  op- 
portunity grew  out  of  a  national 
crime.  One  of  the  most  wanton 
wrongs  ever  committed  in  this 
country  has  been  the  spendthrift 
waste  of  forests.  It  was  only  re- 
cently that  the  nation  awoke  to  tiie 
vandalism  that  has  been  going  on 
unhindered  for  yeais,  and  began  the 
work  of  establishing  forest  reserves. 
Weyerhaeuser,  born  in  a  land  where 
forestry  is  an  exact  science,  realiz- 
ed that  the  methods  in  vogue,  if  left 
unchecked,    would    in    time    exhaust 
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even  the  prodigal  wealth  of  the  land 
and  bring  on  a  timber  famine  that 
would  cause  forest  lands  to  appreci- 
ate in  value.  Fifty  years  ago  he 
started  in  to  acquire  timber  tracts, 
and  he  has  followed  that  policy  with- 
out deviation.  As  shrewdly  as  the 
fi]st  Astor  sought  out  and  accumu- 
lated New  York  city  property, 
Weyerhaeuser  lias  sought  ^out  and 
secured  the  best  of  timber  proper- 
ties. 

The    question    naturally    arises    as 
to    how    much    timber    land   Weyer- 
haeuser   owns.     He    won't    tell,    and 
even    his    closest      lieutenants    admit 
that   they  can  only  speculate.  There 
are    fifty    thousand   square    miles    of 
timber  land  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton   alone — thirty-two   million    acres. 
Pretty    much    everything    outside   of 
the     government    forest    reserve      is 
tributary  to  Weyerhaeuser.  He  may 
not   own   it,  his   name   may   not    ap- 
pear  as  record   anywhere,  but   it   is 
under  his  domination.     Such  is  true 
of  Oregon's  great  forest  lands  also. 
In   the    territory    around    Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,      and        the      Mississippi 
River    district,    he    has    reigned    for 
.years    undisputed.      It    is    estimated 
by   those   who  have    studied   Weyer- 
haeusers     widespread      business     in- 
terests that  fully  thirty  million  acres 
of    timber  land    are    under   his    con- 
trol— fifty     thousand    square      miles, 
an  area     six  times  as  large  as     the 
state   of   New   Jersey.     As   to   value 
again    one   must  speculate.     It   may 
be    cited    that    recently    the    Weyer- 
haeuser interests  sold  one  quare  mile 
in      Thurston      County, .  Washington, 
for    -seventy-six    thousand    dollars — 
an    average   of    nearly    one   hundred 
and    twenty      dollars     an    acre.      Of 
course   that    was    cream.      It    would 
be    safe    to    say,    however,    that    the 
land  is  worth  close  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars— and    it    is   increasing   in   value 


at    a   greater   rate    than    any    other 
public   utility. 

How  did  Weyerhaeuser  acquire 
all  this  land  ?  The  whole  life  of 
the  man  must  be  considered  for  the 
answer.  A  passion  for  lumber  land 
has  been  his  all  his  life.  Perhaps 
it  is  well  to  take  his  history  step 
by  step. 

Weyerheauser  is  of  German  birth. 
Born  at  Neidersaulheim  in  southern 
Germany  in  1834,  he  tilled  the  vine- 
yard   on     the   farm   until      eighteen 
years    of   age.      In    1852    he   decided 
to  emigrate  to  America.  He  brought 
his    mother    and    sisters    with    him, 
and    they    went    first    to    Erie,    Pen- 
nsylvania.    Four  years  later  he  left 
Erie  and   went    to  Rock    Island,    Il- 
linois.    He   secured   work   in  a  saw- 
mill,   and   within      six   months      was 
manager  of   the   plant.     He   became 
acquainted    with    F.    C.    A.    -Dencyi- 
man,  a  compatriot,  while  they  were 
courting  sisters.     Both  were  thrifty, 
industrious,     honest,     and     obliging, 
when  the  sawmill  owners  wanted  to 
sell,   they    agreed  to   take    the   notes 
of   the     young  Germans,   who      thus 
formed       a      partnership.       Weyer- 
,!haeuser,    the      outside      ma/ti,    S^ent 
north    to      investigate    the      lumber 
lands     of   Wisconsin.      He   saw     all 
round  him  the  lavish  waste  of  tim- 
ber,* and  it  struck  to  his  saving  soul. 
In   1864   the     firm     had   laid      aside 
enough    money    to    make    its    initial 
investment.        Chippewa     land     was 
bought    for    almost    a    song.,'     They 
acquired    more    land,    and    soon    ad- 
ditional   sawmills   were    started,    and 
the    partners   were    on   the    highroad 
to  prosperity.     It  was  in  1872   that 
Weyerhaeuser  began   to    branch    out 
and   started   in    to*   create    the    inde- 
finite,       all-powerful        organization 
which  has     become     known     as     the 
' '  Weyerhaeuser    syndicate. ' '    Weyer- 
haeuser   was  elected  president   of  the 
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Mississippi  River  Boom  and  Logging 
Company.  This  has  always  remain- 
ed the  central  or  governing  body  in 
his  known  ti-an!saetions,  and  I  its 
ramifications  reach  every  lumber 
camp  in  the  Northwest.  Just  about 
this  time  he  paid  two  million  dollars 
for  the  great  lumber  plant  of  the 
C.  N.  Nelson  Company,  at  Colquet, 
with  six  hundred  million  feet  of 
standing  timber. 

Step  by  step  the  business  grew. 
Weyerhaeuser  formed  new  partner- 
ships. He  bought  more  lands.  He 
stretched  out  farther,  and  the  an- 
nual cut  ran  over  a  billion  feet.  As 
his  business  grew  his  secretiveness 
grew.  He  had  many  partners,  but 
none  to  whom  he  told  all  his  busi- 
ness.' To-day  everything  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  lumber  district  is 
owmed  by  him.  Some  of  the  power- 
ful companies  under  his  control  may 
be  named  as  follows :  Atwood  Lumber 
Company,  Rutledge  Lumebr  Com- 
pany, Mississippi  River  Logging 
Coanpany,  Mississippi  River  Boom 
fand  Logging  Company,  Northland 
Pine  Company,  Pine  Tree  Lumber 
(Company,  Chippewa  Vip-^'ley  Logg- 
ing Company,  Musser-Sauntry  Com- 
pany, Weyerhaeuser  &  Denckman, 
Colquet  Lumber  Company,  North 
Wisconsin  Lumber  Company,  Bon- 
ner's Ferry  Lumber  Company,  and 
Superior    Timber    Company. 

Quite  a  formidable  list,  but  far 
from  complete.  The  Mississippi 
River  Boom  and  Logging  Company 
is  the  centra]  cog  in  the  machinery. 
All   the   companies  operating  on   the 


Mississippi  River  waters  take  an  in- 
terest in  this  main  companj:',  which 
owns  the  booms  on  the  river,  does 
all  the  logging  and  driving,  and  ap- 
portions out  the  logs  to  the  various 
mills  along  the  river,  fixing  the 
price  of  logs  each  season.  All  the 
subsidiary  companies  are  controlled 
by  Weyerheauser,  who  has  a  dif- 
ferent partner   at   each  place. 

With  the  recent  revelations  as  to 
graft  and  the  illegal  methods  used 
by  various  ^'captains  of  industry '' 
to  achieve  their  eminence  in  the 
Kvorld  \ot  commerce,  one  naturally 
wants  to  know  whether  Weyer- 
haeuser and  his  associates  have 
created  this  giant  industry,  organiz- 
ed this  great  trust,  and  builded  this 
monumental  fortune  with  clean 
hands.  Unfortunately  not.  Weye- 
haeuser  and  his  associates  have  done 
their  part,  just  as  Mitchell  and 
many  other  men  in  the  Northwest  did 
their  part,  in  securing  lands  frad- 
ulently.  The  game  of  homesteading 
and  getting  government  land  by 
fraud  was  just  as  familiar  to  the 
Weyerhaeuser  interests  as  to  others. 
Possibly  Weyerhaeuser  never  per- 
sonally conducted  any  of  these  illeg- 
al operations,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  taken  in  by  his  com- 
panies for  timber  purposes  were 
stolen  under  the  old  and  well-known 
formula.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
discussing  this,  since  the  same  prac- 
tices for  which  Francis  J.  Heney  is 
securing  convictions  in  Oregon  were 
practiced  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
clique. 


The  Rapid  Advancement  of  Cortelyou 

BY    ALLAN    D.     ALBERT    IN    MUNSEY  S    MAGAZINE 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  progressed  from  an  unimportant  clerkship  to  the  hf  ad 
of  a  government  department  by  virtue  of  his  genius  for  efficiency.  His  rise  was  rapid  even  in 
a  couutry  where  promotions  come  thick  and  fast. 


A  BRAIN  to  organize  and  the 
grit  to  do  it.  These  two  qual- 
ifications explain  a  career 
which  in  the  very  focus  of  Ameri- 
can careers  is  accepted  as  extraor- 
dinary. They  have  made  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  the 
administrative  head  of  a  great  party 
out  of  a  nine-hundred-dollar  stenog- 
i-apher.  They  have  created  a  new 
executive  department.  They  have 
gone  three-fourths  of  the  way  to- 
ward adjusting  the  biggest  business 
tlie  government  conducts  to  the  prac- 
tical, doUar-and-cents,  short-cut 
methods  of  modern  trade.  And  now 
the}^  have  led  their  possessor  to  the 
control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
That  brain  and  the  energy  which 
kept  it  at  work  are  the  hall-marks 
of  George  Bruce  Cortelyou.  They 
stick  out  of  everything  he  has 
done,  and  give  force  to  al- 
most everything  he  has  said. 
His  progress  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  three  other  men— General 
Franklin  Bell,  ''Uncle  Joe"  Cannon, 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Of  course, 
the  four  men  are  not  generally  alike. 
Yet  all  four  of  them  have  risen 
chiefly  by  taking  up  work  no- 
body else  cared  to  do.  General  Bell 
studied  his  way  to  the  head  of  the 
army  in  time  which  four  out  of  five 
of  his  messmates  wasted.  Speaker 
Cannon  made  himself  an  authority 
on  a  subject  inextricably  woven  into 
the  legislation  of  every  session  and 
yet  neglected  by  practically  the 
whole  body  of  Representatives;  the 
financial  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment.      The    Pi-esident    espoused    re- 


forms which  were  cartooned  all  over 
the  country  as  stumbling-blocks  to 
success,  and  he  went  to  the  White 
House  doing  it.  George  Cortelyou 
took  a  job  as  one  of  tlie  thirty  thou- 
sand cogs  in  the  government  wheel 
at  Washington,  and  the  fact  which 
best  proves  his  capacity  is  this,  that 
he  was  able  to  work  his  way  off  the 
rim  of  that  wheel  to  do  service  as 
one  of  its  strongest  spokes. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  his 
development  to  meet  the  new  respon- 
sibilities— and  he  has  grown  more 
til  an  most  men — the  two  chief  forces 
of  George  Cortelyou 's  equipment 
must  have  shown  on  the  surface  at 
the  verj^  outset  of  his  career.  lie 
was  born  in  New  York,  in  July,  1802. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Hemp- 
stead, Tiong  Island,  Institute  in  1879. 
Tn  three  years  he  had  a  diploma 
from  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Westfiekl,       Massacliusetts.  Then, 

v.hen  only  twenty  years  old,  he  was 
employed  to  teach  older  men  how 
to  teach  English.  The  course  was 
largely  his  own.  He  could  have  con- 
tinued it,  doubtless,  for  years.  He 
did  so  only  long  enough  to  permit 
him  to  complete  the  studies  he  had 
outlined  for  himself  at  the  Boston 
Conservatory   of  Music. 

The  work  he  wanted  to  do  lay  in 
the  field  of  active,  practical  busi- 
ness. So,  when  the  Boston  Conser- 
vatory had  given  him  a  good  start 
in  the  theory  of  music,  composition, 
the  piano  and  organ,  and  voice  cul- 
ture, off  he  set  for  his  old  home  in 
NcAv  York. 

Stenography   had  always   appealed 
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to  him  as  a  valuable  preliminary  to 
bigger  things,  and  lie  had  learned  to 
write  accurately  and  with  fair  speed 
while  he  taught  in  Cambridge  and 
studied  music  in  Boston.  That  skill 
was  the  commodity  he  expected  to 
sell  in  New  York.  With  it,  together 
with  his  pay  as  principal  of  a  pre- 
paratory school,  he  was  able  to  do 
more  studying,  pay  his  way,  ana 
make  a  home,  with  the  daughter  of 
his  old  principal,  Dr.  Hinds,  as  its 
mistress. 

At  about  this  stage  of  his  career 
he  entered  the  government  service. 
He  did  so  by  virtue  of  an  examina- 
tion— not  a  civil  service  examination, 
but  the  best  substitute  for  it  which 
was  offered  in  those  days — an  ex- 
amination by  the  appointing  officer. 
The  appointing  officer  happened  to 
be  the  appraiser,  and  his  bureau  was 
in  such  shape  that  he  intended  to 
reorganize  it  if  he  could  get  the 
right  kind  of  practical  help.  It  was 
Cortelyou  who  supplied  the  help. 

Some  of  the  school-teaching  al- 
ready indicated  intervened  between 
that  service  and  his  next  appoint- 
ment, which  was  to  be  secretary  of 
the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  post- 
office  inspectors'  office  in  New  York. 
That  division,  also,  required  a  shak- 
ing up,  and  the  inspector  hoped  to 
get  something  more  out  of  the  op- 
eration than  a  change  of  personnel. 
He  got  it.  Compactness,  simplicity, 
effectiveness,  were  all  obtained — ancl 
the  man  who  provided  the  ideas  was 
George  Cortelyou. 

The  next  move  was  to  the  office 
of  the  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  There,  too,  methods  were  out 
of  date,  labor  was  duplicated,  time 
was  wasted,  and  the  chief  had  per- 
ception enough  to  recognize  the  sit- 
uation as  it  w^as.  Cortelyou  was  thf^ 
surveyor's    stenographer    and      secre- 


tary, and  on  the  basis  of  his  exper- 
ience in  the  appraiser's  office  and  the 
inspector's  office,  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish in  detail  the  changes  which 
the  surveyor  would  indicate  only  in 
general  terms. 

The  young  clerk  was  now  ready  to 
grip  tight  a  harder  task.  The  larg- 
er Avork  that  was  offered  to  him  was 
the  organization  of  a  new  bureau  in 
the  Post-Office  Department  at  Wa-sh- 
ington — the  office  of  the  fourth  as- 
sistant post-master-general.  His  su- 
periors supplied  the  requirements. 
The  fulfilment  came  from  Cortelyou; 
and  as  he  ordered  the  details  of  that 
bureau  they  remained  until  he  him- 
self changed  them  as  the  head  of  the 
entire  postal  service.  After  such 
work  as  that,  no  clerk  could  long 
be  kept  a  cog,  even  in  the  depart- 
ments at   Washington. 

The  promotion  came  in  the  form 
of  appointment  as  stenographer  to 
President  Cleveland  in  Feljruary,. 
1896.  Under  the  private  secretary, 
he  was  set  at  reorganizing  there. 
When  Cortelyou  finished  with  it,  the 
force  and  equipment  were  precisely 
what  they  are  to-day.  No  w^onder 
that  the  man  who  directed  the  cliang- 
es  advanced  in  four  years  to  be  ex- 
ecutive clerk,  assistant  secretary,, 
and   secretary   to  the   President. 

What  George  Cortelyou  did  for 
President  McKinley  is  fresh  enouga 
in  the  public  mind  not  to  need  re- 
cital here.  How  the  office  Avas  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  broad  needs  of 
the  war  with  Spain ;  hoAV  the  Presi- 
dent's  secretary  took  complete  charge 
of  the  executive  forces  during  those 
long,  heavy  hours  in  Buffalo;  how 
the  new  President  leaned  upon  him 
and  trusted  him — all  this  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  familiar.  The  ability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  those  several  trying 
emergencies    led    Theodore    Roosevelt 
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to  commission  Mr.  Cortelyou  to  or- 
ganize the  new  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  a  man  who  had  supplied 
the  office  details  to  fulfil  the  plans 
of  half  a  dozen  public  officials  in 
series  should,  for  the  time,  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  those  de- 
tails. That  is  a  vastly  less  costly 
failing  than  indifference.  By  this 
time,  however,  he  had  outgrown  the 
details,  but  not  forgotten  them,  and 
when  he  proposed  his  scheme  for  the 
new  department  it  was  so  broad  and 
big  that  it  made  Congress  gasp. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  condes- 
cension at  the  Capitol  toward  the 
new  secretary  and  his  initial  esti- 
mates. He  was  supposed  to  have 
asked  twice  what  he  hoped  to  get 
and  four  times  what  he  needed.  The 
legislators  gave  to  him  on  that  cal- 
culation. Nevertheless,  the  work  of 
the  department  to-day  follows  the 
lines  and  has  the  proportions  of  the 
original  Cortelyou  plan,  and  it  is  the 
fii^m  belief  of  his  old  subordinates 
that  if  the  allowances  proposed  for 
1907  had  been  made  for  1903  the 
new  office  and  the  country  would 
have  gained  four  fears  in  the  im- 
portant work  now  being  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  and  its  as- 
sociate divisions. 

Mr.  Cortelyou 's  capacity  for  or- 
ganization was  accepted  without 
question  througtout  the  capital  when 
the  new  department  had  been  in  ex- 
istence a  year.  Without  the  least 
flurry  he  had  gathered  about  him 
a  cabinet  of  unusually  capable  assis- 
tants, men  like  Frank  H.  Hitchcock, 
Lawrence  0.  Murray,  and  James  R. 
Oarfield,  To  them  he  gave  his  ideas, 
and  they  selected  for  him  a  corps  of 
assistant!:;   which  was  soon    the    won- 


der of  the  whole  departmental  ser- 
vice. 

Practically  the  whole  force  con- 
sisted of  stenographers,  and  a  few 
scratches  on  a  memorandum-slip 
were  made  to  take  the  place  of  long 
and  grandiloquent  communications 
in  other  bureaus.  An  editor  was  de- 
sired, not  to  provide  a  new  place  on 
the  rolls,  as  Congress  seemed  to 
think,  but  to  prevent  the  duplica- 
tion of  statistics,  to  revise  and  short- 
en manuscripts,  and  thus  to  make 
possible  a  reduction  of  fully  one- 
third  in  the  cost  of  the  department's 
printing.  So  much  was  accomplish- 
ed, in  fact,  and  the  results  were  so 
distinctly  practical,  that  Mr.  Cortel- 
you suggested  to  the  President,  and 
the  President  appointed,  a  commis- 
sion to  adjust  the  methods  in  all  the 
other  government  departments  to 
this  same  standard  and  to  extend 
the  reform  by  centralizing  the  pur- 
chase of  all  supplies.  The  work  of 
this  commission  is  far  from  com- 
plete, but  it  has  already  saved  the 
government  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year. 

For  nine  months  Mr.  Cortelyou 
left  the  Cabinet  to  conduct  the  Re- 
publican campaign.  When  he  went 
back,  it  was  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Post-Office  Department,  which  he  had 
entered  as  a  clerk  of  the  lowest 
grade.  He  had  followed  its  course 
during  his  emplojonent  at  the  White 
House  and  in  the  new  department, 
and  he  went  to  it  with  fairly  clear 
ideas  of  Avhat  to  do.  Conditions 
there  were  commonplace,  neither  no- 
tably good  nor  extremely  bad.  The 
work  of  the  largest  business  in  Am- 
erica was  being  acceptably  admin- 
istered. Yet  the  office  was  illogi- 
cally  organized,  divisions  were  grave- 
ly writing  imposing  letters  to  one 
another   across  the   halls,   and   single 
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inquiries  were  receiving   as  many   as 
forty   endorsements. 

The  platform  on  which  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou  began  his  latest  reorganiza- 
tion is  set  forth  in  his  annual  re- 
port for  the  past  hscal  year  in  this 
form : . 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Post- 
Office  Department  should  be  self- 
sustaining.  Such  a  condition  would 
be  gratifying,  but  I  am  less  concern- 
ed about  the  deficit  than  I  am  about 
the   efficiency  of  administration. 

Nevertheless  he  and  his  aides  (he 
had  brought  Mr.  Hitchcock  with  him 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor)  set  about  economizing 
both  time  and  money.  Messengers 
and  under  clerks  were  dispensed 
with  until  about  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  saved.  The  purpose 
to  make  existing  accommodations 
businesslike  led  to  a  curtailment  of 
the  extension  of  the  rural  free  de- 
livery service  by  one  million  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 
The  special  payments  to  railways 
were  cut  by  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  a  year;  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  carrier  de- 
livery by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  diollars  a  ;year;  ;the 
incidental  expenses  of  rural  free  de- 
livery by  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year;  the  advertising  schedul- 
es of  foreign  mails  by  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  the 
cost  of  supplies,  without  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  save  to  stop  waste 
and  without  affecting  the  quality 
save  to  improve  it,  by  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

As  soon  as  experience  had  con- 
firmed his  judgment,  he  reassigned 
the  divisions  of  the  department  so 
that  bureaus  which  were  closely  re- 
lated   should    be    c<loselv    connected. 


Formidable  letter-writing  gave  way 
to  stenographic  memoranda.  The 
messenger  who  carried  a  query  from 
one  bureau  to  another  brought  back 
the  answer.  The  head  of  a  division 
directed  his  inquiries  across  lots  to 
the  clerk  who  could  answer  them. 
The  system  was  tightened  every- 
where. Not  less  than  a  dozen  com- 
missions of  subordinates  were  en- 
gaged, under  the  direction  of  ihe 
Postmaster-General,  in  solving  spe- 
cific problems.  The  new  control  im- 
posed upon  the  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  employees  of 
the  department  in  Washington  was 
extended  to  include  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  employees  out- 
side Washington.  The  reform  which 
removed  a  plum-crop  of  seventy 
thousand  fourth-class  post-offices 
from  the  reach  of  the  politicians 
and  made  appointments  to  those 
offices  dependent  upon  merit  was 
worked  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
largest  offices  in  the  country.  An 
earnest  and  practical  inquiry  was 
made  to  discover  which  has  the  bet- 
ter end  of  the  railway  mail  bargain 
— the   government  or   the   railroads. 

In  Mr.  Cortelyou's  advancement 
there  has  lately  been  another  sur- 
prising leap  forward — surprising  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  his 
cumulative  record  of  efficiency.  His 
selection  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury after  the  retirement  of  Leslie 
M.  Shaw  is  high  promotion,  but  the 
men  who  best  know  him  are  most 
confident  that  he  will  administer  his 
new  department  well.  Hitherto,  the 
public  has  seen  in  him  a  man  with 
great  talent  for  organization  and 
detail- — the  talent  of  the  bureaucrat. 
The  larger  problems  of  finance  he 
will  have  to  meet  in  a  larger  way; 
and  the  traits  and  Qualities  which 
have  enabled  him  to   satisfy  the   de- 
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mauds  he  thus  far  has  fa'^ed  should 
serve  him  Avell  in  his  new  work.  He 
Dov;  enters  upon  the  final  test  oi? 
his  abilities. 

Though  Mr.  Cortelyou  continuos 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Republican 
national  committee,  his  office  is  not 
thronged  with  politicians.  They 
have  found  his  earnest  purpose  to 
improve  the  service  rather  than  re- 
ward party  workers,  and  his  evident 
confidence  in  tlie  caller's  desire  to 
help,  not  a  little  disconcerting.  At 
first  they  protested  violently  to  him 
and  away  from  him  against 
the  change  in  requirements  for 
fourth-class  postmasters.  Now  they 
have  learned  that  unless  tlie  tiling 
they  would  ask  of  him  is  honestly 
conducive  to  an  improved  service 
they  may  as  well  save  their  time. 

Such  of  them  as  do  go  find  him 
at  his  desk  throughout  a  long  day — ■ 
rather  a  tall  man,  gray  beyond  his 
years,  with  searching  eyes,  a  low 
voice,  and  a  terse  vocabulary.  Until 
the  last  caller  is  dismissed  there  is 
no  break  in  the  calm  courtesy  with 
which  he  treats  them  all.  He  has 
been  called  a  human  machine.  It  is 
true  he  is  wonderfully  self  control- 
led. He  has  never  yet  jumped  over- 
board with  an  idea.  Demands  upon 
him  have  never  piled  up  so  high  that 
the   stress   seemed   to   distui'b   him. 

He  has  a  fine  capacity  for  indig- 
nation. The  visitor  who  thinks  it 
does  not  exist  because  tTTe '  voTce  is 
even  and  the  manner  quiet  should 
have  heard  Mr.  Cortelyou  'discuss. 
oup  day,  the  assumption  that  the 
administration  of  a  great  party's  af- 
fairs is  necessarily  venal. 

**We   bejran    in  1904,"   he   observ- 


ed in  his  normal  tone,  ''by  saying 
that  we  would  spend  only  half  what 
was  spent  in  1900.  We  got  through 
the  campaign  without  —  a  —  single 
—  pledge  —  to  —  a  —  single  —  hu- 
man —  being."  There  the  words 
began  to  come  out  like  shots  from 
a  rifle.  ' '  The  only  contributor  who 
a.sked  for  a  place  after  the  election, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  got 
this  endorsement  from  me" — his 
voice  had  now  grown  hard  as  steel: 
*^  *He  —  hasn't  —  a  —  single  — 
qualification  —  for  —  the  —  place.'  " 
Then  his  tone  returned  to  its  usual 
quality,  and  his  hands  fell  to  his 
sides  as  he  added  laconically,  ''And 
you  may  be  sure  he  didn't  get  it." 
As  a  brain  to  organize  and  the 
grit  to  do  it  are  the  chief  factors 
in  Mr.  Cortelyou 's  strength,  love  of 
his  home  and  earnest  Americanism 
are  the  chief  factors  of  his  charac- 
ter. He  works  at  night — at  a  desk 
within  reach  of  his  family.  Not  all 
the  demands  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, frequent  calls  from  the 
White  House,  unnumbered  duties  as 
president  of  a  university  club  and 
officer  of  half  a  dozen  other  such 
institutions,  and  his  work  as  Repub- 
lican national  chairman,  have  been 
allowed  iQ  interfere  with  his  being 
a  companion  to  his  two  boys.  He 
would  tell  you,  if  you  asked  him, 
that  home  interests  are  the  Ameri- 
can's first  responsibility;  and  if  you 
consider  his  family  life,  together 
with  the  splendid  work  he  has  done 
and  is  doing  for  the  government,  you 
will  understand  why  the  President 
has  widened  his  circle  of  "most  use- 
ful American  citizens"  to  include 
his    present    Postmaster-General. 


A  New  York  Business  Man  in  Jamaica 

BY    PEARCY    K.    CROCKER    IN    TRAVEL    MAGAZINE 

A  visit  to  Jamaica  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  author  of  this  article,  who  writes 
very  pleasantly  >  f  his  experiences  on  the  Island.  He  gives  the  Britishers  there  great  credit 
for  their  hospitality. 


NO  American  can  realize  how  much 
more  friendly  the  British  are 
to  Americans  than  the  Ameri- 
cans are  to  the  British  until  he  has 
visited  British  territory.  From  the 
moment  I  left  New  York  in  the 
steamer  for  Jamaica  I  never  was 
allowed  to  feel  myself  in  any  way 
a  ''foreigner." 

''Why  Jamaica,  anyway?"  asked 
a  friend. 

"I  don't  know/'  I  replied,  "ex- 
cept that  the  steamship  guide  books 
say  that  it  is  the  island  of  promise 
and   fulfilment.'* 

So  I  found  myself  on  board,  sail- 
ing- and  en   route. 

Of  course,  Mark  Twain  and  sev- 
eral dozen  Panama  engineers  hove 
told  what  they  knew  and  saw  of  the 
giories  of  the  Antilles,  as  they  never 
saw  them.  But  this  is  the  tale  of  a 
real,  earnest  vacationer,  who  has 
spoiled  many  films  and  gotten  a  few 
good   photographs  out  of  the  trip. 

The  sea  outside  the  "Hook'*  was 
calm  and  remained  so  until  we  reach- 
ed those  southern  waters  where  the 
skies  are  more  blue  and  the  stars 
more  plentiful  than  the  northern 
mind  ever  has  conceived.  The  sea 
itself,  as  the  ship  churned  through 
it.  made  pictures  of  glorious  cobalt 
tiling.  Four  days  out  we  began  to 
"pick  up"  the  smaller  islands  of 
the  Bahama  group;  then  at  night 
Cape  Maisi,  the  eastern  point  of 
Cuba,  showed  its  light.  Here  the 
warm  tropical  winds,  bearing  pun- 
gent odors,  reached  us.  Ne7.;t  <^'vv, 
dead  ahead,  to  the  south,  almost  like 
a    cloud    on    the    horizon,    n    definite 


blue,  tipped  with  white  mists,  loom- 
ed up  the  mountains  of  Jamaica.  So 
cloud-like  were  they,  coming  out  of 
the  sea,  that  it  took  the  assurance 
of  the  ship's  officers  to  convince  i^s 
that  they  really  were  land.  These 
mountains,  as  we  skirted  the  island 
to  the  east,  gave  a  brilliantly  vary- 
ing picture. 

Suddenly  there  burst  into  view,  in 
over-powering  grandeur,  the  harbor 
of  Kingston,  with  its  tortuous  chan- 
nel, which  leads  to  the  broad  plain 
of  Liguania,  magnificently  rising  to 
these  same  Blue  Mountains,  cut  with 
white  clouds  and  bathed  in  tropical 
sunliaht.  Here  it  was  that  the  Eng- 
lish residents,  out  of  the  greatness 
of  their  "untreaty"  hearts,  during 
the  Spanish-Amei'ican  Avar,  sent  a 
man  in  a  small  sail  beat  four  miles 
out  to  sea,  to  warn  the  U.  S.  S.  Y^ose- 
mite  that  if  she  entered  the  harbor. 
she  must  remain  twenty-four  hours 
and  so  lose  her  chance  to  capture  the 
Si)anisli  troop  ship  Puerisima  Con- 
r-epcion.  The  fact  that  an  Ameri- 
^'an  captain  did  not  choose  to  re- 
ceive British  assistance  and  so  lost 
a  point  in  war  was  no  factor  in  our 
reception  eight  years  later.  As  we 
entered  the  gourd-like  harbor  the 
vpvy  air  and  foliage  seemed  to  irreet 
us  hospitally. 

"Marster.  do  sir,"  "Marster,  do 
sir,"  came  chattering  up  frr^m  h*»- 
neath  the  ship's  bow.  There,  squirm- 
ing in  the  water,  were  a  sf^ore  of 
boys  of  varying  ae'es  and  complex- 
ions begging  the  passengers  to  throw 
them  coins.  Their  dexterity  in  div- 
ing was  astonishing  to  one  uninitiat- 
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ed,  '^Tliey  almost  kill  you  fighting 
for  it  when  it's  silver,"  said  one  lad 
who  had  climbed  up  the  ship's  side 
with  a  sixpence  I  had  thrown  him. 
These  boys  can  go  over  a  ship  like 
monkeys. 

He  was  a  smart  appearing  young- 
ster, a  light  mulatto  and  inclined  to 
European  features.  Upon  inquiry 
I  learned  that  he  bore  up  under  the 
responsibility  of  ^'Herman  Ivanhoe 
Moresco  Genoure"  for  a  name.  I 
immediately  annexed  him  to  pilot 
me  about  the  city  and  thereby  learn- 
ed much  that  otherwise  I  never 
should  have  discovered.  I  also  learn- 
ed, as  we  became  better  acquainted, 
that  this  bright  little  rascal  had 
been  to  school  and  studied  '^  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  French,  Algebra,  Lat- 
in and  Euclid,"  as  he  put  it,  and  he 
'Uiked  Euclid  best."  There  he  was 
diving  for  pennies  and  making  ''20d. 
a  day  and  up."  From  what  I  saw 
of  him  it  was  mostly  ''up."  Our 
only  difficulty,  however,  was  his  de- 
termination to  come  to  New  York 
with  me.  Every  second  black  or  col- 
ored boy,  there  is  a  distinction  re- 
cognized in  Jamaica,  wanted  to  get 
away  to  America.  T  soon  realized 
where  all  our  apartment  house  eleva- 
tor boys  come  from. 

In  Jamaica,  as  everywhere  else, 
there  are  two  ways  to  do  things. 
There  is  the  beaten  track  of  the 
tourist  to  follow,  with  its  hotels  of 
varying  excellence,  conventional 
drives  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  To 
know  the  island  and  the  allurements 
of  its  ingratiating  tropical  beauty, 
however,  to  appreciate  the  double  in- 
terest of  British  resident  customs, 
together  with  the  quaint  oddities  of 
the  negro,  native  life  ''next  to  the 
earth, '^  one  must  travel  a  different 
course.  Courtesy  to  visitors  to  the 
island    is    everywhere    manifest.      If 


one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  letters 
to  the  right  people,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. At  the  Jamaica  Club  in  King- 
ston, a  most  unostentatious  and  in- 
vitingly homelike  club  it  is,  there  are 
native  dishes  that  no  hotel  on  the 
island  can  make  to  taste  so  good. 
Therie  I  learned  the  ind,escribablei 
deliciousness  of  a  properly  deviled 
Jamaica  black  crab.  ,  There  were 
served  curries  that  would  make  an 
habitue  of  Delmonica's  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Turtle,  real  turtle,  pre- 
pared with  a  delicacy  to  delight  an 
epicure,  and  native  oysters  that  Ja- 
maicans facetiously  say  "grow  on 
trees."  Tropical  fruits  in  all  their 
fragrance  and  juicy  prime  gave  an 
intimation  of  the  productive  possi- 
bilities of  the  island.  The  green- 
tinted  Jamaica  orange,  thin  of  skin 
and  richly  juicy,  grape  fruit  of  su- 
perior quality,  the  avocada  pear, 
oily  in  composition  and  nutty  in  fla- 
vor; pineapples,  in  Jamaica  they  cut 
them  in  half,  horizontally,  and  eat 
them  with  a  spoon,  mangoes,  akee, 
bread  fruit,  orchra,  chocho,  yams 
and  more  yams  were  there  to  tempt 
the  inexperienced  palate. 

The  British  home  life  on  the  island 
i^  charming  as  it  is  everywhere.  In 
the  towns  and  their  outskirts  are 
beautiful  tropical  gardens,  partially 
hiding  from  street  view,  these  vil- 
las of  all  year  summer.  But  it  is  in 
the  country  and  the  smaller  towns 
that  one  finds  the  more  novel  fea- 
tures of  the  island.  The  cities  and 
their  hotels  have  their  attractive 
points  to  be  sure.  Of  amusements 
there  are  plenty:  tennis,  polo,  golf, 
boating,  cricket  and  other  sports 
await  the  visitors'  pleasure.  The  ho- 
tels, too,  make  excellent  bases  of  op- 
eration, and  the  roads  of  Jamaica 
are  famous  for  their  perfection.  To 
be    satisfied    with    the    route    of    the 
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average  tourist,  howevei',  is  to  miss 
the  rarest  charm  of  the  island. 

Through  the  kindly  courtesy  of 
Kingston  friends  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  glimpses  of  Jamaica  in 
its  every  day  dress  that  tourists 
rarely  think  to  seek  out.  One  day 
was  devoted  to  a  drive  to  Port  Mor- 
ant,  a  distance  from  Kingston  of 
forty  miles,  or  thereabout.  ''We 
shall  have  to  start  before  dawn," 
cautioned  my  friend,  ''if  you  are  to 
see   a  day  of  banana  buying." 

At  five  o'clock  we  were  rolling 
through  the  outskirts  of  Kingston 
in  a  comfortable  "surrey,"  drawn 
by  a  well  put  up  pair  of  horses. 
Our  route  lay  along  the  coast  with 
the  heavy  foliage  of  the  tropics, 
backed  by  the  mountain  range  to  the 
left,  and  to  the  right  ever  changing 
vistas  of  the  sea  through  cocoanut 
groves. 

The  nuts  grow  in  clusters  at  the 
heart  of  the  spreading  foliage  at  the 
top  of  a  tall  and  graceful  palm  tree. 
A  grizzled  old  negro,  whom  we  came 
across  volunteered,  on  sight  of  a  six- 
pence, to  shin  up  a  tree  and  throw 
down  some  nuts.  With  his  sharp 
machete  he  deftly  hacked  through 
the  outer  husk  and  still  soft  shell 
within,  a  hole  from  which  we  could 
drink  the  cool  and  refreshing  milk. 
Negro  peasant  life  began  to  present 
itself  at  every  turn.  Here  were  wo- 
men washing  clothes  in  the  streams 
— I  should  rather  not  trust  my  linen 
to  the  vigorous  scrubbing  over  the 
rocks  and  gravel  that  these  Jamaica 
washerwomen  gave  their  garments. 
Then  came  boys  with  pack-laden  don- 
keys, then  more  vromen  with  huge 
bundles  on  their  heads,  baskets  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  packs  of 
sugar  cane,  immense  bunches  of  ba- 
nanas ;  with  them  little  negro  girls 
bearing    on    their    liencls    burdens    al- 


most as  heavy  as  those  their  moth- 
ers carried.  The  straight  backs, 
erect  carriage  and  swinging  stride 
of  the  native  women  are  cultivated 
early.  I  wondered  where  all  these 
people  could  be  coming  from  and  go- 
ing to,  miles  out  on  a  country  road. 
Now  and  then  we  passed  women  at 
the  roadside,  cheerfully  breaking, 
with  small  hammers,  stone,  for  use 
in  fresh  macadam  repairs.  A  fe^^ 
shillings  a  week  is  all  they  are  paid. 
A  "week,"  however,  means  to  them 
four  days.  The  other  days  they  de- 
vote to,  their  little  banana  plot  of 
an  acre  or  so — or  to  going  to  mar- 
ket. 

The  event  of  our  drive  was  the 
fording  of  the  swollen  Yallahs  River. 
Waiting  negroes,  powerful  in  build, 
two  to  a  wheel  and  two  at  the  horses^ 
heads,  forced  us  through  the  cur- 
rent. We  stood  on  the  seat  and  fail- 
ed to  escape  a  wetting  at  that. 
Following  us  were  banana  wagons, 
to  each  of  which  eight  oxen  were 
harnessed.  One  ox  was  cast  in  mid 
stream  and  nearly  drowned  before 
the  madly  dancing  and  gesticulating 
teamsters  got  him,  on  his  feet  and  to 
shore. 

At  Port  Morant  and  Morant  Bay 
we  saw  the  banana  and  fruit  ex- 
porting industry  in  all  its  activity. 
Here  I  realized  where  many  of  the 
burden  laden  people  we  had  passed 
in  our  drive  were  bound.  Individ- 
ually and  in  groups  they  came,  bear- 
ing their  banana  bunches,  some  with 
^ack  mules,  others  with  carts,  but 
more  of  them  with  head  packs.  The 
checker  and  grader,  with  impartial 
firmness,  accepted  the  bunches  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  size  and  re- 
jected those  that  were  bruised  or 
immature. 

This  v/as  all  so  fascinating  that  I 
welcomed     the  chance     to  skirt     the 
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south  shore,  and  round  the  west  end 
of  the  island  in  a  fruit  ship  to  Mon- 
tego  Bay  on  the  north — putting  in 
at  the  main  ports,  Black  River, 
Green  Island,  Lucea  and  others, 
where  I  saw  huge  cargoes  of  bananas 
and  other  fruits,  logwood  and  sugar, 
loading  for  the  North. 

From  Montego  Bay  we  went  by 
train  eastward  through  a  mountain- 
ous and  constantly  changing  land- 
scape. At  Spanish  Town,  the  early 
capital  of  the  island,  we  caught  a 
train  for  Ewarton,  this  time  a  typi- 
cal British  train  with  compartment 
carriages.  From  Ewarton  to  Mon- 
eague  is  an  eight-mile  drive.  Beyond 
towards  the  sea,  through  a  circuit- 
ous drive  of  fortv  miles  or  more  the 


garden  spot  of  the  island  may  be 
seen.  It  is  the  grazing  country,  with 
stone  walls  and  hedges  and  magni- 
ficent chalky  roads  bordered  by  pas- 
ture land  and  miles  of  Pimenta 
groves. 

I  planned  to  spend  my  last  Satur- 
day in  the  Kingston  markets.  The 
night  before  the  never  ceasing 
stream  of  country  women  and  their 
offspring,  head  packs,  mules,  carts 
and  cheerfulness  began  their  march 
to  town.  The  market,  especially  on 
Saturday,  is  a  social  function  for  the 
natives.  There  they  visit,  exchange 
news,  gossip  and  sell  things,  at  pric- 
es varying  as  they  discover  whether 
the  purchaser  is  a  tourist  or  a  know- 
ing resident  of  the  island. 


There  are  people  to  whom  it  is  a  penance  to  listen. 
There  are  bores  who  for  their  sins  against  society  ought 
to  be  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  listen  in  perpetuity 
to  each  other's  discourses.  But,  after  all,  these  are  few. 
Social  intercourse  suffers  far  more  from  the  fact  that  too 
many  want  to  talk  and  too  few  are  willing  to  listen. 
Conversation  under  such  conditions  ceases  to  be  a  pleas- 
ant method  of  exchanging  ideas  and  becomes  a  struggle 
for  supremacy. 


Work  is  the  World's  Law 

BY    EDWIN    MARKHAM    IN    WORKERS     MAGAZINE 

Edwin  Markham  writes  with  power  and  conviction.  He  illumines  his  theme  with 
striking  illustrations.  What  more  convincing  than  his  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  and 
the  man  left  to  build  his  own  house?  A  careful  perusal  of  this  essay  on  work  should  impel 
everybody  to  more  earnest  endeavor. 


THOU  Shalt  work!"  This  is 
the  word  that  tliiiuders  out 
of  the  universe.  It  is  no 
foolish  exclamation  from  the  mouth 
of  Enigma.  It  is  the  mandate  of 
the  power  that  made  the  world  and 
'' swings  Arcturus  on  the  north." 
And  all  must  obey,  from  tlie  coral 
insects  that  build  in  the  sea  up  to 
the  seven  spirits  that  burn  before 
the   throne. 

So  man  is  the  conscript  of  an  end- 
less adventuve.  Chiklish  and  foolish 
are  we  if  we  look  forward  to  some 
final  pay  day,  to  some  grand  dis- 
charge from  duty,  to  some  eternal 
festival  of  the  universe.  ''What  cud 
you  do  at  school  to-day "? "  asked  a 
father  of  his  little  boy.  ''I  waited 
for  it  to  be  out  I ' '  What  if  we, 
comrades,  at  the  end  of  our  day, 
shall  have  no  better  answer  to  make 
to  the  Father  of  Life ! 

Let  us  make  haste  to  learn  that 
the  reward  of  work  is  not  idleness, 
but  power — power  to  do  more  w^ork. 
Blessed  is  the  moment  when  a  man 
has  found  his  place  in  the  toil  of 
the  world.  For  the  first  time  he  be- 
gins to  keep  step  with  the  music  of 
the  stars.  Work  is  more  than  a 
blind  necessity — more  than  a  brute 
means  for  getting  food  and  shelter. 
It  also  is  a  discipline,  a  revelation, 
a  sacrament. 

We  are  called  into  earth  to  build 
character,  to  search  out  and  serve 
the  great  purj^ose.  We  are  here  to 
learn  to  know  life,  but  nothing  is 
known  that  is  not  experienced.  We 
can    know    life    deeply,    onlv    as    we 


taste  it  through  art  and  craft.  These 
are  doors  to  knowledge  and  portals 
to  the  enduring  satisfactions.  Work 
is  not  only  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  living,  but  is  also  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  life. 

Hut,  while  man  is  acting  on  the 
world  through  work,  work  perpetu- 
ally is  reacting  on  man.  A  boy, 
learning  to  saw  a  straight  line,  also 
is  learning  to  tell  the  truth.  While 
discovering  the  beauties  and  equi- 
ties of  a  symmetrical  leaf,  he  is  un- 
covering ill  his  soul  the  ])rinciples 
of  justice.  While  a  stone  mason  is 
shaping  a  block  of  granite  with  con- 
scientious care  he  at  the  same  mo- 
ment is  shaping  the  inward  and 
mystic  stone  of  character.  A  man 
who  puts  his  soul  into  his  work  also 
puts   his  work  into   his   soul. 

Verily,  so  close  is  work  to  men 
that  we  are  told  in  a  sacred  scrip- 
ture that  ''their  works  do  follow 
them,"  even  into  eternity.  Let  us 
beware,  comrades,  how  we  do  our 
work,   for  work  carries  fate 

Memorable  are  the  words  of  Jesus 
where  he  tells  us  of  the  coming;  of 
the  Son  of  Man  to  judge  the  world: 
"There  shall  be  two  men  in  the 
field;  One  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other'  left.  Two  women  shall  be 
grinding  at  the  mill;  one  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  left."  /Signi- 
ficant words!  I  see  these  two  men; 
they  are  building  a  wall.  ,  One  U 
doing  his  work  in  a  shiftless,  half 
hearted  fashion.  ,  He  is  a  mere  eye 
servant,  working  simply  fpr  hi^ 
wag-e.       He    puts    no    mind   into   his 
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muscle,  no  heart  into  his  handiwork. 
He  is  concerned  only  that  the  wall 
shall  stand  until  after  pay  day. 
There  is  no  character  in  tJie  work, 
for  there  is  no  character  in  the  work- 
er. 

But  the  other  man  is  putting  con- 
science into  his  work  and  saying  to 
his  soul:  ''I  will  build  this  wall 
solidly  and  honestly  for  the  human 
use  it  is  to  serve.  Besides,  it  will 
stand  for  me  forever;  it  will  answer 
to  my  name.  It  will  be  my  auto- 
graph; it  will  be  my  confession;  it 
will  be  myself. '' 

Let  no  man  dare,  let  no  man  dare 
To  mark  on  Time's  great  way. 
''No  Thoroughfare!" 

These  words  ring  true.  This  man 
has  reality  in  him.  This  man  who 
builds  a  solid  wall  has  something 
solid  in  his  nature.  i^.o,  when  the 
master  comes,  this  man  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  left.  Momen- 
tous to  a  man  is  the  work  of  his 
hands,  for  the  man  is  in  his  work. 
To  labor  is  to  map  out  one's  soul, 
to  dramatize  one's  character.  Work 
is  the  soul  flung  forth  in  form  and 
color  to  be  seen  of  all  eyes.  Do  we 
conceal  our  deeper  selves'?  No,  every 
one  confesses;  his  work  is  confes- 
sion. It  is  a  testimonial  of  character 
written  in  the  open,  in  large,  legible 
strokes.  So  what  wonder  that  Car- 
lyle  left  a  tower  of  praise  beside  his 
father's  honest  masonry.  Proud  are 
his  ringing  words:  *'A  portion  of 
this  planet  bears  beneficient  traces 
of  my  father's  strong  hand  and 
strong  head.  Nothing  that  he  un- 
dertook but  he  did  it  faithfully  and 
like  a  true  man.  I  shall  look  on  the 
houses  that  he  built  with  a  certain 
proud  interest.  They  stand  firm 
and  sound  to  the  heart  all  over  his 
little   district.      No    one    that    comes 


after  him  will  ever  say,  'Here  was 
the  finger  of  a  hollow^  eye  servant.'  " 

But  there  is  flying  through  the 
world  the  story  of  another  builder, 
a  foolish  eye  servant,  a  poor  rogue. 
He  and  his  little  ones  were  wretched 
and  roofless,  whereupon  a  certain 
good  Samaritian  said,  in  his  heart, 
"I  will  surprise  this  man  with  the 
gift  of  a  comfortable  home."  So, 
without  telling  his  purpose,  he  hired 
the  builder  at  fair  w^ages  to  build  a 
house  on  a  sunny  hill,  and  then  he 
went  on  business  to  a  far  city. 

The  builder  was  left  at  work  with 
no  watchman  but  his  own  honor, 
'*Ha!"  said  he  to  his  heart,  ''I  can 
cheat  this  man,  I  can  skimp  the  ma- 
terial and  scamp  the  work."  So  he 
went  on,  spinning  out  the  time,  put- 
ting in  poor  service,  poor  nails,  poor 
timbers. 

When  the  Samaritan  returned  the 
builder  said:  ''That  is  a  fine  house 
I  built  you  on  the  hill."  "Good," 
was  the  reply.  "Go,  move  your 
folks  into  it  at  once,  for  the  house 
is  yours.     Here  is  the  deed!" 

The  man  was  thunderstruck.  He 
saw  that  instead  of  cheating  his 
friend  for  a  year  he  had  been  in- 
dustriously cheating  himself.  "If  I 
had  only  known  it  was  my  house  I 
was  building!"  he  kept  muttering 
to  himself. 

But  in  a  deep  sense  we  always  are 
building  our  own  houses.  Each  one 
dwells  in  the  heaven  or  hell  of  his 
own  making. 

I  care   not  w^hat  his   temples  or  his 
creeds. 
One   thing   holds   sure    and   fast — 
That   into  his   fateful   heap  of   days 
and  deeds 
The  soul  of  a  tnan  is  cast. 

The   man   is  in   his  work.      All   is 
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unstable  that  is  done  by  a  cllsiionest 
builder,  but  an  honest  mason  pul^ 
his  soul  into  every  stone  he  lays  and 
mixes  character  with  his  mortar.  If 
Manhattan  Island,  on  which  is  built 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  sudden- 
ly were  depopulated  by  pestilence 
and  all  her  piers  and  thoroughfares 
left  silent  and  empty,  still  would 
the  character  of  her  perished  people 
remain  written  upon  the  stilled 
wheels  of  her  factories,  in  the  squal- 
or of  her  tenements,  in  the  splen- 
dor of  her  mansions.     The  shell  pro- 


claims the  shape  and  proportions  of 
the  thing  that  once  filled  its  convo- 
lutions. So  true  is  this  that  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  spirit  and  aspira- 
tion of  dead  peoples  in  the  rude 
ruins  of  their  cities,  in  the  broken 
monuments  of  their  genius.  The 
Sphinx  and  the  Pyramid  reveal  the 
sense  of  eternity  that  was  on  Egypt ; 
the  ruins  of  the  Alhambra  disclosp 
the  delicacy  and  daring  of  the  Moor- 
ish mind;  the  broken  pillars  of  the 
Parthenon  •  declare  the  repose  and 
restraint  of  the  men  of  Hellas. 


Begin  to  Work  Hard  To-Day 

We  are  forever  going  to  begin  to  work  in  earnest  to- 
morrow, and  we  are  never  satisfied  with  the  job  we've 
got,  and  we  perform  the  labor  invoved  in  it  in  only  a 
half-hearted  manner  ;  but  we  are  going  to  work  in  dead 
earnest  when  we  get  a  job  to  suit  us. 

The  fact  is  that  to-morrow,  when  we  get  to  it,  will 
be  to  us  as  to-day  is  to  us  now.  We  shan't  feel  any  more 
like  work  ;  and  that  other  job,  when  we  come  in  actual 
contact  with  it  and  see  it  close  at  hand,  won't  suit  us 
any  better  than  the  one  we've  got  now  does. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  dawdlers  and  shy  of  work, 
and  trying  to  get  along  just  as  easy  as  we  can.  We  hate 
to  pitch  in  and  go  at  things. 

The  time  for  us  to  work  is  now,  not  to-morrow,  and 
the  job  for  us  to  secure  is  the  one  we've  got.  Do  your 
work  completely  and  thoroughly,  and  you'll  be  astonished 
to  find  what  chances  there  are  in  it  ;  and  everybody  that 
knows  about  your  work,  or  is  in  any  way  concerned  or 
affected  by  it,  will  be  delighted  to  see  it  well  done — every- 
body likes  to  see  a  job,  whatever  it  is,  well  done— and 
pleased  with  the  doer  :  and  there's  money  in  it  for  you. 

It  isn't  the  job  that  makes  success  ;  it's  the  man. 


Great  Men  as  Commercial  Assets 

CHAMBERS'S    JOURNAL 

In  this  sQort  article  the  writ-jr  makei  some  reflections  on  the  value  to  communities  of 
celebrities,  who  are  the  occasion  of  drawing  crowds  of  tourists  to  view  their  shrines  and 
other  relics.     He  refers  to  fc>hakespeare  as  an  outstanding  example. 


GREAT  men  are  an  extremely 
close  corporation,  and  their 
commercial  value  to  the  coun- 
try appears  at  first  sight  to  be  so 
microscopic  as  to  be  quite  oversha- 
dowed by  their  literary  or  scientific 
value.  But  if  the  body  of  ^  great 
men'  in  its  widest  sense  is  compar- 
atively small,  the  subject  is  inexhaus- 
tible; and  thi^  more  it  is  considered 
the  more  clearly  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  distant  commercial  value  in 
that  long  roll  of  honored  names  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  say,  with  the 
pride  of  safe  mediocrity,  ^'He  was 
too  clever  to  make  money."  Y/e  as- 
sociate money-making  with  anxious 
plodding,  with  a  level-headed  direct- 
ness of  outlook,  with  an  office  stool 
and  a  monotonous  daily  routine;  not 
with  poet's  dreams  or  scientific 
speculation,  not  even  with  accom- 
Dlished  work  outside  the  daily  mill! 
These  have  their  reward  in  honor, 
not  money;  but  in  this  estimate  so 
many  side-issues  crop  up  that  it  is 
worth  while  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  consider  them.  And  in  regard  to 
literary  men  at  least.,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  during  their  lifetime  their 
monetary  value  is  very  generally  a 
negligible  quantity,  and  it  is  only 
succeeding  generations  who  realize 
that  they  are  in  any  ^vay  a  commer- 
cial asset. 

Wr  who  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  make 
their  yearly  pilgrimage  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon — not  because  of  its  intrin- 
sic beauty  or  for  its  Elizabethan 
'buildings,  but  because  Shakespeare 
was    born    there,    and    went   ''unwill- 


ingly*' along  its  streets  to  the  old 
school,  and  made  the  cottage  at 
Shottery  immortal — can  hardly  real- 
ize what  the  demure  little  country 
town  would  be  like  if  all  remem- 
brance of  him  could  be  swept  away; 
or,  to  go  a  step  farther,  what  a  n?^- 
tional  loss  it  would  be,  not  only  of 
fame  but  of  money,  if  the  names  of 
all  our  great  men  could  suddenly  be 
blotted  out,  with  the  places  that  they 
had  rendered  famous!  How  the 
towns  and  villages  would  sink  back 
into  unimportance,  and  the  tide  of 
travel  be  dried  up  at  its  source!  Ex- 
cept for  natural  beauty,  there  would 
be  nothir.g  to  mark  out  Stratford- 
on-Avon  from  Ealing  or  Matoppo 
from  Portobello,  and  no  one  would 
dream  that  either  one  or  the  other 
could  be  made  a  paying  investment, 
except  by  the  prosaic  growth  of 
flats  and  villas.  Shakespeare  him- 
self would  be  probably  quite  as  be- 
wildered as  any  one  else  if  he  could 
realize  that  he  had  dowered  his 
country  with  an  ever-increasing  com- 
mercial value,  if  he  could  see  the 
careful  treasuring  of  the  relics  of 
his  simple  life  in  the  town  that  is 
sacred  to  his  name.  Great  literature 
does  not  always  pay  those  who 
create  it,  but  it  always  pays  its 
heirs.  Many  painters  of  great  pic- 
tures have  lived  unrewarded;  the 
writers  of  great  poems  have  sold 
their  copyright  for  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, and  been  thankful  to  get  it; 
and  we  can  often  only  measure  their 
commercial  value  by  contrasting 
the  places  that  produced  them  as  we 
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know    them    with   what    they    would 
have  been  without  them. 

So  the  value  of  Scott  as  a  com- 
mercial asset  has  risen  enormously 
since  his  death,  and  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, until  the  hordes  of  visitors 
who  follow  in  his  wake  seem  fairly 
to  rival  the  standing  population. 
The  sentiment  that  clings  to  Ab- 
botsford  has  spread  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  and 
al"  the  touch  of  that  magic  pen  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  has  been  stirred  to 
life  and  has  become  a  living,  breath- 
ing soul.  The  Wizard's  rod  made 
of  dead  places  a  great  and  haunting 
reality^Melrose  and  the  Tros- 
sachs,  Abbotsford  and  Edinburgh 
have  felt  that  powerful  influence; 
and  now  the  Wizard  himself,  after 
the  awful  slavery  of  his  later  life, 
lies  sleeping  peacefully  enough  in 
Dryburgh  Abbey.  To  the  Scotch  were 
committed  those  ten  talents  of  his 
genius,  and,  like  the  thrifty  men  that 
tliey  are,  they  made  of  them  yet  ten 
other  talents,  not  hidden  in  the 
ground,  but  bearing  interest  a  hun- 
dredfold; but  so  great  to  them  ap- 
pears Scott's  literary  value  that  per- 
haps they  do  not  fully  realize  how 
enormously  he  counts  in  coin  of  the 
realm. 

The  royal  road  to  Edinburgh  is 
a  pilgrims'  way  trampled  by  the 
jealous  footsteps  of  the  lovers  of 
Scott;  and  though  ms  value  to  liter- 
ature may  perhaps  be  tested  by  the 
g]-eat  company  of  his  readers,  his 
commercial  value  is  altogether  incal- 
culable. Posterity  w^ould  have  paid 
the  claims  of  his  creditors  in  a  very 
short  time  by  the  profit  from  his 
books  and  the  gate-money  of  Ab- 
botsford alone;  but  most  of  those 
who  knew  him  in  those  days  of  pov- 
ertj?-  and  hopelessness  and  failing 
health  were  not  far-seeing  enough  to 


prophesy  it.  He  was  bankrupt,  and 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  litera- 
ture ^does  not  pay.'  Time  has 
proven  the  fallacy.  He  outstripped 
his  compeers  and  won  the  race;  like 
Saul,  he  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  fellows,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  claimed  for  him  that  he  has  out- 
reached  all  other  writers  since 
Shakespeare.  He  vitalised  the  char- 
acters he  created,  uud  made  them 
living  beings  morre  real  than  the  men 
and  women  we  meet  and  pass  on  the 
road  of  everyday  life.  He  wrote  in 
pain  and  trouble,  sometimes  with  the 
haste  of  an  impressionist,  haunted  by 
dreams  of  his  creditors,  and  very 
likely  he  gauged  his  own  success,  as 
others  gauged  it,  by  the  sums  paid 
to  him  for  his  novels;  but  long  after 
that  *  romance  in  stone'  had  ceased 
to  keep  open  ites  hospitable  doors, 
long  after  he  had  reached  the  limits 
of  his  endurance  and  lain  down  to 
rest,  the  pilgrims  of  his  genius  trod, 
and  are  still  treading,  the  way  he 
went. 

What  is  there  to  mark  out  from 
the  ordinary  laborers'  cottage  that 
small  house  near  Ayr  where  Burns 
was  born  ?  If  he  had  not  written 
immortal  verse,  would  one  person  in 
a  hundred  have  turned  aside  to  visit 
the  village  or  the  Kirk  o'  Alloway, 
which  still  echoes  to  the  hoof-beats 
of  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mare  *?  Per- 
haps the  monetary  value  of  his  as- 
sociation with  Ayr  is  hardly  appreci- 
ated, so  great  is  his  literary  value. 
He  was  a  genius  and  a  Scotchman. 
Could  Scotland  ask  more  of  him  than 
that  ?  though  farmi*^  .  did  not  jjav 
him  particularly  well,  and  though 
in  the  Excise  his  salary  never  rose 
to  more  than  seventy  pounds  a  year, 
still  literature  does  not  'pay,'  and 
it  was  only  what  his  worshippers  ex- 
pected. They  were  proud  of  his 
poems,  of  his  genius,  of  his  poverty; 
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and  yet  now,  by  the  mere  magic  of 
his  name,  he  has  directed  into  the 
small  community  in  which  he  was 
born  and  labored,  a  tide  of  travel 
that  is  a  direct  and  enormous  gain 
to  his  country. 

So,  also,  the  'cult  of  the  Brontes,' 
which  is  Haworth  has  taken  to  it- 
self some  of  the  mystery  and  the 
strength  of  the  mysterious  moorland 
on  which  the  sisters  lived  and  died, 
gives  thousands  ot  worshippers  to 
that  shrine  on  Avhich  their  genius 
conferred  not  only  immortality,  but 
also  a  definite  monetary  value  which 
increases  year  by  year. 

And  so  the  living  streams  swell 
into  a  river,  and  pour  their  tributary 
waters  into  that  ocean  of  accomplish- 
ed work,  the  Poets'  Corner  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  There  great  states- 
men, great  divines,  great  poets,  all 
that  we  include  in  the  idea  of  great 
men,  jostle  in  sculptured  marble  and 
in  enduring  brass;  and,  amongst  the 
thousands  who  visit  ilie  place,  very 
few  are  attracted  by  its  arcliitect- 
ural  beauty  or  its  artistic  expression. 
They  go  to  stand  bareheaded  amongst 
that  vast  company  of  the  great 
whom  England  has  delighted  to 
honor.  It  has  a  value  quite  its  own, 
of  which  dry  statistics  give  ample 
proof,  equal  to  the  literary  and 
scientific  value  of  that  tremendous 
roll  of  honor  which  includes  all 
great  lives,  great  thoughts,  great 
heroisms. 

Beyond  and  above  the  great  men 
of  literature  and  of  art  there  are, 
of  course,  great  men  of  science  and 
practical  great  men,  about  whose 
monetary  value  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt,  who  pay  .directly  mro 
the  Exchequer  of  their  country 
money  forged  with  their  brains  and 
stamped  with  the  superscription  of 
genius.     The  man    for  instance,  who 


made  three  blades  of  wheat  to  grow 
where  one  grew  before  not  only  de- 
served well  of  his  country,  but  paid 
ber  well.  The  man  who  affirms 
that  in  the  near  future  he  is  going 
to  prove  that  the  old,  clumsy  method 
of  farming  by  means  of  a  rotation 
of  crops  is  absurd  and  obsolete,  who 
by  a  bacteriological  injection  into 
the  roots  of  cereals  will  introduce 
nitrogen  direct  into  the  soil  instead 
of  by  the  system  of  leguminous 
crops,  where  the  land  lies  (fallow, 
with  a  waste  of  one  year  in  three — 
that  man  is  going  to  be  a  far-reach- 
ing commercial   asset. 

The  thinkers  f)f  great  thoughts, 
the  writers  of  great  books,  and  again 
the  books  about  books,  the  bipr 
graphies,  the  lectures,  the  cheap  re- 
prints, the  reproductions  of  splendid 
X)ictures,  all  express  the  monetary 
value  of  great  men,  and  are  part  of 
the  fortune  they  have  bequeathed  to 
their  country. 

And  so,  to  sum  up,  it  appears  that 
life  and  death — the  birthplaces  and 
the  tombs  of  the  great — form  their 
principal  asset  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view.  Great  men  may  starve 
in  Grub  Street,  or  in  its  modern 
equivalent;  they  may  struggle 
against  disease  or  live  in  bad  clim- 
ates through  a  weary  lifetime,  wrest- 
ing the  jealously  guarded  secrets  of 
Nature  from  her  unwilling  hold: 
but  whatever  life  may  have  meant 
to  them,  death  will  set  things  square. 
Great  literature  will  become  classic, 
and  time  will  only  increase  its  value. 

Sometimes  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  We  see  the  apparent 
failure  of  great  hopes,  great  powers, 
premature  death,  and  obscure  graves 
which  hide  the  tragedies  of  genius; 
but  each  fleeting  dream  may  have 
meant  a  nearer  approach  to  an  ideal 
that  will  be  realized  by-and-by:  the 
indirect   influence   on   others  of  some 
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suggestion,  traced  perhaps  to  a  for- 
gotten book  that  never  even  paid  for 
its  printing;  the  first  impulse  towards 
some  great  discovery,  obscure  fan- 
cies; all  the  trivial,  unremembered, 
unrequited    labor     which      helps    to- 


wards the  finished  building — these 
are  all  impulses  towards  the  stream 
of  accomplished  work  which,  though 
it  does  not  always  pay  the  workers, 
pays  such  immense  returns  to  other 
people.  - 


Capturing  Wild  Elephants  in  Mysore 

BY    P.     BARTON    IN    BADMINTON 

The  writer  describes  the  scene  witnessed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  the 
State  of  Mysore  during  their  visit  to  India.  In  the  Badminton  Magazine  a  number  of 
interesting  illustrationo  are  supplied  which  give  a  good  idea  of  the  methods  followed. 


AMONG  the  many  interesting 
scenes  of  sport  and  adven- 
ture witnessed  by  Their  Roy- 
al Highnesses  th^  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  during  their  tour  in 
India,  perhaps  the  most  entrancing 
of  all  was  the  capture  of  wild  ele- 
phants in  the  Kakankota  forests  dur- 
ing their  sojourn  in  the  state  of  My- 
sore. His  Highness  the  Maharajah 
had  for  months  past  taken  the  great- 
est interest  in  arranging  all  details 
for  the  visit,  while  the  actual  op- 
erations were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Mut- 
tanna,  the  chief  of  the  Mysore  For- 
est Department,  who  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Mr,  Srinivasa  Rao,  Mr. 
Muthiah,  and  Osso  Miah,  one  of  San- 
derson's lieutenants,  was  able  to 
bring  about  a  most  successful  cap- 
ture of  some  seventy  elephants,  af- 
fording sport  altogether  different 
from  anything  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses had  'witnessed  elsewhere  ^n 
India. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  with  His 
Highness  the  Maharajah  and  Yuvar- 
aj  and  their  respective  suites  arriv- 
ed in  camp  at  11.30  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st  of  January,  having  mot- 
ored from  Mysore,  forty-eight  miles 
away,  in  a  little  over  two  hours. 
The  road  runs  for  a  dozen  miles  or 


so  through  undulating  and  well-cul- 
tivated country  which  gives  space  to 
scrub  jungle  until  Anthisanti  is 
reached.  Here  it  enters  into  a  well- 
wooded  tract  which  gradually  thick- 
ens into  dense  forest  extending  for 
miles  towards  the  Wynaad  on  the 
one  side,  and  down  to  the  Malabar 
coast  on  the  other. 

In  the  capture  of  the  elephants  a 
keddah  is  made  use  of.  This  is  com- 
posed of  two  stockades,  one  the  out- 
er, which  covers  several  acres  of 
ground,  and  the  other  an  inner  and 
small  stockade,  just  large  enough  to 
contain  the  captured  herd  and  the 
^'koomkies"  or  trained  elephants 
which  are  employed  for  the  noosing 
and  subsequent  tying-up  operations. 
The  large  stockade  is  protected  by  a 
riveted  V-shaped  trench  about  7  ft. 
deep  and  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  on 
the  outside  of  which  is  constructed 
a  palisading  of  stout  timber  stakes 
firmly  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
strengthened  with  uprights  and 
cross-beams  securely  lashed  together. 
A  narrow  drive  with  guiding  wings 
also  composed  of  stakes  leads  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  stockade, 
which  is  constructed  of  enormously 
stout  uprights  about  12  ft.  high, 
placed   so    close      together   that      the 
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hand  can  scarcely  be  introduced  be- 
tween them.  An  elevated  gallery 
runs  round  the  enclosure  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  spectators,  and  is 
cleverly  concealed  from  view  by 
boughs  and  foliage. 

The  2nd  of  February  was  the  day 
set  apart  for  the  drive  from  the  out- 
er to  the  inner  stockade.  By  9  a.m. 
His  Highness  the  Maharajah  and  his 
Royal  guests  were  on  the  scene,  and 
liaving  taken  up  their  positions  on 
an  elevated  platform  just  outside 
the  stockade,  from  which  an  excel- 
lent view  could  be  obtained,  the  sig- 
nal was  given  for  the  drive  t0(  be- 
gin; and  almost  immediately  could 
be  heard  the  distant  yelling  of  the 
beaters  accompanied  by  toot  of  horns 
and  beat  of  tom-toms  which  gradu- 
ally grew  louder  as  the  men  advanc- 
ed through  the  jungle.  The  herd 
came  steadily  on,  halting  at  times  to' 
consider,  as  it  were,  the  situation, 
and  undecided  whether  to  lead  on 
or  turn  on  the  approaching  line  of 
beaters.  A  shrill  trumpeting  now  and 
again  would  indicate  that  a  charge 
had  been  delivered  somewhere  along 
the  line,  but  a  volley  of  blank  cart- 
ridge accompanied  by  a  terrific  yell- 
ing generally  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing it;  although  on  one  occasion  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  day  a  mahout 
very  nearly  lost  his  life.  A  fero- 
cious cow  had  charged  him,  and  the 
^Mvoomkie"  he  was  mounted  on,  in 
order  to  avoid  her,  made  a  sudden 
swerA^e  w4iich  caused  him  to  lose  his 
seat  and  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
cow  immediately  Avent  for  him,  and 
although  he  dodged  her  for  a  time 
amongst  the  dense  bamboo  jungle,  he 
was  eventually  overtaken  and  knock- 
ed down.  The  infuriated  animal 
brought  her  knees  down  upon  .  the 
man,  and  after  doing  as  she  thought 
her   worst,    kicked   him   into    a    deep 


trench.  By  a  miracle  he  escaped  be- 
ing crushed  to  death,  having  got  be- 
tween the  animal's  knees;  he  was, 
however,  found  to  be  very  seriously 
injured.  A  curious  sequence  to  this 
incident  was  the  death  of  the  cow 
on  the  following  day.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  drive  was  apparently 
more  than  she  could  stand,  and 
twenty-four  hours  after  her  capture 
she  died. 

To  follow  the  operations  it  is  nec- 
essary to  return  to  the  beaters,  who 
have  now  advanced  far  into  the 
stockade,  and  can  be  distinctly  seen 
in  the  bamboo  jungle  before  us.  The 
herd  have  been  steadily  driven  on- 
wards, and  are  now  partially  over 
the  line  indicated  by  little  heaps  of 
decayed  leaves  and  scrub,  which  af- 
ter the  last  elephant  had  crossed 
would  be  speedily  lit,  making  a  bar- 
rier of  fire  through  which  there 
would  be  no  turning  back.  This  is 
the  supreme  moment,  and  every  man 
now  makes  as  much  noise  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  The  rapid  discharge  of 
firearms,  the  clapping  of  split  bam- 
boos held  by  tlie  beaters,  and  the  yell- 
ing from  a  thousand  throats,  all 
help  to  give  the  elephants  an  im- 
petus forward  which  brings  them  up 
to  the  narrow  neck  leading  into  the 
inner  stockade.  One  by  one  in  strict 
Indian  file  they  follow  the  leader 
until  the  w^hole  herd  have  entered 
the  kheddah.  In  a  moment  the 
straining  cable  is  released,  and  the 
ponderous  gate  falls  as  a  curtain  on 
the  first  phase   of  the  operations. 

With  the  fall  of  the  gate,  a  gen- 
eral rush  was  made  for  the  roughly 
constructed  ladders  leading  up  to 
the  gallery.  Prince  and  peasant, 
somebodies  and  nobodies,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  jostled  one 
another  with  delightful  indifference 
and   good    nature.       The    absence    of 
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decorum  and  ceremony  was  a  strik- 
ing example  of  how  sport  levels  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  in 
it  Their  Royal  Highnesses  must  have 
felt  a  real  sense  of  pleasure  in  be- 
ing able  to  mix  freely  among  the 
motley  throng  assembled  there. 
Once  in  the  gallery,  the  deceptive 
screen  of  foilage  and  boughs  was 
quickly  brushed  aside  by  the  anxious 
spectators,  and  the  sight  which  met 
their  eyes  was  one  which  could  not 
be  easily  forgotten,  Down  in  the 
arena  below  them  was  a  shifting 
mass  of  clumsy  forms  pushing  and 
shoving  one  another  indiscriminate- 
ly, ever  moving  and  shuffling  round 
and  round  within  the  limited  enclo- 
sure. Occasionally  some  of  the  larg- 
er animals  asserted  themselves,  and 
by  what  appeared  a  gentle  prod 
would  bodily  lift  another  off  his 
legs,  rolling  him  completely  over. 
This  was  evidently  meant  and  taken 
far  more  seriously  than  we  suppos- 
ed, for  one  so  punished  freely  gave 
expression  to  his  feelings  by  bellow- 
ing terrifically,  and  got  himself  off 
as  fast  as  he  could  on  regaining  his 
legs.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  previous 
kheddah,  I  saw  a  large  cow  hurl  its 
trunk  round  the  tail  of  a  half- 
grown  male,  and  in  spite  of  his  ef- 
forts to  extricate  himself,  for  he 
seemed  to  know  what  was  coming, 
she  placed  it  between  her  molars  and 
deliberately  snipped  the  tip  off  as 
one  would  the  end  of  a  cigar.  This 
ife;  I  believe,  a  common  practice 
among  wild  elephants,  and  in  almost 
every  herd  some  will  be  found  to 
have  their  tails  so  docked. 

There  were  several  youngsters  to 
be  seen  in  the  enclosure,  moving 
about  in  an  aimless  manner,  shov- 
ing themselves  in  between  their  elder 
relations,  and  generally  getting  in 
t]ie  way.    Among  the  herd  there  were 


some  big  cows  and  an  exceptionally 
well-proportioned  tusker,  who*  was 
subsequently  sold  for  a  couple  of 
thousand  rupees,  and  whose  owner 
now  refuses  to  take  five  times  as 
much  for  him. 

Baffled  in  every  attempt  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  stockade,  the  herd 
appeared  to  be  seized  with  a  sense 
of  shame  and  humiliation  at  finding 
themselves  in  so  helpless  a  position, 
and  sought  consolation  in  huddling 
together  with  their  heads  turned  in- 
wards against  the  palisading  as  if 
to  avoid  the  many  eyes  looking  down 
upon  them  from  the  gallery  above. 
In  the  meantime  the  triumphant 
beaters  were  indulging  in  a  well- 
earned  rest  and,  gathered  together  in 
little  groups  under  the  friendly  shade 
of  the  bamboos  round  about  the 
stockade,  were  discussing  the  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts  so  far.  After  an 
hour  or  so  had  thus  been  spent,  the 
real  work  of  the  day  began.  Half 
a  dozen  ^^koomkies"  were  brought 
up  to  the  door  of  the  kheddah,  and 
everything  was  made  ready  for  a 
start.  The  impounded  herd  having 
been  left  entirely  to  themselves  all 
this  while,  now  seemed  to  discern  a 
new  danger  ahead,  and  instinctively 
withdrew  en  masse  to  the  far  end 
of  the  enclosure,  facing  about  in  the 
direction  of  the  gate.  At  a  given 
signal  it  was  drawn  up,  and  ere  it 
could  be  raised  to  its  full  ex:tent  the 
first  of  the  ^^koomkies"  boldly  step- 
ped in,  closely  followed  by  five  or 
six  others.  The  gate  was  again  drop- 
ped with  a  thud,  and  the  third  phase 
of  the  operations  was  immediately 
entered   upon. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
get  at  the  big  tusker,  who  was  im- 
mediately singled  out  by  the  ma- 
houts. A  couple  of  ^'koomkies'' 
were   cleverly  worked  into  the  herd. 
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and  after  many  failures  eventually 
backed  themselves  in  on  either  side 
of  him,  while  another  covered  any 
attempt  of  the  forward  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  Thus 
hemmed  in,  the  operation  of  secur- 
ing him  was  the  work  of  a  few  min- 
utes; a  couple  of  rope-tiers  slipped 
down  from  the  backs  of  the  ''koom- 
kies,"  and  with  spider-like  dexter- 
ity quickly  worked  a  coil  of  stout 
rope  round  his  heels,  making  him 
fast  to  an  adjoining  tree-stump.  It 
was  pitiable  to  see  the  huge  beast, 
when  once  he  realized  his  position, 
straining  every  muscle  to  get  him- 
self free  again,  and  with  every  ef- 
fort giving  expression  to  his  feelings 
in  a  terrific  roar.  After  an  hour  or 
so  of  desperate  straining  at  the  heel 
ropes,  and  finding  all  efforts  to  get 
free    of  no    avail,    he    resigned    him- 


self to  his  fate,  and  when  the  time 
came  allowed  himself  to  be  removed 
from  the  kheddah  without  any  show 
of  trouble. 

The  rest  of  the  huge  animals  in 
the  herd  were  similarly  secured, 
v/hile  the  younger  ones  were  lassoed. 
This  operation  was  very  interesting 
to  watch,  the  mahouts  showing  great 
skill  in  the  manner  they  worked. 
Time  after  time  when  a  capture 
seemed  complete,  a  wily  youngster 
Avould  with  his  trunk  remove  the 
noose  thrown  over  his  head,  and  so 
get  his  freedom  again.  Eventually, 
however,  they  were  all  secured,  and 
one  by  one  towed  out  of  the  stock- 
ade by  the  ^'koomkies"  down  to  the 
river  near  by  to  be  watered  and  re- 
freshed;  any  disinclination  to  move 
on  being  quickly  put  right  by  a  prod 
from  behind. 


A  Rothschild  Recipe  for  Riches 

Nathan  Rothschild  had  several  principles  of  business 
success.  He  believed,  like  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  putting 
your  eggs  in  a  single  basket  and  watching  the  basket. 

"I  believe  in  sticking  to  one  business,"  he  once  re- 
marked to  a  friend.  "If  you  have  a  brewery,  stick  to  it, 
and  you  will  soon  be  the  greatest  brewer  in  England.  If 
you  are  a  banker,  do  the  same,  and  if  you  are  broad 
enough  in  your  ideas,  you  can  get  to  the  top  of  the  bank- 
ing business.  One  thing  you  must  remember,  and  that  is, 
you  have  got  to  be  bold  and  cautious  to  make  a  fortune, 
and  that,  when  you  have  it,  it  will  take  ten  times  as 
much  wit  to  keep  it  as  to  make  it." 

Again  he  said  :  ''I  make  it  a  principle  never  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  an  unlucky  place  or  an  unlucky  man. 
I  have  seen  many  very  clever  men  who  have  not  shoes 
to  their  feet.  I  never  act  with  them.  Their  advice 
sounds  good,  but  if  they  cannot  get  on  themselves  how 
can  they  do  good  for  me  ?  Nothing  breeds  success  like 
contact  with  success." 


Hints  on  Dismissing  Unwelcome  Callers 

(WORLD'S    WORK) 

In  this  brief  article  appear  some  useful  hints  for  the  busy  man,  who  is  frequently 
pestered  by  unwelcome  callers.  How  he  is  to  rid  himself  of  their  attentions  without  dis- 
courtesy is  a  problem  that  often  confronts  him  and  possibly  he  will  find  some  useful 
suggestions  in  the  following. 


GETTING  lid  of  an  unwelcome 
caller  by  sheer  brusqueness 
is  a  method  that  has  had 
some  vogue.  But  with  the  growing- 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  cour- 
tesy in  business  most  men  now  err 
rather  on  the  side  of  giving  ear  to 
too  many,  rather  than  too  few,  of 
their  callers.  How  these  may  be 
dismissed  without  offense  when  they 
have  shown  that  their  call  is  vain, 
or  have  stayed  too  long,  is  a  prob- 
lem worked  out  in  various  ways. 

At  a  large  hardware  establish- 
ment in  America,  with  many  busy 
departments,  the  method  is  this:  As 
a  caller  seats  himself  beside  the 
desk,  the  head  of  the  department 
pulls  out  tlie  slide,  thus  interposing 
what  is  practically  a  counter  be- 
tween himself  and  his  visitor.  Lean- 
ing over,  he  looks  the  caller  straight 
in  the  eye  and  says  quickly,  ' '  What 
can   I  do   for  you?" 

The  manner  is  that  of  a  salesman 
in  a  store  on  a  very  busy  day;  the 
caller,  impressed  by  the  need  of 
liaste,  instinctively  says  what  he  has 
to  say  in  the  briefest  possible  form. 
The  business  man  jots  down  a  mem- 
orandum, calls  on  a  shorthand-typist 
to  write  a  letter,  or  refers  the  mat- 
ter to  another  department.  Every 
word  and  every  movement  is  deci- 
sive. Action  once  taken,  he  says 
^^ Good-bye."  or  shakes  hands,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  the  caller 
to  him  or  to  the  business,  and, 
snapping  the  slide  back  into  place, 
he  turns  to  the  work  on  his  desk. 
About  this  action  there  is  a  finality 
that  it  were  idle  to  try  to  overcome. 


The  pulling  out  of  that  slide  and 
the  pushing  it  back  again  acts  on  a 
visitor  like  strokes  of  a  bell  to  tell 
him  just  when  his  interview  begins 
and   ends. 

There  is  a  New  York  merchant 
who  gets  rid  of  his  callers  with  sim- 
ilar brevity  by  having  no  chairs  in 
his  office  but  his  own.  The  merchant 
sits;  the  visitor  siands.  When  a 
caller  arrives  to  whom  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  a  distinct  discourtesy, 
the  merchant  rises  as  the  visitor  ap- 
pears and  he  too  stands.  The  mer- 
chant is  a  busy  man,  and  his  callers 
have  a  subconscious  feeling  from  the 
moment  they  enter  that  they  are 
just  about  to  depart.  Another  busy 
man,  who  receives  his  callers  with 
elaborate  courtesy,  brings  their  talk 
to  a  close  by  rising  when  the  call 
has  lasted  too  long,  reaching  out  to 
shake  hands,  and  then  leading  the 
caller  gently  to  the  door  by  the 
clasped  hand  and  propelling  him 
out  with  a  few  final  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  call  and  a  pleasant 
farewell.  This  method  is  effective 
and  it  leaves  no  sting,  but  it  re- 
quires art   to  practice   it. 

The  head  of  a  certain  firm  has  an 
engagingly  informal  Avay  of  light- 
ing a  cigar,  strolling  over  to  a  win- 
dow, and  standing  there  with  legs 
apart  and  hands  behind  his  back, 
apparently  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation at  his  ease.  But  his  secre- 
tary sits  just  outside  a  glass  door, 
and  this  attitude  of  his  employer  in- 
variably brings  him  in  with  a  huge 
handful    of   '^important  papers    that 
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must  be  attended  to  at  once  in  order 
to  catch  a  foreign  mail."  This 
gives  the  desired  opportunity  to 
usher  the  caller  out  with  expres- 
sions of  regret.  Another  busy  man 
has  the  button  of  an  electric  buzzer 
under  his  desk  where  he  can  unob- 
trusively press  it  with  his  foot.  It 
is  an  emergency  signal  which  calls 
in  an  assistant,  who  apologizes  for  in- 
terrupting but  is  oongea  to  oring 
up  an  important  matter  for  imme- 
diate settlement,  and  he  stands  dis- 
creetly waiting  while  the  caller 
makes   his   hasty   adieu.      When   the 


visitor  is  safely  out  he  returns  to 
his  desk.  But  he  makes  sure  that 
the  caller  has  really  gone,  for  some 
bores  have  a  way  of  returning  sud- 
denly to  say  a  word  they  have  for- 
gotten, and  unless  the  assistant  is 
still  there  the  story  begins  all  over 
again. 

It  is  manner,  after  all,  that  gets 
the  best  results.  The  system  in  use 
in  the  hardware  establishment  men- 
tioned above  might  be  imitated  else- 
Avhere  to  advantage.  It  not  only 
saves  the  time  of  the  business  man; 
it   also  saves  the  time  of  the  caller. 


Importance  of  Promptness 

Said  a  successful  business  man  the  other  day  :  "Do 
you  want  to  know  why  I  increased  my  business  every 
year  and  my  friend  across  the  way  is  glad  to  make  ends 
meet  ?  I'll  explain  in  a  nutshell.  I'm  prompt  and  he 
isn't.  I'm  down  at  this  desk  before  my  manager  comes 
to  consult  me. 

"I  never  start  a  day's  w^ork  without  planning,  and 
the  only  way  to  plan  is  to  begin  promptly.  I've  been  in 
our  friend's  office  many  a  time  and  what  do  I  find  there  ? 
He's  usually  hunting  for  something  among  the  rubbish 
in  his  desk,  where  there  are  bushels  of  letters  and 
papers  piled  up. 

"Yet  he  is  always  hurrying,  pushing  and  driving  his 
employees,  telling  them  that  everything  is  behind  and 
urging  them  to  get  through  with  more  work.  Every- 
thing is  in  confusion,  and  why  ?  Just  because  the  man 
at  the  helm  delays,  he  is  not  prompt.  I'm  always  calm 
and  cool.  It  does  not  matter  how  hard  business  is 
pressing,  because  I  give  myself  time  to  find  out  what  I've 
got  to  do,  and  then  I  go  ahead  and  do  it." 


Brawn  and  Character 

BY    ARTHUR    STAN  WOOD    PIER    IN    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

This  is  the  concluding  portion  of  an  article  on  the  subjet.t  of  physical  strength  in  the 
boy  and  In  the  man  and  its  relation  to  character  and  achievement.  J  he  writer  points  out 
how  bodily  strength  is  apt  to  be  an  impediment  in  life  because  its  possessor  is  usually  more 
intent  on  eiercising  his  power  than  on  accomplishing  a  purpose. 


THE  competitive  instinct  is  the 
strongest  of  all  the  instincts 
of  a  healthy  boy.  He  wishes 
to  test  himself  in  relation  to  the 
other  boys  of  his  acquaintance :  he 
must  be  forever  pitting  his  strength 
and  daring  and  endurance  against 
theirs.  This  keenness  to  strive  and 
to  excel  is  the  starting  point  for 
all  useful  masculine  development; 
but  it  is  a  stage  in  development  that 
must  be  outgrown.  If  it  continues 
the  ruling  passion  after  manhood,  it 
is  to  the  man's  detrim^ent.  For  when 
the  boy  grows  into  the  man,  it  is 
time  that  he  should  have  erected  in 
his  mind  his  own  standard  and  that 
henceforth  he  should  measure  him- 
self in  comparison  with  that  alone, 
and  not  with  the  stature  of  other 
men.  One  need  never  outgrow  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  getting  the 
better  of  a  difhculty;  but  the  mere 
sighting  of  a  difficulty  on  the  hori- 
zon inflames  none  but  theun  settled 
and  drifting  with  the  desire  for  con- 
quest. 

It  is  soaring  into  Utopian  realms 
to  assert  that  one  should  never  have 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  getting  the 
better  of  another  man;  but  it  is  no 
absurdly  lofty  or  unpractical  notion 
that  he  who  finds  in  such  achieve- 
ment a  sufficient  end  and  cause  for 
labor  may  strive  to  no  purpose,  even 
though  his  days  are  full  of  contest 
and  victory.  At  the  risk  of  seeming 
to  hold  a  narrowly  ascetic  doctrine, 
I  would  assail  that  common  plirase, 
'Hhe  game  of  life."  In  its  sugges- 
tion of  emulation,  lighthearted  or 
grim  according  as  one's  game  is  ten- 


nis or  football,  it  is  misleading.  All 
of  us  have  our  human  adversaries 
who  are  to  be  thwarted;  their  de- 
feat, however,  is  an  incident,  fiot 
our  chief  concern.  Our  affair  is  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  wherewith 
our  involuntary  entrance  into  life 
has  burdened  us,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  that  purpose  to  which  each  of 
us  in  his  imagination  is  kindled ; 
and  so  far  as  Ave  are  animated  only 
by  the  competitive  spirit  of  the 
game  we  miss  the  point  of  living. 
Our  legitimate  pleasure  in  overcom- 
ing need  be  none  the  less  because 
it  is  subordinated  to  the  pleasure  of 
achieving  or  creating.  Our  fiery 
zeal  for  conquest  need  not  be  ex- 
tinguished simply  because  it  is  held 
under   a  more   grave  constraint. 

The  insatiate  appetite  for  compe- 
tition begets  in  a  man  a  corroding 
egotism.  In  the  prideful  desire  to 
display  one's  self  at  the  expense  of 
others,  to  win  the  plaudits  and  the 
prize,  one  grows  impatient  of  all 
but  the  showy  hours.  From  the  re- 
peated excursions  to  match  one's 
strength  gallantly  in  contest,  one  re- 
turns with  reluctance  to  the  inter- 
vals of  obscurity  in  which  most  of 
the  genuine  and  permanently  pro- 
ductive work  is  done.  The  further 
testing  and  demonstrating  of  one's 
powers  before  an  audience  becomes 
a  more  imperative  desire;  the  im- 
l.ulse  to  perform  patient  creative  la- 
lor  lanquishes. 

Those  who  have  come  victorious 
through  the  competitions  of  youth 
will  naturally  be  those  most  ardent 
to  pursue  life  as  a  game,  for  in  the 
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conduct  of  a  game  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  success.  And  in  them  egot- 
ism will  most  dangerously  thrive.  It 
will  not  be  morbid  and  introspective, 
like  that  of  the  invalid ;  it  will  not 
be  so  paralyzing  to  the  energies;  but 
it  will  lead  to  misdirected  and  scat- 
tered effort.  It  will  be  egotism  of 
the  sort  that  urges  a  man  to  com- 
pete with  others  in  excesses,  to  earn 
a  reputation  for  his  ability  to  out- 
stay his  comrades  in  a  carousal,  and 
be  fit  and  ready  tor  work  at  the 
usual  hour  the  next  morning.  He 
will  become  the  egotist  who  squan- 
ders himself  in  unessential  seeking 
and  arrogant  assertion,  who  seizes 
the  office  and  ignores  the  duty,  who 
is  the  bandit  in  business  and  tTie 
pillar  in  the  church. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  predicate 
of  all  such  egotists  an  athletic  and 
victorious  boyhood,  any  more  than 
to  doom  all  athletes  to  so  degenerate 
a  fate.  At  the  same  time  the  de- 
scent of  the  hero  is  easy, — especial- 
ly of  the  premature  and  precocious 
hero.  Temptation  besets  him  insid- 
iously, for  the  egotism  of  the  youth 
who  by  reason  of  his  physical  pow- 
ers lords  it  over  his  fellows  is  by 
]  o  means  an  unattractive  quality 
and  subject  to  rebuke.  It  is  very 
different  from  that  into  which  it  may 
lure  him  in  later  years.  There  are 
indeed  few  traits  more  charming 
than  the  unsophisticated  egotism  of 
the  athlete;  and  here  there  need  be 
no  reservations, — the  professional 
athlete  of  mature  years  may  be  in- 
cluded as  M'ell  as  the  callow  ama- 
teur boj^ 

By  comparison,  the  esotism  of  the 
ai'tist  or  the  poet,  which  is  common- 
ly accepted  as  the  most  monstrous, 
is  but  a  shrinking  modesty.  The 
poet  or  the  artist  is  ouite  objective 
in  valuing  himself;  it  is  indeed  him- 
self only   as   a   creator  chat  compels 


his  admiration  and  reverence.  But 
the  subjection  of  the  athlete  to  his 
own  person  is  absolute;  he  admires 
and  reverences  himself  as  a  crea- 
ture! The  care  with  which  he  con- 
siders his  diet,  the  attentiveness  with 
which  he  grooms  his  body,  the  ab- 
sorbed interest  that  he  gives  to  all 
details  of  breathing  and  sleeping 
and  exercising  are,  in  comparison 
with  his  thoughtlessness  about  all 
that  lies  beyond,  touching  and  lu- 
dicrous; the  very  simplicity  of  him 
in  his  engrossed  self-study  wins  the 
smiling  observer.  And  if  he  is  a 
good-hearted  boy  or  man,  as  one  so 
healthy  and  so  single-minded  usual- 
ly is,  and  is  responsive  to  the  ad- 
miration of  others  as  well  as  of  him- 
self, he  confers  much  happiness. 
No  doubt  innumerably  more 
persons  would  choose  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  John  L.  Sullivan  than  that 
of  George  Meredith;  and  the  day  of 
this  opportunity  would  be  to  them 
n  memorable  one  and  innocently 
bright    with  bliss. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  pleas- 
ing ajid  ample  egotism  of  the  ath- 
lete, I  would  quote  from  a  news- 
paper account  of  a  friendly  visit 
once  paid  by  a  famous  pugilist  to  the 
most  famous  of  all  pugilists  in  our 
generation.  Robert  Fitzsimmons  had 
been  informed  that  John  L.  Sulli- 
van was  ill ;  whereupon  he  donned 
^'a  neat  fitting  frock  coat  and  a 
iglittering  tall  hat,''  and  drove  in 
a  carriage  to  see  him.  He  found 
him  in  bed;  ^Hhe  once  mighty  glad- 
iator had  lost  all  of  his  oldtime  vim 
and   vigor. 

'^The  two  great  athletics  Avere 
visibly  affected.  Sullivan  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  looked 
steadily  at  Fitz  for  some  few  sec- 
onds. 'How  are  ycu,  John?'  said 
Fitz  when  the  big  fellow  showed 
signs  of  relaxing  his  vice-like  grip." 
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John  was  depressed,  "  ^It's  Ba- 
den Springs,  Hot  Springs,  or  some 
other  snlphur  bath  for  me.  I  never 
did  believe  much  in  medicine.  This 
world  is  all  a  ''con"  any  way.  Why, 
they  talk  about  religion  and  heaven 
and  hell.  What  do  they  know^  about 
heaven  and  hell?  I  think  when  a 
guy  croaks  he  just  dies  and  that's 
all  there  it  to  him.  They  bury 
some  of  them,  but  they  won^t  plant 
me.  When  I  go,'  the  big  fellow 
faltered,  'they'll  burn  me.  Notliin' 
left  but  your  ashes,  and  each  of 
your  friends  can  have  some  of  you 
to  remember  you  by.  Let  them  burn 
you  up  when  you're  all  in.  It's  the 
proper  thing." 

Fitzsimmons  dissented  from  this 
view^,  and  in  his  warm-hearted,  op- 
timistic w^ay  set  about  cheering  up 
hip,  dejected  friend.  He  recalled 
their  exploits  and  triumphs  in  the 
prize  ring;  and  Sullivan  w^as  soon 
in  a  happier  frame  of  mind.  Oddly 
enough,  in  this  friendly  call  upon  a 
sick  man,  Fitzsimmons  was  accom- 
panied by  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
a  photographer. — one  of  those  chance 
occurrences  which  enrich  the  world. 
"Sullivan  noticed  the  camera  which 
the  photographer  carried  and  ask- 
ed .what  it  was  for."  Unsuspicious 
and  unworldly  old  man!  "He  was 
told  that  the  newspaper  hoped  to 
get  a  photograph  of  him  and  Fitz 
as  they  met.  but  that  as  he  was  a- 
bed  of  course  such  a  thing  was  im- 
possible. 

' '  '  ImpossiOble !  No,  I  guess  not, 
my  boy.  If  there's  any  people  I 
like  to  oblige,  it's  the  newspaper 
fellow^s.  They  will  do  more  good 
for  a  man  than  all  the  preachers  in 
creation.'  " 

Fitzsimmons  acquiesced.  "And 
then  the  great  John  L.  lifted  him- 
self to  a  sitting  position  and  put 
his  lesis  outside  the  bed. 


"That  was  the  most  pathetic  in- 
cident of  the  visit.  With  fatherly 
care  Bob  Fitzsimmons  placed  his 
great  right  arm  behind  Sullivan's 
broad  back  and  held  him  comfort- 
ably while  the  latter  axranged  him- 
self. When  everything  was  appar- 
ently ready,  Fitz  glanced  down  and 
noticed  that  a  part  of  Sullivan's 
legs  were  uncovered,  and  the  pic- 
ture-taking operation  had  to  be  pQst- 
poned  until  the  sympathetic  Fitz 
had  wrapped  him  carefully  in  the 
clothes.     It  was  touching." 

Of  course  it  was.  And  if  the  in- 
genuous description  fails  to  bring 
appropriate  tears  to  the  reader's 
ej'^es,  it  must  at  least  reveal  to  him 
the  simple  charm  of  an  egotism  to 
which  a  reporter  brings  a  more 
stimulating  message  than  a  preach- 
er, and  a  venturesome  photographer 
a  more  healing  medicine  than  a  phy- 
sician. But  transplant  that  egotism; 
let  it  inhabit  the  soul  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  where  would  be  its  simple 
charm  ? 

In  Fistiana,  a  volume  belonging 
to  the  last  century,  there  is  a  chap- 
ter entitled,  "Patriotic  and  Humane 
Character  of  The  Boxing  Fratern- 
ity." It  is,  no  doubt,  a  tribute  well 
deserved.  "To  the  credit  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  boxing  they  were  never 
'backward  in  coming  forward'  to) 
aid  the  work  of  charity,  or  to  ans- 
wer those  appeals  to  public  sympa- 
thy which  the  ravages  of  war,  the 
^-isitations  of  Providence,  the  dis- 
tresses of  trade  and  commerce,  or 
the  afflictions  of  private  calamity 
frequently  excited."  Among  the  ob- 
jects of  their  generous  assistance 
are  mentioned  "the  starving  Irish, 
the  British  prisoners  in  France,  the 
Portuguese  unfortunates,  the  suffer-  . 
ing  families  of  the  heroes  who  had 
fallen  and  bled  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo,        the  famishing    weavers. 
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The  generous  spirit  which  warmed 
the  heart  of  a  true  British  boxer 
shone  forth  with  its  sterling  bril- 
liancy^;  all  selfishness  was  set  aside; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  standard  of 
charity  unfurled  than  every  man 
who  could  wield  a  fist,  from  the  old- 
est veteran  to  the  j^oungest  practi- 
tioner, rushed  forward,  anxious  and 
ardent  to  evince  the  feelings  of  his 
soul  and  to  lend  his  hand  in  the 
work   of  benevolence." 

The  reader  of  such  a  panegyric 
may  indulge  a  brief  regret  that  they 
who  in  youth  devote  themselves  with 
success  to  athletics  ever  turn  their 
attention  to  other  matters.  Only  by 
continuing  in  that  simple  and  health- 
ful occupation  may  they  preserve 
untarnished  the  special  charm  which 
clings  to  heroes,  the  special  egotism 
which  is  without  offense.  The  Presi- 
dent of  our  country  is  favorably 
known  under  an  informal  appella- 
tion ;  but  even  the  most  genial  em- 
ployment of  that  name  diffuses  no 
such  affectionate  intimacy  and  re- 
gard as  are  embraced  in  the  variety 
of  pet  terms  for  a  champion, — whe- 
ther he  is  ''old  John,"  ''John  L.," 
and  "Sully,"  or  "Bob"  and 
"Fitz."     And   had   these   champions 


;taken  into  any  other  pursuit  the 
eharacteiistics  which  have  endeared 
them  to  the  world, — the  same  child- 
like and  blatant  egotism,  the  same 
sterile  spirit  of  competition, — how 
little  human  kindliness  and  popu- 
larity would  they  have  enjoyed! 

It  gratifies  some  of  us  to  be  pes- 
simistic about  brawn.  The  theory 
pleases  us  that  to  be  conspicuously 
strong  in  youth  is  to  be  exposed  to 
a  temptation  which  lesser  boys  are 
spared — a  temptation  to  go  through 
life  competing  instead  of  achieving. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  this  competi- 
tion will  result  in  achievement;  it 
it  true  that  achievement  never  re- 
sults except  from  competition;  but 
it  is  not  debatable  that  he  will  go 
farthest  and  achieve  most  whose  eye 
is  upon  the  work  alone,  who  re- 
joices in  the  contest  only  as  an  in- 
cident of  work,  not  as  a  (matter 
memorable  in  itself.  Only  in  that 
spirit  does  one  come  through  undis- 
mayed, eager  to  press  on,  indiffer- 
ent to  the  complacent  backward  look. 
Those  men  of  brawn  and  sinew  at 
whom  we  gazed  spellbound  in  our 
earlier  years — perhaps  it  is  harder 
for  them  to  attain  to  this  spirit  than 
it  was  for  Stevenson. 


There  is  no  disgrace  in  unpreventable  poverty.  The 
disgrace  is  in  not  doing  our  level  best  to  better  our  con- 
dition. 
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An  amusing  tale  describing  how  two  men  cooked  a  luncheon  which  neither  of  them 
ikely  to  forget  to  his  dying  day. 


l^  looking  over  the  garden  wall. 
During  June,  July,  August, 
and  part  of  September  Angus  Mac- 
kenzie and  his  wife  inhabit  a  small 
house  about  a  mile  below  the  lock. 
As  he  happens  to  have  married 
Maisie,  the  second  of  my  wife^s  sis- 
ters. Mackenzie  and  I  see  a  good 
deal  of  each  other  in  the  summer 
tinop, 

'* Hullo!"  he  replied,  looking  up 
from  his  labors. 

He  was  digging  in  what  appeared 
to  be  a  potato-bed. 

^^ Where's  Maisie*?  I've  got  a  mes- 
sage  for  her  from  Mildred." 

*^ She's  gone  to  London  by  the 
nine  forty-six,  with  the  nurse  and 
the  baby.  My  mother  wanted  to  see 
the  baby,  and  Maisie  wanted  to  see 
a  new  housemaid.  The  girl  we  had 
left  suddenly  ,  yesterday. ' ' 

^^  Maisie  seems  to  be  rather  un- 
lucky with  her  servants." 

Mackenzie   shook   his   head- 

**Very  unlucky,  indeed.  This  is 
the  fourth  in  three  months.  We  do 
what  we  can  to  amuse  them,  but 
they  seem  to  find  the  country  dull." 
He  filled  his  pipe  gloomily. 

^'Can  you  give  me  some  lunch,  if 
I  stay  to  cheer  you?" 

''Certainly,  old  fellow,  if  you 
don't  mind  picnicking.  I'm  without 
a  cook  this  morning." 

''What!      Is  the 'cook  ill  too?" 

"No.  but  about  ten  o'clock  a  mes- 
sage came  that  her  brother *s  wife^s 
youngest  child  had  fallen  into  the 
river  at  Sonning,  So  she  asked  me 
if  she  could  go  over  to  see  it.  She 
said  she  was  its  godmother,  and"  therp 


was  plenty  of  cold  meat  in  the  pan- 
try.'» 

"Tell  me,"  said  I,  "how  old  is 
this  cook  of  yours?" 

"She's  forty-six.  I  know  because 
she  had  a  holiday  for  her  birthday 
last  week." 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  I  observed, 
in  a  tone  of  compassion.  "A  cook's 
forty-sixth  birthday  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end." 

Mackenzie  began   to  look   anxious. 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  let 
her  go." 

"My  dear  fellow,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. No  power  on  earth  can 
check  the  downward  career  of  a 
really  determine'd  cook!" 

"Won't  you  come  indoors?"  said 
Mackenzie,  hurriedly.  "I'll  make 
you  comfortable  with  a  book,  while 
I " 

'"While  you  dig  the  potatoes  for 
lunch!"  I  exclaimed  "Never!  My 
dear  man.  I  have  an  idea:  let  us 
cook   ourselves    a   hot   luncheon." 

"What!" 

"It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  But  first  we  must  go  and 
see  what  you've  got." 

He  led  the  way  indoors  with  an 
air  of  misgiving,  and  we  proceeded 
to  the  larder. 

It  was  a  curious  larder,  quite  un- 
like any  of  which  I  had  ever  read. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  in 
it,  on  plates,  and  in  pots,  and  be- 
neath little  wire  covers;  but  they 
were  nearly  all  unfamiliar.  At 
length,  however,  we  came  across  an 
object  which  I  recognized  at  once. 
A  ham  is  always  a  ham.  T  prodded 
it   wHh   a   fork.         '     '     '       .r^-i-u-'ir 
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'^A  nice  joint,"  I  observed  care- 
lessly. 

Mackenzie  regarded  me  with  an 
admiration  which  inspired  confi- 
dence. 

A  little  further  on  a  mass  of 
flesh  on  a  w^hite  dish  arrested  the 
eye.  With  a  fleeting  reminiscence 
of  some  one  called  Mrs.  Beeton,  I 
made  a  bold  plunge. 

''We  will  roast  that  topside  of 
beef." 

Mackenzie  approached  it  gingerly. 

''What  did  you  say  it  was*?"  he 
asked  in  a  puzzled  voice,  taking  up 
a  small  ticket  lying  beside  it  which 
had   escaped   my   notice. 

'^A  sirloin  of  pork,"  I  answered 
calmly. 

^'How  very  odd!  Tliis  tick-^':  is 
labelled   'eight   pounds  of   veal.'  " 

I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

''Mackenzie,"  said  I,  "you  have 
my  deepest  sympathy.  One  expects 
servants  to  give  trouble.  But  a 
butcher  who  plays  practical  jokes 
is  beyond  the  pale." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  this  man  has  Avan- 
tonly  deceived  you.  He  has  put  a 
veal  label  on   a  joint  of  pork." 

"He  didn't  look  like  that  kind  of 
person  when  I  saw  him,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie, doubtfully. 

"I  daresay  not.  I  daresay  he 
looks  like  a  churchwarden.  In  fact, 
he  probably  is  a  churchwarden.  But 
anyone  knows  pork.  It's  impossible 
to  mistake  it.  The  next  thing  is  to 
cook  it.     Have  you  any  flour?" 

After  a  short  search  we  discov- 
ered some  in  a  small  tin  with  holes 
in  the  lid.  I  took  a  large  pan  from 
the  corner,  and  gave  it  a  liberal 
sprinkling. 

"Td  prevent  the  bottom  from 
burning,"  I  explained,  in  answer  to 
Mackenzie's  look  of  wonder.     "Now 


take    the  pork  firmly  in   both   hands 
and  place  it  in  the  pan". 

He  obeyed,  and  under  my  direc- 
tions imprisoned  the  joint  in  the 
oven.  Luckily  we  found  a  good  fire 
burning. 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  cook?" 
asked   Mackenzie. 

"About  three  hours  and  twenty 
minutes." 

He   took   out    his    watch. 

"It's  just  eleven  now,"  he  observ- 
ed thoughtfully.  "We  shall  be 
rather  late  with  lunch.  Maisie  and 
I  had  a  very  early  breakfast  this 
morning. ' ' 

"You'll  enjoy  it  all  the  more  when 
you  get  it,"  I  answered.  My  wife 
and  I  had  finished  breakfast  at  ten. 
"In  the  meantime  we  have  nothing 
to  do  for  the  next  three  hours  and 
a  half  except  to  enjoy  life.  At  a 
quarter  to  two  I  shall  make  a  sweet 
omelette." 

"I  never  knew  you  were  a  chef  !'^ 
exclaimed    Mackenzie. 

"My  dear  man,  an  omelette  is 
simplicity  itself.  All  you  want  is 
eggs. ' ' 

"I  think — yes— I'm  quite  sure  I 
heard  Maisie  say  this  morning  there 
were  no  eggs  in  the  house." 

"You  have  some  hens  though, 
haven't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  they  are  all  out  in  the 
field  at  the  back.  Besides,  you  can't 
ask  a  hen  to  lay  an  egg.'^ 

"In  all  probability,"  I  agreed, 
"it  would  be  quite  useless.  But 
there  are  other  ways.  One  is  to  drive 
a  hen  into  a  coop  and  leave  it  in 
solitude  for  awhile  without  food. 
After  a  time,  having  nothing  to  pre- 
occupy its  thoughts,  it  will  lay  an 
egg  out  of  sheer  ennui." 

"Then  we'd  better  go  and  shut 
them  up  at  once.  There  are  six 
coops  somewhere,  and  about  twenty 
hens." 
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We  arranged  the  coops  in  a  row 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and 
proceeded  to  set  about  getting  our 
hens  in.  Since  that  morning  I  have 
regarded  the  hen  in  a  new  light, 
with  something  indeed  akin  to  a 
sense  of  awe.  I  discovered  that  her 
agility  and  resource  are  such  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  coerce 
her  against  her  will,  while  persua- 
sion is  of  little  use.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  we  had  succeeded  in  en- 
closing two  of  them,  aiid  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  both  captures  Avere 
in  the  nature  of  pure  flukes. 

^^  Don't  you  think  two,  are 
enough?"  asked  Mackenzie,  wear- 
ily. 

''It  will  be  a  small  omelette,"  I 
answered,  ''but  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  make   them  do." 

We  left  our  captives  and  went 
into  the  kitchen^  w^iere  Mackenzie 
discovered  some  refreshment  in  the 
shape  of  a  case  of  bottled  ale.  There 
was  an  unpleasant  savour  of  cook- 
ing flesh  in  the  kitchen. 

' '  Something 's  burning ! ' '  exclaim- 
ed Mackenzie,  and  he  wanted  to  look 
inside  the  oven  to  see  how  our  joint 
was  getting  on.  But  I  dissuaded 
him.  reminding  him  that  a  watched 
•pot  never  boils.  It  then  occurred 
to  me  that  w^e  ought  to  peel  some 
potatoes.  Potatoes  are  admittedly 
curious  thmgs,  but  M^ackenzie's 
seemed  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
corners.  When  peeled  conscientiously 
their  size  was  so  insignificant  that' 
though  we  operated  on  fifty-six  of 
them  between  us.  there  was  at  the 
end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  but 
little  to  show  for  our  labors. 

"I  wonder  if  those  hens  have  laid 
yet,"  I  said  at  length,  putting  down 
my  knife.  ''They've  had  a  clear 
fiftv   tninutes." 

We  placed  the  potatoes  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  water  on  the  top  of  the  stove, 


policy  w^as  justified.  The  hens  both 
looked  extremely  bored,  but  each  of 
them  had  laid  an  egg — nay,  more, 
one  of  them  actually  appeared  to 
have   laid  tw^o. 

"Great  Scott!"  said  Mackenzie. 
'•'I've  seen  double-yoked  eggs,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
a  hen  having  twins!" 

Nor  to  this  day  has  the  mystery 
been  unravelled. 

We  released  our  captives,  and  bore 
our  prey   indoors.      Mackenzie   sniff- 

' '  Something  must  have  happened 
to  that  meat" 

"Pork  always  smells  like  that 
when  its  roasting,"  I  explained. 
"We  mustn't  interfere.  Is  there 
a   frying-pan    anywhere    about  "?" 

After  a  short  search  we  discover- 
ed one,  and  I  broke  the  eggs,  beat 
them  up  together,  and  poured  them 
in.  Next  I  added  three  dessert- 
spooiifuls  of  powdered  white  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  which  happened 
to  be  on  the  dresser  and  a  dash  of 
brandy,  stirred  the  mixture,  and 
then  placed  the  frying-pan  near  the 
potatoes.  By  this  time  the  pork 
was  becoming  so  insufferable  that 
we  decided  to  leave  the  kitchen  for 
awhile.  It  was  obviously  super" 
fluous  to  stay  and  watch  the  things 
cooking.  It  was  now  nearly  two 
o  'clock. 

I  went  for  a  short  stroll  down  the 
road,  but  IMackenzie,  who  complain- 
ed of  a  feeling  of  weakness,  de- 
cided to  remain  in  a  deckchair  m 
the    garden. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  dottage  I  encountered  Maisie. 
She  was  driving  herself  in  a  small 
pony-cart;  obviously  she  had  left 
the  nurse  and  baby  with  Macken- 
zie's mother  in  town.  On  seeing 
me   she   pulled    up. 

"I'm  nearly   dead   beat,"  she   ex- 
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claimed.  '^ These  servants'  regis- 
tries are  so  trying!  Won't  you 
come  back  and  lunch  with  us  V 
I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  late.  I  do 
hope  cook  isn't  cross." 

''That  depends  probably  on 
whether  they've  succeeded  or  not  in 
reviving  her  brother's  wife's  young- 
est  child,"  I  said. 

''Has  it  fallen  ill  again  ?" 
Maisie  asked  wearily. 

I  explained. 

"Then  there  will  be  no  lunch," 
she  said,  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  assured 
her,  "you  will  find  an  excellent 
luncheon  awaiting  you  on  your  re- 
turn. ' ' 

"Has  Angus  discovered  a  cook?" 

"He    has    cooked    mms^lf." 

"What!" 

"Angus  is  quite  a  good  plain 
cook.  He  seems  to  understand  a 
joint  well,  I  left  him  making  a 
sweet  omelette." 

"Dear  me!  I  had  no  idea  he 
could  do  such  things.  You  must 
come  back  and  help  us  eat  it." 

I  took  out  my  watch. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,  but  I 
have  to  meet  Bob  at  three,  and  T 
see  it  is  past  two  now,  so  I  sha'n't 
have  time.  In  fact,  I  think  I  ought 
to   be   getting  on  at   once." 

"Well,  if  you  must,  you  must." 
she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"By  the  way,  Mildred  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  she  can't  go  to 
town  next  Saturday;  she  hopes  it 
w^on't  make  any  difference;  we've 
got  some  people  coming  unexpected- 
ly." 

"What  a  nuisance!  Well,  good- 
ie!" 

"Good-bye,"  I  said,  and  w^alked 
ofl:  down  the  road,  while  Maisie 
drove  her  pony  towards  the  cottage. 

Somehow    I    had    an   inkling    that 


all  was  not  well  with  the  joint; 
and,  after  all,  who  was  I  to  inter- 
fere between  man  and  wife*?  I 
contented  myself  with  some  bread- 
and-cheese  at  the  nearest  inn. 

When  next  I  saw  Mackenzie  I 
was  at  once  confirmed  in  a  suspi- 
cion which  I  had  for  some  tiine  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  him.  His 
sense  of  humor  is  contemptible. 

"What  did  you  mean,"  be  ex- 
claimed, angrily,  "by  palming  off 
your  beastly  conjuring  tricks  on 
me  ?  Maisie  was  in  an  awful  way 
about   it." 

"Who  put  the  pork  in  the  oven?" 
I    answered,    not    without    'djignity.  • 

"I  did,  but  it  was  under  your 
directions.  Besides,  it  wasn't  pork. 
It   was  veal   all   the   time." 

"I  knew  it  was,"  I  said. 

"But  you  swore  it   was  pork." 

"I  haven't  sworn  for  years,"  I 
answered. 

' '  And  you  wouldn  't  let  me  open 
the  oven  to  look  at  it." 

"If  you  really  wanted  to  look  at 
it,  why  didn't  you?  Man  is  a  free 
agent!  All  I  know  is,  cooks  don't, 
as  a  rule,  keep  worrying  the  things 
tlieyVe    c'lOoking." 

"I  don't  believe  you  know  any- 
thing about  cooks.  Why,  the  meat 
had  slipped  off  the  dish,  and  was 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 
When  we  fished  it  out,  it  was  a 
cinder — and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
kitchen  was   indescribable. 

"You  big  men  are  so  clumsy," 
I  said.  "Why  didn't  you  put  it  in 
more   carefully  ?" 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  would 
strike  me  to  the  floor;  but  with  an 
effort  he  refrained,  and  sank  into 
a  chair.  I  poured  out  a  liberal 
dose  of  whisky  and  soda,  and  offer- 
ed it  to  him. 
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**Have    a    drink,"    I      murmured.  pan,  all  we  found  was  a  small  piece 

soothingly.  of  brown  leather." 

He  glared  at  me  speechless.  But  in  "We    sat    in     silence    for    a     little 

moments   of      the    deepest      emotion  while.     Then  Mackenzie  spoke  again. 

Mackenzie  is  a  Scotsman  still.  With  ''I    shouldn't      have      minded    so 

a   groan   he   stretched   out    his   hand  much,    only  you   told   Maisie    I    had 

for  the  tumbler.     I  pushed  the  cigar  done  it    all." 

box  towards  him.  ''Well,"   I   replied,   with   a   smiio. 

After    a    few      minutes,    when   he  ''I've  no   doubt  you  told  her  exact- 
had  grown  calmer.  I  asked  him  in  a  ly  the  same  thing  about  me." 
low   voice   what   had   become   of  the  "Of  course  I  did.     It  was  you." 
eggs.  "Then  we're  quits!"     I   said. 

"I    don't    know,"    he      answered.  But  it   was   at     least   a   fortnight 

"When  we   looked   in     the      frying-  before  Maisie  forgave   me. 


Pleasure  in  Small  Quantities 

■  Half  the  joy  of  life  comes  from  getting  the  good  out 
of  things  as  we  go  along.  Some  of  us  are  always  putting 
off  our  enjoyments.  After  awhile  we  expect  to  take  a 
rest,  see  a  friend,  or  read  a  book.  But  after  awhile 
never  comes.  The  good  time  we  are  looking  forward  to 
lies  as  far  ahead  as  ever.  All  life  is  spent  in  meaning 
to  overtake  and  enjoy  it.  Meanwhile  we  toil,  drudge  and 
grow  old,  passing  by  with  an  unseeing  eye  the  happiness 
we  might  get  out  of  every  day. 

Yes,  every  sordid,  commonplace  day  has  its  wealth 
of  enjoyment  for  us,  if  we  only  took  the  trouble  to  get 
it  out. 

There  are  dozens  of  simple  pleasures  which  we  might 
enjoy.  Ten  minutes  every  day  with  a  fascinating  book  ; 
fifteen  minutes  of  bright,  intelligent  conversation  with 
the  home  folks  on  some  other  subject  than  the  sordid 
details  of  making  ends  meet  ;  a  few  minutes  in  an  art 
gallery,  just  to  look  at  one  good  picture — these  are  some 
of  the  little  everyday  happinesses  we  might  take,  and 
don't,  not  because  we  are  too  poor,  but  because  we 
haven't  thought  them  worth  while.  We  are  too  busy 
aiming  at  some  big,  expensive  pleasure  in  the  future. 

Make  up  your  mind,  then,  that  the  big  pleasure  will 
always  elude  you.  We  shall  never  enjoj'  life  until  we 
learn  to  enjoy  the  little  happiness  of  every  commonplace 
day  as  we  go  along. — Christian  Age. 


Cattle  Raising  in  The  Argentine 

BY    J,    A.    GARDYNE    IN    PEARSONS     MAGAZINE 

The  greatest  cattle  farms  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  Argentina.  The  writer  ontlines 
the  extent  to  which  stock-raising  is  carried  on  and  adds  a  few  of  the  attractive  teatuies  of 
the  rancher's  life. 


THE  cattle  of  the  vast  Argentine 
pampas  have  superstitions  and 
fairy  tales  of  their  own.  For 
no  reason  discoverable  to  the  human 
mind,  they  will  stampede  without  a 
moment's  warning,  and  woe  to  the 
ranchman  who  is  not  well  horsed! 
One  idea  firmly  rooted  in  the  Argen- 
tine bullock's  mind  is  that  a  man 
on  horseback  forms  a  wonderful 
composite  animal  which  is  above  his 
own  level  in  bravery ;  but  let  a  new- 
comer venture  near  a  herd  on  foot, 
and  the  animals  will  immediately  ap- 
proach him  with  apparent  curiosity 
until  they  get  within  100  yards, 
when  they  will  rush  him,  and  if  he 
is  not  near  a  wire  fence  or  his  own 
trusty  steed,  he  will  have  no  chance 
of  escape. 

Apart  from  this  little  idiosyn- 
crasy, the  animals  are  tame  enough, 
and  the  well-mounted  gauchos  ride 
in  and  out  among  the  biggest  herds 
with  no  more  sense  of  danger  than 
pedestrians  passing  each  other  in 
Cornhill. 

One  sees  on  the  ranches  splendid 
Shorthorns.  Herefords,  and  Aber- 
deen Angus  cattle,  the  progeny  of 
British  prize-winning  stock;  for 
since  the  true  value  of  the  River 
Plate  as  an  ideal  cattle-rearing  dis- 
trict has  been  appreciated,  thou- 
sands of  pedigree  animals  and  prize- 
winners have  been  shipped  there 
every  year;  in  fact  the  Argentine 
is  now  the  British  breeder's  best 
customer. 

The  River  Plate  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  country  in  the  world  for 
cattle    raising.    Artificial    feeding    is 


unnecessary,  as  the  pasturage  is  lux- 
uriant. It  is  the  land  of  fresh  air 
and  fresh  water  unlimited,  and  tub- 
erculosis is  unknown.  So  careful 
are  the  government  to  keep  out  this 
disease,  that  all  pedigree  stock  ship- 
ped from  Europe  is  submitted  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  after  enduring  forty 
dUys'  quarantine  on  arrival,  and 
any  animal  that  fails  to  pass  it  is 
slaughtered  without  hesitation.  There 
is  no  mercy;  the  interests  of  the 
country's  industry  are  supreme. 

One  can  realize  the  vastness  of 
these  interests  from  the  fact  that  the 
Argentine  and  Uruguay  together 
support  33,000,000  head  of  horned 
cattle  and  110,000,000  sheep.  These 
are  the  figures  for  1904,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  live  stock  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  11,600,- 
000  cattle  and  29,100,000  sheep. 

The  cattle  farms  extend  over  an 
enormous  district,  the  northernmost 
one  being  1,500  miles  distant  from 
the  most  southerly  farm.  They  cov- 
er an  area  of  over  one  million  acres 
and  support  a  population  of  over 
200,000  oxen  and  cows,  descended, 
as  will  be  seen,  from  some  of  the 
finest   British   pedigree   stock. 

The  life  is  the  antithesis  of  that 
led  in  the  crowded  towns  of  this 
country.  All  is  freedom  and  fitness, 
and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  even 
beggars  ride  on  horseback.  IVPeat 
is  cheaper  than  our  bread,  and  vast 
fortunes  have  been  made  through 
the  recent  enormous  rise  in  the  val- 
ue of  land.  The  days  of  the  cattle 
farmer  and  his  staff  are  days  of 
hard    work,    and   recreation    is    pro- 
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portionately  prized.  Many  of  the 
farms  have  their  own  polo  teams, 
and  nothing  is  more  characteristic 
than  to  see  the  young  Britishers  en- 
joying a  hard  game  against  their 
neighbors,  while  another  feature  of 
the  life  is  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  dancing  season  is  looked  for- 
ward to. 

I  should  like  to  have  taken  my 
readers  over  the  model  Lemco  and 
0x0  factories  where  2,000  head  of 
cattle  are  utilized  in  a  single  day. 
As  one  might  expect,  the  veterin- 
ary safeguards  are  in  advance  of 
those  exercised  in  this  country, 
while  experts  control  each  step  in 
the  -long  process  of  manufacture; 
in  fact,  these  factories  exhibit  the 
most  interesting  example  of  applied 
science  it  is  possible  to  see. 

Perfection  is  the  keynote  to  which 
every  step  in"  the  process  of  manu- 
facture  is   attuned. 

When  the  beasts  are  killed  the 
meat  is  cut  from  the  bones  and  hung 
in  the  great  cooling  halls  until  ab- 
solutely cold.  Thence  it  passes  to 
chopping  machines,  the  knives  of 
which  are  quite  inaccessible  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  machine.  From 
the  chopping  machine  the  meat  pas- 
ses to  a  mincer,  after  which  it  is 
mixed  in  porcelain  vessels  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  filtered  water,  and 
heated  to  a  temperature  rather  be- 
low boiling  point,  while  the  mixture 
is  kept  constantly  stirred  in  order 
to  extract  the  juices.  This  process 
completed,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off 
and  allowed  to  settle  until  the  fat 
has  all  risen  and  been  skimmed 
from  the  surface.  Again  and  again 
the  heating  and  refining  it  repeated 
with  many  scientific  and  complicat- 
ed variations,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  here,  until,  from 
the  final  ordeal,  it  emerges  the  rich. 


clear  liquid   known  to   the   world  of 
commerce  as  Lemco. 

No  less  care  is  observed  in  the 
manufacture  of  Oxo,  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  meat  extract  and 
fibrine.  The  latter  is  a  preparation 
from  the  flesh  of  specially  selected 
animals,  and  it  takes  several  pounds 
of  the  very  best  lean  beef  to  pro- 
duce one  of  fibrine.  The  factories 
and  farms  are  a  splendid  instance 
of  British  expansion  beyond  the 
seas,  and  ladies  especially  would  be 
interested  in  the  cleanliness  which 
prevails — an  ideal  cleanliness  which 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  attain  in  a 
private  kitchen. 

The  daily  routine,  however,  is  iiot 
entirely  composed  of  the  serious 
business  of  life.  Beef,  although 
good  enough  in  its  way,  becomes 
monotonous,  and  some  variety  of 
fare  must  be  provided,  which  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  in  a  land  teeming 
with  game,  as  does  the  Argentine. 

The  enviable  and  easy  duty  of  fil- 
ling the  larder  often  falls  to  the 
tenderfoot  straight  from  home,  and 
he  renews  acquaintance  with  his  old 
autumn  friend,  the  partridge,  among 
the  tough  virgin  grass  of  a  5,000 
acre  paddock.  These  Argentine 
partridges  differ  slightly  from  ours, 
however,  in  that  they  never  rise  in 
coveys,  but  get  up  singly  and  at 
closer  range.  They  are  so  plentiful 
that  tw^enty-five  brace  in  the  course 
of  a  day  form  but  a  moderate  bag. 
With  the  partridge  is  the  martin- 
etta,  a  soft-feathered,  strong-flight- 
ed bird  almost  as  large  as  a  phea- 
sant, and  also  very  plentiful ;  while 
hares  abound  in  such  profusion  that, 
although  much  shyer  than  at  home, 
800  have  been  shot  in  a  single  day 
by  half-a-dozen  guns. 

Perhaps  the  best  sport  of  all  is 
obtained  during  the  evening  flight 
of   the   wildfowl   in   the  lagunas,   or 
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shallow  Jakes  which  are  scattered 
over  the  plains.  Owing  to  the 
swampiness  of  the  banks  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  cover,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  near  the  lake  without 
alarming  some  of  its  timid  frequent- 
ers, and  at  the  first  alarm  the  ducks 
lise  in  thousands  from  the  sedges, 
giving  an  opportunity  for  some  very 
pretty  shooting  in  the  uncertain 
light.  Every  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  the  following  ten  minutes, 
for  the  birds  are  wary,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  season;  and 
the  great  Argentine  peewit  and  the 
black-headed  gulls  persistently  mob 
the  intruders  and  betray  their  where- 
abouts to  the  quarry. 

The  black-necked  swan  is  also  a 
frequenter  of  the  lagunas,  and  the 
''honk-honk'*  of  geese  mingles  with 
the    cries   of   the   smaller    waterfowl 


and    the    incessant    croaking    of   the 
frogs. 

With  such  sport  as  this  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  (and  even  a  gun  li- 
cense is  unnecessary  in  Argentina), 
with  polo  and  other  outdoor  pur- 
suits in  the  summer,  and  dances  and 
dinners  galore  in  the  winter,  the  life 
on  the  farms  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  altogether  devoid  of  pleasure. 
The  man  who  finds  the  roar  of  Pic- 
cadilly and  a  dozen  daily  papers  in- 
dispensable to  his  comforts  had  bet- 
ter think  twice  before  he  attempts 
life  on  an  estancia;  but  the  man  who 
approaches  his  work  in  the  right 
sjjirit,  with  pluck  and  independence, 
and  a  determination  to  get  the  best 
out  of  it,  will  find  no  lack  of  in- 
terest, and  if  he  feels  the  need  of 
town  life,  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Paris 
of  the  South,  is  not  so  far  away. 


Happiness 


Neither  wealth  nor  fame,  nor  prominent  position, 
nor  all  that  the  world  can  bestow  have  the  faintest 
power  to  give  happiness. 

And,  conversely,  neither  has  the  absence  of  all  these 
the  faintest  power  to  withhold  it  ;  for  that  true  and 
abiding  and  only  possible  success  that  insures  happiness 
is  the  success  of  character  and  of  spiritual  achievement. 

Possessions  have  no  conceivable  relation  to  happiness, 
for  happiness  lies  solely  in  response,  and  in  sympathetic 
companionship  ;  in  the  realm  of  the  affections  and  the 
sympathies  ;  in  love,  in  sacrifice,  in  all  sweet  and  tender 
and  holy  relations,  and  without  these,  all  that  the  uni- 
verse holds  is  powerless  to  afford  happiness,  and  with 
these,  all  that  it  holds  is  powerless  to  destroy  it. 

One  owes  to  the  world  his  best  efforts,  his  achieve- 
ments which  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  humanity  :  but 
his  personal  success  and  happiness  are  not  conditional 
upon  these. 

They  belong  to  the  purely  spiritual  realm.  They  are 
of  that  order  of  the  immortal  life  which  the  world  can- 
not give,  neither  can  it  take  away. 


The  Problem  of  The  Unemployed 

BY    HENRY    SAWYER    IN    THE    EMPIRE    REVIEW 

So  much  is  heard  today  about  the  large  number  of  the  unemployed  in  England's  great 
business  centres  than  an  article  outlinin.  the  leasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  and  suggesting 
remedied  for  the  same,  should  prove  very  interesting. 


FIFTY  years    spent   in  very    close 
contact   with   working   folk,   to 
a    thinking   man      must    neces- 
sarily leave  some  useful  impressions, 
and    one   conclusion    I    have    arrived 
at  is,  that  money  and  effort  expend- 
ed on   the    unfortunate    unemployed, 
after  the  age  of  forty-five,  is  useless 
m    any    other    way    than    providing 
something  nearly  akin  to  the  work- 
house,  without   its    degradation.       I 
call  to  mind,  however,  a  notable  ex- 
o-eption.      Many  years   ago   a  young 
lad  in   my   district  was   always  get- 
ting   into    trouble.       There   was    no- 
thing wrong  in  the  boy,  but  he  seem- 
ed   to    chafe    against    discipline    and 
longed  for  a  freer  life.     A  friend  of 
Inine  who  was  returning  to   Canada 
undertook   to    give    the   boy    a   start 
on  the  other  side,  so  I  persuaded  him 
to   go.       Some    years   afterwards    he 
wrote  begging  me  to  send  his  sister 
out  to  him.  as  he  had  bought  ground, 
built  himself  a  house,  and  kept  his 
own  horses   for   agricultural  purpos- 
es.    On  hearing  this,  I  suggested  he 
should   have  his  father  out   too,   for 
the  man   was   very  badly   off,    earn- 
ing only  2s.  6d.  a  week  and   an  oc- 
casional    meal.      He   was      also   ap- 
proaching   sixty    years   of    age,    and 
very   feeble.      The  son   at   once  con- 
sented to  the  necessary  arrangements 
being    made,    and    both   father    and 
sister  sailed  to  join  the  young  farm- 
f^v.     Great  was   my   astonishment   to 
hear  very  soon   afterwards   that  the 
father    was     getting    £8    a      month. 
which  continued  until  his  death,  the 
demise  of  the  old  man  being-  record- 
<?d  in  a  long  paragraph  in  the  local 


Canadian  paper.  Had  he  remained 
in  this  country  he  *\ould  inevitably 
iiave  ended  his  days  in  the  work- 
house. 

However,  to  return  to  my  conclu- 
sion, which  means  that  the  hope  of 
doing  useful  work  in  the  way  of  em- 
fployment  or  emigration  lies  among 
the  young  of  our  teeming  popula- 
tion, and  indeed  the  best  field  for 
work  is  among  the  children  —  for 
employment  at  home  they  should  be 
selected  immediately  they  have  pas- 
sed the  standard  of  age  or  efficiency 
in  the  school.  And  here  comes  in 
the  need  of  much  care  and  discrim- 
ination, and,  of  course,  of  organi- 
zation— all  boys  and  girls  are  not 
adapted  for  the  same  employment; 
some  are  qualified  by  nature 
for         out-door         work.  Some 

show  special  talent  for  mechanical 
work,  and  so  on.  This  is  equally 
the  ease  with  girls.  It  has  come  un- 
der my  observation  that  the  time 
which  usually  elapses  between  the 
child  leaving  school  and  entering 
regular  employment  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous period  of  its  life;  in  many 
cases  the  parents  lake  small  in- 
terest or  trouble  in  seeking  employ- 
ment for  their  children,  and  are 
content  to  have  them  at  home  do- 
ing odd  jobs,  running  errands,  not 
always  improving  errands,  and  leav- 
ine-  the  child's  future  to  chance. 

We  are  aware  of  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial wanted  in  Canada;  why  can- 
not we  manufacture  it  here,  for  our 
own  good,  and  for  that  of  the  Em- 
pire at  large?  It  is.  of  course,  a 
Question    whether    it    would    not    be 
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si  ill  better  to  send  the  children  to 
Canada  at  an  earlier  age,  in  the 
case  of  orphaned  and  deserted  child- 
ren educated  and  cared  for  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
children  themselves  as  well  as  to 
the  ratepayers  if  the  Government 
were  to  appoint  an  authority  to 
make  provision  for  the  reception  of 
these  children  in  Canada,  where 
they  could  receive  an  education  to 
fit  them  for  colonial  life.  But  in  the 
case  of  children  w^ho  are  properly 
cared  for  by  their  parents  here,  it 
seems  only  right  that  they  should 
remain  at  our  schools  until  they 
have  passed  the  required  standard; 
and  afterwards,  with  the  consent 
and  aid  of  their  parents,  be  trained 
in  industries  suited  to  their  capaci- 
ties. Much  may  be  and  has  been 
done  by  the  County  Councils  in  pro- 
viding evening  classes,  but  this  does 
not  go  far  enough,  and  I  am  certain 
that,  if  the  Government  of  this 
country  would,  at  least,  provide 
training-schools  for  agricultural  and 
mechanical  work,  we  should  thin  the 
ranks  of  the  wastrels  in  our  streets. 
Take  the  ordinary  case  of  even  a 
well-disposed,  and  steady  boy  on 
leaving  school;  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  finding  employment 
while  he  is  quite  young,  at  a  low 
wage,  in  some  shop,  grocer,  green- 
grocer, or  shoemaker,  where  he  is 
required  to  take  out  parcels,  and  do 
things  of  various  kinds,  but  w^hen 
he  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  he  asks  for  more  money, 
and  is  then  told  he  is  getting  too 
big  for  his  work  and  is  discharged, 
another  small  boy  being  taken  on. 
Meanwhile  he  has  learned  no  trade 
or  industry;  in  the  summer  he  can 
probablj'^  obtain  work  in  a  market- 
garden,  or  on  golf  links,  but  at  the 
approach  of  winter  he  is   again  dis- 


charged, and  can  only  get  on  through 
the  w^inter  by  living  on  his  parents, 
with  casual  work  from  time  to  time. 
If  he  has  chest  measurement  en- 
ough, which  is  seldom  the  case,  he 
possibly  enlists  in  the  army;  and 
this  is  the  very  best  thing  he  can 
do  in  the  circumstances. 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  un- 
employed problem  not  immediately 
apparent.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
is  the  demoralising  effect  on  the 
workers   themselves. 

In  the  case  of  casual  work  it  is 
quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  for  the  man  to  go  to  his 
work  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Daily  I  meet  a  number  of 
young  men  from  seventeen  to  twen- 
ty turning  out,  after  breakfast, 
smoking  cigarettes,  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  on  their  way  to 
the  golf  links ;  in  the  same  district 
may  be  seen  a  gang  of  men  in  the 
market  garden  working  steadily, 
who  are  nearly  all  Belgians  or 
Danes,  or  any  other  nationality  than 
English.  It  is  not  generally  known 
what  a  large  number  of  foreigners 
are  employed  in  the  market  gardens 
around  London;  they  know  how  to 
work,  which  many  of  our  poor  do 
not,  because  they  have  never  had 
any  training.  A  few  years  ago  I 
asked  a  neighbor  if  he  could  give 
employment  to  a  young  man  in 
whom  I  was  interested,  and  who  did 
understand  garden  work;  his  reply 
was:  most  of  my  hands  are  just  re- 
turning to  France  for  the  winter, 
they  have  earned  enough  this  year  to 
keep  them  till  next  season,  when 
they  will  return  to  work  again. 
From  many  conversations  with  em- 
ployers on  the  subject  it  seems  that 
these  men  are  always  to  be  depend- 
ed upon.  I  suppose  the  fact  of  their 
enterprise  in  seeking  work  in  an- 
other  country    is    a    proof    of    their 
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earnestness,  but  it  is  very  sad  to 
think  of  our  people  being  out  ol  em- 
ployment while  there  are  thousands 
of  foreigners  taking  their  places. 
Happily  I  can  point  to  many  lads 
Avho  are  working  steadily  and  learn- 
ing the  business  of  their  particular 
calling,  but  they  are  not  the  ma- 
jority among  the  poor. 

'^Back  to  the  land"  sounds  well, 
but  what  does  it  mean  to  those  who 
have  spent  the  best  of  their  lives 
in  the  city  slums.  What  can  they  do 
when  they  get  there?  They  may  on 
a  labor  colony  do  some  useful  work; 
and  the  very  best  way  of  helping 
an  able-bodied  man  is  to  give  him 
some  work,  but  as  a  class,  to  make 
homes  of  their  own  in  the  country, 
the  prospect  it  too  discouraging. 
There  are  many  small  holders  doing- 
well  in  the  country,  but  they  are 
all  well-acquainted  with  their  work; 
they  get  up  early,  and  late  take 
rest,  and  eaf  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness, and  even  then,  financially,  they 
are  not  better  off  than  the  man  who 
can  regularly  earn  25s.  in  the  city. 
Morally  they  have  many  advantag- 
es; healthy  surroundings,  plenty  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  some  em- 
ployment for  thei^  children  out  of 
school  hours  or  in  their  holidays, 
the  early  training  of  ^heir  eSiild- 
ren  in  the  respect  of  their  parents 
and  of  themselves;  and  the  lad  or 
girl  coming  from  such  a  home  as 
this  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  the  day  for  small  hold- 
ings is  past  in  this  country,  except 
in    the    immediate    neighborhood    of 


good  markets  and  on  exceptionally 
good  land.  Foreign  produce  comes 
so  cheaply  and  plentifully  that  only 
low  prices  can  be  obtained. 

My  late  brother  some  years  ago 
let  out  the  land  attached  to  his 
vicarage  in  Bedfordshire  in  allot- 
ments with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
people  in  the  country.  The  number 
of  allotments  was  65,  the  rent  being 
fiom  25s,  to  45s.  an  acre,  and  ^he 
quantity  varying  from  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  to  five  acres,  the  rent  of  the 
cottages  being  from  £5  to  £6  per 
annum.  In  1881  the  population  of 
the  parish. was  670;  at  the  census  of 
1901  it  was  440,  so  the  experiment 
in  this  case  failed  to  keep  the  people 
in  the  country. 

While  writing  I  read  that  an  ex- 
periment is  to  be  tried  on  land  in 
Essex.  I  much  hope  it  may  be  suc- 
cessful, and  I  shall  watch  with  in- 
terest the  career  of  the  small  hold- 
ers, but  the  man  who  has  £100  cap- 
ital is  not  the  man  Tvho  is  becom- 
ing '^^ '^moralized  by  want  of  work, 
and  for  whom  we  are  anxious  to 
find  a  remedy.  It  is  the  man  with- 
out any  capital  whose  daily  toil 
alone  provides  him  and  his  wife  and 
family  with  the  necessities  of  life 
that  we  want  to  see  in  full  employ- 
ment, and  no  matter  how  healthy 
and  strong  the  man  may  be  or  what 
his  experience  as  a  laborer,  whether 
on  a  farm  or  as  a  navvy,  it  seems 
impossible  to  find  him  work  in  this 
country.  Everything  seems  to  point 
to  emigration.  Surely,  then,  it  is 
wise  to  train  our  youth  in  this 
direction. 


The  Financial  Supremacy  of  London 

BY    SIR    I.    HERBERT    TRITTON    IN    THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES 

Sir  I.  Herbert  Tritton  substantiates  London's  claim  as  the  world's  centre  of  finance. 
At  the  same  time  he  shows  that  New  York  will  in  the  near  future  be  a  very  strong  rival. 


THE  growth  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  decade  by 
decade,  in  population,  in 
trade,  external  and  internal,  and 
in  accumulated  wealth,  is  a  contin- 
ual marvel;  while  it  compels  the 
acknowledg-ment  that  it  is  destin- 
ed to  be  continuously  greater  in  the 
future.  No  w^onder  then  that  the 
question  arises:  Is  New  York  now  or 
will  it  ever  be  the  financial  centre 
of  the  world?  The  question  is  not 
one  which  is  of  academic  interest 
only,  nor  is  it  one  which  is  asked 
in  New"  York  alone.  On  the  Eur- 
opean coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
on  the  American  coasts  of  the  Paci- 
fic the  interest  in  this  question  is 
keen  to-day,  and  likely  to  be  keener 
in  the  future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  I-ion- 
don  has  been  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world  since  Venice  and  later 
Amsterdam  successively  lost  that 
proud  position,  and  that  she  holds 
it  rather  by  force  of  circumstances 
than  by  either  good  fortune  or  good 
management. 

Her  supremacy  does  not  to  mv 
mind  seem  as  yet  seriously  threat- 
ened, though  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New 
York  have  each  made  great  strides 
of  late  years  in  the  international 
race. 

I  postulate  the  following  reasons 
for  her  position,  and  I  predict  that 
when  they  are  found  united  in  any 
other  centre,  whether  in  the  Old 
World  or  in  the  New,  London  will 
have  to  bow  and  confess  herself 
beaten. 

1.  To  be  a  financial  centre  of  the 


world  it  is  necessary  that  a  city 
should  be  the  unquestioned  financial 
centre   of  its   own   country. 

2.  That  its  own  country  should 
sell  to  all  nations,  should  lend  to 
all  nations,  and  should  buy  from 
all  nations. 

3.  That  it  should  have  large  ac- 
cumulated resources  seeking  world- 
wide  outlets. 

4.  That  it  should  have  a  mercan- 
tile marine  as  large  as,  or  larger 
than,  the  aggi'egate  of  any  other 
two  or  three  countries  combined. 

5.  That  its  sons  si^ould  be  able 
to  hive  off  to  distant  shoi-es  retain- 
ing their  citizenship,  and  be  proud 
to  administer  and  govern  depen- 
dencies and  colonies,  not  as  separate 
units,  but  as  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

6.  That  cost  of  production  and 
consequent  power  to  export  not  be 
enhanced  by  unnecessary  legisla- 
tion. 

7.  Last,  but  not  least,  that  a  well 
grounded  confidence  exist  through- 
out the  world  that  her  coin  of  the 
realm — that  in  which  values  are 
computed — her  money  of  accounts, 
be  a  definite  and  unchanging  weight 
of  gold,  and  that  there  be  a  cer- 
tainty that  all  holders  of  documents 
whereby  is  assigned  to  them  at  a 
given  date  such  and  such  a  value 
expressed  in  that  money  of  account, 
shall  be  able,  without  let  or  hind- 
rance, to  obtain,  if  they  desire,  the 
equivalent  weight  in  gold  of  the 
prescribed  fineness  at  the  moment 
when    they   are   entitled  to    claim    it. 

A  treatise  might  be  written  on 
each    of    these    propositions,    but    it 
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suflices  now  to  inquire  how  far  in 
the  ease  of  New  York  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled. 

1.  It  may  be  presumptuous  is  one 
who  has  not  recently  visited  the 
United  States  to  ask  whether  New 
York  is  really  the  financial  centre 
of  the  country.  Apart  from  stock 
exchange  transactions,  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  Chicago  might 
put  in  a  claim,  but  I  readily  admit 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be 
substantiated. 

2.  The  United  States  is,  from  its 
geographical  range  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, so  self-contained,  and  its 
magnificent  resources  demand  such 
a  vast  capital  for  their  development 
that  the  incentive  to  foreign  trade  is 
not  nearly  so  strong  with  her  as 
with  us. 

3.  If  we  except  from  the  mercan- 
tile marine  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  that  employed  on  the  rivers 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  her  sea-going 
tonnage  is,  save  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic trade,  quite  insignificant.  The 
example  of  France  is  not  encourag- 
ing to  the  advocates  of  bounties 
either  in   tonnage  or  mileage. 

Great  Britain  and  her  indepen- 
dencies own  more  than  half  the 
aggregate   world's    tonnage. 

4.  The  colonial  policy  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  has  i^y^ 
yet  had  much  chance  of  asserting 
itself;  it  seems  still  to  be  of  an  ex- 
perimental order. 

5.  The  fiscal  system  of  the  Un- 
ited States,  which  has  admirers  on 
this  side,  and  not  only  admirers, 
but  advocates  strenuous  and  persis- 
tent, is  admittedly  a  factor  in  keep- 
ing up  the  cost  of  production.  For 
fifty  years  this  country  has  gone 
on  opposite  principles,  and  has  no 
reason,  judging  from  the  returns  of 
exports    and   imports,    to    regret    the 


tree  admission  of  the  greater  part 
of  the   latter. 

6.  But  it  is  in  the  last  of  my  pro- 
positions that  I  find  the  chief  rea- 
son for  the  predominance  of  I^ondon 
as  the  financial  centre  of  the  world. 

A  banker  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, I  look  back  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  part  played  by 
the  City  of  London  during  the  rag- 
ing of  the  bimetallic  controversy, 
when,  as  it  is  generally  acknowledg- 
ed, ''one  square  mile"  stood  appar- 
ently '^  contra  mundum"  and  con- 
quered. The  adhesion  of  our  goia 
standard  thus  assured,  other  na- 
tions, notably  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  fell  into  line,  but 
France,  as  a  member  of  the  Latin 
Union,  still  holds  to  a  '' limping 
standard,"  while  India  has  actual- 
ly  adopted  one   of  the  same   nature. 

France  may  claim  that  in  times 
of  great  demand  of  gold  she  can  pre- 
vent its  export  by  imposing  a  prem- 
ium thereon  and  thus  keep  her  rate 
of  discount  steady,  but  this  practice 
effectually  shuts  her  out  from  ^at- 
taining that  financial  standing 
among  the  nations  to  which  she 
would  otherwise  be  entitled.  In  Ger- 
many a  different  method  is  under- 
stood to  be  used  to  prevent  or  de- 
\3iy  the  free  export  of  gold,  viz.,  the 
disfavor,  I  had  almost  used  a 
stronger  word,  meted  out  by  the 
highest  financial  authorities  to  any 
who  at  an  inconvenient  time  would 
dnre   to  require  gold  for  export. 

In  the  XTnited  States  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Treasury  or  the  non- 
intervention according  to  the  views 
held  by  that  Minister  at  any  given 
time,  so  materially  affects  the  price 
of  exchange  by  securing  indirectly 
that  which  the  Bank  of  France  goes 
directly — viz.,  the  establishment  of 
a  premium  on  gold,   that  New  York 
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is,  without  question,  like  Paris,  un- 
favorably situated  and  rendered 
thereby  less  able  to  take  its  proper 
place  among  the  nations. 

In  London,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
only  place  of  which  this  can  be  said, 
the  influx  and  efflux  of  gold  is  ab- 
solutely free. 

Here  gold  accommodates  itself  to 
the  movement  of  the  exchanges  un- 
deterred by  the  frowns  of  the  mighty 
and  unhindered  by  artifices  or  re- 
gulations. 

We  have  our  own  disputes,  it  is 
true,  as  to  this  gold  question,  but 
these  turn  on  how  to  facilitate  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  nation  the 
movements  of  bullion,  not  how  to 
hamper  or  to  reverse  their  natural 
course. 

The  more  clearly  the  true  condi- 
tions affecting  the  trade  of  the 
world — that  exchange  of  goods 
against  goods  perpetually  in  pro- 
gress— are  understood,  the  better 
for  international   trade. 


It  is  possible  that  we  may  see  a 
sort  of  duality  established  between 
new  York  and  London,  each  keeping 
a  central  stock  of  gold  subject  to 
the  issue  of  gold  certificates  against 
it  current  on  either  side,  and  thus 
the  actual  transmission  of  bullion 
across  the  Atlantic  and  back  again 
may  be  minimized.  In  this  way  New 
York  would  undoubtedly  make  a 
great  stride  toward  financial  sup- 
remacy. 

I  fee]  tempted  to  add  the  convic- 
tion of  an  old  free-trader  held  for 
many  years,  that  when,  if  ever,  the 
United  States  adopts  external  free 
trade,  though  the  shock  to  her  in- 
ternal trade  would  at  first  be  great, 
while  the  benefit  at  first  to  this 
country  would  be  as  gTeat  in  the 
long  run,  she  would  so  effectually 
undersell  Great  Britain  that  our  sup- 
remacy would  be  wrenched  away 
from  us  in  spite  of  other  and  un- 
favorable conditions. 


The  Wealth  of  Poverty 

Wealth  bides  with  poverty.     The  wilding  rose, 
Or  little  violet  nestling  by  the  stream, 
'Tis  these  that  set  the  gazing  eyes  a-dream, 

Not  all  the  beauties  of  the  golden-close. 

'Tis  not  in  mighty  tempest  where  it  blows, 

Nor  in  the  sea  that  shouts  to  cloud  and  sail, 
That  music  lives,   but  in  the  nightingale, 

The  wee,  brown  bird  that  sings  at  dusk  its  woes  ! 


Yea,  and  the  crowns  of  happiness  and  love, 

Grace  not  the  troubled  brows  of  king  and  queen  ; 

But.  Fate's  free  gifts,  they  deck  the  hearts  that  move 
In  lowly  state  amid  the  quiet  scene. 

'Tis  not  rich  Croesus,  owner  of  the  sod, 

But  passing  beggar  hath  the  peace  of  God  ! 


Tom  Browne  in  America 

THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE 

Mr.    Tom  Browne,  the  celebrated  English  humorist,  uses  his  gifted  pen  to  illustrate 
the  humors  of  life  in  Chicago  as  seen  by  an  Englishman. 


WHOEVER  it  was  that  first  re- 
marked ' '  Chicago  is  like  hell 
with  the  lid  olf"  has  my 
approval.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
region  to  which  Chicag'o  is  likened, 
but  my  imagination  tells  me  that 
Chicago  must  resemble  it.  Have  you 
ever  heard  the  story  about  the  Chic- 
ago millionaire  who  dreamed  that  he 
died  and  went  to  heaven  ?  He  re- 
marked on  arrival  that  it  was  a  great 
surprise  to  him  to  find  that  '' heaven 
was  so  like  Chicago."  '^ Excuse 
me."  said  someone  at  his  side,  ''but 
this  isn't  heaven!" 

Of  all  the  civilized  cities  I  ever 
struck,  I  believe  Chicago  is  the  tough- 
est. I  will  be  perfectly  frank.  I  do 
not  like  Chicago.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  a  civilized  eastern 
city  and  a  rough  western  mining 
camp,  except  that  in  a  western  min- 
ing camp  justice  would  be  done  by 
shooting  as  sight  the  cCrimes  that 
are  committed  almost  every  day  in 
Chicago. 

Chicago  has  over  2,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, composed  chiefly  of  Ameri- 
cans, Germans,  Irish,  Swedes,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Italians.  Russians,  Hol- 
landers. Roumanians,  an'^  TTnno-qr- 
ians.  It  covers  ab^,ut  !b85  square 
miles.  It  is  about  26  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  bound  on  the 
east  by  Lake   Michigan. 

Were  it  not  for  the  lake,  and  its 
cool  breezes  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  Chicago  would  be  unbear- 
able. When  the  hot  wind  comes  up 
from  the  south  and  south-west  the 
humid  heat  is  killing,  bringing  with 


it    the    dirt,    smoke,      and    sickening 
smells  from  the  stockyards. 

The  city  proper,  which  is  confin- 
ed to  a  very  small  area,  contains 
very  fine  stores,  clubs,  and  one  or 
two  decent  hotels,  and  also  the 
worst  paved,  ankle-twisting  streets 
I  ever  trot  upon.  Along  the  north 
and  south  shores  lie  the  aggressive 
palatial  mansions  of  the  bloated 
millionaires  and  others  of  Chic- 
ago's upper  crust. 

Chicago  is  a  great  railway  cen- 
tre, and  the  infernal  noise  and  din 
of  clanging  bells  and  shrieking 
whistles  keeps  one  awake  o'  nights. 
I  stayed  at  the  one  decent  hotel  on 
the  lake  front  for  four  nights,  and 
hardly  got  a  wink  of  sleep  during 
that  time.  The  incessant  shunting 
of  trucks  which  took  place  under- 
neath the  hotel  windows,  the  dole- 
ful clang,  clang  of  the  locomotives 
and  the  shrill,  ear-splitting  screams 
of  whistles  nearly  drove  me  crazy. 
If  one  closed  the  window  to  shut 
out  the  sound,  the  air  became  stif- 
ling. Finally  I  cleared  out  and 
went  to  live  at  a  charming  country 
hotel  along  the  north  shore,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  city.  There 
I  found  peace  and  quietness  in  a 
way. 

The  municipal  government  of 
Chicago  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish.  The  Irish  policeman  is  an 
inlteresting  study.  He  is  big.  and 
well  fed.  With  tilted  helmet  and 
swinging  club,  he  is  the  autocrat  of 
the  streets.  Stout,  careless,  wear- 
ing ill-fitting  clothes,  with  the  free 
and   easy   Irish   way,    his   Irish    eyes 
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twiiikiiiig  at  a  jo,ke  or  lighting  up 
witli  the  lire  of  grim  strife;  swing- 
ing his  long  club  or  lolling  grace- 
fully against  a  barrel  of  apples 
with  club  tucked  under  his  arm,  he 
may  be  seemingly  half  asleep,  but 
is  ready  in  a  moment  if  there  is  a 
light  about,  and  a  chance  to  use  his 
club   or  pull   his   ''gun." 

The  local  government  is  shock- 
ingly managed^  as  possibly  you 
have  heard  before.  There  are  not 
enough  police  for  this  great,  over- 
grown schoolboy  of  a  city.  The 
amount  of  gambling,  drinking,  ''dop- 
ing," and  other  vices  which  Hourish 
under  the  eyes  of  the  police  is 
enormous. 

The  lawlessness  of  Chicago  is  as- 
tounding. Thugs  and  garrotters 
sneak  out  of  dark  alleys  after  dark 
and  hold  up  citizens  at  the  point 
of  the  revolver.  The  slightest  re- 
sistance means  a  bullet  or  a  smash- 
ed skull  for  the  unfortunate  victim. 
It  is  absolutely  unsafe  for  women 
and  girls  to  be  out  alone  after  dark 
except  in  the  well-lighted  streets, 
and  not  always  there.  Cases  occur 
almost  every  night,  and  even  in 
broad  daylight,  of  women  and  young 
children  being  dragged  into  alleys 
and  cruelly  assaulted.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  robber  being 
chased  through  the  streets  by  police- 
men blazing  away  at  him  with  their 
"guns."  Then,  too,  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw^  such  badly  paved  streets 
as  those  I  saw^  in  this  city.  With- 
out any  exaggeration,  there  were 
holes  in  the  streets  that  one  could 
dror>  a  small-sized  trunk  into  com- 
fortably I  j 

Several  eood  plays  cange  to  the 
city  while  I  was  there,  but  to  me 
they  were  often  spoilt  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  caricatured  English- 
man.    If   there    happened    to    be   an 


English  character  m  the  play  he 
was  always  made  to  appear  like  an 
out-and-out  idiot.  No  matter 
whether  he  was  an  earl  or  a  butler, 
he  drawled  and  dropped  his  "h's," 
and  spoke  like  a  Billingsgate  porter 
with  an  atrocious  Cockney  accent. 
Any  little  slap  at  "Johnny  Bull" 
was  always  received  with  great  glee 
and  amusement  by  the  audience. 
This  got  my  back  up  so  much  at 
times  that  I  was  inclined  to  howl 
the  players  off  the   stage. 

I  paid  three  visits  to  the  stock- 
yards and  packing-houses,  the  scene 
of  the  recent  disclosures.  The 
three  houses  I  visited  were  the 
largest  and  best  known — Armour's, 
Swift's,  and  Nelson  Morris's.  The 
slaughter-houses  are  not  nice  things 
to  see,  but  they  are  very  interesting. 
The  system  they  have  of  getting 
through  the  work  is  amazing. 
Every  worker  has  his  own  particular 
bit  of  work  to  do  on  the  carcase. 
To  see  the  live  hog,  sheep,  or  bul- 
lock driven  to  the  shambles  and 
turned  out  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building  as  canned  meat  is  one  of 
:ihe  "slickest"  things  I  ever  con- 
templated. 

With  regard  to  the  cleaning, 
cooking,  and  packing,  everything 
seemed  to  be  done  in  a  cleanly  way, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  outcry 
that  has  been  made  in  the  matter 
of  these  packing-houses.  Of  course 
things  might  have  been  carried  on 
very  differently  before  I  went  there. 
1  visited  the  place  after  "The  Jun- 
gle" had  caused  such  a  sensation. 

There  were  signs  of  almost  comic 
haste  in  the  way  in  which  the  houses 
were  being  tidied  up.  Floors  and 
w^alls  were  being  cleaned,  and  one 
noted  the  new  uniforms  and  caps 
of  the  packers,  carpenters,  and 
plumbers,  hard  at  A\ork  on  all  sides. 
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The  district  which  lies  immediate- 
ly behind  the  stockyards  is  known 
as  Packingtown,  or  Back  of  the 
Yards,  a  very  unsavoury  locality 
where  live  the  people,  mostly  aliens, 
who  work  at  the  stockyards.  Fil- 
thy, muddy  roads,  rickety  board 
sidewalks,  and  tumbledown  frame 
shacks  and  shops  abound,  almost 
every  other  house  being  a  saloon. 
A  tough-looking  district,  and  not 
one  that  I  would  care  to  walk  alone 
in    at   night. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  social 
clubs  in  Chicago  are  very  fine  and 
spacious.  They  are  generally  hand- 
somely decorated,  and  contain  fine 
pictm-es,  usually  badly  placed. 
'  Most  of  the  better-c)lass  people 
fly  to  Europe  and  the  summer  re- 
sorts and  country  clubs  during  the 
hot  summer  months.  The  summer 
girl  is  a  gorgeous  butterfly,  well 
dressed,  neat  and  assertive.  As  a 
rule  she  has  a  good  figure,  ana  un- 
happily she  is  intensely  aware  of 
it.  She  is  rather  loud  ond  rowdy 
sometimes,  and  often  somewhat  free 
in  her  manners,  with  an  ignorant 
contemptuous  pity  for  the  poor 
English  girl,  who  is  supposed  to 
obey  the  beck  and  call  of  the  auto- 
cratic Englishman. 

Chicago  is  a  delightful  place  to 
get  away  from.  That,  so  far  as  1 
could  discouver,  is  its  only  charm. 
Railroads  and  lake  steamers  take 
one  ciuickly  away  to  the  most  de- 
lightful summer  resorts  along  the 
lake,  or  the  fishing  lakes  and  hunt- 
ing districts  of  Wisconsin  and  North 
Michigan. 

Men   work      hard     in    Chicago;    at 


least,  they  say  they  do.  The  one 
topic  of  conservation  among  them 
seems  to  be  about  the  enormous 
amount  of  business  they  do  and  how 
they  do  it.  The  almighty  dollar  is 
the  god  of  the  Chicagoan.  The 
length  of  his  purse  is  the  sole  mea- 
sure of  a  man.  The  ^^ get-rich-quick" 
craze  is  in  full  working  order  out 
there,  I   can   assure  you. 

Beautifully  appointed  sky-scrapers 
tower  through  the  dirt,  smoke,  and 
grime  to  the  sky.  They;  ,are  alive 
all  day  with  myriads  of  people  pur- 
suing the  almighty  dollar.  Men 
fight  and  pound  away  at  each  other 
in  these  busy  hives,  piling  up  the 
coin  whilst  their  -womenfolk  loll 
lazily  in  hammocks  or  rockers  at 
summer  hotels  and  encourage  them 
to  greater  efforts. 

The  American  man  is  a  slave  of 
two  deities:  The  Dollar  and  the 
Goddess  Woman,  which  hfi  hns  pinn- 
ed high  on  the  pedestal.  I  niu=t 
confess  that  there  is  more  courtli- 
ness and  gallantry  shown  by  the  men 
to  the  fair  sex  there  than  I  see  in 
my  own  country;  but,  equally,  they 
spoil    their    women    tremendously. 

The  younger  generation  in  Chic- 
jigo  is  going  in  more  for  sport  nowa- 
days. They  work  hard  and  play 
hard.  Golf  is  very  popular.  Beauti- 
ful links  are  scattered  round  about 
Chicago.  Up  at  Lake  Forest  they 
also  plav  polo,  and  even  have  a 
pack  of  English  foxhounds,  and  hunt 
the  aniseed-bag  twice  a  week  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season,  .with  top 
hat  and  '^nink"  all  .complete..,  Jt 
i>  a  brave  show  an-n  the  ^g-ail^^-^ress- 
ed  ladies  futfpr  and  shurlder  afi;.vtih.e 
daring  riders  hife  the   dust.  ,  *, 


Guatemala:    A  Land  of  Opportunities 

BY    NEVIN    O.    WINTER    IN    THE    WORLD    TO-DAY 

Few  people  realize  the  great  resources  of  Central  America.    The  next  quarter  of  the 
century  will  witness  great  developments  in  these  republics. 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  ignor- 
ance and  wrong  conception 
concerning  the  little  republics 
of  CerAtral  America.  Mexico  Jias 
been  exploited  a  great  deal  in  re- 
cent years,  and  the  location  of 
Panama  is  now  pretty  generally 
known,  but  the  five  republics  lying 
between  these  two  countries  have 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  recent 
writers. 

The  ideas  of  many  concerning  the 
Central  America  republics  are  drawn 
from  the  play-life  of  popular  novels 
and  the  comic  opera  stage.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  some  foundation 
for  their  portrayal  of  life  along  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  thaJt  there  are 
many  things  approaching  the  burles- 
que to  our  eyes.  When  our  boat 
stopped  at  the  last  Mexican  port, 
San  Benito,  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  news  was  brougftt  on  board  that 
a  former  president  of  Guatemala 
with  twenty-five  followers  armed  to 
the  teeth  was  camped  on  the  border 
ready  to  march  across  the  country 
and  raise  the  banner  of  revolution. 
When  we  landed  at  Champerico  the 
country  was  under  martial  law,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  report  immediate- 
ly to  the  commandate  and  give 
a  full  account  of  ourselves.  This 
movement  did  finally  culminate  in 
a?  slight  revolution  during  the  past 
summer,  but  its  effect  on  business 
was  slight.  The  autograph  collector 
in  the  form  of  a  bare-footed  soldier 
of  the  comic  opera  type,  made  his 
appearance  about  a  dozen  times  be- 
fore the  capital  was  reached.  Then 
when    a   handful   of  paper  bills    are 


thrust  out  to  you  in  exchange  for 
a  few  of  Uncle  Sam's  gold  coins  at 
the  ratio  of  twelve  or  twenty  to  one 
with  the  American  Eagle  stamped 
thereon,  you  feel  as  reckless  in  your 
expenditures  as  the  stage  million- 
aire with  his  play  money. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  serious 
side  to  life  in  these  countries,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  Guatemaleans, 
Honduraneans  Costa  Ricans,  San 
Salvadoreans  and  Nicaraguans,  wno 
are  seriously  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  self-government,  and 
they  are  improving  each  year.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  was  inherited 
by  them  from  their  Spanish  ances- 
tors, and  it  can  only  be  overcom'3 
entirely  by  education,  immigration 
and  the  general  infusion  of  saner 
ideas.  A  whole  country  can  not  be 
plowed  up  and  resown  in  a  season, 
as  the  corn-fields  of  last  year  were 
transformed  by  the  farmers  into  the 
waving  fields  of  golden  grain  this 
year.  It  is  a  long  and  hard  task 
that  is  before  these  struggling  Span- 
ish Americans,  but  they  are  now  on 
the  right  road  and  will  win.  They 
deserve  our  sympathetic  considera- 
tion  rather  than  ridicule. 

Guatemala  is  a  country  of  great 
natural  resources  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  Central 
American  republics.  It  has  rich 
mineral  deposits.  Its  soil  is  extreme- 
ly fertile  and,  with  a  territory  lit- 
tle larger  than  the  State  of  Ohio, 
its  x^i'oductions  are  as  varied  as  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  with 
its  vast  expanse  of  territory.  The 
climate  varies     from      the      tropical 
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lowlands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  to  the  cool  uplands  of  the  in- 
terior where  snow  occasionally  falls. 
The  wealth  of  Guatemala  is  and 
probably  always  win  be  m  agricul- 
ture. The  prospecuve  plantation- 
owner  has  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
ducts to  select  from,  any  one  of 
which  will  yield  much  larger  returns 
than  farming  in  colder  climates. 
The  soil  is  in  places  many  feet  deep 
and  seemingly  inexhaustible.  When 
one  discovers  that  three  crops  of 
corn  can  be  successfully  raised  in 
one  year  in  this  tropical  land,  one 
has  a  little  idea  of  the  possibilities 
cf  agriculture  in  the  tropics. 

Slowly  but  surely  Guatemala  is 
raising  itself  out  of  the  rut  of  three 
centuries  of  Spanish  rule.  The  ad- 
venturers who  carried  the  flag  of 
Spain  into  the  New  World  were 
men  of  great  physical  endurance, 
but  possessed  of  little  character, 
and  that  little  dwarfed  by  their  lust 
for  gold.  They  were  soldiers  of 
fortune  who  came  to  destroy  and  not 
to  create.  By  the  aid  of  thousands 
of  native  laborers  whom  they  im- 
jjressed  into  service,  the  capital, 
Guatemala  city,  was  constructed. 
hong  before  New  York  was  more 
than  a  second-rate  town,  this  city 
was  noted  for  its  wealth  and  learn- 
ing, and  was  surpassed  in  import- 
ance only  by  Lima,  Peru,  and  the 
City  of  Mexico.  It  was  twice  de- 
stroyed by  volcanic  disturbances,  af- 
ter which  the  capital  was  removed 
to  the  present  site,  which  is  in  a 
broad,  beautiful  valley  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  five  thousand  feet, 
surrounded  by  picturesque  moun- 
tains, and  with  the  extinct  volcan- 
oes of  Agua  (water)  and  Kuego 
(fire)  in  plain  view.  Guatemala 
City  has  an  ideal  climate  which 
does     not     vary  more     than     about 


twenty  degrees  during  the  entire 
year,  and  is  delightful  in  winter  ari^ 
in  summer.  Seventy-Ave  thousand 
people  live  here.  Spaniards,  Indians, 
and  Mestizos,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Germans  and  Americans,  are  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  life  and  ex- 
istence under  favoring  skies. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  the  awak- 
ening came.  In  that  year  the  rail-i 
road  was  opened  from  Guatemala 
City  to  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  ite- 
cently  another  line  has  been  opened 
connecting  the  capital  with  Cham- 
perico,  another  Pacific  port.  Even 
progress  must  have  its  siesta  here 
in  this  land  of  ^^wait-a-while."  No 
one  improvement  would  be  of  such 
an  advantage  to  this  country  as  a 
railway  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Paci- 
fic. This  has  long  been  realized, 
and  it  was  the  pet  project  of  Presi- 
dent Barrios.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
Guatemala  Northern  was  completed 
and  opened  for  traffic  from  Puerto 
Barrios,  on  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles, 
and  to  within  seventy  miles  of 
Guatemala  City.  The  government 
then  became  bankrupt  and  leased 
the  road.  Having  no  good  termin- 
als the  road  was  never  a  paying 
proposition,  so  that  the  line  was  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate. 

The  difficulties  in  the  operation  of 
railroads  in  the  tropics  are  many, 
and  they  were  all  encountered  here. 
The  ties  soon  decayed  and  in  the 
rainy  season  the  streams  became 
torrents,  which  washed  away  bridges 
and  tracks  along  the  banks.  The 
rolling  stock  was  likewise  neglected 
One  train  a  day  is  now  run  over 
fthis  line,  which  makes  connection 
with  the  weekly  steamer  from  New 
Orleans,  iand  it  takes  tw^o  days  to 
cover  the   one  hundred   and   twenty- 
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nine  miles.  The  passenger  does  not 
care  to  go  faster,  for  in  some  places 
there  are  scarcely  two  ties  to  each 
rail  that  will  hold  a  spike.  The 
government  has  now  secured  the 
services  of  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
who  built  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Cuban  railways,  and  men  are  at 
work  reconstructing  the  road  and 
building  new  bridges.  They  are  also 
at  work  on  the  extension  to  the 
capital,  which  will  connect  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  with  iron  rails 
before  many  months  have  passed.  A 
branch  is  also  projected  into  San 
Salvador,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  United  States  in 
securing  the  trade  of  that  republic. 

The  completion  of  this  road  ought 
to  give  the  United  States  a  mono- 
poly of  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  Guatemala.  At  present  ship- 
ments have  been  made  by  a  circuit- 
ous and  expensive  route  via  San 
Francisco  or  Panama,  so  that 
freight  charges  are  almost  as  great 
as  from  Europe.  With  this  road 
completed  Guatemala  City  could  be 
reached  in  four  days  or  less  from 
New  Orleans.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  the  United  States  has  not 
been  getting  its  fair  and  legitimate 
proportions  of  the  trade  of  Gua- 
temala and  other  Central  American 
countries. 

Guatemala  is  a  corruption  of  an 
Indian  word,  which  means  'Hhe 
land  covered  with  trees."  Many 
valuable  woods  are  found  in  the 
forests.  The  extent  of  the  forest 
lands,  which  abound  in  mahogany, 
ebony,  logwood  and  other  valuable 
hardwoods,  and  much  of  which  has 
never  been  fully  explored,  is  estim- 
ated at  a  million  and  a  h'^lf  of  acres. 
This  timber  land  can  be  bought 
cheap,  but  the  great  problem  is  to 
get    the     product    to     market.     The 


streams  are  not  large  enough  to  float 
the  timber  to  the  coast,  and  under 
the  labor  conditions  it  is  a  diihcult 
matter  to  construct  the  necessary 
tramways.  However,  an  energetic 
firm  with  money  and  pluck  can  se- 
cure a  return  more  sure  and  no  less 
remunerative  than  a  good  gold 
mine. 

Coffee  was  introduced  into  Gua- 
temala from  Arabia  by  the  Spanish 
priests.  It  was  found  to  be  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate  and  to-day 
is  the  most  valuable  export  of  the 
country.  The  exports  have  reached 
as  high  as  eighty-five  mijlions  of 
pounds  in  a  single  year.  The  grade 
is  choice  and  brings  a  high  price  in 
the  market.  Most  of  it  is  sent  tof 
Europe,  as  it  is  a  common  saying 
throughout  Mexico  and  Central 
America  that  only  the  poor  grades 
of  coffee  are  sent  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  rather  a  slur  on  the 
tastes  of  the  American  people,  but 
such  is  our  reputation  down  there. 

Coffee  trees  will  grow  on  land  at 
an  elevation  of  from  one  to  six  thou- 
sand feet.  They  begin  to  bear  at 
four  years  and  a  plantation  of  bear- 
ing trees  is  very  valuable.  However, 
they  require  careful  nursing  during 
the  first  j-^ew  years  and  sometimes  a 
bad  season  will  cause  great  injury 
to  the  growing  trees.  Last  year 
there  was  an  unusually  large  crop 
and  the  profits  to  the  grower  were 
correspondingly  gratifying.  An 
earthquake  a  few  years  ago  nearly 
destroyed  Ouezaltenango,  the  second 
largest  city,  and  destroyed  many 
coffee  plantations  along  the  Pacific 
slope. 

Banana  cultivation  was  the  one 
thins:  that  appealed  to  me  most 
forcibly.  The  returns  are  quick,  the 
income  regular  and  the  profits  larg.^. 
Great    fortunes   have  been   made   by 
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banana-growers  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras,  and  are  awaiting  the 
planter  here  in  Guatemala.  iiio 
Guatemala  Northern  Railway  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  banana 
country,  and  there  are  weekly  steam- 
ers from  Puerto  Barrios  and  Living- 
ston to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

The  government  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  Most  of  it  has 
never  been  cleared  of  the  dense 
tropical  growth  of  trees,  vines  and 
underbrush.  Title  can  be  purchased 
for  a  very  small  sum  per  acre  if  as- 
surance is  given  that  it  will  be  cul- 
tivated. The  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  very  simple.  The  trees 
and  underbrush  are  cut  down  and 
left  on  the  ground  to  decay,  wh^ch 
will  not  take  more  than  a  year.  The 
banana  plants  are  set  among  tho 
piles  of  underbrush.  After  nine 
months  or  a  year  the  plants  will  be- 
gin to  bear.  Each  stalk  will  produce 
one  bunch  of  bananas.  The  stalk  is 
then  cut  down  and  a  new  one,  or 
several,  will  spring  up  from  the  roots 
and  will  bear  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  Thus  a  banana  plantation  that 
is  carefully  looked  after  will  pro- 
duce a  marketable  crop  each  week 
in  the  year,  so  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant revenue  coming  in  to  the 
owner. 

Sugar-cane  can  be  raised  very 
profitabty,  as  the  stalks  grow  high 
with  many  joints  and  have  a  greater 
percentage  of  saccharine  than  in 
most  countries  where  it  is  cultivated. 
Furthermore,  it  does  not  require  re- 
planting so  frequently.  At  present 
about  the  only  use  to  which  the 
cane  is  devoted  here  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  'Svhite  eye,"  the  native 
brandy. 

Rubber  grows   wild  in   the  forests 
and    has   been    planted    successfully. 
F 


The  government  will  give  one  raaii- 
zana  (113.62  acres)  of  land  as  a 
bonus  for  every  two  thousand  rub- 
ber plants  set  out  for  cultivation. 
Cacao  planting  is  now  a  very  pro- 
fitable undertaking.  It  is  from  the 
cacao  bean  that  chocolate  is  made. 
Tobacco,  sarsaparilla,  hemp,  and 
grapes  can  be  successfully  cultivat- 
ed. The  government  is  now  makir;g 
an  effort  to  foster  the  cultivation  of 
hemp,  cotton  and  grapes  by  offering 
to  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten 
years  lands  devoted  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  great  problem  with  all  enter- 
prises in  Guatemala  is  that  of  labor. 
Five-sixths  of  the  population  are  of 
Indian  or  mixed  blood,  and  by  this 
class  all  the  labor  is  done  that  is 
done.  The  Indians  will  only  work 
spasmodically.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  political  governors  can 
compel  them  to  work,  but  this  can 
not  exceed  fourteen  days  at  one 
time.  Then  they  can  draw  their  pay 
and  leave.  The  plantation  owners 
overcome  this  by  advancing  the  In- 
dian a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
then  the  law  compels  him  to  work 
until  the  debt  is  paid  under  a  sys- 
tem of  peonage.  Once  in  debt  he 
seldom  gets  out  of  debt.  Each  plan- 
tation has  an  alcalde,  or  mayor,  who 
has  the  power  to  enforce  the  labor 
laws,  and  he  can  put  the  recreant 
laborer  in  the  jail,  or  in  the  stocks, 
if  he  refuses  to  work.  Or  he  can 
summon  the  soldiers  to  hunt  him  up 
and  bring  him  back  if  he  attempts 
to  escape.  Another  mozo,  or  ser- 
vant, is  often  taken  as  security  for 
the  one  employed. 

The  law  provides  that  all  con- 
tracts for  labor  covering  a  period  of 
one  month  or  more  be  in  writing. 
Among  other  things  the  mozo  binds 
himself  as   follows:    Not      to   absent 
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himself  from  the  plantation  under 
any  condition  or  pretext  without 
previous  permission  in  writing;  to 
pay  all  <he  cost  necessary  to  secure 
his  return  in  case  he  should  flee, 
rendering  himself  subject  to  what- 
ever punishment  is  adjudged  against 
him  by  the  authorities;  each  member 
of  his  family  shall  be  responsible  for 
that  which  he  or  she  receives:  the 
mozo  who  goes  security,  be  he  man 
or  woman,  assumes  the  same  respon- 
sibility and  liability  as  the  one  who 
is  employed. 

Like  all  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries Guatemala  must  be  developed 
by  outside  capital,  and  none  offer 
greater  opportunities.  The  shrelwd 
American  with  a  little  capital  and  a 
good  deal  of  patience  can,  in  a  few 
years,  acquire  a  fair  competence. 
There  are  openings  for  small  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  but  Guate- 
mala will  never,  in  my  estimation,  be 
a  manufacturing  country.     The  labor 


is  cheap  but  unsatisfactory  for  that 
kind  of  work.  Many  minerals,  in-, 
eluding  gold  and  silver,  are  found  in 
paying  quantities.  Commerce  offers 
great  inducements  to  Americans, 
who  can  and  should  eon|fcrol  the 
trade.  Agriculture,  however,  offers 
the  greatest  and  surest  returns.  If 
the  plantation  owner  does  not  care 
to  cultivate  tropical  products,  he  can 
raise  corn.  The  natives  are  great 
consumers  of  this  food,  and  yet  not 
enough  is  raised  to  supply  home  de- 
mands, although  several  crops  can 
be  produced  in  one  year.  Cattle- 
raising  is  another  profitable  line  in 
which  to  engage.  Railroads  are 
needed  and  concessions  are  easy  toi 
obtain.  It  is  the  undeveloped  coun- 
try that  offers  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  man  of  modest  means  but 
of  good  judgment  and  with  plenty 
of  energy.  The  man  of  larger  means 
can  do  equally  as  well  in  the  greater 
enterprises. 


There  is  a  tremendous  power  in  character  when  add- 
ed to  ability.  A  great  many  youths  think  that  ability 
is  everything,  that  if  a  man  has  brain  power  he  can  ac- 
complish most  anything  ;  but  he  is  a  light-weight  man, 
110  matter  how  able,  if  he  does  not  add  character  to  his 
ability. 


The  Great  Jewish  Invasion 

BY    BURTON    J.    HENDRICK    IN    McCLURE  S    MAGAZINE 

The  phenomenal  progress  made  by  the  Jews  in  New  York  during  the  past  two  centuries 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  this  race  will  soon  control  the  leading  industries  in  our 
American  cities. 


THE  Jews  of  New  Iuik  City 
have  recently  celebrated  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  their  settlement  on 
Manhattan  Island.  In  many  ways 
it  was  the  most  triumphant  episode 
in  the  long  and  lugubrious  history 
of  their  race.  It  marked  what  is 
unquestionably  Israel's  highest  stage 
of  social,  political,  and  industrial 
development.  It  commemorated  the 
progress  of  an  energetic  people  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  »Prom  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  from  political  and  social 
ostracism  to  independence  and 
power. 

More  striking  still,  it  emphasized 
the  vast  contribution  which  the 
Jews  have  made,  and  will  continue 
to  make,  to  our  complex  American 
civilization.  Our  greatest  American 
city  is  already,  as  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned,  largely  Semitic.  The 
twenty-seven  Portuguese  Jews  who 
obtained  a  scant  asylum  in  lt)t)5 
have  multiplied  into  a  colony  of 
800,000  souls.  This  is  the  greatest 
Jewish  community  ever  assembled, 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  in  any 
one  place.  Jerusalem  itself,  at  its 
period  of  greatest  development, 
sheltered  no't  one-sixth  as  many 
Jews.  Warsaw,  the  largest  Jewish 
city  except  New  York,  contains  300,- 
000,  Lodz,  120,000,  and  Vilna,  100,- 
000.  In  the  whole  United  States 
there  are  1,400,000;  thus,  in  New 
York  City  three-fifths  of  our  total 
Jewish  population  is  found.  In  the 
greater  city  one  man  in  every  five 
is      a   Jew;    on   Manhattan      Island, 


one  man  in  every  four.  And  the 
Hebrew  population  grows  faster 
than  the  other  racial  elements.  The 
Biblical  injunction  is  still  accepted 
literally  by  Israel.  For  every  twen- 
ty Jews  that  die,  thirty-five  are 
born.  By  immigration  alone  the 
Jewish  districts  increase  70,000  a 
year.  At  the  present  rate,  New  York 
in  ten  years,  will  contain  a  million 
and  a  half  of  Jews — a  city  as  large 
as  Philadelphia  now.  While  Mr. 
Zangwill  and  his  fellow  enthusiasts 
preach  the  return  to  Palestine,  the 
real  modern  Zion,  greater  in  num- 
bers and  wealth  and  power  than  the 
old,  steadily  gathers  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

The  Jews  are  active  and  invari- 
ably with  success,  in  practically 
every  business,  profession,  and  in- 
.tellectual  field.  The  New  Yorker 
constantly  rubs  elbows  with  Israel. 
The  thoroughfares  abound  with  Jew- 
ish hucksters,  selling  all  imaginable 
jimcracks;  certain  streets  are  almost 
impassably  clogged  with  Jewish 
pushcarts,  Jewish  young  men  are 
generally  occupied  as  clerks,  book- 
keepers, and  salesmen;  Jewish  girls 
are  largely  employed  as  stenograph- 
ers. .  Take  a  walk  up  Broadway  or 
the  business  sections  of  Fifth  Aven- 
ue— the  names  on  the  signs  are  al- 
most invariably  Jewish.  Turn  into 
the  great  popular  shopping  district 
op  Sixth  Avenue — the  largest  depart- 
ment stores  are  owned  by  Jews. 
Drop  in  at  the  opera  or  the  theatre 
— the  bediamonded  audience,  and 
even   the  performers,   are  frequently 
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members  of  this  race.  Manhattan's 
fifty  theatres  are  practically  all  con- 
trolled by  Jewish  syndicates.  The 
most  successful  plays  are  the  work 
of  Jewish  playwrights.  Actors  and 
actresses  who  received  their  train- 
ing in  the  Ghetto  now  draw  enor- 
mous audiences  on  Broadway.  In 
Wall  Street,  business  is  largely  in 
Jewish  hands.  Japan,  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  recent  war,  turned 
several  times  to  a  great  Jewish  bank- 
ing bouse  of  New  York. 

In  all  the  professions   the  restless 
Hebrew    is    found.     In    the      courts, 
the  litigants,  the  lawyers  at  the  bar, 
not  infrequently  the  justices  on  the 
bench,      are    Jews.      Many      leading 
physicians    are    loyal   Israelites.     In 
the  public  schools  they  are  the  larg- 
est numerical  element  ;  the  teachers, 
too,  are  frequently  Jewesses;  and  in 
the  higher    educational  institutions — 
Columbia   University,  the    City     Col- 
lege, and  the  Normal  School — they  in- 
variably carry  off  the  highest    honors. 
In    the    public    service    they  are  con- 
spicuous,   especially     when    positions 
are    obtained  by  competitive  examina- 
tion.  In  the  newly    organized       tene- 
ment-house department,  for    example, 
three-fourths  of  the  400  employes- 
clerks,    stenographers,    copyists,    and 
inspectors — are   Jews.        They    o'ften 
represent   the  city     at  Albany     and 
Washington;     and  Jews     from  New 
York  have  been  sent  abroad  as  am- 
bassadors.     A  New   York    Jew   now 
sits  in  President  Roosevelt's  cabinet. 

Unquestionably,  we  are  thus  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  the  time. 
New  York,  the  headquarters  of 
American  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise — the  most  complete  physi- 
cal expression,  we  have  been  told,  of 
the  American  idea— seems  destined 
to  become  overwhelmingly  a   Jewish 


town.  More  remarkable  still,  the 
great  mass  of  its  Jews  are  not  what 
are  commonly  regarded  as  the  most 
enlightened  of  their  race. 

No  people  have  had  a  more  inade- 
quate preparation,  educational  and 
economic,  for  American  citizenship. 
"Out  of  the  four  or  five  million 
Russian  Jews,"  said  a  leading  St. 
Petersburg  newspaper  in  1893,  "only 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  have  a 
stable  means  of  subsistence."  "What 
did  you  do  in  Russia  ?"  the  east  side 
Jew  is  frequently  asked  to-day  ;  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  is  the  invari- 
able reply.  For  a  century  all  man- 
ner of  restrictive  laws  have  heaped 
up  against  them.  They  are  kept  out 
of  all  the  learned  professions,  virtu- 
ally forbidden  the  primary  schools, 
the  technical  institutions,  and  the 
universities, — even  those  which  they 
have  founded  themselves, — and  pre- 
vented from  owning  or  leasing  agri- 
cultural land.  Practically  everything 
they  have  is  taxed — their  kosher 
food,  their  skull-caps,  their  praying 
shawls,  the  candles  which  the  pious 
Jewish  housewife  lights  every  Friday 
night.  They  are .  shut  up  in  a  few 
cities,  forbidden  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  the  Russian  towns.  By  the 
state  they  are  treated  as  outcasts. 
They  are  not  Russians  and  never  can 
become  such  ;  in  the  caste  system  of 
Russian  society  they  are  reckoned  in 
the  same  class  with  the  Kirghiz  of 
Siberia,  the  Kalmucks  of  Astrakhan, 
and  other  semi-civilized  tribes.  Thus, 
when  they  land  at  Ellis  Island,  they 
are  to  a  large  extent  ignorant,  un- 
able to  read  or  write  ;  personally 
uncleanly  ;  without  professions  or 
skilled  trades  ;  inevitably  with  a  sus- 
picious hatred  of  governmental  au- 
thority. Their  only  capital  stock  is  an 
intellect  which  has  not  been  stunted 
by  centuries  of  privation,  and  an  in- 
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dustry  that  falters  at  no  task,  how- 
ever poorly  paid. 

In  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
Russian  Jew  has  advanced  in  practi- 
cally every  direction.  His  economic 
improvement  is  paralleled  by  that  of 
no  other  immig-rating"  race.  In  ac- 
cumulating wealth,  in  liberating  him- 
self from  ignorance  and  poverty,  the 
Irishman,  the  Italian,  the  German, 
even  the  German  Jew,  cuts  a  poor 
figure  beside  the  Russian  and  Pole. 
We  hear  constantly  of  the  Ghetto's 
poverty  ;  we  seldom  hear  of  its 
wealth.  And  yet  no  section  of  New 
York  generates  so  many  rich  men. 
New  York's  greatest  business  and 
residential  sections  are  filled  with 
Russian  Hebrews  who  started  among 
the  tenements  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  this 
section  from  Sixtieth  to  Ninetieth 
Streets,  and  from  Lexington  to  Park 
Avenue — one  of  New  York's  premier 
residential  districts — there  are  said 
to  be  500  Russian  and  Polish  Jews 
whose  fortunes  range  anywhere  from 
$10'0,00'0  to  $1,000,000. 

In  his  activities  here  the  Russian 
Jew  evinces  marked  characteristics. 
He  is  a  remorseless  pace-maker.  He 
allows  himself  no  rest  nor  recreation 
and  works  all  hours  of  the  day. and 
night.  He  saves  every  penny,  will 
constantly  deny  himself  and  his  faru- 
ily  nutritious  food,  and  until  he  has 
made  his  mark  will  live  in  the  most 
loathsome  surroundings.  Whether  a 
child  in  the  primary,  schools,  the  bent 
stitcher  in  the  sweat-shops,  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  pro- 
fessional man  ;  constant  industry, 
the  determination  to  succeed — that  is 
his  only  law. 

Precisely  as  they  supplanted  the 
Irish  and  Germans  in  their  homes, 
have  they  taken  their  places  in  these 
trades.  Fifty  years  ago  all  our 
tailors    were   native-born   Americans; 


later  they  were  Irishmen  and  Ger- 
mans ;  now  they  are  Jews — with  a 
new  sprinkling  of  Italians.  Under 
the  Jews,  however,  the  business  has 
reached  its  largest  proportions.  They 
have  turned  the  whole  east  side  into 
one  huge  workshop.  Their  inclina- 
tion to  the  clothing  trades  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  two  traits  al- 
ready described — their  intense  am- 
bition and  individualism.  In  to 
manufacturing  line  was  the  Russian 
Jew  so  left  to  himself.  In  most 
trades  he  was  held  down  to  certain 
hours,  to  the  production  of  a  certain 
day's  work,  to  a  fixed  wage,  and  to 
affiliation  with  trade  unions.  In  the 
tailoring  shops,  however,  he  was  en- 
tirely free.  Freedom  meant  to  him, 
not  short  hours  aad  idleness,  but 
long  hours  and  constant  work.  In- 
stead of  laboring  in  a  factory  and 
submitting  to  its  arbitrary  rules,  he 
worked  at  his  own  home  as  long  and 
as  steadily  as  he  chose. 

The  Russian  Jew  is  not  only  the 
largest  investor  in  real  estate,  but 
the  most  extensive  speculator.  He 
will  not  speculate  in  stocks  ;  but  he 
is  an  inveterate  land  gambler.  A 
real  estate  department  is  added  to 
nearly  every  east  side  business  house. 
Furniture  merchants,  clothing  manu- 
facturers, small  storekeepers— all 
make  a  side  issue  of  real  estate.  One 
partner  devotes  his  time  to  piling  up 
the  profits  on  the  east  side  ;  the 
other  rapidly  converts  them  into 
landed  property.  Operations  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  smallest  possible 
margin.  An  entirely  new  system  has 
been  devised.  The  largest  operators 
buy  long-vacant  properties  by  the 
block,  giving  a  liberal  first  mortgage 
in  part  payment.  They  subdivide  and 
sell  to  another  group,  taking  a  little 
cash  and  a  second  mortgage.  The 
latter  in  their  turn  divide  and  again 
sell  to   still  smaller  fry,  who  put  in 
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a  few  dollars — sometimes  paying-  this 
with  notes — and  give  back  third 
mortgages.  And  so  on.  Twenty-five 
or  fifty  dollars  cash  is  sufficient  cap- 
ital to  give  one  a  hand  in  the  game. 
If  the  lots  are  finally  improved  and 
the  buildings  sold  to  investors,  the 
mortgages  are  converted  into  cash, 
and  each  participant  takes  his  profit. 
And  the  east  side  Polish  or  Russian 
Jew  is  wonderfully  successful.  Many 
as  are  the  possible  pitfalls,  he  seldom 
falls  in.  Hardly  one  of  the  great 
string  of  mortgages  is  foreclosed.  If 
he  once  risks  a  few  hundreds  or  a 
thousand  dollars,  he  will  work  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  lit- 
erally starve  to  death  before  he  will 
let  go. 

The  great  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  and  the  opening  of 
new  lines  of  transit — the  subway,  the 
under-river  tunnels,  and  the  bridges — 
have  furnished  unusual  opportunities 
for  real  estate  speculation.  Thous- 
ands of  hitherto  inaccessible  acres 
have  been  brought  within  the  in- 
habitable area,  and  property  values 
have  been  enormously  increased. 
Practically  all  these  profits  have 
been  realized  by  east  side  Jews.  The 
subway,  for  example,  has  added  mil- 
lions and  millions  to  the  value  of  the 
vacant  land  which  it  traverses  ;  these 
millions  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  recently-landed  Russian  and 
Pole.  The  native  population  has 
been  strangely  obtuse.  In  the  main, 
new  lands  opened  up  have  been  the 
former  country  seats  of  well  known 
Knickerbocker  families.  In  the  past 
year  these  old  families,  instead  of 
themselves  realizing  the  full  incre- 
ment in  the  land,  have  handed  it 
over  to  the  capitalists  of  the  east 
side.  An  area  especially  rich  in  his- 
torical associations  is  that  extending 
from  the  northerly  boundary  of  Cen- 
tral Park  northwesterly  to  the  Har- 


lem River.  This  is  the  path  of 
Washington's  famous  retreat.  All 
along  this  territory,  in  the  last  year, 
have  followed  the  Jews  of  the  lower 
east  side,  buying  up  the  old  estates, 
parceling  them  out  to  each  other, 
and  realizing  enormous  profits.  Here 
the  Jewish  builders  are  already  at 
work  putting  up  acre  after  acre  of 
apartment  and  tenement  houses.  Into 
them  is  rapidly  crowding  a  Jewish 
population.  In  a  few  years  practi- 
cally all  of  Washington's  old  battle- 
grounds will  be  occupied  by  thous- 
ands of  Russian  Jewish  exiles.  The 
east  side  Jew  has  also  crossed  to 
Brooklyn  and  bought  up  the  ances- 
tral acres  of  numerous  old  Long 
Island  families. 

The  Russian  Jew  is  thus  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the 
physical  growth  of  New  York.  He 
decides  where  the  people  are  to  live 
and  the  form  their  housing  is  to 
take.  He  does  this,  not  only  because 
he  controls  the  land,  but  because,  he 
also  controls  the  building  business. 
Not  far  from  1000  apartments  and 
tenements  are  built  in  New  York 
every  year,  involving  an  investment 
of  at  least  $60,000,000.  This  enor- 
mous business  is  almost  entirely  in 
Jewish  hands.  Under  them  the 
building  of  tenement  houses  has  be- 
come a  staple  business,  like  the  pro- 
duction of  ready-made  clothing  or 
women's  cloaks.  The  ranks  of  the 
builders  are  constantly  recruited 
from  the  shoemakers,  butchers  and 
garment-cutters  of  the  east  side.  As 
in  other  fields  the  Jew  shows  his 
wonderful  ability  in  operating  on  a 
small  capital.  With  a  few  hundred 
dollars  he  .buys  land  worth  $20,000 
and  puts  up  a  tenement  costing  as 
much  more.  Rapidity  of  construction 
is  essential  ;  and  the  quickness  with 
which  buildings  are  rushed  up,  rent- 
ed,   and    sold      almost      takes    one's 
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breath  away.  The  building  business 
in  New  York  has  run  the  course  of 
many  other  occupations.  Formerly 
it  was  controlled  by  native  stock, 
later  it  was  taken  up  by  Irish  and 
Germans  ;  the  latter  are  now  prac- 
tically driven  out  of  the  field  by  the 
Jews.  They  build  not  only  tene- 
ments, but  large  apartment  houses, 
hotels,    and  office   buildings.  The 

Flatiron  building,  and  the  Broad 
Exchange  building,  the  largest  office 
building  in  the  world,  were  financed 
by  companies  whose  master  minds 
were  Jews.  The  great  clothing 
building  on  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  already  described,  are  the 
handiwork  of  Jewish  builders. 

Of  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
Russian  Jew,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  question.  He  will  never  crowd 
our  almshouses  nor  be  a  serious 
drain  upon  private  charity.  But  is 
he  assimilable  ?  Has  he  in  himself 
the  stuff  of  which  Americans  are 
made  ?  One  point  in  his  favor  must 
be  at  once  set  down  :  his  enthusiasm 
for  America  knows  no  bounds.  He 
eagerly  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  can  be  naturalized.  An  alien 
Jew  legally  entitled  to  citi- 
zenship is  a  rarity.  He 
has  no  allegiance  to  for- 
swear ;  and  he  cannot  return  to  Rus- 
sia. The  rapidity  with  which  the 
New  York  Jew  adopts  the  manners 
and  trappings  of  Americans  almost 
disproves  his  ancient  heritage  as  a 
peculiar  people.  He  objects  to  being 
regarded  as  a  thing  apart,  and  goes 
to  extremes  to  make  himself  like  a 
native-born.  Everything  that  typifies 
the  Russian  he  seeks  to  shake  off. 
Thus  he  has  a  mania  for  changing 
his  name.  The  Russian  skis  and 
vitches  are  liberally  dropped.  Levin- 
sky  becomes  Levin  ;  Grafinsky,  Graf; 
Kudinosky,  Kudin;  Michaelowitz, 
Michaels.    Ingeniously  the  Russian  or 


Polish  is  transformed  into  good  old 
Anglo-Saxon.  Stephinsky  becomes 
Stevens  ;  Shidlowsky,  Sheldon  ;  Will- 
insky,  Wilson.  Davidowitz  readily 
translates  into  Davison  or  Davidson, 
Jacobson  into  Jackson.  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews  commonly  have  German 
names,  precisely  as  they  speak,  not 
Russian — which  only  the  educated 
know — but  a  German  dialect.  These 
are  readily  translated  or  transform- 
ed into  English.  Weiss  becomes 
White,  Preiss,  Price,  and  Reiss,  Rice. 
A  certain  Mr.  Jaim  Kele,  after  a 
few  months'  residence,  blossomed  out 
as  Hugh  Kelly.  They  also  abandon 
their  surnames  with  no  pretence  of 
translating.  In  the  Jewish  quarters 
you  will  meet  hundreds  of  Smiths, 
Robinsons,  Browns,  Johnsons,  Tay- 
lors, and  Greens.  One  of  the  leading 
clothing  manufacturers  is  a  Mr. 
Jones.  They  even  name  themselves 
after  the  old  east  side  streets.  There 
are  many  Ludlows,  Delanceys,  Rut- 
gers, Rivingtons,  and  Clintons 
among  recently  arrived  Hebrews. 
They  regard  their  former  connection 
with  Russia  as  a  degradation.  Those 
born  close  to  the  Prussian  or  Aus- 
trian border  line  regard  that  fact  al- 
most as  mitigating  the  disgrace.  If 
they  came  here  when  small  children, 
too  young  to  remember  the  Pale, 
that  is  a  cause  of  special  pride  ;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  gusto  with 
which  a  scion  of  the  second  genera- 
tion informs  you  that  he  first  saw 
the  light  in  the  United  States  ! 

Politically,  the  Jew's  individualism 
is  his  saving  grace.  It  prevents  him 
from  organizing  in  a  mass.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "Jewish  vote" 
as  there  is  an  "Irish  vote,"  and  still 
to  a  considerable  extent,  a  "German 
vote."  The  Hebrews  of  New  York 
are  not  controlled  as  a  unit  by  any 
political  leaders.  They  vote  for  one 
party  at  the  election,  for  another  at 
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the  succeeding.  Better  than  any- 
other  element,  even  the  native  stock, 
do  they  meet  the  two  supreme  tests 
of  citizenship  ;  they  actually  go  to 
the  polls,  and  when  once  there,  vote 
independently.  Politically  the  most 
interesting  assembly  district  in  Man- 
hattan is  the  Eighth — the  one  with 
the  densest  Russian  Jewish  popula- 
tion. Here  all  but  four  per  cent,  of 
the  registered  electors  voted  last 
November.  The  average  stay-at- 
home  in  the  whole  borough  was  seven 
per  cent.  In  the  district  with  the 
largest  native  American  population, 
the  Twenty-third,  the  absentees  num- 
bered six  per  cent.  From  this  we 
must  conclude  that  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple fulfil  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship— the  actual  voting — more  regu- 
larly even  than  the  native-born.  And 
the  statistics  go  to  show  that  they 
vote  with  discrimination.  A  study 
of  the  election  figures  for  several 
years  shows  that  there  are  only 
eight  assembly  districts  in  Man- 
hattan that  do  not  invariably  vote 
one  way  ;  districts,  that  is,  evident- 
ly with  political  convictions.  They 
contain  Manhattan's  great  "indepen- 
dent vote,"  which  holds  the  balance 
of  power.  Included  in  these  eight 
banner  districts  are  the  Eighth, 
Tenth   and     Sixteenth — sections    pre- 


dominantly Jewish.  By  all  odds  the 
most  noteworthy  is  the  Eighth.  It 
contains  such  well  known  Ghetto 
streets  as  Hester,  Delancey,  Eldridge 
and  Allen.  Politically,  it  is  always 
uncertain.  Its  population  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  two 
great  political  parties.  One  year  it 
has  a  Republican  assemblyman  at 
Albany  ;  next  year  a  Democrat.  It 
voted  for  Bryan  in  1900  ;  for  Roose- 
velt in  1904.  Coler  (Democratic) 
captured  it  in  the  governorship  elec- 
tion of  1902  ;  and  Higgins  (Republi- 
can), in  that  of  1904.  The  Tenth, 
also  exclusively  Jewish,  shows  the 
same  independence.  It  voted  for  Low 
in  1901,  and  for  McClellan  in  1903. 
In  1904  its  ballots  were  cast  for  the 
Republican  candidates  on  the  Na- 
tional ticket,  and  the  Democratic  on 
the  State.  Politically,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  are  a 
problem.  In  partizan  politics  their 
influence  is  decreased  because  of  this 
very  independence.  Their  leaders  are 
unable  to  deliver  their  votes  and 
thus  are  unable  to  demand  much 
patronage.  Of  the  thirty-five  district 
leaders  of  Tammany  Hall,  in  spite 
of  the  preponderance  of  the  Jewish 
population,  only  one  is  a  Jew.  In 
all  the  east  side  districts  except  one, 
the  Irish  still  control  the  party  ma- 
chinery. 


The  love  of  excellence  is  the  voice  of  God  bidding  us 
up  and  up.  lest  we  forget  our  Divine  origin  and  revert 
to  barbarism. 


Fire  Waste  and  How  to  Reduce  It 

Fire   Preventive  and  Protective  IMeasures  as  a  Profitable  Investment 


BY    PAUL    VON    SZELISKI,    TORONTO 


THE  San  Francisco  catastrophe, 
coming  as  the  climax  of  a  cal- 
amitous series  of  conflagra- 
tions, seems  to  have  brought  home 
at  last  to  the  public  the  necessity 
of  dealing  .at  once  energetically  with 
the  question  of  fire  prevention  and 
protection,  a  question,  the  consider- 
ation of  which  will  prove  a  ''paying- 
proposition"  not  less  from  a  nation- 
al economic  standpoint  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  insurer, 
the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer. 
Loss  by  fire  differs  widely  from 
losses  resulting  from  everyday  busi- 
ness transactions,  inasmuch  as  loss 
by  fire  represents  positive,  irrepar- 
able loss  of  wealth  to  the  nation  and 
not  a  mere  shifting  of  values  from 
the  pocket  of  the  ''bull"  to  that  of 
the  "bear"  or  vice  versa — a  fall 
or  rise  in  values  of  commodities 
still  remaining  untouched. 

For  the  fire  loss  there  is  no  real 
compensation,  for  even  in  the  case 
where  the  property  destroyed  by  fire 
is  insured  and  the  original  sufferers 
are  paid  by  the  insurance  companies 
the  amount  of  actual  loss,  the  latter 
is  either  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  insurance 
companies,  as  has  been  done  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  case  of  the  San 
Francisco  conflagration,  or,  as  ordin- 
arily happens,  is  spread  over  the 
whole  community,  i.e.,  is  divided 
amongst,  and  collected  from,  all  the 
policy  holders  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  Function  of  Fire  Insurance 
Companies. 

The  main  function  of  such  com- 
panies, therefore,  consists  in  collect- 


ing  from  a   large  number   of  policy 
holders  a  sufficient  amount  in  prem- 
iums to  enable  them  to  bear  all  ad- 
ministrative and  inspection  expenses, 
to    pay   current    ordinary    losses,    to 
provide  what  is  known  as  "a  re-in- 
surance reserve"   for  ordinary  losses 
bound  to  occur,  to     accumulate,  fur- 
thermore, necessary   reserves   for   ex- 
traordinary losses,  usually  known  as 
conflagration    losses,    and    finally,   in 
case   of   stock  companies  to   provide 
an  adequate  return  to  the  sharehold- 
ers   for  their    capital    invested.      In 
other  words  these  items  make  up  the 
cost    of   insurance   and   must,    there- 
fore,   be     considered     in     discussing 
means  for  a  reduction  of  this  burden. 
Although   it   is   not   the   object  of 
this    article    to    deal  with    dividends 
to  shareholders,  we  may   briefly   re- 
mark,  that  anyone   who   studies   the 
Government    statistics    for    a    series 
of  years   will   find,  •  if   he   is  careful 
not   to   confound   reserves  with   pro- 
fits, the   former  of  which   constitute 
a  liability  to   the     insuring     public, 
that  possiblj^  with  a  few  exceptions 
and  on  an  average,  the  returns  un- 
der  this  head   have   been  very  mea- 
gre, especially  considering  the  length 
of  time  some  of  the  companies  have 
been  in  business.    This  item,  together 
with  returns  on  the  investments  made 
by    the    companies,    may,    therefore, 
be    omitted    from    consideration    for 
Ithe  purpose   of  this  article. 

Expenses  and  commissions  are  a 
matter  of  internal  management  and 
must  naturally  be  dealt  with  by  each 
company  as  it  judges  best. 
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Fire  Loss  the  Principal  Item  of  the 
Cost  of  Insurance. 

While  the  items  of  cost  previously 
mentioned  are  fairly  stable,  the  prin- 
cipal one,  namely  that  of  fire  loss, 
the  one  to  which  this  article  is  main- 
ly devoted,  has  made  sport  in  the 
wildest  fashion  with  the  balance 
sheets  of  companies  and  what  it  may 
do  in  the  future  is  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation  or   forecast. 

Some  Causes   of  Increase  in   Losses. 

The  increased  and  intense  indus- 
trial activity  of  the  present  day,  the 
evolution  of  the  small  shop  and  store 
into  mammoth  industrial  establish- 
ments and  workshops  of  large  area, 
the  universal  use  of  electricity,  of 
chemical  and  other  industrial  proces- 
ses, involving  more  or  less  danger 
of  fire,  have  not  been  adequately 
counterbalanced  by  advances  in  fire 
prevention  or  protection;  this  state 
of  affairs  resulting  in  an  abnormal 
increase  in  losses  and  consequently 
a  very  appreciable  increase  in  rates. 

In  addition,  regaia  being  had  to. 
this  inferior  construction  of  build- 
ings, most  American  and  Canadian 
cities  must  be  considered  as  lacking 
in  an  adequate  water  supply.  Water- 
works systems  designed  upon  a  basis 
of  a  normal  increase  of  population 
and  industrial  establishments  and 
limited  in  cost  to  an  amount  such 
as  the  citizens  could  be  induced  to 
sanction,  soon  become  insufficient  and 
practically  useless  for  fire  protection 
when  urban  growth  proceeds  at  the 
rate  frequently  witnessed  in  recent 
years. 

Inadequacy  of  ample  supply,  im- 
perfect distribution,  insufficient  pres- 
sure and  absence  of  separate  fire 
main  systems  and  gate  valves,  are 
amongst  the  most  common  of  the 
defects  of  civic  waterworks  systems. 


The  sky  scraper,  the  mammoth 
warehouse  and  departmental  store 
and  all  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments must,  partly  in  consequence 
of  these  conditions,  have  special  fire 
protection  of  their  own. 

Conflagrations   An   Ever  Present 
Menace. 

That  under  existing  conditions  con- 
flagrations are  ''an  ever  present 
menace  "  is  not  surprising  ; 
companies  therefore  are  not  only 
justified,  but  forced  to  reckon  with 
them,  as  now  freely  admitted  even 
by  the  various  United  States  com- 
missioners of  insurance. 

But  apart  from  the  loss  by  '' con- 
flagrations," in  the  now  technical 
sense,  the  fire  waste  from  general 
causes  in  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada is  simply  appalling.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  the  very  large 
figures  of  losses  given  in  the  Govern- 
ment reports,  but  a  truer  impression 
can,  perhaps,  be  conveyed  by  compar- 
ing the  per  capita  loss  ratio  of  EurO' 
pean  cities  and  countries  Avith  those 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Comparison  by  cities: — 

Thirty  European  cities  give  for 
various  periods  an  average  loss  per 
capita  of  61c.,  as  against  a  five 
years'  average  of  252  American 
cities    of    $3.10. 

Toronto's  per  capita  loss  for  20 
years  up  to  1906  is  over  $4.25,  for 
the  last  five  years  up  to  1906  over 
$9.00.  Figures  just  published  of  To- 
ronto losses  for  1906  show  an  in- 
crease of  over  $200,000  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Comparison   by   countries : — 

Six  European  countries  give  an 
average  loss  per  capita  of  0.33,  the 
United  States,  $2.47,  and  Canada, 
$1.34.  The  figures  for  Canada  are 
under-estimated,     inasmuch     as     the 
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average  population  was  rather  over- 
stated, at  five  and  a  half  million; 
further,  for  losses  only  the  amount 
paid  by  the  companies  was  available 
for  calculations,  as  no  statistics  are 
kept  of  losses  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance. This  clearly  demonstrates 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  practi- 
cally all  classes. 

Effect   of  Good    Laws    Properly    En- 
forced. 

In  connection  herewith  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Code  Napoleon 
makes  every  person  responsible  for 
any  loss,  damage  or  injury  caused 
by  his  own  act,  carelessness  or  neg- 
ligence. Inasmuch  as  the  French 
magistrates  assume  that  a  person  is 
guilty  until  he  proves  his  innocence, 
this  law  accomplishes  its  aim,  a  ma- 
terial lessening  of  the  number  of 
fires.  In  consequence  of  this  sta- 
tute it  has  been  the  practice  in  Paris 
for  some  time  past  for  a  tenant  to 
insure  in  one  policy  the  following 
items : — 

1.  Responsibility  for  damage  to 
building. 

2.  His  own  property. 

3.  Responsibility  for  damage  to 
neighbors. 

The  landlord   insures: 

1.  His  own  property. 

2.  Responsibility  for  damage  to 
tenant. 

3.  Responsibility  to  property  of 
neighbor. 

Further,  causes  of  fire  are  investi- 
gated by  the  Commissaries  of  Po- 
lice. 

The  reason  for  the  advantage  en- 
joyed by  European  as  compared  with 
American  cities  must  be  sought  prin- 
cipally in  their  stringent  building 
laws,  the  strict  and  careful  regula- 
tions concerning  the  handling 
and     transportation     of      highly     in- 


flammable substances  and  explosives^ 
as  well  as  the  safeguarding  of  all 
more  or  less  hazardous  manufactur- 
ing processes,  the  whole  resulting  in 
practical  immunity,  as  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  case  of  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin, from  serious  conflagrations. 
Voluntary  Individual  Action  Neces- 
sary. 

In  the  absence  of  that  greatly  dcr 
cried  but  beneficent  paternalism  of 
some  of  the  European  countries,  our 
citizens  must  themselves  take  the  in- 
itiative and  ^"^  spend  money  to  save 
money. ' ' 

We  should  always  remember  that 
fire  insurance  is  only  a  partial  rem- 
edy. The  essence  of  fire  insurance 
is  indemnity  only,  the  well-establish- 
ed law  of  equity  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  simply  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty destroyed.  Even  the  most  in- 
genious contract  of  the  modern  form 
of  *'profi.t"  insurance,  cannot  in- 
demnify the  manufacturer  for  the 
loss  of  business  connections  it  may 
have  taken  him  years  to  establish. 

The  remedy,  therefore,  must  be  ap- 
plied by  the  citizens  themselves  by 
using  '  ^  loss-prevention  methods 
v/hich  produce  buildings  susceptible 
of  only  a  minimum  of  damage  from 
fire."  These  are  the  means  which 
should  be  used  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  high  insurance  premiums,  and  to 
render  the  business  less  hazardous, 
and  consequently  less  unprofitable 
to  the  insuring  companies. 

Co-operation. 

To  attain  that  object  requires  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  underwriters, 
civic  representatives,  architects,  and 
above  all,   of  property  owners. 

Especially  in  the  conflagration- 
swept  area  of  Toronto  do  we  already 
see  many  buildings  designed  upon 
these  lines,  while  much  has  been  done 
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in  improving,  from  this  point  of 
view,  old  buildings  of  faulty  con- 
struction. Needless  to  say,  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

Fire  Preventive  and  Protective  Mea- 
sures. 

"  Fire  walls,"  ("cut-offs,"  or 
brick  division  walls  extend- 
ing through  roof)  can  be  intro- 
duced to  make  floor  areas  as  small  as 
the  demands  of  your  business  will 
permit;  large  areas  are  the  principal 
cause  of  conflagration.  Openings  be- 
tween floois  and  between  rooms 
should  be  limited  to  those  absolutely 
required  which  should  be  protected 
by  automatically  closing  doors  or 
traps  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
fires ;  openings  toward  ' '  exposing ' ' 
buildings  can  be  protected  either  by 
shutters,  wire  glass  w.mdows  or  open 
sprinklers;  fire  buckets  and  stand- 
pipes  can  be  provided  with  which  to 
extinguish  a  fire  before  it  can  assume 
large  proportions.  However,  the  best 
device  for  protection  against  inter- 
ior fires,  and  which  has  reduced 
losses  phenomenally,  consists  in  au- 
tomatic sprinklers,  a  system  of  pipes, 
variously  supplied  with  water  under 
pressure,  generally  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  provided  every  8  to 
10  feet  with  '^sprinkler  heads." 
These  heads  open  automatically  by 
the  heat  of  any  incipient  fires,   and 


by  the  water  immediately  rushing 
from  the  opening,  the  fiames  are  ex- 
tinguished or  at  least  kept  in  check. 
Watchmen's  portable  or  electric 
clocks,  as  also  central  station  control 
and  alarm  systems  are  coming  into 
more  general  use. 

A  Profitable  Investment. 

All  such  improvements  and  devices 
merit  allowances  in  the  insurance 
rate — the  allowances  thus  secured 
are  dividends  on  the  money  spent 
in  making  improvements,  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  a  new  building  of 
fireproof  construction.  Much  of  what 
has  been  achieved  in  this  direction 
must  be  credited  to  the  educative  in- 
fluence of  intelligently  devised  rating 
schedules,  adopted  in  recent  years, 
which  in  their  application  in  practice 
will  be  more  and  more  perfected, 
and,  as  is  inevitable  in  this  world  of 
change,  will,  from  time  to  time,  have 
to  be  adjusted  to  changing  condi- 
tions; and  the  more  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  schedules,  the  pen- 
alizing of  defects  and  granting  of 
allowances  for  commendable  fea- 
tures, are  recognized,  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  public,  the  more 
will  fire  insurance  conditions  change 
for  the  better  both  for  the  public 
and  for  the  companies. 

In  the  foregoing  the  writer  has  used  in  part  a 
paper  read  by  him  on  Nov.  27,  1906,  before  the 
Insurance  Institute  of  Toronto. 


Self-control  will  succeed   with   one  talent   where 
indulgence  will  fail  with  ten. 


self- 


The  American  and  the  British  City 

BY    FREDERIC    C.    HOWE    IN    BCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE 

The  cmparison  which  Mr.  Howe  makes  between  the  American  and  the  British  city  will 
prO'  e  both  interesiing  and  instructive.  J  he  advantages  which  the  one  enjoy-i  over  the  ■  ther 
are  pointed  out  and  in  each  case  the  causes  which  brought  about  these  advantages 
are  given. 


AS  a  people  we  have  ever  been 
sensitive  to  foreign  critics.  We 
have  never  taken  kindly  to  the 
idea  that  we  were  not  the  greatest 
people  on  the  earth.  We  resented  the 
suggestion  that  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  not  the  most  sublime  po- 
litical achievement  of  history,  an 
achievement  only  short  of  the  tables 
of  stone  handed  down  from  Mount 
Sinai  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

More  recently  a  reaction  has  come 
over  us.  There  is  a  note  of  depres- 
sion, of  pessimism,  in  our  talk.  The 
condition  of  our  cities,  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  States,  the  decadence  of 
Congress,  the  ascendency  of  privileg- 
ed interests  in  the  Senate,  has  de- 
stroyed our  complacency.  A  very 
large  number  of  people  see  only  fail- 
ure in  our  institutions.  They  are  op- 
pressed by  the  apparent  impotence  of 
popular  government  to  find  a  way 
out. 

Rightly  seen,  however,  the  disclos- 
ures of  the  past  few  years  are  an  evi- 
dence of  our  intolerance.  The  spirit 
of  revolt  that  is  now  on  is  a  tribute 
to  the  vitality  of  democracy.  And  if 
the  truth  were  fully  known  of  other 
countries,  we  would  see  that  Amer- 
ica, almost  alone  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  is  courageous  enough 
and  rebellious  enough  to  insist  upon 
knowing  the  whole  truth  about  her- 
self. And  the  one  thing  that  the  dis- 
closures have  shown  is  that  democ- 
racy in  America  is  at  war  with  a 
class  that  is  seeking  to  control  the 
agencies  of  government  for  the  sake 
of  its  privileges.  But  this  is  no  new 
thing,     It   is    as    old     as   the   world. 


What  is  true  of  America  is  much  more 
true  of  Great  Britain,  only  the  mo- 
ther country  is  so  prostrate  before 
the  privileged  classes  in  control  of 
Parliament,  the  Church,  and  the 
avenues  of  advancement,  that  no  one 
ventures  to  remonstrate.  Privilege 
and  caste  are  so  inwoven  with  every- 
thing that  men  most  want  in  Eng- 
land that  the  voice  of  criticism  has 
no  sting.  It  does  not  ring  with 
"Shame"  and  "Treason."  It  is  al- 
ways respectful,  always  obeisant. 
England  does  not  know  the  invigor- 
ating power  of  a  democracy  that  is 
free  in  its  spirit  and  instinct  with  a 
sense  of  equality.  And  the  privileged 
classes  have  enjoyed  such  unchalleng- 
ed dominion  for  so  many  centuries 
that  their  ascendency  seems  sanction- 
ed by  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king.  In  consequence,  all  classes  ac- 
cept as  natural  that  which  America 
protests  against  as  corrupt.  Democ- 
racy, therefore,  in  America  is  hope- 
ful—at least  it  is  rebellious.  In  Great 
Britain  it  has  not  yet  found  its  voice. 

And  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things 
about  America  is  a  willingness  to  be 
taught.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  have 
achieved  some  things  where  we  have 
failed.  This  is  especially  true  in  city 
administration. 

This  makes  the  present  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  appraise  our  municipal 
institutions.  This  is  our  first  task. 
For  all  agree  that  the  cities  must  be 
reformed  before  much  can  be  hoped 
for  from  the  commonwealths.  The 
cities  contain  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  the  population.    They  have  be- 
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come  the  controlling  factors  in  our 
political  life.  They  are  coming  to 
dominate  the  state  and  the  nation. 
It  is  true  here  corruption  seems  at 
its  worst.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  in  the  cities  that  reform  is  mak- 
ing its  most  aggressive  stand. 

For ;  years  the  English  city  has 
been  held  up  to  us  as  a  model.  It  is 
certainly  the  chief  contribution  of 
the  United  Kingdon  a  democracy. 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester 
are  heralded  as  the  model  cities  of 
the  world.  It  is  worth  our  while  to 
know  if  this  is  true  and  why  it  is 
true.  From  their  experiences  we 
should  be  able  to  extract  some  plan 
of  relief. 

Before  examining  the  contribution 
of  the  English  city  to  our  own  prob- 
lems, let  us  take  stock  of  our  limita- 
tions, of  the  burdens  under  which  we 
labor.  And,  first  of  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  away  from 
the  seaboard  our  cities  are  new 
things.  They  are  business  centres,  in- 
dustrial accidents.  Their  location 
has  been  determined  by  natural  or 
transportation  advantages.  Their  big- 
ness is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
few  years.  In  consequence  of  this 
newness,  our  officials  are  swamped 
with  the  most  elemental  municipal 
needs.  Their  energy  is  devoted  to  the 
opening  up  and  the  paving  of  streets; 
to  the  building  of  sewers  and  the  de- 
velopment of  means  for  relieving  the 
city  of  its  refuse.  The  imperative  ne- 
cessities of  a  water-supply,  of  purifi- 
cation plants,  of  means  for  the  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  other  health  de- 
mands have  pretty  fully  engaged  our 
attention.  School-houses  had  to  be 
built.  And  they  had  to  be  adequate 
for  a  rapidly  growing  population  and 
satisfy  a  people  who  were  rather  in- 
tolerant of  basements  or  attics,  or 
bad  sanitary  conditions.  There  were 
parks  to  be  purchased  and  laid    out, 


constant  additions  and  annexations 
of  new  territory  to  be  made.  These 
exacting  demands  have  crowded  out 
those  phases  of  municipal  life  that 
are  spectacular,  that  delight  the  eye. 
It  is  the  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  the 
continental  city  quite  as  much  as  its 
efficiency  that  makes  the  casual  Am- 
erican traveler  dissatisfied  with  his 
own. 

Further  than  this,  our  cities  are 
untrained  to  political  organization. 
We  have  no  traditions  of  what  a  city 
should  be.  There  is  not  that  love  and 
veneration  which  long  years  of  asso- 
ciated life  give  to  the  European  citi- 
zen. In  consequence,  we  have  no 
municipal  experience,  no  social  sense, 
to  fall  back  upon.  Our  people  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  work  together. 
Added  to  this  is  a  large  foreign 
population  which,  in  the  larger  cities, 
frequently  exceeds  the  native  born. 
They  come  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  are  unused  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  conception  of  things.  They 
have  to  be  assimilated,  and  worked 
into  our  institutions.  From  this  bur- 
den the  British  city  is  free.  Its  popu- 
lation is  homogeneous.  It  is  attach- 
ed to  the  soil  and  has  been  for  gen- 
erations. 

These  are  some  of  the  limitations 
under  which  the  American  city  labors. 
Then,  too,  our  cities  have  franchises 
to  grant.  In  Great  Britain  they  are 
bestowed  by  Parliament.  The  cities 
have  no  power  of  control  or  regula- 
tion. This  removes  the  chief  source 
of  corruption  from  the  town  hall.  It 
lodges  it  at  Westminster.  There  is 
not  that  temptation  for  dishonest 
men  to  enter  the  council  that  there 
is  in  America.  There  is,  however, 
every  temptation  for  promoters  and 
big  business  men  to  enter  Parliament. 
And  such  men  make  use  of  their  posi- 
tion to  grant  franchises  to  themselves 
and  their     friends.     We     would      not 
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tolerate  the  sort  of  class  legislation 
that  passes  without  protest  in  Eng- 
land. For  the  railway  and  mine  own- 
ers, franchise  barons  and  landlords, 
apparently  see  no  harm  in  relieving 
themselves  from  taxation,  in  protect- 
ing their  interests  from  regulation 
and  in  securing  to  themselves  mono- 
polies that  only  escape  being  "graft" 
by  the  eminently  respectable  stand- 
ing of  those  who  participate  in  the 
transaction. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
these  tempting  privileges  from  the 
council  chamber  to  Parliament,  the 
English  city  has  no  such  burden  as 
the, American  municipality  bears.  It 
has  little  control  over  taxation,  no 
control  over  franchises,  and  does 
most  of  its  work  by  direct  labor. 
There  are  no  franchise  hunters,  and 
comparatively  few  contractors  about 
the  town  hall  whose  interest  war- 
rants their  participation  in  local  poli- 
tics. All  these  limitations  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  any  comparison  of 
the  British  city  with  our  own. 

The  advantages  of  the  English  city 
are  largely  psychical  ;  those  of  the 
American  city  are  physical.  England 
excels  in  her  political  institutions 
and  the  personnel  of  her  officials. 
America  excels  in  her  economic  foun- 
dations and  the  absence  of  a  power- 
ful class  interest  entrenched  behind 
age-long  tradition  and  respectability 
and  strengthened  by  great  wealth. 
The  town  councils  of  England  are 
filled  with  men  of  high  character,  im- 
bued with  a  serious  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Her  best  citizens  are  will- 
ing to  devote  their  lives  to  unremun- 
erated  service  for  the  city.  The  town 
council  commands  not  the  leisure 
class  so  much  as  the  successful  busi- 
ness man.  He  is  proud  to  serve  his 
city,  and  his  constituents  are  willing 
to  keep  him  in  office  as  long  as    he 


will  stay.  His  returns  are  not  of  a 
pecuniary  sort.  For  none  of  the  elec- 
tive officials  in  Great  Britain  are  sal- 
aried. His  returns  are  rather  those 
of  service,  of  honor  and  respect,  from 
a  people  which  has  a  sort  of  venera- 
tion for  officialdom.  All  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  English  life  are  those  of 
service  to  the  state  in  some  form  or 
other.  Even  the  scientist,  the  litr 
terateur,  the  poet,  the  prelate,  and 
the  scholar  are  constituent  parts  of 
the  state.  For  they  are  frequently 
knighted.  And  the  struggling  shop- 
keeper of  an  industrial  town  enjoys 
some  of  this  reflected  distinction 
when  elected  to  the  town  council. 

The  mayor,  or  the  lord  mayor,  as 
he  is  called  in  some  cities,  is  the 
community's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zen. He  is  a  kind  of  municipal  kmg 
whose  robes  of  ermine  and  emblems, 
whose  dinners  and  official  functions, 
make  him  the  titular  dignitary  of  a 
little  republic  which  proudly  retains 
all  of  the  traditions  of  the  days  when 
the  towns  were  governed  by  the  trade 
guilds  with  their  mediaeval  class  dis- 
tinctions. The  mayoralty  reflects  in 
a  small  way  the  attitude  of  the  coun- 
try toward  the  King,  and  the  Eng- 
lish business  man  looks  upon  its  ac- 
quisition as  the  highest  evidence  of 
an  honorable  career  he  can  secure. 
For  this  distinction  he  is  willing  to 
pay  handsomely.  Not  in  political  as- 
sessments or  campaign  contributions, 
but  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the 
office,  which  in  the  larger  cities  in- 
volves an  outlay  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year. 

And  the  election  machinery  of  the 
English  city  is  admirably  designed  to 
get  this  type  of  man  into  office.  The 
method  of  nomination  to  the  council 
is  simple  in  the  extreme.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  ward  boss,  who  has  his  headquar- 
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ters  over  a  saloon,  or  to  be  a  con- 
tributor to  the  campaign  fund  of  the 
party.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
views  on  questions  of  imperial  mo- 
ment. The  English  city  tries,  not  al- 
ways successfully  it  is  true,  but  it 
tries  to  keep  partisan  questions  in 
the  background.  The  test  is  rather 
the  standing  of  a  man  with  his  neigh- 
bors, any  ten  of  whom  can  put  him 
in  nomination    by  signing  a  petition. 

The  election  is  as  simple  as  the 
nomination,  and  is  equally  well  de- 
signed to  bring  out  the  best  men  in 
the  city.  The  local  election  is  not 
lost  in  some  national  contest  over 
protection  or  free  trade  ;  over  home 
rule  or  some  colonial  policy.  The 
councilmanic  nominee  is  not  placed 
at  the  tail  of  a  ticket  containing  half 
a  hundred  ofTices  to  be  filled.  When 
the  Englishman  goes  to  the  polls  on 
November  1st,  he  goes  to  a  city  elec- 
tion. On  that  day  he  votes  for  one 
official  only,  the  councilman  from  his 
ward.  Even  the  mayor  is  chosen  by 
the  council,  and  not  by  the  people 
directly.  In  consequence,  the  voter  is 
able  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
city.  He  is  not  confused  by  national, 
state,  and  local  issues,  by  party  plat- 
forms and  personal  interests.  He  does 
not  face  a  blanket  ballot  containing 
a  hundred  names  or  more,  all  to  be 
voted  for  in  a  few  minutes'  time.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  change  which 
would  come  over  our  elections  if  the 
voter  had  but  one,  or  at  most  two, 
officials  to  vote  for  when  he  went  to 
the  polls. 

Further  than  this,  the  English  coun- 
cilman need  not  live  in  the  ward 
which  he  represents.  And  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practice,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  them  do  not.  A  council- 
man defeated  in  one  district  may 
stand  for  election  elsewhere,  just  as 
can  a  candidate  for  Parliament.    This 


is  a  great  advantage.  It  enables  a 
man  of  pronounced  opinions  to  choose 
his  constituency.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  may  be  cited  from  Glasgow.  One 
of  the  labor  members,  Scott  Gibson, 
who  found  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  on  many  questions, 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  midst  of  his 
term  and  entered  the  race  in  the  Lord 
Mayor's  ward  when  the  latter's  term 
expired.  The  issues  were  clearly 
made,  and  the  contest  was  a  spirited 
one.  To  the  amazement  of  all,  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  defeated  by  the  la- 
bor candidate.  And  this  was  in  a 
conservative  part  of  the  city. 

In  the  nomination  and  election  of 
councilmen,  in  the  subordination  of 
the  party  to  the  city,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  machinery  to  simple  de- 
mocracy, responsive  and  responsible 
to  the  people,  there  is  much  that 
could  be  learned  by  us  with  profit. 
Then,  too,  the  English  city  is,  free 
from  corruption.  The  town  councils 
are  uniformly  honest.  The  cities  have 
lured  into  the  service  a  class  of  self- 
sacrificing  men. 

And  the  English  city  does  the 
things  it  undertakes  amazingly  well. 
This  is  true  of  all  of  its  undertakings, 
of  its  police,  health,  sanitary,  light- 
ing, and  similar  sctivities.  It  seems 
to  conduct  its  purely  business  enter- 
prises more  efficiently,  more  cheaply, 
in  fact,  than  do  the  private  com- 
panies. The  street  railways  have  been 
all  but  universally  municipalized 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  larger  cities 
the  percentage  of  operating  expenses 
to  gross  receipts  ranges  from  fifty  to 
seventy  per  cent.  The  cities  have  re- 
duced the  rates  of  fare  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  below  the  average 
fares  charged  by  the  private  com- 
panies which  previously  occupied  the 
field.  In  Glasgow  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  passengers     are  now   carried  for 
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one-  cent  fare.  On  tlie  London  Coun- 
ty Council  lines  the  one-cent  fares 
form  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  average  fare  paid  per  passenger, 
irrespective  of  distance,  is  1.85  cents 
in  Glasgow,  2.44  cents  in  Manchester, 
and  2.25  cents  in  Liverpool.  In  Shef- 
field there  are  no  fares  in  excess  of 
two  cents.  And  on  these  fares  the 
cities  earn  large  sums.  In  1905  the 
net  receipts  in  Manchester  exceeded  a 
million  dollars.  In  Glasgow  they 
amounted  to  $1,653,000  and  in  Liver- 
pool to  $925,000.  These  were  the 
earnings  in  excess  of  operating  ex- 
penses. In  Liverpool  it  is  claimed 
that  the  reduction  of  fares  has  result- 
ed in  an  annual  saving  to  passengers 
of  $1,600,000  and  in  London  to  $500,- 
000.  The  city  of  Glasgow  claims  an 
annual  saving  to  the  people  in  fares 
and  profits  of  $2,500,000.  All  over 
England  the  municipal  street-car  ser- 
vice is  highly  satisfactory.  The  cars 
are  run  on  frequent  schedules,  opera- 
tion is  free  from  accident,  the  cars 
are  cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  you 
get  a  seat  for  a  fare.  The  type  of 
car  is  the  double-decker  pattern.  Cer- 
tainly the  service  is  greatly  superior 
to  that  which  preceded  it,  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple is  safeguarded  at  every  turn. 

The  British  city  has  outdistanced 
the  world  in  its  business  undertak- 
ings. It  has  made  municipal  trading 
pay,  and  pay  big.  Through  owner- 
ship it  has  taken  the  big  privileged 
interests,  that  form  the  chief  burden 
on  reform  in  America,  out  of  politics. 
The  cities  are  now  able  to  look  after 
the  people  better  ;  to  give  them  cheap 
transportation,  cheap  light,  fuel,  and 
water  ;  to  encourage  industry  and 
promote  comfort  in  countless  ways. 
There  is  no  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
community.  There  is  no  class,  no 
interest,   no  large  number  of  persons 
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who  are  alien  to  the  city's  well-be- 
ing. With  the  same  policy  in  view, 
the  city  is  ridding  itself  of  the  pri- 
vate contractor.  It  has  gone  in  for 
direct  labor  and  the  doing  of  its  con- 
struction work  through  its  own  em- 
ployes. The  contractor  is  being  abol- 
ished. His  profits  now  remain  in  the 
city  treasury  or  go  into  better  work 
or  into  living  wages  to  the  employes. 
It  is  this  sort  of  thrift  that  has 
brought  to  the  English  city  the  ap- 
proval of  its  business  men.  Big  busi- 
ness does  not  enter  city  politics  be- 
cause there  are  no  prizes  for  it  to 
gain  in  the  political  arena.  And  along 
these  lines  there  is  much  for  us  to 
learn. 

The  English  city,  too,  is  free  from 
the  spoils  system.  Jobs  are  filled  for 
efficiency  and  not  for  pull,  and  the 
em,ploye  is  retained  during  good  be- 
havior. This  is  a  real  democracy  of 
merit.  .  An  alderman  would  think  of 
demanding  a  city  contract  for  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  would  the  creation 
of  an  unnecessary  job  for  a  friend  or 
relative.  Public  opinion,  too,  would 
tolerate  the  one  about  as  quickly  as 
it  would  the  other.  Not  that  the 
English  city  has  any  civil  service 
laws.  It  doesn't  need  them.  Public 
opinion  regulates  the  service  just  as 
it  does  official  conduct  in  other  re- 
gards. This  is  the  only  kind  of  a 
merit  system  that  protects  the  pub- 
lic from  a  bureaucratic  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  Eng- 
lish city  is  supreme.  It  has  a  fine 
sense  of  itself.  It  has  an  intolerant 
conscience.  It  commands  the  service 
of  a  high  grade  of  citizenship.  It  has 
never  known  the  ward-heeler,  and  is 
exacting  in  its  demands  on  its  coun- 
cilmen.  And  the  people  delight  in  the 
city's  successes.  They  are  proud  of 
a  fine  tramway  balance  sheet.     They 
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applaud  an  eflicient  manager.  They 
are  glad  when  the  city  makes  a  pro- 
fit. Not  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
alone,  but  because  of  the  success  of 
it  all.  The  people  care  for  the  city 
and  talk  city  in  a  way  that  we  do 
not  and  cannot  comprehend. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  we  lack, 
this  sense  of  a  city.  We  have  not  yet 
aroused  an  organized  public  opinion 
that  is  jealous  of  the  city's  well-be- 
ing. We  expect  inefficiency  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  shrug  our  should- 
ers when  an  official  goes  wrong.  And 
we  do  not  expect  the  police  and 
health  departments,  the  civil  ser- 
vice laws,  or  the  purely  personal  side 
of  our  political  life  to  be  above  re- 
proach. It  is  in  its  thrifty,  commer- 
cial side  that  the  English  city  excels. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
only  tax  or  ratepayers  vote.  The 
council  represents  property,  not  per- 
sons. This  gives  a  rather  sordid,  un- 
generous tone  to  all  discussion.  For 
the  taxes  are  assessed  against  the 
rental  value  rather  than  upon  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  property.  And 
the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  tenant  and 
not  by  the  owner.  In  consequence, 
the  English  councilman  is  always  in 
terror  of  the  taxpayer.  And  the  peo- 
ple get  a  taxpayer's  administration, 
and  an  administration  that  is  very 
timorous  of  anything  which  increases 
the  rates. 

This  has  a  bad  side  as  well  as  a 
good  side.  Most  critics  see  only  the 
good  side.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  probable  that  this  making  of 
government  a  commercial  thing,  this 
making  the  payment  of  rent  or  the 
ownership  of  property  a  prerequisite 
to  the  suffrage,  this  throwing  the 
taxes  upon  the  tenants  rather  than 
the  property  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  in  English  political  life.  I  ap- 
preciate  that    it   satisfies    that   class 


of  American  critics  who  feel  that  we 
have  extended  the  suffrage  too  far. 
But  in  the  long  run  the  evil  effects 
are  greater  than  the  good  ones.  With 
us,  democracy  is  more  generous,  more 
hospitable  to  new  ideas,  more  ready 
to  be  liberal  with  its  parks,  its 
schools,  its  libraries,  its  poor.  For 
these  are, costly  luxuries.  Then,  too, 
they  are  not  needed  by  the  well-to- 
do.  This  in  part  explains  the 
fact  that  the  American  school  sys- 
tem is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  Eng- 
land. For  our  school  administration, 
as  a  rule,  is  good.  In  some  cities  it 
is  brilliant.  Its  very  general  good- 
ness certainly  relieves  the  wholesale 
condemnation  of  our  cities.  And  in 
many  cities  we  collect  almost  as 
much  for  school  purposes  from  direct 
taxes  as  we  do  for  municipal  admin- 
istration. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  libraries. 
They  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Aside 
from  private  endowments,  our  cities 
generously  maintain  these  popular 
universities,  with  branches  and  dis- 
tributing agencies  which  bring  an  op- 
portunity of  culture  and  refinement  to 
all  classes.  The  English  city  is  far 
behind  us  in  this  respect.  We  have 
also  been  more  generous  in  our  parks. 
We  have  been  lavish,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, wise  in  the  beaut ification  of 
our  cities.  We  have  likewise  gone  in 
for  playgrounds  and  are  now  going 
in  for  public  baths,  wash  houses,  kin- 
dergartens, and  enterprises  of  a  simi- 
lar sort  for  the  relief  of  the  very 
poor.  There  is  a  big  generosity  about 
our  democracy  that  is  not  found  in 
England.  Our  politics  are  not  so 
cheese-paring.  We  are  even  willing  to 
be  wasteful  in  order  to  get  the  things 
we  want.  Then,  too,  we  have  a  more 
humane  spirit  in  our  attitude  toward 
the  dependent  and  criminal  classes. 
The  English  penal  code  is  barbarous. 
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It  does  not  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  but  enforces  the  rigor  of 
the  law  against  those  who  do  not 
catch  on.  Such  institutions  as  the 
juvenile  court,  children's  farm 
schools,  humane  reformatories  have 
not  yet  found  a  place  in  English  ad- 
ministration. For  English  poor  ad- 
ministration still  confounds  poverty 
with  crime.  In  America  we  are  com- 
ing to  discriminate  and  to  appreciate 
that  the  poor  of  our  cities  are  not 
wholly  responsible  for  their  poverty, 
and  that  vice  and  crime  are  miore 
often  the  result  of  industrial  environ- 
ment than  of  vicious  character. 

There  is  an  open-mindedness  about 
the  best  American  cities  that  is  not 
found  in  England.  We  are  ready  to 
take  up  new  ideas,  to  experiment  with 
ourselves,  for  we  have  no  age-long 
traditions  that  restrain  and  chain  us 
to  the  past.  Chicago  willingly  ex- 
pended millions  for  children's  parks, 
play-grounds  and  gymnasiums.  Bos- 
ton did  the  same  thing.  The  city  of 
Cleveland  has  bought  a  1,500-acre 
farm  upon  which  it  is  endeavoring  to 
reclaim  its  workhouse  prisoners  and 
bring  back  the  poor  and  destitute 
flotsam  of  the  city  to  its  proper  ad- 
justment with  life.  New  York,  com- 
mercialized to  the  core,  has  spent 
millions  on  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion piers. 

All  this  is  part  of  a  generous  demo- 
cratic sense  that  England  lacks.  It 
is  a  sense  which  a  city  that  meas- 
ures its  life  from  the  ratepayer's 
standpoint  never  can  have.  For  the 
American  ideal,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
ideals,  is  to  make  the  city  helpful. 
The  English  ideal  is  to  make  its  help- 
fulness pay  its  way  by  some  means, 
or  at  least  to  be  very  careful  of  the 
tax  rate.  The  one  is  democracy,  the 
other  is  democracy  subject  to  the 
curb  of  the  tax-paying  class.     And  it 


is  a  far  easier  task  for  America  to 
improve  the  personnel  of  the  official 
class  than  it  is  for  England  to  break 
away  from  this  ratepayer's  concep- 
tion of  government,  which,  in  many 
instances,  seems  very  sordid  and 
mean. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
growing  demand  for  municipal  beauty 
in  America.  Boston,  New  YorK, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  notably 
Cleveland,  are  going  in  for  the  things 
that  make  the  German  city  so  at- 
tractive. Our  cities  are  embodying 
their  ideals  in  fine  monuments,  just 
as  the  people  of  the  middle  ages  em- 
bodied their  religious  aspirations  in 
splendid  gothic  cathedrals.  We  are 
showing  a  willingness  to  pay  for  fine 
architecture,  for  beauty  in  the  con- 
crete. The  English  city,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  the  ugliest  city  in  Europe. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions — such  as 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin— but  they  are 
not  in  England.  Within  the  past  few 
years,  the  London  County  Council 
has  done  some  big  things,  and  gives 
promise  of  making  London  a  more 
beautiful  city.  But  it  is  the  most 
democratic  body  in  Great  Britain  and 
London  cared  little  for  beauty  until 
it  became  democratic.  As  a  rule,  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
very  indifferent  to  adornment.  They 
reflect  the  fear  of  the  ratepayer.  The 
city  is  unwilling  to  commemorate 
itself  in  a  beautiful  way.  It  is  tyran- 
nized over  by  the  tax-payers.  It  dares 
not  incur  expenditure  for  the  super- 
fluous luxuries  of  city  life.  The  Am- 
erican city,  however,  gives  promise 
of  being  beautified  in  the  next  gen- 
eration far  beyond  present  indica- 
tions. It  is  along  these  lines  that 
our  cities  will  first  attain  municipal 
consciousness.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  strong  com- 
mercial class   among  us  ready  to  re^ 
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sist  such  a  movcinent.  But  the  main 
reason— a  reason  usually  ignored  by 
critics— is  the  aspiration  of  democ- 
racy for  a  big  communal  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  our  streets  are  broad- 
er and  finer,  our  business  architecture 
more  promising,  in  spite  of  the  sky- 
scraper. The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  our  cities  will  study  beauty 
just  as  do  the  German  cities,  which 
compete  in  attractiveness  "  for  the 
travelers  of  Europe. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  usual- 
ly overlooked  in  the  comparison  of 
our  cities  with  those  of  England. 
They  are  some  of  our  advantages. 
And,  however  gloomy  the  outlook 
may  appear  to  be,  the  American  city 
can  correct  its  evils  much  more  eas- 
ily than  the  English  city  can  change 
the  physical  limitations  and  age-long 
traditions  that  cramp  and  confine  it 
in  a  physical  way.  For. the  English 
city  can  only  cure  its  economic  dis- 
eases through  the  most  radical  de- 
parture in  its  land  system '  and  the 
method  of  assessing  local  revenues. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  taxing  machinery  of 
the  two  countries.  But,  remote  as 
the  question  of  taxation  may  seem 
to  an  understanding  of  municipal  con- 
ditions, it  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
ideals  and  character  of  the  English 
city.  A  comparison  of  London  and 
New  York  will  indicate  this  fact.  The 
land  of  Great  Britain  has  not  been 
valued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation 
since  the  year  1692.  Two  centuries 
ago  her  great  cities  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. London  was  little  more  than 
a  village  in  comparison  with  its  pres- 
ent proportions.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  land,  now  occupied  by  stately 
structures,  were  then  farming  land. 
In  two  centuries  the  valuation  of  fche 
land  underlying  the  metropolis  has 
not  been     increased     for  purposes    of 


taxation.  The  local  taxes  paid  by 
the  London  land-oweners  directly  are 
about  the  same  to-day  that  they  were 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  other %and,  re- 
values its  land  every  year.  In  ]J'04 
the  naked  land  was  appraised  at  -fo,- 
697,68(>,935.  On  this  valuation  taxes 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  were  collect- 
ed for  city  purposes.  This  is  prob- 
ably fifty  times  the  amount  collected 
from  the  land  of  London,  whose  popu- 
lation is  twice  that  of  New  York 
and  whose  values  are  probably  not 
far  from  six  billion  dollars.  The  ex- 
planation of  such  an  anomaly  ?  Those 
who  own  the  land  in  Great  Britain 
also  control  Parliament.  They  to-: 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  jass  all 
laws  relating  to  taxation.  Through 
this  control  they  legislate  into  their 
own  pockets  an  enormous  sum,  wiiich, 
if  land  were  taxed  as  is  done  in  New 
York,  would  amount  in  London  alone 
to  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 
This  is  a  hundred  times  the  amount 
now  collected  from  the  land-owners. 
When  we  find  such  a  control  of  legis- 
lation by  a  class  in  America,  we  call 
it  "graft."  It  is  against  such  mis- 
use of  government  that  President 
Roosevelt,  Senator  La  Follette,  Gov- 
ernor Pingree  and  Senator  Colby  di- 
rected their  energies  in  their  struggle 
for  equitable  taxation.  But  England 
accepts  this  condition  without  pro- 
test, or  at  most  complains  of  it  as 
class  legislation.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Local  taxes  are  collected  from  the 
tenants  directly.  They  are  paid  on 
the  rental  value.  The  landlords  pay 
practically  nothing.  Thus  the  poor 
of  London  are  made  poorer  by  a 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year  than 
they  would  be  if  taxed  as  is  the  city 
of  New  York.  This  explains  in  part 
the  unparalleled  poverty,  misery,  and 
degradation  of  the.  English  city. 
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It  is  impossible  to  set  forth  in  an 
article  of  this  length  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  toward  its  aristocracy 
and  the  land  which  it  owns.  There 
are  some  Englishmen  who  appreciate 
this  condition,  but  not  many.  For 
land  as  land  is  sacrosanct  in  Great 
Britain.  '  It  enjoys  a  distinction  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  America.  It  is  too  sacred  to 
be  touched  except  by  the  permission 
of  those  who  own  it.  Land  is  really 
the  controlling  factor  in  England's 
political,  social,  and"  industrial  life. 
The  Mother  Country  is  afflicted  with 
a  land  worship,  which  centuries  of 
feudal  ownership  has  cast  about  it. 
This  sacredness  affects  the  English 
city  in  countless  w^ays.  The  towns 
have  no  general  power  of  eminent  do- 
main or  compulsory  purchase.  The 
city  can  only  acquire  land  for  public 
purposes  by  agreement  with  the  land- 
lord or  by  special  act.  And  the  land- 
lords will  not  sell  to  the  people. 
They  lease  and  only  lease  when  the 
price  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
people  must  have  the  land  at  any 
cost.  The  owners  can  hold  on  to  the 
land  indefinitely  because  the  land,  as 
land,  pays  no  taxes.  It  may  be  a 
vacant  lot  in  the  heart  of  London. 
If  it  has  no  improvements  upon  it, 
it  pays  no  taxes.  It  may  be  a  thous- 
and-acre  tract  about  the  city  badly 
needed  for  homes.  It  still  pays  no 
taxes.  It  may  be  used  as  grazing 
land.  It  is  taxed  on  its  annual  rent- 
al as  grazing  land,  although  it  may 
be  worth  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars an  acre.  But  even  this  tax  is 
not  paid  by  the  owner.  It  is  paid  by 
the  tenant.. 

It  is  this  fact  that  explains  the 
slums  of  the  English  city.  The  city 
cannot  grow  until  the  lord  of  the 
mianor  lets  go  of  his  untaxed  land. 
And  he  waits   until  he  gets   the  last 


penny  out  of  it.  Herein  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  irregular  architec- 
ture of  the  English  city,  the  fearful 
tenements  and  the  acres  of  upim- 
proved  land.  For  so  long  as  it  is 
vacant  it  pays  no  taxes  at  all.  If  it 
is  badly  improved,  it  pays  but  little. 

In  America,  land  is  taxed,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  taxed,  at  its  capital 
value.  City  taxes  are  so  high  that 
the  owner  must  improve  the  land  or 
sell.  He  cannot  leave  a  shack  where 
an  office  building  should  be  erected. 
In  consequence,  our  cities  are  con- 
stantly being  rebuilt  ;  the  two-storey 
building  gives  way  to  a  six-story.  As 
the  town  grows,  this  gives  place  to 
a  sky-scraper.  Not  so  in  England  : 
for  the  shack  pays  taxes  only  on  its 
rental  as  a  shack.  In  consequence, 
the  land-owner  is  under  no  stimulus 
to  sell.  He  need  not  worry  about 
his  rentals,  for  the  growth  of  the  city 
is  enough  in  itself  to  compensate  him 
for  any  loss  in  this  regard.  All  of 
the  corruption  of  our  councils,  all  of 
the  losses  to  the  public  service  cor- 
porations, all  of  the  millions  which 
go  to  excessive  street  railway  fares, 
gas  and  telephone  and  electricity 
charges  are  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  the  cost  of  the  dead  hand 
of  feudalism  which  casts  a  blight  on 
the  English  city  and  throws  all  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  ten- 
ant and  the  poor. 

From  such  an  affliction  we  are 
largely  free.  There  is  some  sanctity 
of  respectability  about  the  abuses  of 
privilege  in  America.  But  it  is  not 
age-long.  There  is  no  tradition  of 
feudalism,  no  respect  bordering  on 
veneration  for  a  class  that  strangles 
the  free  expression  of  the  people. 
True,  our  cities  are  more  or  less 
prostrate  before  the  big  business  in- 
terests desiring  franchises  and  privil- 
eges in  the  streets.    But  we  are  awa.k- 
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ening'to  these  conditions  and  have  no 
Hesitancy  about  their  destruction. 
They  enjoy  no  sanctity  such  as  at- 
taches to  the  privileged  classes  in 
England.  And  all  over  America  the 
forces  of  reform  are  coming  to  ap- 
preciate that  good  government  is 
only  possible  when  privilege  i  is  exiled 
from  its  counsels.  We  are  coming  to 
realize  that  the  efficiency  and  cor- 
ruption of  municipal  administration 
is  economic  no  less  than  personal, 
and  that  both  must  be  corrected  to- 
gether. In  this  larger  perspective 
the  American  city  is  much  more  hope- 
ful than  the  British  city.  It  will  be 
a  far  easier  task  to  lure  good  men 
into  our  councils  than  it  is  for  Great 
Britain  to  overcome  the  mediaeval 
burdens  which  cramp,  cabin  and  con- 
fine  her   cities   through   centuries     of 


class  control  of  Parliament.  Long  be- 
fore another  generation  passes,  the 
American  city  will  have  called  to  its 
aid  the  type  of  men  who  have  given 
the  English  city  its  present  proud 
distinction.  But  back  of  all  this,  our 
superior  physical  endowment,  our 
comparative  freedom  from  a  land 
monopoly  in  control  of  legislation, 
our  open-minded  democracy,  assures 
us  a  city  far  more  beautiful,  vastly 
more  helpful,  and  infinitely  more  gen- 
erous in  its  ideals  than  the  English 
city  now  is.  It  is  this  freedom  from 
feudal  abuses  and  the  tyranny  of 
worn-out  ideas  of  an  earlier  civiliza- 
tion that  gives  promise  that  the  Am- 
erican city  of  the  next  generation 
will  not  be  the  worst,  but  rather  the 
best  governed  city  in  the  world. 


You  can  not  hope  to  accomplish  much  in  the  world 
without  that  compelling  enthusiasm  which  stirs  your 
v/liole  being  into  action. 

Have  you  an  idea  in  your  mind  for  improving  your 
work  ?  Have  you  an  invention  simmering  in  your  gray 
matter  ?  Do  you  think  you  have  a  special  aptitude  for 
some  vocation  ?  If  you  have,  then  remember  that  if  you 
don't  act  you  likely  will  see  some  other  fellow^  with  a 
little  more  nerve  than  you  get  ahead,  and  leave  you  wish- 
mg  you  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  promptings  of 
vour  mind. 


The  Incident  of  the  Pearl  Necklace 

BY    FORREST    CRISSEY    IN    AINSLEE  S    MAGAZINE 

A   short  story  showing  the  deception  practised  by  a  skilful  burglar.       The  story  is 
intended  also  as  a  warning  to  the  reader. 


(  trT'URN"  Freeling  was  a  man  with 
r  a  specialty,  and  had  a  special- 
ist's pride  in  the  superiority 
and  selectiveness  of  the  particular 
line  of  burglarizing-  which  he  had 
elected  to  follow.  In  a  way,  he 
looked  upon  all  members  of  his 
shady  craft  who  did  "general  work" 
as  blunderers,  lacking-  the  wit,  the 
initiative,  and  the  nice  discrimina- 
tion to  see  an  original  and  interest- 
ing phase  of  work  and  to  develop  it 
to  a  high  point. 

Then,  too,  there  were  several  other 
reasons  for  his  feeling  of  conscious 
superiority  over  his  professional  fel- 
lows. He  was  a  college  man — and 
the  fraternity-pin  which  he  usually 
wore  was  the  one  example  of  the 
goldsmith's  art  in  his  possession  for 
which  he  had  paid  clean  coin,  and  to 
which  he  had  undisputed  claim.  He 
was  too  shrewd  not  to  recognize  the 
imprudence  of  wearing  anything  that 
might  serve  to  catch  the  eye,  and 
thus  to  impress  the  mind  of  any  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  "  in  the 
course  of  business  ;"  but  his  pride  in 
the  emblem  and  in  what  it  signified 
gave  him  a  dare-devil  joy  in  wearing 
it  freely.  He  "handled"  hundreds  of 
gems,  jewels  and  precious  trinkets, 
but  he  would  not  have  foregone  the 
satisfaction  of  wearing  his  simple 
"frat."-pin  for  the  privilege  of  safely 
displaying  the  finest  solitaire  that 
had  ever  come  within  the  grasp  of 
his  skilful  fingers.  It  was  his — hon- 
estly his — and  so  was  all  that  it 
stood  for. 

There  was  still  another  matter  in 
which  Freeling   was   also   inclined   to 


feel  his  professional  oats  after  the 
manner  of  the  specialist  in  other 
lines.  He  believed  that  it  was  far 
"higher  practice"  to  use  his  wits 
than  his  hands  ;  he  had  never  in  his 
life,  even  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
"career,"  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
scend to  violence,  and  gradually  he 
had  come  into  the  habit  of  playing 
the  game  of  thievery  with  a  view  to 
seeing  how  little  of  physical  effort 
of  any  kind  he  could  put  into  it. 

At  last  he  found  himself  in  the 
possession  of  a  distinct  specialty, 
which  he  defined  to  his  fellow  crafts- 
men, one  night,  in  these  words  : 
"You  porch-climbers  have  always 
considered  yourselves  the  fancy  art- 
ists in  the  profession,  because  you 
can  force  a  window  so  quietly  as  not 
to  disturb  the  people  ;  but  I'd  rather 
do  my  work  in  such  a  way  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  will  voluntarily 
open  the  door  for  me  herself,  and 
will  invite  me  to  come  again  when  I 
leave.  It's  a  neater  sort  of  work, 
and  appeals  to  me  more." 

Among  the  men  who  plied  his  out- 
lawed and  dangerous  craft,  Freeling 
was  envied  for  things  other  than  his 
education,  his  skill,  and  his  steady 
nerve.  Men  in  honest  walks  of  life 
naturally  are  pleased  to  find  them- 
selves distinguished  from  their  fel- 
lows by  some  point  of  good  looks 
which  will  impress  even  the  casual 
observer,  and  be  remembered.  But 
these  touches  of  personal  distinction 
are  not  coveted  by  the  burglar,  nor 
by  any  member  of  the  underworld 
whose  ambition  is  to  be  completely 
forgotten  by  all  who  may   see  them. 
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Freeling-  was  counted  fortunate,  in 
the  ej'es  of  his  fellows,  in  possessing 
a  face  so  completely  commonplace  as 
to  have  not  a  sing-le  disting-uishing" 
trait  in  the  sight  of  the  average 
stranger. 

His  countenance  was  neither  hand- 
some nore  homely,  keen  nor  dull, 
coarse  nor  refined  ;  it  was  simply 
commonplace  and  hopelessly  forget- 
able. 

Freeling  roomed  with  the  family  of 
a  clerg-yman— the  pastor  of  a  strug- 
gling church — and  represented  himself 
to  be  a  real  estate  broker  and  rent- 
ing- agent.  He  quietly  disclaimed 
any  particular  religious  convictions, 
but  occasionally  attended  the  ser- 
vices, and  even  the  social  functions, 
of  the  little  church  presided  over  by 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Shilling.  Free- 
ling's  habits  were  quiet,  and  his  life 
apparently  exemplary;  he  was,  as  the 
pastor's  wife  expressed  it,  "  just  an 
ideal  roomer,"  because  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  tell  whether  he 
was  in  the  house  or  not,  and  bO  it 
made  little  difference,  either  way. 
His  bedroom  being-  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  cottage,  and  accessible 
from  the  porch  entrance,  it  was  al- 
most literally  true  that  Mrs.  Shill- 
ing seldom  knew,  without  special  in- 
vestigation, whether  he  was  at  home 
or  not. 

The  only  thing  in  his  colorless  per- 
sonal habits  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  pastor's  wife  was  the 
fact  that  he  regularly  received  most 
of  the  morning  newspapers,  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  scrutiniz- 
ing the  small  ads  of  the  "rent" 
pages.  In  view  of  his  statement  that 
he  was  in  the  renting  and  real  estate 
business,  this  seemed  to  her  not  only 
natural,  but  a  commendable  proof  of 
his  industry  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. She  knew,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
enabled  two  or  three  of  the  people  in 


the  church,  who  had  made  his  ac- 
quaintance at  sociables,  to  find  bet- 
ter quarters   through  his  agency. 

As  usual,  on  one  particular  April 
morning,  the  quiet  roomer  was  scan- 
ning the  "small-ad"  column  of  the 
Tribune  ;  but  on  this  occasion  his 
face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  more 
than  usual  animation. 

"That  looks  good  to  father,"  he 
remarked  to  himself  as  he  cut  from 
the  paper  an  advertisement  reading  : 

Richly  furnished  apartment  of  eight 
rooms — must  rent  at  once  for  the 
summer.  Starting  for  Europe  in 
three  days.  Terms  reasonable  to 
right  party.  Bachelor  or  couple 
without  children  preferred.  Call  and 
inspect. 

It  was  signed  W.  H.  Weatherall. 
The  address  given  was  that  of  a 
fashionable  apartment  building  over- 
looking Lincoln  Park,  and  within  ten 
minutes'  ride  from  the  little  par- 
sonage. 

"Mighty  kind  of  'em  to  give  the 
name,  too,"  he  muttered,  reaching 
for  the  volume  called  "Who's  Who  in 
Chicago"  which  occupied  the  place  of 
honor  on  his  modest  table  by  the 
side  of  a  set  of  "The  Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes."  He  had  excused 
his  liking  for  the  latter  books,  in 
speaking  with  Mrs.  Shilling,  on  the 
ground  that  he  found  them  "so  im- 
mensely humorous."  She  later  read 
the  books,  and  failed  to  understand 
how  he  could  consider  them  as  hum- 
orous, although  they  were  the  most 
exciting  stories  she  had  ever  allowed 
herself  to  read  since  her  marriage. 

His  handy  volume  gave  him,  at  a 
glance,  the  information  that  Mr. 
Willoughby  Hyde  Wetherall  was  a 
person  of  social  importance,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  leading  clubs,  a  yachts- 
man, and  a  lover  of  good  horses.  A 
dip  into  the  city  directory  was  equal- 
ly  satisfactory,    as   it   informed    him 
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that      Mr.      Weatherall     was    in    the 
wholesale  jeweli;r  business. 

"If  I  dont  g-et  good  picking  there" 
was  his  mental  comment,  "it'll  be 
because  the  lady  of  the  house  is  un- 
commonly careful . ' ' 

To  the  maid  w^ho  answered  his  ring- 
at  the  Weatherall  door-bell  he   said  : 

"I've  called  in  answer  to  the  ad- 
vertisement about  renting-  the  apart- 
ment." 

"Step  in,  please,"  was  the  answ^er. 
"Mrs.  Weatherall  will  see  you  in  the 
library." 

She  appeared  promptly,  and  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  caller  at  once  made 
note  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
pretty  woman,  evidently  a  little  im- 
mature, and  perhaps  a  bit  flighty 
and  unsj'stematic  in  her  habits. 

"My  home  is  in  Philadelphia,"  he 
explained,  "but  I  am  making-  im- 
provements in  certain  Chicago 
property  which  has  been  in  the  family 
a  long  time,  and  the  necessity  of 
overseeing-  this  work  will  keep  me 
here  until  fall,  I  reg-ret  to  say.  I 
have  only  my  mother  now,  and  she 
is  so  unhappy  at  the  thoug-ht  of 
being-  left  alone,  that  I  have  finally 
decided  to  bring  her  out  here,  so 
that  she  may  be  w^ith  me.  I  under. 
stand  Chicago  is  not  so  bad  in  sum- 
mer." 

"We  have  the  breeze  direct  from 
the  lake,"  was  Mrs.  Weatherall' s 
answer,  "and  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  makes  our  apartment  most  com- 
fortable. W'ould  you  like  to  go 
through   the   rooms  ?" 

"Yes,"  shortly  responded  Freeling, 
"after  you  tell  me  what  you  want  for 
the  apartment. " 

"A  himdred   and  fifty   a  month." 

"  That  certainly  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  an  Easterner — 
especially  when  the  taste  with  which 
your  home  is  furnished  is  taken  into 
consideration." 


Freeling's  pleasantest  smile  accom- 
panied this  comment— and  there  was 
tomething-  decidedly  agreeable  about 
his  commonplace  face  when  lighted 
by  the  smile  which  he  reserved  as  a 
"confidence    clincher." 

"I  presume,"  he  added,  "that  my 
local  banker,  here,  will  be  sufl^cient 
as  a  reference — if  I  should  decide  to 
take  the  place  ?" 

"Oh  !  certainly,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Weatherall,  who  was  evidently 
pleased  at  the  ease  with  which  she 
was  carrying  off  the  honors  of  the 
negotiations.  As  he  followed  into 
the  hall,  his  plans  matured  quickly, 
and  he  remarked  : 

"No  doubt  your  kitchen  arrange- 
ments  are  first-class." 

"We  think  so,"  she  answered. 
"But  come  and  see  for  yourself." 

After  the  kitchen  and  dining-room 
had  been  carefully  inspected,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  led  the  way  to 
the  sleeping-rooms,  with  the  remark: 
"There  is  one  room  which  I  cannot 
show  you  until  my  mother  comes 
out.  But  here  is  my  own  room.  I 
think  it  very  pleasant." 

"Delightful!"  answered  Freeling, 
as  he  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  an 
open  jewel  case  on  the  antique  dress- 
ing table.  Coiled  against  its  pale 
blue  lining  was  a  necklace  of  pearls 
w^hich  his  experienced  eye  told  him 
was  worth  several   thousand  dollars. 

He  knew^  that  quick  action  was 
necessary.  Stepping  to  the  window 
as  if  to  take  in  the  outlook,  he  said: 

"Would  you  mind  asking  your  cook 
if  she  would  care  to  remain  with  my 
mother  and  myself  ? — I  take  it  for 
granted  she  is  competent,  or  else  she 
would  not  be  in  your  service."  A 
note  of  quiet  imperativeness  in  his 
voice  and  the  fact  that  he  glanced  at 
his  watch  seemed  to  suggest  action 
instead   of   conversation,     and      Mrs. 
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Weatherall  at  once  left  the  room  in 
the  direction  of  the  kitchen. 

Instantly  his  hand  flicked  the  string- 
of  pearls  from  its  soft  nest  and 
closed  the  lid  of  the  box,  which  was 
left  on  the  dresser.  But,  as  he 
slipped  the  necklace  into  his  pocket, 
he  glanced  into  the  mirror  of  the 
dressing-  table,  and  saw  the  reflection 
of  the  white  face  of  an  elderly  wo- 
man suddenly  withdrawn  from  a 
partially  open  door  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  Then  he  heard 
quick,  soft  footsteps,  and  knew  that 
the  mother  was  carrying  the  news  of 
what  she  had  seen  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  A  moment 
later  a  smiling  little  g-irl  entered 
with  a  doll  in  her  arms  and  shyly 
seated  herself  in  a  tiny  rocker — with 
an  air  which  plainlj'  said  :  "I've 
been  told  to  come  in  here  and  sit 
down  until  mamma  comes— but  I 
don't  understand  why." 

Freeling-  understood,  however,  and 
his  mental  comment  was  :  "Keen 
old  lady,  that  !  But  two  can  play 
at  this  game.  Yes — there  she  is  at 
the  phone,  calling  the  police." 

"Will  you  ask  your  mother  to 
speak  with  me  for  a  moment,  little 
lady  f"  he  said  to  the  child.  "I'm 
late  to  an  appointment,  and  must 
hurry." 

The  "little  lady,"  however,  sat 
quietly,  stubbornly,  in  her  small 
chair,  made  no  answer,  and  continu- 
ed to   play  with  her   doll's  clothing. 

"Knows  her  orders,  all  right," 
thought  Freeling.  Then  Mrs.  Weath- 
etall  entered  at  one  door  and  her 
mother  at  another. 

"This  is  my  mother,  Mrs.  Hyde," 
said  the  younger  woman. 

Mrs.  Hyde  bowed  coldly  and  mo- 
tioned Freeling  to  a  seat.  He  took 
it  easily  and  then  turned  his  best 
smile  upon  Mrs.   Weatherall. 

"Perhaps      I'm      presuming,  for    a 


total  stranger,"  he  remarked,  "but 
a  certain  experience  which  my  mother 
went  through  a  short  time  ago  has 
tempted  me  to — well,  to  teach  you  a 
lesson,  Mrs.   Weatherall." 

His  manner  was  full  of  easy  and 
delightful  assurance  as  he  slipped  his 
hand  into  his  side  pocket  and 
continued  : 

"In  spite  of  my  continued  warnings, 
my  mother  would  leave  her  jewels 
about  her  chamber,  and,  one  day,  a 
fellow  posing  as  a  telephone  inspector 
made  away  with  a  diamond  pin  given 
her  by  my  father — an  heir-loom  of 
considerable  intrinsic  value  and  es- 
pecially prized  for  its  associations. 
It  has  never  been  recovered,  and  she 
is  inconsolable.  I  observed  that  you 
are  quite  as  careless  as  she,  but  I 
hope  that  this  experience  will  effectu- 
ally cure  you — for  it  will  show  you 
what  might  have  happened." 

As  he  drew  the  necklace  from  his 
pocket,  and,  with  a  steady  hand, 
dropped  it  into  the  trembling  palm 
of  the  young  matron,  the  elderly 
woman  exclaimed  : 

"But — but — I've — called  the  police. 
I  saw  you  take  it.  Oh  !  what  shall 
we  do  ?    I  hear  the  police  now." 

"Just  tell  them  that  you  had 
missed  the  jewels,  and  thought  a 
servant  had  taken  them — but  that 
they  turned  up  all  right  a  few 
moments    ago.    All    a    mistake  !" 

Then  Freeling  took  from  the  table 
a  current  magazine  and  leaned  back 
comfortable  in  the  bedroom  rocker. 
The  officers  were  received  in  the  lib- 
rary, and  the  explanation  that  he 
suggested  was  given  in  detail,  and 
readily  accepted  by  the  officers,  who 
took  their  departure  without  asking 
any  disagreeable  questions.  When 

the    women    again    returned     to     the 
room,  the  older  one  exclaimed  : 

"Goodness  !  but  wasn't  it  fortu- 
nate  that  I   didn't   have  time   to   go 
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into  details  over  the  phone.  All  I 
could  say  was  to  'send  some  officers, 
quick,'  and  give  our  number." 

"Yes,"  genially  answered  iFreeling. 
"It  certainly  was  lucky.  Perhaps 
I'd  have  been  the  one  to  get  the  les- 
son for  my  presumption,  if  you'd 
g-one  irito  the  situation  more  fully. 
Anyhow,  I'll  know  better  than  to 
attempt  any  benevolent  pranks 
again." 

"And  you  may  be  sure,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Weatherall,  "  that  I 
shall  never  again  be  careless  about 
my  jewels." 

When  Freeling  left  the  apartment, 
a  few  minutes  later,  he  had  arranged 
to  rent  it  for  the  season.  His  refer- 
ences were  written  upon  the  engraved 
card  of  a  Philadelphia  gentleman 
who  had  lost  a  diamond  ring  and  a 
valuable  watch — not  to  speak  of  a 
handsome  card-case — a  vear  before. 


"That's  about  the  closest  call  I 
ever  had,"  Freeling  remarked  to 
himself  as  he  made  his  way  back  to 
the  little  parsonage.  "If  those  peo- 
ple weren't  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
off  to  Europe,  they  might  wake  up 
and  make  me  trouble." 

At  about  noon  he  intercepted  a 
telegraph  messenger-boy  on  the 
street,  handed  him  a  message  and  a 
half-dollar,  saying  : 

"Keep  the  change,  son,  and  hurry 
on  with  that  wire.    It's  rush." 

When  Mrs.  Weatherall  received  it 
her  face  clouded,  as  she  read  : 

"Just  received  message  stating 
serious  illness  of  mother.  Cannot 
take  apartment." 

"I'm  sorry,"  commented  Mrs. 
Weatherall.  "He  seemed  such  a  nice, 
kindly  man.  And  I  did  want  to  show 
Harry  that  I  could  let  the  apart- 
ment just  as  well  as  he  could." 


How  can  you  take  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
with  the  least  possible  strain  ?  By  cultivating  system. 
I  say  cultivating  advisedly,  since  some  of  you  will  find 
the  acquisition  of  systematic  habits  very  hard.  There  are 
minds  congenitally  systematic  ;  others  have  a  life-long 
fight  against  an  inherited  tendency  to  diffusiveness  and 
carelessness  in  work.  A  few  brilliant  fellows  have  to  dis- 
pense with  it  altogether,  but  they  are  a  burden  to  their 
brethren  and  a  sore  trial  to  their  intimates.— Dr.  Wil- 
liam  Osier. 


Some  Helpful  Suggestions 

SUCCESS    MAGAZINE. 

Here  the  editor  of  Sucecss  gives  some  sound  words  of  counsel  which  are  well  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  every  reader. 


MOST  lives  are  filled  with  half- 
finished  tasks  which  were  be- 
gun with  enthusiasm  but 
which  have  been  dropped  because  the 
enthusiastic  beginners  did  not  have 
enough  grit  to  carry  them  to  a  con- 
clusion. How  easy  it  is  to  start  a 
thing  when  the  mind  is  aglow  with 
zeal,  before  disappointment  has  dull- 
ed ambition  !  It  does  not  take  much 
ability  to  begin  a  thing,  and  we  can- 
not estimate  a  man  by  the  number 
of  .things  he  commences.  We  do  not 
judge  him  by  his  speed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  race,  it  is  the  home 
stretch  that  counts.  The  test  of 
character  is  in  a  man's  ability  to 
persist  in  what  he  undertakes  until 
he  adds  the  finishing  stroke.  He  must 
have  persistence  and  grit  enough  to 
carry  him  "under  the  line  at  the  last 
heat.  The  ability  to  hold  on  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  human  virtues.  There 
are  plenty  who  will  go  with  the 
crowd,  and  who  will  work  as  hard 
as  long  as  they  can  hear  the  music, 
but  when  the  majority  have  dropped 
out,  when  others  have  turned  back 
and  a  man  feels  himself  alone  fight- 
ing for  a  principle,  it  takes  a  very 
different  order  of  ability  to  persist. 
This  requires  grit  and  stamina. 

Look  out  for  the  period  in  your  life 
when  you  are  tempted  to  turn  back  ! 
There  is  the  danger  point,  the  deci- 
sive period.  All  the  great  things  of 
history  have  been  accomplished  after 
the  great  majority  of  men  would 
have  turned  back. 

Nearly  every  invention  which  has 
emancipated  man  from  drudgery  and 
given  him  comfort  and  better  facili- 
ties, was  made  possible  only  by  the 


man  of  superior  grit  and  persistence. 
Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  would 
have  endured  the  suffering,  the  depri- 
vation, the  heartrending  poverty  of 
an  Elias.Howe  to  make  the  sewing 
machine  possible.  The  world  owes 
nearly  all  its  great  things  to  those 
who  have  persisted  when  others  have 
given  up.  Look  out  for  a  man  who 
persists,  who  keeps  right  on  when 
everybody  else  calls  him  a  fool  for 
not  letting  go  ! 

It  is  pitiable  to  see  a  young  man 
with  robust  health  and  good  educa- 
tion wavering  when  an  obstacle  con- 
fronts him,  doubting  whether  he  will 
go  on  or  turn  back.  You  may  gain 
a  certain  amount  of  success  without 
education,  without  culture,  and  with- 
out brilliancy,  but  you  cannot  do 
much  without  stamina,  staying 
power  and  clear  grit.  Grit  has  al- 
ways been  more  than  a  match  for 
any  handicap.  The  great  achievers 
have  ever  substituted  grit  for  good 
opportunity  or  lack  of  early  advan- 
tages. 

More  young  men  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  life,  with  grit  as  capital,  than 
with  money  capital  to  start  with. 
The  whole  history  of  achievement 
shows  that  grit  has  overcome  the 
direst  poverty  ;  it  has  been  more 
than  a  match  for  lifelong  invalidism. 

No  matter  how  disagreeable  your 
work,  or  how  much  trouble  you  may 
have  this  year,  resolve  that,  what- 
ever comes  to  you  or  does  not  come 
to  you,  you  will  keep  sweet,  that 
you  will  not  allow  your  disposition 
to  sour,  that  you  will  face  sunlight 
no  matter  how  deep  the  shadows. 

The    determination    to    be    cheerful 
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will  discourage  multitudes  of  little 
worries  that  would  otherwise  harass 
you. 

If  you  cannot  get  rid  of  a  trouble, 
do  as  the  oyster  does  with  the  grain 
of  sand  that  gets  into  the  shell  and 
irritates  it.  Cover  it  with  pearl. 
Do  as  you  would  with  an  ugly  rock 
or  stump  on  your  grounds.  Cover  it 
with  ivy  or  roses,  or  something  that 
will  beautify  it.    Make  the  best  of  it. 

You  can  make  poetry  out  of  the 
prosiest  life,  and  bring  sunshine  into 
the  darkest  home  ;  you  can  develop 
beauty  and  grace  amid  the  ugliest 
surroundings.  It  is  not  circumstance 
so  much  as  attitude  of  mind,  that 
gives  happiness. 

"Nothing  can  disturb  his  good 
nature,"  said  a  man  of  one  of  his 
employes  ;  "that  is  why  I  like  him. 
It  does  not  matter  how  much  I  scold 
him  or  find  fault  with  him,  he  is  al- 
ways sunny.  He  never  lays  up  any 
thing  against  me,  never  resents  any 
thing." 

That  is  recommendation  enough  for 
anybody.  No  wonder  this  man  did 
not  want  to  part  with  such  an  em- 
ploye. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a 
nature  so  sunny  that  it  attracts 
everybody,  repels  nobody  ?  Every- 
body wants  to  get  near  sunny  peo- 
ple ;  everybody  likes  to  know  them. 
They  open,  without  effort,  doors 
which  morose  natures  are  obliged  to 
open  with  great  difficulty,  or  per- 
haps cannot  open  at  all. 

A  man  who  can  laugh  outside 
when  he  is  crying  inside,  who  can 
smile  when  he  feels  badly,  has  a 
great  accomplishment.  We  all  love 
the  one  who  believes  the  sun  shines 
when  he  cannot  see  it. 

A  potted  rose  in  the  window  will 
turn  its  face  away  from  darkness 
towards  the  light.  Turn  it  as  often 
as  you   will,    it   always   turns     away 


from   the   darkness   and  lifts  its  face 
upward  toward  the  sun. 

So  we,  instinctively,  shrink  from 
cold,  melancholy,  inky  natures,  and 
turn  our  faces  toward  the  bright,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  sunshiny.  There  is 
more  virtue  in  one  sunbeam  than  in 
a  whole  atmosphere  of  cloud  and 
gloom. 

As  the  Gulf  Stream  leaves  a  warm, 
soft  climate  in  its  wake  as  it  fl6ws 
through  the  colder  waters  of  the 
ocean  on  its  way  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  North  Pole,  so  a  happy,  joyous, 
sunshiny  nature  leaves  a  warm  trail 
of  sunshine  wherever  it  goes  through 
the  cold,  practical,  selfish  world. 

Lydia  Maria  Child  used  to  say  :  * 
"I  think  cheerfulness  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  I  read  only  chipper  books, 
and  hang  prisms  in  my  window  to 
fill  the  room  with  rainbows."  This 
is  the  right  kind  of  philosophy — the 
philosophy  of  good  cheer,  the  great- 
est medicine  for  the  mind,  the  best 
tonic  for  the  body,  and  the  greatest 
health  food  known. 

Your  ability  to  carry  your  own 
sunshine  with  you,  your  own  lubri- 
cant, your  own  light,  so  that,  no 
matter  how  heavy  the  load  or  dark 
the  way,  you  will  be  equal  to  the 
emergency,  will  measure  your  ability 
to  continue  and  to  achieve. 

There  is  nothing  more  depressing 
than  dwelling  upon  lost  opportuni- 
ties or  a  misspent  life.  Whatever 
your  past  has  been,  forget  it.  If  it 
throws  a  shadow  across  the  present, 
or  causes  melancholy  or  despondency, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  helps 
you,  there  is  not  a  single  reason  why 
you  should  retain  it  in  your  memory 
and  there  are  a  thousand  reasons 
why  you  should  bury  it  so  deeply 
that  it  can  never  be  resurrected. 

The  future  is  your  uncut  block  of 
marble.  Beware  how  you  smite  it. 
Don't   touch   it   without    a   program. 
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Don't  strike  a  blow  with  your  chisel  him,  a  new  chance  to  retrieve  the 
without  a  model,  lest  you  ruin  and  past,  to  improve  upon  it  if  he  will, 
mar  forever  the  angel  which  lives  Nothing  is  more  foolish,  more  posi- 
within  the  block  ;  but  the  marble  of  tively  wicked  than  to  drag  the  skele- 
the  past,  which  you  have  carved  into  tons  of  the  past,  the  hideous  images, 
hideous  images,  which  have  warped  the  foolish  deeds,  the  unfortunate  ex- 
and  twisted  the  ideals  of  your  periences  of  the  past  into  to-day's 
youth,  and  caused  you  infinite  pain,  work  to  mar  and  spoil  it.  There  are 
need  not  ruin  or  mar  the  uncut  block  plenty  of  people  who  have  been  fail- 
before  5'ou.  This  is  one  of  the  merci-  ures  up  to  the  present  moment  who 
ful  provisions  that  every  day  pre-  could  do  wonders  in  the  future  if 
sents  to  every  human  being  ;  no  mat-  they  could  only  forget  the  past,  if 
ter  how  unfortunate  his  past,  every  they  only  had  the  ability  to  cut  it 
day  every  human  being  has  an  uncut  off,  to  close  the  door  on  it  forever 
block  of  pure   Parian  marble     before  and   start   anew. 


Don't  Try  To  Do  Too  Much 

There  is  too  much  rapid  transit  about  our  mode  of 
life.  We  waste  our  energies  instead  of  husbanding  them. 
We  make  unwarranted  drafts  on  our  physical  and  mental 
capitals.  We  seem  dissatisfied  with  gradual  and  natural 
growth.  We  would  make  short  cuts  to  success,  fame  and 
power.    We  do  not  grant  ourselves  sufficient  recreation. 

Our  meals  are  eaten  in  a  hurry.  Our  nights  as  well 
as  our  days  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  our  respective 
aims.    We  put  too  high  a  commercial  value  on  time. 

The  business  man  wants  to  become  merchant  prince 
at  one  bound.  The  man  of  affairs  seeks  to  extend  his 
influence  over  too  wide  an  area.  The  scholar  would  win 
fame  in  one  day.  The  child  must  get  into  college  before 
it  is  really  fit  to  do  college  work. 

In  every  sphere  of  activity  we  attempt  entirely  too 
much.  Whom  does  our  speed  benefit  ?  No  one.  The  pace 
kills.  It  kills  in  a  twofold  manner.  It  kills  the  verj' 
purpose  we  would  subserve,   and  ourselves. 

Gradual  growth  is  the  spirit  of  the  divine  law.  Who 
that  hurries  along,  without  occasional  rest,  does  not 
incur  physical  weakness,  nervous  exhaustion,  and  some- 
times even  premature  death  ? 

More  lives  are  wrecked,  more  minds  unbalanced,  and 
more  homes  destroyed  by  over-exertion  than  by  any 
other  cause.  The  larger  the  community  the  greater  the 
speed  of  living.  Making  the  most  of  life  does  not  mean 
crowding  accomplishments  into  life  at  the  sacrifice  of 
life's  pleasures. 


Canada's  First  Business  Sliow 

During  recent  years  business  shows  have  been  held  in  the  leading  American  cities. 
The  purpose  of  these  exhibitions  was  to  acquaint  the  business  man  with  the  latest  labor  and 
time-aaving  devices  for  the  office  and  factory.  Canada's  first  JtJusiness  Show  was  held  in 
Montreal,  Dec.  10-15  and  proved  very  successful  to  bcth  the  visitor  and  exhibitor. 


CANADA'S  first  Business  Show 
was  held  during  the  week  be- 
ginning December  10th,  1906, 
in  Montreal;  and  for  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  its  kind  created  a  favorable 
impression.  Business  shows  have 
been  held  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities  with  wonderful  suc- 
cess and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  of  bringing  business  men  to 
an  exhibition  where  they  can  spend  a 


The  management,  probably  from  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  had  not  adver- 
tised the  show  very  extensively,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  were  not 
many  people  present  on  the  opening 
days.  However,  the  city  newspapers 
took  hold  of  the  matter  on  their 
own  account,  as  a  good  thing  for  the 
city  and  business  men  generally,  with 
the  result  that  the  interest  continu- 
ally grew,   and  during  the    last    few 


The  Exhibit  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Company. 


pleasant  hour  or  two  and  at  the 
same  time  become  acquainted  with 
the  very  latest  labor-saving  office 
devices  is  a  good  one.  That  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  recognized  the 
value  of  this  market  was  evident  by 
the  number  of  American  exhibitors, 
whilst  Canadian  firms  were  also 
represented  in  quality  if  not  la  quan- 
tity. 


days  the  hall  was  crowded  every 
evening,  while  during  the  afternoons 
a  number  of  the  city's  leading  busi- 
ness men  visited  the  show  to  inspect 
the  time  and  labor-saving  devices  on 
exhibition. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
also  had  a  handsome  booth,  the 
only  one  to  bear  the  "Made  in  Can- 
ada"  placard,   and  the  machines  they 
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had  on  exhibition  were  freely  exam- 
ined and  approved  by  the  business 
men  and  wonaen  who  attended  the 
show. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  show  was  the  large  exhibit  of 
typewriters  and  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral of  the  fastest  operators  of  the 
United  States.  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz, 
the  undisputed  champion  typewriter 
operator  of  the  world,  gave  marvel- 
lous exhibitions  of  her  speed  and  ac- 


erator.  In  the  last  world's  champion- 
ship contest  which  she  won,  out  of  a 
total  of  5,110  words,  copying-  from 
unfamiliar  matter  and  at  the  highest 
rate  of  speed,  she  only  made  41  er- 
rors. The  Underwood  firm  brought  a 
handsome  exhibit  from  the  New  York 
show  and  for  the  first  time  in  Can- 
ada showed  their  new  billing  and  in- 
voicing machines.  These,  with  the 
demonstrations  made  by  Miss  Frit/, 
resulted   in     their     booth     being     the 


The  booth  of  the  Hammond  Typewriter  Company  won  the  First  Prize  awarded    by 
the  management  to  the  best  decorated  booth  at  the  show. 


curacy  on  the  Underwood  typewriter, 
writing  from  dictation  and  copying 
from  unfamiliar  manuscript  at  a  rate 
of  over  one  hundred  words  a  minute. 
This  lady,  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  has  twice  won  the  championship 
of  America,  defeating  the  best  op- 
erators of  the  United  States,  some 
of  whom  have  been  using  a  type- 
writer for  as  many  years  as  she  is 
old.  Miss  Fritz,  in  addition  to  her 
speed,   is  a  remarkably  accurate    op- 


centre  of  attraction  during  the  whole 
of  the  exhibition,  and  Mr.  McCor- 
mack,  the  Montreal  manager,  report- 
ed a  very  satisfactory  week's  work 
from  a  business  point  of  view. 

Prominently  located  near  the  front 
entrance  is  a  magnificent  display  of 
Hammond  typewriters.  The  display 
was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
excellent  location  and  there  is  no  dis- 
paragement in  stating  that  the 
awarding   of   first    prizes   for   decora- 
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tions  to  the  Hammond  typewriters 
was  no  difficult  task  for  the  judges. 
Lovers  of  beautj'  were  loth  to  leave 
the  booth  and  when  it  is  explained 
that  the  whole  exhibit  was  moved 
from  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
Business  Show  just  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Business  Show  in  New  York, 
some  idea  of  its  cost  may  be  formed. 
The  Hammond  machine  itself  is  made 
beautifully  and  its  burnished  silver 
mounting's  on  expensive  machines, 
some  of  which  were  encased  in  glass 
and  placed  on  the  finest  of  oak 
tables  and  cabinets,  gave  a  basis  of 
attraction  on  the  carpeted  floor  of 
the  booth.  Immediately  in  front 
were  two  banners,  one  on  each  side, 
heavily  finished  with  gold  letters, 
telling  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Hammond  at  New  Orleans,  at  St. 
Louis  and  at  other  famous  exhibi- 
tions. In  the  very  centre  was  an 
easel  upon  which  was  mounted  a 
handsome  gilt  frame  containing  un- 
der glass,  fac-similes  of  gold,  bronze 
and  silver  medals.  The  place  and 
conditions  of  winning  were  detailed 
on  these  medals  and  within  readable 
distance  of  the  railing  surrounding 
the  booth.  Nimble-fingered  experts 
showed  the  possibilities  of  this  re- 
markable machine,  while  others  ex- 
plained the  numerous  advantages  and 
distributed  beautiful  souvenirs.  A 
unique  cabinet  adorned  the  east  side 
of  the  booth  which  contained  an  ar- 
ray of  component  parts  of  the 
Hammond  machine,  tastefully  dis- 
posed on  a  background  of  green 
baize.  These,  coupled  w4th  the  ma- 
chines in  front,  enabled  the  attend- 
ants to  most  ably  describe  the  mer- 
its of  the  machine.  Many  colored 
electric  lights  interlaced  with  bunt- 
ing and  floral  decorations  completed 
a  very  beautiful  picture  indeed.  Dur- 
ing the  Business  Show  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Hammond  had  been 


awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  Several       interesting 

relics  were  exhibited,  such  as  a  ma- 
chine used  by  Helen  Adams  Keller  in 
writing  "The  Story  of  My  Life  ;" 
another  machine  was  shown  which 
was  22^  years  old  and  had  been  22 
years  in  constant  use.  Thus  it  was 
possible  for  the  whole  history  of  the 
Hammond  growth  to  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  No  more  striking  point  coiild 
be  imagined  than  the  two  living  tes- 
timonies to  the  merits  and  improve- 
ments made  and  of  the  perrection 
which  exists  to-day.  The  picture  of 
the  booth  gives  some  idea  of  its 
beauty.  The  staff  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing :  C.  O.  Gardner,  manager 
New  York  office  ;  Miss  L.  Wright,  of 
Philadelphia  office  ;  Miss  A.  Rech- 
nitz,  blindfolded  operator  ;  Mr.  A. 
S.  Oldham,  speed  operator  ;  together 
with  Mr.  W.  Woodfine,  Montreal  man- 
ager, assisted  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hart. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Business 
Show  the  Hammond  Co.  tendered  the 
commitee  in  charge  of  the  show  and 
awards  a  dinner,  at  which  appropri- 
ate speeches  and  entertainment  were 
given. 

Many  other  exhibits  of  modern 
business  time  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices were  shown,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  were  quite  new  to  the 
Montreal  business  people,  and  gener- 
ally the  exhibits  made  an  excellent 
impression.  Amongst  the  main  arti- 
cles exhibited  were  office  specialty 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  adding  and  cal- 
culating machines,  time  clocks,  elec- 
tric advertising  devices,  office  furni- 
ture and  fixtures,  poster  displays, 
and  a  particularly  good  line  of  elec- 
tric light  and  power  signs.  The  lat- 
ter were  in  operation  during  the 
show,  and  not  only  included  electri- 
cal aids  to  office  work,  but  a  large 
number  of  machines  for  household 
use      which      could    be    run    by     tiny 
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motors  attached  at  a  moment's  not- 
ice to  ordinarj^  electric  sockets  for 
power. 

The  Rolla  L.  Grain  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Ottawa,  were  the  only  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  loose  leaf  ledgers 
etc.,  represented  at  the  show,  and 
they  report  the  exhibition  as  having 
been  very  profitable  to  them.  Cer- 
tainly their  exhibit  was  a  very 
creditable  one,  containing  samples  of 
the  principal  lines  of  office    systems 


vertisers  and  bill  posters,  had  a  very 
attractive  display  of  their  posters 
etc.,  which  called  for  much  praise. 
The  hangers  and  full  sheets  so  beauti- 
fully colored  are  but  modestly  shown 
in  the  accompanying  picture,  but  it 
partly  explains  the  size  of  the  com- 
pany when  it  is  stated  that  they  do 
outdoor  advertising  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  anywhere  in  the  Dominion. 
Their  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional  Bill     Posters   of   the     United 


The  attractive  display  of  Loose    Leaf  Ledgers,  by  the  Rolla  L.  Crain 
Company,  Limited,  Ottawa. 


which  they  manufacture.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  show 
was  to  be  found  in  their  booth,  which 
was  one  of  their  mammoth  current 
ledgers  containing  sheets  2  by  3  feet, 
making  a  book  6  feet  across.  The 
firm  claim  that  they  have  the  only 
ledger  binder  in  Canada  that  can 
contain  a  sheet  of  this  size  and  carry 
with  it  a  ten-year  guarantee. 

:The  Ware  Company,  known  all  over 
Canada   as  the   leading  outdoor     ad- 


States  gives  them  easily  the  lead  in 
Canada.  "Doc"  Ware,  as  Mr.  Arth- 
ur Ware  is  known  in  Montreal,  is  one 
of  the  keenest  hustlers  to  be  found 
anywhere.  He  is  an  old  newspaper 
reporter  and  advertising  man,  and 
has  a  wide  training  in  the  show  busi- 
ness, having  at  one  time  teavelled 
with  the  great  magician  Hermann 
and  also  with  Barnum's  shows.  Doc 
founded  the  Ware  Company  and  he  is 
"it"  although  the  directors  are  well 
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known  business  men  of  Montreal  and 
other  places.  Rates  and  descriptions 
of  positions  are  promptly  given  and 
tHe'  work  of  posting-  and  circularizing* 
which  they  undertake  and  carry  out 
has  helped  greatly  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  term  "outdoor" 
covers  their  work,  for  they  do  any 
kind  of  advertising  that  would  come 
under  this  head. 
The   display   of   signs   was   particu- 


glass.  This  firm  supply  free  of 
charge  electric  signs  to  firms  who  are 
interested  in  this  class  of  advertis- 
ing and  they  made  a  big  success  of 
the  work.  Their  booth  was  much  ad- 
mired and  is  illustrated  herewith. 

During  the  week  a  number  of  con- 
tests were  arranged  to  keep  up  the 
interest,  and  these  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  most  interesting  of 
these   was     a     series   of   typewriting 


The  Ware  Company,  Montreal. 


larly  attractive,  wonderful  strides 
having  been  made  in  this  industry  m 
the  past  few  years.  To-day  the  busi- 
ness house  without  an  attractive  sign 
is  "almost  invariably  placed  among 
the  unprogressive.  The  electric  sign 
is  also  on  the  increase  and  bright  and 
beautiful  signs  can  be  obtained  and 
kept  going  at  a  comparatively  mod- 
erate price.  The  Martel  Stewart 
Company  had  a  particularly  attract- 
ive exhibit  in  this  line,  illustrating 
handsome  letter  signs,  electric  signs, 
and  also  very  attractive  window  dis- 
play  work   and     imitation       stained 


competitions,  the  first,  won  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lomax,  being  half  an  hour 
from  dictation,  with  an  average 
speed,  after  deducting  one  word  for 
each  error,  of  92  words  a  minute. 

The  Canadian  championship  con- 
test, one  half-hour  copying  frorn 
manuscript,  was  won  by  Miss  Vir- 
olle,  a  young  French  Canadian  girl 
who  has  lately  opened  a  copying 
bureau  in  Montreal.  Considerable 
surprise  was  evinced  at  the  very  good 
showing  made  by  the  local  talent 
and  in  order  to  encourage  speed  and 
accuracy  the  United  Typewriter  Com- 
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pany,  Limited,  have  offered  a  prize 
of  $150  cash  to  any  operator  who  can 
equal  the  record  made  by  Miss  Fritz 
on  the  Underwood  typewriter  at  the 
New  York  Business  Show.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cash  prize  the  company 
also  offer  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
successful  operator  to  Chicago  in 
order  to  compete  for  the  world's 
championship  next  March. 

Another     very  interesting-  competi- 
tion during     the  show  was  arranged 


Bank  of  Montreal,  won,  although  in 
point  of  time  he  was  the  slowest  of 
the  competitors,  but  he  added  his 
two  hundred  cheques,  totalling  over 
$600,000,  without  a  single  mistake, 
taking  eight  minutes  and  thirty-five 
seconds  on  the  job.  His  nearest  com- 
petitor, Mr.  N.  M.  Mowat,  also  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  finished  in 
more  than  three  minutes  less  time, 
but  made  one  mistake,  which  lost 
him  the  cup.    He  mistook  an  8  for  a 


The  Martel-Stewart  Co.,   Montreal. 


for  bank  clerks  using  the  Burroughs 
counting  machine.  Mr.  R.  N.  Ahern, 
of  the  Burroughs  Company,  offered  a 
handsome  silver  cup  to  the  winner  of 
a  competition  for  counting  and  list- 
ing 200  cheques  on  the  machine,  both 
speed  and  accuracy  to  be  regarded  as 
essentials.  Eleven  of  the  city  bank 
clerks  entered  the  race.  The  result 
not  only  demonstrated  the  usefulness 
of  the  machine  but  the  value  of  per- 
fect accuracy  as  compared  with  mere 
speed.    Mr.    A.   B.    Hamilton,    of  the 


3.  A  special  prize  was  awarded  Mr. 
Mowat. 

A  number  of  minor  competitions 
were  also  pulled  off  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

At  the  close  of  the  show  the 
unanimous  feeling  amongst  those  who 
had  not  previously  become  familiar 
with  the  working  of  such  shows  was 
very  apparent,  for  the  way  in 
which  it  brought  the  buyer  and  seller 
of    business     appliances      into     close 
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touch,  many  of  them  remarking-  that 
they  had  loaded  themselves  up  with 
business  and  prospects  of  business 
which  would  take  them  months  to 
dispose  of.    It  was  generally  felt  that 


the  business  show  idea  had  come  to 
stay,  and  that  future  exhibitions 
must  be  held  on  a  very  much  larger 
scale.  Toronto  is  already  arranging- 
for  one  to  be  held  this  spring-. 


The  Booth  of  The  Busy  Mans  Magazine  and  MacLean's  Canadian  Trade  Paper 


Other  Contents  of  Current  Magazines. 


In  this  department  we  draw  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  topics  treated  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  and  list  the  leading  contents. 
Readers  of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  can 
secure  from  their  newsdealers  the  magazines 
in  which  they  appear.      ::        ::         ::  ::         :: 


AMERICAN. 

The    February    number   is    rich    in 

important    articles      and    two    serials 

are  now  running  in  its  pages. 

He  Knew  Lincoln.  By  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell. 

The  Negro.  By  Ray  Stannard 
Baker. 

We  and  Our  Servants.  By  Jose- 
phine Daskam   Bacon. 

rinding  the  Largest  Diamond  in  the 
World. 

Cancer:   The   Unconquered  Plague. 

AMERICAN     HOMES     AND 
GARDENS. 

Several    splendid     American    man- 
sions are   illustrated   in  the   January 
number  in  the  inimitable  manner  of 
this   publication. 
Italian  Villa  of  J.  W.  McDonald  at 

Monmouth  Beach. 
Three   Types  of   Houses.    By   F.   D. 

Nichols. 
Hints    About     Shrubs.     By     E.     P. 

Powell. 
Notable  Collections  of  Old  Blue  Staf- 
fordshire  China. 


Novel  Uses  of  Electricity. 

Public  Value  of  the  Private  Garden. 

Make-Believe  Flowers. 

Question  of  the  Fireplace. 

AMERICAN  INVENTOR. 
The  January  number  of  this  mag- 
azine in  full  of  interest  for  one  who 
likes  to  be  up  to  the  minute  in  scien- 
tific matters.  Among  others  the 
following  articles  will  be  found  in- 
teresting. 

New     French     Heating     Fabric     for 
Medical    Purposes.     By   Frank    C. 
Perkins. 
The   Telton   Canal.     By  Ray  Hamil- 
ton. 
Method   Discovered    to    Harden   and 
Temper  Metals.  By  J.  Mayne  Bal- 
timore. 
Natural  Gas    in    Aerial  Navigation. 

By    Charles    Alma   Byers. 
Fruit  Picker  and  Gatherer. 
Montejir's  Method    of   Gold   Extrac- 
tion.    By   Dennis   H.    H.    Stovall. 
Auto  Vulcanizer.    By  Emile  Guarini. 
The  Use  of  Alcohol  for  Lighting  and 
Heating.     By  H.  P.  Fleming,  M.E. 


OTHER  CO JS TENTS  OF  CURRENT  MAGAZINES 
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ARENA. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Arena  for  the 
new  year  is  a  strong  number  with 
the  following  table   of  contents: 

Railways  of  the  Nation  and  How  the 
People  Can  Obtain  Possession  o'f 
Them. 

Truth  at  the  Heart  of  Capitalism 
and  Socialism. 

Recent  Sensational  Attack  on 
Founder  of  Christian  Science. 

Our  Insult  to  Japan. 

Municipal  Art   in   American   Cities. 

Our  Vampire  Millionaires. 

Why  I  Am  a  Socialist.  By  Ellis  0. 
Jones. 

The  Recent  Reckless  and  Irrespon- 
sible Attacks  on  Christian  Science 
and  Its  Founder,  With  a  Survey  of 
the  Christian  Science  Movement. 
By  B.   0.  Flower. 

ASIATIC    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

The  first  issue  for  the  year  con- 
tains the  following  valuable  contri- 
butions. 

Pan-Islamism  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

Indo-British   Trade   With   Persia. 

The  Mysore  State:  A  Model  of  In- 
dian Administration, 

Association  (>f  Indians  With  the 
Go-vernment  of  India. 

Indian  Budget  Debate  for  1906. 

Burden  &f  the  British  Indian  in 
South  Africa. 

Withdrawal  of  St.  Helena's  Gar- 
rison. 

Exilic  Jewish  Eschatology. 

ATLANTIC   MONTHLY. 

The  February  number  is  rich  in 
important  and  entertaining  articles, 
three  of  which  are  serial  features. 

Future    of     the    Democratic    Party. 

By  Edward  M.   Shepard. 
American      Consul     and      American 

Trade.     Bv  J.  B.  Osborne. 


Southern  Cotton  Mills.  By  Mary 
A.  Bacon. 

Evangeline  and  the  Real  Acadians. 
By  A.  MacMechan. 

Shakespeare  of  Warwickshire.  By 
T.   T.   Hunger. 

Study  of  National  Culture.  By  K. 
Francke. 

The  Accursed  Annual.  By  Agnes  Rep- 
plier. 

Spirit  of  Old  West  Point.  By  Gen- 
eral Schaff. 

BADMINTON. 

The   January  issue     is  extra  good 

and  the  many  illustrations  are  enter- 
taining. 

Sportsmen  of  Mark.  Captain  Dew- 
hurst. 

In  the  Cottesmore  Country.  By 
Major  Onslow. 

A  Day  With  DarJsy.  By  C.  F. 
Marsh. 

Capturing  Wild  Elephants  in  My- 
sore. 

Association  Football  Crisis. 

Concerning  Tobogganing  and  Tobog- 
gans. 

Riding  Stables  of  the  German  Em- 
peror. 

Ctirious  Hound-Breeding  Experi- 
ment. 

CANADIAN. 
The      -January       Canadian      shows 

signs   of  revival    and   a   strong  table 

of  contents  makes  it  a  valuable  num- 
ber. 

The  King's  Highway.  By  Jane 
Lavender. 

Canadian  Artists  Abroad.  By  W. 
H.  Ingram. 

The  Mother  of  Christian  Science.  By 
A.   P.   Fitch. 

Worry — The  Disease  of  the  Age.  By 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby. 

Canada's  Place  in  the  Empire.  By 
A.  E.  McPhillips. 

Education  in  Canada.  By  W.  F. 
Hathaway, 
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Patriotic  Military   Training.  By  Lt.- 

Col,   Merritt. 
Characteristic    Types    of  Beauty.   Bv 

H.    S.    Scott   Harden. 
Recollections    of    Joseph    Howe.     By 

Emily   P.  Weaver. 

CANADIAN       HORTICULTURIST. 

With  the  January  number  the 
Horticulturist  starts  out  on  its 
thirtieth  year.  Its  contents  are  as 
follows : 

Future  of  the  Apple  in  Ontario.  By 

A.   McNeill. 
The  Strawberry  and  its  Culture.  Bv 

W.  F.  W.  Fisher. 
Interest    the    Children    in   Horticul- 
ture. 
Embellishment     of     Home     Grounds. 

By  C.  E.  Woolverton. 
Cultivation      of     Hardy      Flowering 

Shrubs.     By  John  Walsh. 
Practical  Plant  Breeding.     By  H.  H. 

Groff. 
Forcing  Vegetables    for   Market.    By 

J.    L.   Hilborn. 
Sweet   Potato   Culture.    By     P.     G. 

Keyes, 

CASSELL'S    MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson,  A.R.A., 
and  his  pictures,  form  the  subject 
of  the  leading-  article  in  the  January 
number  of  Cassell's,  following 
which  are  some  good  short  stories, 
and: 
Mischa   Elman:    The   Life     Story    of 

the   Wonderful   Boy  Violinist.     By 

Gordon    Meggy. 
Biography  by  Anecdote.  The  Speaker, 

Mr.Labouchere. 
Adventures      in     Uganda,     By      Sir 

Harry   H.   Johnston,    G.C.M.G. 
The      Story     of     the     Co-operative 

Movement     By    Rieha.rd      White- 

ing. 
Worry — The    Disease    of     the    Age. 

Bv.Dr.   C.   W.   Saleebv. 


CASSIER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Readers  of  ''Busy  Man's"  who 
have  to  do  with  engineering,  whether 
from  the  scientific  or  the  business 
aspect,  will  find  in  the  January 
number  of  Gassier 's,  some  good 
reading.  Nearly  all  the  articles  are 
illustrated,  and  all  the  illustrations 
are  first-class. 

The  Gas  Turbine.  By  Rene  Armen- 
gand. 

Long-Distance  Transmission  With 
Direct  Currents.  By  G.  T.  Wil- 
kinson, 

Malleable  Castings  and  Their  Ap- 
plications.    By   Dr.    R.   Moldenke. 

The  Steam  Locomotive  of  the 
Future.     By  Lawford  H.  Fry. 

The  Stability  of  Submarines.  By 
AY.    H.    Stuart-Garnett. 

Modern  Machine  Shop  Require- 
ments.    By    Joheph    Horner. 

The  Architect  and  the  Central  Sta- 
tion.       By  S.   Morgan   Bushnell. 

CENTURY. 

,     The    February    number    is   devoted 
largely    to      the   memory      of      three 
great    Americans,    Washington,    Lin- 
coln,   and    Longfellow. 
The     Washington-Craigie-Longfellow 

House.     By   Francis   Le   Baron. 
Von     Moltke's     View     of    Washing- 
ton's   Strategy.     By   Prof.    Sloane. 
A    French    Officer   With  Washington 

and  Rochambeau. 
The    Graves    of  Three   Washingtons. 

By   Bishop  Potter. 
The  Human   Side     of     Immigration. 

By  John   G.  Brooks. 
Chartres   Cathedral.     By  E.   R.   Pen- 

nell. 
Why    Lincoln    Was  Not    Nominated 

by  Acclamation. 

COLLIER'S  WEEKLY. 

December  22.  ^'Nearest  to  the 
Pole,"  ''What   the    World    is    Do- 
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ing, "  '*  Cleveland/ '  by  Samuel  E. 
Moffet ;  ' '  All-America  Football 
Team,"  ^'New  Home  of  Grand 
Opera  in  New  York,"  ''The  Other 
Americans,"  ''What  the  Stage 
Has  Missed,"  "The  West's  Con- 
structive   Congress. ' ' 

December  29.  "Highest  Mountain 
in  America,"  "Dryden  and  the 
Prudential,"  "Plays  of  the 
Month." 

January  5.  "A  Review  of  the  Year 
1906,"  by  Samuel  E.  MofEet, 
"The  Other  Americans,"  by  Ar- 
thur   Ruhl. 

January  12.  Abe  Ruef  of  the 
"Law  Offices,"  by  Frederick  Pal- 
mer. The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Oklahoma.  By  Grant 
Foreman.  Plavs  of  the  Month. 
By  Arthur  Ruhl. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

The  first  number  for  the  new  year 
is  as  exquisite  a  piece  of  art  work 
as  anything  that  has  come  from  the 
press.  The  illustrations,  both  plain 
and  in  color,  are  very  fine. 
J.     P.     Morgan's     Pictures.       Early 

miniatures  II. 
Gold  and  Silver  Lace.     Part  I. 
Silver  Caddy  Spoons. 
Some  Luini  Frescoes. 
Bridge  Castle  and  its  Contents. 
The  Turner  Controversy. 
The   Connoisseur  Bookshelf. 
Farmhouse   Oak   Furniture. 

CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 

The  January  number  contains 
much  matter  of  great  interest  to 
those  who  like  to  keep  up  with  the 
current  history  of  the  world.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  contents: 
The   Question  of  the   Lords.    By   I.. 

T.  Hobbouse. 
No    Footpath.     By    Lt.-Col.    Pedder. 
The   Newest   Journal^'sm.     By   Albert 

E.   Cave. 


Christian  Missions  and  the  Civil 
Power  in  China.  By  P.  J.  Mac- 
lagan. 

Santa  Sophia.  By  L.  March  Phillips. 

The  Growth  of  Modern  Ideas  on 
Animals.  By  the  Countess  Mar- 
tinego   Cesaresco. 

Peasant  Insurrections  1381  and 
1525.     By  Richard  Heath. 

Manet  and  Monet.  By  Arthur  'P. 
Nicholson. 

Is  the  Regular  Army  Too  Large  or 
Too  Small.  By  the  Earl  of  Cardi- 
gan,   D.S.O. 

The  Education  Bill  and  After.  By 
Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P. 

Foreign  Affairs.  By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dil- 
lon. 

Some  Recent  Books.  By  "A 
Reader." 

CORNHILL. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
January  Cornhill  is  a  history  of 
Greenwich  Observatory,  by  Prof.  H. 
H.  Turner.  A  new  serial,  entitled, 
"The  Broken  Road,"  by  A.  E.  W. 
Mason,  has  been  commenced.  Some 
other  of  the  contents  are  t — 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  Portrait  Gal- 
lery.    By   George   W.    E.    Russell. 

Border  History  versus  Border  Bal- 
lads.    By  Andrew   Lang. 

About  Opsonins.  By  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson. 

Sandflies,  The.  By  Sir  J.  George 
Scott,  K.C.I.E. 

An  Old  Parson's  Day  Book.  By 
Arthur  C.  Benson. 

COUNTRY    LIFE    IN    AMERICA. 

Especially  well  worth  reading  is 
the  January  number  of  this  interest- 
ing magazine.  One  graphic  article, 
Avell  illustrated  by  numerous  photo- 
graphs on  "The  Chase  of  the  Dol- 
phin," is  something  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary.     Other    contents    are : — 
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The   Pageant   of   Nature.    By   Mary 

C.   Dickerson. 
The  Making  of  a  Great  Ranch.    By 

Gene    Stratton-Porter. 
Songs     of     Nature.    Selected       by 

Henry   Van  Dyke. 
The   Country    Home    Reminder.    By 

H.  S.  Huntingdon,  jr. 
Outdoor   News   and   Discoveries.    By 

E.  V.  Wilcox. 
The  Long-lived    Hardy     Evergreens. 

By  T.  D.  Hatfield. 
How    to    Overhaul    an    Automobile. 

Harry  B.  Haines. 
The  Protection  of  Fruits  and  Veget- 
ables in  Florida.     By  R.  M.  J^iet- 
cher  Berry. 
The  Lure  of  Lowestoft.     By  Walter 

A.  Dyer. 
Automobiles:    A  Brilliant  Year.    By 

William  Henry  Harrison. 
Stable  and  Kennel. 
Stock  and  Poultry. 
The    Home-builders'    Supplement. 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL. 

A   new   serial   by   Fred.   M.   White 
begins    in     the    January   number    of 
Chambers's     Journal,     entitled   "The 
Lord  of  the  Manor.'' 
Traffic  Problem  of  London. 
Fat  Quail. 

Highland  Superstitions    of    the  Pre- 
sent Day. 

Old  St.  Peter's  and  New  St.  Peter's 
Museum. 

Diet  of  the  Future. 

Great  Men  as  Commercial  Assets. 

Is   Argentina's    Prosperity    Perman- 
ent. 

Curiosity-Hunting. 

A  Student  Scion  of  the  Somersets. 

How  the  King  Travels. 

Orcharding  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Monroe  Doctrine  of  Australia. 

The  Novel  of  To-day. 


Physical  Development  of  Women. 
Historians  I  Have  Known. 

CRAFTSMAN. 

A  special  illustrated  feature  of 
the  January  Craftsman  is  an  article 
entitled  "How  New  York  Has  Re- 
deemed Herself  From  Uglinos-,"  !)y 
Giles  Edgerton.  Some  of  the  other 
contents  of  this  interesting  number 
are : — 

Ume  or  Plum  Flower  Belongs  to  the 
History,  Literature  and  Art  of 
Japan.     By   Mary   Fennollosa. 

Use  of  Out-of-Doors.  By  Bliss  Car- 
man. 

The  Roof  of  New  England.  By  4\ 
L.   Hoover. 

The  Modern  Home  and  the  Domestic 
Problem.     By  the    editor. 

Nurse  and  Doctor  in  Public  School. 
By  John   Spargo. 

Manners  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Edward 
Carpenter. 

ECLECTIC. 

A    good    selection    of    articles   ap- 
pears   in    the    Eclectic    for    January, 
all  of  solid  merit. 
In  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.    By  C. 

F.   Stansbury. 
The      Shibboleth     of     Restraint     of 

Trade. 
Voyage   of  the    Scotia.     By   Admiral 

Markham. 
French  Women  of  the  Salons. 
Socialism  and  the  Middle  Classes. 
Henrik  Ibsen.     By   Edward  Dowden. 
New  York's  New  Governor. 

EDUCATION. 

The  January  number  of  this  period- 
ical will  be  welcomed  by  those  in- 
terested in  both  the  elementary  and 
the  higher  branches  of  education. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  con- 
tents : — 
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Government  in  School  and  College. 
By  Arthur  Deerin  Call. 

Seme  Practical  Suggestions  Toward 
a  Program  of  Ethical  Teaching  in 
Our  Schools..  (Continued.)  By 
Winthrop  D.    Sheldon. 

"City  of  Telhi,"  a  Junior  Republic. 
By  James  E.  Rogers. 

What  the  High  Schools  Should  Do  to 
Fit  Students  for  College.  By 
Principal  Howard    C.    Leonard. 

A  Rational  System  of  Classification 
and  Promotion  ef  Pupils  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  By  Associate 
Superintendent    John    P.    Garber. 

EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

The  contents  of  this  magazine  are, 
as  .usual,  devoted  to  things  Imperial. 
A  good  range  of  subjects  is  treated, 
which  should  be  interesting  in  citi- 
zens of  the  Empire,  as  the  follow- 
ing list  shows: — 

The   Transvaal   Constitution  and  the 

Colour    Question.     By    Sir   Charles 

Bruce,  G.C.M.G. 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1906.  By  Edward 

Dicey,   C.B. 
Our  Protectorate  in  East  Africa.  By 

The   Lord   Hindlip. 
The    Problem    of    the    Unemployed. 

By  Henry    Sawyer. 
Aluminum    and    Steel:    The    Electric 

Furnace.  By  E.  Ristori,  Assoc.  M. 

Inst.  C.E.,    F.R.A.S. 
liand    Industries    in    Australia.    By 

J,  S.  Dunnett. 
Memories    of    Maoriland   No.ll.    By 

E.  I.  Massy. 
Indian  and  Colonial  Investments.  T^y 

Trustee. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED. 

An  article  on  Mr.  Harrington 
Mann  and  his  paintings,  followed  by 
a  number  of  short  stories,  poems  and 
special  articles,  make  the  January 
issue    of    this      magazine   interesting. 


The    contents    apart    from    the   short 

stories   and   poems   are: — 

The  Paintings     of  Mr.     Harrington 

Mann. 
A  Worker's  Paradise. 
London      Money      Lenders.    By     C. 

Francis. 
The      London      Stage.        By     Oscar 

Parker. 
Visions.     By    Sidney   Hunt. 
Ripon  Cathedral. 

FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

New     Year's     Eve,     a     poem     by 
Thomas    Hardy,    occupies   first   place 
in   the   January  number.     The   other - 
contents      are,    as      usual,    excellent.- 
They  are: — 

Personal   Suffrage.     By   Alfred   Rus- 

sel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
The  House  on  Piles:  A  History  and 

a  Warning.     By  J.  L.  Garvin 
Japan   and    the    Uriited   States.    By 

Sydney   Brooks. 
Spinoza    and    Modern   Thought.    i>/ 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
On  Shakespeare  and  the  Drama,  II. 

By  Leo  Tolstoy. 
Tyranny       of       Clothes.     By      Mrs. 

John  Lane. 
Population   and   Agriculture.    By   J. 

A.   Spender, 
Benjamin     Constant.       By     Francis 

Gribble. 
A  Celtic  Renaissance  of  the  Past.  By 

Edward  Wright. 
The      Germ      Corruption       in       the 

Congo   Free   State  Administration. 

By  Ralph  A.  Durand. 
The   Sportsman.     By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
French  Life   and  the  French   Stage. 

By  John  F.  Macdonald, 

FORUM. 

The  January  to  March  number  of 
this  influential  quarterly  contains,  as 
usual,  nothing  that  is  not  useful  and 
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instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining. 
The  first  article,  which  is  a  very 
able  exposition  of  American  politics, 
is  followed  by: — 

Foreign    Affairs.     By      A.      Maurice 

Low. 
Finance.     By   Alexander   D.    Noyes. 
Applied    Science.     By     Henr^/     Har- 
rison   Suplee. 
Educational  Outlook.     By  Ossian  H. 

Lang. 
A   Few   Books    on    Shakespeare.     By 

Prof.    W.    P.    Trent. 
Some   Recent   Guides  to  Culture.  By 

Prof.    William   T.   Brewster. 
The   Drama.     By  Henry   Tyrell. 
Inexpensive     Reciprocity.     By    Prof. 

John  Bates    Clark. 
The  Rehabilitation  of  China  and  the 

American  Interest    in    the   Orient. 

By  Mohammed  Baraktullah. 

GARDEN. 

Indoor  work  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion  of     the   space   in     the   January 
number. 
Cactuses  as  House  Plants     for     the 

Busy  Man. 
Raising    Your     Own    House     Plants 

From  Seed. 
Every  Euonymus  Worth   Growing. 
Mending   Old  Trees. 
Making  the  Most  of  a  Fern  Ball. 
Growing  Peaches  in  the  Greenhouse. 
Quality  Even  in  the  Onion  Tribe. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL. 

■  The   December     number     completes 

another  volume.     Its  contents  are   as 

follows : — 

Alpine  Races  in  Europe.  By  John 
L.   Myres. 

A  Fifth  Journey  in  Persia.  By 
Major   Sykes. 

Bathymetrical  Survey  of  the  Fresh- 
water Lochs  of  Scotland. 

Volcano  of  Smeroe,  Java. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

The     February     number     contains 
several    features    of    special   interest 
and    all    the      departments    are    well 
supplied. 
Achievements  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 

America. 
My    New    York.     By   Carolyn   Wells. 
A     Beautiful     Dwelling.     By   Elmer 

Grey. 
A  Novel  Musical  Entertainment.  By 

Gustav  Kobbe. 

GRAND    MAGAZINE. 

Among  the  long  list  of  interesting 
articles  in  the  January  number  of 
this  magazine  are  two  special  fea- 
tures which  are  being  carried  on 
from  month  to  month,  under  the 
titles  ''Diet  and  Disease,"  and 
''Under  the  X-Rays."  Some  of  the 
other  good  things  on  the  list  of 
contents  are : — 
From  an  Old  Bookshelf — Murder   as 

a  Fine  Art.   By  Thomas  De  Quin- 

cey. 

Why  I  Became  a  Spiritualist.  By 
Prof.   Cesare  Lombroso. 

The  Secret  of  Success.  By  H. 
A.  Spenser,  M.A.,  LL.D.  and  others. 

Baboo  English.     By  J.  H.   Settle. 

Drug  Dreams.  By  Harry  E.  Gowers. 

The  Moloch  of  the  Rates,  a  Re- 
joinder. By  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  News. 

Table  Showing  the  Increase  of  Lon- 
don's Rates.     By  A.  M.  Clark. 

Triumphs  of  Terseness.  By  David 
White. 

HIBBERT    JOURNAL. 

This  is  a  quarterly  journal  devot- 
ed entirely  to  a  review  of  religion, 
theology,  and  philosophy,  and  the 
January  number  contains  much  in- 
formation upon  these  subjects.  The 
principal    articles    are : — 
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Our  Final  Venture.  By  Prof. 
Campbell   Fraser. 

The  Entangling  Alliance  of  Religion 
and  History.  By  Prof.  A.  0. 
Lovejoy,  Washington  University, 
U.S.A. 

La  Crise  Religleuse  en  France  et  en 
Italic.     By    Paul   Sabatier. 

The  Failure  of  the  Friars.  By  G. 
G.    Coultar,    M.A. 

The  Messianic  Idea  in  Virgil.  By 
Prof.   R.   S.    Conway,   D.   Litt. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  cf  Atone- 
ment as  Influenced  by  Semitic  Re- 
ligious Ideas.  By  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbe-ll,    M.A. 

A  Grave  Peril  to  the  Liberty  of 
Churchmen.  By  Rev,  Hastings 
Rashdall,  D.  Litt. 

The  New  Theism.  By  Rev.  Carl  S. 
Patton. 

The  "Eternal  Now"  in  Anglican 
Theology.  By  Rev.  F.  F.  Grensted, 
M.A. 

Chance  cr  Purpose.  Bv  Hugh  Mac- 
Coll. 

The  Parallelism  of  Religion  and  Art. 

By   Basil    de    Selincourt. 

A  Peace  Policy  for  Idealists.  By 
W.  R.  Boyce  Gibson. 

HOUSE    AND    GARDEN. 

A  prettily  illustrated  article  on 
^'Vancouver,  the  Golden  Island  of 
the  Pacific/'  is  the  leading  feature 
of  the  January  number.  Other  con- 
tents : — 

Byth  House,  Aberdeenshire.  By  Mrs. 

Forbes. 
A   Woman's   Profession.     By    R.   A. 

Pope. 
Formal    vs.    Natural    in    Landscape 

Gardening. 
Early   American-Made   Furniture. 
Characteristic    Decoration     of     20th 

Century. 
A  Business  Man's  Farm. 


IRISH  MONTHLY. 

Another  instalment  of  *' Terence 
O/'Neill's  Heiress,"  a  serial  by 
Clara  Mulholiand,  is  contained  in 
the  January  number.  Other  con- 
tents are : — 

A  Word  to  Begin  With. 
Shows  and   Tramps.     By  R.  0.  K. 
Return     to     Nature,  The.    By     ;^ev. 

David  Bearne,    S.J. 
Other  People's  Lanterns.     By     Lena 

Butler. 
Seme  Recent  Poetry. 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

The  novel  in  the  February  number 
is      ^' Nance,"      by      Robert      Adger 
Bowen.     There    are      at   least      eight 
short   stories. 
Shuffling       the      Diplomatic      Court 

Cards.     By  Rene   Bache. 
When  the   World  Laughs.     By  Mar- 
vin  Dana. 

LONDON. 
The  first  number  of  the  London 
for  1907  is  a  splendid  production, 
crisp  and  bright.  Articles  and  stor- 
ies are  numerous  and  pointed  and 
illustrations  are  apt.  Serials  by  Cut- 
cliffe  Hyne  and  Quiller-Couch  ap- 
pear. 
Queen  of   Winter  Sports.     By  E.   C. 

Richardson. 
Actresses  Raised  to(  the  Peerage.  By 

E,   A.  Bryant. 
British  Cities  by  Their  Own  Artists- 
Leeds.     By   K.    Snowden. 
Tom  Browne   in   America.     Illustrat- 
ed. 
Charting  the  Whole  World. 
Photo     Fakes     and     How  to     Make 

Them. 
Prophecy  in  Portraiture. 

METROPOLITAN. 

The  February  number  is  a  special 
mid-winter  fiction  number  with   stor- 
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ies  by  .Henry  C.  Rowland,  Arthur 
Stringer,,  Eleanor  Porter  and  others. 
The    Sears   of    War.     Battlefields   of 

North  Virgina. 
i'ire    Prevention.     By     F.    W.    Fitz- 

patrick. 
Pojssibilities   of    South   America.    By 

Keo   Bennett. 

-  JVEONTHLY   REVIEW. 

The  January  number  contains  a 
large  number  of  interesting  articles, 
among  which  is  one  entitled  ''Can- 
ada, Under  What  Flag?"  By 
''C. "  The  other  contents  are: — 
The    Intellectual    Condition    of    the 

Labor  Party.     By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
National     Training     and   a  National 

Army.     By      Lieut.-Col.        Alsager 

Pollock. 
The  Seven  Travelers  in  the  Treasure 

Boat.     By    L.    Beatrice    Thompson. 
Temperance    and    the    Statute    Book. 

By  Ernest  E.  Williams. 
Ghosts  of  Piccadilly— 81  and  82.  By 
:   G.   S.  Street. 

Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon.     By  Dow- 
ager Countess  De  La  Warr. 
Johannes  Brahms,   1833-1897.     By  A. 

E.  Keeton. 
"La  Petite    Fleur  Bleue  de    la  Feli- 

cite     Parfaite."      A    Reverie.    By 

Florence   Hayllar. 
J.  A.  Froude.     By  Algernon  Cecil. 
The  Opportunity  of  Literary  Critics. 

By  Francis  Duckworth. 
France    and    the  Pope's  Move.     By 

Lawrence  Jerrold. 

NATIONAL   MAGAZINE. 

Short  stories  dominate  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  this  magazine,  there 
being  no  less  than  eleven  of  them. 
In  addition  to  the  stories  and  some 
verse,  the  following  list  makes  up 
a  good  all-round  list  of  contents: — 
Affairs  of  Washington.  By  Joe  Mit- 
chell Chappie. 


Bright    Side    of    Packingtown.       By 

Mary  Humphrey. 
John    Greenleaf   Whittier.     By    Kate 

Restieaux. 
Cuba's   Malady.     By  John  Vavasour 

Noel. 
Happy    Habit  Resolutions.     By     the 

editor. 

NEW   ENGLAND. 

A  strong  bill  of  contents  meets  the 

eye    of  the     reader    on    opening   the 

February  number  of  the  New  Eng- 
land. 

Grave  Dangers  in  our  Educational 
System. 

At  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Nineteenth  Century  Journalism.  By 
E.  11.   Clement. 

Concerning  Heme  and  School.  By  S. 
E.   Arnold. 

Books  As  I  See  Them.  By  Kate 
Sanborn. 

PACIFIC    MONTHLY. 

The  January  number  begins  with 
a  new  serial,  called  "The  Settler,'^ 
which  promises  to  be  a  very  vigorous 
story  of  pioneer  life.  A  number  of 
well  illustrated  articles,  short  stor- 
ies and  poems  makes  this  number 
Avell  worth  reading. 
The   Old    Emigrant    Trail.     By   Fred 

Lockley. 
Slaves   of   the    Pueblos.     By    Lanier 

Bartlett. 
The   Story   of  a   Famous   Fraternity 

of  Writers  and  Artists.  By  AgneS 

Foster  Buchanan. 
The     Basket     Makers.     By   William 

L.   Finley. 
The     Sheep     Industry     in     Eastern 

Oregon.     By   Fred   Lockley. 
Our   Stage,    To-day    and    Yesterday. 

By  William  Winter. 
Two    Partners     and     the     Homeless 

Twenty.     By    Curtis   Fleming. 
Irrigation  in  Beulah  Land. 
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Intelligent   Co-operation.   By  Charles 
V.  Barton. 

PALL  MALL. 

A  new  series  of  Indian  detective 
stories  by  Newman  Wright  begins 
in  the  February  Pall  Mall,  also  the 
second  of  H.  C.  Bailey's  stories  of 
^>.The  God  of  Clay." 
Life  of  the  Railway  Signalman. 
How  Criminals  Should  be  Treated. 

PEARSON'S    (ENGLISH.) 

A  story  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the 
eminent  Canadian,  called  ''The 
Healing  Springs  and  the  Pioneers," 
forms  part  of  the  bill-of-fare  pro- 
vided in  the  January  number  of  this 
magazine.  Some  of  the  other  con- 
tents are : — 

Art  of  the  Age.     By  Lenore   Vander. 
World's   Greatest   Fighting  Machine. 

By  Herbert  Russell. 
Some  Tricks  of  the  Caricaturists.  By 

Harry  Furniss. 
Legends  of  Famous  Houses,  I.     The 

Lambton    Worm.     By    J.    A.    Mid- 

dleton. 
Mystery  of  Scent.     By  Owen  Jones. 
Cattle-raising  in  the  Argentine.     By 

J.  A.  Gardyne. 

PEARSON'S    (AMERICAN.) 

To  the  February  number  James 
Creelman  contributes  a  striking  ar- 
ticle, ''Israel  Unbound,"  suggested 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Strauss   to   cabinet    office. 

PUTNAM'S   MONTHLY. 

The  January  number  continues 
the  splendid  features  which  made 
the  last  few  issues  so  readable. 

Reminiscences  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Arts  and  Crafts  in  America.  By 
Charles   de   Kay. 


A  Primitive  Human  Type  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Carl  Schurz.     By  H.  L.  Nelson. 

Franklin's  Social  Life  in  France. 
By  Albert  H.   Smyth. 

Cuba  in  American  Politics.  By 
Charles  M.  Harvey. 

Tyranny  of  Clothes.  By  Mrs.  John 
Lane. 

Endowed  National  Theatre.  By 
Madame  Ristori. 

Sir  Richard  Burton.  By  M.  C. 
Jones. 

A  Key  to  Ibsen.     By  Jennett  Lee. 

RECREATION. 

The  cover  design  of  the  January 
number  is  suggestive  of  the  time  of 
the  year,  as  also  are  some  of  the  in- 
vigorating     contents.        Here      they 


The  Sons  of  the  Settlers.     By  Ernest 

Russell. 
Snowshoes      and      Snowshoeing.    By 

Martin   Hunter. 
A  Breath  of  the  Winter  Fields.    By 

Charles  H.  Morton. 
Early  Winter    on  the    Walibi.       By 

John  Boyd. 
The   Ferocity  of  Wolves  and  Bears. 

By  St.  Croix. 
Winter    Sport   in    Switzerland.       By 

John    Davies. 
Cruising    the    Fjords    of   the    North 

Pacific.     By  D.   W.   and  A.   S.   Id- 
dings, 

The   Great   South   Bay   Scouter.    By 

W.  R.  Bradshaw. 

Hunting  in  the  Big  Thicket.  By  Gil- 
son  Willetts. 

The  Greenbrier  River  Country.       By 

Andrew  Price. 

Grizzly  Bear  Experiences.  By  Chaun- 
cey  L.  Canfield. 

Hunting   Moose   in   Alaska.    By  Ed- 
win Lowell.  i 
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REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  January 
issue  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  X. 
in  his  study.  The  editorial  comment 
on  the  '^^ProgTess  of  the  World/'  is, 
as  usual,  timely. 

Harriman:    "Colossus   of   Roads." 
Exploration  of  Mt.  McKinley. 
The  Craze  for  Mining  Stocks. 
Revival  in  Western  Land  Values. 
Panama  Canal  as  the  President  Saw 

It. 
Automobile  and  the  Average  Man. 
A  Year's  Activity  of  Labor  Union- 
ism. 

ROD  AND  GUN. 
The    January    number    contains    a 
handsome       frontispiece      in       color, 
sho\Ying  a  Roclvy   Mountain   scene. 
Three  Weeks  in  Temagami. 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada. 
Scenes    in    the     Canadian    National 

Park. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Selkirks. 
An  Exploring    Trip   on    the    Missis- 
saga. 
Licensing   System  for  Big  Game. 
Up  the  Columbia  to  Windermere. 
Lord  Grey's  Western  Home. 
ROYAL. 
The  January  Royal  starts  the  new- 
year   well.     There    is   the    usual    col- 
lection  of   bright      stories   and   illus- 
trations. 

Humorous  Side  of  Art. 
A  Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Actress. 
The  Devout  Mahommedan. 
A  New  Art  for  the  Home. 
The  Home  of  the  Ostrich. 
My  Favorite  Railway. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 
A    prettily    designed      and    colored 
cover    adds    brightness   to   the    Janu- 
ary number  of  this  juvenile  monthly. 
The  Two  Sons  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 


Keeping  "Open  House"  for  the 
Birds. 

A  Japanese  Candy  Shop. 

Clothespin  Toys. 

Fishing  Dogs  of  Catalina. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

December  8.  "Canada,  the  Empire 
and  the  British  Government,'' 
"The  President  in  His  Pulpit," 
"Bulow  and  Bebel ;  and  Tlieir 
Clitics,"  "The  Stoker  Riots," 
"Employers'  Liability,"  **A 
Christmas   Garland." 

December  15.  ''Christianity  in 
France,"  "Retort  Courteous," 
''Plural  and  Other  Voting," 
"Tubes  and  London  Traffic," 
"Inside  the  House,"  "Comfort 
for  the  Academic,"  "A  Glance  at 
Some    of    the    Smaller    Galleries." 

December  22.  "Exit  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,"  "The  South  African 
Experiments,"  "The  Party  Strug- 
gle in  Germany,"  "The  Sccial  Har- 
vest of  the  Session/'  "Christ- 
mas," by  Canon  Beechinpr;  "A 
Master  of  the  Piano,"  by  Harold 
E.  Gorst. 

December  29.  "Peace  and  the  Na- 
tions," "Our  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
in<2:ton,"  "A  Scnndalous  Commis- 
sion," "Tllicit  Tins,"  "Insurance 
in  1900,"  "Old  Masters  and  Mo- 
dern  Critics." 

SCRIBNFiR'S. 

The  February  Scribner's  contains 
the  second  instalment  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's new  serial,  "The  Fruit  of  the 
Tree,"  as  well  as  other  short  stories, 
essays,  etc. 
His   Other    Engagement.     By   Henry 

Van  Eyke. 
Lowell:  A  Critical  Estimate.    By  W. 

C.   Brownell. 
Petersburg  and    the  Mine.     By  Gen. 

E.  P.  Alexander. 

SMITH'S. 

The    special    feature    of    the    Feb- 
ruary number  is  a   series   of  colored 
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drawings  by  A.  G.  Learned,  depict- 
ing the  American  girl  and  her  fads. 
Apart  from  fiction  the  following  is 
the  list  of  contents: — 

Worry:   The  Disease  of  the  Age.  By 

Dr.    C.    W.    Saleeby. 
All  Records    of    Prosperity    Broken. 

By   Charles    H.    Cochrane. 
On  the   Subject  of  Nurses.     By  Lil- 
lian   Bell. 
The   American   Horse    Show.     By   P 

M.  Babcock. 
A  Religion  in  Paint.     The  Paintings 

of    Edwin    Willard    Deming.        By 

Rozann    White. 
The     Maturity     of     the     American 

Theatre.     By    Channing  Pollock. 
The   Wonders     of     the    Desert.     By 

Stanley   Du  Bois. 
The  Hand  of  the  Society  Beauty.  By 

Augusta   Prescott. 

SPECTATOR. 

December  8.  '^Position  of  the 
House  of  Lords,"  '^ Germans  in 
Southwest  Africa/'  ''Militia  and 
tihe  Volunteers, "  ' '  President 
Roosevelt 's  Message, "  ' '  Reform 
of  the  Income-tax,"  ''Moral 
Snobbishness,"  ''Aids  to  Vision," 
"The   Pheasant    of   the   Future." 

December  15.  "Prospects  of  Com- 
promise," "An  Imperfect  Inter- 
dict," "Reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,"  "Transvaal  Constitu- 
tion," "England  and  China/' 
"The  House,  the  Garden  and  tne 
Steeple,"  "London  in  Decem- 
ber," "Colonial  Athletes." 

December  22.  "Loss  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,"  "German  Emperor 
and  the  Reichstag,"  "Channel 
Tunnel,"  "Coming  Struggle  in 
thq  United  States,"  "Solicitors' 
Accounts,"  "Faith  of  a  Scien- 
tist," "Westminster  Play," 
"Senses    of   Fish." 

December     29.  "  Self -Government 

for  India,"  "Electoral  Reform  in 
"Austria,"  "Treatment  of  Vag- 
I 


rants,"  "Principal  Rainy,"  "New 
Foe  to  Commons  and  Open 
Spaces,"  "The  First  True  Gentle- 
man," "Local  Color,"  "The  Vil- 
lage  Almshouse. ' ' 

STUDIO. 

There  are  seven  color  inserts  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Studio,  including  work  by 
iseveral  distinguished  '  artists.  The 
literary  contents  are  as  follows: — 
Collection    of  Mr.    Alexander   Young 

III.  Some  Brabizon  Pictures. 
Art  of  the  Late  Alfred  Stevens. 
Old       Austrio-Hungarian        P«easaiit 

Furniture. 
Recent   Designs    in    Domestic    Archi- 
tecture. 
Frank   Brangwyn's    New    Panel   for 
Royal  Exchange. 

Modern  Stage  Mountings  in  Ger- 
many, I. 

Art  of  Shippo  Yaki. 

Exhibition    of     National    Society     of 

Craftsmen. 
Southern   California   Bungalow. 

SUBURBAN  LIFE. 

¥7ith  its  January  ,number,  Sub- 
urban Life  begins  its  third  year  and 
many  good  things  are  promised  for 
future  numbers.  In  the  January 
number    appear  :^ — 

What  Suburban  Life  Means  to  Me. 
By  John  D.  Long. 

A  Canadian  Experiment  in  Subur- 
ban Living. 

Kitchen  Tyranny  in  the  Suburbs. 

Above  the  Timber-line. 

Artistic  Possibilities   of   the   Door. 

Suburban  Betterment. 

Furnishing  the  Fire-place. 

TRAVEL. 

Southern  climes,  where  summer 
itigns,    naturally    take   up    the    atten- 
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tioii      of   writers      in      the    January 
Travel  Magazine. 

California's   Challenge.     By     French 

Strother. 
Desert   of    Southern    California.    By 

Helen   L.   Gaut. 
California's  Buildings,  Old  and  New. 

By   Sarah   Comstock. 
Winter   Bathing    in   the   Pacific.     By 

Susan    Colton. 
Jamaica,    the  Garden   Island   of   Our 

Tropic   Seas. 
A  Calendar  of  Travel. 
A     Camping     Trip     in     Snow-laden 

Woods. 
Charm  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

WESTMINSTER. 

The  Westminster  starts  the  new 
year  well.  The  contents,  though  not 
numerous,  are  well  selected. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  By  Al- 
lan  D.  Brodie. 

Australia  To-day.  By  W.  A.  S. 
Shum. 

Romance  and  Beauty  of  Acadia.  By 
Frank   Baird. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Centuries,  jby 
M.   L.  Fairbairn. 

East  By  West.  By  Rev.  John  Mac- 
lean. 

WINDSOR. 

The  January  number  contains  a 
special  article  on  the  art  of  Mr.  Ed- 
win Douglas.  Another  feature  is 
the  continuation  of  the  '^  Chronicles 
in  Cartoon,"  which  is  illustrated  by 
colored  drawings  by  Spy.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  well-illustrated  short 
stories,  an  instalment  of  a  serial, 
some    poems,    and    the    following: — 

The  French  Foreign  Office.  By  W. 
G.   Fitzgerald. 

Goat  Shooting  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. By  Horace  Annesley  Va- 
chell. 


The  Advance  North  in  Darkness.  By 
Anthony  Fiala. 

WOMAN'S     HOME     COMPANION. 

With  its  charming  valentine  cover 
by  Henry  Hutt,  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Companion  is  a  very  at- 
tractive publication.  Several  good 
short  stories  appear  by  clever 
writers. 

Club-man  versus  Club-woman.  By 
Gertrude  Atherton. 

The  Woman  of  Millions.  By  Eliz- 
abeth Duer. 

Comfortable  House  for  a  Fifty-foot 
Lot. 

Forcing  Bulbs  for  Easter. 

WORLD  TO-DAY. 

The  February  number  of  this  mag- 
azine contains  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting articles,  as  is  shown  by  the 
list  below.  Most  of  them  are  il- 
lustrated. 

Portraits      of      Practical     Idealists. 

David   a.   Forgan,  James   T.  Hara- 

han,  Herbert  S.     Johnson,  Zebulon 

R.   Brockway. 
The      Military       Rehabilitation      of 

China.     By    Homer    Lea. 
The     Makers     of     New     China.     By 

William  Elliot  Griffis. 
The     Conquering     Motor     Oar.    By 

David  Beecroft. 
The     Elevated     Railway     and     Civic 

Beauty.     By   Ernest    C.   Moses. 
The  Young     Man     in     Politics.     By 

Sherburn   Becker. 
New  China.     By  Thomas  F.   Millard. 
The  Car  Famine     in  the  Northwest. 

By  James  Linn  Nash. 
Remaking   the    Senate.     By     F.     G. 

Moorhead. 
The  Gifts  of  the   Stars.    By  W.   S. 

Harwood. 
Mrs.  Eddy  From  a  Christian  Science 


OTHER   CONTENTS  OF  CURRENT  MAGAZINES 
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Standpoint.        By      Clara      Louise 

Burnham. 
The    Appointment    of    James   Bryce. 

By  Shailer  Mathews. 
Do      Reformatories     Reform  ? .      By 

Samuel  Fallows. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  George  Houstoun  Reid. 

By  Willard  French. 
The  Making  of  To-morrow. 
The    Michigan    Forestry    Convention. 

By   John   Ihlder. 
The     Labor      Press.       By     William 

Restelle. 
Solving  the  Race  Problem  in  Atlan- 
ta.    By  Annie  E.  S.  Beard. 
The  Small  Holdings  in  Denmark.  By 

Helen    Campbell. 
iC  Machine  for  Printing  and  Issuing 

Railway  Tickets. 

WORLD'S  WORK  (ENGLISH.) 

Some  fine  half-tone  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  January  number, 
which  contains  the  following  fea- 
tures. 

Military    Home    Colonies    and  Motor 

Roads. 
William  Nicholson,   Painter. 
Manual  Training  at  Eton. 
New  System  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 
How  the  U.S.  Faced  its  Educational 

Problem. 
London  Without  Workhouses. 
Local     Government:    Some     Amusing 

Anomalies. 
Our  Half-way  House  to  Panama. 
Curious   Siberian  Festival. 
Dismissing  Unwelcome  Callers. 
Rapid  Transit  for  Londoners. 
Work  of  the  Women's  World. 
A  Repatriation  Problem. 
Automobiles  of  To-day. 
Fencing  the  Coasts  of  the  Empire. 
Harnessing  Victoria  Falls. 
Children  cf  the  Camera. 
Hand-to-Hand  Fight  With  the  Sea. 


WORLD'S     WORK     (AMERICAN.) 

The  January  number  is  devoted  to 
transportation  questions  and,  with 
its  many  illustrations,  forms  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  literature  on 
this    subject. 

Innocent  Investor  and  the  Mining 
Boom. 

Travel  by  Sea.     By  Lawrence  Perry. 

Interurban  Trolley  Fliers.  By  James 
Glen, 

Communication  by  Wire  and  Wire- 
less.    By  A.  W.  Page. 

World's  Great  Railroad  Enterprises. 
By  C.  C.  Adams. 

Overloads  of  Railroad  Traffic.  By 
C.  M.  Keys. 

New  Motors  on  Railroads. 

Harriman  I.  Making  of  the  Man.  By 
C.  M.  Keys. 

YOUNG  MAN. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
Januaiy  number  of  this  magazine  is 
an  article  on  Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Gren- 
fell,  of  Labrador,  and  his  work,  by 
P.  T.  McGrath,  editor  of  the  Even- 
ing Herald,  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land. This,  with  following  list, 
makes   a  good   number: — 

A  Young  Man's  Point   of  View.  By 

the  editor. 
The  Young  Man    in  Literature:  Mr. 

Warwick  Deeping. 
Science     and     Religion:    Sir     Oliver 

Lodge's    Creed.     By    Coulson    Ker- 

nahan. 

Trapping    the    Poacher.     By    H .  J. 

Holmes. 

On  Kicking  a  Dog  That  Isn't  There. 
By  Charles   F.   Aked. 

Dr.  John  Clifford.  By  W.  Scott- 
King. 

Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Thain  David- 
son. 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 

December  20.  ''Modern  Occupa- 
tions for  Women,''  ''Settlement 
of  Disputes  Individual  and  Na- 
tional,"  by    Judge    Brewer. 

December    27.     "Courtship    of   Davy 


Crockett,"   by     Emerson      Hough; 

"Fall  of  the  Barbary  Pirates,"  by 

Captain  Mahan, 
January    3.     "Soldiers     of    Peace," 

by   Hon.    Joseph   W.   Folk;    stories 

by  Hamlin   Garland,  G.  W.   Ogden 
and  others. 


A  Good  Bargain 

A  gentleman,  who  was  but  a  pooi- 
sportsman,  went  out  for  a  day's 
shooting.  He  was  returning  in  the 
evening  without  being  successful  in 
obtaining  any  game,  when  he  saw  a 
man,  apparently  a  farmer,  leaning 
over  a  gatQ  and  gazing  at  some  ducks 
in  a  pond. 

"What  will  you  take  for  a  shot  at 
those  ducks  ?"   asked  the  gentleman. 

The  man  stared  at  him,  but  did 
not  reply. 

"Will  half-a-crown  satisfy  you?" 
again  asked  the  gentleman. 

The  countryman  nodded,  and  gladly 
accepted  the  coin. 

Bang  went  the  gentleman's  gun, 
killing  six  of  the  ducks. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  put  diem 
into  his  bag,  he  said,  "I  think  I 
have  made  a  good  bargain." 

"So  have  I,"  said  the  countryman, 
as  he  strolled  off,  "for  them  ducks 
ain't  mine." 


Humor  in  the  Magazines 


SENATOR  Tillman  tells  a  story 
on  himself  as  to  how  he  was 
identified  by  a  post-office  money 
order  clerk  when  he  first  arrived  at 
the  Capital  City. 

After  being  in  the  city  a  few  days 
he  dropped  in  at  the  post-office  to 
cash  a  money  order. 

"Do  you  know  any  one  here  who 
could  identify  you  ?"  asked  the  clerk. 

"Well,  no,"  the  Senator  answered. 
"Is  that  necessary  ?  I  am  Ben  Till- 
man, of  South  Carolina." 

The  clerk  smiled,  then  asked  the 
Senator  if  he  didn't  have  some  let- 
ters or  papers  that  would  make  him 
known  to  the  post-office  authorities. 

The  Senator  had  put  on  a  new  suit 
that  morning,  and  had  neglected  to 
transfer  his  letters,  but  he  had  his 
pocket-book  with  him.  Digging  down 
in  his  trousers  pocket,  he  drew  forth 
his  wallet  and  proceeded  to  search 
for  an  article  of  identification,  but 
could  find  nothing  but  a  small  photo- 
graph of  himself. 

"This  will  do,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
handing  it  to  the  money  order  clerk. 

"Why,  sure  !  That's  you,  all 
right,"  remarked  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  handing  over  the  cash. 

>»    ^ 

A  country  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  found  himself  an  honored  guest 
in  the  gorgeous  Grosvenor-square 
residence  of  the  Snookes. 

His  host  took  him  over  the  man- 
sion, and  took  care  that  he  should 
not  miss  any  of  its  magnificance. 

"We've  even  got  a  musical  arrange- 
ment in  the  bathroom,"  he  remarked 
casually,  "so  that  you  can  take  your 
bath  to  the  accompaniment  of  sweet 
music.    Good  idea,  isn't  it  ?" 


The  old  gentleman  said  it  was,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  trying  it 
next  morning. 

When  he  came  down  to  breakfast 
they  asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  He 
sniffed   in  aristocratic  disgust. 

"It  is  an  abomination,  like  all 
modern  mventions,"  he  said.  "Bah  ! 
If  you'll  believe  me,  sir,  that  wretch- 
ed musical  box  struck  up  'God  Save 
the  King,'  and  kept  on  playing  it, 
and  I  had  to  take  my  bath  standing 
up,  sir.  I  expect  I.  shall  catch  my 
death  of  cold.    Ugh  !" 

When  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  boom  in  Kansas  a  great  many 
years  ago,  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  property  was  as  great  as  it  had 
been  to  acquire  it. 

One  day,  a  lawyer  while  traveling 
along  a  country  road  met  an  old 
friend  of  his  wearily  but  happily  lead- 
ing a  reluctant  cow  toward  town. 
Inquiry  drew  out  the  reply  that  he 
had  acquired  the  cow  in  exchange  for 
a  city  lot. 

"And  do  you  know,"  said  the  new 
owner  of  the  bovine,  laughing,  "I 
just  turned  a  great  trick  with  that 
old  bewhiskered  rube.  He  can't  read 
a  word,  and  in  the  deed  I  worked  off 
two  lots  on  him  instead  of  one." 

The  pessimist  always  is  unhappy, 
and  when  no  definite  thing  is  before 
him  to  worry  about,  the  reason  that 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  him  makes 
him  unhappy. 

The  pessimist  says  :  "Business  is 
not  half  as  good  as  it  would  be  if  it 
was  twice  as  good  as  it  is."  The 
optimist   says  :     "Business   is    twice 
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as  good  as  it  would  be  if  it  was  only 
half  as  good  as  it  is." 

Grizzley  Pete  of  Frozen  Dog,  Idaho, 
is  an  optimist,  and  Webb  Grubb  of 
the  same  town  is  a  pessimist.  A 
short  time  ago  they  had  a  big  rain- 
storm out  there.  Webb  Grubb  kick- 
ed about  the  rain.  Grizzley  Pete,  all 
wreathed  in  smiles,  said  :  "Rain  is  a 
mighty  good  thing  to  lay  the  dust." 
A  few  days  later  the  sun  came  out 
oppressively  warm.  Webb  Grubb 
kicked  about  the  warm  weather. 
Grizzley  Pete,  again  in  smiles,  said  : 
"Hot  weather  and  sunshine  is  a 
mighty  good  thing  to  dry  the  mud." 

M.  E.  Ingalls,  the  railroad  mag- 
nate of  the  middle  west,  whose  inter- 
ests are  more  or  less  allied  with  the 
Vanderbilt  system,  is  no  exception  to 
prominent  men  of  business,  inasmuch 
as  he  retains  an  ante-room  where 
callers  are  required  to  state  their 
errands  before  being  admitted  to  the 
official  stronghold. 

Not  long  ago,  however,  one  indi- 
vidual swept  the  entire  arrangement 
aside  by  stalking  past  the  outer  sec- 
retaries with  an  air  of  authority 
which  disarmed  them.  He  boldly 
pushed  open  the  door  to  the  sanctum 
and  entered.  Taken  by  surprise,  Mr. 
Ingalls  looked  up  and  beheld  a  tall, 
bronzed  personage,  surveying  the 
apartment  with  an  inquiring  eye.  The 
newcomer   demanded   sharply  : 

"Is   Ingalls  here  ?" 

"I  am  'Ingalls',"  returned  the  mag- 
nate laconically. 

The  stranger  strode  to  the  desk 
and  threw  down  an  envelope. 

"Letter  for  you,"  he  said,  curtly. 

Mr.  Ingalls  read  it  and  frowned. 

"Do  you  know  what  is  in  this  let- 
ter ?"  he  demanded. 


"Yep.  The  station  agent  in  my 
town  said  if  I'd  fetch  that  to  you 
I'd  git  a  job." 

"Indeed  !  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  more  becoming  in  you,  as  an  ap- 
plicant at  least,  to  knock  on  the 
door  before  entering  and  remove  your 
hat  while  in  the  office  ?  And  further, 
would  it  not  be  more  seemly  in  you 
to  inquire  for  Mr.  Ingalls,  rather 
than  for  Ingalls  ?" 

Beneath  this  merited  rebuke  the 
man  moved  not  a  muscle. 

"Give  me  the  letter,"  he  said,  sob- 
erly. 

Mr.  Ingalls  promptly  handed  over 
the  letter,  and  the  visitor  went  out, 
closing  the  door  behind  him  without 
a  word.  While  the  clerks  were  still 
grinning  over  the  incident,  there  was 
a  timid  knock  at  the  door.  The  door 
was  opened.  He  entered  with  an  obse- 
quious bow,  carefully  wiped  his  feet, 
removed  his  hat,  and  meekly  said  : 

"Is  Mr.  Ingalls  here  ?" 

The  magnate  beamed.  "Ah,  my 
young  friend,"  said  he  graciously, 
"that  is  better.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?" 

The  countryman  drew  himself  up 
with  a  ferocious  glare.  "Do  for  me?" 
he  yelled.  "Do  for  me  ?  You  can  go 
to  h ,  you  little  bald-headed  duf- 
fer !  That's  what  you  kin  do  for 
me  !" 

And  he  withdrew,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him. 

^    >^ 

Salesman  :  "Let  me  show  you  our 
latest  machines.  We  have  a  motor- 
car now  that  can  climb  any  hill  on 
earth." 

Chaffeur  :  "That's  nothing.  The 
last  one  you  sold  me  tried  to  climb 
a  tree  " 


The    Busy    Man's    Book    Shelf 


Some  Interesting 
Books  of  the 
Month   Reviewed 


Business. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS— By 
Samuel  E.  Sparling,  Ph.D.   (Toron- 

,  to:  the  Macmillan  Co.,  Ltd.,  $1.25 
net.)  Shows  the  advantages  of  per- 
fect organization  in  business.  The 
opening  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
classification  of  business  activities  ; 
in  the  remaining  ones  the  principles 
of  organization  are  discussed. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MEROHiANT— 
By  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham.  (Chi- 
cago, Forbes  &,  Company.  $1.20 
net.)  Contains  practical  experience 
of  the  very  best  kind.  It  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  in  busi- 
ness and  to  the  beginner  in  mer- 
cantile affairs '  it  is  indispensable. 

HOW  MONEY  IS  MADE  IN  SE- 
CURITY INVESTMENTS  ~  By 
Henry  Hall.  This  book  aims  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  man 
with  moderate  capital  by  pointing 
out  the  necessary  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  security  investments.  These 
investments  made  in  a  shrewd  and 
conservative  manner  ensure  a  for- 
tune possibly  in  a  series  -A  years 
and  certainly  in  a  lifetime. 


THE  PITFALLS  OF  SPECULA- 
TION—By  Thomas  Gibson.  {Kew 
York  :  The  Moody  Corporation. 
$1.10  net).  A  valuable  work  indi- 
cating that  speculation  is  not  only 
a  safe  but  a  legitimate  business 
when  business  methods  are  applied 
to  it.  The  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  speculators 
are  pointed  out  as  well  as  the 
methods  by  which  the  minority 
have  succeeded. 

Fiction. 

CHIPPINGE  BOROUGH.— By  Stan- 
ley J.  Weyman.  (Toronto  :  Macmil- 
lan Co.  $1.50).  A  tale  of  the  days 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  intro- 
ducing several  8f  the  famous  char- 
acters of  the  period  and  giving  an 
excellent  picture  of  English  life  at 
that  time. 

LITTLE  BROWN  MOUSE,  A.-By 
Madame  Albanesi.  (Toronto  :  Copp, 
Clark.  $1.25.)  A  pretty  story  writ- 
ten in  a  simple  and  natural  style. 
Corinthia  Besant,  an  American  girl, 
takes  possession  of  a  small  estate 
in  England,  which  had  been  left  to 
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her  by  a  distant  relative.  She  dis- 
covers that  a  great  injustice  had 
been  done  to  the  rightful  heir. 
Eventually,  through  her  instrumen- 
tality, John  Harland  comes  to  his 
own  again,  with  the  usual  denoue- 
ment of  a  happy  marriage. 

LOUIS'  SALADS  AND  CHAFING 
DISHES.— By  Louis  Muckensturin. 
(Boston  :  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.)  The  work  of 
three  masters  in  the  culinary  art. 
Two  are  head  chefs  at  large  and 
prominent  clubs  in  Boston,  while 
the  third  holds  a  highly  responsible 
position  in  one  of  the  leading  Bo- 
hemian resorts  in  the  same  city. 
The  receipts  arc  new  and  are  pre- 
pared purposely  for  this  book,  while 
the  practical  side  has  been  brought 
forward  in  each  case,  most  of  the 
receipts  being  only  for  three  or 
four  persons. 

RICHARD  ELLIOTT,  FINAiXCIER. 
—By  George  Carling.  (Boston:  Page 
&  Co.  .1;L50.)  The  methods  of  high 
finance  practised  by  the  huge  mo- 
nopolists of  America  is  the  subject 
of  this  informing  book.  Richard 
Elliott  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  financial  greed.  Cruel  and 
relentless  in  his  dealings,  self-de- 
luded as  to  his  own  motives,  he 
pursues  his  successful  financial  ca- 
reer until  he  meets  retributive  jus- 
tice in  the  person  of  an  unacknow- 
ledged son,  acting  as  the  agent  of 
the  most  gigantic  monopoly  of 
modern  times.  The  book  repels  and 
fascinates  at  the  same  time. 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  TOBIAH.— By 
Una  L.  Silberrad.  (Toronto:  Copp 
Clark.  $1.25.)  In  this  delightful 
collection  of  short  stories  the  auth- 
or has  depicted  the  England  of 
Puritan  times  in  the  quaint  phrase- 
ology then  in  use.  Pathos  and  hu- 
mor    are  blended     in   many   of   the 


situations  in  which  Tobiah,  the  Dis- 
senter, figures  as  the  doughty  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
the  friend  of  the  distressed,  and  the 
terror  of  evil-doers. 

UNDERTOW,  THE.— By  Robert  E. 
Knowles.  (The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  Toronto.  $1.25.)  A  story  by 
the  author  of  "St.  Cuthbert's" 
which  is  a  distinct  advance  upon 
its  predecessor.  Mr.  Knowles  has, 
in  the  portraiture  of  Stephen  Wis- 
hart,  shown  how  restraining  grace 
operating  through  the  discipline  of 
life  conquers  natural  impulse  and 
ennobles  and  enriches  character.  His 
sterling  old  Scotch  father  and  his 
devoted  brother  Reuben  are  second 
only  in  interest  to  the  hero.  Father 
O'Rourke  with  his  large  heart,  un- 
certain orthodoxy  and  rich  Irish 
brogue  enacts  the  part  of  mentor 
and  fairy  godmother  enlivening  the 
pages  of  this  entertaining  book 
with  touches  of  characteristic  hu- 
mor. 

WHEN  LOVE  SPEAKS.-By  Will 
Payne.  (Toronto  :  Maomillan  Co. 
$1.50.)  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  small 
American  town  containing  the  usual 
ingredients  of  modern  middle-class 
society.  David  Donovan,  the  hero, 
by  virtue  of  innate  nobility  of  char- 
acter, perceives  and  acts  upon  tjie 
truth  that  the  basis  of  all  right 
dealings  between  man  and  man  lies 
in  that  larger  charity  which  ais- 
tinguishes  between  the  sins  of  frail- 
ty and  the  wrongdoing  of  evil  in- 
tention. Louise  Holmes,  the  ..e^u- 
tiful  girl  whom  he  marries,  would 
pin  him  down  to  a  narrower  creed, 
but  she  too,  in  time,  learns  the  les- 
son that  the  voice  of  love  >  is  more 
potent  than  the  voice  of  judgment. 
Miscellaneous. 

TCHAIKOVSKL— By  E.  Markham 
Lee.      (London  :     George     Bell      &i 
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Sons.  Is.  net.)  A  neat  little  poc- 
ket volume  giving  the  story  of 
Tchaikovski's  life,  with  several  il- 
lustrations. 

AMONG  BAVARIAN  INNS.  —  By 
Frank  Roy  Fraprie.  (Boston  :  L. 
C.  Page  &  Co.  $2.00.)  Uniform 
with  the  Little  Pilgrimages  among 
English  and  French  Inns  and  giving 
a  pleasing  description  of  little  jour- 
neys into  the  Bavarian  Highlands, 
with  reminiscences  of  student  and 
artist  life  in  Munich. 

ART  OF  THE  DRESDEN  GAL- 
LERY.—By  Julia  de  Wolf  Addison. 
(Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  &!  Co.  $2.00 
net.)  The  latest  addition  to  the 
Art  Galleries  of  Europe  series,  con- 
taining notes  and  observations  up- 
on the  old  and  modern  masters  and 


paintings  in  the  Royal  collection, 
with  bibliography  and  index  and 
many  reproductions  of  paintings. 

BRAVEST  DEED  I  EVER  SAW.— 
Stories  of  Personal  Experience. 
(Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Toron- 
to :  Copp,  Clark  Co.)  A  handsome 
volume  containing  records  of  the 
personal  experience  of  many  brave 
men  told  by  Earl  Roberts,  Baden- 
Powell,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  others.  Illustrat- 
ed. 

OVER  THE  NUTS  AND  WINE.— By 
James  Clarence  Harvey.  (New 
York  :  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.  75 
cents.)  A  book  of  original  toasts 
and  epigrams,  printed  in  two  colors 
on  antique  bufi  paper. 


No  one  is  defeated  until  he  gives  up. 

That  man  has  failed  who  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a 
good  opinion  of  himself. 

Hard  times  has  a  good  many  relatives.  It  is  the 
twin  brother  of  the  blues. 

The  most  tljangerous  force  in  this  country  is  the  for- 
tune with  no  character  behind  it. 

What  the  superior  man  seeks  is  in  himself  ;  what  tlve 
small  man  seeks  is  in  others. 
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(FROM    JANUARY    DRY    GOODS    REVIEW) 


WHETHER  or  not  the  two  and 
two  and  a  half  inch  tie  will 
supplant  the  three-inch  four- 
in-hand  within  the  next  season  pro- 
vides food,  for  speculation  in  the  trade 
just  now.  We  believe  the  Spring  will 
find  a  tendency  toward  the  smaller 
widths  to  wear  with  the  straight  fold 
collar  of  medium  height,  but  that  the 
larger  widths  will  still  be  decidedly 
in  the  lead.  The  generous  knot  tied 
witli  a  three-inch  four-in-hand  has  an 
attractiveness  that  assures  it  of  sub- 
stantial favor  for  some  considerable 
time  yet.  On  a  wing  collar,  which  is 
to  enjoy  continued  vogue,  the  smaller 
widths  would  make  poor  substitutes. 

With  narrower  neckwear  brighter 
shades  in  wide  range  will  be  encour- 
aged. These  are  bound  to  be  well  re- 
presented in  the  Spring  lines,  al- 
though the  principal  demand  will  cen- 
tre on  the  quieter  tones  of  the  kind 
worn  this  Winter. 

We  have  recently  seen  some  ex- 
tremely "hot"  colors  in  three-inch 
satins.  While  they  are  in  limited  de- 
mand just  now  they  serve  as  a  f' re- 
cast of  bright  shades   for   next   Fall. 

For  Spring  tlie  leading  color,  in  our 
opinion,  will  be  red.  Indications 
point  to  a  big  demand  all  through 
the  range  of  plains  and  self-patterns. 
G-rey  should  be  an  active  line  also. 
It  will  wear  well  with  either  blue  or 
grey  suitings.  There  is  some  slight 
feeling  also  that  navies,  with  coin 
dot,  should  be  strong. 

Fof  Summer  wash  neckwear  will 
be  again  to  the  front,  and  manufac- 
turers expect  to  produce  some  ex- 
ceedingly nice  goods.  One  pattern 
that  appeals  to  us  as  having  fine  pos- 


sibilities  is   a  cream   or   white     with 
coin  dot. 

For  Summer  wash  nechwear  will 
to  favor  the  square  end,  tying  in 
compact,  yet  loose-looking  knot,  the 
same  width  right  across. 

Fancy  blue  suitings  are  doing  well 
for  Spring,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
can  in  one  season  supplant  the  greys, 
which  are  reported  to  be  selling  al- 
most as  well  as  last  year.  The  re- 
markable vogue  of  grey  leads  many 
to  believe  that  the  public  is  tiring  of 
it.  However,  it  has  another  quality 
besides  appearance  to  recommend  it, 
that  of  not  showing  the  dust.  On 
this  account  alone  it  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive a  wide  favor.  Then,  the  fact 
that  overchccks  have  largely  taken 
the  place  of  plains  will  relieve  the 
monotony  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
help  the  situation  materially.  There 
will  assuredly  be  not  so  large  a  de- 
mand as  last  year,  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  claim  that  the  color  has 
become  monotonous  to  numbers  of 
people,  who,  while  still  retaining  it 
in  purely  business  suits,  will  be  glad 
of  the  variety  which  fancy  blues  af- 
ford. The  latter  are  in  wide  range. 
Sales  so  far  seem  to  indicate  that 
those  peculiar  shades  with  a  purple 
tinge  are  catching  the  eye  of  tailors 
catering  to  fashionable  trade. 

Light  shades  of  flannel,  with  stripe 
or  plaid  effects  in  grey  and  cream 
promise  to  be  the  favorite  waistcoat- 
ings  for  Spring.  The  three  button 
garment,  with  long  narrow  opening, 
and  with  lapels  narrow  at  the  top 
and  broader  at  the  bottom,  will  like- 
Iv  be  most  favored. 
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Our  Midwinter 
Reduction  Sale 

Proved  an  Unprecedented  Success 
will  continue  until  Feb.  15th 

25  %  Off 

SEND   FOR  OUR  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
Mail  Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

GOURIAnTbABAYAN  &  GO. 

Oriental  Rug  and  Art  Importers 

40  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


T^wenty 
Years  of 
Floor 
Laying 


have  qualified  us  to  ad- 
vise as  experts  in  this 
branch  of  housefurnish- 
ing.  Write  for  our  cata- 
logue of  floor  designs. 

ELLIOTT  &k  SON, 

Limited 

Manufacturers 
79  King  St.  W..  Toronto 


The  Embeliisiiment 
of  a  Home 


depends  very  largely  upon  its 
Mantels  and  Fireplace  Fittings. 

See  that  yours  are  right. 

We  are  specialists  in  this 
class  of  work  ;  also  Wall  and 
Floor  Tiling. 


The  O'Keeffe  Mantel  and  Tile  Co. 

97  Yonge  Street,   Toronto 

(Gerhard  H&intxman  Bldg,) 
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"Why  wear  hats  ?"  During  last 
Suminer  this  question  became  quite 
a  burning  one.  The  matter,  as  it 
were,  came  to  a  head.  People  wrote 
to  the  newspapers  extolling  the  ad- 
vantages of  abandoning  headgear  and 
leaving  the  hatters  to  their  fate. 

Dangers  which  never  before  seemed 
to  strike  anybody  very  forcibly  were 
declared  to  lurk  in  the  use  of  the 
ubiquitous  'bowler,'  (derby),  the  re- 
splendent "topper,"  and  even  the  airy 
if  eccentric  Panama.  Baldness,  blind- 
ness, and  insanity  were  some  of  thi 
evils  for  which  the  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  covering  the  head  was  said  to 
be  responsible  in  a  more  or  less 
alarming  degree.  The  public  was 
earnestly  requested  to  study  the  case 
of  the  rude  and  uncivilized  races  of 
mankind,  among  whom  the  imperti- 
nent question  of  "Who's  your  hat- 
ter ?"  is  never  heard. 

"Who  ever  saw  a  bald  Bingo  ?" 
was  triumphantly  asked.  And  there 
was  silence.  And  again  :  "Find  us  a 
Papuan  in  pince-nez,"  was  the  next 
poser.  Nobody  found  him.  Then, 
"What  about  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Ashanti  ?"  proved  a  regular  floorer. 
There  was  nothing  about  it.  Pre- 
sumably there  isn't  one. 

All  this  sort  of  thing  suggested 
that  in  countries  where  the  hat  is 
scarcely  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
baldness,  blindness,  and  brain-sofien- 
iug  are  extremely  rare.  In  Enghin.l, 
on  the  contrary,  where  hatters  M<  ui- 
ish,  almost  every  other  man  one 
meets  is  bald— or  getting  m  that 
way— and  wears  glasses  ;  whilst  the 
official  returns  prove  how  rapidly  lun- 
acy is  increasing  in  our  midst. 

Thus  the  No  Hat  movement  was 
given  a  fresh  and  vigorous  start. 
Many  recuits  were  attracted,  and 
seemed  to  catch  on  to  the  barehead- 
ed idea  of  the  thing.     Piccadilly    be- 


came as  hatless  as  Capel  Court, 
where  a  covering  for  the  head  is  al- 
ways scorned  by  the  sturdy  stock- 
jobber. "Hats  off  !"  at  Henley  and 
Hurlingham  ;  "boaters"  barred  at 
Brighton  and  Bognor  !  Cyclists  pnd 
motorists  caught  the  craze — and  bad 
colds  ;  hatters  glared  gloomily  out  of 
their  shop-windows  upon  bare  heads 
of  brown  and  ginger  and  auburn  and 
jet,  close-cut  or  curly,  until  \isions 
of  lost  trade  and  early  banktuptcy 
troubled  them. 

It  may  be  that  the  No  Hat  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Summer  of  1904, 
chilled  by  the  rigors  of  an  English 
Winter  and  early  Spring  will  droop 
and  die  and  be  heard  of  no  more  in 
the  land,  being  relegated  to  the  lim- 
bo of  forgotten  fads.  Again,  it  may 
happen  that  the  movement  will  go 
on  and  prosper,  and  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  disappearing  hair  and  other 
troubles. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  going 
about  hatless  at  all  times,  the  writ- 
er will  proceed  to  show  the  result  of 
certain  experiments  carried  out  to 
ascertain  how  the  temperature  of  a 
man's  head  is  affected  by  the  various 
coverings  which  calling,  custom,  or 
choice  decides.  A  philosopher  has  be- 
fore now  impressed  us  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  keeping  "our  feet  warm 
and  our  heads  cool,  if  we  our  span 
should  live  the  full."  And  we  cer- 
tainly all  know  how  unpleasant  it  is 
for  us  when  these  conditions  are  re- 
versed and  our  heads  are  hot  while 
our  feet  are  cold  ! 

Some  No  Hat  enthusiasts  declare 
that  it  is  good  for  man— at  least,  for 
his  hair— to  remain  bareheaded  under 
a  broiling  sun  for  any  number  of 
hours.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  a  rational 
head-covering  under  such  conditions 
would  appear  preferable  to  the  mind 
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Modern  conditions  demand  that  men  be 
well  dressed.  The  high  cost  of  living  compels 
careful  spending  of  money.  This  business 
was  organized  to  meet  these  circumstances. 
Our 

METHODS  ARE 
ENTIR^ELY    DIFFERENT 

From  those  of  ordinary  tailors.  We  buy 
direct  from  the  mills.  We  cut  out  whole- 
salers' and  jobbers'  profits,  and  thus  place 
rare  advantages  before  our  patrons. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  in  the 
making.  We  are  "Tailors  of  Taste."  We 
make  to  measure  only. 

Crown  TailJiring  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto 

Canada's  Best  Tailors  and  Owners  of  the  largest 
Tailoring    premises  in  the    Dominion. 
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of  the  average  person.  P'or  instance, 
in  the  course  of  the  experiments  with 
which  this  article  deals,  it  was  found 
that  with  the  thermometer  register- 
ing 92  degrees  in  the  sun,  a  small 
instrument  placed  inside  a  Panama 
hat  worn  by  a  man  of  average  size 
and  weight,  who  sat  in  the  open  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  marked  the 
temperature  at  78  degrees  Fahr. 
only  ! 

The  same  man,  of  course,  was  the 
subject  upon  which  all  the  succeedi«ig 
experiments  were  carried  out.  in 
each  case  he  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  sun  while  wearing  the 
different  forms  of  headgear,  inside  of 
which  a  sensitive  thermometer  was 
fixed  within  an  inch  of  the  crown  of 
the  head.  Each  test  was  'm,ade  on 
the  same  day,  whilst  the  heat  of  the 
sun    remained    practically    unchanged. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
as  an  effective  light  protection  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  on  a  warm  Sum- 
mer day,  nothing  is  better  than  a 
genuine  Panama  hat..  The  tests  prov- 
ed this  conclusively.  Its  lightness 
and  power  of  throwing  off  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  apparently  unequalh  il 
by  any  other  form  of  headgear. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  comes  the 
fine  white  straw  Homburg  (fedora) 
under  which  the  thermometer,  in  ex- 
actly similar  conditions  as  in  Ihe 
Panama  hat  registered  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  inside  it  at  80  de- 
grees. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
good  straw  Homburg  hat  runs  the 
more  expensive  Panama  very  closely 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  head  cool 
in  the  warmest  weather.  A  great 
deal,  of  course,  depends  on  the  weight 
of  a  hat  whether  it  proves  a  good  or 
bad  article  for  its  purpose,  and  on 
this  point  the  Homburg  scored. 

The  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween the  popular   "boater"    (sailor) 


straw  and  its  more  aristocratic  re- 
lation the  Homburg  proved  to  be  ex- 
actly the  number  of  degrees  between 
the  latter  and  the  Panama.  The 
boater,  of  course,  owing  to  its  great- 
er need  of  strength,  is  built  on  less 
fine  lines  than  either  of  its  straw 
superiors.  Consequently  it  is  warm- 
er in  the  wearing  and  heavier  as  well. 
It  is  the  least  desirable  of  the 
"straw"  tribe  so  far  as  immunity 
from  heat-conducting  in  concerned. 
Its  registered  82  degrees  Fahr.  are 
somewhat  surprising  considering  that 
it  is  produced  only  for  Sumimer  wear. 
Having  accounted  for  the  straw 
contributions  to  the  great  hat  fam- 
ily, the  next  head-wear  to  be  dealt 
with  is  the  "white"  felt  Homburg. 
Now,  although  the  specimen  tested 
was  particularly  light  in  weight  and 
as  pale  in  color  as  the  lightest  tone 
of  grey  permissible  to  be  known  as 
"a  white  hat,"  it  proved  to  be  much 
warmer  in  wearing  than  even  the 
boating  straw.  Its  appearance,  no 
doubt,  and  stylish  shape  are  respon- 
sible for  its  great  popularity  with 
many  people  who  could  easily  afford 
the  more  expensive  and  cooler  Pan- 
ama, than  which  it  is  actually  8  de- 
grees warmer,  for  the  thermometer 
fixed  inside  the  felt  Homburg  during 
the  space  it  was  worn  for  testing 
purposes  registered  8G  degrees. 

The  tests  provided  a  surprise  in  the 
shape  of  recording  the  fact  that  a 
tall  silk  hat  is  by  no  means  the  swel- 
tering form  of  headgear  it  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be.  For  years  it 
has  been  denounced  as  the  most  un- 
comfortable type  of  hat  manufactur- 
ed for  the  use  of  civilians  ;  it  has 
brought  upon  itself  the  abuse  of  half 
a  century  from  those  who  wear  it 
and  keep  on  wearing  it.  And  to 
think  that  this  so-called  monstrosity 
of  civilized  wearing  apparel  is  by  no 
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"Jaeger"  ^^oS^  Underwear 

The  Vital  Part  of  Every 
Maa's  Clothing 

Your  underwear  is  the  most  important  part  of  your  whole 
wardrobe. 

To  every  man  who  would  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
fort and  health  under  all  conditions  of  variable  weather 
and  the  changeable  temperatures  of  the  early  spring 
months,  "Jaeger"  Pure  Wool  Underwear  is  a  vital 
necessity.  It  is  soft,  light,  durable,  elastic  and  perfect 
fitting,  besides  affording  protection  against  chill  at  all 
times. 

Write  for   Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  42 
United  Uarmeni; 

DR.  JAEGER  CO.,  Limited,  t^rP^r'i".*.''."^;in!,V^.o"n"l?:r' 


GYMNASTICS. 
Expert  Performers  on  the  Horizontal  Bar. — Puck. 
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means  the  horrible  thing  of  torture 
we  are  told  it  is,  after  all  !  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  comes  out  very 
well  in  comparison  with  some  styles 
of  headgear.  It  is — comparatively- 
airy  and  cool  !  The  particular  sam- 
ple tested,  at  any  rate,  was  only  re- 
sponsible for  an  inside  temperature, 
whilst  worn,  of  89  degrees,  which  is 
not  so  bad  for  a  "topper." 

Why  are  "mortar-boards"  worn  by 
men  who  are  supposed  to  study  hard? 
One  would  think  a  cool  head  to  be 
absolutely  a  necessity  with  college 
folk.  Yet  they  wear  this  strange- 
looking  article  !  Close-fitting,  and 
often  heavy  and  made  of  warmth-in- 
ducing material,  it  may  be  good  to 
wear  during  the  colder  months,  but 
not  in  the  heat  of  Summer.  It  pro- 
duced, under  the  usual  test,  a  change 
in  the  register  up  to  92  degrees. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
comimon  "bowler"  registered  an  ex- 
actly similar  figure,  although  much 
heavier.  The  greater  air  space  of 
the  "bowler,"  no  doubt,  made  up 
for  the  disadvantage  of  its  weight 
compared  with  the  more  picturesque 
college  cap. 

The  Scotch  tweed  cap,  as  worn  for 
cycling,  golf,  etc.,  showed  just  two 
degrees  above  the  "bowler"  and 
"mortar-board." 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert, we  know  that  a  policeman's  life 
is  not  a  happy  one.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  reasons  is  that  he  is  bound  to 
wear  his  heavy  helmet  during  the  hot- 
test day  of  Summer.  Although  it  is 
really  lighter  than  it  looks,  it  is 
still,  with  its  metal  ornaments,  ribs, 
and  chain,  quite  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age officer  likes  to  carry  along  with 
him  on  his  noonday  beat,  especially 
when  the  Sumiiner  sun  loves  to  kiss 
the  metal  ornaments  and  linger  on 
their  lips,   whilst  the  color   and    the 


material  the  body  is  made  of  woula 
seem  to  have  been  specially  designed 
to  retain  as  much  heat  as  possible. 
Under  the  test,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  97  degrees — and  quite  high 
enough,  too  ! 

There  is  apparently  only  one  form 
of  headgear  warmer  than  the 
policeman's— that  is  the -yachting  or 
motoring  cap.  Each  is  built  on  very 
similar  lines  to  the  other.  When  worn 
for  its  especial  purpose,  the  yachting 
cap  or  motoring  cap  may  be  all 
right  ;  but  when  placed  upon  the  head 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  and  worn  un- 
der a  hot  sun  for  even  a  short  space, 
it  is  distinctly  a  roaster,  and  regis- 
ters a  temperature  of  98  degrees. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the 
various  tests  were  carried  out  indis- 
criminately, and  are  only  now  placed 
in  order  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est temperature  for  the  sake  of  easy 
comparison. 

New  features  in  the  hat  trade  are 
scarce,  Just  now  manufacturers  in 
all  quarters  seem  inclined  to  leave 
novelties  alone,  and  stick  to  styles 
upon  which  trade  is  certain. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for 
black  stiff  felt  hats,  jobbers  declare 
that  there  will  be  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  sufficient  supply  for  Spring  de- 
livery. 

There  will  be  a  great  many  more 
shirts  with  attached  collars  worn 
next  Summer  than  last,  and  they 
have  been  ordered  freely.  The  negli- 
gee will  again  be  the  leader,  although 
retailers  have  accorded  the  large 
pleated  bosom  quite  a  good  deal  of 
favor.  We  have  already  gone  pretty 
freely  into  the  matter  of  patterns 
and  qualities.  The  sale  af  coat  shirts 
is  improving  right  al(Mi<!;. 
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BENSON    &    HEDGES 
Celebrated  Cigarettes 

No.  1.     EGYPTIAN,  Medium  Size, S2,50  per   100 

No.  1.  "  Extra  Fine 3.50 

FINEST  VIRGINIAN,  Hand-Made 2.00 

Packed  in  Tins  of  50  and  100. 

Imported  English  Smoking  Tobaccos 

BENSON  &  HEDGES  MIXTURE,    Rich  but   not  strong        -  -        .        .  $2.50  per  lb. 

SPECIAL  MIXTURE,  particularly  Mild  and   Cool         2.50 

HIS   MAJESTY'S  MIXTURE,  Mellow,  Medium    Strength        -  -        .        .        S.OOJt." 
Pacl^ed  in  airtight  Tins  of  4  and  8  oz. 

BENSON     &    HEDGES 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

13  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Broadway,  New  York. 

183  St.  James  Street      -      MONTREAL 

N.B.— Messrs.  Benson  &  Hedges  DELIVER  FREE  anywhere  in  CANADA,  GREAT  BRITAIN 
and  the  UNITED  STATES. 


British  America 
Assurance  Company 

Incorporated  1833 

FIRE  and  MARINE 


CASH  CAPITAL,       -       $850,000.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS,       -     $2,119,347.89 

LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORCAKIZATION, 

$27,383,068.65 

HEAD  OFUCE 

BRITISH  AMERICA  BUILDINQ 

Cor.  Front  and  Scott  Sts.,  TORONTO 

HON.  GEO.  A.   COX,  President. 
P.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary. 

J.J.  KENNY,  Vice-President 
and  Managing  Director. 


FEARMAN'S 


f  English 
,  Breakfast 
I  Bacon 


is  the  very  best 
breakfast  that  you 
can  have.  Try  it. 
Your  grocer  will  get 
it  for  you,  if  not, 
we  will. 


F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 


UNITED 

HAMILTON 
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When  the  Employer 
wei§h<f  a.  xxiStja 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  your  employer  constantly  weighs  his  men, 
balancing  one  against  the  other? 

Of  two  men,  you  and  another,  both  equally  faithful  and  energetic,  the  thing 
that  decides  in  your  favor  or  against  you  is  training. 

The  untrained  man  kicks  the  beam — weighs  light;  the  trained  man  out- 
weighs him,  always.      He  must  be  kept,  promoted,  pushed  ahead. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  are  organized  to  give  you 
the  training  that  makes  you  indispensable  to  your  employer.  During  November  last 
year,  I..C.  S.  training  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  337  men,  bringing  them  promotions 
or  increased  salaries.     It  would  have  been  easy  for  you  to  have  been  one  of  them. 


Within  the  next  month  hundreds 
more  will  be  advanced  as  the  result 
of  I.  C.  S.  training.  Will  you  be  one  of 
them.'^  You  can  be,  without  leaving 
your  home  or  present  work.  It  makes 
no  difference  where  you  live,  what  you 
do,  or  how  little  you  earn. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  get 
the  training  on  your  side  with  which  you 
must  always  outbalance  your  competitor. 

Secure  the  added  weight  with  your 
employer  which  enables  you  to  demand 
an  advance  and  get  it. 

Facts  are  facts.  You  are  being 
weighed  every  day.  Don't  be  found 
IPantingf     Fill  out  the  coupon  at  once. 

Act  NOW! 


Roukkeei>er 
Stenographer 
Advertixpment  Writer 
Show  Card  Mriter 
Window  Trimmer 
Comniereial  Luvr 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Siipt. 
Electrician 
Electrical  Eni^ineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Telephone  Engineer 
Electric  Lighting  Supt. 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary  Engineer 


19  Civil  Engineer 

20  Kuildiiig  Contraetor 

21  Architec'l  Draftsman 
2a  Architect 

28  Structural  Engineer 
24  Kridge  Engineer  / 
23  Mining  Engineer     '' 


^''     International 
,''     CorrespondGnce  i 
Schools, 

''    Box  956,SCRANT0N,PA.  I 

riease explain,  without  further 
obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can 
qualify  for  a  larger  salary  in  the 
position  numbered 


Name. 


Street  and  Ko. 
City 
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Hotel 
Empire 

BROADWAY 
AND  SIXTY-THIRD 

STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
LUXURY  WITHOUT  EXTRAVAGANCE 

AND 

ELEGANCE  WITHOUT  OSTENTATION 

All  Surface  cars  pass  or  transfer  to  door 
Subway  and  "L"  stations  two  minutes 

Rooms,  with  Detached  Bath,  -   $1.50  per  day  up 
Rooms,  with  Private  Bath,   -    -  2.00     "    " 
Suites,  with  Private  Balh,  -    ■     3.50     "    " 

A  fine  Library  of  choice  literature, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  our  guests 

European  Plan,  also  C«ombination  Breakfasts, 
Table  d'Hote  Luncheons  and  Dinners 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE  FINE  MUSIC 

Send  for  Guide  of  New  York— Free 


W.  JOHNSON    QUINN,  Proprietor 


Mrs.  W.  H,  Waliing's 
Cottage 

1209  Pacific  Ave.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  NJ. 


Central  location 
Large,  cheerful  rooms 
Wide  porches 
Resident  physician 
Open  all  the  year 


TERMS    UPON    APPLICATION 


lEe  LENOX  HOTEL 


IN 


BUFFALO 


MODERN.      HIGHEST   GRADE.      FIRE    PROOF. 

OUR      OWN    ELECTRIC    CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIVELY    FOR     PATRONS,    every 
few  minutes  between  the  Hotel,  Depots, Wharves 
and  through  the  Business  Disrict. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN 
Rates,  $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

GEORGE    OUCIiSCHBRER,  Prop. 


To  Tourists 


I  am  open  for  engagements  to 
take  tourists  into  any  part  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Morocco.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  sights.  Have 
taken  some  Canadians  to  interestmg 
parts  seldom  seen  by  even  experi- 
enced tourists.  Terms  very  reason- 
able. By  arranging  m  advance  can 
meet  the  steamer  and  take  parties. 
For  tourists  whose  time  is  limited,  I 
can,  if  they  arrange  with  me  in  ad- 
vance, show  them  the  principal 
places  of  interest  in  Southern  Spain 
and  Morocco,  and  bring  them  back 
in  time  to  proceed  by  the  next 
steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those 
with  more  time  I  have  very  interest- 
ing trips  lasting  from  one  to  three 
months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the 
Editor,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 

JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 
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MuskokA 

% 

THE    WAY 

XHIS     SUMMER 

v / 

BOOKS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

Business  Short  Cuts 

This  book  is  full  of  "wrinkles  "  as  to  the  shortest  way  of  carrying 
out  your  office  duties.  Over  one  hundred  different  subjects  are 
treated  upon — any  one  of  thera  will  show  you  how  to  simplify  detail 
work.    Articles  on 


Lightning  Addition 

Rules  for  Locating  Errors  in  Trial 

Balances 
Some  Arithmetical  Oddities 
A  Quick  Collecting  System 
Handling  Orders 


A  Quick  System  of  Filling  Orders 

Figuring  Percentages 

A  Card  System  for  the  Memory 

Distributing  Letters 

Time  Savers  for  the  Office  Man 

PERPETUAL  INVENTORIES 


and  numerous  other  subjects 

"  Short  Cuts  "  is  full  of  sound,  practical  advice  to  the  man  anxious 
to  save  time — and  therefore  accomplish  more  work.  It  will  prove  an 
eye-opener  to  you — you  will  marvel  at  the  easy  solution  to  seemingly 
difficult  questions. 

Send  To-day.         Price,  post  paid,  01,OO 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal        Toronto        Winnipeg 
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16 


magnificent 

HOTELS 

owned 

and 

operated 

by 

the 


The  Chateau  Frontenac 


Quebec 


CANADIAN   PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 


The  Royal  Alexandra  Winnipeg 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  palatial 
hotels  in  America.     Opened  in  1906. 


—a   chain   of   comfort 

and  luxury  across 

Canada 

Hotels  at  Quebec,  Montreal.  St.  Andrews,  N.B., 
McAdam  Junction,  N.B.,  Caledonia  Springs, 
Winnipeg,  Moose  Jaw,  Banff  Springs,  Laggan, 
Field,  Emerald  Lake,  Glacier,  Revelstoke, 
Sicamous,  Vancouver  and,  under  construction, 
one  at  Victoria,  B.C. 

every  one  a  model  of  perfect 

equipment  and  capable 

management 


For  information  write 

C.  B.  FOSTER 

District  Passeng^er  Agent,  0.  P.  Ry. 

TORONTO 


Banff  Hotel 


Banff,  Alberta 
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Here  is  Your  Opportunity ! 


WE  are  desirous  of  securing  good  live 
men  and  women  in   every  town  to 
take  charge  of  the  subscription  busi- 
ness of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine.   Our  offer 
will  make  it  well  worth  your  while  accepting 
our  proposition. 

The  magazine  pleases  all  who  read  it. 
Sample  copies  invariably  bring  us  regular  sub- 
scribers. There  are  hundreds  in  your  town 
who  would  subscribe  if  they  could  but  examine 
a  copy  of  our  publication.  Now  is  the  time  the 
magazine  reader  is  revising  his  lists  for  1907. 

Send  for  a  prospectus  TO-DAY  and  secure 
the  agency  for  your  territory. 


The  Maclean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Because  ''The  Twentieth  Century 
belongs  to  Canada**  the  birth  of 

•••  1  rllC««. 

Financial  Post 

was  as  inevitable  as  iL  was  necessary 

This  Weekly  will  contain  all  the  financial  news  available  on  invest- 
ments.    Accuracy  is  aimed  at,  but  technicality  is  avoided. 

The  Post  will  print  reliable  news  in  a  readable  manner.  Finance 
has  its  romances  as  well  as  its  dry  bones. 

Every  Investor,  large  or  small,  can  find  something  that  will  in- 
terest him.  Canadian  securities  will  be  fully  and  completely  dealt  with 
each  week. 

A  page  will  be  devoted  to  banks  and  banking  interests.  There  will  be 
special  articles  for  depositors. 

Every  Young  Man  determined  to  make  a  success  of  life  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  self-help  articles. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA  is  a  twentieth  century  news- 
paper which  no  investor  in  Canada — especially  at  this  time— can  afford  to 
be  without. 

Mailed  to  any  address  in  the  Dominion,  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Europe  for  $3.00  annually. 

Published    by 

MacLean  Publishing  Co.,Limiteci 

J.  B.  MACLEAN,  President.  STEWART   HOUSTON,  Managing  Editor. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  OUR 
NEAREST  OFFICE. 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  LONDON,  ENG. 

10  Front  St.  E.         232  McGiil  St.       511  Union  Bank  Bld^^.       88  Fleet  St. 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 

is  a  feature  ot  magazines  that  has  proved  a  big  success.  The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  purely  local. 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  has  a  wide  and  influential  circulation  throughout  Canada,  United  States  and 
England.  The  readers  ot  this  magazine  are  men  of  affairs  ;  a  class  who  have  sufficient  means  to  enable 
them  to  satisfy  their  desires  as  well  as  their  needs.  For  Real  Estate.  Business  Opportunities,  Office  Sup- 
plies, Superior  Household  Effects,  High  Grade  Help,  Educational.  Sale  and  Exchange,  Sporting  Goods  and 
Miscellaneous  Condensed  Advertising,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  a  particularly  good  medium.  Con- 
densed advertising  will  be  accepted  at  3c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  50c.  accepted.  Copy  should 
reach  office  not  later  than  10th  of  month  preceding  date  of  publication. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


AGOING  MANUFACrURINGand  trading 
concern,  located  in  Toronto;  well  estab- 
lisheei  and  paying  exceptionally  well,  requires 
the  services  of  a  financial  and  business  manager 
at  the  head  cf  affairs  who  is  willing  to  invest 
from  $5, coo  to  $io,ooo.  For  particulars  apply, 
in  the  first  instance  by  letter,  to  F.  A,  Schmie- 
tendorf,  5,  6  and  7  Mail  building,  Toronto. 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  about 
to  establish  Canadian  plant  want  to  corres- 
pond with  party  able  to  invest  at  least  $5,000 
and  assume  management  of  business ;  good 
opening  for  competent  party.  Address  Manu- 
facturer, 522  Rockefeller  building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


\1/ANTED  — A  PARTNER  with  about 
""  $20,000  capital ;  to  take  active  interest  in 
manufacturing  and  exploiting  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  a  business  which  is 
successfully  established  throughout  Canada  . 
Full  particulars.  Box  222  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 


Gel  Rich 


Our  artvertisement  may  seem  a  pop-gim  amonp  cannon, 
but  we  fan  sell  you  a  Stock  at  ten  cents,  barked  by 
tile  best  ground  nnd  peonle  in  Colorado,  anrf  pr.aran- 
tee  a  Dividend  in  1907— or  refund  your  money. 
What  other  Coinnanv  dare  do  it?    Partimlais  Frt^e. 

MANHATTAN  FINANCE  COMPANY. 
Jersey  City,  -  New  Jersey. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


SAVE  YOUR  TYPEWRITER.  Use  our 
Typewriter  Backing  Sheet.  A  composi- 
tion of  linen,  gum  and  paper  ;  gives  easy  touch, 
deadens  sound,  improves  letters  and  carbons, 
saves  type  and  roller,  lengthenslife  of  machine, 
makes  old  roller  and  worn  type  work  like  new; 
tells  when  near  bottom  of  paper  and  saves  time. 
By  mail,  postpaid,  letter  or  legal  size  $i.oo 
per  dozen.  Agents  wanted.  Bratton  Rice  & 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


TYPEWRITER  "BARGAIN  LIST"  free 
Deal  direct,  save  agents'  commissions 
Underwoods,  Remingtons,  Olivers,  $38;  others 
$1^,  $25;  free  trial;  useful  presents;  old, 
reliable  (established  1881).  Consolidated 
Typewriter  Exchange,  No.  43  Broadway,  Now 
York. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A  VALUABLE  INVENTION  for  every  man, 
woman,  boy  or  girl  who  WRITES  ;  by  an 
expert  professional  stenographer;  NOT  by  a 
theorist.  Paragon  Shorthand;  mastered  in  a 
week.  Speed  for  practical  work  in  about  four 
weeks.  Its  writers  are  employed  by  the  largest 
corporations  and  firms  ;  also  by  the  United 
States  Government.  ^5,000  cash  deposited  with 
Central  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  as  GUARAN- 
TEE. Write  to-day.  Paragon  Shorthand 
Institute,  1131  Robin  St.,  New  Orleans 

ENGINEERING.  ELECTRICAL,  Steam, 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Easily  learned 
Courses  for  Home  Study.  Low  rates  for  tui- 
tion. Students  helped  to  positions.  Catalogue 
free.  Electrical  Engineer  Institute,  240  W. 
23rd  St..  New  York. 


SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL.  Ours  the  most 
widely  used  system  in  the  world.  Type- 
writing and  bookkeeping  taught  at  home  by 
the  most  complete  and  scientific  methods. 
Strong  business  bringing  course  in  letter  writ- 
ing. Free  Booklet,  Standard  Correspondence 
Schools,  4243  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago. 


DONALD  HERALD 

Teaoher  of  Piano 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Westminster  Colleg:e 


49G  Spadina  Avenue 


Agents  Wanted 


We  want  a  reliable  representative  in  every  town  to  solicit  eubsciptions 
for  our  magazine.  A  very  liberal  commission  will  be  given  to  those  send- 
ing us, satisfactory  references.  THE  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE, Toronto 
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RUBBER     ST A  MPS 


RELIABLE   FIFIMS  USE, ONLY 


"SUPERIOR" 

*^"  STAMPS 

THE  SUPERIOR  MFC.  CO. 

124  YONGE  ST.        TORONTO. 

HAVE^YOli  COT  OUR  '06  CATALOGUE  ?         < 


B    CAIRNS 

STEEL   STAMPS,  SEALS,  EMBOSSING  DIES, 
CHECKS 

23  Adelaide  West,   Toronto 


BUCK'S  PATENT 
PNEUMATIC 

RUBBER  STAMPS 
STENCILS,  SEALS  Etc   ^^^,,,,^,^ „„.^ . .. 
Wholesale  &  Retail     (^^^yn^^ 
AGENTS  WANTED    CATALOGUE  FREE 

CANADA  STAMP  &  STENCIL  CO.  TORONTO 

C.  GRIPTON  &  CO.  Proprietors 


/.  c. 


Phone  M.  1028. 


FELL  &.  CO. 

The  Leading  House  for     ' 
SEALS,  STAMPS, 

Stencils,  Checks,  Badges, 
Die  Sinking,  Engraved  Signs.Etc. 
84  ADELAIDE  ST.  W.,  TORONTO 


PRINTING 


PRICE  TICKETS,   Assorted  Prices,   Attractirely 

Pniiled,  5uc.  per  lOU. 

Also  a  full  line  of  WINDOW  CARDS 

JOB  PRINTING  a'  Lowest  Rates.     Samples  and 

Price  List  for  stamp. 

FRANK  H.  BARNARD 

PRINTER 
77  Queen  St.  E.,  TORONTO 


For  all  kinds  of 

PRINTING 

PHONE  MAIN  1931 
Chas.  W,  Keith 


11  Coiborne  St. 


Toronto 


M  ISCELL AN  EOU  S 


RESTORED  to  its  original  color  by  the  use  of 

Dr.  Tremain's  Natural  Hair  Restorative. 

This  preparation  will  restore  your  hair  to  its  former  color,  even 
though  it  has  been  gray  for  years.  It  will  not  injure  the  scalp,  as 
it  is  a  vegetable  compound  and  contains  no  grease  i.r  oil.  We  guar- 
antee it  in  every  case  or  money  refunded  If  your  druggist  don't 
keep  it,  send  direct  to  us.  Price,  Cue  Dollar,  or  t'x  bi>ttles  for 
Five,  express  prepaid. 

THE  TREMAIN  SUPPLY  CO. 

22   Buchanan   St.,  TORONTO 


FREE  TO  THE  RUPTURED 


I  have  m  »de  new  and  important  discoveries  in 
the  cure  of  Rupture,  and  for  the  next  thirty  days 
will  give  every  ruptured  person  who  follows  these 
directions  a  chance  to  try  this  remarkable  home 
CURE.  FREE.  Mark  on  the  picture  the  location 
of  your  Riipture,  answer  the  questions  and  mail 
this  to 

DR    W.  S.  RICE,  95  Church  St. 
Block  2J1  Toronto   Ont. 


Iv) 


A  QUICK  NEW 
CURE 

Age  Time  Ruptured  

Does  Rupture  pai  n  ?  


Do  you  wear  a  Tru's ': 
Name 


F»LiL.I.ANp 


most  reliable  junl^  dealer  in  the  city,  king  of  the  waste  paper  business,  successor  to  W.  G.  Harris' 
paper  trade,  buys  waste  paper  of  all  grades  in  any  quantity,  also  rags,  metals,  etc.  Orders 
promptly  attended  to.     The  best  service  guaranteed. 

CORNER  MAUD  AND  ADELAIDE  WEST,   TORONTO 

PHONE   MAIN  4693. 
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C.  H.  Clark, 

PRESIDENT  &  FOUNDER 


W,  C.  Gay, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


I^^^^^Sf 


The   Toronto  and  Oxford  o/  Higher  Commercial  Education 


CLARK'S  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 
Accommodating  800  Students 
Main,  Huron  and  Pearl  Streets 
BUFFALO,        NEW       YORK 


CLARK'S     BUSINESS     COLLEGE 

Modern  and  Progressive 
46-48  James  Street  North 
HAMILTON,       ONTARIO 


Absolutely  Thorough  in  Every  Department,  Matchless  in  Expert  20th 
Century  Methods,  Unrivalled  in  Scholarship  and  Teaching  Force,  Clark's 
Colleges  stand  in  a  Class  by  Themselves,  the  Leading  Business  Universities 
of  a  Progressive  age. 

Advertising  Specialties  Free  for  the  asking.      Write  for  them.     Do  it  now. 

Address,   C.   H.  CLARK,   Pres., 

Either  Hamilton  or  Buffalo. 
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Havergal  College 


TORONTO 


PRINCIPAL— MISS  KNOX.     First-class  honors  University  of 
Oxford  ;  Cambridge  University  Diploma  in  Teaching. 
Assisted  by  Three  Heads  of  Departments. 
House— Miss  Edgar,  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto. 
Junior  House  and  School— Miss  Wood,  B.A.,  London,  Eng. 
Day  School— Miss  Jones,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews. 


Pupils  are  prepared  for  Matriculation  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  for  the  Havergal  Diploma  and  for  the  examinations 
in  Music  of  the  Conservatory  and  the  Toronto  College  of 
Music,  and  in  Art  of  "The  Royal  Drawing  Society,"  London, 
England. 

The  College  offers  exceptional  conversational  advantages 
in  French  under  a  resident  French  Mistress,  assisted  by  six 
resident  specialists  in  modern  languages. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  physical  training  by  two 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Physical  Culture, 
who  reside  in  the  College,  and  give  individual  care  to  the 
pupils.  Instruction  in  swimming  will  be  given  in  the  new 
swimming  bath. 

Large  grounds  adjoin  the  College  and  afford  ample  space 
for  tennis,  basket  ball, cricket,  etc.,  in  summer,  and  for  hockey 
upon  a  full  sized  rink  in  winter. 

A  new  Junior  School  is  now  being  erected.  The  Curri- 
culum includes,  among  other  subjects,  elementary  courses  in 
Cookery,  Wood  Carving  and  Basket  Weaving. 

A  Domestic  Science  School,  with  six  Departments,  is  now 
being  fitted  up. 


Copies  ot  the  Calendar  containing  full  information  as  to 
entrance,  fees,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Bursar. 
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The  name  Kennedy,  in  connection  with 
shorthand  training,  is  synonymolis  with  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Kennedy  Shorthand  School  is  different 
from  other  schools  which  teach  shorthand— not 
merely  different,  but  better. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Kennedy  School 
ideals  are  too  high  to  appeal  to  the  people  in- 
terested in  business  schools ;  but  we  believe 
that  there  are  many  who  do  appreciate  those 
very  ideals  ;  we  believe  that  for  your  son  or 
daughter  you  prefer  a  school  which  gives  better 
instruction,  where  the  associations  are  most  de- 
sirable ;  where  the  object  of  the  training  is  to 
educate,  in  the  broader  meaning  of  that  term. 

The  school  which  trained  the  Champion  of 
the  World  is  not  too  good  for  you,  is  it  ?  We 
prepare  students  for  the  best  stenographic 
positions.  Our  booklet  B,  about  the  school,  will 
be  sent  free  at  your  request. 


THE 

KENNEDY  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

9  Adelaide  St  East, 
TORONTO 
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PERSONAL  TO  YOU 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  position  ? 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  be  out  of  employment  and 
unable  to  get  work  ? 

Would  you  not  feel  perfectly  contented,  and  enjoy  life  much 
better  to  know  that  you  were  in  a  position  to  earn  a  good  living 
wage,  which  would  warrant  your  partaking  of  every  pleasure 
you  desire,  and  still  be  building  a  large  savings  account  ?  Would 
it  not  be  nice  to  know  that  if  you  lost  your  present  position,  you 
could  find  another  fully  as  good  without  loss  of  time  ? 

We  can  place  young  men  and  women  in  positions  paying 
from  $45  to  $100  per  month.  Compare  your  present  salary 
with  this.  If  you  are  earning  less,  or  have  not  a  permanent 
position,  it  will  pay  you  to  look  us  up.  Call  and  see  us  or 
write,  that  we  may  give  you  full  particulars. 

ACT   TO-DAY 

Dominion  Scliooi  of  Telegrapiiy  and  Railroading 

(Mention  This  Magazine)  ^   Adelaide   EaSt,   TORONTO 


Shorthand  in  30  Lessons 

(BY    MAIL) 

BOYD'S  SYLLABIC.  No  dots,  no  dashes,  no  shades,  no  ruled  lines,  no  posi- 
tions, no  long  list  of  word-signs  to  confuse;  9  characters,  3  rules,  112 
syllables  ;  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  write,  easy  to  read,  easily  mastered  in 
30  Lessons. 

Positively  the  world's  coming  Universal  System. 
Read  the  testimonial  below  and  judge  tor  yourself: 

August  25th,  1906. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  course  I  took  in  your  Syllabio  Shorthand  College.  I  must  say  that  it 
is  far  ahead  of  any  other  system  in  the  world  to-day.  In  the  exceedingly  short  space  of  15  hours, 
which  was  half  an  hour  a  day  for  30  days,  I  attained  a  speed  of  142  words  a  minute  on  new  matter 
and  could  read  my  notes  as  easy  as  longhand.  Think  of  that,  you  who  have  been  trying  from  four 
to  six  months  to  gain  speed  with  any  of  the  old,  complicated  systems, 

I  have  been  reporting  verbatim  sermons  and  lectures,  which,  I  am  told  is  the  hardest  class  of 
matter  to  work  on. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  anyone  desiring  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand  to  take  up  Boyd's. 1 

Yours  truly,  NETTIE  E.  HORNER,  480  Bank  St.,  Ottawa. 


Don't  Delay!  FREE  TRIAL  LESSON  ON  REQUEST.  Write  To- Day 

SYLLABIC   SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

(/AS.   W^.   PATTERSON,   Prin.) 

Orme  Hall,    -    -    -    -    174  Wellington  St. 
OTTAWA 
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Americas  Greatest  Shorthand  School 


^  The  work  of  the  shorthand  writers 
in  reporting  the  coroner's  inquest  on 
the  victims  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre 
holocaust,  helfl  in  Chicago,  was  an 
event  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance to  the  shorthand  world,  as  it 
established  a  record  in  fast  shorthand 
writing  and  quick  delivery  of  copy 
which  will  probably  stand  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  inquest  was  held 
in  the  City  Council  chamber  in  Chi- 
cago and  lasted  for  fifteen  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  176  witnesses  were 
examined.  In  that  time  3,114  pages 
of  testimony,  or  more  than  700,000 
words,  were  taken  and  transcribed  by 
the  reporters.  Seven  copies  of  this 
were  made,  which  would  make  a  total 
of  4,900,000  words.  Set  in  ordinary 
type,  it  would  make  3,300  columns, 
and  if  printed  in  column  form  would 
reach  more  than  one  mile.  The  testi- 
mony of  each  witness  was  in  type- 
writing and  ready  for  signing  when 
the  witness  left  the  stand,  and  the 
immense  record  was  delivered  to  the 
coroner  less  than  five  minutes  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings. 

Three  shorthand  writers  and  four 
typewriter  operators  performed  this 
work. 

The  firm  of  Walton,  James  &  Ford 
was  retained  by  seven  different  par- 
ties to  report  the  inquest,  each  pay- 
ing an  attendance  fee  of  $1  an  hour. 
The  proceedings  averaged  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  which  made  a  to- 
tal of  $840  received  for  attendance. 
For  the  original  official  copy,  50 
cents  a  page  was  received,  and  for 
each  carbon  copy  15  cents  a  page, 
making  $1.40  a  page.  With  the  atten- 
dance and  the  transcript  fee,  the 
shorthand  writers  received  for  the 
fifteen  days'  work  $5,199.60.  And  this 
is  but  an  incident  in  the  work  of  this 
firm,  which  does  a  business  of  more 
than  $100,000.00  a  year  writing 
shorthand. 


Not  only  have  the  members  of  this 
firm  been  the  most  successful  writing 
shorthand,  but  they  have  instructed 
more  people  who  have  become  experts 
than  any  other  similar  institution. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  are  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful shorthand  writers,  court  re- 
porters, private  secretaries  and  suc- 
cessful legal  and  commercial  steno- 
grap*hers,  who  have  become  competent 
to  hold  the  most  lucrative  positions 
through  the  instruction  by  mail  given 
by  this  firm.  Although  they  have 
been  teaching  shorthand  three  years 
they  have  more  graduates  comimand- 
ing  salaries  of  more  than  $100  a 
month  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  world. 

Beginners  desiring  to  learn  the  best 
shorthand  known,  and  stenographers 
desiring  perfection  in  the  art,  should 
send  for  the  catalogue,  "Success 
Shorthand  System,"  recently  issued 
by  this  firm,  which  will  be  sent  free. 
Fill  out  the  following  coupon  and 
send  to-day.  If  a  shorthand  writer, 
state  the  system  now  used  and  your 
experience  : 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

Suite  126,  79  Clark  Street,  Chicago 

Mail  "Success  Shorthand  System"  and  your 
guaranty  to 

Name 

Address 

Town 

Province 


NOTE— W.  L.  James  and  Robert  J.  Rose  edit  and 
publish  the  most  up-to-date,  inspiring,  interesting 
and  instructive  Shorthand  periodical  ever  printed. 
It  is  called  The  Shorthand  Writer  and  the 
subscription  price  is  $2  a  year.  Send  25c.  in  U.S. 
postage  or  cash  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion. Address  The  Shorthand  Writer,  79  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  Specialist  in  Piiysicai  Training 


To  have  your  teeth  examined,  naturally  you  go 
to  a  dentist.  To  be  advised  in  legal  matters  you 
consult  a  lawyer.  Just  so,  when  you  are  physically 
weak  and  want  to  develop  your  body  physically.,  you 
must  consult  a  specialist  in  that  particular  line. 

JAS.  W.  BARTON,  M.D.  ' 

1  2  years  a  specialist  in  physical  training.  Studio  i 
equipped  with  all  modern  and  scientific  appliances 
Only  practical  work  done. 


Branches 

I     Medical  and  Physical  Examinations  with  Prescription  of  Exercise. 
II     Body  Building  and  Corrective  Work, 

III  Boxing,  Fencing  and  Wrestling. 

IV  Teachers'  Course 

V     Correspondence  Course. 
"  The  Principal,  Dr.  Barton,  is  an  honour  graduate  in  medicine  and  has  spent  years   studying   the 
relation  of  exercise  to  health. " 

Address  JAS.  W.  BARTON,  M.D.,  Principal. 
CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  PHYSICALTRAININC  (Bank of  Hamilton  Bidg 
Cor.  Queen  St.  and  Spadina  Ave..  TORONTO.    (Entrance  167^2  Spadina  Ave.) 


Bishop 

Stracban 

School 

WYKEHAM    HALL 

College   Street, 
Coronto 

FORTIETH  YEAR 


A  Church  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 


FULL    MATRICULATION    COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN 


For  Calendar  apply  to    MISS    ACRES,   Lady  Principal 
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Do  You  Want 
A  Better 
Education  ? 

WE  OFFER  YOU  A  COM- 
PLETE COLLEGE  COURSE 

•  Payable  in  small  weekly  instalments 
that  will  add  to  your  present  salary 
$300  to  $800  a  year. 

Why  Postpone  Any  Longer  ? 
Knowledge  is  Power 

and  without  it  you  cannot  hope  to  succeed. 

READ  THE  TESTIMONIAL   BELOW 

nd  be  convinced  what  is  possible  at  a  modern 
college  with  a  modern  system. 

Montreal,  October  1,  1906. 
To  whom  it  may  concern. — 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  completed  a  course  in  BOYD'S  SHORTHAND  in  20  DAYS,  and  at 
once  secured  a  position  with  Messrs  Lande  Bros.,  of  this  city.  I  find  the  work  very  easy,  and 
can  write  and  read  my  notes  as  freely  as  Longhand. 

I  would  recommend  BOYD'S  SHORTHAND  to  any  would-be  stenographer,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  could  be  learned  in  such  a  short  time,  while  other  systems  require  from  6  to  8  months 
to  be  proficient.  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  information  regarding  this  College  and  its 
method  of  instruction,  etc.  Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed)   MRS.  G.  J.  GOULET. 
A  College  where  positions  are  guaranteed  is  without  doubt   the    best    institution    for  you    to 
attend. 

Call,  write  or  telephone  for  circulars  and  rates  in  SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRITING, 
BOOKKEEPING  or  TELEPRAPHY. 

Moon's   Syllabic    Shorthand  and  Business  College, 

KARN  HALL,  468  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.  WEST, 
Tel.  Uptown  3005  W.  T.  MOON,  Principnl 

P.S. — We  pay  railway  fare  up  to  $8.00  on  scholarship  courses    in   Bookkeeping   and   Telegraphy; 
up  to  $5.00  on  a  Stenographic  course. 

DISTANCE  IMMATERIAL 

We  guarantee  the  best  results  through 

MOON'S  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


PROF.  W.  T.  MOON. 


NEW    EDITION 


OYD'S     SMORTMAIMD 

SELF-TAUGHT    IN    30    DAYS 


Complete  System 


$io,oo 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Publisher  is  offering  The  BOYD'S  SYLLABIC  SYSTEM 
in  Book  form,  supplemented  with  numerous  pages  of  ENGRAVED  SHORTHAND  READING 
MATTER,  with  PRINTED  KEY  OPPOSITE.  In  ONE  HOUR  you  can  write  SHORTHAND 
SENTENCES  FREELY,  and  in  FIVE  HOURS  WRITE  LETTERS.  Longhand  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past  if  you  had  in  your  possession  one  of  these  BOOKS.  Your  work  examined  and  cor- 
rected.    Send  for  it  to-day.     It  is  worth  five  times  the  money  we  ask. 
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THIRTY 
DOLLARS 


invested  in  tuition  for  a  3-months  term  in 
our  excellent  school,  or  paid  for  Our  Mail 
Course  in  Bookkeeping^  and  Business 
Practice  will  bring  splendid  results  to  any 
ambitious  young  man  or  woman. 


NEVER 


in  our  long  history  in  training  young  people 
for  good  positions  have  the  opportunities 
been  so  good.  Better  Salaries  are  now  being 
paid  and  we  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  de- 
mand upon  us  from  the  best  business 
houses  in  Canada  for  clerical  help. 

STENOGRAPHERS 

both  male  and  female  are  eagerly  sought 
for.  That  is,  capable  shorthand  writers 
and  expert  typewriter  operators,  such  as  we 
produce,  are  wanted,  and  wanted  badly  at 
good  salaries. 

OUR  EQUIPMENT 

far  surpasses  anything  iof  the  kind  in 
Canada.  Our  staff  (24  teachers),  repre- 
sents our  power  and  our  success. 

Catalogue  IFree 

Write  for  it.  Central  Business  College, 
Toronto.     W.  H.  SHAW,  Principal. 

Junior  Typewriting  Room,  C.  B.  College,  Toronto 


^e  GAUGE  o/* 


THE  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  measured 
by  the  volume  of  its  sales.  In  North 
America  atone  last  year  over  seventy- 
five  billion  dollars  worth  of  sales 
were  made.  What  share  of  this  vast  sum 
did  your  firm  get  ?  If  you  are  a  sales  mana- 
ger, an  executive  head  or  a  proprietor,  would 
you  not  welcome  a  plan— not  a  theory — to 
help  you  inject  into  your  selling  force  the 
ability  to  close  1 0  to  25  per  cent,  more  sales 
—to  bring  out  every  latent  spark  of  selling 
power  in  your  organization — to  raise  your 
department  to  the  top  notch  of  efficiency? 

THE  SHELDON  METHOD 

has  helped  many  a  salesman  and  sales 
manager  to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  "old  fogy- 
ism."  It  is  the  only  complete,  practical  and 
rational  system  of  developing  the  science 
of  selling  and  business  building.  The  mere 
fact  that  over  1,000  prominent  firms  have 
adopted  this  system  in  the  handling  of  their 
selling  forces  proves  conclusively  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  great  system.  Over  80  per 
cent,  of  our  19,000  students  are  veteran 
salesmen  in  all  kinds  of  business— man- 
agers, proprietors  and  executive  heads  of 
great  institutions.  If  you  are  a  sales  man- 
ager you  should  not  only  take  advantage  of 
our  offer,  but  see  that  every  man  in  your 
employ  has  the  same  chance.  The  Sheldon 
System  teaches  everything  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  learn  about  getting  and  holding 
trade.  It  gives  the  sales  manager  a  thousand 
and  one  hints,  suggestions  and  actual  step- 
by-step  plans  for  developing  his  organiza- 
tion. Will  you  invest  two  cents  to  send  for 
the  information  we  are  willing  to  give  you 
FREE  OF  CHARGE?  Clip  the  coupon 
below,  and  do  it  to-day. 

Coupon— Cut  Here 

Check  the  subject  belnw  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  and  leceive,  absolntejy  free,  our  valu- 
able booKlet  of  sellirg  information,  "Whysi 
Wherefores  and  Therefores,"  or  send  15  cents 
with  the  crupon  and  rfceive  also  "'As  a  Man 
Thinketh,"  the  remark  able  little  book  by  James 
Allen. 

Salesmanship 

....  Ad.  Writing 
—  Business  Logic 

Business  Psychology 

. . .  Promotion 
. . .  .Self  Development 

Name 

Address 

Town State 

Occupation  

_  SHELDON  1731  Republic,  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


System  and  Costs 
Self  Education 
vScierce  of  Indus- 
trial Success 
Science  of  Retail 
Merchandising 
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THE 


Gerhard   Heintzman 

PIANO 


HAS  THE  PROUD  DISTINCTION  OF 
BEING  CANADA^S  FINEST  PIANO,  A 
REPUTATION  GAINED  THROUGH 
YEARS   OF   PUBLICITY   AND  MERIT. 

Gerhard    Heintzman,     Limited 

97  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


Hamilton  Salesrooms: 
127  King  Street  E. 


^•^^^ 


A  REASON  FOR  GRATITUDE. 

"John,   dear,   don't    you    think    we    ought  to   give  a   iittle   New   Year's 
present  to  the  postman  who  brings  your  letters  every  day?" — Puck. 
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SASKATOON,  Sask. 

THE   STAR  CITY  OF   INVESTMENT 

POPULATION 

1903 150 

1906 6,000 

Residential  lots  for 

sale,  $100  and 

up^^ards, 

•CL^         Business  lots,  $500 
and  upwards. 

WRITE  f;oriPiHOtos  and  full  information 

Melville  &  Co. 

Confederation  Life  Bidg.,        -        Toronto,  Ont. 


Cuckoo 

.    $i.oo 

Puts   this 

Beautiful 

Common-Sense 

Cuckoo  Clock 

in  Your  Home 


The  works  of  this  magnificent 
cuckoo  clock  are  made  in  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  factories 
in  Germany,  of  the  best  tempered 
steel  and  brass.  'J  hey  are  perfect- 
ly finished  and  adjusted,  which 
warrant  our  absolutely  guarantee- 
ing them  as  perfect  time  keepers, 
if  properly  used.  Every  clock  is 
run  and  carefully  tested  before  it 
is  sent  out 


Cuckoo 

Nearly 

Two  Feet  High, 

14  Inches  V\fide, 

In  Solid 

Walnut  Case 


The  exquisite  carving  makes  it  a 
clock  of  rare  beauty.  The  grace 
of  the  lines  and  figures  are  carved 
by  hand;  they  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  machinery— the  figures  are  ex- 
tremely life-like. 

Mail  us  $1.00  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you.  Afterwards  you  pay  $1.00 
a  month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
plete? the  payments  on  both  clock 
and  the  magazine :  and  mind  you, 
the  clock  will  have  been  in  your 
possession  from  the  time  of  the 
first  small  payment 

THE  COMMON-SENSE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is  back  of  this  offer-everything  is  as  we 
represent  it  to  be.  Our  object  in  giving  you  this  splendid  bargain  is  o  secure  subscribers  f  .>r 
OuMMON-'lENSE,  the  magazine  ^hat  helps  its  readers  to  greater  success.  If  you  are  already  a 
subscriber,  extend  your  subscription  or  secure  some  one  else's  subscription   aud  you  get  the  clock. 


Address       COi^iVION'SENSE     PUBLISHING 

Dept.  284  as  Wabash  Ave.,    Chicago 


CO, 
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1 2  Art  Panels  50c 

By  famous  artists.  Reproduced  on  finest  stippled 
art  paper,  full  India  tint,  size  7  x  lo.  Skillfully 
liand-Proofed  in  beautiful  Sepia  color,  duplicating 
exactly  the  rich,  warm  beauty  of  the  original  paint- 
ings. 

THESE  ENTRANCING 

Studies  of  the 
Human  Form  Divine 

are  real  gems  ~- the  MOST  EXQUISITE  PORTRAYALS  OF 
"WOMAN  BEAUTIFUL"  ever  shown  in  one  collection.  We 
send  the  full  set  of  12  complete,  prepaid,  together  with  25  life-like 
illustrations  of  other  beautiful  art  pictures,  for  only  50c.  stamps, 
M.O.,  or  currency.     Send  at  once,  to-day,  to 

GORDON  ART  CO. 

1209  Foster  Avenue,      Dept.  B.M.,      CHICAGO 


FREE 


Order  at  once  and  we  will   include  absolutely 
free   and   complimentary  an    extra    picture- 


Send  for  Sample,  10c. $1.00  per  year 

The  FREEST  Periodical  Ever  Published 

TO  -MORROW 

Different  From  Any 
A    THINK     Magazine    for    THINK     People 

Unique  -  Distinctive  -  Incisive  -  FREE 

from  the  dictates  of  party,  creed,  cus- 
tom, capital  or  tradition 

To-MORRow-Is  one  day  ahead  of  every 
other  publication.  It  has  a  policy  of 
its  own. 

To-MORROW— For  March  gave  President 
Roosevelt  his  ideas  on  Progressive 
Inheritance  Tax. 

To-MoRROW-Is  a  Magazine  for  the  Free 
man— the  Future  man— the  Superman 
and  Superwoman. 

To-MOKROWs  facts  are  TRUE  for  it  em- 
ploys as  a  basis,  not  man's  opinion, 
but  nature's  own  corroborations. 

To-MoRROW— Is  feared  and  imitated  by 
Rulers,  Statesmen,  Preachers  and  Lit- 
terateurs. 

To-MoRROW— Is  unafraid  of  what  people 
variously  call  Life,  Evolution,  atuie 
God. 

To-MoRROW— Is  Rational,  Practical,  Un- 
biased, and  is  published  by 

TO-MORROW  MAGAZINE 

2238  Calumet  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHAT  PRESS  CLIPPINGS  MEAN  TO  YOU 

Press  clipping  information  is  information 
you  can  obtain  in  no  other  way.  As  a  busi- 
ness aid,  Press  Clipping's  will  place  before 
you  everj'  scrap  of  news  printed  in  the 
country  pertaining  to  your  business.  They 
will  show  you  every  possible  market,  big 
and  little,  for  your  goods,  openings  that  you 
would  never  even  hear  about  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  they  give  you  this  information 
while  it  is  fresh  and  valuable. 

If  you  have  a  hobby  or  wish  information 
upon  any  subject  or  topic,  press  clippings 
will  give  you  «//  the  current  information 
printed  on  the  subject. 

The  cost  for  any  purpose  is  usually  but  a 
few  cents  a  day.     The 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  the 
world,  reads  and  clips  55,000  papers  and 
other  periodicals  each  month,  and  even  if 
you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  some  other 
clipping  bureau,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
our  superior  service. 

Write  for  our  book  abo"t  Press  Clippings 
and  our  Daily  Business  Reports,  and  ask 
about  The  International  Information 
Bureau,  whioh  supplies  romplete  manu- 
scripts or  material  for  addresses,  essays, 
lectures  and  debates,  and  complete  and 
reliable  information  upon  any  subject  at  a 
reasonable  cost.    Address. 

International  Press  Clipping  Bureau, 
l27Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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Designers 

9^@TALOGS, 

Booklets, 
Pamphlets, 
Book  ©vers, 
Dies,Steel 

PLArES,WCDD 
®TS,ETCfflNGS. 

\mmii 


ENGRAVING  CO 


TELEPHONE  ^  MAIN  3489 
216  ADELAIDE  ST  W  TORONTO 


MANHATTAN 

Learn  the  truth  about 
this  wonderful  Gold 
Camp  and  make  money. 

Information  Free. 

A.  L.  WISNER  &  CO., 

61-62  Confederation  Life  Bidgr. 

Toronto 
Phone  Main   3290. 

OWEN  J.  B.  YEARSLEY, 

Manager  for  Canada. 


It    pays   others 


Get  our  estimates  on  Printing, 
Litliographing,  Engraving  and 
Embossing,  Commercial  and 
Society-  Fine  Worl^.  Moderate 
Prices. 

W.  R.  MAXWELL  &  COMPANY, 
26-28  Adelaide  W.,  TORONTO 

Phone  Main  6038 


It  will  pay  you 


FOR  TIPS  ON   LIVE 

ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES 

Specialties 
Business 

Souvenirs 
Premium  Goods 
Signs 

Calendars  and  all 
Advertising  Goods 

READ 
THE 

NOVELTY 
NEWS 

"Official  organ"  of  the 
trade 

Suite  A,  Firmenich  BIdg., 
CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

$1.00  X,l^\ 

We  can  help  all  buyers 
of  publicity 
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SOME    PAPERS    OF   SPECIAL    INTEREST 
THAT   ARE    APPEARING    IN 

The   Arena  Mag^azine 


The  Railways        By  alfred   russel   Wallace,  d.c.l., 

f0f  LL.D.      A    notable    contribution    by    the    eminent 

u.g^^    m.1^^:^^  scientist  and  social  philosopher, dealing  with  how  the 

t/ie  Nation,  •      c  .u      •,        •    a 

people  can  gain  possession  or  the  railways  in  America 
in  accordance  with  Herbert  Spencer's  law  of  social  justice.  This  paper, 
which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  January,  1  907,  issue,  should  be  read  by  all 
thinking  Americans,  because  of  the  radical  manner  in  which  he  advocates  the 
people  taking  possession  of  the  natural  utilities. 

By     DAVID    GRAHAM    PHILLIPS.        Mr. 

Phillips  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  fearless  and  incisive  champions  of  Funda- 
mental   Democracy,   and   this  paper— which   will 

appear  in  the   February   issue— by   this   strong   and   brilliant   journalist  will 

doubtless  occasion  much  discussion. 


Secretary  Root 
and  his  Plea  for 
Cen  traiization . 


OTHER    FEATURES   OF 
THE    JANUARY    AND    FEBRUARY    ISSUES    ARE  : 


The  Truth  at  the  Heart  of  Capi° 
talism  and  of  Socialism.  By  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 

Recent  Attacks  on  Christian 
Science,  with  a  Survey  of  the 
Christian  Science  Movement,  its 
Ideals  and  Achievements.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  the  Editor  of  *' The  Arena." 

Our  Insult  to  Japan  and  the 
Serious  Questions  it  Involves.  By 
C.  Vey  Holman. 

Municipal  Art  of  Sprinjrfield, 
Mass.  (Illustrated.)  By  George 
Wharton  James. 

Pay  in^  Children  to  Attend  School. 
By  Prof.  Oscar  Chrisman. 

Spoils  and  the  Civil  Service.  By 
Frank  Vrooman. 


Child  Slavery ;  Democracy's 
Present  Battle  with  the  Moloch  of 
Qreed.     By  the  Editor. 

The  Railways  of  Germany.  By 
Prof.  Frank  Parsons. 

Constitutional  Changes  Demand- 
ed to  Bulwark  Democratic  Govern- 
ment. By  Hon.  Walter  Clark,  Chief 
Justice  of  North  Carolina. 

Photography :  Its  True  Function 
and  its  Limitations.    (Illustrated.) 

Questions  of  Over  =  Shadowing 
Interest  in  German  Political  Life. 
By  Maynard   Butler. 

Joaquin  Miller  Answers  the  Cri- 
ticisms of  H.  G.  Wells,  and  Con- 
trasts Boston  and  New  York. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  send  50  cents  in  stamps, 
money-order  or  coin,  and  we  will  send  you  the  December,  January ^ 
February  and  March  issues  as   a   trial  subscription. 

ALBERT    BRANDT,   Publisher 
556    Brandt   Building  TRENTON,   New  Jersey 
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Ttffi>W  AWAY 


You  Haven't  Time 

to  worry  about  what  be- 
comes of  the  cob  when 
you  can  enjoy  the  rich, 
healthy  life,  the  essence 
of  the  corn  itself,  in 


"  CROWN  "^  tad 
TABLE  SYRUP 


As  a  business  man  you 
will  want  to  test  the 
syrup.  Ask  any  grocer 
for  it,  but  get  ''  Crown'' 
brand, 


Manufactured  only  by 

Edwardsburg  Starch  Co.,  Ltd. 
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QUALITY  !    QUALITY  ! 


That  is  the  first  considera- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of 

UPTON'S  v*  >f 

Jams,  J  ellies  and 
Orange  Marmalade 


They  are  tine  -  flavored   and    you 
can   get   them   from   your   grocer. 


SMOKE 
PIPE 


il 


H 


THERE  ARE 
MANY 

Good  Cheer 
Furnaces 


in  use,  but  you  will  not  find  a 
slng^le  one  which  is  not  giving 
every  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  interested,  write 
us  for  booklet,  or  see  your  local 
dealer — he  can  supply  you. 

The  James  Stewart  Mfg.  Co. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT.      ^"«'"» 
Western  Branch,    •    WINNIPEG,  Man, 
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hope: 


TEA  INrUSER 


Makes  a  cup  of  pure  and  delicious 
Tea  in  a  few  seconds  without 
using  a  Teapot. 

Price  25  cents 

Ask  your  grocer  or  hardware  mer- 
chant to  show  it  you  or  write  us 
direct. 

HOPE  CEL  HOPniNS 

177  VONGE  ST.    -    TORONTO 


So  Simple 
No  Teapot  Required 


The  Royal  Peninsular  Steel  Range 


is  sold  with  a  written  guarantee  bond 
covering  its  workmanship,  material 
and  operation. 

The  Royal  is  the  most  recent  de- 
velopment in  steel  range  construc- 
tion, and  such  points  as  double  oven 
-M  door  and  the  double  fuel  bottom 
show  how  much  care  we  have  taken 
to  make   it    economical  and  efficient. 

Manufactured 
by 

Glare  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited 

Preston,  Ont, 
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S50  $50 

Are  You  Scribbling 
Yet? 

Don't.     It's  out  of  date.     The  American  Typewriter 

at  $50  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  the  first  machine 

offered  at  less  than  $100,  possessing  all  the  "standard" 

features — universal  key-board,  ball-bearing  carriage,  interchangeable  steel  type  bars, 

printing  from  ribbon,  rapid  escapement,  unlimited  speed. 

Write  for  "The  American  Way,"  which  describes  our  exclusive  patent— A  one- 
piece  key  and  type  bar, 

ea  ^f^    ON  ONE    STEEL  RAR 

You  can  have  one  on  easy  payments. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


Fstablished  1893 


260  0.  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


HIGHER    MATHEMATICS 
Gentleman    with    Grievance— Darn  'em  !     If  I  was  an  expert  accountant 
era  lightning  calculator,    I'd  get  that  feller's  number  !-Puck. 
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NEW  MODEL  JUST  OUT 

ALL  THE  WRITING  IN  FULL  VIEW  ALL  THE  TIME 


The  Busy  Man's  Typewriter,  also  best  for  the  man  with  little  work, 
and  Everyone  Else  who  uses  a  typewriter.  Why?  Just  40  Reasons. 

1st— Writes  30  Languages  in  many  styles  and  sizes  of  type  on  one  and  the  same 

machine  (135  type-shuttles  instantly  interchangeable.) 
2nd— Uniform    Impression   and    Permanent   Alignment    (automatic,   so  cannot 

change.) 

3rd— Lightest  touch  and  shortest  key  depression,  therefore  speediest. 

37  other  HAMMOND  FEATURES  place  this  machine  in  a  class  above  all  others. 

WHY  should  YOU  buy  an  inferior  machine  ?    The  Hammond  Costs  No  More. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO, 


30    Adelaide    St.    >^e8t. 
TORONTO 


153     St.     James     St. 
MONTREAL 
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Underwood 

The  latest  and  best  method  of  simplifying  and 
systematizing  the  entering  of  orders  and  the  render- 
ing of  bills  is  by  the  use  of  the  new  Underwood 
Billing  Typewriter — insures  accuracy,  gives  as  many 
copies  of  as  many  diflFerent  forms  as  you  require, 
at  one  writing.  The  special  features  of  the  machine 
in  no  way  interfere  with  its  use  for  correspondence 
work. 

If  you  are  using  the  old  method  the  Under- 
wood way  will  save  50  per  cent,  in  the  time 
required;  if  you  are  using  an  up-to-date  system  the 
Underwood  is  necessary  to  perfect  it.  A  book  is 
necessary  to  fully  explain  the  advantages  of  the 
Underwood  Biller.      Let  us  send  you  the  book. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Adelaide  Street  East 
Toronto 

And  in  all  the  principal  cities 
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DON'T  PUT  MONEY  IN  A  LETTER! 

Letters  are  frequently  lost  and  never  recovered. 

MONEY    ORDERS 

OF  THE 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

ARE 

SAFE     -     CONVENIENT    -     ECONOMICAL 


Payment  is  guaranteed  and  a  prompt  refund  will  be  made,  or  a  new  order  issued 
without  extra  charge,  if  order  is  lost,  stolen  or  delayed  in  transit. 

Payable  at  par  in  over  30,000  places  in  Canada,  United  States,  Newfoundland, 
West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines, 

FOREIGN    CHEQUES 

issued  in  Sterhng,  Marks,  Francs,  Lire,  etc.,  payable  in  all  commercial  countries  of 
the  world  at  current  rates, 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  with  equivalents  in  Foreign  Money 
printed  on  each,  self  identifying,  making  them  superior  to  Letters  of  Credit.  Payable 
everywhere. 


The  Clark  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dental  and   Barber  Chairs  and    Furnishings 

Fine  Office  and   Library  Chairs 

Special  Cabinets  Office  Desks 

and  Bent  Steel   Furniture 

Factories:   GRAVENHURST,  CANADA 

DR.  BEATTIE  NESBITT,  ex-M.P.P.  WM.  R.  DUNN 

President  Gen.  Mgr, 
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Our  Specialties  : 

Window  and  Sidewalk  Prisms, 

Ornamentai  Giass, 

IViarbie  IVIosaic  Fioors 


Opalescent   Dome    in    Palm    Room, 

To  Get  Business  Make  Your 
Premises  Attractive 


We   Can  Supply  You  Ideas. 


LUXFER  PRISM  CO,  tushtfo 

TORONTO 
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Filing  Cabinets 

and  Supplies 


We  come  to  the  front  this  month  with  something  of 
genuine  interest  to  every  busy  man  who  uses  transfer  cases. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  low-priced,  good  letter  file, 
we  have  brought  out  our  new  "Rapid"  linQ— the  biggest 
value  ever  offered  in  this  class  of  goods.  Well  made  with 
wood  fronts  and  backs,  covered  with  glazed  fibre  paper, 
leather  pull  on  back  and  furnished  with  alphabetical  index  of 
strong  tag  manila. 

We  offer  this  file 

In  dozen  lots at    $2.95 

Per  halfgro^s at    16.80 

Per  gross at   32.40 

Send  to-day  for  a  sample  dozen.  Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfactory. 

Ask  for  our  handsome,  illustrated  catalog  of  Macey 
Filing  Cabinets  and  Supplies— free. 

U/ye  Adams 
Fxirniture  Co. 

Lrimited  PWone    M«ir>    St>2 

si'i.r.'"     Toronto,  Ont. 
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A   REQUISITION 
ORDER  SYSTEM 


A  good  Purchase  Order  System 
is  a  real  necessity  to  every  busi- 
ness where  goods  are  purchased. 
Our  requisition  order  system  is 
ingenious  and  simple.  It  saves 
time  and  labor  and  prevents 
mistakes. 

WHAT  IT  DOES  FOR  YOU  * 

All  orders,  whether  given  to  a  visiting  salesman,  or  sent  by  mail, 

of  uniform   size. 
Perpetual  separation  of  "  Filled  "  from    "  Unfilled  "   orders. 
No  going  through  dead  matter  to  find  the  live. 
All  orders  filed  alphabetically  by  purchasee. 

Direct   reference   to  any    particular  order,  no  matter  how  many 

orders  purchasee  is  executing. 
Makes   buyer    independent   of  invoices. 
Discourages   substitutions. 
Prevents   "padding"  of  orders. 

Immediate   identification   of  all   boxes,    barrels,   crates,  etc.   on 
arrival. 

Advises  Receiving  Clerk  without  showing  quantities  or  prices. 
Insures  Accurate   Count  by   Receiving  Department. 

WRITE  TO  US  TO-DAY  FOR  FURTHER  , PARTICULARS  AND  PRICES 

« 

The  Gopeland-Chatterson  Co.,  Limited 

Works  :  BRAMPTON,   Ont.  General  Offices  :    TORONTO,  ONT 
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"UNISYSTEMS"  TALK  TO 


Your  ability  to  do  things — 
do  them  and  get_thern_doi 
—depends    on    the    sysi 
you  have. 

Do    you    know  all    abou 
your   employees — all   y 
ought  to  know — all  you  wj 
to  know — all  you    need 
know  ? 


If  not,  you  sh 


dfnfr 


havi 


Employees'    Record    Syst^ 
fitted  to  your  business. 


UNIVERSAL    SYSTEM 

LIMITED 


•10  Adelaide  St.  W. 
TOEONTO 


14  Bank  oi 
MO] 


RCH 


SY 

MAN 

AGAZINE 


of  the  World's  Magazines 
for  Busy  People 


A  TEAS 


TWENTY  0ENT8  A  COPY 


;EAL 


Vol.  THIBTEIIN 

.EAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TOSOVTO    WINKIPEO    AND    LONDON,  ENO. 


Publication  Office,  10  Front   St.   t.ttx,    Tofonto 


One  Campaign  That  Pay 
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■•  Oiii  ni.i 


American  Inc^ustrles  w 
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Advertdung  Manager 

American  Industries 

S^O  MAIDEN    LANK   BUILDINO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FOR  THE  BUSY  MAN 

A  POCKET  PENCIL 


is  often  a  great  convenience,  and  we  can  offer  a  line  of  the  most  up-to-date 
patterns.  Following  we  illustrate  two  of  the  latest  designs  in  sterling 
silver,  which  are  of  the  highest  grade  finish  and  workmanship  throughout^ 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  being  supplied  with  the  Koh-i-Noor  lead 
and  refill  pencils. 

No.  585 .    Plain  -  Round-^Sterling 

One  of  our  exclusive  adjustable  pencils  with  the  advantage  of  holding 
firmly  any  size  of  lead  from  9H  to  2B.  They  are  easily  adjusted  and  will 
not  bite  or  snap  the  lead.  Made  also  in  same  size  and  style,,  but  with 
beautiful  chased  design  barrel ;  also  in  plain  design,  hexagon  pattern. 


Illustration  %  size. 


Retail  $1.25  each 


In  sets,     This  pencil  neatly  boxed,  with  six  extra  "  Koh-i  Noor"  refill  leads  No. 
2200,  in  cedar  wood  box,  any  of  the  degrees,  from  9H  to  ^B.     Retail  $1.75  each. 


No.  H.    Slide  Design,  Chased— Sterling 

This  pencil  is  especially  designed  for  attaching  to  watch  chain  or 
chatelaine,  and  is  desirable  for  gentlemen  to  wear  in  dress  waistcoat  pocket 
as  much  as  for  business  use. 


Illustration  %  size. 


Retail  $1,75  each 


In  sets.     This  pencil  neatly  boxed,  with  six  extra  "  Koh-i-Noor  "  refill 
pencils,  HB.  No,  1519 A.      Retail  $2.00  each. 

Circular  describing  many  new  designs  of  silver  and  gold  novelties  sent 
on  application. 

Orders  through  your  jeweler  or  optician  will  have  equally  prompt 
attention. 


L  E.  Waterman  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

136  St.  James  Streot,  Montreal 

173  Broadway,  New  York  12  Golden  Lane,  London 
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RUSSELL 

THREE  IN  NUMBER 


MODELS 


Each  striving  to  outdo  the  other,  and  each  embodying  the  most  popular 

and  approved  designs  as  displayed  this  year  at  the 

Great  Shows  in  Paris  and  New  York. 


DESIGNED  FOR  CANADIAN  CONDITIONS. 


BUILT  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


The    Up-to-date    Features.         We  Have  Them  in   All   Models. 


Metal  to  metal  disc  clutch 
Selective  sliding  gear  transmission 


Nickel  steel  in  all  gears  and  shafts 

The  most  powerful  braking  system  known 


Model  D.     2  Cylinder  18  H.P.-90-in.  wheel  base,  tires  30-in.  x  3K-in $1600.00 

Model  E.     4  Cylinder  25  H. P.— 104-in.  wheel  base,  tires  32-in.  x  4-in 2600.00 

Model  P.  4  Cylinder  40  H-P,— 1 13  in.  wheel  base,  tires  34  x  4-in.  in  front 
and  45^-in.  in  rear.  Double  ignition — accumulator  and  magneto — 
accommodation  for  7  passengers 3750.00 


Canada  Cycle  &  Motor  Co.,  Limited 

Branches  :     Winnipeg.    Vancouver.    Melbourne,  Aust.         ToFOIltO  JuilCtioil,  Canada 
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The  Financial  Post 

of  Canada 


Readable 


Accurate 


Reliable 


The  investor's    newspaper. 

Latest  news  of  Canadian 
securities,  investments  and 
financial   institutions. 

News  of  Cobalt  and  of  our 
Great  West. 

Most  complete  market  re- 
ports published  in  Canada. 

Helpful  seriesfor  the  young 
investor. 

Saves  time  for  the  trained 
financier. 
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Inside  With  the  Publishers 


IN  the  department  devoted  to  con- 
tents of  current  magazines  we 
have  in  addition  to  listing  the 
contents,  drawn  attention  to  the  most 
important  feature  appearing  in  each 
of  these  magazines  We  have  al- 
ways endeavored  as  far  as  space 
would  allow,  to  give  the  contents  of 
every  publication  in  the  magazine 
field.  But  the  number  of  publica- 
tions has  increased  so  rapidly  that 
we  have  found  it  necessary  for  lack 
of  space  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
pointing  out  the  special  feature  in 
each  magazine.  In  future,  under 
the  heading  of  the  magazine  will  ap- 
pear a  list  of  its  contents  the  articles 
being  arranged  where  possible  in  or- 
der  of  merit. 

The  value  of  this  department  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  our  readers  each  month, 
some  stating  we  have  brought  to 
their  attention  magazines  previously 
unknown  to  them  and  which  contain 
articles  of  special  importance,  others 
requesting  us  to  forward  the  ad- 
dresses of  certain  publications  in 
order  that  they  may  secure  a  copy 
of  the  current  numbers.  Since  most 
of  the  magazines  may  be  secured  on 
the  news  stand  the  very  large  number 
of  readers  who  profit  by  these  lists 
remain  unknown  to  us 

The  magazine  has  recently  been 
placed  on  the  English  market  and  its 
success  there  is  now  assured.  In 
fact  the  results  have  surpassed  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  It  has 
been  customary  in  England  to  dis- 
parage the  attempts  of  Canadians  to 


produce  popular  magazines.  It  is 
evident  that  they  have  found  in  the 
Busy  Man's  something  interesting  as 
well    as    instructive. 

The  increasing  demand  from  \his 
new  field  as  well  as  the  larger  calls 
on  this  side,  has  necessitated  our  in- 
creasing the  run  each  month.  Our 
readers  have  shared  in  this  prosper- 
ity by  having  the  number  of  pages 
of  reading  matter  increased  from 
time  to  time.  Commencing  with  the 
next  issue  the  magazine  will  be  in- 
creased to  the  standard  size,  thus  giv- 
ing still  more  space  to  our  readers. 

It  is  our  intention  to  keep  on  im- 
proving the  publication,  and  its  read- 
ers by  their  suggestions  from  time 
to  time  can  render  valuable  assist- 
ance. We  are  always  glad  to  receive 
criticisms.  Some  may  think  too 
much  space  is  devoted  to  articles  on 
certain  topics,  others  may  come 
across  articles  which  would  be  es- 
pecially suited  to  our  magazine.  We 
would  deem  it  a  favor  to  have  our 
attention  called  to  these.  We  have 
a  most  competent  staff  searching  the 
literature  of  the  day,  yet  it  is  quite 
reasonable  that  they  inadvertently 
overlook  certain  articles.  As  we 
said  before,  we  welcome  criticisms, 
but  wherever  a  criticism  is  offered  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  a  remedy 
suggested. 

In  our  last  issue  we  omitted  to 
state  that  the  story  by  Thomas  W. 
Lawson,  entitled  Friday  the  Thir- 
teenth, was  taken  from  Everybody's 
Magazine. 
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Luis  Terrazas ;  Former  Governor  of  Mexico 

THE    HERALD 

General  Terrazas  is  king  among  ranch  owners.  This  Mexican  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  land-owner  in  the  world.  'J  he  fact  that  the  traveller  may  journey  ten 
hours  on  a  train  and  still  not  pass  the  boundaries  of  his  ranch  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  territory. 


TAKE  a  Mexican  Central  train 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  travel  south 
into  the  land  of  Manana  for 
ten  hours,  and  if  your  train  is  fol- 
lowing schedule  time  you  will  be 
traveling  for  the  entire  period 
through  the  ranch  of  one  man.  This 
king  among  ranch  owners  is  General 
Luis  Terrazas,  former  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  the  wealthiest  citizen  of 
the  southern  republic.  Putting  his 
ranch  holdings  at  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, and  reckoning  his  cattle  and 
marketable  property  at  average  rates, 
his  wealth  totals  more  than  $200,- 
000,000.  For  all  that  any  one  knows 
it  may  be  actually  double  that  figure. 

The  astute  old  general,  who  has 
proved  himself  one  of  the  shrewdest 
business  men  of  Mexico,  never  talks 
of  his  riches  and  professes  even  to 
be  unable  to  state  what  he  is  worth. 
It  is  left  to  outsiders  to  guess  from 
the  portion  of  his  property  that  is 
visible  to  the  eye. 

Mexicans  who  are  competent  to 
state,  say  that  not  even  Pedro  Al- 
varado,    who    offers   to    pay    off   the 


Mexican  national  debt  with  precious 
metal  from  his  famous  mines,  is  as 
wealthy  as  the  former  governor  of 
the  largest  state  of  the  republic. 

How  large  Terrazas'  ranch  actu- 
ally is  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Rid- 
ing steadily  on  horseback  from  north 
to  south  hardened  vaqueros  require 
three  days  to  make  the  trip  from 
one  boundary  line  to  the  other.  East 
and  west  the  width  varies  consider- 
ably, running  at  times  as  high  as 
three  hundred  miles  and  others  nar- 
rowing down  to  little  more  than  one 
hundred.  The  line  of  the  Mexican 
(Central  runs  through  it  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  or  in  the 
metric  nomenclature  of  Mexico,  for 
four  hundred  and  forty  kilometres. 
Vast  expanses  of  grazing  land,  pieces 
of  desert,  fruitful  valleys,  little 
towns,  villages  and  good  sized  cities 
ai'fi  all  embraced  in  its  confines. 

General  Terrazas  is  just  past  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday,  an  event 
which  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  show  throughout  the  city 
and  State  of  Chihuahua.  On  ac- 
count of  his  advancing  years,  he  has 
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gradually  relinquished  the  manage- 
ment of  many  of  his  interests  to 
other  members  of  his  family. 

A  few  years  ago  he  gave  up  the 
office  of  Governor  of  Chihuahua, 
which  he  had  held  for  years,  and  se- 
cured the  place  for  his  son-in-law, 
Enriquez  Z.  Creel,  a  man  of  vei^y' 
much  the  same  type  as  the  former 
governor,  and  who  is  leady  to  carry 
on  the  same  policies  in  regard  to  the 
family  estate  and  the  political  gov- 
ernment. 

A  host  of  nephews  cousins  and 
other  relatives,  many  of  them  able 
financiers  and  business  men,  are  en- 
gaged in  tlie  various  departments  of 
the  gigantic  business,  managing- 
banks,  directing  the  cattle  raising, 
caring  for  girain  interests  or  con- 
trolling the  big  mining  properties. 

The  city  of  Chihuahua  itself,  with 
a  population  of  31,000,  is  within  the 
ranch  proper,  and  practically  all  its 
business  interests  are  under  the  dom- 
ination of  Terrazas.  directly  or  in- 
directly. Two  large  ore  smelters,  an 
iron  foundry,  several  cottonseed 
mills,  a  soap  factory,  a  brewery  and 
the  banking  houses  make  up  the  prin- 
cipal business  houses  of  the  place. 
Even  the  daily  newspaper  is  edited 
and  managed  by  a  connection  of 
Terrazas. 

With  the  wide  domain  controlled 
by  this  one  man,  very  little  of  it  is 
under  cultivation.  By  far  the  great- 
er portion  is  used  for  stock  grazing, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  present 
time  1,000,000  cattle  roam  the  ranges 
of  the  Terrazas  ranch.  Last  year 
700.000  calves  were  branded,  so  a 
stockman  of  the  district  avers. 
These  figures    it  must  be  borne  in 


mind,  do  not  include  the  herds  of 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  mules  and  bur- 
ros, of  each  of  which  there  are 
thousands  of  head.  No  pretence  is 
made  to  state  within  several  thousand 
the  number  of  heads  of  stock  on  the 
ranch,  and  this  fact  is  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  lack  of  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  exact  wealth  of  the 
Terrazas  family. 

There  is  a  story  told  among  the 
vaqueros  of  the  ranch  demonstrating 
the  vastness  of  the  herds  they  have 
to  care  for.  At  one  time,  so  they 
say,  a  favorite  cousin  of  General 
Terrazas  was  to  be  married  in  one 
of  the  numerous  picturesque  ranch 
houses.  The  wedding  guests  were  all 
to  come  by  special  train  to  a  point 
some  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
hacienda,  and  by  order  of  General 
Terrazas  a  calvacade  of  one  thousand 
vaqueros,  all  dressed  in  white,  and 
jnounted  on  pure  white  horses  taken 
from  the  ranch  herds,  were  sent  to 
the  train  to  act  as  an  escort  to  the 
guests  for  their  trip  to  the  scene  of 
the  wedding. 

So  many  were  the  horses  on  the 
ranch  that  the  thousand  pure  white 
ones,  without  mark  or  blemish,  were 
found  without  difficulty. 

The  city  of  Chihuahua  possesses 
considerable  historic  interest  as  the 
place  where  Hidalgo,  the  father  of 
Mexican  independence,  called  by  the 
Mexicans  'Hhe  George  Washington 
of  Mexico,"  was  shot  July  30,  1811. 
A  statute  is  erected  on  the  spot  to 
his  memory.  The  great  cathedral  of 
the  city,  costing  more  than  $800,000, 
is  of  exceptional  architectural  beauty 
and  has  an  interesting  history.  Its 
cost  was  met   exclusively  by   a  per- 
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ceiitage  tax  upon  the  fabulously 
rich  Santa  Eulalia  silver  mine,  lo- 
cated about  fifteen  miles  *  south  of 
the  city  and  still  noted  as  a 
producer 

Besides  having  the  premier  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  richest  man  in 
Mexico,  General  Terrazas  may  claim 
to  be  the  largest  land  owner  in  the 
world,  his  ranch  holdings  easily  tak- 
ing fiist  place  for  extent  among  the 
known  properties  of  to-day.  Other 
ranches  in  Mexico  frequently  count 
1,000,000  to  3,000,000  acres  apiece, 
and  the  Zuloaga  family  claims  5,- 
000,000  acres,  but  none  approach 
Terrazas'  record  of  more  than  15,- 
000,000  acres. 

Theie  is  Scotch  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  Terrazas  family  a  few  genera- 
tions buck,  and  this  may  account  for 
their  unusual  business  sagacity. 
Governor  Creel,  the  present  head  of 
Chihuahua,  takes  his  name  from  his 
Scotch  ancestors,  and  others  of  the 
family,  following  this  Mexican  cus- 
tom, have  assumed  the  same  name. 

Possession  of  the  immense  hold- 
ings was  secured  partly  by  purchase, 
partly  by  other  means — some  say  by 
appropriation — soon  after  General 
Terrazas  was  sent  into  Chihuahua  to 
assume  the  military  control  of  the 
country  and  subdue  its  rebellious  peo- 
ple. When  he  had  finished  his  work 
a  grateful  government  gave  him 
large  grants   as   a  testimonial  of  his 


good  work,  he  bought  more  and  some 
other  tracts  were  probably  confiscat- 
ed. 

His  election  as  governor  followed, 
and  from  that  time  the  Terrazas 
family  has  presided  supreme  over 
the  destinies  of  the  State.  It  is  to 
be  said  to  their  credit  that  although 
the  venture  has  made  them  the  rich- 
est family  in  Mexico  to-day,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  State  have  fared  well 
also.  They  are  better  paid  on  an 
average  than  are  farmhands  in  other 
sections  of  the  republic,  and  a  gen- 
eral air  of  prosperity  prevails  in  the 
little  villages  and  hamlets.  Vaqueros 
on  the  big  ranch,  who  number 
thousands,  receive  half  as  much 
again  as  is  customarily  paid  in 
Mexico  for  such  work. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  not  an 
acre  of  the  great  ranch  is  for  sale. 
Parts  can  be  leased,  but  the  policy 
of  the  owner  has  been  steadfastly 
against  letting  go  of  a  single  acre. 
Concessions  for  railroad  building  are 
the  only  way  in  which  any  of  the 
land  has  been  thus  far  released.  It 
was  upon  this  same  ranch  that  Gen- 
eral Steinman  and  his  colony  of 
Boers  were  given  shelter  soon  after 
the  South  African  war,  but  the  col- 
onizing scheme,  owing  partially  to 
mismanagement  and  partially  to  un- 
favorable circumstances  of  location, 
has  been  almost   a   complete   failure. 


Art  on  the  Rampage 

BY    HOWARD    DWIGHT    SMILEY    IN    THE    ARGOSY 

Concerning  certain  original  methods  of  winning  a  wager. 


ONE  day  last  summer  a  lot  of 
us  fellows  were  sitting  out  in 
front  of  Joe  Beam's  tavern 
talking  over  the  possibilities  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing  when  there 
came  a  crash  from  the  barroom  that 
sounded  like  a  whole  shelf  full  of 
bottles  had  broken  down.  ■ 

We  all  piled  in  to  see  what  the 
row  was,  and  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  stood  a  strange  chap  with 
a  rock  in  his  hand  that  he  was  just 
going  to  heave  into  the  big  mirroi' 
that  hung  behind  the  bar. 

''Hey,  what 're  you  trying  to  do 
there?''  yelled  Joe,  making  a  dive 
for  him  and  shaking  the  rock  out  of 
his  hand. 

''I  was  about  to  put  a  finishing 
touch  to  that  mirror,"  answered  the 
man,  waving  his  hand  toward  it  as 
he  spoke. 

Joe  looked  at  his  glass  and  prompt- 
ly froze  up  like  a  setter  pup  point- 
ing a  robin.  Right  smack  in  th^ 
middle  of  the  thing  was  a  smash  as 
big  as  a  watermelon,  with  cracks 
radiating  from  it  like  the  rays  of  a 
painted   sun. 

He  didn't  wait  to  ask  any  more 
questions,  but  dug  into  that  stranger 
so  vehemently  that  it  at  once  took 
the  combined  elforts  of  all  of  the 
rest  of  us  to  save  him  from  immedi- 
ate and  complete  annihilation. 

''This  is  no  way  to  treat  a  gentle- 
man," he  puffed,  as  soon  as  we  had 
him   and  Joe  disintegrated 


"What'd  you  break  that  mirror 
for  then?"  demanded  Joe. 

The  man  looked  at  the  glass  and 
then  at  Joe  with  a  real  pitying  ex- 
pression. 

"Do  you  think  that  mirror's 
broken?"  he  asked. 

"Think!'  yelled  Joe.  "Why,  darn 
your  hide,  I  know  it's  broken. 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you 
are  laboring  under  a  hallucination." 

"You  are,  hey?  Fell,  maybe  I. 
am,  but  my  eyes  ain't,  and  they  say 
that  glass  is  broken.  You  broke  it 
and  you're  going  to  pay  for  it." 

"My  dear  sir,  I  assure  you  that 
you  are  mistaken.  I  have  splendid 
eyesight  myself,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dirt  and  grime,  your  mirror  is  with- 
out a  flaw,  crack,  or  blemish." 

I  saw  Joe  begin  to  soften.  He 
has  a  brother  in  the  asylum. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  old  man,'* 
lie  said.  "Of  course  it  ain't  broken. 
Make  yourself  comfortable  until 
your  friends  or  keeper  arrive." 

"Oh,  you  (needn't  think  I  am 
crazy,"  snapped  the  man  with  as- 
perity. "I  can  see  that  you  don't 
believe  what  I  tell  you.  Wouldn't 
7/ou  like  to  bet  something  that  it  is 
broken. 

"Sure."  said  Joe,  soothingly. 
"Sure  thing.  I'll  bet  you  a  million 
dollars.' 
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*'No,  1  wouldn't  want  to  bet  so 
much  as  that,  but  let's  bet  the  drinks 
all  round." 

''AH  right,  let's/'  answered  Joe, 
ready  to  do  anything  to  humor  the 
man  he   thought  was  off  his  trolley. 

The  stranger  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  around  to  the  mirror. 
Then  taking  a  bottle  of  turpentine 
and  a  rag  out  of  his  pocket  he  went 
afiei-  those  cracks,  and  in  five  min- 
utes had  the  glass  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  The  cracks  weren't  any- 
thing but  'paint. 

That  was  our  introduction  to  Uly. 
He  passed  around  some  cards  on 
which  was  printed: 

''Ulysus  Rutherford  Dunne,  Ar- 
tist.' 

"Gentlemen,"  says  he,  ^'I  have 
come  to  your  little  town  with  the  in- 
t<?ntion  of  making,  it  my  future  home. 
I  am,  by  profession,  an  artist,  iais 
my  work  on  the  mirror  will  testify. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  painting  those 
cracks  when  the  room  happened  to 
be  empty,  just  to  demonstrate  my 
ability.  In  a  few  days  I  will  open 
a  studio  here,  where  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  do  portrait,  landscape,  and 
pastoral  paintings:  signs,  lettering, 
and  so  forth." 

And  so  it  was  that  Uly  settled 
down  in  our  midst.  He  wasn't  a 
bad  sort  of  citizen,  either.  Curious, 
as  all  geniuses  are.  but  a  right  good 
fellow  and  jovial. 

He  had  a  dozen  brushes  that  he 
used  to  carry  in  his  vest  pocket. 
Curious  contraptions  they  were, 
about  a  foot  long,  hollow  and  filled 
with  different  colored  paints.  Work- 
ed something  like  fountain  pens. 


And  how  that  fellow  could  paint. 
Anything  you  Wanted,  didn't  make 
any  difference  what,  he'd  paint  it. 

Painted  a  head  of  hair  on  Lute 
Page's  bald  pate  that  was  so  natural 
everybody  thought  he  had  a  wig  on. 
The  colored  barber  tried  to  comb  it 
and  w^as  so  scart  that  he  left  tgrvvoi 
that  night. 

There  was  a  fellow  named  Jimmy 
Nolan  lived  here  those  days,  Jimmy 
organized  a  football  team  among  the 
town  boys  and  used  to  take  'em 
around  the  State  playing  other  teams 
for  gate  receipts  and  occasionally  a 
small  side  bet. 

The  year  Uly  came  Nolan  had  the 
crack  team  of  the  State.  Everywhere 
they  went  they  registered  a  victory, 
and  they  were  playing  everything 
that  came  along. 

The  whole  town  was  interested  in 
that  team  and  mighty  proud  of  it,  I 
can  tell  you.  Used  to  meet  them  at 
the  train  with  a  brass  band  and  haul 
them  up  through  Main  street  in  the 
band  wagon  every  time  they  came 
home  from  a  game,  whooping  and 
yelling  and  carrying  on  like  a 
presidential  election  . 

That  is,  everybody  but  Uly.  He 
didn't  like  Nolan  a  bit  and  anything 
Nolan  had  an  interest  in  was  some- 
tliing  you  couldn't  interest  Uly  in 
nohow. 

When  Nolan  used  to  come  down  to 
Joe's  place  of  an  evening  and -tell  us 
how  he'd  won  the  last  game,  Uly 
would  sit  in  the  corner  and  snort  and 
grunt  and  show  a  general  contempt 
for  everything  Nolan  said  One  night 
he  got  more  obstreperous  than  usual, 
and  Nolan  sort  o'  lost  his  temper. 
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"What's  the  matter  with  you,  you 
knocker?"  he  inquired,  bristling  up 
and  walking  over  to  where  XJly  was 
sitting. 

•'Aw,  it  makes  me  tired  to  hear 
you  brag  so.'* 

''Who's  bragging?'* 

^'W^hy,  you  are,  of  course.  You 
go  chasing  around  the  State  with 
your  little  half-baked  team,  playing 
a  lot  of  dinky  little  outfits  that  don't 
know  a  football  from  a  puueliini;' 
bag,  and  just  beacuse  you  happen  to 
be  a  little  stronger  and  don't  get 
beat  you  think  you  aire  a  football 
team.  AYhy  don't  you  line  up  with 
something  that  can  play  football'? 
They'd  take  the  conceit  out  of  yon 
blame  quick." 

''Oh,  they  would?  Perhaps  you 
know  of  a  team  somewhere  in  tht- 
State  that  would  like  to  try  it." 

"Huh,  1  could  organize  one  right 
here  in  town  that  could  put  it  all 
over  yours  if  I  had  three  weeks  i» 
which   to   train  them." 

"You  don't  say  so.  Well,  you  go 
ahead  and  pioduce  that  team  and 
I'll  just  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  they 
don't  last  as  long  as  a  snowball  in 
an  oven." 

"Do  you  mean  that?'  asked  lily, 
brightening  up  "For  if  you  do  I've 
got  one  hundred  dollars  that  I'll  put 
up  at  those  odds." 

"Put  it  in  Joe's  hands  and  I  will 
cover  it,"   answered  Nolan. 

"In  just  tAvo  minutes,"  retorted 
Uly,  jumping  up  and  starting  for 
the  door.  "My  money's  in  my 
room." 

He  was  back  in  a  jiffy  and  handed 


Joe  a  nice,  brand-new  one  hundred 
dollar  bill. 

"There  you  are,"  he  says  to  Nolan. 
"Now  cover  it." 

Nolan  was  somewhat  taken  back 
when  he  found  that  Uly  was  in 
earnest,  and  I  thought  for  a  minute 
he  was  going  to   crawfish. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  get  you)' 
men?"  he  asked. 

"Right  here  in  town.  With)  the 
stones  that  builder  Nolan  rejected 
will  the  corner  stone  of  the  supeiior 
team  be  laid,"  quoted  L'ly,  like  a 
preacher. 

Nolan  put  up  his  thousand,  but  I 
could  see  that  he  hated  to,  and  that 
he  was  mighty  suspicious.  It  was 
too  easy,  even  for  Nolan. 

Next  day  Uly  was  busy  organiz- 
ing his  team.  There  was  a  scrub 
eleven  in  town  that  Nolan  used  to 
practice  on  and  Uly  induced  them  to 
join  him. 

He  showed  himself  to  be  an  experi- 
enced hand  at  the  game,  and  certain- 
ly did  good  work  coaching.  Still  it 
was  evident  to  all  of  us  that  he 
didn't  stand  a  ghost  of  a  show  to 
win.  We  knew  that  he  would  have 
to  go  out  of  the  State  to  find  a  team 
strong   enough   to   beat  Nolan's. 

He  had  three  weeks  to  get  ready 
in,  and  before  that  time  was  up  we 
were  all  feeling  mighty  sorry  for 
him;  he  eouldn^t  Avin  any  way  you 
wanted  to  look  at  it. 

The  papers  got  hold  of  the  story 
and  did  a  lot  of  joshing  at  Ulys  ex- 
pense; but  it  proved  to  be  good  ad- 
vertising, and  on  the  day  of  the  game 
the   people   began    to   come   in    from 
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the  country  and  adjoining  towns  in 
numbers  that  surprised  all  of  us. 

When  Nolan  saw  the  crowd  we 
were  going  to  have  he  looked  up  Uiy 
and  proposed  that  the  winner  take 
all  the  gate  receipts.  Uly  agreed 
rather  reluctantly,  saying  that  he 
didn't  want  to  be  all  hog  and  was 
willing  that  Nolan  get  back  a  part 
of  his  thousand. 

The  game  was  called  for  three 
o'clock,  and  by  two-thirty  Nolan  and 
his  team  were  on  the  field.  Uly  had 
rented  a  shed,  up  at  the  west  end, 
for  a  dressing-room,  and  he  and  his 
team  had  gone  in  right  after  dinner 
a.nd  were  still  there. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  three  w]j.ej 
the  shed  door  opened  and  some^lr.  jg" 
came  piling  out  and  tumbling  down 
the  field.  At  first  no  one  could  make 
out  what  it  was;  in  fact  it  was  with- 
in thirty  feet  of  us  before  I  saw  it 
was  the  team 

And  such  a  team!  Uly  had  bought 
brand  new  suits  for  his  boys,  every- 
thing from  caps  to  shoes  all  made 
of  nice  new  white  canvas.  And  all 
over  these  suits,  caps,  stockings,  and 
even  their  hands  and  faces,  Uly  had 
painted  footballs — Rugby  footballs, 
exactly  like  the  kind  they  were  go- 
ing to  use  in  the  game.  And  they 
were  so  natural  that  you  couldn  't  tell 
them  from  the  real  thing  without 
feeling  of  them. 

Nolan  started  to  kick  right  away, 
but  Uly  insisted  that  his  men  had  on 
the  regulation  uniforms,  and  it  was 
nobody's  business  what  color  they 
were.  The  umpire  sustained  him, 
and  Nolan  had  to  give  in. 

It  was  sure  comical  to  see  the  ex- 
pression On  the  faces  of  Nolan's  men 


after  they  began  to  play.  They 
were  facing  what  looked  like  a  wall 
of  rolling,  tumbling  footballs,  and  it 
was  certainly  bewildering. 

Ulys  team  had  the  ball,  and  in- 
stead of  bunching  themselves  and 
bucking  their  opponents,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, they  would  scatter  as  much 
as  they  could,  running  off  in  all  di- 
rections, but  always  toward  the  gOal, 
with  Nolan's  men  running  from  one 
to  the  other  trying  to  locate  the  real 
ball  and  never  finding  it. 

Two  or  three  would  tackle  one  of 
Uly's  men,  throw  him  down  and  feel 
all  over  him  to  see  if  any  of  the  balls 
was  the  one  they  were  after. 

But  it  was  of"  no  use.  They  were 
just  as  helpless  as  if  they  were  all 
blind,  and  they  never  got  hold  of 
the  ball  once.  Nolan  gave  up  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half;  the  score  then 
standing  thirty- two  to  nothing  in 
favor  of  Uly's  team,  they  having 
made  six  touchdowns  and  kicked  two 
goals  in  thirty  minutes. 

''Nolan"  said  Uly  that  night, 
when  they  met  in  Joe's  place,  ''I 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  I 
doubt  I  can  ever  pay.  Three  weeks' 
ago  I  was  in  what  you  would  call 
extreme  financial  straits,  being  down 
to  exactly  one  dollar  and  forty-five 
cents.  It  was  imperative  that  I  make 
a  raise  somehow  within  thirty  days, 
and  therefore,  my  dear  brother  graft- 
er, I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  put- 
ting my  ingenuity  and  brush-wield- 
ing ability  into  play  to  win  that 
game.     I  had  to  win  it,  Mr.  Nolan.*' 

''If  you  were  broke  at  the  time, 
where  did  you  get  that  one  hundred 
dollar  bill  you   used  to  bet  with?*' 

"I  painted  it.'  answered  Uly. 


Books  Are  Our  Friends 

BY  LAURENCE  WARD 

Books  are  worker's  best  friends,  and  the  quicker  every  worker  sees  this,  the  better  off  he 
will  be.    He  who  reads  will  succeed. 


THERE  is  no  worker  in    the    world 
no       matter       what      his     lot, 
who         cannot       fit         himself 
to  occupy         a       better         place, 

and  in  many  cases  cannot  fail  to  win 
that  better  place,  if  he  will  only 
read.  The  men  that  have  succeeded 
are  the  men  who  have  read.  The 
men  who  have  failed  are  the  men  who 
have  acted  as  if  they  thoug-ht  their 
experience  in  the  world  was  to  be 
unique  and  that  thej''  did  not  need 
their  feet  to  be  lig-hted  by  lamps 
that  had  burned  for  others. 

As  Laurence  Ward  tells  the  story 
when  Andrew  Carnegie  chose  librar- 
ies as  the  means  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  much  of  his  wealth,  he  struck 
a  responsive  chord  in  all  of  those 
intelligent  workers  who  fully  realize 
what  weapons  against  adversity  and 
ill  luck  may  be  drawn  from  rooms  in 
which  books  are  kept  and  read.  The 
museums  and  libraries  of  the  world 
contain  books  for  which  vast  sums 
have  been  paid,  yet  the  contents  of 
all  these  books  are  available  to  every 
worker.  He  does  not  have  to  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  rare 
bindings.  Small  matter  to  him 
whether  his  Shakespeare  is  of  the 
rare  first  edition  with  portrait.  The 
printed  words  make  up  the  book  and 
these  printed  words  are  studied  and 
gone  over  many  times  by  the  wise 
worker  who  wants  to  get  ahead. 

But  the  worker  that  really  gets 
ahead  is  the  man  who  does  for  him- 
self in  contra-distinction  to  the  man 
who  has  something  done  for  him. 
The  man  who  will  go  farthest  is  the 
man     who   goes   to   the   book   rather 


than  the  man  to  whom  the  book 
goes.  Abraham  Lincoln's  famous 
long  walks  after  books  and  his  fam- 
ous reading  of  them  by  the  light  of 
the  fire  have  done  worlds  of  good  in 
stirring  up  a  desire  for  learning  in 
men  who  might  not  have  had  it  un- 
less they  had  been  brought  to  realize 
the  struggles  which  some  men  have 
made  for  it. 

That  which  everybody  can  have  no- 
body wants.  It  is  that  which  we 
have  not  that  we  desire.  It  is  that 
to  get  which  we  have  to  struggle 
that  we  desire  most.  Now  that 
books  are  free  almost  and  that  every 
worker  can  walk  into  the  fields  of 
the  best  literature,  there  to  pick 
and  choose  that  which  shall  be  of 
most  help  and  assistance  to  him, 
there  is  no  excuse  in  the  world  to  be 
found  for  the  worker  who  does  not 
read.  He  is  of  malice  aforethought 
cutting  himself  off  from  an  advan- 
tage in  the  race  ahead.  He  is  neg- 
lecting an  opportunity  to  advance 
not  only  himself,   but  his  family. 

It  is  better  to  read  anything  than 
to  read  nothing.  The  essential  thing 
is  to  form  the  habit  of  reading.  Once 
it  becomes  a  pleasure  to  read,  it  be- 
comes a  pleasure  to  learn,  and  it  is 
when  we  learn  with  joy  and  work 
with  joy  that  we  do  the  best  work  of 
which  we  are  capable,  and  are  of  as- 
sistance to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Only 
the  man  who  prefers  idleness  to  help- 
fulness and  absence  of  labor  to  ab- 
sence of  the  fruits  of  labor  will  neg- 
lect the  wonderful  helps  and  comforts 
that  are  to  be  found  in  books. 


The  Bachelor  and  the  Baby 

BY  M.  CAMERON  IN  HARPER'S  MONTHLY. 

This  amusina:ftory  descnbes  the  ludricoui  position  in  which  a  you"g  bachelor's  good 
nature  placed  him.  I  hi^i  tndeav  r  'i«  assist  a  lady  nnd  infant  to  di  moun  f  oui  a  moving 
tram  he  was  leit  in  p  ssession  of  the  child  All  attempts  to  explain  Li.e  situation  only 
resulted  in  making  it  more  embarassing  for  him. 


THE  circumstances  which  led  to 
Franklin  Keene's  being-  on  that 
particular  train  were  peculiar 
enough  in  themselves  to  warrant  a 
word  of  explanation.  He  lived  in 
San  Francisco,  and  had  intended  to 
spend  Christmas  there,  but  the  busi- 
ness which  has  broug-ht  him  across 
the  continent  had  been  unexpectedly 
complicated,  detaining  him  in  New 
York.  His  one  close  friend  in  town, 
Dr.  James  Burleig-h,  the  noted  alien- 
ist, had  vainly  urged  him  to  make 
his  presence  known  to  some  of  his 
many  acquaintances  in  or  near  the 
city,  but  Keene  maintained  that 
Christmas  was  a  day  sacred  to  inti- 
mate gatherings,  and  that  he  should 
be  much  more  comfortable  with  a 
book  and  an  easy  chair  at  the  club 
than  he  could  possibly  be  in  a  com- 
pany where  he  must  feel  himself  in 
but  not  of  the  circle. 

Therefore  the  doctor,  after  putting 
his  friend  up  at  the  club,  had  gone 
his  appointed  way,  not  without  mis- 
givings, and  Keene  was  prepared  to 
spend  a  solitary  Christmas,  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  he  was  call- 
ed to  the  telephone  and  required  to 
assure  the  possessor  of  a  pleasantly 
modulated  feminine  voice  that  he 
really  was  Franklin  Keene — the 
Franklin  Keene  "from  the  beloved 
West."  Knowing  something  of  the 
elannishncss  of  Californians  in  the 
east,  and  never  having  heard  of  B. 
Franklin  Keene,  of  Chicago— it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  any  event  it 
would  have  occurred  to  the  Califor- 
nian  that  Chicago  could  properly  be 
B 


classified  as  belonging  to  "the  west," 
— he  admitted  his  identity,  and  was 
warmly  urged  to  dine  on  the  follow- 
ing day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Logan,  in  Macalae,  a  small  New  Jer- 
sey suburb.  Mrs.  Logan  explained 
that  she  had  just  learned,  from  a 
man  who  had  seen  him  at  the 
club,  of  his  presence  in  town,  and 
while  they  had  never  actually  met, 
she  hoped  he  would  share  her  feeling 
that  the  possession  of  so  many 
friends  in  common  constituted  ac- 
quaintance, at  least. 

When  he  still  seemed  a  little  puz- 
zled, she  added  :  "Oh,  perhaps  you 
don't  remember  me  as  Mrs.  Logan? 
Before  my  marriage  I  was  Grace 
Bennett." 

Keene  had  friends  in  San  Francis- 
co who  spoke  often  of  a  Miss  Ben- 
nett. He  had  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  her  name  was  Laura, 
and  had  not  heard  that  she  had  mar- 
ried, but  reflected  that  certainly  she 
was  the  best  authority  as  to  her 
name  and  state.  In  the  meantime 
she  was  rapidly  explaining  that  as 
neither  she  nor  Mr.  Logan  had  any 
relatives  in  the  east,  they  had  asked 
two  or  three  equally  detached  friends 
to  spend  Christmas  with  them,  and 
assured  him  that  his  presence  would 
give  the  feast  quite  a  family  aspect 
to  her,  as  it  was  so  long  since  sne 
had  seen  anyone  from  "home."  When 
he  had  accepted,  she  said  that  Mr. 
Logan  would  look  him  up  during  the 
day  with  a  more  formal  invitation- 
she  had  'phoned  on  the  mere  chance 
of  catching  him — but  lest  they  should 
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miss  connections  she  gave  him  direc- 
tions concerning"  the  train  he  was  to 
take,  and  said  that  her  husband 
would  meet  him  at  the  station. 

Keene's  business  kept  him  down 
town  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
so  Mr.  Log-an's  failure  to  find  him 
was  not  surprising-,  and  he  set  off 
for  the  suburbs,  at  midday  on  Christ- 
mas, with  a  sense  of  amused  and  ad- 
venturous anticipation. 

This  was  still  his  state  of  mind 
when,  as  the  train  started  after  one 
of  its  many  stops,  he  heard  behind 
him  a  startled  exclamation  :  "Oh  ! 
This  is  my  station  !"  and  turned  to 
see  a  pretty,  well-dressed  young  wo- 
man, a  baby  in  her  arms,  already 
wrenching  open  the  door  at  the  back 
of  the  coach,  which  was  the  last  of 
the  train.  He  sprang  after  her  and 
caught  her  shoulder  when  she  had  de- 
scended the  first  step. 

;'You  can't  do  it  !"  he  cried. 

"I  must  !     This  is  my  station  !" 

"Impossible!"  The  train  gained 
headway  every  second. 

"I  tell  you  I  must  !"   imperiously. 

"Then  give  me   the   babj'  !" 

Realizing  that  her  reasons  might 
be  cogent  and  that  there  was  no  time 
for  argument,  he  seized  the  child  and 
swung  himself  from  the  now  rapidly 
moving  train.  The  effort  to  check 
the  momentum  thus  acquired  taxed 
his  agility,  and  when,  once  sure  of 
his  own  footing,  he  looked  about  for 
the  young  woman,  it  was  to  discover 
her  still  standing  on  the  platform  of 
the  departing  train,  alternately  beat- 
ing the  hand-rail  and  stretching  out 
her  arms  to  the  baby  he  held.  In 
vain  he  thrust  up  his  hand  and  jerked 
it  wildly  in  futile  effort  to  remind 
her  of  the  bell-rope.  She  fell  to 
pounding  the  rail  again  in  helpless 
frenzy,  and  the  train  passed  round  a 
curve  and  out  of  sight. 


"Well,  I'll— be— hanged  !  "  gasped 
Keene,  for  the  moment  conscious 
only  of  surprise — a  comparative, y 
tranquil  emotion  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enjoy. 

"Yaa-a-a-a-a-ah  ! "  came  a  vigor- 
ous remonstrance  from  under  his 
arm. 

"Here  !  Hi  !  Suffering  cats  ! 
what's   the  matter  with  you  !" 

Fearfully  clutching  the  long  and 
voluminous  draperies  where  they 
seemed  most  solid,  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  now  struggling 
infant  to  an  upright  position,  only 
to  be  terrified  by  the  increasing  vio- 
lence of  its  contortions  and  the  rend- 
ing strength  of  its  screams.  He  was 
a  bachelor  of  thirty-eight,  "fond," 
as  he  afterwards  said,  "of  children 
of  an  intelligent  age,  but  with  no 
fancy  for  irrational,  bellowing  little 
animals  like  that  ;"  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  no  merely  human  mec- 
hanism could  long  withstand  the 
strain  such  as  that  baby  now  pro- 
ceeded to  pat  upon  itself. 

In  vain  he  jiggled  it,  exactly,  he 
was  sure,  as  he  had  seen  nurses  do. 
The  shrieks  continued,  and  the  little 
red  face  grew  redder. 

"There,  there  !  Quit  that  !  'Sh-sh- 
'sh  !  Confound  that  woman  !  Why 
didn't  she  jump  1  What  would  she 
do  with  you  now  ?" 

A  flash  of  memory  showed  him 
what  she  would  probably  do.  He 
had  seen  other  people  do  it,  with 
astonishing  results.  Placing  his 
hands  firmly  about  the  child's  body 
under  the  arms,  he  lifted  it  high 
above  his  head,  rolling  it  slightly  to 
and  fro.  At  the  same  time  he  as- 
sumed a  determinedly  cheerful  grin, 
and  engagingly  gurgled  :  "Googly— 
googly — googly — goo  !  Keechery  — 
keechery— tschk  !  Tschk  !  Whee  — 
ketchum!"     without   apparent  effect. 
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The    baby's     vehemence  in  no     wise 

abated,  and  Keene  attempted  once 
more  to  clasp  the  kicking,  writhing 
little  body  against  his  shoulder. 

"Here  !  Don't  go  on  like  that  !" 
he  begged,  perspiration  starting  all 
over  him  as  he  desperately  reversed 
the  child's  position,  and  felt  it  curl 
around  his  arm  and  spring  into  rig- 
idity again.  "Good  Lord  !  Are  you 
going  to  have  spasms  ?  What  shall  I 
do?" 

Not  since  a  Thanksgiving  Day, 
years  before,  when  he  had  realized 
that  nothing  but  his  kicking  could 
save  his  beloved  'varsity  team  from 
ignominious  defeat  on  the  gridiron, 
had  he  known  anything  so  nearlj'  re- 
sembling terror. 

"Yah  !  Yah  !  Yah  !"  spluttered  his 
charge,  geting  a  fresh  breath. 
Then,  opening  its  toothless  little 
mouth  to  an  extent  that  Keene  was 
certain  must  prove  fatal  :  "Yaa-a-a- 
a-a-a-aie  ! ' ' 

He  caught  sight  of  a  man  leaving 
the  otherwise  deserted  station,  and 
called  :  "Hey  !  Hey,  there  !  Stop  a 
minute  ! ' ' 

The  man  paused,   looking  back. 

"Are  you  the  station  agent  ?" 

"Um-h'm  ! " 

"Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"Home  to  dinner." 

"Well— see  here,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  children  ?" 

"Nope."  He  would  have  passed  on, 
but  Keene  intercepted  him. 

"Have  you  any  idea  whose  baby 
this  is  ?" 

"No,"  suspiciously.  "Ain't  it 
yours  ?" 

"It  is  not  !" 

"How'd  you  come  by  it,  then  ?" 

"A  young  woman  was  going  to 
jump  off  that  train  with  it.  To  save 
her  a  fall  I  took  the  child  and  swung 


off,  and — she  didn't.  She  was  carried 
on." 

The  man  grinned.  "Done  you  to  a 
turn,  didn't  she  ?  he  observed. 
"Christmas,  too  !" 

"Not  at  all  !"  indignantly  protest- 
ed Keene.  "She  was  not  at  all  that 
sort  of  person.  She  was  very  much 
distressed.  '  She    stood    on     the    back 
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"I'm  Expected  There  to  Dine." 

platform  and  cried.  She'll  "be  back 
on  the  next  train." 

"Oh,  sure  !"  The  man  spat  deris- 
ively. 

"In  the  meantime  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with — with  this."  He 
helplessly  indicated  his  shrieking 
burden.  "There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing the  matter." 

"Sounds  colicky.  Better  take  him 
in  the  station.     There's  a  fire  there." 

"Well,  but — see  here,  you're  mar- 
ried, ain't  you  ?" 
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"Um-h'm." 

"Children  of  your  own  ?" 

"Nope." 

"Don't  you  want  to  take  this  poor 
little  beggar  home,  and—" 

"You  bet  I  don't  !"  The  man 
started  hastily  on. 

"Here  !  Listen  !  I'll  pay  you 
well,  and  the  mother — " 

"Not  much  you  don't  !  That's 

your  game,  is  it  ?  Well,  I'm  on  to 
you  all  right  !  And  see  here,  you!" 
he  added,  threateningly.  "Don't  you 
go  leaving  that  kid  in  the  station 
skipping  out,  neither  !  This  here 
depot  ain't  no  foundling  asylum  !" 

"I  certainly  shouldn't  desert  the 
child,"  said  Keene  with  dignity. 

"No  ?"  The  man  leered  unpleas- 
antly. "Well,  anyhow,  you  won't  do 
it  here,  see  ?  You're  just  a  little 
too  smooth  !". 

He  turned  to  the  door  of  the  little 
building,  closed  it,  and  produced  a 
large  key  from  his  pocket. 

"What  are  you  doing  ?"  demanded 
the  Californian.  "Open  that  door  ! 
I'm  going  to  wait  for  — " 

"Oh  no,  you  ain't  !  You're  going 
to  hit  the  pike.  That's  what  you're 
going  to  do.  It'll  be  cold  waiting 
around  this  here  platform  this  after- 
noon." 

"But  I  tell  you  that  woman  will 
be  back  on  the  next  train,  and 
she'll-" 

"Oh,  sure!"  sardonically.  "But 
there  ain't  going  to  be  any  more 
trains  till  night." 

"What?" 

"Nope.  There's  expresses,  but 
they  don't  stop  here.  First  north- 
bound train  from  this  station  five- 
twenty-three." 

"Jove  !"  Since  his  chivalrous  ad- 
venture Keene  had  not  before  remem- 
bered the  Logans  and  their  dinner. 


"First  southbound  train,  aix- 
twelve." 

"But — oh,  she'll  never  wait  for 
that  !  I  tell  you  she  was  frantic  ! 
She'll  walk  back  !" 

"Oh,  sure  she  will  !     Huh  1" 

"And  I — see  here,  you've  got  to 
help  me  out  of  this  !  There's  a  good 
fellow  !  You  take  charge  of  this 
youngster  imtil  the  mother — " 

"Not  on  your  life!"  Keene  pro- 
duced a  ten-dollar  bill,  but  the  man 
continued  to  back  away,  repeating  : 
"No  sir,  not  on  your  life  I  I  have 
trouble  enough  of  my  own  !" 

"But  I'm  due  in  Macalac— how  far 
is  that?" 

"Next  .station.  Five  miles  by  the 
road,  three  by  the  track." 

"I've  got  to  get  there  somehow  in 
a  hurry.  I'm  expected  there  to 
dine." 

"Oh,  sure  !  Say  3'ou're  the  real 
thing,  ain't  you  ?  I  wonder  you 
didn't  think  of  that  before.  Well,  it's 
the  pike  for  yours."  He  locked  the 
door.     "Now,  skip  !" 

Indignation,  appeal,  bribery,  and 
threats  proved  alike  unavailing,  and 
the  weeping  child  in  his  arms  added 
to  Keene's  helplessness.  He  learned 
that  the  only  telegraph  office  in  the 
village  was  in  the  station,  and  that 
the  operator  had  gone  to  Newark  for 
the  afternoon.  The  station  tele- 
phone was  out  of  order,  and  the 
"store"  was  closed.  There  was  no 
livery   stable. 

He  resolved  to  appeal  to  some 
kind-hearted  woman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  give  the  baby  care  and  shel- 
ter until  the  mother's  return  and  ac- 
cordingly betook  himself  to  a  nearby 
cottage,  the  sinister  station  agent 
lounging  observantly  behind. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  gaunt, 
middle-aged    woman,    whose     holiday 
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smile  changed  to  an  expression  of 
suspicious  doubt  as  he  said  : 

"Madam,  this  child's  mother  has 
been  accidentally  carried  on  to  the 
next  station.  She  will  return  as 
soon  as  possible.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  care  for  the  child  until  she 
comes  back  ?" 

"You  the  father?" 

"No  ;  I~" 

"Whose  baby  is  it  V 

'•'I — I  don't  know."  The  woman 
sniffed  and  partially  closed  the  door, 
peering  around  its  edge  at  him.  "I 
saw  this  lady  about  to  get  off  a 
moving  train.  To  save  her  from  a 
fall  I  took  the  child  and  jumped,  and 
she — " 

"When  you'd  never  seen  her  be- 
fore ?" 

"No,  I  never  saw  her  before  ;  but 
she's  evidently  a  very  nice  woman, 
and  she  was  coming  to  this  place. 
Now,  you  are  quite  near  the  station, 
and  if  you  would  take  the  child  until 
she  returns — " 

"You  goin'  to  wait  for  her  ?" 

"No,  I — ^I  can't.  You  see" — he 
hastily  combated  the  growing  dis- 
trust in  the  woman's  face — "I  have 
an  engagement  in  Macalac— and  it 
may  be  an  hour  or  more  before  the 
mother  can  get  back." 

"Yes,  I  guess  it'll  be  all  that," 
said  she  cj'nically,  and  was  about  to 
close  the  door. 

"But  madam  !  It's  very  cold — and 
the  child  is  crying." 

"I  ain't  deef." 

"Won't  you  at  least  let  me  have  a 
glass  of  milk  ?    I'll  pay—" 

"A  glass  o'  milk  !  Land  o'  love  ! 
You  don't  think  a  young  one  o'  that 
age  drinks  milk,  do  you  ?"  Then,  as 
he  flushed  hotly,  she  added  with  se- 
verity :  "My  advice  to  you,  young 
man,  is  to  take  that  poor,  sufferin' 
child  back  to  wherever  you      got    it 


from,  just  as  soon  as  the  Lord'll  let 
you.  I  ain't  making  any  accusations, 
but  it's  pretty  clear  to  me  that 
you've  got  enough  to  answer  for  now, 
'thout  addin'  murder."  With  that 
she  closed  the  door. 

Keene  turned  away,  wrath  in  his 
heart,  but  discovering  the  grinning 
station  agent  leaning  on  the  fence, 
he  proceeded  to  the  gate     with      as 


"Who's  Baby  is  it?"     She  Asked. 

much   dignity   as   he   could   command 
under  the  circumstances. 
"Didn't  make  it  work,   did  you?'" 
"Your  town  doesn't   seem  remark- 
able  for     its      display     of   Christian 
charity  and  goodwill    to    man,"  said 
the  Calif ornian. 
"Oh,  we've  got  charity  enough." 
"But  it  begins  at  home  ?" 
"Well,  we  ain't  no  easy  mark." 
Keene  shrugged  his    shoulders    and 
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passed  on  to  a  pleasant-looking 
house,  well  back  from  the  street.  He 
rang-  the  bell  and  waited  ;  the  baby 
wailed  and  the  station  agent  hung 
over  the  gate.  Presently  Keene  rang 
again,  and  again  waited. 

"Might  as  well  quit  when  you  get 
tired,"  called  his  tormentor.  "There 
ain't  nobody  home." 

"Why  in  thunder  didn't  you  say 
so  f "  muttered  Keene. 

When  he  reached  the  street,  the 
waiting  man  confronted  him. 

"Now  that's  about  enough,"  said 
he.     "You  skip  !  " 

"Step  aside,"  said  Keene,  curtly, 
and  would  have  passed  him. 

"No  you  don't!"  he  objected, 
clenching  an  ugly  fist.  "You're 
mighty  slick,  comin'  into  a  quiet 
country  village  with  your  high  hat 
and  your  paytent-leathers,  and  your 
story  about  a  distracted  mother. 
Christmas,  too  !  But  we  ain't  such 
hayseeds  as  we  mebbe  look,  and 
your  story  aint  good  enough.  You 
might  find  some  soft-hearted  woman 
to  believe  it — I  believed  some  of  it 
myself  till  you  begun  try  in'  to  work 
the  kid  off  onto  me — and  you  ain't 
going  to  get  the  chance  to  fool  'em. 
You're  goin'   to  hike — right  now  !" 

"All  right,"  said  Keene,  after  a 
moment.  "I'm  handicapped  just  now 
but — I'll  settle  this  with  you  later. 
I'm  going  up  the  track.  If  I  miss  the 
mother — if  she  comes  back  by  the 
you  tell  her  that  I've  taken  the 
child — Why,  of  course!"  he  cried, 
jubilantly.  "That's  what  I'll  do  ! 
I'll  take  it  straight  to  Mrs.  Logan  ! 
Mrs.  Edward  Logan,  of  Macalac. 
Will  you  remember  that  ?" 

"I'll  remember  fast  enough — when 
she   comes." 

So  Keene  turned  his  face  to  the 
sharp  north  wind  and  set  off  on  his 
three-mile  tramp  up  the  track,  plot- 


ting the  downfall  of  that  station 
agent  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  let- 
ter to  the  division  superintendent, 
but  consoling  himself  that  in  walking 
to  Macalac  he  should  the  sooner  be 
able  to  return  to  the  poor,  anxious 
little  mother  the  baby,  who,  exhaust- 
ed by  long  outcry,  had  at  last  sub- 
sided  into   comparative   quiet. 

The  station  agent,  after  watching 
him  out  of  sight,  went  into  a  neigh- 
bor's telephone  and  held  a  short  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Edward  Logan, 
of  Macalac. 

On  the  road,  which  lay,  a  part  of 
the  time,  within  sight  from  the  track 
Keene  saw  sundry  vehicles,  but  from 
none  of  them  came  the  eager  signal 
for  which,  with  each  fresh  approach, 
he  hopefully  watched.  On  the  tracks 
nothing  passed  except  an  express 
train,  hurling  itself  southward,  and 
he  could  not  know  that  it  had  been 
flagged  at  Macalac,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  stop  at  the  station  he  had 
just  left. 

Once  he  paused  to  fumble  for  the 
little  hands  under  the  white  cloak, 
and  finding  them  cold,  he  stripped  off 
his  heavy  overcoat,  wrapped  it 
around  the  child,  and  strode  on  in 
the  teeth  of  the  bitter  wind.  Soothed 
by  the  warmth  and  lulled  by  the 
swing  of  his  quick  gait,  the  baby 
finally  slept.  The  wind  grew  colder 
and  Keene  more  ravenously  hungry  ; 
and  so,  at  last,  they  came  to  Maca- 
lac station,  to  find  it  entirely  desert- 
ed. No  frantic,  waiting  mother,  no 
attendant,  no  message.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  Keene  shared,  momen- 
tarily, the  suspicions  of  the  pessi- 
mistic station  agent,  but  immediate- 
ly dismissed  the  thought  as  un- 
worthy. Somehow  he  had  missed  her 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  throw 
himself  and  the  baby  upon  the  mercy 
of  Mrs.       Logan,      whose   hospitable 
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western  heart  would  surely  respond 
to  the  call. 

Puzzled  as  to  which  direction  to 
take  from  the  station,  he  saw  a 
phaeton  coming  down  one  of  the 
roads,  and  walked  towards  it. 

"I  beg"  your  pardon"  he  said, 
stopping  it  as  it  approached,  "but 
can  you  direct  me  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Edward  Logan  ?"  The  baby, 
aroused  by  the  cessation  of  motion 
and  the  sound  of  voices,  whimpered 
slightly,  and  the  young  woman  in 
the  phaeton  turned  bright,  startled 
eyes  toward  the  mutfled  figure  in 
Keene's  arms. 

"Logan  ?"  said  the  young  fellow 
driving.  "Certainly.  It's  the  new 
house — the  first  to  the  left  after  you 
turn  the   curve  yonder." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Keene,  starting 
on. 

"Yaa-a-a-a-aie  !"  contributed  the 
baby,  thrusting  a  hand  out  through 
the  airhole  that  Keene  had  left  in 
the   wrapping. 

The  boy  in  the  phaeton  twitched 
the  reins,  but  his  sister  laid  re- 
straining fingers  on  his  arm. 

"Oren  !"  she  exclaimed.  "Listen  ! 
That  sounds  like  Brudder  !" 

"Well,  I've  always  told  you  and 
Ethel  that  all  babes  sound  alike  to 
me.    Now  you  see  the  force  of — " 

"Yaa-a-a-a-aie!"  came  down  the 
wind  to  them. 

"That  is  Brudder!"  cried  the  girl, 
throwing  back  the  robe  and  turning 
to  spring  out. 

"Oh,  tommy  !"  He  held  her  arm. 
"How  could  it  be  Brudder  ?  Don't 
be  an  idiot,  Florence  !  One  in  the 
family's  enough,  and  Ethel's  fairly 
daffy  over  the  boy  !" 

"Well,  you've  nothing  to  say!" 
she  retorted.  "And  I  tell  you  that 
is  Brudder  !  I  saw  his  little  hand 
with  the  ring  I  gave  him  tied  on.   I 


did  !  I  thought  it  might  be  a  coin- 
cidence, but  now — !  Oren,  will  you 
turn  around  and  follow  that  man  ? 
Or  shall  I  get  out  ?" 

Meanwhile  Keene  swung  along  at  a 
brisk  gait,  enlivened  by  the  prospect 
of  food,  warmth,  and  sympathy. 

At  the  door  he  was  told  that  Mrs. 
Logan  was  engaged,  but  he  sent  in 
his  name,  with  the  message  that  he 
had  been  unavoidably  detained  by^n 
accident,  and  would  be  grateful  for  a 
few  words  with  either  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Logan.  The  servant  looked  curious- 
ly at  him,  and  eventually  admitted 
him,  rather  doubtfully,  he  thought, 
to  a  reception  hall.  He  heard  the 
light  cadence  of  laughing  voices  in 
an  adjoining  room,  and  eagerly  sniff- 
ed the  mingled  aromas  of  coffee  and 
tobacco  as  he  sank  into  a  chair. 

"Ya-'h  !  Ya-'ah^  !  Yaa-a-ara-aie  !" 
demanded  the  baby,  digging  one  fist 
into  half-open  eyes,  and  ineffectually 
trying  to  swallow  the  other.  Sounds 
in  the  next  room   suddenly  ceased. 

"Has  become,  Katie?"  asked  a 
woman's  voice — the  pleasant  voice  he 
had  heard  over  the  telephone.  The 
maid's  reply  was  lost  in  another 
outburst  from  his  ward,  whom  he 
succeeded    in    quieting    somewhat. 

"What  !"  he  next  heard.  "Oh  no! 
Impossible  !  Ned,  he's  come,  and 
he  says  his  name  is  Franklin  Keene." 

"Well,  I'll  be  jiggered  !"  replied  a 
man.  "Keene,  eh?  Franklin  Keene  ? 
Are  you  sure,   Katie  ?" 

"No,  no  !"  cried  seceral  voices  at 
once.     "Surely  not  !" 

"You'd  better  see  him,  Ned,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Logan. 

The  curtains  parted,  and  a  tall, 
clean-limbed,  clean-featured  man,  a 
few  years  Keene's  junior,  entered  the 
hall. 

"Good  evening,"   said  he. 

Keene   arose,   the   whimpering  baby 
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still  cradled  in  his  arm,  and  extend- 
ed his  hand,  which  the  other  took,  a 
puzzled  look  creeping  into  his  eyes 
as  he  surveyed  his  guest. 

"I  owe  you  a  series  of  apologies, 
Mr.  Logan,  began  the  Californian. 
"First  for  failing  to  notify  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
get  here  in  time  for  dinner,— but 
there  was  no  possible  means  of  com- 
munication ;  and  second,  for  appear- 
ing at  this  house — and,  as  you  see, 
not  alone.  It  was  like  this  :  I  took 
the  twelve-twent-five  train" 

"From  town  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  from  town.  We 
were  just  pulling  out  of  the  station 
below  here,  when  I  discovered  a 
young  woman  with  a  baby — this  baby 
— about  to  jump  from  the  moving 
train."  He  told  briefly  the  story  of 
his  leap  from  the  train,  and  its  re- 
sults, humorously  touching  the  sus- 
picions of  the  station  agent  and  the 
discomforts  of  his  long  walk,  con- 
cluding :  "And  in  the  end,  having 
failed  to  find  the  mother,  I  could  see 
but  one  solution  of  the  trouble  ;  and 
that  was,  to  come  here  and  throw 
myself  and  the  baby  on  your  hospi- 
tality." 

"Y-yes,"  said  Logan,  reflectively 
rubbing  his  chin  as  he  scrutinized  the 
man  before  him.  "We  heard  you  were 
coming." 

"You  heard?" 

"We  know  all  about  your  efforts  to 
dispose  of  the  child  down  the  line, 
and  we  were  told  that  you  were  com- 
ing here.  The  station  agent  tele- 
phoned." 

"But  I  wasn't  trying — " 

"Oh,  weren't  you  ?"  Although  Lo- 
gan smiled  pleasantly  as  he  spoke, 
his  eyes  were  steely.  "Evidently  the 
station  agent  judged  by  appearances. 
He  said  you  were  a  smooth  proposi- 
tion,  but   I  hadn't   looked   for     any- 


thing quite  as  clever  as  this.  You 
see,  Mr. — er — Keene,  the  only  flaw  in 
your  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
real  Mr.  Keene— Mr.  Franklin  Keene 
— is  already  here." 

"What's  that  ?" 

"Is  already  here,"  succinctly  re- 
peated Mr.  Logan.  "Keene,  will  you 
step  into  the  hall  a  moment, 
please  ?" 

There  entered  then  a  slender  young 
man,  with  scanty  hair  and  a  lean, 
incisive  countenance. 

"This  is  Mr.  Franklin  Keene,"  af- 
fably continued  Logan.  "Now — one 
moment,  please  !— we  knew  that  you 
were  coming,  we  knew  that  you 
would  attempt  to  leave  the  child 
here,  but  it  would  interest  me  very 
much  to  know  how  j'ou  knew  that  we 
expected  Mr.  Keene  here  to-day." 

"That  happens  to  be  my  name." 
Logan's  smile  at  this  was  politely 
incredulous.  "And  when  Mrs.  Logan 
telephoned  me  at  the  club — " 

"She  telephoned,  certainly,  but—" 
he  turned  quickly  to  the  other  man. 
"Didn't  you  talk  to  her  over  the 
'phone  yesterday  morning  ?" 

"No,  certainly  not." 

Mrs.  Logan — a  pretty,  graceful 
woman — pulled  apart  the  curtains 
and  entered,  silent  and  startled. 

"She  didn't  call  you  up,  inviting 
you  out  here   to-day  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  repeated  the  lean 
one.  "You  asked  me  yourself  when 
we  met — " 

"Ys,  yes  !  But  she  had  already 
telephoned — " 

"Not  to  me.  You  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  it." 

"I  didn't  know  until  I  got  home 
last  night.  So  you" — to  the  Cali- 
fornian— "got  that  message,  did  you? 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  club  ?" 

"Only  temporarily.  I  am  the  guest 
of  Dr.  Burleigh."      The    baby  raised 
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its  voice  affain,   and  Kecnc  mechani- 
cally tried  to  hush  it. 

"Of  Dr.— ah  !"  —  Logan's  tone 
suggested  that  manj'  things  had  sud- 
denly' been  made  clear  to  him— "Dr. 
James  Burleigh  ?" 

"Oh,  that  poor  little  baby  !"  Mrs. 
Logan  impulsively  took  the  child  and 
cuddled  it,  mufHed  as  it  was,  in  her 
arms,  retreating  with  it  to  her  hus- 
band's side. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Kecne  to  her, 
gratefully.  "Ves,  James  Burleigh. 
We're  old  friends." 

"Who's  Burleigh  ?"  asked  Kcene's 
namesake. 

Logan  drew  a  card  and  pencil  from 
his  pocket,  upon  which  he  scrawled, 
"Specialist  mental  disorders,"  for 
his  friend's  eye,  while  he  continued, 
in  a  changed  tone  :  "I  see,  I  sec. 
And  you  somehow  got  the  message 
intended  for  Mr.  Keene— " 

"But  I  repeat,  my  name  is 
Keene  !" 

The  situation  was  growing  irritat- 
ing. 

The  door-bell  whirred  shrilly,  and 
the  maid  slipped  past  the  group  to 
answer  the  summons. 

"Certainly,  certainly,  that's  all 
right."  Logan's  hasty  reassurance 
failed  somewhat  of  its  soothng  in- 
tent. "And  you  thought  it  was  for 
you.  And  then,  on  the  way  out 
here—" 

"I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Logan  !"  de- 
manded an  excited  girl's  voice  at  the 
door.  "I  want  to  ask — I  saw  a  man 
with  a  baby — " 

Those  in  the  hall  turned  at  the 
interruption,  Logan  immediately  ex- 
claiming :  "Hello,  Faulkner  !  Come 
in." 

"Thanks.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  us, 
but  my   sister  imagines — " 

"It  is  Brudder  !  It  is  Brudder  !" 
Florence    had    darted    to    the    baby, 


thrust  aside  tlie  heavy  wrap,  and 
now,  clasping  him  to  her  breast,  she 
confronted  Kecne,  panting  :  "Where 
is  my  sister  ?  What  has  happened  to 
Ethel?" 

The  curtains  screening  the  library 
were  hastily  pushed  back,  revealing 
the  other  guests  clustered  in  the 
doorway,  the  men  still  holding  their 
half-consumed  cigars. 

"Vour  sister!"  repeated  Keene,  a 
little  dazed  at  this  fresh  complica- 
tion. 

"This  is  her  baby  !  Where  is 
she  ?" 

"Oh!"  Infinite  relief  spoke  in  the 
tone.     "Thank  Heaven!" 

"Where  is  she  ?" 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea" — 
Keene  smiled  reassurance  into  the 
anxious  eyes — "but  I'm  afraid  she's 
somewhere  between  here  and  the  next 
village — and  I'm  afraid  she's  fright- 
ened," he  gently  added.  Then  he  told 
the  story  again,  very  quietly,  to 
Florence  Faulkner. 

"Why,  Ned,"  whispered  Mrs.  Lo- 
gan, "he's  very — Dont  you  find  him 
attractive  ?"  Her  husband  nodded, 
never  taking  his  observant  glance 
from  the  Californian's  face.  "And 
you  really  think — ?" 

Again  he  nodded.  "Unquestionably 
I'm  afraid." 

"But  he  seems  so   sane  !" 

"The}'  often  do.  But  he's  firmly 
possessed  of  this  hallucination  about 
the  name — and  we  know  of  his  efforts 
to  dispose  of  tlie  child  ;  and  yet,  you 
see  yourself  that,  normally,  he's  not 
the  sort  of  fellow  to — "  Ho  paused, 
shaking  his  head. 

"Oh,  what  a  pity." 

"Oh  Oren  —  do  you  —  do  you 
think — ?"  faltered  Florence,  when  the 
talc  was  told.  "It  doesn't  seem  a 
bit  like  Ethel.  She's  always  so 
careful — especially  with  Brudder.  Oh, 
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no  !     She  never  would  have  tried — " 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Logan, 
"Mr. — Keene  saw  her  standing  near 
the  door  and  fancied — " 

"Look  here,"  demanded  the  college 
boj',  "are  you  telling  this  straight  ? 
Because  if  my  sister" — he  hesitated 
under  the  steady,  blazing  indignation 
of  Keene 's  glance — "because  if  my 
sister — "  he  continued  brokenly,  to 
the  company,   and  stopped. 

"I  don't  think  you  need  be  alarm- 
ed about  Mrs.  Gerard's  safety, 
Faulkner,"  said  Logan  quickly  ;  but 
if  I  were  you,  I'd  lose  no  time  in 
looking  her  up.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Keene  can  tell  us  any- 
thing more  about  her.  Have  we  ex- 
plained to  you  that  we  have  two  Mr. 
Keenes  here  ?  One  is  a  friend  from 
the  west,  and  the  other  is  a 
guest" — significantly — "of  Dr.  James 
Burleigh." 

"Oh!"  gasped  Florence.  "Oh, 
mercy  !"  and  clasped  her  nephew 
closer. 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  Keene,  in 
sheer  exasperation.  "Of  course  I'm 
his  guest  !  But  I'm  not  his  pa- 
tient, if  that's  what  you  mean  ! 
We're  friends.  We  were  roommates 
at  college.  We  played  on  the 
same — " 

"Yes,  yes,  that's  all  right.  You 
are  just  old  chums.  We  all  under- 
stand that  perfectly.  Now  don't 
let's  get  excited." 

"Excited  !  Man  !  I'm  as  sane- 
yes,  by  Jupiter  !  I'm  a  whole  lot 
saner  than  you  are  !" 

"Of  course,  you're  as  sane  as  any- 
body. Now  that's  all  right,  isn't 
it  ?"  Logan  laughed  easily,  with  a 
restraining  glance  at  the  women,  who 
were  showing  an  inclination  to  hud- 
dle away.  "Now  we  understand  each 
other  perfectly  and  everything's  all 
right.    Faulkner,    you'd   better    leave 


your  sister  and  the  baby  here,     and 
go  at  once  to  find  Mrs.   Gerard." 

"Oh,  poor  Ethel!"  sobbed  Flor- 
ence. She  turned  a  tear- wet  face  to 
Keene.  "Tell  me  truly — truly  !  Did 
you  get  off  that  train  with  the  baby 
to  save  Ethel  ?" 

"Truly,  truly,  I  did,"  said  he, 
gravely  and  gently.  "Do  you  believe 
me  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  looked  into  his 
steady  eyes.  Then  she  laid  her  hands 
in  his.  "Yes,  I  believe  you.  Because 
— because,  you  see,  you  took  off  your 
coat   to   wrap    the   baby   in.  You 

wouldn't  have  done  that  if — if — " 

"Bless  your  heart!"  said  he. 
"You're  all  right  !  Now,  come  on, 
Mr.  Faulkner.  We'll  go  out  and  find 
your  other  sister.  That  is — you're 
not  afraid,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  college  boy,  himself  a  man  of 
impressive  inches,  laughed  a  little 
at  that.  "Oh  no,"  he  said,  "I'm  not 
afraid." 

"All  right.  And  when  Jim  Bur- 
leigh gets  back" — Keene  addressed 
Logan — "I'll  get  him  to  give  me  a 
certificate  of  mental  soundness,  and 
then  I'll  be  in  a  position  to  ask  you 
what  part  of  California  your  Frank- 
lin Keene  comes  from." 

"California!"   cried  Mrs.   Logan. 

"Yes,  California  !" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  from  the  coast,"  said 
the  lean  one.     "Chicago's  my  home." 

Keene  turned  a  bewildered  face  to 
the  hostess.  "You  said  California, 
didn't  you  ?" 

"Did  I  ?  Oh  no,  I  couldn't  !  I 
must  have  said  'the  beloved  west.' 
That's  what  I  call  it." 

Meanwhile  young  Faulkner  had  been 
muttering  to  himself  :  "California, 
California— Keene  of  California  ! 
Keene — of  California  ?"  and  now  he 
broke  out  sharply  : 
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"See  here  ;  what  was  your  col- 
lege,?" 

Keene  mentioned  his  alma  mater. 

"Why,  say  !  You're  not — you're 
never  'Kicking  Keene  of  '92'!" 

"Yes,  I  am." 

"You  are  ?  You  are  ?  The  boy 
seized  him  by  both  hands.  "Why 
people,  this  man  was  one  of  the 
greatest  football-players  this  country 
ever — why,  he  kicked  five  goals  run- 
ning—' ' 

"No,  I  didn't"  interrupted  Keene. 
"It  was  only  four." 

"I  know  all  about  him  !  Crazy 
nothin'!  He's  Keene— the  Keene  ! 
Keene  of  California." 

Nobody  but  the  maid  had  heard 
the  door-b«ll,  but  they  all  heard  the 
mother's  cry  as  she  ran  to  gather  up 
her   bo5^ 

When  the  excitement  had  cooled  a 
little,  somebody  discovered  Keene' s 
famished  condition,  and  there  ensued 
much   rivalry   to   make  him   comfort- 


able. The  first  thing  they  brought 
him  was  liquid,  and  he  looked  over 
the  glass  at  young  Faulkner,  asking  : 

"What  do  you  call   that  boy  ?" 

"His  small  sister  has  dubbed  him 
'Brudder,'  and  that  goes  while  the 
rest  of  us  squabble  over  whether  he 
shall  be  named  Scott,  after  his 
father,  or  Richard,  after  his  grand- 
father, or  Oren,  after  his  other 
grandfather  and  me.  But  I  can  tell 
you  one  thing.  After  to-night — and 
I  know  Florence  and  Ethel  will  back 
me  up  in  it — after  to-night  my  vote 
goes   for   Franklin   Keene  ! ' ' 

"Well,  here's  to  him,  anyhow," 
said   the   Californian,   laughing. 

"How  well  it  has  all  ended!" 
sighed  Florenc:e,   happily. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  objected  Keene, 
looking  at  her.  "Why  ended?  Why 
assume  that  it's  all  over  ?  Somehow 
I'd  rather  you'd  think  of  it  as  a  good 
beginning." 

And  that  is  what  it  proved  to  be. 


A  single-talent  man,  supported  by  great  self-con tii- 
denee,  will  achieve  more  than  a  ten-talent  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  himself.  The  mind  cannot  act  with  vigor 
in  the  presence  of  doubt.  A  wavering  mind  makes  a 
wavering  execution.  There  must  be  certainty,  confi- 
dence, and  assurance,  or  there  can  be  no  efficiency. 

An  uneducated  man  who  believes  in  himself,  and 
who  has  faith  that  he  can  do  the  thing  he  undertakes, 
often  puts  to  shame  the  average  college-bred  man,  whose 
over-culture  and  wider  outlook  have  sometimes  bred 
increased  sensitiveness  and  a  lessening  of  self-confidence, 
whose  decision  has  been  weakened  by  constant  weighing 
of  conflicting  theories  and  whose  prejudices  a^e  always 
open  to  conviction. 


The  Human  Side  of  Immigration 

BY    JOHN    GRAHAM    BROOKS    IN    THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE 

In  considering  nur  immigration  policy  we  are  inclined  to  estimate  its  value  solely  by 
the  beuetiC/  of  the  immigrant  to  the  stale.  The  bioauer  side  ot  immigration  is  pictuieu  by 
Mr.  Brooks.  He  shows  tnat  the  true  test  of  its  efficiency  is  the  extent  to  which  it  benefits 
humanity  in  general. 


LET  me  first  put  my  thesis  into  the 
form  of  a  personal  experi- 
ence— a  day's  tramp  in  south- 
ern Italy  to  see  the  peasantry  at 
work  in  the  poorer  farming  districts. 
In  Naples  I  was  encouraged  to,  do 
this  by  an  Italian  who  had  copxe 
back  after  seven  years  of  succes- 
ful  fruit-vending  in  Boston.  In  one 
of  the  lower  suburbs  he  had  restored 
the  poor  shanty  of  his  boyhood  to 
something  like  luxury.  His  father, 
mother,  and  a  crippled  sister  lived 
there  amid  comforts  that  were  like 
the  chink  of  gold  to  a  local  emi- 
giant  agent,  who  had  only  to  point 
to  this  household  as  the  most  per- 
suasive   of   object-lessons   . 

**I  can  sell  more  tickets/'  ;he 
said,  '*by  showing  such  homes  as 
that  than  by  all  my  other  adver- 
tisements put  together.  From  his 
commission  business  in  Naples  Nello 
comes  here  once  a  week,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  to  tell  them  wha/t  he 
did  in  Boston,  and  what  his  two  sis- 
ters earn  in  the  miarket  gardens  at 
Arlington.  These  restored  homes, 
together  with  the  money  and  letters 
pouring  in  from  the  States,  are  fill- 
ing the  ships  with  emigrants. 

Nello  was  eager  for  the  tramp  in- 
to the  country.  He  wished  to  show 
me  "the  contrasts  between  the  life 
of  the  farm  laborer  there  and  that 
of  the  Italian  emigrant  in  Ameri- 
ca. We  both  had  in  mind  the  wages, 


clothing,  food,  and  housing  of  Ital- 
ian men  and  women  at  work  upon 
the  soil  and  in  fruit  industries  about 
BosJLon. 

Less  than  an  hour  by  rail  from 
Naples,  we  found  the  workers  at 
their  tasks.  In  no  tested  case  was 
the  day's  wage  more  than  a  third 
of  what  is  paid  with  us;  in  others  it 
was  not  a  fourth,  and  in  extre'ire 
cases,  a  fifth.  The  contrast  in  food 
and  clothing  was  sharper  still.  If 
we  include  tihe  huts  in  which  they 
slept,  we  have  the  measure  of  the 
*' standard  of  living"  there  and 
here.  It  seems  to  me  an  understate- 
jment  to  say  that  the  standard  is 
three  times  as  high  with  us.  Indeed, 
if  one  were  to  select  an  Italian  col- 
ony in  some  of  the  California  fruit 
iregions,  the  contrast  can  have  no 
statistical  expression  whatever.  The 
lower  estate  is,  as  upon  the  farm  to 
which  I  went,  essentially  that  of 
slaves  toiling  on  the  bare  outer  mar- 
gin of  physical  existence.  The  higher 
estate  (as  in  Sonoma  county)  is  that 
of  almost  boisterous  success.  The 
courage,  hope,  gaiety  of  the  Italian 
in  the  charmed  Western  valley  are 
fairly  flaunting.  On  a  large  farm 
east  of  Rome,  yet  so  near  that  I 
could  see  St.  Peter  *s  dome,  the  field 
hands  had  every  mark  of  half-fed 
and  over-weighted  animals.  Listless, 
heavy-footed,  they  were  drudging 
for  their  thirty  cents  with  no  more 
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interest  than  that  of  the  ox  which 
which  one  of  them  goaded  on.  Here, 
too,  were  living  several  families  re- 
leased from  debt,  mortgages  and 
jents  by  fathers  and  children  in 
America.  One  home  had  become  the 
envy  of  the  little  village,  restored  by 
;the  father,  who  had  come  back  to 
stay.  More  than  the  dollars,  he  had 
brought  back  ideas  about  sanitation, 
about  the  school,  about  gardening, 
and  specially  about  methods  of  mar- 
keting fruits  that  made  him  a  power 
in  the  community.  If  we  multiply 
the  influence  of  this  man  in  Europe 
by  many  thousands,  we  have  a 
glimpse  at  lease  of  the  neglected 
side    of   immigration  problems. 

Simple  as  these  incidents  are,  they 
gave  me,  eight  years  ago,  the  first 
hint  of  what  I  had  never  heard  dis- 
cussed— the  reactions  of  our  immi- 
gration on  other  countries.  Pro  and 
con,  for  half  my  life,  I  had  heard 
the  dispute  over  the  immigrant,  as 
if  his  values  were  alone  determined 
within  our  national  bounds.  By  a 
chance  meeting  in  the  streets  of 
Naples,  I  was  lead  to  see  'the  human 
or  world-side  of  this  influence. With 
some  care,  since  then.  I  have  watch- 
ed for  this  kind  of  evidence.  It 
comes  now  in  an  ever-broadening 
stream  from  a  dozen  countries  wherp 
economic  and,  in  some  cases,  politi- 
cal and  social  c6nditions  are  incom- 
parably harder  and  more  cruel  than 
among  us.  Later,  in  Italy,  I  learned 
that  my  few  insftances  could  be  mul- 
tiplied almost  indefiniteily,  and  now 
the  Countess  di  Brazza,  out  of  her 
long  experience,  tells  me  there  are 
few  more  cheering  signs  than  the 
embodied      influence      of     returning 


emigrants  at  hundreds  of  places  in 
Italy.  One  knows  well  that  they 
will  also  take  back  some  loud  and 
ungracious  qualities;  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  take  what  the  communi- 
ties to  which  they  go  most  surely 
need — money  with  which  to  do 
things,  but,  far  better,  an  enlarged 
and  hardier  spirit.  As  Nello  said: 
^'They  go  away  with  a  hundred 
fears;  they  come  back  fearing  noth- 
ing. They  go  with  a  swarm  of  petty 
superstitions  and  timidities;  they  re- 
turn with  the  courage  and  enterprise 
that  come   from   definite   success." 

A  friend  who  has  journeyed  much 
in  eastern  Europe,  from  which  in- 
creasing numbers  of  our  immigrants 
have  come  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  tells  me  that  no  single  influ- 
ence in  those  countries  has  so  much 
hope  in  it  as  the  '^  rebound  of  the 
emigrant,"  not  alone  the  cash  re- 
mittance, but  the  steady  current  of 
cheering  messages  which  the  mail 
also  brings.  Here,  too,  an  increas- 
ing number  return  to  stay;  and  Mr. 
Watchcorn,  traveling  on  government 
service  a  dozen  years  ago  in  Europe 
before  he  was  given  charge  at  Ellis 
Island,  tells  me  that  one  never  sees 
what  the  problem  means  for  hu- 
manity until  he  looks  upon  the  com- 
munities that  are  helped  and  uplift- 
ed on  the  o^ther  side.  ^'It  is,  if  taken 
as  a  whole,"  he  says,  ^'the  greatest 
influence  for  civilization  among 
men." 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  southern  city, 
I  heard  a  scholar  applauded  by  Vir- 
ginians for  saying,  ^'The  state-line 
must  no  longer  limit  our  sense  of 
citizenship.  Greater  than  ithe  state 
is    the   nation.      We    shall    not    love 
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Viiginia  less  for  loving  the  nation 
more."  A  gentleman  of  the  south, 
sitting  behind  me,  whispered:  "  It 
marks  a  great  change  to  hear  this 
audience  respond  to  a  speech  like 
that." 

We  should  delight  in  the  direction 
of  the  change,  but  the  larger  nation- 
al boundaries  do  not  set  the  limit 
of  sympathies.  We  are  still  revel- 
ing in  the  ethics  of  nationalism;  yet 
that,  too,  must  some  day  appear  as 
tribal  ethics  now  seem.  That  immi- 
gration is  slowly  preparing  us  for 
that  larger  citizenship  seems  to  me 
assured.  By  sheer  contact  it  is  wear- 
ing away  tbe  very  superstitions  that 
have  made  peoples  hate  and  despise 
one  another.  Maeterlinck  has  said 
it  well.  ''Hells  are  made  out  of 
human  misunderstandings."  I  am 
for  from  suggesting  that  we  have 
outgrown  national  ethics,  much  less 
that  we  hasten  to  act  primarily  from 
the  world  point  of  view.  The  man- 
ageable good  of  the  United  States 
will  rightly  be  our  first  and  chief 
concern.  But  why  should  we  ac- 
cept this  flinty  assumption  that  in 
this  or  that  particular  our  national 
well-being  so  necessarily  conflicts 
with  a  good  larger  than  our  own*? 
This  assumption,  acted  upon,  has 
been  the  main  check  in  the  world's 
civilizing. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  thait 
most  of  the  historic  fears  of  immi- 
gration into  this  country  have  been 
mistaken.  It  was  assumed  as  early 
and  by  as  enlightened  a  man  as 
Governor  Winthrop  tha.t  our  own  de- 
velopment would  be  endangered  by 
the  coming  of  ''strangers.".  More 
definitely    still,    since    1787,   we  have 


had  one  varying  succession  of  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  coming  evils  of 
immigration.  They  never  really  ar- 
rive, but  they  are  always  lurking 
there  in  the  future.  I  asked  several 
genuine  restriotionists  among  the 
delegates  at  a  recent  JOmmigjilation 
Conference  why  they  feared  immi- 
gration. They  agreed  that  they 
could  point  to  no  observable  evil 
thus  far,  but  it  certainly  would  ar- 
rive, if  we  did  no-t  put  up  the  bars. 
It  w^as  admitted  that  enormous  un- 
dertakings were  everywhere  waiting 
for  more  labor,  and  were  quite  de- 
pendent upon  it.  "But  think  of  a 
million  coming  in  a  single  year!" 
Here  is  the  ghost  that  for  a  certtury 
and  a  half  has  worked  on  our  im- 
agination. Note  that  they  are  al- 
Avays  assuming  this  conflict  between 
our  good  and  a  larger  human  good. 
The  advantage  to  those  w^ho  come 
here  is  not  questioned. 

When  20.000  came  in  a  single  year, 
many  wise  people  were  alarmed,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that 
the  people  are  now  alarmed.  "How 
could  w'e  assimilate  such  masses'?" 
"How  could  the  American  standard 
be  maintained  in  the  face  of  these 
multitudes'?"  "What  will  become 
of  the  wages  of  the  laborer'?"  So 
many  immigrants  came  without 
their  wdves,  they  would  send  their 
money  back  to  Europe."  Bred  un- 
der other  political  and  religious  sys- 
tems, how  could  harmony  be  long 
preserved  ? '  ^ 

But  if  a  million  a  year  are  to 
come,  can  we  continue  to  use  them 
to  the  common  goood?  One  cannot 
answer  this  except  by  such  experi- 
ence as  we  have  passed  through.     It 
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should,  however,  be  kept  steadily  in 
mind  that  ocean  and  railway  trans- 
portation is  so  developing  that  it 
will  more  and  more  act  ^o  give  auto- 
matic relief  for  congested  periods 
and  districts.  A  half  million  can 
now  easily  leave  this  countfy  in  a 
single  season.  Steam  traffic  will 
more  and  more  have  the  same  mo- 
tive to  take  them  away  as  it  has  had 
to  bring  them,  and  inducements  will 
be  forthcoming.  Many  agencies  are 
now  at  work  to  strengtJhen  the  weak- 
est links  in  this  chain.  Of  this  pos- 
sible outlet  and  easing  of  the  pres- 
sure no  earlier  writer  seems  to  have 
had  a  glimpse.  Within  twenty  years 
as  many  may  return  to  their  homes 
in  a  single  season  as  ever  have  come 
in  one  year.  We  touch  here  the 
economic  bearing  of  the  question- 
Mobility,  free  going  and  coming  ac- 
cording to  conceived  industrial  ad- 
vantage, has  rightly  been  held  among 
the  highest  values. 

Indeed,  the  whole  situdy  of  race 
migrations  has  gone  far  enough  to 
bring  out  the  dominant  fact  that 
economic  causes  are  at  the  heart  of 
these  movements.  Adventure  has 
has  played  itis  part,  and  war  (with 
plunder  for  its  aim)  a  still  greater 
part;  but  plunder  was  the  econom- 
ics of  the  barbarian,  while  the  lode- 
star guiding  the  world's  most  ro- 
mantic adveniture  was  the  glitter  of 
precious  metals.  It  is  even  a  little 
chilling  to  learn  that  the  most  gal- 
lant of  these  explorers,  from  Colum- 
bus down,  did  not  for  a  moment 
forget  that  they  were  out  for  ''the 
dust  of  the  gods." 

If.  for  simplicity,  we  exclude  the 
war  element  in  migrations,  we  have 


the  main  fact  that  some  millions  of 
people   yearly    change    their    habita- 
tions  on  the  planet  wholly  for  eco- 
nomic   reasons.      They    believe    that 
they  can  raise  the  standard  of  living 
through  migration,  and  so  far  as  our 
own    immigration    problem    is     con- 
cerned,  this   is    too    clear  to   require 
proof.      If.    for    a   moment   we   look 
at  the  results  of  this  migration  into 
the  United  States — look  at  it  strict- 
ly  from  the  human   or   world   point 
of  view,  who   would   question  for  an 
instant  that  it  sitood  for  results  that 
enlarge    opportunity    and    progress*? 
The  world  has  been  the  gainer.     Let 
us    cling    to    this    big    and    cheering 
fact.     We  \\i\\  hold   to  it   until   our 
fearsome  opponents  show  us  far  be^ 
ter  evidence  than  they  have  yet  given 
that  the  world's  good  is  our  ill.  Let 
them,  convince    us  that   the   good   of 
Sweden,  Italy,  Greece  and  Hungary, 
in  respect  of  immigation,  is  set  over 
against   our  own  good.     We   see   the 
incalculable  benefit  to  them.    Let  the 
alarmists  make  clear  to  us   the  eon- 
sequent  injury  to  this  country.  They 
have  thus  far  done  two  things.  They 
have    created   out   of   the  immagina- 
tion  a  thousand  evils  that  have  not 
arrived;  they  have,  secondly,  fixed  at- 
tention  upon   various   accidental   ills 
which    never    fail    to   shadow    every 
great  human  activity.  What  a  swarm 
of  mischiefs  beset  trade  and  democ- 
racy!     Yet    we    do   not    propose    to 
discontinue   trade   or   give  up   demo- 
cracy.     The   moral   and   social   prob- 
lem is  rather  the   oldest  one   in   the 
world — 'that     of     separating     abuse? 
from  uses.     The   opponents  point   to 
city    congestion,     to    heightened    in- 
sanity,    and     to     certain     forms     of 
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Clime.  They  are  all  present,  and 
they  have  been  increased  by  immi- 
gration; yet  they  arc  exceptional, 
and  should  be  dealt  Avith  strictly  as 
such,  and  quite  apart  from  the  to- 
tality of  the  movement. 

It  is  this  large  human  side  of  im- 
mij^ration,  thiough  ^vhich  we  are  re- 
lated to  the  ^vhcle  realm  of  ideal 
values  that  connect  themselves  with 
the  free  and  friendly  movement, 
which  brings  races  long  enough  into 
contact  to  know  one  another  and  to 
tolerate   differences. 

The  supreme  Avorld  question  is  that 
of  races  learning  the  h'ghest  and 
most  difHcult  art  of  civilization; 
that  of  living  together  with  good  will 
and  intelligence — living  together  so 
that  llioy  may  help  one  another  ra- 
then  than  cxi)ioit  or  despoil  one  an- 
other. The  United  States  is  helping 
to'  solve  that  problem  in  the  only 
conceivable  way;  namely,  by  giving 
the  races  a  chance  to  live  togetiier 
long  enough  to  substitute  human  and 
60cial  habits  for  mere  clannish  and 
tribaJ  liabits  . 

What  is  now  the  mother-mischief 
in  our  race  relationships'?  Obviously 
the  shadow  of  an  extremely  vulgar 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  one  race 
airainst  another.  Think  of  two  na- 
tions as  advanced  as  England  and 
France  living  century  after  century 
bnrd  by  each  other,  and,  nntil  the 
most  recent  years,  having  merely 
contempt  for  each  other — the  average 
Englishman  honestly  thinking  that  a 
Frenchman  was  a  kind  of  monkey 
with  clothes  on,  and  that  chiefly  be- 
cause he  had  a  different  manner  and 
gpeenh  from  the  English! 

Canadians,  noticing  the  immijsn'ants 


arriving  late  in  the  autumn  found 
dilliculty  in  securing  work,  the  Home 
of  Industry  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  Montreal,  being  thus 
overciowded,  have  agitated  for  legis- 
lation to  restrict  immigration  be- 
tween October  and  March.  To 
broaden  the  scope  of  this  proposal 
and  give  to  it  a  statistical  basis, 
such  as  international  bureaus  will 
soon  make  poFsible,  is  the  gift  cf 
Professor  von  Phillppovitch's  schcmo 
of  a  scientifically  controlled  Answan- 
derung,  to  nse  his  term  for  migra- 
tion. 

On  the  whole  speculative  side  of 
this  question,  we  arc  bound  to  allow 
for  these  two  future  possibilities: 
(1^  an  effective  exclusion  <of  the 
really  unfit,  so  organized  at  selected 
points  of  departure  and  with  such  a 
standard  and  such  penalties  as  to 
check  the  evil  at  its  sources;  (2)  an 
international  control  and  direction  of 
these  migiratory  currents  with  de- 
liberate reference  to  local  trade  de- 
mands. That  physically  and  politi- 
cally we  are  suffcn-ing  from  the  slo- 
venly neglect  with  which  we  linvo 
met  this  immigration  is  clear.  T!ii3 
is  seen  in  the  whole  humiliating  his- 
tory of  our  naturalization  frauds,  in 
staggering  burdens  cf  insanity,  de- 
pendency, pauperism,  and  certain 
forms  of  crime.  These  are,  however, 
largely  traceable  to  avoidable  causes 
— to  causes  that  should  in  future  be 
brought  under  control,  and  consti- 
tue,  indeed,  the  main  problem. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
what  is  to  be  our  attitude  toward 
the  general  subject  under  discussion? 
That  the  people  on  this  small  globe 
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are  to  travel  with  increasing  free- 
dom from  one  part  of  it  to  another, 
we  may  safely  take  for  granted. 
That  nearly  a  thousand  large  oceau 
steamshipis  for  human  traffic  are 
every  moment  in  process  of  construc- 
tion is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they 
will  be  used.  The  merely  physical 
and  pecuniary  diflieulties  of  forcing 
people  to  stay  in  places  from  which 
they  want  to  escape  will  every  year 
become  more  embarrassing  and  more 
costly.  The  old  ''Know-Nothing" 
cry  of  ''America  for  Americans. 
Canada  for  the  Canadians,"  is  not 
only  already  seen  to  he  unwise  and 
impracticable,  but,  what  is  more,  it 
is  becoming  ridiculous. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  race 
education,  this  human  or  world  side 
of  the  ]")roblcm  should  have  not  only 
increasing    attention,    but    it    should 


have  the  utmost  practical  w^eight 
consistent  with  safe-guarding  inter- 
ests within  national  grounds.  We 
are  in  little  danger  of  neglecting' 
these  self-regarding  interests.  The 
more  impending  danger  is  the  moral 
one  of  narrowly  distrusting  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  as  applied  to  races 
reaching  out  toward  an  enlarged  so- 
cial and  economic  life. 

Up  to  date,  this  common  weal  of 
the  peoples  has  surely  not  been  op- 
posed to,  but  rather  part  and  parcel 
of,  our  own  national  strength  and 
vigor.  , 

"We  may  say  as  a  nation  what 
Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  last  con- 
ve]'sations  with  John  Morley,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "In  my  sixty 
years  of  public  life,  I  have  found  no 
principle  so  safe  to  trust  as  that  of 
an  ever-enlarging  social  liberty." 


No  matter  what  your  duties  are,  you  can  always,  if 
you  really  try,  find  something  in  them  that  is  really  in- 
teresting, and  you  should  make  it  a  point  to  think  of  the 
interesting  part  only,  leaving  all  thoughts  of  the  more 
disagreeable  out  of  your  consideration 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  achieve  anything  that 
the  work  is  performed  willingly  and  cheerfully,  not  care- 
lessly and  slovenly,  as  the  finished  work  will  always  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  mind  in  its  worker. 

If  you  fall  in  love  with  your  work,  if  work  becomes 
a  cource  of  pleasure  to  you,  then  and  then  only,  can  you 
expect  to  perform  the  work  as  well  as  it  should  be  per- 
formed. 


The  World's  Greatest  Oyster  Fisheries 

BY    B.     J.     HYDE    IN    THE    WINDSOR    MAGAZINE 

The  Town  of  Colchester,  Engand,  owns  the  largest  oyster  fisheries  of  the  world.  The 
extent  of  this  enterprise  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Colne  Fishery  Company  paid 
the  town  during  the  last  fourteen  years  no  less  than  thiity-one  thousand  pounds  for  the 
lease  of  these  tishing  grounds.  Mr.  Hyde  gives  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  oyster 
in  its  different  stages  of  maturity. 


THE  pioneer  of  systematic  oyster 
cultivation  in  Europe  was  one 
Sergius  Grata,  who,  according 
to  Pliny,  established  oyster  beds  at 
Baiae,  'the  great  Roman  seaside  re- 
sort, about  the  year  B.C.  95,  and, 
incidentally,  made  a  fortune  out  of 
his  brilliant  idea. 

So  impoitant  did  this  old  Roman 
industry  become  that  an  artificial 
channel  was  constructed  in  order  that 
the  famous  oyster  beds  in  Lake  Lu- 
crinous  should  be  provided  with  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  sea  water. 
Later  on,  the  fame  of  the  British 
native  oyster  spread  to  Rome,  and 
about  A.D.  78,  Agricola  senit  the  first 
consignment  of  Ruputians  from  the 
shores  of  Kent.  Their  superiority 
over  the  oysters  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean was  speedily  recognized,  and  na- 
tive oysters  became,  and  have  re- 
mained ever  since,  an  important 
commercial  asset  to   our  country. 

An  old  Norman-French  proclama- 
tion, dated  as  far  back  as  A.D.  1256, 
made  by  the  rulers  of  Colchester,  sets 
forth  that  the  Colne  river  oyster 
fisheries  had  even  at  that  time  ^be- 
longed  to  the  town  of  Colchester 
'Hime  beyond  memory."  How,  and 
by  whom,  the  actual  cultivation  was 
inaugurated,  history  does  not  relate, 
though  it  is  most  probable  that  it 
was  insti'tuted  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  luxurious  Romans  for  the  far- 
famed  Ruputians,  without   which   no 


feast  of  any  importance  was  con- 
sidered complete. 

It  is  a  curious  but  undoubted  fact 
that  every  kind  of  aquatic  creajiure 
is  found  to  attain  a  distinct  superior- 
ity in  some  particular  locality  or 
other,  certain  rivers  or  areas  in  the 
sea  being  apparently  specially  adapt- 
ed 'to  certain  species  which  thrive 
there  abnormally  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  some  local  food,  or  to  some 
peculiaiity  vf  the  water  itself,  which 
is  exceptionally  favorable  to  cort'ain 
organizations. 

That  the  Pyefleet  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
finest  possible  oysters  has  been  com- 
mon knowledge  for  centuries,  yet  the 
exact  reason  for  its  superiority  still 
remains  more  or  less  a  mattei'  of  con- 
jecture. 

By  some  authorities  this  superior- 
ity is  held  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  strictly  local  water-Aveed  that 
exists  only  in  the  Pyefleet.  Curious- 
ly enough,  this  weed  is  not  even  to 
be  found  in  the  Colne  itself,  of  which 
the  Pyefleet  is  a  branch,  or  any  of 
the  neighboring  creeks.  The  theory 
is  that  the  oysters  feed  upon  minute 
animalculae  that  frequent  this  weed, 
and  thus  attain  abnormal  plumpness 
and  succulence.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  oysters  have  been  cnl'Hvatied 
for  so  long,  beds  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  China  for  over  two  thousand 
years,    comparatively   little   is   really 
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known  as  to  their  life  history.  It 
has  not  even  been  definitely  estab- 
lished upon  what,  or  in  what  way, 
an   oyster  actually   does  feed. 

Another  section  of  experts  holds 
that  the  water  and  natural  surround- 
ings alone  are  responsible  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  oysters  taken  from 
Uie  Pyefleet  . 

Whatever  be  the  tiue  reason,  the 
fact  remains  that  no  more  ideal 
situation  for  an  oyster-fishery  could 
be  found  in  the  world  than  Pyefleet 
and  the  Colne. 

The  fisheries  cover  a  total  area  of 
eighteen  thousand  acres  of  water,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  countless 
millions  of  oysters  in  all  stages  of 
maturity,  fiom  the  ''spat"  that  is 
only  visible  under  a  magnifying 
glass  up  to  ''well  fished"  six-year- 
f^lds  reposing  on  the  fa^ttening- 
grounds,  fit  and  ready  for  the  tables 
of  epicures. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  property  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
four'teen  years  no  less  than  fifty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  w^as  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  company 
out  of  the  profits. 

The  fisheries  are  worked  by  about 
four  hundred  oyster-dredgermen, 
each  of  whom  has  to  serve  a  s"ven 
years'  apprenticeship  to  a  member  of 
the  company  before  he  becomes  what 
is  locally  known  as  a  "Freeman  of 
th.e  Colne,"  and,  as  such,  enti'tled  to 
a  shaie  in  the  profits  in  addition  to 
the  w<nges  received  for  the  w^ork  done 
foT  the  board  on  the  dredgers  or  else- 
where 

During  the  fishing  season  a  large 
fleet    of    independent    dredgers    also 


find  remunerative  employment  dredg- 
ing in  the  open  sea  beyond  the 
boundary  line,  the  presence  of  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  oysters  in  the  sea 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Colne  be- 
ing undoubtedly  due  to  the  spat 
which  annually  drifts  seaward  from 
the  millions  of  oysters  in  the  river, 
otherwise  the  outside  grounds  would 
long  ago  have  been  exhausted  by 
over-fishing. 

As  before  mentioned,  little  is 
known  at  present  of  the  real  life 
history  of  the  oyster,  though  much 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject  by  recent   investigations   . 

The  manner  in  which  they  feed, 
their  method  of  propagation,  even 
the  se\'t  of  an  oyster,  still  remain 
mere  matters  of  conjecture. 

In  the  summer  the  oysters  sicken 
and  become  unfit  for  food.  First 
conies  Avhat  is  knowm  as  the  white 
sickness,  during  which  period  the 
outside  edge  or  frill  develops  a  white, 
pulpy  swelling.  This  is  followed  by 
the  black  sickness,  in  which  the  col- 
our of  the  pulp  turns  to  ,black.  The 
oyster  then  casts  its  "spat,"  as  the 
embryo  oysters  are  termed.  The  spat 
flows  generally  in  May,  leaving  the 
oysters  thin  and  weak. 

"Did  you  ever  see  an  oyster  walk 
upstairs'?"  queries  the  writer  of  an 
old  song.  Probably  it  will  be  new-s 
to  him,  and  also  to  many  others,  that 
an  oyster  can  accomplish  this  feat 
with  ease,  provided  ahvays,  as  the 
lawyers  saj^,  that  the  stairs  were 
under  water,  for  the  embryo  oyster 
often  swims,  floats,  drifts  many  miles 
from  its  original  birthplace,  before 
if  attaches  itself  to  some  more  sub- 
stantial object,  in  order  to  take  upon 
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itself  the  responsibility  of  its  future 
existence. 

During  the  spatting  season  the 
Colne  and  the  adjacent  waters  are 
literally  alive  with  oysters.  A  single 
drop  taken  from  the  river  on  the  end 
of  a  match  was  found,  when  examin- 
ed under  a  microscope,  to  contain 
more  than  a  dozen  'tiny,  yet  per- 
fect oysters.  Multiply  the  contents 
of  one  drop  by  the  number  of  drops 
contained  in  eighteen  thousand  acres 
of  water  at  an  average  depth  of  ten 
feet,  and  ithe  number  of  baby  oysters 
annually  born  in  the  Cohie  can  Ibe 
easily  ascertained.  That  only  a  small 
percentage  survive  and  reach  the 
state  of  maturity  is  obvious.  Baby 
oysters  attaching  themselves,  as  they 
do,  to  any  substance  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  would  soon  form 
themselves  into  great  clusters  if  not 
attended  to,  consequentily  special  beds 
of  ''culsh,''  or  bleached  oyster  shells, 
are  prepared  for  them  in  the  river. 

In  the  early  stages  baby  oysters 
are  known  as  ''swimming  spat'^;  the 
exact  period  for  which  they  float 
or  swim  before  finally  attaching 
themselves  to  any  object  is  not 
definitely  known.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  March  the  work  of 
shifting,  stocking,  and  singling 
out  the  brood  commences.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  dvedgermen 
cull  the  hauls  brought  up  by  the  nets. 
From  the  older  oysters,  parasitic 
growths  are  carefully  removed,  so 
that  they  may  be  relaid  either  in  the 
Colne  itself  or,  if  of  sufficient  age, 
they  are  taken  to  the  special  fatten- 
ing grounds  of  the  Pyefleet. 

Often  as  many  as  twenty  or  thii^ty 
little  oysters  will  be  found  attached 


to  one  empty  shell,  and  if  permitted 
to  mature  without  being  separated, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  expand  and  retain  the  sym- 
metrical shape  for  which  our  native 
oysters  are  famous,  but  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  contort  and  deform 
one  another  as  they  increased  in  size, 
so  they  must  be  separated  and  re- 
placed singly  in  the  water. 

Oysters  are  not  considered  in 
prime  condition  for  the  market  until 
they  have  :4ltained  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  years  Practically  each  and 
every  one  of  the  millions  of  oysters 
ilying  upon  the  beds  of  the  Colne 
Fisheries  will  be  dredged  up,  cleaned 
if  necessaiy,  and  relaid  at  least  once 
a  year. 

It  depends  very  greately  upon  the 
season  as  to  the  period  which  elapses 
between  the  time  ithe  oysters  cast 
their  spat  and  the  time  at  which  they 
are  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
table.  The  summer  of  1906  was  ex- 
ceptionally favorabJ.e,  and  enabled 
the  oysters  to  attain  a  prime  condi- 
tion as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
September. 

A  curious  fact  about  oysters  is 
that  one  may  rest  content  that  a  na- 
tive oyslter  is  actually  a  native 
oyster;  for  though  oysters  in  various 
stages  of  maturity  are  imported 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
relaid  in  other  waters,  outside  the 
Colne,  to  fatten,  yet,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  foreign  oysters  relaid 
on  our"  coasts  do  not  cast  any  '  *spat, ' ' 
consequently  only  the  genuine  na- 
tives breed  upon  our  shores.  Many 
of  the  foreign  relaid  oysters,  how- 
ever, are  almost  as  perfect  in  shape 
as   the    natives    themselves.      If   any 
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doi^bt  as  to  the  genuineness  o^^  tlie 
birthplace  of  an  oyster  be  enter- 
tained, there  is  a  simple  means  by 
which  this  can  be  proved  beyond  a 
doubt.  Experts,  of  course,  can  tell 
at  a  glance,  but  there  is  another  in- 
fallible test  which  anyone  can  apply 
for  himself.  First  open  the  suspected 
oj'^ster  and  remove  the  fish.  If  the 
oyster  is  a  genuine  naAive,  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  shell  will  be 
found  pearlywhite,  with  perhaps  a 
bluish  or  purple  tinge.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  oyster  has  been  born 
elsewhere  than  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  a  curious, 
dark,  crescent-shaped  mark  will  be 
observable,  somewhat  resembling  a 
dark  eye-brow,  at  the  point  where  the 
oyster  was  originally  attached  to  the 
inside  of  its  shell. 

The  price  of  the  Colchester  naViveE^ 
his  increased  enormously  durin-^  the 
last  fifty  years;  thus  we  find  *\\m 
during  the  great  exhibition  of  18i32. 
oysters  were  disposed  of  :a  I  wo 
guineas  per  London  bushel.  This  old 
London  bushel  contained  22  gallons, 
the  price  of  the  oysters  working  out 
a>t  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  hundred,  or,  approximately,  the 
price  for  which  a  dozen  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  present  day. 

The  enormous  value  of  the  stock 
of  oysters  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Colne  and  Pyefleet  naturally  neces- 
s(i)tates  :exce>ptional  precautions  for 
the  preservation  of  the  property  of 
the  corporation,  so  that  in  1890  a 
special  force  of  oyster  police  was 
established  to  protect  the  fisheries 
from  the  raids  of  oyster-pirates- 
This  novel  police  force  consisted 
originally    of   one    chief    and    three 


constables.  The  increase  in  value 
and  importance,  however,  has  neces- 
sitated the  increasing  of  the  force  to 
its  present  number  of  eight  con- 
stables, (three  sergeants  and  an  in- 
spector, who  are  to  be  seen  cruising 
day  and  night  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Colne,  either  in  the  cutters  or  in  the 
steam  launch. 

When  the  Freemen  are  at  work, 
there  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
sailing  and  one  steam  dredgers.  The 
boats  commence  operations  at  ap- 
pointed places,  and  at  a  signal  from 
the  flag-boat,  ''Cease  dredging!' 
each  makes  the  best  of  its  way  to- 
wards the  packing-shed,  and  an  ex- 
citing race  ensues,  the  captains  of 
the  sailing  dredgers  manoeuvring  to 
secure  the  best  posible  position,  each 
endeavoring  to  be  first  to  unload  her 
catch.  Arriving  oif  the  packing- 
shed,  the  oysters,  which  have  been 
previously  packed  in  wicker  baskets, 
are  taken  ashore  in  boa;ts.  Those  not 
required  for  immediate  packing  are 
thrown  into  one  of  the  numerous 
oyster-ponds  by  which  the  packing 
shed  is  surrounded,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  orders.  Inside  the 
shed  the  packers  count  and  place 
the  oysters  in  barrels  of  various  sizes. 
In  order  (that  the  public  who  pur- 
chase these  oysters  from  the  Colne 
Fishery  Board  may  have  a  guarantee 
that  the  oysters  are  genuine  and  in 
ft  perfectly  healthy  condition,  a  cer*- 
tificate  to  this  effeot  is  enclosed  in 
each  barrel,  and  the  barrels  are 
branded  with  the  borough  arms  and 
fastened  with  the  board's  seal. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  have  dischargf- 
'^d  their  catch,  tTie  oyster  police 
board  and  "rummage''  ithe  boats,  in 
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order  to  make  sure  that  the  men 
have  not  concealed  any  oysters 
aboard.  The  regulations  of  the  board 
are  so  strict  that  no  person  connected 
with  the  fisheries  is  permifited  to  take 
or  eat  even  a  single  oyster  without 
payment,  and  should  the  police  dis- 
cover even  so  much  as  a  few  empty 
Rhells  on  board  one  of  the  boats,  the 
matter  would  be  immediately  re- 
ported. 

As  each  of  the  men  engaged  in  ihe 
flredging  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
i^'reeman  of  the  river,  and  as  such, 
hold  an  interest  in  the  working  of 
the  fisheries,  which  is  liable  to  for- 
feiture, it  is  seldom  indeed  that  there 
is  any  cause  for  complaint. 

The  most  troublesome  parties  with 
whom  the  oyster-police  have  to  deal 
are  local  fishermen,  who  have  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  waters  and 
know  exactly  where  the  oysters  are 
'to  be  found  in  the  best  numbers. 
When  the  outside  fleet  are  at  work 
dredging  in  the  waters  of  the  North 
Sea  beyond  the  limit  of  the  fisheries, 
the  palice  boats  must  ever  be  on  the 
spot  ciuising  around  \o  make  sure 
that  none  of  the  vessels  cast  their 
dredfres   inside   the   boundary   line. 

How  profitajble  oyster  piracy  would 
be     to     anyone     with     the     requisite 


knowledge,  will  be  gathered  from  the 
tact  'that  a  single  small  dredge  cast 
Into  the  waters  of  the  Colne  can  col- 
lect oysters  at  the  rate  of  a  pound's 
woi-th  per   minute. 

Unlike  the  majoiity  of  oyster  fish- 
eries, the  wail-ers  of  the  Colne,  though 
tidal  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
deep.  Consequently  even  at  low  tide 
the  oysters  are  always  under  water, 
and  not.  as  in  so  many  other  places, 
exposed  at  low  tide.  Moreover,  the 
Colne  is  exceptionally  well  situaited, 
as  there  are  no  houses  to  be  seen  for 
miles  along  the  banks,  therefore  all 
fear  of  contamination  is  eliminated. 

Every  year,  early  in  September, 
the  fisheries  are  officially  declared 
open  by  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Colchester,  '' according  to  ancient 
cusitom."  This  quaint  ceremony 
takes  place  upon  one  of  the  dredgers 
out  on  the  Colne.  After  the  pro- 
clamation has  been  read,  giving  per- 
mission for  the  oysters  to  be  taken 
from  the  river,  the  success  of  the 
fisheries  for  the  forthcoming  year  is 
toastec^  by  all  present,  who  partake 
of  a  tiny  glass  of  gin  and  a  moisel; 
of  gingerbread.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  is  not  know^n,  but  it  has  been 
observed  annually  since  any  record 
of  the  proceedings  has  been  made. 


The  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  where  we  stand, 
but  in  what  direction  we  are  moving.  We  must  sail  to 
reach  the  port,  sometimes  with  the  wind,  sometimes 
against  it,  but  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  an- 
chor.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


How  to  Use  Your  Evenings 

BY    NATHANIEL    C.    FOWLER    IN    THE    WORKER'S    MAGAZINE 

Mr.  Fowler  emphasizes  the  vahie  of  reading  and  study  during  our  spare  moments.  He 
does  not  contend  that  every  minut«  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  heavy  and  systematic 
study  but  in  the  hours  devoted  to  diversion  we  should  be  cartful  to  select  those  pleasures 
which  will  contribute  to  our  ] 


NEARLY  all  city  stores  and  prac- 
'tically  all  city  olliees  close  not 
later  than  (i  o'clock.  Many 
of  them  cease  to  do  business  as  early 
as  5  o'clock.  But  considcrably 
moiii  than  nine-tenths  of  our  em- 
l)loyes,  wliether  working  in  a  store, 
a  factory,  or  an  office,  or  seiving 
on  railroads,  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country,  have  either  all  or  a  parl>;  of 
th>eir  evenings  or  some  o&  time  dur- 
ing the  week. 

How  will  you  employ  your  spare 
moments'?  You  may  spend  the 
whole,  or  a  part,  of  them  in  study, 
or  you  may  use  them  for  resting-  pur- 
poses, or  you  may  employ  them  for 
dissipation,  or  you  may  divide  them, 
using  a  part  for  study,  a  part  for 
diversion,  and  a  part  for  other  pur- 
poses. You  cannot  be  ti''ue  to  your- 
self and  true  to  your  work  if  you. 
do  not  use  these  oi^t  of  working 
hours  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  your- 
self and  your  employer. 
»■  *  * 

While  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
^'arry  the  burden  of  business  into 
your  home.  I  believe  that  you  cannot 
succeed  if  you  close  your  work  with 
the  closing  of  your  office.  The  man 
who  gets  through  never  accomplishes 
anything.  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
Again,  let  me  say  that  business 
.should  be  done  during  business 
hours,  and  that  between  workhig 
hours   should   not  be   taken   up  with 


the  business  matters.  The  active  part 
of  business  should  be  shut  olf  with 
the  closing  of  the  office  door,  but 
the  connection  always  remains  with 
those  who  succeed.  Much  of  the 
great  work  of  the  world,  whether  it 
be  of  business,  or  of  invention,  or 
of  discovery,  is  done  oulside  of  the 
ofhce,  and  outside  of  the  laboratory, 
and  outside  of  the  study.  Betweeii 
times  often  become  the  great  times 
of  life,  and  in  them  is  accomplished 
many  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  civili- 
zation. 

The  oft'-business  hour  is  not  re- 
moved from  your  life's  duty.  Every 
moment  of  it  should  be  devoted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  your  ambi- 
tin.  No  one  should  rest  for  the  sake 
of  resting.  Loafing  is  not  reslting. 
No  one  should  take  diversion  for  the 
sake  of  diversion.  Resting  and  di- 
version are  valuable,  partly  for  the 
pleasure  they  give,  but  largely  be- 
cause that  in  the  receiving  of  plea- 
sure one  is  enabled  to  do  his  duty 
better.  The  diversion  which  is  taken 
for  pleasure  only,  and  which  dc^es 
nothing  for  tlie  upbuilding  of  the 
mind  or  body,  is  of  no  higher  quali- 
ty than  that  which  allows  the  hog  to 
bask  in  the  sun.  The  man  of  char- 
acter, the  man  who  amounts  to  some- 
thing, so  legulnilos  his  life  tint  in 
the  end  he  Avill  accomplish  all  that 
his    ability    and    circnmstnnces    per- 
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mit,  and  he  rests  and  plays,  and 
studies  and  reads,  and  does  every- 
thing; wliidi  lie  does  do  for  the  round- 
ing out  of  his  fulhiess.  Sleep  is  not 
that  wc  may  sleep;  it  is  that  we  may 
'      do  better  work  when  we  are  awake. 


The  majority  of  boys  and  young 
men  waste  llieir  time  off.  They  use 
it  for  mild  forms  o£  dissipation  and 
for  a  loafiing  soit  of  resting  which 
contributes  nothing  to  anything.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  many  boys  and  young 
men  who  work  hard  during  the  day 
devote  most  of  their  spare  time  to 
study  and  to  what  they  think  will 
b«  of  in''cllcct'ual  benefit  to  them. 
This  shows  proper  spirit,  and  they 
arc  likely  to  succeed.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  caiiying  it  too  far. 
There  are  only  twenty— four  hours  in 
a  day,  and  a  part  of  the  day  belongs 
to  sleep,  another  part  to  resting,  an- 
other part  to  diversion,  and  another 
part  to  work.  No  one  can  profitably 
woik  all  the  time  any  more  than  he 
can  naturally  sleep  all  the  time.  The 
boy  or  young  man  who  spends  a.U  of 
his  evenings  for  study  or  for  some 
other  hard  work  would  accomplish 
morn  if  he  gave  part  of  each  even- 
ing or  part  of  his  evenings  to  rest- 
ing and  to  suitajble  diversion.  One 
can  accomplish  more  in  an  hour  w'hen 
he  feels  like  working  than  he  can  in 
several  hours  when  he  is  fatigued, 
quality  of  work  is  worth  more  than 
quaivtity  of  work. 

Many  of  us  overwork  and  overdo, 
under  the  delusion  that  this  over- 
work and  overdoing  will  pile  up 
gn*cater  accomplishments.  As  a  mat- 
ter or  fact,  they  accomplish  less.    If 


the  mind  and  body  are  not  given  the 
rest  which  belong  to  them,  they  will 
refuse  to  do  their  best  work.  The 
inopcr  kind  of  rest  and  diversion  re- 
stoies  energy.  A  period  of  rest  and 
diversion  with  a  period  of  work  will 
accomplish  more  than  two  periods  of 
woik  without  a  period  of  rest.  Most 
of  us  work  too  many  hours,  and  for 
many  of  us  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  out  of  it,  and  the  great  majori- 
ty of  us  carry  the  strenuousness  of 
the  shop,  the  store,  or  the  office  into 
our  evening  life. 

The  life  of  work  should  not  be 
completely  separated  from  the  life 
of  home,  nor  should  the  life  of  the 
home  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
life  of  work.  Each  is  but  one 
branch  of  a  common  trunk.  But  the 
strenuousness  of  the  shop  should  not 
be  carried  into  the  home. 


The  time  will  come,  and  I  hope  it 
will  arrive  speedily,  Avhen  there  will 
be  five  days  of  labor,  ere  dgy  for 
rest  and  diversion,  and  one  Jay  for 
the  special  worship  of  God  and  the 
upbuilding  of  man's  inner  qualities, 
but  until  that  condition  arrives  we 
must  not  ignore  present  conditions, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  contribute  our  part  to- 
ward forcing  conditions  to  arrive  at 
a  better  and  more  civilized  st^nte. 

For  the  present  this  overwork  will 
continue,  and  business  in  the  near 
future  is  likely  to  be  morf»  strenuous 
and  more  trying  to  men's  bodies  and 
minds.  There  appears  to  be  no  re- 
lief in  sight.  The  boy  who  enters 
any  calling  will  find  it  necessary  to 
work  hard,   and   often   to  ovenvork, 
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if  he  would  moet  success.  It  is  for 
him  to  regulate  his  twenty-four  hours 
so  that  he  may  make  the  most  of 
them  under  existing  conditions.  If 
his  work  is  sedentary  he  shoukl 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  He 
should  not  devote  more  than  a  part 
of  his  evenings  to  heavy  reading  or 
to  hard  and  systematic  study,  and 
part  of  his  time  off  should  be  used 
for  restful  diversion  and  for  those 
pleasures  which  are  all  the  more 
pleasurable  because  they  contribute 
to  progress.  A  little  of  ^the  right 
kind  of  reading  and  study  will  give 
one    more     than    many    times    that 

amount'  in  mere  quantity  bulk. 

*-  *  * 

Every  one  should  take  up  some 
form  of  systematic  reading,  but  the 
reading  should  not  be  confined  to 
books,  or  to  newspapers,  or  to  other 
periodicals.  It  had  better  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  Book  reading  is 
necessary  to  the  rounding  out  of  suci- 
cess,  providing  books  of  quality  are 
read.  A  good  daily  newspapGr"  is 
civilization's  present  and  advance 
agent.  No  one  can  keep  up  wiffch  the 
times  who  does  not  read  a  first-class 
newspaper  habitually.  There  are 
several  reviews  and  other  general 
periodicals  which  contain  the  gist  of 
about  everything  worth  knowing,  and 
the  systematic  reading  of  one  or 
more  of  these  will  keep  one  well  in- 
formed. Chose  the  cream,  not  the 
skimmed  milk,  of  literature.  The 
principal  of  any  school,  or  editor  of 
any  paper,  or  your  librarian,  gladly 
will  assist  you  in  selecting  your  read- 
ing matter. 

»  *  « 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  combine 
diversion     with     study    is    to     form 


classes  of  three  or  more  young  men, 
and  to  meet  a;t  stated  intervals.  The 
gatherings  should  not  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  reading  and  studying.  Gen- 
eral conversation  should  be  encour- 
aged, particularly  if  it  should  be  di- 
rected toward  some  solid  and  j'-et  not 
unentei-taining  subject.  One  can  ob- 
tain in  this  way  much  information, 
and  at  a  minimum  of  mental  fatig'ue. 
I  heartily  believe  in  societies  of  every 
kind  except  those  which  lead  to  dis- 
sipation. An  association  can  consist 
of  as  few  as  three  or  four,  and  the 
number  may  run  up  to  a  hundred. 
These  asociations,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, are  likely  to  give  their  mem- 
bers the  right  combination  of  mental 
improvement,  social  intei'course,  and 
recreation.  They  are  especially  com- 
mended to  young  men  who  board, 
and  whose  home  consists  of  a  hall 
bedroom  with  the  right  to  use  a  com- 
mon bathroom. 

The  boy  or  young  man  who  desires 
to  improve  himself  can  more  readily 
obtain  it  by  associating  and  studying 
with  friends  of  like  tenor  than  he 
can  in  the  seclusion  of  his  bedroom, 
or  even  within  the  portals  of  the 
average  home. 


Success  depends  as  much  upon  the 
use  of  our  off  woikirg  dme  as  it 
does  upon  our  hours  of  labor. 

It  is  as  essential  properly  to  regu- 
late and  use  our  evenings  as  it  is  to 
attend  to  our  business  affairs.  As 
the  influence  of  the  shop  affects  the 
home,  so  does  the  influence  of  the 
home  affeot  the  shop.  What  we  do 
between  our  working  hours  has  much 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  our  ac- 
complishment. 


Success  in  Business 

BY    WILLIAM    WHITELY 

Mr.  Whitely,  whose  death  occurred  a  fewdaysago  in  tragic  oircumstarcfs.  was  one  of 
London's  most  successful  business  men.  In  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  he  built 
up  a  commercial  business  of  immense  proportions.  The  following  article  contains  hint« 
culled  from  the  experience  of  a  successful  career  and  should  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  young  man  about  to  commence  a  business  career. 


THE  first  point  that  I  would  im- 
press upon  the  ambitious  be- 
ginner in  business  life  is  that 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  indo- 
mitable energ-y  and  perseverance  in 
the  pursuit  of  success.  No  man  who 
wishes  to  realize  lofty  ambitions  in 
commerce  can  afford  to  serve  two 
masters  ;  he  must  have  an  eye  solely 
to  his  business  or  he  is  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  outset.  The  tension 
must  not  be  relaxed  for  a  single 
instant  ;  his  business  must  be  his 
sole  hobby,  his  only  pastime.  In  my 
early  days  I  never  failed  to  com- 
mence my  business  day  at  seven  a.m. 
and  I  never  knocked  off  work  till 
close  on  midnight. 

Energy  is  one  requisite,  pluck  is 
another.  The  man  who  aspires  to 
big  things  must  be  ready  to  take 
risks  which  other  men  would  shrink 
from.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he 
must  be  incautious  and  reckless. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between 
foolhardiness  and  courage.  But  a 
man  who  sets  before  him  a  high  aim 
will  undoubtedly  often  find  his  plans 
regarded  by  others  as  foolish  and 
uncertain. 

These  are  but  pieces  of  general  ad- 
vice, and  may  be  learnt  by  anybody 
for  himself  from  the  headlines  of  a 
copybook.  I  will  now  go  on  to  make 
some  suggestions  more  specific.  The 
first  of  these  offers  a  flat  contradic- 
tion to  the  well-known  proverb,  "A 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss." 
There  is  no  point  on  which  I  would 
insist  more  strongly  than  the  neces- 


sity for  the  young  aspirant  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  methods  of 
more  than  one  employer.  The  young 
assistant  must  never  be  content  to 
stay  long  with  one  firm  ;  he  must 
study  the  methods  of  several,  and 
endeavor  to  understand  how  they 
have  each  attained  their  various  mea- 
sures of  success.  And  in  this  con- 
nection he  must  remember  the  great 
importance  of  choosing  very  carefully 
the  emploj^er  under  which  he  places 
himself. 

So  much  for  the  training  stage, 
but  this  counsel  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  man  who  has  a  business  '>f  his 
own  to  conduct,  for  there,  too,  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to  study  your  man 
and  know  exactly  to  what  use  he  can 
best  be  put.  Particularly  is  this  so  in 
businesses  like  my  own,  where  new 
departments  have  constantly  been 
added.  Whenever  I  have  started  on  a 
fresh  line  I  have  always  been  niofet 
careful  in  choosing  the  right  man  to 
manage  the  operations,  and  E  iun 
sure  the  faculty  of  doing  so  is  an 
indispensable  factor  in  commercial 
success. 

It  is  a  penny-wise  and  pound-fool- 
ish policy  to  be  niggardly  and  inat- 
tentive in  the  care  of  employes.  A 
wise  employer  will  always  see  that 
his  assistants  are  well  housed  and 
boarded,  and,  not  only  that,  he  will 
also  take  an  interest,  within  reason- 
able limits,  in  their  general  welfare. 

Equally  essential  is  a  polite  and 
courteous  attention  to  the  wishes  of 
customers.     Many     a      customer        is 
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turned  away  by  a  discourteous  negli- 
gence on  making  a  small  purchase, 
who  might,  if  he  had  been  treated 
differently,  have  spent  pound  after 
pound  at  a  shop.  I  have  always  been 
very  careful  indeed  in  this  respect, 
and  the  result  is  that  my  business 
enjoys  a  verj'  favorable  reputation 
with  the  public.  Visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  to  this  day 
constantly  enquiring  whether  it  is 
possible  to  see  me,  and  a  request  of 
this  kind  is  invariably  granted,  at 
whatever  inconvenience  to  myself. 
There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to 
the  business  man's  equipment  than  a 
pleasant  and  obliging  manner. 

This  point  is  all  the  more  import- 
ant inasmuch  as  in  commerce  reputa- 
tion counts  for  so  very  much.  Once 
let  a  firm  get  a  bad  reputation  in 
whatever  respect,  and  its  business  is 
bound  to  suffer.  The  biggest  disas- 
ter that  could  happen  to  a  firm  is  to 
acquire  a  reputation  for  incivilty  or 
dishonesty.  I  have  myself  made  it 
my  object  to  leave  no  loophole  for 
the  charge  of  cheating  the  public  in 
any  way.  No  article  of  mine  has 
ever  been  marked  a  bargain  unless  I 
had  previously  convinced  myself  that 
it  was  a  bargain,  and  I  always  had 
the  price  of  goods  in  my  shops 
marked  in  plain  figures  which  no  one 
could  mistake.  Cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness of  arrangement  have  always 
been  among  the  virtues  I  have  en- 
deavored to  cultivate. 

Many  men  is  business  make  the 
great  mistake  of  aiming  always  at 
getting  the  highest  price  possible  for 
an  article.  I  have  always  found  it 
advisable,  on  the  contrary,  to  sell 
cheaply,  and  though  this  might  gener- 
ally be  thought  a  ruinous  policy,  I 
have  always  found  it  a  success. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  credit  or 
cash  systems.     To   my  mind  there  is 


nothing  more  futile  than  for  a  busi- 
ness man.  to  allow  his  customers  long 
credit,  as  many  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  It       has        laways     been 

a        rule        of        my        life      to    pay 
my      way      as      I      go,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  this  can  be  done  if  my  cus- 
tomers do  not  do  the  same.     No  man 
can  afford  to   sell  cheaply  if  he  does 
not  get  cash  for  his  goods  ;    at   any 
rate    he    cannot    wait    more    than     a 
week.    How   many   tradesmen      there 
are  who  have  been  brought   to   ruin 
because  they  would  not  call  in  their 
capital  when  it  was  required  !    Sell- 
ing  for   credit   is,    in    my   opinion,    a 
sure   way   to   the   Bankruptcy   Court. 
Lastly,  I  must  say  a  little  on    the 
subject     of       boycotts      and    cliques. 
Everyone   who    contemplates    a   large 
commercial   enterprise   must     be   pre- 
pared to  face  opposition  of  this  sort, 
for,  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  the  successful    man    will 
experience  the  envy  of  less  fortunate 
rivals.    The  man  who  will  not  go  on 
his    way    undeterred    by    hostility    of 
this  kind,  had  better  confine  his  am- 
bitions within  small  limits,  for  if  his 
aim   is   anything   above   the   ordinary 
there  will  be  many  who  will  do  their 
best  to  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  by 
fair  means  or  by  foul.     My  own  busi- 
ness,  for  instance,   has  suffered  from 
as  many  as  five  fires,  and  all  of  them 
I  attribute  to  incendiaries.   The  last 
of  them  alone  cost  me  over  £250,000 
but  nothing  daunted  by  this  crushing 
disaster,      I     re-created   my    business 
from    the     ruins.     No      one    can    ever 
hope  for  great   success     who     is     set 
back  even  by  so  crushing  a  rebuff  as 
this. 

It  will  be  well,  I  think,  in  conclus- 
ion to  give  the  reader  a  few  trite 
maxims  incorporating  in  as  short  a 
space  as  possible  the  gist  of  what  I 
have  said.     They  are  maxims  I  have 
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always  kept  before  myself,   and  here  Always  pay  as  you  go,  and  if  you 


are  some  of  them  : — 

Civilty  costs  nothing. 

Sell  only  what  does  you  credit. 

Fair  trading  means  successful  trad- 
ing. 

Never  sell  things  at  a  loss. 


can't  pay,  don't  go. 

Take  care  of  the  pence,  for  pence 
make  pounds. 

Trust  in  self-help. 

Never  despise  little  things.  Drops 
of  water  make  the  ocean. 


Cancer,  The  Unconquered  Plague 

BY  LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSHBERG,  M.D.,  INiTHE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

This  dread  disease  has  up  till  the  present  baflfled  all  medical  skU.  All  treatments  of  it 
have  proved  nothing  more  than  experiments.  Dr.  Hir.shberg  discusses  the  different  theories 
advanced  relative  to  the  cause  of  lancer  and  outlines  the  precautious  to  be  taken  against 
the  disease. 


NEW  cancer  cures  are  flung  before 
us  just  about  as  often  as  new 
murder  mysteries.  Every  time 
a  German  savant  discovers  another 
ray  in  the  spectrum,  some  other  sa- 
vant is  delivered  of  the  idea  that  it 
will  consume  and  annihilate  cancers. 
Every  time  a  new  element  or  a  new 
bacillus  or  a  new  ferment  swims  into 
our.  ken,  someone  hails  it  as  the  long 
sought  specific.  The  X-rays,  radium, 
oxgall,  the  Finsen  light,  quack  "ab- 
sorbents," soap,  caustics,  trj^psin — 
all  of  these  things  have  had  their 
day.  They  have  aroused  physicians 
and  the  laity  ;  they  have  fanned  the 
spark  of  hope  in  the  breasts  of  mel- 
ancholy sufferers.  And  with  what 
result  ?  Simply  that  we  know  very 
little  more  about  cancer  to-day  than 
Hippocrates  knew,  and  that  when  the 
disease  has  gone  far  we  are  just  as 
helpless  before   it. 

In  the  United  States,  during  the 
census  year  of  1900,  a  few  less  than 
33,000  men  and  women  died  of  can- 
cer. Two-thirds  of  them  were  more 
than  40  years  old  and  under  70. 
Thirty-three  thousand  !  A  death  roll 
indeed,   to   stagger  humanity  !     And, 


day  by  day,  year  by  year,  genera- 
tion by  generation,  it  is  increasing  ! 
Consumption,  pneumonia  and  ty- 
phoid fever  stand  before  cancer  op 
the  list  of  civilized  mankind's  mortal 
foes,  but  their  terrors  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. We  have  learned  that 
fresh  air  and  pure  food  will  conquer 
consumption  ;  we  know  how  to  aid 
nature  in  combating  pneumonia  ;  we 
have  devised  means  to  protect  our- 
selves against  typhoid.  The  tiny 
germs  that  cause  these  diseases  are 
revealed  by  our  microscopes  ;  we  may 
study  them  and  fight  them.  As  a 
result,  we  are  reasonably  sure  that, 
within  the  lifetime  of  men  full-grown 
to-day,  consumption  will  lose  its  old 
terrors,  pneumonia  will  give  up  its 
secret,  and  typhoid  will  go  the  way 
of  smallpox  and  malaria.  But  can- 
cer remains  a  dark  and  gloomy  mys- 
tery. We  don't  know  what  causes  it 
and  we  don't  know  how  to  cure  it. 
All  we  know  about  it,  in  truth,  is 
that  it  begins  with  some  sort  of 
mysterious  disarrangement  of  the 
tiny  cells  that  make  up  the  body, 
that  this  disarrangement  spreads, 
and  that  in  the  end  the  whole  body 
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becomes  impregnated  with  a  virulent 
poison  and  dies. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  knife.  If 
we  discover  it  in  time,  it  is  possible 
to  cut  out  a  cancer  and  save  the  rest 
of  the  body  from  the  grasp  of  its 
horrible  tentacles,  but  that  is  some- 
thing which  is  often  impossible.  The 
cancer,  for  instance,  may  be  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach— 30  per  cent,  of 
them  are — or  it  may  not  be  recogniz- 
ed until  its  baneful  secretions  have 
invaded  all  parts  of  the  frame.  At 
the  start  it  may  seem  to  be  only  a 
wart  or  a  mole,  or,  if  internal,  it 
may  be  so  obscured  by  other  things 
that  its  true  nature  is  long  in  de- 
bate. Your  average  family  physician 
very  naturally,  is  not  a  cancer  ex- 
pert, and  it  very  often  happens  that 
he  is  doubtful  or  deceived.  In  the 
end,  by  the  time  he  gets  his  patient 
on  the  operating  table  and  a  surgeon 
begins  work,  the  cancer  is  beyond  all 
magic  of  surgery.  Its  roots  have 
struck  deep  down  ;  its  murderous 
poisons  are  coursing  through  the 
blood.  And  so,  a  month  or  a  year 
or  five  years  after  the  superficial 
tumor  is  removed,  another  one  ap- 
pears, and  eventually  the  patient 
dies. 

There  are  more  opinions  about  the 
cause  of  cancer  than  there  were  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  about  the  cause  of 
fossils.  The  New  York  State  Cancer 
Laboratory  at  Buffalo  persists  in 
maintaining  that  it  is  caused  by 
parasites,  like  hydrophobia  and  ty- 
phoid fever.  There  are  learned  men 
who  say  that  it  is  caused  by  me- 
chanical irritation.  There  are  others 
who  hold  to  the  ingenious  theory 
that  it  is  the  product  of  certain  lin- 
gering reproductive  tissue,  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  disappears 
soon  after  birth.  The  advocates  of 
the   parasite   idea       are   divided  into 


those  who  believe  the  parasitic  or- 
ganism to  be  an  animal,  like  the 
protozoon  of  malaria,  and  the  amoe- 
ba af  dysentery,  and  those  who  hold 
that  it  is  a  vegetable,  like  the  yeast 
plant  or  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 
The  Harvard  Cancer  Commission, 
the  Paris  Pasteur  Institute,  the 
German  Imperial  Institute  for  In- 
fectious Diseases,,  at  Frankfort,  and 
the  British  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  stand  opposed  to  all  of  these 
notions.  The  case,  they  say,  re- 
mains unproven  ;  we  have  yet  to 
truth. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact  it  would 
seem  to  the  laj'-man  to  be  useless  to 
seek  a  cure  for  the  disease,  because 
it  appears  only  reasonable  that  we 
should  first  find  out  what  we  propose 
to  cure  before  we  essay  to  cure  it. 
But  this  is  scarcely  sound  logic,  for 
it  is  evident  that  many  diseases  were 
cured  day  after  day  for  centuries 
before  anyone  in  the  world  had  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  cause  of  any 
disease.  Jenner  was  rather  hazy  in 
his  notion  of  smallpox,  but  he  proved 
the  utility  of  vaccination  ;  Hippocra- 
tes knew  very  little  about  the  ner- 
vous system,  but  he  relieved  tooth- 
aches ;  and  out  modern  faith-curists, 
though  their  ignorance  of  pathology 
is  abyssmal,  often  cure  hysteria,  and 
so  it  is  not  quite  so  vain  as  it  may 
seem  to  seek  a  cure  for  cancer  before 
we  have  framed  a  definition  of  the 
disease. 

Naturally  enough,  every  man  seek- 
ing the  great  specific  works  along 
lines  suggested  by  his  private  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  Dr. 
John  Beard,  of  Edinburgh,  believes 
that  cancer  is  caused  by  the  linger- 
ing reproductive  cells  before  mention- 
ed, and  so,  when  he  set  out  to  dis- 
cover a  cure,  he  sought  something  to 
absorb     these     cells     and    cast  them 
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out.  Long-  research  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  this  something  was  tryp- 
sin, a  ferment  secreted  by  the  pan- 
creas. The  result  was  a  beautiful 
theory,  and  so  far  it  has  got  no 
further.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
truthfully  and  unquestionably  said 
that  he  had  cancer  and  that  the  can- 
cer was  cured  by  trypsin.  In  brief, 
practical  experience  has  knocked  Dr. 
Beard's  theory  into  a  cocked  hat.  It 
is  still  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  art. 

Inasmuch  as  this  notion  of  linger- 
ing" reproductive  cells  is  not  itself 
damaged  by  the  sad  failure  of  tryp- 
sin, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  scientists  who  disagree 
with  Dr.  Beard  in  other  matters 
agree  with  him  in  this.  It  is  based, 
in  brief,  upon  a  modification  of  the 
old  idea  regarding  the  way  life  is 
handed  down  in  the  world  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

It  happens,  unluckily,  that  some  of 
the  life-cells  now  and  then  fail  to 
find  their  right  place  in  the  embryo. 
These  waifs,  in  fact,  often  turn. up  in 
all  sorts  of  odd  nooks  and  corners. 
In  fishes,  where  they  are  best  .studied 
it  has  been  found  that,  when  thus 
astray,  they  usually  break  down  and 
disappear  at  about  the  time  the  or- 
gan called  the  pancreas  begins  to 
grow  active.  But  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  breaking  down  and  disap- 
pearing, they  make  brave  efforts  to 
live  their  lives  and  reproduce  tljeir 
kind  in  the  inhospitable  places  to 
which  fate  has  exiled  them.  '1  he  re- 
sult is  the  disturbance  which  v.e  r-all 
cancer. 

Such  is  the  theory  held  by  Dr. 
Beard  and  many  other  investigators. 
Practically  stated,  it  means  that  a 
cancer  on  the  tongue,  for  example, 
is  a  mass  of  life-cells  placed,  by  an 
accident  of  nature,  on  the  tongue  in- 


stead of  in  their  proper  place.  If  a 
surgeon  is  called  in  before  they  make 
much  of  a  disturbance,  he  may  cut 
them  out  and  so  cure  the  cancer. 
But  if  he  delays  they  will  continue  to 
multiply,  the  blood  will  carry  some 
of  them  into  other  organs,  and  the 
poisons  secreted  as  the  result  of  their 
battle  with  normal  cells  around  them 
will  go  coursing  through  the  whole 
body  and  cause  death. 

Other  investigators,  while  main- 
taining that  embryonic  cells  cause 
cancer,  differ  as  to  the  modus  oper- 
andi. It  would  be  impossible,  in  a 
short  space,  to  set  forth  the  hair- 
splitting of  these  sages  in  compre- 
hensible form.  Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  a  good  many  of 
them  are  in  some  doubt  themselves 
as  to  what  they  mean.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  one  group  holds  that  cancer 
cells  are  normal  cells  which  have  re- 
verted or  degenerated  to  the  embry- 
onic form,  while  another  group  seeks 
to  prove  that  they  are  merely  lowly 
organized  cells  which  have  been 
stimulated  into  baleful  activity  by 
excessive  nourishment.  This  last  idea 
in  some  measure  supports  the  doc- 
trine that  local  irritation  causes 
cancer.  If  the  tongue,  for  example, 
is  irritated  by  a  broken  tooth  or  a 
pipe-stem,  Nature  pumps  and  excess 
of  blood  (i.e.  nourishment)  \  J.o  it, 
and  to  the  superficial  eye  it  ijecomes 
inflamed.  There  is  plenty  of  gioand 
for  believing  that  tongue  cancers  are 
often  caused  in  this  way. 

Pathologically,  a  cancer  is  merely 
one  of  two  score  or  more  varieties 
of  tumors,  some  of  which  are  com- 
paratively harmless  and  others  of 
which  are  very  dangerous.  In  the 
harmless  class  belong  warts,  moles, 
strawberry  birthmarks,  the  trouble- 
some growths  which  appear  in  that 
nasal  passages,       and     the    ordinary 
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tumors  of  women.  To  the  latter 
class  belongs  cancer.  The  difference 
between  the  two,  stated  briefly,  is 
that  the  former  never  infect  sur- 
rounding tissues,  do  not  secrete  pois- 
ons, and  unless  they  grow  large  and 
injure  the  vital  organs  by  their  mere 
bulk,  do  not  cause  death  ;  while  the 
latter,  unless  they  are  cut  out  very 
early,  reach  out  their  tentacles  in 
all  directions,  send  poisons  near  and 
far,  and  interfere  with  the  functions 
of  nearly  all  the  important  organs. 
The  beneficent  tumor  thrusts  aside 
the  neighboring  tissues  and  remains 
an   outlaw   easily       removed-  The 

malignant  tumor  destroys  the  neigh- 
boring tissues  and  takes  their  place. 

The  chief  danger  of  beneficent  tu- 
mors lies  in  the  fact  that  they  may 
become  malignant.  How  this  trans- 
formation occurs  is  still  one  of  the 
mysteries  that  enshroud  cancer,  but 
that  it  does  occur  is  plain.  Warts 
and  moles  sometimes  (though  very 
rarely)  develop  into  cancers,  and  so, 
too,  does  scar  tissue.  The  exact  in- 
fluence of  blows  or  other  injuries  is 
still  in  doubt.  Out  of  10,000  breast 
cancers  studied  by  one  observer,  ten 
per  cent,  showed  histories  of  blows, 
but  this  evidence  is  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,  for  many  imaginative 
patients,  when  asked  if  they  have 
suffered  such  an  injury,  readily  re- 
call or  invent  one.  The  influence  of 
diet,  climate  and  heredity  are  also  in 
doubt.  We  know  that  in  some  fami- 
lies cancer  seems  to  be  a  prevalent 
disease,  but  we  know  that  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  victims 
usually  escape. 

Cancer  is  a  malady  of  civilization. 
White  men  are  more  prone  to  it  than 
yellow  men,  and  yellow  men  more 
than  negroes.  It  is  unknown  among 
the  Eskimos  and  rare  in  the  East 
Indies.     Here  in  America   it  is  more 


prevalent  than  in  Europe,  and,  un- 
luckily, its  ravages  seem  to  be  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
mortality  rose  from  9  in  100,000  to 
33t^.  More  accurate  diagnosis  and 
investigation  may  account  for  part 
of  the  increase,  but  certainly  not 
for  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  in  truth,  that  cancer  is 
spreading. 

Whether  diet  and  climate  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  Some  investi- 
gators hold  that  it  is  a  disease  of 
meat-eaters,  and  yet  they  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  Eskimos,  who  live 
on  meat  entirely,  do  not  have  it. 
Others  blame  it  on  fish-eating,  and 
still  others  on  bad  drainage.  T.  W. 
Nunn,  who  made  a  most  elaborate 
investigation  of  cancer  in  England, 
came  to  no  certain  conclusion  at  all. 
He  noted  that  districts  with  a  badly 
drained  subsoil  seemed  to  produce 
more  cancer  than  better  drained  sec- 
tions, and  he  decided  that  the 
grouping  of  cases  was  due  to  more 
than  mere  coincidence.  But  further 
than  that  he  reached  no  positive 
opinion. 

Cancer  is  almost  invariably  a  dis- 
ease of  the  middle-aged  and  elderly. 
In  the  United  States,  in  1900,  but 
two  out  of  each  5,000  cancer  vic- 
tims were  less  than  one  year  old. 
The  great  majority  were  more  than 
45.  Among  women  the  years  be- 
tween 55  and  60  were  the  most  dan- 
gerous, and  among  men  those  be- 
tween 60  and  65.  In  both  sexes  the 
disease  seems  to  grow  virulent  at 
the  period  of  those  changes  which 
take  place  during  the  middle  forties. 
From  that  time  on,  until  95,  and 
even  100,  it  is  seriously  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

As   has   been   mentioned,    the   knife 
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is  the  only  considerable  weapon 
against  cancer.  Unfortunately,  its 
aid  is  seldom  sought  in  time.  If  it 
were  possible  always  to  recognize  the 
tumor  at  its  first  appearance,  and 
then  cut  it  out  at  once,  with  a  lib- 
eral sacrifice  of  the  apparently  sound 
flesh  around  it,  most  cancers  might 
be  destroyed  before  they  were  dan- 
gerous. But  it  so  happens  that  pa- 
tients seldom  consult  a  physician  un- 
til severe  pains  give  evidence  that 
the  cancer  has  begun  to  spread.  By 
the  time  a  patient  is  conscious  of  an 
internal  cancer,  it  is  usually  too  late 
to  do  much.  When  an  operation  is 
delayed,  it  is  at  best  a  mere  means 
of  relief.  The  cancer  poisons  have 
been  sent  broadcast  through  the 
blood  and,  sooner  or  later,  another 
tumor  appears.  Another  operation 
may  then  afford  more  relief,  but  in 
the  end   the   patient   will   succumb. 

Luckily,  there  is  no  disease,  no 
matter  how  virulent,  that  Nature 
herself  cannot  cure  ;  and  so  even  in 
the  worst  cases  of  cancer  it  is  well 
not  to  abandon  hope.  I  have  myself 
seen  several  cases  of  spontaneous 
cures.  One  patient  was  a  wealthy 
Baltimorean,  whose  malady  was  di- 
agnosed by  an  operation  as  cancer 
of  the  stomach  three  years  or  more 
ago.  Three  prominent  American  sur- 
geons saw  the  cancer,  which  was  in- 
operable because  of  its  location.  He 
submitted  to  a  serum  treatment  and 
last  summer  a  second  operation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  his  cancer  had 
entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  scar. 
Here  was  an  undoubted  case  of  cure, 
but  did  the  serum  do  the  work  ?  Its 
advocates  maintain  that  it  did,  but 
a  great  many  very  learned  and  scien- 
tific physicians  hold  that  it  did  not. 
One  cure,  it  is  obvious,  by  no  means 
establishes  a  specific's  efficacy.  Co- 
incidence  gives   more   support      than 


that  to  even  the  worst  of  patent 
medicines. 

Nature,  indeed,  is  the  only  doctor 
whose  skill  is  capable  of  combating 
cancer.  Ehrlic  and  others  have  ob- 
served that,  of  a  given  number  of 
mice  displaying  symptoms  of  cancer, 
a  certain  portion  recover.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  human  beings.  Every 
community  has  a  saved  sufferer,  and 
as  a  rule  this  same  sufferer  is  a  per- 
ambulating and  very  vociferous  bell- 
man for  some  sort  of  "mental" 
treatment  or  quack  medicine.  It  is 
the  same  with  cancer  as  with  other 
diseases.  When  Nature,  by  her  mys- 
terious processes,  effects  an  eleventh- 
hour  cure,  the  credit  goes  to  the 
doctor  in  attendance,  or  to  some 
patent  elixir. 

Cancer  patients  are  great  patrons 
of  the  sure-cure  sharks.  The  more 
ignorant  fight  against  the  knife  until 
it  is  too  late,  and  then,  when  their 
physicians  tell  them  that  they  are 
beyond  hope,  they  consult  all  sorts 
of  advertising  fakirs  and  long-whisk- 
ered frauds.  The  newspapers  are 
heavy  with  the  advertisements  of 
such  grafters.  Without  exception, 
they  are  swindlers,  liars  and  thieves. 

All  the  same,  a  great  many  very 
capable  physicians  believe  that  time 
will  develop  latent  virtues  in  a  num- 
ber of  proposed  cancer  cures.  Upon 
superficial  cancers,  experiments  are 
being  made  with  the  Finsen  light, 
with  the  X-rays  and  with  radium. 
No  doubt  the  action  of  these  agents 
is  purely  destructive,  and  the  same 
effect  might  be  obtained  by  the  knife 
or  by  caustics.  The  X-rays  have 
been  used  with  great  promise  of  suc- 
cess. For  small  skin  cancers,  they 
may  eventually  prove  their  value. 
But  that  they  constitute  a  specific  or 
teach  us  anything  about  the  cause  of 
cancers  is  far  from  true. 
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In  brief,  then,  what  do  we  know 
about  cancer  ?  To-morrow,  perhaps, 
we  may  know  a  great  deal,  but  to- 
day, if  we  would  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, we  must  admit  that  we  know 
next  to  nothing. 

We  don't  know  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Except  in  a  small  proportion  of 
very  early  cases,  we. don't  know  how 
to  cure  it. 

We  don't  know  whether  it  is  hered- 
itary. 

We  don't  know  whether  it  is  in- 
duced by  peculiarities  of  diet. 

We  don't  know  to  what  extent  it 
depends  upon  climate. 

We  don't  know  whether  it  is  con- 
tag'ious  or  infectious. 

We  don't  know  why  it  reserves  its 
attacks  for  oldish  people. 

We  don't  know  why  it  is  increas- 
ing. 

All  we  maj'  do  at  present,  is  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  incipient 
cancers,  and  cut  them  out  ruthlessly. 

In  brief,  we  must  try  to  kill  the 
cancer  before  it  really  exists.  The 
preliminary  spot  or  pea-like  growth 
must  be  removed  at  once.  We  must 
keep   a   weather     eye     upon   inflamed 


places  and  have  them  looked  after 
without  delay.  No  one  fears  the  re- 
moval of  such  tiny  growths  these 
days.  Not  even  children  are  scared 
by  small  operations. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  family 
physician  remove  the  suspected 
growth  with  lancet  or  caustic.  He 
has  done  his  share  if  he  merely 
sounds  the  warning  m  time.  The 
cutting  out  should  be  done  by  a  thor- 
oughly competent  surgeon — one  who 
has  served  an  apprenticeship  under  a 
master  of  the  art,  and  not  one  who 
has  merely  dabbled  in  surg'ery  while 
attending  cases  of  pneumonia,  ty- 
phoid and  measles. 

A  good  surgeon  of  this  sort  does 
not   temporize   with   a   cancer.  He 

knows  that  the  operation  must  be 
performed  immediately,  and  that 
there  must  be  no  fatuous  endeavor 
to  conserve  healthy  tissue.  It  is  far 
better  to  remove  two  inches  of  sound 
flesh  than  to  err  on  the  cautious  side 
and  leave  behind  one  microscopic 
cancer  cell.  It  is  only  by  such  radi- 
cal and  merciless  surgery  that  we 
may  combat  cancer.  We  must  take 
it  in  time,  and  we  must  cut  deep  and 
wide. 

And   even   then   we   are   never   sure. 


No  man  has  any  right  to  expect  to  live  differently 
lo-morrow  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  living  to-day. 
What  he  chooses  to-day  he  chooses  for  to-morrow.  What 
he  overcomes  to-day  he  is  overcoming  for  to-morrow. 
What  he  yields  to  to-day  he  is  still  more  likely  to  yield 
to  to-morrow.  Yet  most  of  us  live  as  though  we  did  not 
believe  this,  and  we  try  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  are  safe  in   so  li-\nng. 


Friday,  the  Thirteenth 

BY    THOMAS    W.     LAWSON    IN    EVERYBODY  S    MAGAZINE 

In  the  previous  part  of  the  story  we  are  told  how  Beulah  Sands,  a  beautiful  Virginia  girl 
undertakes  to  regain  by  stock-market  speculation  the  vast  fortune  lost  by  her  father.  She 
secures  a  plate  in  the  office  of  the  great  banking-house  or  Randolph  and  Randolph. 
Bob  Brownlcy  lepresentative  of  the  house  on  the  floor  of  the  st.  ck-exchange  is  so  impressed 
with  her  beauty  that  he  plans  for  her  benefit  a  great  coup  in  sugar  which  results  in  a  profit 
of  nearly  two  million.  Brownley  has  just  announced  his  success  to  Miss  Sands  and  is 
receiving  her  thanks  when  his  telephone  rings  sharply. 

(Continued  from  the  February  I.sue. ) 


HE  listened  for  a  moment,  then 
answered,  '^  Stand  on  it  at  80 
for  12,000  shares.  I  will  be 
there  in  a  second.''  He  dropped  the 
receiver.  '^Jim.  we  have  stiuck  a 
snag.  Arthur  Perkins,  whom  T  left 
on  guard  at  the  pole,  says  Barry  Con- 
ant  has  just  jumped  in  and  supplied 
all  the  bids.  He  has  it  down  to  81, 
and  is  offering  it  in  5.000  blocks  and 
is  aggressive.  I  must  get  there 
quick,'*'  and  he  shot  out  of  the  olliee. 

''I  sprang  for  Bob's  telephone: 
*' Perkins,  quick!"  ''What  are  they 
doing.  Perkins  r'  I  asked  a  second 
later. 

'-Conant  has  almost  filled  me  up. 
He  seems  to  have  a  hogshead  of  it 
on  tap."  he  answered. 

"Buy  50,000  shares,  5.000  each 
point  down;  and  anything  unfilled. 
give  to  Bob  when  he  gets  there.  He 
i.s  on  the  way.*' 

I  shut  oif,  and  turned  to  Miss 
Sands : 

^'This  is  no  time  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony, Miss  Sands.  Barry  Conant  is 
Camemeyer's  and  'Standard  Oil's' 
bead  broker.  His  being  on  'the  floor 
means  mischief.  He  never  goes  into 
a  big  whirl  personally  unless  they 
are  out  for  blood.  Bob  has  exhausted 
his  buying  power,  and  though  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  I  never  speculate. 
don't  believe  in  speculation  and  am 


in  this  deal  only  for  Bob — and  for 
you — 1  swear  I  don't  intend  to  let 
ithem  wipe  the  floor  with  him  without 
at  least  making  them  swallow  some 
of  the  dust  they  kick  up.  Please 
don't  object  to  my  helping  out.  Miss 
Sands.  Ordinarily  I  would  defer  to 
your  wishes,  but  I  love  Bob  Brown- 
ley  only  second  to  my  wife,  and  I 
have  money  enough  <to  warrant  a 
plunge  in  stock.  If  they  should  turn 
Bob  over  in  this  deal,  he — well, 
they're  not  going  to,  if  I  can  prevent 
it."  and  I  started  for  the  Exchange 
on  the  run. 

When  I  got  there  the  scene  beg- 
gared description.  That  of  the 
morning  was  tame  in  comparison.  A 
bull  market,  however  terrific,  always 
is  tame  beside  a  bear  crash.  In  the 
few  moments  it  took  me  to  get  to  the 
floor,  the  battle  had  started.  The 
entire  Exchange  was  in  a  dense  mob 
wed2:ed  against  the  rail  behind  the 
Sugar-pole.  I  could  not  have  got 
within  yards  of  the  centre  of  that 
crowd  of  men,  fast  becoming  panic- 
stricken,  if  the  fate  of  nations  had 
depended  on  my  errand.  I  had  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  before.  P:  re- 
presented a  certain  phase  of  Stock- 
Exchange  procedure,  where  one  man 
apparently  has  every  other  man  on 
the  floor  against  him.  I  understood: 
Bob   against   them   all — he  trying  to 
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stay  the  oiirushing  current  of  drop- 
ping prices ;  they  bent  on  keeping  the 
sluice-^ates  open.  He  was  backed 
up  against  the  rail — not  the  Bob  of 
the  morning;  not  a  vestige  of  that 
cold.  brain-nerve-and-body-in-hand 
gambler  remained.  His  halt  was  gone, 
his  collar  torn  and  hanging  over  his 
shouldei.  His  coat  and  waistcoat 
were  ripped  open,  showing  the  full 
length  of  his  white  shirt-front,  and 
his  eyes  were  fairly  mad.  Bob  was 
no  longer  a  human  being,  but  a  mon- 
arch of  the  forests  at  bay,  with  the 
hunter  in  front  of  him,  and  closing 
in  upon  him,  in  a  great  half-circle, 
the  pack  of  harriers,  all  gnashing 
their  teeth,  baring  their  fangs,  and 
howling  for  blood.  The  hunter,  di- 
rectly facing-  Bob,  was  Barry  Conant 
— very  slight,  very  short,  a  marvel- 
lously compact,  handsome,  miniature 
man,  with  a  fascinating  face,  dark 
olive  in  tint,  lighted  by  a  pair  of 
sparkling  black  eyes  and  framed  in 
jet-black  hair;  a  black  mustache  was 
parted  over  white  teeth,  which,  when 
he  was  stalking  his  game,  looked  like 
those  of  a  wolf.  An  interesting  man 
at  all  times  was  this  Barry  Conant, 
and  he  had  been  on  more  and  fiercer 
battlefields  than  any  other  half-score 
members  combined.  The  scene  was 
a  rare  one  for  a  student  of  animalized 
men. 

While  every  other  man  in  the 
crowd  was  at  a  high  tension  of  ex- 
citement, Barry  Conant  was  as  calm 
as  though  standing  in  the  centre  of 
a  ten-acre  daisy  field  cutting  off  the 
heJ.pless  flowers'  heads  Avith  every 
swing  of  his  arm.  Switching  stock- 
gamblers  into  eternity  had  grown  to 
be  a  pastime  to  Barry  Conant.    Here 


was  Bob  thundering  with  tenitic 
emphads  "78  for  5,000,"  "77  for 
5,000,"  "75  for  5,000,"  "74  for  5,- 
000, "  "  73  for  5,000, "  ' '  72  for  5,000, ' ' 
seemingly  expecting  through  sheer 
power  of  voice  to  crush  his  oppon- 
ent into  silence.  But  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  trip-hammer  Barry  Con- 
ant's  right  hand,  raised  in  unhur- 
lied  gesture,  and  his  clear,  calm 
'^Sold"  met  Bob's  every  retreating- 
bid.  It  was  a  battle  royal — a  king 
on  one  side,  a  Richelieu  on  the  other. 
Though  there  was  frantic  buying 
and  seMing  all  around  these  two  gen- 
erals, the  trading  was  gaged  by  the 
trend  of  their  battle.  All  knew  thai 
if  Bob  should  be  beaten  down  by 
this  concentrated  modern  finance 
devil,  a  panic  would  ensue  and  Sugar 
would  go  none  could  say  how  low. 
But  if  Bob  should  play  him  to  a 
standstill  by  exhausting  his  selling 
poAver,  Sugar  would  quickly  soar  to 
even  higher  figures  than  before.  It 
was  known  that  Barry  Conant 's  usual 
order  for  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present  was  "Break  the  price  at  any 
cost."  On  the  other  hand,  every 
one  knew  that  Randolph  &  Ran- 
dolph were  usually  behind  Bob's  big 
commissions;  this  was  evidently  one 
of  the  biggest;  and  every  man  there 
knew  that  Randolph  &  Randolph 
were  seldom  backed  down  by  any 
force. 

As  Bob  made  his  bid  "72  for  5,- 
000."  and  got  it,  T  saw  a  quick 
flash  of  pain  shoot  across  liis  face, 
and  realized  that  it  probably  meant 
he  was  nearing  the  end  of  my  last 
order.  I  sized  it  up  that  there  was 
deviltry  of  more  than  usual  signifi- 
cance  behind  this  selling  movement; 
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that  Bariy  Conant  must  have  unlim- 
ited orders  to  sell  and  smash.  My 
final  order  of  fifty  thousand  brought 
our  total  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  shares,  a  large  amount  for 
even  Randolph  &  Randolph  to  buy 
of  a  stock  selling  at  nearly  $200  a 
share.  I  then  and  there  decided  thai 
^vllatever  happened  I  would  go  no 
furthei'.  Just  then  Bob's  wild  eye 
caught  mine,  and  there  was  in  it  a 
piteous  appeal,  such  an  appeal  as 
one  sees  in  the  eye  of  the  wounded 
doe  when  she  gives  up  her  attempt 
to  swim  to  shore  and  waits  the  com- 
ing of  the  pursuing  hunter's  canoe. 
I  sadly  signalled  that  I  was  through. 
As  Bob  caught  the  sign,  he  threw 
his  head  back  and  bellowed  a  deep, 
hoarse  ^'70  for  10,000."  I  knew  then 
that  he  had  already  bought  forty 
thousand,  and  that  this  was  the  last- 
ditch  stand.  Barry  Conant  must 
have  caught  the  meaning,  too.  In- 
stantly, like  a  revolver  report,  came 
his  *'Sold!"  Then  the  compact, 
miniature  mass  of  human  springs  and 
wires,  which  had  until  now  been  held 
in  perfect  control,  suddenly  burst 
from  its  clamps,  and  Bany  Conant 
was  the  fiend  his  Wall  street  reputa- 
tion pictured  him.  His  five  feet  five 
inches  seemed  to  loom  to  the  height 
of  a  giant.  His  arms,  with  their 
fate-pointing  fingers,  rose  and  fell 
with  bewildering  rapidity  as  his 
piercing  voice  rang  out — ''5,000  at 
69.  68,  65."  ''10,000  at  63,"  "25,- 
000  at  60."  Pandemonium  reigned. 
Everj^  man  in  the  crowd  seemed  to 
have  the  capital  .stock  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  to  sell,  and  at  any  price.  A 
score  seemed  to  be  bent  on  selling 
as  low  as  possible  instead  of  for  as 


much  as  they  could  get.  These  were 
the  shorts  who  had  been  punished 
the  day  before  by  Bob's  uplift. 

Poor  Bob,  he  was  forgotten!  An 
instant  after  he  made  his  last  effort 
he  was  the  dead  cock  in  the  pit. 
Frenzied  gamblers  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change have  no  more  use  for  the  dead 
cocks  than  have  Mexicans  for  the 
real  birds  when  they  get  the  fatal 
gaft'.  The  day 'after  the  contest,  or 
even  that  same  night,  ait  Delmonico's 
and  the  clubs,  these  men  would  moan 
for  poor  Bob;  Barry  Conant 's  moan 
would  be  the  loudest  of  them  all,  and. 
what  is  more,  it  would  be  sincere. 
But  on  battle  day  away  to  the  dump 
with  the  fallen  bird,  the  bird  that 
could  not  win !  I  sav,'  a  look  of  dee|). 
terrible  agony  spread  over  Bob's 
face;  and  then  in  a  flnsh  he  was  the 
Bob  Brownley  who  T  always  boasted 
had  the  courage  and  tlie  brain  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  all  circumstances. 
To  the  astonishment  of  every  man  in 
the  crowd  he  let  loose  one  wild  yell, 
a  cross  between  the  war-whoop  of 
an  Indian  and  the  bay  of  a  deep- 
lunged  hound  regaining  a  lost  scent. 
Then  he  began  to  throw  over  Sugar 
stock,  right  and  left,  in  big  and  lit- 
tle amounts.  He  slaughtered  the 
price,  undercutting  Barry  Conant 's 
every  offer  and  filling  every  bid.  For 
twenty  minutes  he  was  a  madman, 
then  he  stopped.  Sugar  was  falling 
rapidly  to  the  price  it  finally  reach- 
ed, 90,  and  the  panic  was  in  full 
swing,  but  panics  seemed  now  to  have 
no  interest  for  Bob.  He  pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and,  joining 
me,  said:  "Jim,  forgive  me.  T  have 
dragged  you  into  an  enormous  loss, 
have  ruined  Beulah  Sands,  her  father 
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and  myself.  I  think  at  the  last  mo- 
ment I  did  the  only  thing  possible. 
I  threw  over  -the  150,000  shares  and 
so  cut  off  some  of  oui-  loss.  Let  us 
go  to  the  ofRce  and  see  where  we 
stand."  He  was  strangely,  un- 
naturally calm  after  that  heart- 
crushing,  nerve-tearing  day.  I  tried 
to  tell  him  how  I  admired  his  cool 
nerve  and  pluck  in  about-facing  and 
doing  the  only  thing  there  was  left 
to  do ;  to  tell  him  that  required  more 
real  courage  and  level-headedness 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  day's  doings; 
but  he  stopped  me: 

''Jim,  don't  talk  of  me.  My  con- 
ceit is  gone.  I  have  learned  my  les- 
son to-day.  My  plans  were  all  right, 
and  sound,  but  poor  fool  that  I  was, 
I  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  loaded  dice  of  the  master-thieves. 
I  knew  what  they  could  do,  have 
seen  them  scores  of  times,  as  you 
have,  at  their  slaughter;  seen  them 
crush  out  the  hearts  of  other  men 
just  as  good  as  you  or  I:  seen  them 
take  them  out  and  skin  and  quarte^- 
sliee  them,  unmindful  of  the  agony 
of  those  who  were  dear  to  and  de- 
pendent on  their  owners,  but  it  never 
seemed  hard.  It  was  not  my  heart, 
and  somehow  I  looked  at  it  as  a  part 
of  the  game  and  lei  it  go  at  that. 
To-day  I  know  what  it  means  to  be 
put  on  the  chopping-block  of  the 
'System'  butchers.  I  know  what  it 
is  to  see  my  heart  and  the  heart  of 
one  I  love,  and  your's,  ^too,  Jimi,  sys- 
tematically skewered  to  those  of  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  victims 
who  have  gone  before.  Jim,  we  must 
be  three  millions  losers,  and  the  men 
who  have  our  money  have  so  many, 
many    millions   that    thev    can't   live 


ilong  enough  even  to  thumb  it  over. 
Men  who  will  use  our  money  on  the 
gambling-table,  at  the  race-tracks, 
squander  it  on  stage  harlots,  or  in 
turning  their  wives  and  daughters  or 
their  neighbors'  wives  and  daughters 
into  worse  than  stage  harlots.  Men, 
Jim,  who  are  not  fi^t,  measured  by 
any  standard  of  decency,  to  walk  the 
same  earth  as  you  and  Judge  Sands. 
Men  whose  painted  pets  pollute  the 
very  air  that  such  as  Beulah  Sands 
must  breathe.  I've  .learned  my  les- 
son to-day.  I  thought  I  knew  the 
whole  game  of  finance,  but  I'm  sud- 
denly awakened  to  a  realization  of 
the  dense  ignorance  I  wallowed  in. 
Jim,  but  for  the  loading  of  the  dice. 
I  should  now  have  "been  taking 
Beulah  Sands  to  her  father  with  the 
money  that  the  hellish  'System'  sto^e 
from  him.  Later  I  should  have 
taken  her  to  the  altar,  and  after 
who  knows  but  that  I  should  have 
had  the  happiest  home  and  family  in 
all  the  world,  and  lived  as  her  people 
and  mine  have  lived  for  generations, 
honest,  God-fearing,  law-abiding, 
neighbor-loving  men  and  women,  and 
then  died  as  men  should  die?  But 
now,  Jim,  I  see  n  black,  awful  pic- 
ture. No,  I'm  not  morbid,  I'm  going 
to  make  a  heroic  eftort  to  put  the 
picture  out  of  sight;  but  I'm  afraid, 
Jim.  I'm  afraid." 

I !  e  stopped  as  we  pulled  up  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  Randolph  & 
Randolph's  office.  "Here  it  is  on 
the  bulletin.  See  what  did  the  trick, 
Jim,  They  held  the  Sugar  meeting 
last  night  instead  of  waiting  till  to- 
moTTOw,  and  cut  the  dividend  instead 
of  increasing  it.  Thp  world  won't 
know  it  until  to-morrow.     Then  they 
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will  know  it,  then  they  will  know  it. 
They  will  read  it  in  the  headlines 
of  the  papers— a  few  suicides,  a  few 
defaulters,  a  few-  new  convicts,  an 
unclaimed  corpse  or  two  at  the 
niorg-ue;  a  few  innocent  girls,  whose 
fathers'  fortunes  have  gone  to  swell 
Camemeyer's  and  'Standard  Oil's' 
street-walkers;  a  few  new  palaces  on 
Fifth  avenue,  and  a  few^  new  librar- 
ies given  to  communities  that  former- 
ly took  pride  in  building  them  from 
their  honestly  earned  savings.  A  re- 
port or  two  of  record-breaking  dia- 
mond sales  by  Tift'any  to  the  kings 
and  czars  of  dollar  royalty,  then 
front-page  news  stories  of  clawing, 
mauling  and  hair-pulling  wrangles 
among  the  stage  harlots  for  the  pos- 
sion  of  these  diamonds.  They  were 
not  quite  sure  that  the  dividend  cut 
alone  would  do  the  trick,  and  they 
were  taking  no  chances,  these  mighty 
wariiors  of  the  'System,'  so  their 
hireling  Senate  committee  held  a  ses- 
sion last  night  and  unanimously  re- 
ported 'to  put  sugar  on  the  free  list. 
The  people  will  read  that  in  the 
morning,  and  probably  the  day  after 
they'll  be  told  that  the  committee 
held  another  session  *o-night  and 
unanimously  reported  to  take  it  off 
the  free  list.  By  that  time  these  hon- 
orable statesmen  will  have  loaded  up 
with  the  stock  that  you  and  I  and 
Beulah  Sands  sold,  and  the  other 
poor  devils  will  silaughter  to-morrow- 
after  reading  their  morning  papers." 
Bob's  bitterness  was  terrible.  My 
heart  was  torn  as  I  listened.  He 
stalked  through  the  office  and  into 
that  of  Beulah  Sands.  I  followed. 
She  was  at  her  desk,   and  when  she 


looked  up,  her  great  eyes  opened  in 
wonderment  as  they  took  in  Bob,  his 
grim,  set  face,  the  defiant,  suillen 
desperation  of  the  big  brown  eyes, 
the  disheveled  hair  and  clothes.  For 
an  instanit  she  stood  as  one  who  had 
seen  an  apparition. 

^'Look  me  over,  Beulah  Sands,'* 
he  said,  ''look  me  over  to  your 
heait's  content,  for  you  may  never 
again  see  the  fool  of  fools  in  all  the 
world,  the  fool  who  thought  himself 
competent  to  cope  with  men  of 
brains,  with  men  who  really  know 
hoAv  to  play  the  game  of  dollars  as 
it  is  played  in  this  Christian  age. 
Don 't  ask  me  not  to  call  you  Beullah ; 
that  what  I  tried  to  do  was  for  you 
is  the  one  streak  of  light  in  all  this 
black  hell.  Beulah,  Beulah,  we  are 
ruined,  you,  your  father,  and  I, 
ruined,  and  I 'in  the  fool  who  did  it," 

She  rose  from  her  desk  with  all 
the  quiet,  calm  dignity  that  we  had 
been  admiring  for  three  months,  and 
stood  facing  Bob.  She  did  not  seem 
to  see  me;  she  saw  nothing  but  the 
man  who  had  gone  out  that  morning 
the  personification  of  hope,  who  now 
stood  before  her  the  picture  of  black 
despair,  and  she  must  have  thought, 
''It  was  all  for  me."  Suddenly  she 
took  the  lapels  of  his  torn  coat  in 
either  hand.  She  had  to  reach  up  to 
do  it,  this  winsome  lititle  Virginia 
lady.  With  her  big  calm  blue  eyes 
looking  straight  into  his,  she  said: 
''Bob." 

That  was  all,  but  the  word  seemed 
to  change  t'he  very  atmosphere  in  the 
room.  The  look  of  desperation  faded 
from  Bob's  face,  and  as  though  the 
words  had  sprung  the  hidden  catch 
to   the    doors    of    his    storehouse    of 
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pent-up  misery,  Lis  eyes  filled  with 
hot,  scorching  tears.  His  great  chest 
was  convulsed  with  sobs.  Again — 
clear,  calm,  fearless,  and  tender, 
came  the  one  syllable,  ''Bob."  And 
at  that  Bob's  self-control  slipped  the 
leash.  With  a  hoarse  cry,  he  threw 
his  arm  around  her  and  crushed  her 
to  his  breast.  The  sacredness  of  the 
scene  made  me  feel  like  an  intruder, 
and  I  started  to  leave  the  room.  But 
in  an  instant  Beulali  Sands  was  her 
usual  self  and,  turning  to  me,  she 
said:  ''Mr.  Randolph,  please  forget 
what  you  have  seen.  For  an  instant, 
as  I  saw  Mr.  Brownley's  awful  mis- 
ery, I  forgot  everything  but  what  he 
had  done  for  me,  what  he  had  tried 
to  do  for  my  father,  what  a  penalty 
he  has  paid.  From  what  you  said 
when  you  left  and  the  fact  that  I 
got  no  word  from  either  of  you,  I 
feared  the  worst  and  did  not  dare 
look  at  the  tape;  I  simply  waited 
and  hoped  and — prayed.  Yes,  I 
prayed  as  my  mother  taught  me  T 
should  pray  whenever  I  was  helpless 
and  could  do  nothing  mlself.  And  I 
felt  that  God  would  not  let  the  noble 
Avork  of  two  such  men  be  overthrown 
by  those  you  were  battling  with.  In 
the  midst  of  a  calmness  that  I  took 
foi-  a  good  omen,  you  came.  Can 
you  blame  me  for  forgetlting  myself? 
Mr.  Brownley,"  the  voice  was  now- 
calm  and  self-controlled,  "tell  me 
what  you  have  done.  Where  do  Ave 
stand  r' 

"There  is  littlle  to  tell,''  Bob 
answered.  '''Camemeyer  and  'Stand- 
ard Oil'  have  taken  me  into  camp 
as  they  Avould  take  a  stuck  pig.  They 
have  made  a  monkified  ass  o\\%  of 
me,    and   Ave   are   ruined,   and  I  have 


caused  Mr.  Randolph  a  heavy  Ipss. 
Roughly,  I  figure  out,  that  of  your 
four  hundred  thousand  capital  and 
the  million  four  hundred  Ihousjand 
13rofit  you  had  this  morning,  only 
your  capital  remains." 

Wishing  to  spare  Bob,  I  inter- 
rupted and  myself  gave  the  girl 
briefly  the  details  of  whait  had  hap- 
pened. She  listened  intently  ancl 
seemed  to  take  in  all  the  trickery  of 
the  "System"  masters;  seemed  to 
see  just  Avhat  it  meanit  to  us  and  to 
her.  But  she  made  no  comment. 
showed  by  no  outward  sign  that  she 
suffered.  As  soon  as  I  was  through 
she  turned  to  Bob,  who  had  stood 
Avith  his  eyes  fastened  upon  her  face, 
as  though  somewhere  out  of  its  soft 
beauty  must  come  an  asirrance  that 
this  Avas  all  a  bad  dream. 

"Mr.  BroAvnley,"  she  said,  "let 
us  figure  up  just  where  Ave  stand, 
so  that  Ave  may  knoAv  what  to  do  to 
recoup.  You  have  said  so  many 
times,  since  I  have  been  here,  that 
Wall  Street  is  magic  land;  that  no 
man  may  tell  tAventy-fonr  hours 
ahead  Avhat  will  happen  to  him. 
You  have  said  it  so  many  times  that 
I  believe  it.  We  know  that  this 
morning  Ave  were  at  the  goal,  that 
Ave  Avere  millions  ahead,  and  all  from 
tAventy-four  hours'  effoit.  We  have 
yet  almost  sthree  months  left,  and  I 
do  not  see  Avhy  Ave  have  not  just  as 
much  chance  as  me  had  day  before 
yesterday.  Yes,  and  more,  because 
we  know  more  noAv.  Next  time  Ave 
Avill  include  the  dividend  cuts  and  the 
Senate   duplicity  in  our  figuring." 

We  both  dumbly  stared  in  wonder- 
ing admiration  at  this  marvelous 
Avoman.     Was  it  possible  that  a  girl 
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could  have  such  neive,  such  courage'? 
Or  had  woman's  hope,  so  persigltent 
where  her  loved  ones  are  concerned, 
made  Beulah  Sands  blind  to  the  avv- 
f ulness  of  the  situation "?  As  I  looked 
at  her  I  could  not  doubt  that  she 
fully  realized  our  position,  that  she 
was  really  suffering  more  than  either 
of  us,  that  she  was  only  acting  to 
ease  Bob's  anguish.  Bob  brought  out 
his  memoranda,  and  in  half  an  hour 
we  had  the  figures.  The  total  loss 
was  nearly  three  millions.  As  Beulah 
Sands 's  20,000  shares  had  cost  less 
than  ours  and  Bob  figured  to  leave 
her  capital  of  $400,000  intact,  we  felt 
some  comfort.  Beulah  Sands  had 
watched  the  figuring  with  the  keen- 
ness of  an  expert,  and  when  Bob  an- 
nounced the  final  figures,  which  show- 
ed that  she  still  had  what  she  started 
with,  she  drew  the  sheevL  containiiip' 
the  totals  to  her.  ^'I  was  willing  to 
accept  your  assistance,"  she  said, 
when  the  deal  promised  a  profit  to 
all  of  us,  because  I  appreciated  your 
goodness  and  knew  how  much  it 
would  hurt  your  feelings  if  T  were 
churlish  about  .the  division;  but  now 
that  we  a.U  lose  I  must  stand  my 
fair  share  ;  I  must. ' '  She  said  this 
in  a  way  that  we  both  knew  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  an  argu- 
ment. ''We  owned  together  150.000 
shares.  I  was  to  have  had  'the  profits 
on  20,000  shares.  Our  total  loss  is 
$2,775,000,  of  which  I  must  bear  my 
just  proportion.  Mr.  Brownley,  you 
will  see  thait  $370,000  is  charged  to 
my  account.  I  shall  have  $30,000 
left.  If  our  cause  is  as  just  as  we 
think.  God  in  his  goodness  will  make 
this  ample  for  our  purposes.'' 

Though  Bob  and  I  were  in  despair 


at  her  determination  to  strip  herself 
of  what  Bob  had  worked  so  hard  to 
accumulate,  we  could  not  help  feel- 
ing a  reverence  for  her  faith  and  hei- 
b\urdy  independence.  She  novv 
showed  us  in  her  delicate  way  thai 
she  wished  to  be  alone:  as  we  went 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  Bob.  ''Mr. 
Brownley,  please  for  the  sake  of  the 
work  we  have  to  do,  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  this  calamity,  for  it 
has  a  bright  side.  You  wanted  me 
to  send  word  to  my  father  that  we 
were  about  to  grasp  victory.  Think 
if  we  had  sent  it —  Then  you  will 
know  that  God  is  good,  even  when 
we  think  he  is  chastening  us  beyond 
endurance. '' 

Bob  took  me  into  his  office.  "Jim, 
you  see  what  a  woman  can  do.  and 
we  are  taught  women  are  the  weaker 
sex.  Now  listen  to  what  you  must  do. 
Accept  my  notes  for  the  whole  loss, 
less  one  himdred  thousand  which  T 
liave  to  my  ciedit,  and  which  I  will 
pay  on  account.  I  won't  listen,  to  any 
objection.  The  deal  was  min^e;  yon 
came  in  only  to  help  us  out,  and  I 
ouglit  never  to  have  tempted  you.  Tf 
1  remain  in  my  present  busted  con- 
dition, the  notes  will  be  blank  paper. 
Therefore  you  do  me  no  harm  in  tak- 
ing t'hem.  If  I  should  strike  it  rich. 
I  should  never  feel  like  a  man  until 
I  made  up  the  loss.*' 

It  was  no  use  argnine  with  him  in 
his  dogged  mood,  so  I  took  his  de- 
mand notes  for  $2,405,000.  I  begged 
him  to  go  home  with  me  to  dinner, 
but  he  insisted  'that  he  could  not  face 
my  wife  with  his  last  night's  break 
still  fresh  in  her  mind.  Next  day  he 
did  not  turn  up.  Along  in  the  after- 
noon I  received  a  telegram  from  him. 
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Kii.vJng  that  he  was  on  his  wa^''  to 
Virginia,  thall;  he  needed  a  resl  anti 
would  be  back  in  a  week.  I  Avas  wor- 
ried. nejvoLis.  It  takes  until  the  next 
day  and  the  day  after,  and  the  week 
after  that,  to  get  down  to  the  deep- 
ens t  misery  of  an  upset  such  as  we 
had  been  thiough.  F  did  not  feel 
nasy  with  Bob  out  of  sight  in  his 
<lesperate  frame  of  mind.  I  went  to 
Jieulah  Sands  in  hope  we  might  talk 
over  the  altaii-.  but  when  I  told  he'" 
that  Bob  was  to  be  gone  for  a  week 
and  ,that  I  was  uneasy,  she  said  in 
her  calm,  deliberate  way:  '^I  don't 
think  there  is  anything  to  Avoi-ry 
about.  Mr.  Bandolpli.  Mr.  Brown- 
ley  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  allow  an 
afl'air  of  dolhus  to  do  anything  more 
than  annov  him.  He  will  be  back 
all  the  better  for  his  rest."  She 
dropped  her  long  lashes  in  a  way 
that  we  had  come  to  know  closed  the 
conversation. 

The  followiuii'  week  T>ob  returned 
iv  the  office.  He  had  not  changed, 
and  yet  he  had  clianged  g-reatly. 
Rest  had  apparently  done  much  for 
him.  His  color  was  good,  his  step 
elastic  as  of  aid.  and  his  head  was 
thrown  Ijack  as  if  he  had  buckled 
up  for  the  f  i  ay  and  wanted  all  to 
know  it.  Yeit  there  was  somethina-  in 
the  eye.  in  the  setness  of  the  .law, 
in  the  calm,  deliberate,  yet  fiercely 
savage  way  in  which  he  closed  his 
strong  hands  on  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
that  told  me  more  plainly  than  words 
that  this  was  not  the  optimistic,  soft- 
hearted Bob  Brownley  I  had  known 
and  loved.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  if  I  had  been  a  leader  of  the 
Russian  terroiists.  and  ^chis  man  who 
now  sat  before  me  had  come   to  mv 


ken  when  L  was  selecting  bomb- 
throwers,  I  would  have  seized  upon 
him  of  all  men  as  the  one  to  stalk 
the  Czar  or  his  marked  minions. 
Surely  the  iron  that  had  entered 
Bob's  soul  a  week  before  had  affect- 
ed his  whole  being.  I  think  Beulah 
Sands  had  some  such  ithoughts.  For 
I  sa^v  a  shadow  of  perplexity  cross 
lie  I-  broad,  low  forehead  after  her 
first  meeting  with  him,  a  shadow 
that  had  never  been  there  before. 

For  days  after  Bob's  return  I  saw 
little  of  him.  I  think  Beulah  Sands 
saw  less.  During  Stock  Exchange 
hours  he  spent  most  of  his  /time  on 
the  floor,  but  he  executed  few  of  ouj* 
orders.  He  merely  looked  them  over 
and  handed  them  out  to  his  assist- 
ants. As  far  as  I  oould  learn,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  there  in  walk- 
ing about,  watching  tthings  and 
thinking.  So  strong  had  become  this 
habit  of  going  about  from  pole  to 
pole  with  bent  head  and  a  far-off 
gaze  that  his  fellow  members  began 
to  humor  and  respect  it.  They  all 
knew  \hii':  the  Sugar  panic  had  hit 
Bob  hard.  No  one  knew  how  hard. 
but  all  guessed  from  his  changed  ap- 
pearance and  habits  that  ic  must 
have  been  a  staggering  blow\  Noth- 
ing so  quickly  and  so  deeply  stirs  a 
Stock  Exchange  man's  feelings  for 
his  brother  member  as  to  know  that 
Fate  has  weiuched  him  a  back-handed 
welt—that  is.  if  he  has  been  a  good 
fellow.  They  will  humor  his  every 
Avhim  an.d  patiently  await  the  day 
when  he  shall  be  again  in  normal  con- 
dition; for  all  stock-gamblers  whom 
Fate  has  door-matted,  either  disap- 
pear immediately  or  everiltually  round 
to,     Everv  dav  as  soon  as  the  Stock 
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Exchange  closed,  Bob  disappeared, 
where  I  could  not  find  out.  I  had 
trieid  once  or  twice  to  draw  him  out, 
under  pretence  of  insisting  upon  his 
acceptitig  my  wife's  invitation  to 
dine  "with  us.  He  always  had  a  ready 
excuse  for  me  to  take  to  Kate,  but 
tha;t  was  all.  Apparently  he  had  no 
idea  that  I  took  any  inllerest  in  his 
movements  after  business  hours. 

As  for  Beuhih  Sands,  there  was 
but  one  chang-e  noticeable  in  her. 
Whenever  a  footstep  stopped  in  front 
of  her  office  she  looked  up  from  her 
work  with  an  expectant,  almost  ap- 
pealing gaze,  as  thouoh  she  were 
a.lways  waiting  for  some  one.  I  had 
not  seen  Bob  in  her  office  since  that 
disastrous  Sugar  day,  and  as  he  went 
directly  to  the  Exchange  every 
morning:  and  left  theie  every  after- 
noon without  returning  to  the  office, 
doing  all  his  business  by  messengei- 
or  over  the  wire,  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  his  meeting  her. 

November  1st  had  come  and  gono. 
and  the  books  showed  no  change  in 
Beulah  Sands *s  acourtt.  "There  was 
■the  poor  little  $30,000  balance;  no 
other  entries.  One  afternoon  Beulah 
Sands  had  asked  foi-  a  meeting  be- 
tween Bob  and  myself  in  her  office. 
She  could  hardly  have  asked  Bob  to 
come  without  me,  but  I  knew  it  was 
Bob  she  wanted  to  see,  and  I  felt 
that  the  best  thing  T  could  do  for 
them  was  to  leave  them  alone.  So 
I  made  some  excuse  for  a  moment's 
delay  at  my  desk,  telling  Bob  to  go 
on  into  her  office,  and  promising  to 
follow  shortly.  He  went  in,  leaving 
the  door  "partly  open.  T  think  that 
from  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room    both    of    them    utterly    forgot 


my  existence.  From  her  desk  Beulah 
could  not  see  me,  and  Bob  sat  so 
that  his  back  w-as  half  toward  me. 
^'1  dislike  to  trouble  you  about  my 
account,"  I  heard  her  begin  in  a 
voice  a  trifle  uneven,  ''but  as  I  must 
go  back  to  father  Christmas  week, 
I  wanted  to  get  your  advice  as  to 
the  advisability  of  writing  him  that, 
though  'there  is  still  a  chance  for  do- 
ing wonders,  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
be  able  to  save  him.  Of  course  I 
won't  put  it  in  just  that  blunt  way. 
but  it  seems  to  me  I  should  begin 
to  prepaie  him  for  the  blow.  I  have 
not  talked  over  any  more  plunging 
with    you,    Mr.    l>rownley,   since    the 

unlucky  one  in  Sugar,  and '* 

'•'Miss  Sands,  I  understand  what 
you  mean,"  Bob  broke  in,  ''and  I 
should  apologize  for  not  Ir.niiig  con- 
sulted with  you  about  your  business 
affairs.  The  fact  is,  I  have  not  been 
quite  clear  as  to  <i;he  best  thing  to 
do.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  have 
forgotten.  Never  for  a  moment  since 
I  took  charge  of  your  affairs  have 
I  forgotten  my  promise  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  active.  Truly  I  have 
been  trying  to  think  out  some  suc- 
cessful plunge,  but — but" — there 
was  a  hoarseness  in  his  voice — "F 
have  not  had  my  old  confidence  in 
myself  since  that  day  in  Sugar  when 
I  killed  your  hopes  and  destroyed 
the  chance  of  saving  your  father, — 
no,  I  have  no't  had  that  confidence  a 
man  must  have  in  himself  to  win  at 
this  gambling  game." 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  T 
heard  an  indescribable  fluttering 
rush  that  told  as  plainly  -ns  sight 
could  have  done  that  a  woman  had 
ansvrered   her   heart's   call.     Looking 
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up  involuntarily,  1  saw  a  sigifc  that 
for  a  long  moment  held  my  eyes  as 
if  I  had  been  fascinated.  It  was 
Bob  bowed  forward  with  his  face 
hidden  in  his  hands,  and  beside  him, 
on  her  knees,  Beulah  Sands,  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  his  head  drawn  down 
to  her  bosom.  ''Bob,  Bob,"  she  said 
chokingly,  ''I  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer.  My  heart  is  breaking  for 
you.  You  were  so  happy  when  I 
came  into  your  life,  and  the  happi- 
ness is  changed  to  misery  and  de- 
spair, and  all  for  me,  a  stranger. 
At  firsit  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
father  and  how  to  save  him,  but 
since  that  day  when  those  men  struck 
at  your  heart,  I  have  been  filled  with, 
oh !  such  a  longing  to  tell  you,  to  tell 

you.  Bob " 

''What?  Beulah,  whaffc?  For  the 
love  of  God,  don't  stop;  tell  me, 
Beulah,  tell  me."  He  had  not  lifted 
his  head.  It  was  buried  on  her 
bieast,  his  arms  closed  around  her. 
She  bent  her  head  and  laid  her 
beautiful,  soft  cheek,  down  which  the 
tears  were  noAv  streaming,  against 
his  brown  hair.  "Bob,  forgive  me, 
but  I  love  you,  love  you.  Bob,  as 
onl}'  a  woman  can  love  who  has  never 
knowm  love  before,  never  known  any- 
thing but  stern  duty.  Bob,  night 
after  night  when  all  have  lefj;  I  have 
crept  into  your  office  and  sat  in  your 
chair.  I  have  laid  my  head  on  your 
desk  and  cried  and  cried  until  ilt 
seemed  as  though  I  could  not  live 
till  morning  without  hearing  you  say 
that  you  loved  me.  and  that  you  did 
not  mind  the  ruin  I  had  brought  into 
your  life.  I  have  patfted  the  back  of 
your  chair  where  your  dear  head 
had  rested.     I  have  covered  the  arms 


of  your  chair,  that  your  strong,  brave 
hands  had  gripped,  with  kisses. 
Night  after  night  I  have  knelt  at 
your  desk  and  piayed  to  God  to 
shied  you,  to  jorotect  you  from  all 
harm,  to  brush  away  the  black  cloud 
I  brought  into  your  life.  I  have  ask- 
ed him  to  do  with  me,  yes,  with  my 
father  and  mother,  anything,  any- 
thing if  only  he  would  bring  back  to 
you  the  happiness  I  had  stolen.  Bob, 
I  have  suffered,  suffered,  as  only  a 
woman  can  sulfer." 

She  was  sobbing  as  .though  her 
heart  would  break,  sobbing  wildly, 
convulsively,  like  the  little  child  who 
in  the  night  comes  to  its  mother's 
bed  to  tell  of  the  black  goblins  that 
have  been  pursuing  it.  Long  before 
she  had  finished  speaking — and  it 
took  only  a  few  heart-beats  for  that 
rush  of  words — I  had  broken  the 
power  of  the  fascination-  that  held 
me,  had  turned  away  my  eyes,  and 
tried  not  to  listen.  For  fear  of 
breaking  the  spell,  I  did  not  dare 
cross  the  room  to  close  Beulah 's  door 
or  to  reach  the  outer  door  of  my  of- 
fice, wliich  was  nearer  hers  than  it 
was  to  my  desk.  I  waited — through 
a  silence,  broken  only  by  Beulah 's 
weeping.  that  seemed  hour-long. 
Then  in  Bob's  voice  came  one  low 
sob  of  joy: 

"Beulah,  Beulah,  my  Beulah!" 
I  realized  that  he  had  risen,  I  rose 
too,  thinking  that  now  I  could  close 
the  door.  But  again  I  saw  a  picture 
that  transfixed  me.  Bob  had  taken 
Beulah  by  both  shoulders,  iand  he 
he]d  her  off  and  looked  into  her  eyes 
long  and  beseechingly.  Never  before 
nor  since  have  I  seen  upon  human 
fr.ce  that  glorious  joy  which  the  old 
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masters  sought  to  get  into  the  faces 
of  their  woi  shippers  who,  kneeling 
before  Christ,  tried  to  send  to  him, 
through  their  eyes,  their  soul's  grati- 
tude and  love.  I  stood  as  one  en- 
thralled. Slowly  and  as  reverently 
ass  the  living  lover  touches  the  brow 
of  his  dead  wife,  Bob  bent  his  head 
and  kissed  her  brow.  Again  and 
again  he  djew  her  to  him  and  im- 
planted upon  her  brow  and  eyes  and 
lips  his  kisses.  I  could  not  stand  the 
scene  any  longer.  I  started  to  the 
corridor-door,  and  then,  as  though 
for  the  first  time  either  had  known 
T  was  within  hearing,  (they  turned 
and  stared  at  me.  At  last  Bob  gave 
a  loud,  happy  laugh  . 

*^Well,  Jim,  dear  old  Jim,  wheie 
did  you  come  from  ?  Like  all  eaves- 
droppers, you  have  heard  no  good  of 
yourself.  Own  up,  Jim,  you  did  not 
hear  a  word  good  or  bad  about  your- 
self, for  it  is  just  coming  back  to 
mt^  that  we  have  been  selfish,  that 
we  have  left  you  en.tirely  out  of  our 
business   conference. ' ' 

We  all  laughed,  and  Beulah  Sands, 
with  her  face  a  burning  mass  of 
blushes,  said:  '^Mr.  Randolph,  we 
have  not  settled  what  it  is  best  to 
do  about  father's  affairs." 

After  a  little  whife  we  did  begin 
to    talk  business,   and   finally   agreed 


that  Beulah  should  write  her  father, 
wording  her  letter  as  carefully  as 
possible,  to  avoid  all  direct  state- 
ments, but  showing  him  that  she  had 
made  but  little  headway  on  the  work 
she  had  come  noith  to  accomplish. 
Bob  was  a  changed  being  now ;  so, 
too,  was  Beulah  Sands.  Both  dis- 
<uissed  their  hopes  and  fears  with  a 
frankness  in  strange  contrast  to 
their  foiiner  manner.  But  there  was 
one  point  on  which  Bob  showed  he 
was  holding  back.  I  finally  put  it 
to  him  bluntly:  ''Bob,  are  you  work- 
ing out  anything  that  looks  like  real 
relief  for  Miss  Sands  and  hei' 
father?" 

*' 1  don't  know  how  to  answer  you, 
Jim.  I  can  only  say  I  have  some 
ideas,  radical  ones  per;haps,  but- 
well,  I  am  thinking  along  certain 
lines." 

I  saw  he  was  not  yet  willing  to 
take  us  into  his  confidence.  We  part- 
ed. Bob  going  along  in  the  cab  with 
Miss  Sands. 

Two  days  afterward  she  sent  for 
us  both  as  soon  as  we  got  to  the 
office. 

'M  have  this  telegram  from  farther 
— it  makes  me  uneasy:  'Mailed  to- 
day important  letter.  Answer  as 
soon  as  you  receive.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past.  It  comes  not 
back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  present.  It  is  thine. 
Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future,  without  fear,  and 
with  a  manly  heart. — Longfellow. 


The  Right  to  be  Disagreeable 

BY  ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN  IN  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE 

There  are  many  business  people  who  are  ever  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to 
show  their  patrons  every  court  sy  possible  but  who  seem  to  forget  that  those  iu  their  employ- 
ment or  members  of  their  home  are  eutitled  to  this  same  consideraiion.  On  the  contrary 
ihey  act  sometimes  as  if  the>e  Jatter  were  responsible  fur  the  vexati  ns  and  dissappointmt-nts 
of  businets.  To  such  people  Mr.  JViarden  offers  in  the  following  article  some  food  for 
reflection. 


1¥  business  men  were  to  throw  oi!; 
self-control  in  their  offices  and 
places  of  business  as  many  of 
tliem  do  in  their  homes,  and  say  the 
same  mean,  contemptible,  unguard- 
er  things  to  their  customers  that  they 
say  to  the  members  of  their  own 
families,  their  business  would  soon 
go  to  pieces. 

No  good  business  man  would  risk 
his  reputation,  or  the  welfare  of  his 
business  in  such  a  way.  He  knows 
better  than  that.  He  knows  that  it 
would  be  fatal.  When  he  is  away 
from  home  he  thinks  too  much  of 
his  reputation  to  risk  it  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  his  spleen,  and  he  is 
always  on  his  guard,  for  his  pride 
is  touched.  He  thinks  too  much  of 
himself.  His  egotism,  or  vanity, 
prevents  him  from  making  a  fool  of 
liirnself,  and  so  he  practices  self-re- 
straint wherever  his  reputation  is 
nl  stake;  but  at  home  he  does  not 
en  re.  He  knows  that  his  wife  and 
children  will  try  to  protect  him,  and 
hf>  does  not  hesitrite  to  show  the  hog 
ill  him. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who 
are  polite,  tactful,  diplomatic  t'oward 
tlieir  customers,  and  in  evervt'i^""' 
wliich  bears  upon  their  business,  who 
seem  to  lock  their  good  manners  up 
in  their  offices  at  night,  men  who  are 
known    as    Dr.    Jekylls    in    all    their 


business  or  professional  relation^, 
but  who  assume  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hyde  as  soon  as  they  enter  their  own 
homes,  where  they  feel  at  liberty  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  everybody's 
feelings.  They  do  not  seem  to  think 
that  the  wife,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  family,  gets  tired,  .has 
''nerves,"  or  troubles  of  any  kind. 
They  exercise  self-restraint  all  day, 
but  the  moment  they  get  home  they 
seem  to  vent  their  bad  humor  on 
everybody,  even  on  'the  dog  or  the 
cat.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that 
so  many  people  think  that  home  is 
not  a  place  for  the  exercise  of  self- 
control,  but  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  they  can  abuse  everybody  with- 
out restraint? 

Why  should  a  man  who  is  polite 
and  politic  in  business,  and  in  his 
club,  who  can  control  himself  else- 
where, use  his  home  as  a  kicking  post, 
a  place  to  get  rid  of  his  bad  blood 
— a  place  which,  of  all  dthers,  ought 
to  be  the  most  sacred,  most  peace- 
ful, and  the  sweetfest  place  in  the 
world  to  him^ 

Many  a  thoughtless  parent  leaves 
a  depressing  influence  upon  some 
member  of  the  family,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  shadow  of  which  hangs  over 
the  life  all  day.  It  does  not  matter 
that  it  is  a  thoughtless,  heedless  word 
flung  out  in  impatience,  its  thrust  is 
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just  as  painful.  Tongue  thrusts  are 
infinitely  more  painful  than  blows 
from  the  hand.      .  ,  _ 

If,  on  his  return,  there  is  company 
at  home,  he  is  just  as  suave  and  tact- 
ful as  in  his  place  of  business.  Ho 
defers  to  his  wife's  judgment,  and 
is  very  kind  to  the  servants  and 
children,  because  his  reputation  is 
at  stake.  He  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  with  that.  Outside  people 
might  spread  his  hoggish  qualities, 
gossip  about  his  meanness,  and  in- 
jure or  humiliate  him,  while  the 
members  of  his  household  would  feel 
under  a  certain  obligation  to  take 
everything  in  silence,  to  proftect  his 
name. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  go,  however, 
this  type  of  man  grunts  and  growls, 
snarls  and  nags  and  finds  faults,  un- 
til be  works  everyone  within  sound 
of  his  voice  into  a  state  of  nervous 
irritability.  Then  he  finds  fault 
with  them  for  not  being  more 
amiable. 

There  is  no  one  thing  more  fatal 
to  that  dignity  of  bearing,  that  re- 
finement, that  personal  grace  which 
commands  respect,  than  this  habit  of 
dropping  all  standards  of  ordinary 
good  behavior  and  conduct  in  the 
home.  It  fosters  a  vulgarity  which 
is  very  demoralizing  to  all  the  laws 
of  character-building  and  right  liv- 
ing. This  easy-going,  slipshod  man- 
ner of  living,  as  practiced  in  many 
homes,  tends  to  the  loss  of  self-re- 
spect for  one  another. 

How  can  you  expect  the  respect 
of  tthe  members  of  your  family,  or 
of  those  who  work  for  you,  when 
you  do  not  show  an  j  sort  of  respect 
or    deference,    or   kindness,    or    con- 


sideration for  them,  and  when  you 
act  as  though  anything  was  good 
enough  for  them? 

One  cannot  be  a  lady  or  a  gentle- 
man some  of  the  time  and  a  bear  the 
rest  of  the  time  without  making  un- 
guarded slips.  What  we  do  habitu- 
ally we  tend  to  do  all  the  time. 
Company  manners  are  very  danger- 
ous things.  Those  who  practice  them 
are  always  betraying  themselves. 
They  are  like  good  clothes  that  are 
worn  only  occasionally, — the  wearer 
never  becomes  sufficiently  used  to  the 
seldom-worn  garments  to  feel  easy 
and  comfortable  in  them,  and  is  all 
fhe  time  betraying  the  fact.  Like 
clothes,  which  must  be  worn  often 
enough  for  the  wearer  to  become 
unconscious  of  them,  good  manners 
must  become  so  'habiitual  that  we 
shall  practice  them  spontaneously 
and  unconsciously. 

Many  a  man  who  is  very  deferen- 
tial to  society  women,  ttreats  the  girls 
of  poor  women  who  happen  to  be 
dependent  upon  him  for  a  living,  very 
shabbily.  In  society  always  on  the 
alert  to  show  ithe  slightest  service  to 
the  ladies,  he  is  absolutely  indiffer- 
ent to  the  comfort  and  feelings 
of  a  stenographer  or  other  wo- 
man in  his  employ.  Those  who 
are  bound  to  him  by  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  their  living,  do  not 
call  out  his  nobler  sentimenits.  He 
regards  them  as  '^just  help,''  noth- 
ing more.  They  *  may  be  infinitely 
finer  grained  than  himself,  but  he 
rides  roughshod  over  their  sensitive 
feelings,  domineering,  criticizing, 
mercilessly  scolding,  even  using  pro- 
fane language. 

Such     a    man    would    be    terribly 
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shocked  if  those  to  whom  he  is  so 
deferential  in  society  knew  how  he 
treated  the  women  in  his  empk)y. 
They  would  not  believe  it  possible, 
— if  they  could  be  in  his  office,  store, 
or  factory  for  a  day — that  fhe  man 
who  displays  these  coarse,  brute 
qualities,  could  ever  be  the  polished 
gentleman  they  met  the  evening  be- 
fore. Think  of  a  woman,  perhaps 
with  a  gentle,  delicate  training,  a 
woman  of  culture  and  lare  refine- 
ment, and  who  has  seen  better  days, 
but  whose  changed  circumstances 
compel  her  to  earn  a  living  for  her 
little  ones,  enduring  the  ill-humor, 
submitting  to  the  insulting  remarks, 
the  coarse  and  cruel  treatment  of 
such  a  man!  How  lijttle  he  real- 
izes that  his  own  sister  or  his  own 
wife  may  possibly  be  placed  in  a 
similar  situation! 

People  ought  to  be  rated  by  their 
quality.  Many  a  refined,  cultured, 
sweet,  beautiful  girl,  for  a  few  dol- 
lars a  week,  Avorks  for  a  brute  of  a 
man  who  pays  not  the  slightest  heed 
to  her  sensitive  feelings,  never  hesi- 
tates to  wound  hei",  to  say  disagree- 
able   and    most    contemptible    ^things 


to  her,  and  often  abuses  the  most 
abusive,  profane  language!  '■■  •     '  ' 

What  right  have  you  to  abuse  an 
employee,  just  because  your  dinner 
did  not  happen  to  agree  with  you, 
or  because  you  dissipated  the  night 
before  and  feel  cross  and  crabbed? 
Why  should  you  humiliate,  insult,' or 
make  innocent  people  suffet  for  your 
shortcomings  ? 

You  should  remember  that  others 
have  rights  just  as  inalienable  and 
just  as  sacred  as  yours,  and  you  have 
no  more  right  to  lash  an  employee 
with  your  tongue,  or  to  abuse  an 
employee  just  because  you  happen  to 
be  in  an  unfortunate  mood,  than  you 
have  to  strike  him.  The  mere  acci- 
dent of  your  being  an  employer  and 
he  an  employee  does  not  give  you  any 
license  to  abuse  or  insult  him.  He 
has  just  as  much  right  on  'this  earth 
as  you,  and  more  if  he  behaves  bet- 
ter. Many  an  employer  who  struts 
around  in  fine  clothes  and  makes  a 
great  noise  in  the  world,  and  who 
abuses  his  employees,  is  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  many  of  those  who  work 
for  him. 


I  believe  that  the  road  to  success  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  diligent  search- 
ing. In  other  words,  if  we  were  only  watchful  and 
strenuous  enough  we  might  all  discover  opportunities  of 
advancement,  hitherto  unsuspected,  which  w^e  might 
seize  and  use  to  our  continuous  and  increasing  good. — 
Edwin  Pugh. 


French  and  British  Colonial  Methods 

BY  HERMANN  G.  HAREIS  B.A.  IN  CHAMBERS'  JOURNAL 

By  a  comparison  of  two  colonies  Mr.  Harris  brings  out  th"  differences  in  spirit,  methoc's 
and  results  between  the  colonial  administration  of  these  two  friendly  powers.  The  contrast 
shows  th  -  success  of  British  aa ministration  and  the  marked  progress  of  their  colony  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  iiritish  influence,  energy  and  wisdom. 


A  FEW  years  ago  1  was  on  my 
way  to  Egypi,  sailing-  from 
Marseilles  by  the  '^Messages- 
ies"  steamer,  when  1  happened  to 
share  a  cabin  with  a  French  gentle- 
man who  was  being  sent  out  by  his 
Government  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  British  colonies.  His  instructions 
were  to  visit  Fgypl,  India,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand  and  Canada,  and 
then  report  on  our  methods  of  col- 
onial administration,  no  doubt  with 
the  hope  of  thereby  increasing  the 
success  of  French  colonies. 

It  was  an  eloquent  though  silent 
tribute  to  the  marvellous  results  that 
have  followed  British  rule  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  which  are  deserved- 
ly the  envy  and  admiration  of  other 
nations.  It  set  me  thinking:  ''Hjn.'c 
not  the  French  something  to  teach  us 
in  such  matf^ers.  and  would  it  be 
woi'th  the  while  of  our  Colonial  Of- 
fice to  despatch  a  representative 
with  a  similar  mission  t(^  the  foreign 
possessions  of  France  ? ' ' 

T  could  not  easily  rid  myself  of 
this  thought.  I  had  been  born  in 
India,  where  my  father  held  a  high 
position  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service ; 
and  after  complo(!ing  ray  edcuatino  in 
England  I  had  spent  some  years  in 
the  French  colonies  of  Tunis  and  Al- 
geria, where  extensive  journeys  had 
brought  me  in  contact  Avith  the  na- 
tives, whose  language  I  had  acquired, 
j      send   into    whose    life    and    thought   T 


had  obtained  considerable  insight. 
They  had  told  me  in  confidence  things 
tJiat  they  would  have  confided  to 
none    but   an  Englishman. 

Several  times  when  traveling  with 
my  tents  and  camels  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  these  provinces  I  was  visit- 
ed by  Arabs  of  good  position,  and 
after  the  customary  exchange  of 
civilities,  the  eager  request  was  urged 
upon  me  that  I  might  obtain  for  my 
visitor  the  lights  of  British  citizen- 
ship. Keen  was  the  disappointment 
my  guests  felt  when  I  had  legretfuUy 
to  inform  them  that  money  alone 
could  not  secure  that  privilege. 

In  ,this  and  similar  ways  I  was 
permitted  to  see  behind  the  scenes, 
sometimes  as  host  and  more  often  as 
guest  of  Arabs  of  some  education 
and  standing.  I  never  found  any  of 
them  satisfied  with  French  rule.  They 
accepted  the  inevitable  with  true 
Moslem  lesignation  outwardly,  though 
still  chafiing  within  at  the  yoke  of 
an   ^* infidel''  power. 

Now,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Bri- 
tish have  been  supreme  in  Egypt 
since  188'_!,  and  the  French  in  Tunl? 
since  1881.  Whait  results  can  each 
show-  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
1o  what  are  these  results  to  be  at- 
tributed? 

Firstly,  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
i)le  seem  to  be  far  more  coniionted 
under  British  rule  than  under 
French,     and     in      northern     Nigeria 
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there  has  been  considerable  emigra- 
tion from  the  French  and  German 
spheres  into  the  British  ever  since 
our  rule  was  firmly  established.  This 
shows  that  there  must  be  some  mark- 
ed characterisitic  of  British  rule  that 
the  native  mind  appreciates.  What 
is  itf  I  believe  it  is  that  there  is 
less  of  a  gulf  between  the  native  and 
the  Englishman  than  exists  bettween 
the  native  and  the  official  of  any 
other  nation,  as  the  following  con- 
siderations indicate.  The  Englishman 
is  more  ready  to  ti'ust  the  native, 
and  nothing  wins  the,  confidence  of 
children  or  of  natives  like  making 
them  feel  that  you  trust  them.  Prob- 
ably the  Englishman  has  a  quicker 
insight  or  intuition  of  the  native '» 
character,  recognizing  good  qualities 
where  they  exist  sooner  than  a 
Frenchman  would,  and  then  he  hon- 
ors the  possessor  of  them  and  treats 
him  as  a  man  and  in  some  sort  as 
an  equal.  This  always  has  an  in- 
spiring effect,  and  begets  reciprocal 
trust  and  satisfaction.  The  officials 
that  make  a  Government  unpopular 
are  those  who  sneer  ajt  every  man 
whose  skin  is  a  shade  darker  than 
their  own  as  a  '' nigger,"  and  who 
maintain  that  the  **  touch  of  the  tar- 
brush" makes  it  impossible  to  treat 
him  as  anything  but  an  inferior  be- 
ing, as  if  the  wor,th  of  character  un- 
der n  dark  skin  could  never  equal 
that  under  a  white  one.  Now,  it  is 
this  assumption  of  superiority,  the 
haughty  tone,  that  keeps  the  native 
at  arm's  length,  and  constantly  re- 
minds him  that  you  consider  your- 
self to  be  on  a  higher  level  than  he: 
this.  I  think — which  happily  is  the 
exception  with   the   British,  offipial    - 

D 


is  the  rule  with  the  French.  Unfor- 
tunajtelj^,  the  exceptions  that  occur 
are  so  pronounced  and  blatant  thai 
they  do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm; 
but,  in  spite  of  these,  the  native  sub- 
jects of  the  British  Empire  recogni/e 
on  the  whole  tha-i:  they  are  fairly  and 
kindly  dealt  with  by  men  who  d^j 
their  best  to  come  down  to  the  level 
of  the  natives  and  to  appreciate  nil 
that  is  good  in  them. 

As  only  one  symptom  of  this  spir- 
it, notice  that  the  French  military 
men  never  wear  mufti  in  the  colon- 
ies. The  officer  is  always  in  evidence 
in  his  uniform,  as  a  constant  remind- 
er of  the  power  of  the  sword  by 
which  the  country  has  been  subdued; 
whereas  the  Briash  officer  constant- 
ly  wears  civilian  dress. 

Again,  we  content  ourselves  with 
holding  strongly  a  few  strategic 
points,  but  French  military  posts  are 
legion.  Traveling  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  fiom  anywhere,  you 
arrive  at  a  little  native  village — for 
example,  Negrin,  a  few  score  mud 
houses,  a  cluster  of  palm  trees,  and 
a  stream  of  water.  You  expect  to 
be  quite  undisturbed  by  Europeans; 
but  no,  there  are  the  inevitable 
blockhouses;  and  presently  a  French 
soldier  comes  to  you  to  say  the  com- 
mandant wants  to  see  you.  The  lat- 
ter turns  out  to  be  a  young  French 
subaltern,  who  with  half  a  dozen 
men,  swaggers  as  a  pevty  king  in  the 
little  village.  Nothing  like  this  ex- 
ists under  British  rule,  where  every 
possible  post  is  filled  by  natives. 
Thus,  in  Egypt,  in  every  small  town 
or  village  such  appointments  as  oHi- 
cials    of  postofRces,    telegraphs,   and 
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railway  stations  are  all  filled  by  na- 
tives; whereas  in  Tunis  and  Algeria 
all  such  petty  places  are  occupied 
by  Frenchmen,  eking  out  their  exist- 
ence on  a  trifling  sum,  it  is  true,  to 
a  European,  but  one  which  would  be 
a  big  salary  to  a  native,  and  go 
further  ;to  make  him  satisfied  'with 
French  rule  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  done.  The  French  seem  to 
look  upon  a  colony  as  a  sort  of 
dumping-ground  for  small  officials  of 
customs,  excise,  telegraphs,  postof- 
fices,  and  every  other  grade;  whereas 
the  British  seem  to  make  it  a  rule 
to  employ  native  agency  as  far  as 
possible  for  such  work,  the  latter 
only  needing  to  be  occasionally  look- 
ed after  by  a  European  district  in- 
spector. 

As  regards  commerce,  again, 
France  has  been  playing  a  selfish 
game  by  her  protective  tariff;  but  it 
his  really  injured  her  colony  more 
than  it  has  benefited  France,  since 
the  colonists,  as  well  as  natives,  ow- 
ing to  the  tariff,  have  not  been  able 
to  buy  the  best  goods  in  any  mark  eft, 
or  even  to  supply  themselves  some- 
times with  the  materials  required  for 
their  own  manufactures  or  domestic 
use. 

Again,  France  has  been  far  more 
slow  than  Britain  to  develop  the  nat- 
ural wealth  and  the  mineral  resources 
of  her  possessions.  For  instance,  the 
minerals  of  Tunis  are  as  yet  barely 
touched,  yet  as  an  asset  they  are 
quite  as  valuable  as  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  Nile  valley.  Tt  is  cal- 
culated by  experts  that  the  iron 
mines  of  Tunis  alone  would  yield 
forty  millions, tons  of  ore  giving  fully 
50  per  cent.  iron.     But   the  French 


Government  have  been  very  chary  in 
spending  any  capital  on  the  develop- 
ment of  such  sources  of  wealth, 
while  the  British,  by  contrast,  have 
not  hesitated  to  sink  millions  of 
pounds  on  the  great  dams  at  Luxor 
and  Assiout,  which  have  added  tre- 
mendously to  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  Egypt  . 

One  or  two  things,  in  drawing  to  a 
close,  we  must  credit  France  with 
doing  better  than  the  British — name- 
ly, general  sanitary  administration, 
and  enforcing  a  proper  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  with  due  in- 
spection of  the  same.  In  these  re- 
spects Egj'pt  lags  far  behind  Tunis 
and  Algeria. 

And,  lastly,  if  we  contrast  the 
gi'eat  custom  house  at  Alexandria 
with  that  at  Tunis,  the  comparison 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  latter,  ^i 
Tunis  only  two  officials  need  to  sign 
•the  manifesto  enabling  a  merchant  to 
obtain  his  goods  in  half  an  hour  at 
most,  often  in  fifteen  minutes;  but 
at  Alexandria  you  have  to  dance  in 
attendance  on  no  less  than  thirteen 
native  officials  in  as  many  different 
bureaus,  several  of  whom  take  care 
to  keep  you  waiting  if  you  happen  to 
be  an  Englishman,  for  they  must 
have  a  cigarette  between  whiles.  It 
reminded  me  strongly  of  Turkish 
custom  houses,  only  there  one  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  backsheesh,  and 
did  not  grumble;  but  under  British 
rule  one  could  not  do  so  for  the  hon- 
or of  the  flag,  and  had  to  spend  one^s 
precious  time  in  vain  wondering 
whether  ever  we  in  Egypt  should 
take  a  lesson  from  the  French  in  this 
respect  that  would  bring  blessing  to 
every  traveler  and  trader  in  the  land. 


The  Desert's  Breath 


BY  ROY  NORTON  IN  APPLETON  S  MAGAZINE 

This  pathetic  story  shows  the  sacrifices  made  by  two  men  on  behalf  of  a  woman  who  is  an 
entire  stranger  to  them,  une  of  them  unriei takes  to  guide  her  across  the  desert  to  Hila 
Camp  where  she  hopes  to  be  reconciled  to  her  husbauct.  lie  is  forced  to  Socritii  e  his  life  to 
save  her  from  the  Indians.  The  hero  of  the  story  finds  her  inji  an  exhausted  condition  and 
after  tlie  greatest  sacrifices  succeeds  in  bringing  her  to  the  desired  destination. 


IT  wasn't  on  a  whistling  or  singing 
tiip  'that  Sandy  Smith,  packer, 
found  the  w^oman;  but  rather  at 
one  of  those  times  when  terror  and 
fear,  in  so  far  as  he  knew  these  emo- 
tions, sat  heavily  upon  him.  Gero- 
nimo  was  out  again  and  that  ex- 
plained it. 

Sandy  wouldn't  have  made  the  at- 
tempt to  cross  from  one  station  to 
another  had  there  not  been  vital  ne- 
cessity for  going,  and  throughout 
the  journey  he  had  avoided  the  usual 
ways  of  travel  and  sought  those 
which  were  obscure.  Now^  and  again 
he  ventured  out  into  a  main  trail 
where  the  horizons  were  so  clearly 
marked  that  his  chances  for  seeing 
were  as  good  as  those  of  an  enemy. 
The  finding  of  the  woman  was  not 
without  weirdness.  She  rose  up  out 
of  the  nowhere  and  was  a  well-de- 
fined object  when  first  be  saw  her. 
The  sun  was  heaping  ray  on  ray  of 
heat  over  the  desert's  face,  and  the 
desert,  in  retort,  was  throwing  them 
back  in  shimmers  that  made  the  sage- 
brush wave  and  lent  grotesque  out- 
lines to  everything  within  the  glare. 
And  Sandy,  startled,  looked  through 
the  heat  waves  and  expressed  his 
surprise  in  a  characteristic  '^  Well. 
I'll  be  damned!" 

Even  as  he  spoke  she  started  to- 
ward him,  waveringly,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  her  whole  attitude 
one    of  mute    appeal,    staggered    al- 


most  out   into   the  trail,  dropped   to 
her  hands   and  knees,   and   then,   as 
if    utterly    worn   out,    collapsed    and  , 
rested  inertly 

The  manner  of  her  fall  was  not 
new  to  Sandy.  He  had  witessed  it 
before  on  painful  occasions,  and  the 
desert's  ways  were  known  to  him. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
unslung  his  canteen,  threw  the  reins 
over  his  pony's  head  and  sprang  to 
the  side  of  the  prone  figure.  With 
celerity  and  total  lack  of  ceremony 
he  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and 
swung  her  around  until  the  sun's 
rays  were  shielded  from  her  face. 
He  forced  the  open  mouth  of  the 
canteen  between  her  parched  and 
swollen  lips,  and  at  intervals  let  the 
stream  trickle  gently  down  her 
throat;  t'hen  as  she  sighed  and  open- 
ed her  eyes  he  patted  her  as  if  she 
were  a  child  and,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  say,  said:  '^ Brace  up!  Brace 
up!     You're  all  right  now." 

The  woman  looked  up  into  the 
homely  face  and  believed.  She  closed 
her  eyes  with  a  sigh,  while  Sandy 
continued  his  ministrations.  Then  he 
scurried  his  pony  and  pack  burros 
back  into  the  hollows  and  away  from 
■the  glare  of  the  beaten  way  and 
carried  her  to  his  retreat  as  if  she 
were  a  weary,  sleepy  child.  i 

That  was  merely  the  beginning  of 
it. 

Back  in  the  gully  he  made  for  her 
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a  shelter  of  a  pack  cover  and,  this 
work  done,  retired  to  a  distance 
wheie  he  might  search  the  surface  of 
the  inferno  for  otlier  signs  of  anima- 
tion. This  because,  as  he  ruminated, 
''There's  shore  somethin'  wrong  or 
tliere  woukln't  be  no  white  woman 
afool;  away  out  here  fifty  miles  from 
nowhere  and  Injuns  everywhere 
about."  But  his  glasses  brought  him 
no  sign  of  life.  Eveiy where  was  the 
silent  desert,  writhing,  writhing  mon- 
otonously beneath  the  sun. 

If  Indians  there  were,  they  were 
eyond  the  sky  line,  or — and  tliat 
seemed  improbable— in  hiding.  He 
retreated  to  his  camp  and  passed  the 
afternoon  watching  over  his  charge. 
Regularly  he  stole  to  where  she  slept 
the  sleep  of  complete  exhausi:ion  and 
gently  gave  her  water,  which  she,  un- 
conscious of  his  care,  drank  Avithout 
effort.  With  her  welfare  his  motive, 
as  night  drew  on  he  "took  a  chance 
on  a  fire"  and  kindled  a  tiny  blaze 
sufficient  to  boil  a  kettle  of  water. 
He  screened  it  around  with  a  sage- 
brush clipped  with  laborious  effort, 
wondering  t)ie  while  where  Geronimo 
and  his  band  might  be.  Then,  rea- 
soning that  they  must  be  miles  away, 
or  that  if  near,  it  would  do  no  good 
to  worry,  he  devoted  himself  to  pet- 
ting his  favorite  burro  that  nosed 
his  pockets  and  familiarly  rubbed  a 
gray  muzzle  over  the  back  of  his 
neck  And  in  this  reverie  he  was 
absorbed  until  the  water  boiled  over. 

With  the  little  burro  trotting  at 
his  heels,  an  interested  spectator,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  sleeper,  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  a  battered  tin  cup 
that  wafted  steaming  fragrance  as 
he    wenit.     He   hesitated   as  to  what 


was  the  proper  method  of  waking  a 
sleeping  woman  This  at  least  wai* 
a  new  experience.  He  stretched  forth 
a  hand  and  gently  shook  her,  but. 
she,  despite  his  tenderness,  started 
a  scream  that  he  brought  to  a  close 
by  firmly  clapping  a  big  red  palm 
over  her  mouth. 

''Sony,  but  its  agin  the  law,  when 
Geronimo 's  out,  to  make  a  noise." 
he  drawled. 

The  terror  died  from  her  eyes  at 
his  apology,  and  she  drank  the  tea 
in  silence.  Sandy  and  the  little  bur- 
ro waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  to 
their  diatiess  she  broke  into  tears. 
The  big  packer  crushed  down  an  in- 
clination to  take  her  in  his  arms  and 
rock   her   as  he    would    a   little   girl. 

''Don't  cry,"  he  said  consolingly, 
"  i-eckin  you  don't  know  me.  Why, 
I'm  old  Sandy  Smith,  and  I  never 
hurt  nothin'.  You're  as  safe  now  as 
you  would  be  in — in — well,  most  any- 
where." 

There  was  something  in  the  quiet 
assurance  of  the  voice  that  was  com- 
forting, and  something  in  his  calm 
manner  of  serving  her  a  camp  lunch 
that  gave  her  confidence  and  peace. 
Starved  as  she  was,  the  savory  strips 
of  bacon  and  pilot  bread  tasted  like 
an  epicurean  dish,  and  strength  and 
hope  came  back.  And  when  the  moon 
had  crept  over  the  desert,  she  told 
him  of  her  coming,  while  he  nodded 
his  head  in  sympathy  and  interjected 
now  and  then  a  question.  But  what 
had  led  her  to  take  such  an  admit- 
tedly dangerous  trip?  Why  must  she 
reach  Hila  camp?  What  had  become 
of  her  escort?  Once  more  the  terror 
of  the  preceding  day  was  on  her,  and 
she  rocked   to    and   fro    and  twisted 
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her  fingers  in  anguish  as  she  recited 
her  story.  She  had  induced  a  packer 
to  take  her  through;  there  had  been 
an  Indian  onslaught  from  which  she 
was  jjrotected  by  previous  flight  and 
secretion,  and  from  her  hiding  she 
had  witnessed  the  last  fight,  the  mur- 
der and  mutiliation  of  her  defender. 
Then  the  savages,  in  ignorance  of 
her  having  been  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  barbarously  exultant 
over  their  success,  had  gone. 

"Good  Lord,"  Sandy  said  over  and 
over  again.  "So  they  finally  got  poor 
old  Joe,  ek?  Finally  got  poor  old 
Joe.'' 

"And  all  my  fault,"  came  the 
tearful  assertion  of  the  woman. 
"He  wouldn't  have  attempted  the 
tiip,  had  I  not  begged  him  to.  And 
they  when  they  came  he  lay  there 
behind  his  dead  ponies  and  fought — 
and  fought  and  fought,  while  I,  hid- 
den ill  the  brush,  could  do  nothing 
to  help — even  at  the  last  w^hen  they 
rushed  down  upon  him  and — and — " 
Her  voice  broke  in  sobs,  and  for  a 
little  while  there  was  silence. 

Sandy  asured  her  that  "it  was  all 
in  the  game."  and  thaj'  Joe  would 
probably  have  made  the  trip  and 
would  have  died  just  as  gamely  had 
she  not  been  with  him.  She  sat  in 
silpncp.  and.  when  calm,  reverted  to 
the  cause  of  her  expedition.  It 
wasn't  so  easy  to  tell  to  a  big  lank 
stranger,  sitting  near  her  on  a  sand 
hummock  in  the  desert  night.,  It 
came  hesitatingly  and  with  allusions 
some  of  which  were  unintelligible  to 
Sandy. 

There  had  been  a  quarrel  with  Bob. 
and  Bob  had  lost  his  temper  and 
gone   away  leaving  a  broken-hearted 


woman  behind  him.  And  now  tiie 
bj'oken-hearted  woman  had  learned 
that  Bob  was  'to  be  in  Hila  camp, 
and,  hungjy  for  a  reconciliation  and 
for  his  love,  had  faced  the  terrors  of 
the  pitiless  savages  to  reach  him.;  and 
in  the  facing  had  narrowly  saved  her 
life  thus  far,  and,  as  nearly  as  Sandy 
could  calculate,  would  perhaps  lose  it 
in  the  end. 

There  was  nothing  to  do,  Sandy 
meditated,  but  to  make  a  bluff  at  re- 
assurance, so  he  drawlingly  comfoi  t- 
ed  her  with  assertions  that  thoy 
would  get  through  all  right,  and 
there  Avas  no  need  of  ■  Avorrying ;  but 
deep  dovv'n  in  his  lieart  arixiety 
turned  and  itwisted  and  tore  at  his 
sense  of  truth. 

Indians,  perhaps,  on  both  sides 
now,  and  that  too  after  he  had  be- 
lieved himself  almost  beyond  the  dan- 
ger line !  Why,  only  for  the  Indians 
behind  him  he  would  have  turned 
back,  because  of  that  accident  to  the 
water  cask  which  robbed  him.  of  near- 
ly all  his  precious  store  and  left  him 
with  less  than  half  ration  for  himself 
and  animals,  and  with  many  miles  of 
desert  ,dry,  cruel,  and  alkaline,  ahead 
of  him,  where  the  sand  floated  np  and 
bit  into  the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth, 
and  brought  an  insistent  demand  foL* 
water,  more  waiter.  Death  knl  ;■< 
hundred  chances  to  one  if  he  at- 
tempted to  return,  and  there  had 
been  no  alternative  but  to  go  ahead. 
Now  there  was  another  demand  for 
water,  and  ithe  Avater  almost  gone. 
The  terrible  days  to  come  Avere  before 
him  in  pitiless  panorama.  He  fore- 
saw the  necessity  for  keeping  to  the 
by-trails — the  sIoav  progress,  the  con- 
stant Avatch,  the  sleepless  nights,  and 
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frequent  hours  of  liot  imprisonment, 
should  they  be  driven  to  hiding,  in 
sage-clad  hollows. 

But  to-night  she  coi^ld  not  travel! 
He  must  think  it  out.  So  it  was  that 
while  the  moon  shifted  Ithe  shadows 
of  the  night  from  side  to  side  in  its 
stately  passing,  a  woman  slept  the 
undisturbed  sleep  of  security  be- 
neath a  pack  cover,  while  outside  an 
ungainly  figure  turned  and  tossed  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension,  forgetful 
always  of  himself,  but  filled  with  pity 
for  her  and  for  the  trusting  animals 
who  had  been  his  servants,  compan- 
ions, friends. 

And  it  was  these  animals  that,  on 
the  following  day,  wondered  in  dumb 
miseiy  why  it  was  that  so  little  water 
was  given  them  and  why,  despite  the 
penalty,  they  w^re  urged '  forward 
over  tortuous  paths..  Perhaps,  too, 
they  wondered  at  the  many  halts 
while  the  master,  who  was  usually 
so  careless,  crept  cautiously  up  to 
the  brows  of  the  hills  at  intervals 
and  peered  anxiously  out  into  the 
long  distances.  There  was  one  other 
stoj),  too,  where  gruesome  things 
were  found,  and  where  Sandy  delved 
as  best  he  might  to  hide  the  marks 
of  tragedy. 

''You  see,''  he  said  to  the  woman, 
*Sve  ain't  no  business  losin'  an 
hour's  time,  but  it  just  did  seem  a 
shame  to  leave  poor  old  eToe  out  there 
that-a-way." 

And  again  they  went  their  way, 
but  from  that  pitiful  wreckage  they 
carried  no  replenishment  of  water: 
the  Indians  had  opened  the  casks. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but 
to  abandon  the  packs.  Their  los« 
meant  much  to  Sandy,  but  of  'what 


moment  were  ;they  in  this  game  of 
life  and  death?  Lightness  meant 
speed,  and  already  one  of  the  burros 
lagged  with  weariness  and  retarded 
their  going.  And  as  the  day  wore 
on,  its  footsteps  became  slower  and 
more  painful. 

It  was  this  "that  bore  heavily  upon 
the  gaunt  one  that  night  after  his 
meagre  camp  had  been  made  and  the 
woman  had  retired  to  her  tiny  shel- 
ter, weary  but  unperturbed.  Now 
was  the  hour  for  sacrifile;  but  how 
bitterly  it  hurt!  How  bitterly  it 
hurt!  How  many  virtues  that  little 
mule  possessed!  How  many  times  in 
all  his  faithful  work  he  had  shown 
little  endearments  and  how  great  was 
his  intelligence! 

So  it  was  that  the  big.  desola.tel 
hills,  their  grayness  tinted  with 
vvjiTTnth  in  the  night  light,  looked 
down  on  a  rough  man  who  led  a 
wear.v  little  gray  burro  into  an  isolat- 
ed gully,  blindfolded  the  wondering 
eyes,  threw  an  arm  over  the  shaggy 
neck,  and  talked  to  and  caressed  the 
animal  before  he  fired  a  shot  at  such 
close  range  that  the  sound  was 
muffled.  And  worse  yet,  the  ordeal 
was  repeated  as  another  secrifice  was 
made.  Two  mouths  less  to  demand 
water,  and  two  animals  the  less  to 
suffer !  And  —  kind  God !  ■ —  two 
friends  murdered  through  pitiful  ne- 
cessity. 

''I  cain't  see  where  them  pesky 
mules  has  wandered  to,"  said  Sandy, 
in  assumed  cheerfulness,  as  she  ap- 
peared for  her  breakfast.  '*But  we 
ain't  got  no  time  to  look  for  'era," 
he  added  as  she  expressed  solicitude. 

Only  one  burro  and  one  pony  to 
take    the   tail    that   day,    and,    worse 
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^'et,  a  water  cask  that  was  ligliu  as 
it  was  swung  to  the  burro's  back,  to 
give  forth  hollow  swashings  of  mock- 
ery. Sandy  furtively  tested  its 
weight  and  made  calculations  on  its 
contents.  He  sighed  mightily.  About 
a  swallow  a  day  for  himself  and  the 
burro — ^just  a  gulp — and  quarter  ra- 
tions for  the  woman  and  the  pony. 
Yes,  the  pony  must  be  included  and 
must  have  the  most,  because  if  the 
pony  kept  his  feet  he  would  take  h  -i 
to  safetj'  somewhere — perhaps  I 
Phiinly  the  pony  must  be  the  favored 
one. 

.  Again  the  sun  was  merciless  in  en- 
mity and  focused  pitiless  rays  upon 
them,  adding  to  their  thirst.  And 
it  was  the  woman  who  expressed 
surprise  when  Sandy  advised  her, 
wiih  many  apologies,  to  '^go  a  leetle 
mite  slow  on  that  water/'  The  haif- 
empty  canteen  came  away  from  her 
lips  as  she  said.  '^Is  that  all  we 
haver' 

^'Oh,  we  got  plenty,''  came  the 
cheeiful  reply,  ^4f  we  only  go  slow. 
Jest  a  leetle  slow." 

To  show  his  freedom  from  worry 
Sandy  chirped  up  a  tune,  but.  some- 
how it  was  a  failure,  as  his  lips  were 
too  parched  for  artistic  success. 

Two  days  more!  Two  days  more! 
And  she  and  the  pony  must  have  it 
all,  though  men  died  thirst-stricken 
in  a  day  in  this  terrible  heat.  Well, 
it  couldn't  be  helped,  and  there  was 
no  use  in  alarming  her.  She  must 
keep  her  nerve,  otherwise  there  was 
no  hope. 

The  night  came  again  and  went, 
and  the  sun  returned  and  was  just 
ns  heartless  and  unkind.  Now  tbere 
were  no  assumptions  of  cheerfulness 


— only  silence  and  caution,  and  che 
urging  forward  of  jaded  beasts.  Once 
they  lost  hours  of  time  in  conceal- 
ment, while  a  small  party  of  Apaches, 
hideously  gaudy  in  war  paint  and 
carrying  gruesome  trophies  of  their 
savagery,  rode  past  them  on  the  trail 
below.  The  woman  cowered  in  her 
rocky  refuge,  fearing  a  repetition  of 
the  former  horror  and  unrelieved  by 
Sandy's  plausible  assurances  of  their 
safety.  These,  he  said,  were  prob- 
ably the  last  they  would  see.  As 
they  took  the  trail  ag'ain  he  made  ^ 
carefully  prepared  speech. 

"I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
with  a  slow  drawn,  'Hhat  if  any- 
thing did  happen  to  me,  your  best 
way  would  be  to  keep  to  the  main 
trail.  Watch,  as  you  have  seen  me 
do — and  ride  hard.  You'd  get  there 
some  time  sure.  'Tain't  far  now. 
If  that  there  cayuse  you're  on  was 
feelin'  fust  rate,  and  didn't  have  to 
side  step  the  trail  so  often,  I  'spect 
he'd  make  it  from  here  in  twenty 
hours.  You  needn't  worry .^  though.'* 
he  cheerfully  lied,  seeing  the  alarm 
in  her  haggard  face,  ''-ijrtuse  there 
ain't  nothin'  goin'  to  happen  to  niP. 
Nothin'  ever  does  happen  to  me.'* 
He  grinned  through  his  cracked  lips 
in  conclusion. 

Again  night  fell,  but  this  time 
there  was  no  pause.  The  woman 
moaned  with  weariness  and  wondered 
at  this  omittance  as  well  as  ait  the 
energy  with  which  Sandy  urged  the 
poor,  weakly  traveling  beasts  for- 
ward. The  three  hours'  rest  in  the 
dawn  seemed  so  brief  and  the  way 
so  long.  And  she  was  thirsty,  so 
terribly  thirsty!  It  was  like  that 
other   time,   and   she   sobbed  hysteri- 
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caliy  as  the  picLine,  of  Joe's  death 
and  the  recollection  of  her  own  tor- 
tines  of  ihiist  leciined  to  her.  This 
was  very  like  tha,t,  and  worst  of  all, 
this  tali,  gaunt  man  with  the  flaring 
head  was  cruel,  because  he  now  car- 
ried the  canteen  and  wouldn't  let 
her  have  a  drink;  just  gave  her  a 
swallow  once  in  a  while  and  used 
such  heartless  carp  to  jerk  it  away 
befoi-e  she  could  quench  her  tliirsl. 
Why,  he  was  kinder  to  'the  pony. 

And  yet — and  yet — he  himsell' 
never  seemed  to  drink.  Why  didn't 
heV  Perhaps  he  wanted  one  as  mu(!i. 
as  she  did.  She  asked  him,  and  will: 
a  ♦rrin  that  would  have  bocii  lienri- 
breaking  could  she  have  read  through 
the  i^'imy  alkaline  dust  that  coated 
his  face,  he  answered:  ''I  ain't  :i 
particle  thirsty,  because  I'm  so  used 
to  traveling  over  tlie?e  here  trniis 
that  I^n  just  like  one  of  them  oneiy 
lookin'  camels  I  used  to  see  in  cir- 
cuses when  T  was  back  in  Missoury.'' 

Slip — slip!  Then  a  dry,  noiseless 
fall  on  the  sand.  The  little  Imumo 
dropped,  made  one  or  two  effoils  to 
rise,  and  then  stretched  himself 
slowly  out  at  length,  immovable.  The 
empty  water  cask  which  Sandy  had 
neglected  t^  take  from  his  back 
slanked  hollowly  upon  the  wooden 
pack  trees  and  Avith  him  rested  use- 
lessly on  the  face  of  things. 

While  the  woman  wa»tclied  in  dazed 
wonder,  Sandy,  simple-hearted  and 
tender,  knelt  and  took  the  shaggy 
head  in  his  arms  and  with  low  bab- 
bliniis  talked  into   the   ungainly   ear 

^'Make  another  tiy,  Jack."  he 
pleaded,  and  then,  as  'Ihe  animal  lay 
inert,  ^'just  one   more  try,  ole  man. 


It   ain't  far   an'   I  cain't  leave   you 
here  to  suffer." 

An  interval  of  silence,  but  no  mo- 
tion from  the  prostate  one. 

*'^I'm  sorry,  pal,"  Sandy  voiced 
huskily,  ''but  I  ain't  got  no  water 
for  you  and  none  for  myself.  We've 
got  to  get  this  little  girl  back  to  Bob. 
He  wants  her  an'  she  wants  him. 
You  an'  mp  ain't  no  good  nohow 
except  to  pack  things,  an'  women 
like  that  kin  make  lots  of  folks  hap- 
py. I  ain't  never  done  nothin'  to 
hurt  you  before,  an'  I  reckon  it  won't 
hurt  now  as  much  as  it  would"  to 
leave  you  away  out  here  to  sufEer. 
Good-b^'e,  Jack — " 

The  woman  vaguely  understood  in 
her  fevered  mind  why  Sandy  shot 
and  the  burro  lay  so  quietly.  But 
it  seemed  strange  that  the  cool  gray 
eyes  that  he  lifted  to  hers  as  they 
resumed  their  way  were  filled  to  the 
brim  with  tears  which  trickled  un- 
heeded down  his  face  and  made  trac- 
ings by  the  side  of  his  long  mus- 
tache. She,  too,  found  relief  in  cry- 
ing, Sandy  observed.  He  must  be 
cheerful : 

''Come  all  ye  Texas  rangers, 
Of  high  and  low  degree; 
I'll  tell  you  of  some  troubles 
That  happened  unto  me." 

His  cracked  and  parched  voice,  in 
pathetic  assumption  of  cheerfulness, 
rasped  its  way  over  the  burning  i^.r 
as  he  trudged  by  the  pony's  side, 
then,  as  if  from  sheer  lack  of  further 
energy,  died  away  in  dry  whisper- 
ings. And  this  attempt  at  song  was 
followed  by  long  hours  of  silence, 
unbroken  save  by  the  "piff-piff"  of 
his    and    the  horse's    feet    upon    the 
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trail   into    which    they   had    emerged- 

And  she  in  the  meantime  dreamed 
of  water!  Now  she  begged  for  it 
and  sucked  at  the  sterile  mouth  of 
the  blistering  empty  cari/teen  to  which 
she  clung  and  "at  which  an  intervals 
she  hugged  to  her  fevered  breast. 

Sandy  began  broken  comments, 
which  were  as  the  raven's  croakings 
in  hoarseness.  No  longer  was  she  a 
stranger  to  him,  and  he  began  to 
wonder  vaguely  why  it  was  that  he 
had  never  before  recognized  her  as 
his  brother.  He  would  drag  back 
from  the  hold  on  ^the  pommel  thong 
of  her  saddle  into  which  he  had 
twisted  his  hand  for  support,  and 
look  up  at  her.  Then,  as  the  pony 
advanced,  he  would  be  jerked  for- 
ward until  he  dreamed  again. 

*^Why,  Dick,"  he  said,  ''you  don't 
look  none  like  you  used  to,  but  itV 
funny  I  didn't  know  'twas  you. 
We're  going  to  where  there's  water, 
Dick,  big  rivers  of  it — all  cool  an' 
runnin '  swift.  Fish  in  the  pool  down 
by  the  mill  an'  the  big  trees  a-shad- 
in'  "em,  an' — an' — lovin'  the  water 
an'  havin'  sprays  of  it  on  their  nice 
green  leaves.  Remember,  Dick,  how 
I  uster  whistle  an'  git  them  birds  to 
come  down  an'  eat  out  of  my  hand? 
There  by  the  water — water — water — 
What?  Nope!  Thar  ain't  no  lake 
over  thar  that  I  kin  remember." 

Then  he  would  grip  his  wandering 
senses  back  to  partial  sanity,  with 
the  underlying  knowledge  that  to 
dream  of  lakes  where  was  naught 
but  desert  sands  was  only  'the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  And  in  those 
sane  moment's  he  would  mutter,  ''0 
God!  don't  let  us  git  off  the  trail. 
Keep  us  on  the  trail,  God.   'cause  if 


I  cain't  hold  'em  on  the  trail  she 
ain't  agoin'  to  git  there.  You  shore 
ain't  agoin'  to  let  her  die  out  here 
on  the  sand,  God;  You  what  looks 
after  the  wolves  and  coyottes  and 
spariers — You  shore  ain't  goin'  back 
on  a  woman!  Water!  Water!  Lord, 
ain't  it  cool  and  sweet?" 

His  great  bloodshot  eyes  looked 
around  hollowly  on  the  glaring  rim 
of  thp  horizon;  a  smile  of  delirium 
twitched  his  cracked  lips. 

''  'And  in  the  night  an  angel  came 
down  and  troubled  the  waters',"  he 
said  with  a  raucous  laugh.  "  The 
waters!  the  waters!  Lord,  who'd 
a 'thought  they  could  splash  and 
sparkle  and  whir]  around  that-a-way, 
Dick?  See  'em.,  eh?  Ain't  they 
beautiful? 

"Little   drops  er  water, 
-   Little  grains  er  sand, 

Make  ther  might  ocean 

An'  ther 

Oceans  is  all  water,  Dick — all  water ! 
water!  wa.ter!" 

The  cracked  voice  snapped  sudden- 
ly and  the  dry  lips  writhed  without 
a  sound ;  but  his  hand  never  lost  its 
twisted  grip  on  the  pommel  thong, 
and  the  noise  of  water — laughing, 
leaping,  worrying  water — never  faded 
from  his  dinning  ears.  And  together 
(thus,  the,, man  and  the  woman  and  the 
pony  foiged  on  over  the  blistering 
carpet  of  the  desert  in  the  steady, 
insistent  glare  of  the  pitiless  sun. 

They  came  out  to  meet  them  at 
Hila  Camp,  their  weird  appearance 
being  observed  from  afar.  The  in- 
sensible woman  lashed  fto  the  saddle 
by  a  gaunt  red-headed  man  who  af- 
terwards  carried   no  memorv   of  the 
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act,  and  who  sprawled  forward  and 
dropped  on  his  face  as  they  sighted 
him.  And  with  them  they  brought 
water — water  that  carried  with  it  life 
and  sanity  and  drowned  from  the 
fevered  bodies  of  the  wanderers  the 
raging  fires  of  dissolution  and  the 
hot  flame  of  the  desert's  breath. 

As  they  slashed  the  lashings  from 
the  woman's  form,  she  fell  inertly 
into  the  arms  of  the  man  she  had 
fared  forth  to  find — the  man  who, 
conscious  at  last  of  his  error  and  of 
the  loyalty  of  his  wife,  gathered  her 
up  close  to  his  breast  and  roughly 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers  in  a  passion 
of  remorseful  kisses.  In  the  wrathful 
glare  of  the  half-sunk  sun — defeated, 
and  flaming  out  its  rage  in  torrid 
streaks  of  red  and  orange  and  stormy 
purple — the  others  grouped  them- 
selves about  the  crumpled  figure  on 
the  desert's  face  and  drew  awav  the 


pony  that,  faithful  to  the  end,  had 
halted,  and  with  dumb  questioning 
in  its  pathetic  eyes,  was  nosing  its 
masters  blistered  cheek. 

^* Sandy — by  God!"  said  the  man 
who  turned  the  packer  over  and  held 
a  canteen  to  the  blackened,  bleeding 
lips. 

With  bedimmed  eyes,  from  which 
the  teais  of  delirium  had  not  yet 
cleared,  the  red-headed  one  looked 
queationingly  around.  His  arm.  feeb- 
ly stretched  forth,  his  lean,  red  fin- 
gers pathetically  opened,  and  he 
hoarsely  quoted  from  childhood's 
recollections,  *' There  cometh  a  wo- 
man of  Samaria  to  the  well  to  draw 
water — water,  and  Jesus  said  unto 
her,  'Give  me  to  drink.'  " 

And  from  him  who  cradled  the 
woman  in  his  arms  came  the  hushed 
reply.  ''God's  given  us  all  to  drink, 
pard,   he's  given    us   all    to   drink." 


The  active  mind  and  body  do  not  soon  tire,  and  the 
energies  they  consume  are  quickly  renewed. 

You  will  probably  have  noticed  that  if  you  lounge 
about,  doing  nothing,  a  desire  for  sleep  soon  overtakes 
you;  w^hereas,  if  you  are  engaged  in  some  engrossing  oc- 
cupation— work  or  play — you  have  no  sensation  for 
fatigue. 

This  is  nature's  lesson  regarding  the  importance  of 
activity. 

Slie  requires  that  every  faculty  shall  be  exercised. 
If  it  is  neglected  it  gradually  falls  into  a  state  weakness, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  all  round  old  age  and  decay 
set  in. 

This  is  why  when  men  retire  from  business  they 
either  die  soon  afterwards  or  become  feeble  and  decrepit. 

Keep  active  and  you  will  keep  young. 


The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

THE    FINANCIA.L    POST 

The  Hudson  Bay  '"'omoany  is  the  oldest  joint  stock  company  in  Cana'la  and  amfingst  the 
oldest  companies  in  the  world  that  tias  enjoyed  a  jontinuous  existence.  Tne  financial  history 
of  this  company  throughout  ts  varied  career  tin  u  d  1  e  of  interest. 


THE  Hudson  Bay  Company  was 
j&rst  formed  in  1667,  at  the 
instance  of  two  intrepid  fur 
traders;  Frenchmen,  who  had  come  to 
Canada,  and  realized  the  value  of  the 
fur  business,  then  returned  to  France 
to  interest  the  ''Most  Christian  King," 
Louis  XIV,  and  who,  meeting  with  a 
cold  reception  in  Paris,  were  induced  to 
come  to  London  and  there  lay  their  plans 
before  the  most  enterprising  spirits  who 
were  to  be  found  in  the  court  of  the 
Merry  Monarch.  Prince  Rupert,  the 
dashing  cavalry  leader  of  Charles  I.,  re- 
ceived Grosseillers  and  Radisson,  the 
two  French  Canadians,  and  the  Company 
was  quickly  formed. 

In  those  days,  the  utmost  secrecy 
seems  to  have  been  observed  in  regard 
to  the  Company's  business,  and  it  was 
not  until  1749  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
Parliamentary  enquiry,  the  original  capi- 
tal of  the  Company  was  divulged,  and 
the  pettiness  of  the  sum,  £10,500,  occa- 
sioned universal  surprise.  The  original 
stock-book  of  the  company  shows,  that 
in  1667  there  were  thirty-five  shares  of 
£300  each. .  The  Duke  of  York,  (after- 
wards James  II.),  was  presented  with 
one  share.  Prince  Rupert  subscribed  for 
another  share,  on  which  he  appears, 
however,  to  have  paid  only  £200.  The 
other  £100  being  transferred  to  Sir 
George  Cartaret.  The  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, son  of  the  famo.us  General  Monk, 
subscribed  £500,  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury, 
£700,  Sir  George  Cartaret  £600.  There 
were  18  incorporators,  among  the  others 
being  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  the  Earl  of 


Craven,   Sir   John    Robinson,   Sir   Peter 
Colleton. 

The  wonderful  charter  which,  in  ef- 
fect, gave  to  the  adventurers  a  title-  to 
one-quarter  or  one-third  of  North  Am- 
erica, received  the  Royal  assent  in  1670, 
the  first  expedition,  however,  having 
gone  out  in  1668.  In  1671,  the  first  sale  of 
furs  was  held  at  Garraways,  but  it  was 
not  until  1684  that  the  first  dividend,  a 
handsome  one  of  50  per  cent,  was  paid. 
In  1688  the  same  return  was  made,  and 
in  1689,  25  per  cent. 

Next  year  the  returns  were  so  large 
jthat  the  capital  was  trebled.  This  was 
probably  the  first  ''scrip  dividend"  that 
was  issued  in  financial  history,  but  fur- 
ther, the  Company  declared  25  per  cent, 
dividend  on  the  new  capital.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  dealing 
in  the  shares  in  those  days.  The  attacks 
of  the  French  on  forts  of  the  Company 
and  their  hostility  to  these  invaders  of 
the  rights  of  Le  Roi  De  Soleil,  caused 
the  Company  much  loss,  and  in  1697 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  ceded  to  the 
French  the  territory  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  much  daring  commercially, 
and  considerable  bloodshed. 

The  Company  for  the  next  ten  years 
was  far  from  prosperous,  and  shares 
probably  changed  hands  at  a  deprecia- 
tion, but  the  success  of  the  British  Arms, 
and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  re- 
gained the  Sovereign  rights  of  the  Ad- 
venturers and  brought  back  prosperity 
and  dividends. 

These  would  appear  to  have  been  hal- 
cyon  days,    for   in   1720   the   stock  was 
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trebled,  making  the  total  capital  £94,500. 
This  was  at  the  time  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble.  In  that  period  of  unprecedent- 
ed speculation  which  for  fatuity  and 
credulity,  even  in  the  worst  days  of 
Wall  Street,  or  in  the  most  inflated  min- 
ing booms,  has  never  quite  been  equalled, 
315  shares  of  £100  each  were  selling  at 
a  high  premium.  So  strong  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  speculative  mania,  that 
the  conservative  directors  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  had  actually  decided  to 
increase  their  shares  to  £378,000  divided 
into  3,780  of  £100  each,  and  to  invite 
the  public  to  subscribe,  when  the  col- 
iapse  of  the  South  Sea  Company  caused 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  cancel  this 
resolution  and  to  adopt  the  more  con- 
servative measure  of  merely  trebling  the 
capital,  which  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
1721  at  £94,500. 

The  fur  trade  had  now  become  firmly 
established,  in  spite  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  traders  and  the 
Courreurs  De  Bois,  The  dividends  for 
the  next  twenty  years  must  have  been 
handsome,  even  in  dull  times.  The  earn- 
ings were  40  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up 
capital.  The  Company's  monopoly  caus- 
ed much  envy  in  London,  and  there  were 
several  attacks,  which  caused  a  Parlia- 
mentary enquiry  in  1749,  against  which 
the  Adventurers  successfully  defended 
themselves.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  France  and  England  in  1744 
again  hampered  the  operations.  There 
was  a  movement  to  increase  the  cap- 
ital stock,  and  on  the  original  paid  up 
amount  of  £31,500,  a  ten  per  cent,  assess- 
ment was  made,  amounting  to  £3,150, 
in  cash  or  £9,450  in  shares  which  in- 
creased the  nominal  capital  from  £94,- 
000  to    £103,450. 

The   conquest  of  Canada   in  1759   by 
Wolfe's  victory,  was  a  momentous  event 


for  the  Company,  and  the  shares  rose  in 
market  value,  enhanced  also  by  the  very 
large  claims  which  the  Company  filed 
against  the  French  Government  for  de- 
struction of  forts  and  supplies,  but  which 
they  never  succeeded  in  collecting. 

The  Scotch,  who  had  migTated  to  Ca- 
nada in  the  forties,  and  after  the  con- 
quest were  not  long  in  seeing  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  fur  trade,  and  these 
grew  into  formidable  competitors.  They 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  French 
license  holders  and  employed  the  roving 
French-Canadians  in  the  work.  In  1783 
the  Canadian  traders,  or  Montreal  mer- 
chants, combined  in  the  famous  North 
West  Company.  The  warfare  between 
the  English  and  the  Canadian  Compan- 
ies began  in  earnest,  and  for  many  years 
a  thriving  trade  was  handicapped  by 
bloody  encounters  and  depredations  in 
which  the  Canadians  appear  to  have 
been  the  aggressors. 

In  1810,  hoAvever,  the  shares  which 
had  previously  been  depreciated,  began 
to  show  activity.  Lord  Selkirk,  to  whom 
Canada  owes  more  than  it  knows,  had 
planned  his  far  sighted  settlements  and 
was  anxious  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  He  began  to 
buy,  for  the  purpose  of  control,  and  by 
1811  had  acquired  no  less  than  £35,000, 
or  one  third  of  the  capital.  The  North 
West  Company  were  afraid  of  Lord 
Selkirk's  plans,  and  they  proceded  also 
to  purhcase  shares  of  their  rival  Com- 
pany, a  precedent  which  has  frequently 
been  followed  since  that  time  in  Ameri- 
can finance.  The  North  Westers  did  not 
succeed  in  their  plans,  and  instead  they 
began  attacks  on  the  trade  settlements 
of  the  old  Company.  The  Canadians 
feared  that  Lord  Selkirk's  plans  to  set- 
tle   the    Red    River   country    would    de- 
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piiv6  them  of  their  happy  hunting 
gi^ounds. 

Then  ensued  a  period  of  petty  war- 
fare, attended  with  bloodshed  and  mur- 
der, in  which  the  North  Westers,  operat- 
ing from  their  baronial  hall  at  Fort 
William,  were  usually  the  attacking 
party. 

Lord  Selkirk  died  in  1820,  having 
been  an  active  and  beneficent  force  in 
the  Company  for  ten  years.  At  that 
time  both  the  Companies  had  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction  by 
their  battles. 

In  1821  the  situation  was  saved  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  EUice,  a  North  West- 
er, and  on  March  2G,  1821,  a  union  of 
the  two  Companies  was  effected  under 
the  name  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
whereby  each  Company  furnished  an 
equal  capital  for  conducting  the  trade 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
chief  factors  and  chief  traders  were  to 
receive  forty  per  cent,  of  the  profits. 
While  records  are  not  to  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  the  capital 
of  the  Compnny  was  largely  increased, 
and  in  the  siiccoeding  prosperity  we 
find  it  swollen  to  £500,000. 

The  Company  was  riow  cnrrying  on 
a  most  prosperous  fur  business.  Tn 
18.^8  its  exclusive  license  to  trade  in  the 
North-West  Territoiy  and  British  Co- 
lumbia, apart  from  its  own  sovereign 
domain  of  Rupert ^s  Land,  was  continu- 
ed for  twenty-one  years  more.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Beaver  had  played  the 
most  important  part  in  the  Company's 
fur  trade.     The  beaver  hat,  which  some 


grandsires  may  recall,  was  the  head- 
piece of  every  gentleman.  In  1839  the 
beaver  hat  disappeared  before  the  silk 
hat  and  the  modern  'Hopper."  It  was 
feared  that  the  Company's  fur  business 
would  greatly  suffer,  but  the  loss  was 
compensated  for  by  the  growing  use  of 
the  Buffalo  robe. 

The  Company  quickly  recovered  from 
the  silk-hat  incident,  and  profits  a'nd 
assets  began  to  increase  tremendously, 
even  on  its  increased  capitalization. 
The  £100  shares  jumped  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  going  as  high  as  £250  in 
the  early  fifties.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Company's  land  assets  began 
to  make  people  think  and  sometimes 
rub  their  eyes.  A  claim  against  the 
United  States  Government  for  loss  of 
territorial  rights  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory,  under  the  treaty  of 
1S4G,  was  subsequently  settled  in  1869 
for  $450,000.  These  years  around  1850 
were  indeed  palmv  times  for  the  Adven- 
turers. Their  possessions  were  at  their 
zenith;  they  possessed  by  roj^al  charter 
the  whole  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  and 
they  had  an  exclusive  license  for  ten 
years  for  the  whole  Indian  territory  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Vancouver's 
Island.  No  wonder  the  shares  reached 
£250.  They  paid  during  this  time  never 
less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
as  high  as  twenty  per  cent.  From  1852 
to  1862,  their  profits  averaged  £81,000 
per  annum.  In  1856,  for  example,  their 
sales  were  about  £500,000,  of  which 
£80,00.0  were  from  buffalo  robes  alone, 
s-lling  at  £2  10s.  each. 
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Round  About  Cairo 

BY  GEORGE  ADE  IN  THE  IDLER 

George  Ada  whose  ability  as  a  humorist  has  made  him  widely  known  throughout  America 
is  touting  Egypt  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  feasely.  In  his  own  witty  style  he  describes 
the  places  visited  and  gets  off  some  very  amusing  jokes  on  his  trave  ing  companion. 


MR.  PEASLEY  is  a  secretive  stu- 
dent of  the  giude-book. 

He  reads  up  beforehand  and 
on  the  quiet.  Then,  when  we  come 
face  to  face  with  some  ''sight/'  and 
are  wondering  about  this  or  that^ 
Mr.  Peasley  opens  the  floodgate  of 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge  and 
deluges  the  whole  party.  He  is  sel- 
dom correct,  and  never  accurate,  but 
he  knows  that  he  is  deailng  with  an 
ignorance  more  profound  than  his 
own,  and  that  gives  him  confidence. 
For  instance,  the  first  afternoon  in 
Cairo  we  chartered  an  open  convey- 
ance, and  rode  out  to  the  citadel  and 
the  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  both 
of  which  are  perched  on  a  high  lime- 
stone cliff  overlooking  the  city.  The 
iriosque  is  modern  and  very  gorgeous 
with  alabaster  columns,  a  jjiofusion 
of  gay  rugs,  stained  windows  and 
ci'ystal  chandeliers.  We  were  rhap- 
sodising ovei'  th(»  interior,  and  were 
saying  it  was  almost  as  swell  and  ele- 
gant as  the  new  Ritz  Hotel  in  Lon- 
don, when  we  happened  to  overhear 
one  of  our  countrywomen  reading 
aloud  from  a  very  entertaining  book 
on  Egypt  written  thirty  years  ago  by 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  Miss  Edwards 
allowed  that  the  mosque  of  Moham- 
med Ali  was  a  tawdry  and  hideous 
specimen  of  the  most  deacdeni:  period 
of  the  mixed-up  di  chitectures  im- 
ported from  Araby  and  Turkey. 
When  we  heard  that  we  made  a  quick 


switch,  and  began  to  find  fault  with 
the  decorations,  and  told  the  guide 
we  had  hal  enough. 

On  the  way  out  to  the  parapet  to 
enjoy  the  really  wonderful  view  of 
the  city  and  the  Nile  valley,  with  the 
Pyramids  lifting  themselves  dimly 
from  the  old-gold  haze  of  the  desert, 
Mr,  Peasley  wished  to  repay  the  lady 
who  had  read  to  us,  so  he  paused, 
and,  making  a  veiy  indefinite  and 
non-committal  gesture  said,  "Near 
this  very  spot  Mohammed  Ali  killed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mamelukes  in  one  day." 

Our  fair  countrywoman  looked  at 
Mr.  .Peasley  with  a  puzzled  frown 
on  her  brow,  and  then  timidly  asked, 
''What  is  a  mameluke?" 

We  thought  she  had  him,  but  not 
so.  He  wasn't  even  feazed.  He  re- 
plied promp'tly,  "A  raameluke  is 
something  like  a  mongoose,  only 
larger. ' ' 

That  is  Mr,  Peasley 's  way.  If  he 
doesn't  know,  at  least  he  will  make  a 
stab  at  it.  One  evening  at  dinner 
we  had  anchovies  as  a  curtain  raiser, 
and  a  man  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Peas- 
ley poked  at  the  briny  minnows  with 
his  fork  and  asked,  "What  are 
these?" 

"Those  are  anchorites,"  replied 
Mr.  Peasley,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

As  a  rule  he  gets  one  syllable  right, 
which  is    prety   good    for    him.     At 
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present  he  is  much  interested  in  the 
huge  dams  of  masonry  and  iron  gates 
that  have  been  thrown  across  the  Nile 
at  Assiut  and  Assouan.  Over  here 
they  are  called  '' barrages."  Mr. 
Peasley  insists  upon  calling  them 
'' garages."  We  tried  to  explain  to 
him  that  a  garage  was  a  place  where 
motors  were  cared  for,  but  he  said 
that  automobile  and  ^'dam"  belong- 
ed to  the  same  category,  and  often 
meant  practically  the  same  thing, 
so  he  continues  to  speak  of  the 
^^  garage." 

By  the  way,  when  a  pious  English- 
man over  here,  say  a  bishop  on  a 
vacation,  wishes  to  relieve  his  feel- 
ings without  the  actual  use  of  pro- 
fanity, he  exclaims  ''Assouan!"  If 
he  falls  oft'  his  donkey,  ''Assouan!^ 
If  his  tea  is  served  to  him  at  JeLs:- 
than  212  degrees  Fahrenheit,  "A.s- 
souan ! ' ' 

''Assouan"  means  the  superlaiive 
of  all  dams,  the  biggest  dam  in  the 
world.    It  takes  the  place  of  a  whole 

row  of  these : 

Mr.  Peasley  uses  the  word,  when  he 
can  think  of  it.  If  his  memory  fails 
him  he  falls  back  on  the  American 
equivalent. 

Inasmuch  as  I  reside  in  Indiana, 
where  it  is  a  social  oftence  to  crave  a 
cigarette,  a  misdemeanor  to  keep  one 
in  the  house,  and  a  high  crime  to 
smoke  one,  Cairo  during  the  first'  day 
gave  me  many  a  shock.  Cairo  is  un- 
questionably the  cigarette  head- 
quarters of  the  universe.  If  the 
modern  Egyptians  followed  the  an- 
cient method  of  loading  the  tomb 
with  supplies  for  the  lately  departed, 
they  would  put  in  each  sarcophagus 
about  ten  thousand  cigarettes  and  a 


few  gallons  of  Turkish  coftee.     The 
food  wouldn't  matter. 

In  Cairo,  men,  women  and  child- 
ren smoke,  only  the  camels  and 
donkeys  abstain. 

Cigarettes  are  sold  nearly  every- 
where— not  only  by  tobacconists, 
but  also  by  milliners,  undertakers, 
real  estate  agents,  etc.  Those  who 
do    not    sell    them   give    them  away. 

A  clever  young  American  owns  a 
usual  preliminary  to  driving  a  bar- 
gain. 

We  certainly  had  a  feeling  of 
guilty  pleasure  when  we  sat  in  front 
Shepheard's  Hotel  and  smoked  the 
wicked  little  things,  and  knew  that 
the  policeman  standing  a  few  feet 
away  dare  not  raise  a -hand  against 
us. 

A  clever  young  American  owns  a 
shop  near  the  hotel.  He  is  a  stu- 
dent of  Egyptology,  and  a  dealer  in 
genuine  antiquities,  including  mum- 
mies. While  I  was  nosing  through 
his  collection  of  sciirabs,  idols, 
coins  and  other  time-worn  thinkets, 
he  suggested  that  I  should  purchase 
a  mummy. 

"Can  I  get  one?"  I'  asked,  in 
surprise. 

"I  can  get  you  a  gross  if  you 
want  them,"  he  replied. 

"What  would  a  man  do  with  a 
gross  of  mummies'?" 

"You  can  srive  them  away.  They 
are  veiy  orniamental.  Formerly  my 
only  customers  were  colleges  and 
museums.  Now  I  a,m  selling  to  peo- 
ple who  put  them  in  private  resi- 
dences. Nothing  sets  off  an  Oriental 
apartment  to  better  effect,  or  gives 
it  more  atmosphere,  as  you  might; 
say,  than  a  decollated  mummy  case^  '^'^ 
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I  followed  tiim  into  a  large  back 
room,  and  saw  two  beautifully  pre- 
served specimens  in  their  ri^'id  over- 
coats being  packed  away  for  ship- 
ment to  America,  while  others  leaned 
against  the  amjII  in  carelss  atti- 
tudes. 

AYhat  a  gi'isly  reflection !  Here  was 
a  local  potentate,  let  us  say,  Ipekak 
II.  of  liewag — ruler  of  a  province, 
boss  of  his  paity,  proud  cAAnei  ^n-f 
broad  fields  and  grazing  herds. 
When   he   died,   1400  B.C.,   and   was 


gages  Ipekak 's  own  descendants  to 
open  the  grave  and  heave  out  the 
rock  at  ssven-pence  per  day,  hauls 
the  mummy  into  daylight,  and  ships 
it  by  luggage  van  to  Cairo,  where  it- 
is  sold  to  a  St.  Paul's  man  for  £25. 
Until  I  talked  to  the  dealer  I  had 
no  idea  that  mummies  Avere  so 
plentiful.  In  some  parts  of  Egypt 
people  go  out  and  dig  them  up  just 
as  they  would  dig  potatoes.  The 
prices  vary  greatly,  somewhat  de- 
pending upon  the  state  of  preserva- 
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escorted  to  his  rock  tomb  by  all  the 
local  secret  societies,  the  military 
company  and  a  band  of  music,  his 
friends  lowered  his  embalmed  lie- 
mains  into  a  deep  pit,  and  then  put 
in  a  rock  filling,  and  cut  hierogly- 
phics all  over  the  place,  telling  of 
his  wealth  .and  social  importance, 
and  begging  all  future  generations 
to  regard  the  premi&ss  as  sacred. 

Some  two  thousand  years  later, 
•ilong  comes  a  vandal  in  a  cheap 
store    suit    and    a   cork    helmet,    en- 


tion  of  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
ij,nd  the  character  of  the  decorations 
on  the  case,  but  more  particularly 
on  account  of  the  title  or  historical 
importance  of  the  once  lamented. 
For  instance,  a  Rameses  or  Ptolemy 
cannot  be  touched  for  less  than 
£200.  A  prince,  a  trust  magnate,  or 
a  military  comnriinder  brings  £30,  the 
governor  of  a  city  or  the,  president  of 
a  theological  seminary  anywhere 
from  £12  to  £15.  Within  the  last 
three  years  perfect  specimens  of  hu- 
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morist  have  been  offered  for  as  low 
as  £3  10s.,  and  the  dealer  showed  me 
one  for  £1  10s. — probably  a  tourist. 

At  Naples,  proceeding  eastward, 
one  enters  the  land  of  Talk.  The 
French  are  conversational  and  ani- 
mated, but  southern  Italy  begins  to 
show  the  real  Oriental  luxuriance  of 
gab.  A  Neapolitan  trying  to  sell 
three  pence  worth  of  fish  will  make 
more  noise  than  a  whole  Whiteley 
establishment.  The  most  common- 
place and  every-day  form  of  dialogue 
calls  for  flashing  eyes,  swaying  body 
and  frantic  gesticulations. 

In  front  of  a  cafe  in  Naples  Mr. 
Peasley  became  deeply  interested  in 
a  conversation  between  two  well- 
dressed  men  at  a  table  near  ours.  At 
first  we  thought  they  were  going  to 
fight  it  out,  but  then  we  saw  that 
there  was  no  real  anger  exhibited, 
but  that  apparently  one  was  describ- 
ing to  the  other  some  very  thrilling 
experience.  He  waved  his  arms, 
struck  at  imaginary  objects,  made 
pin-wheel  movements  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  carried  on  generally  in  a 
most  hysterical  manner.  Mr.  Peas- 
ley,  all  worked  up,  beckoned  the 
head  waiter,  who  had  Keen  talking  to 
us  in  English. 

^^Look  here,"  he  said,  confiden- 
tially, '*I  want  you  to  listen  and  tell 
me  what  those  fellows  are  talking 
about.  I  can't  catch  a  word  they 
say,  but  as  near  as  I  can  make  out 
from  the  way  they  act  that  fellow 
with  the  'goatee'  beard  is  describ- 
ing some  new  kind  of  torpedo  boat. 
It  goes  through  the  water  at  about 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  having  three 
or  four  screw  propellers.  When  it 
comes    within    striking    distance    of 
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the  enemy — bang!  they  cut  her  loose 
and  the  projectile  goes  whizzing  to 
the  mark,  and  when  it  meets  with 
any  resistance  there  is  a  big  explo- 
sion and  everything  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  is  blown  to  pieces.  Now, 
that's  the  plot  as  nearly  as  I  can 
follow  it  from  watching  that  short 
guy  making  motions.  You  listen  to 
them,  and  tell  me  if  I'm  right." 

The  head  waiter  listened  and  then 
translated  to  us  as  follows:  ^'He  is 
saying  to  his  friend  that  he  slept 
very  well  last  evening  and  got  up 
feeling  good,  but  was  somewhat  an- 
noyed at  breakfast  because  the  egg 
was  not  cooked  to  suit  him." 

'^How  about  all  those  gymnas- 
tics'?" asked  the  surprised  Mr.  Peas- 
ley.  Why  does  he  hop  up  and  down, 
side  step  and  feint  and  wiggle  liis 
fingers  and  all  that  monkey  busi- 
ness?" 

*'0h,"  replied  the  head  waiter, 
*'he  is  describing  the  egg.^^ 

What  a  people —  to  take  cheap 
information  and  garland  it  with 
five  pounds  worth  of  rhetoric! 

Talk  is  one  of  the  few  things  of 
which  there  is  a  superabundance  in 
the  Levant.  In  early  all  par- 
ticulars the  Arab  is  economical  and 
abstemious.  He  eats  sparingly  and 
cheaply,  wears  clothing  just  sufficient 
to  keep  from  violating  the  municipal 
ordinances,  smokes  conservatively, 
so  as  to  get  the  full  value  of  his 
tobacco,  and  lives  in  a  house  which 
is  furnished  with  three  or  four  pri- 
mitive utensils.  But  when  it  comes 
to  language,  he  is  the  most  reckless 
spendthrift   in   the   world. 

Endless  disputes  of  a  most  vivid 
character    rage    among    the    donkey 
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boys  and  peddlers  who  assiemble 
near  the  hotels  and  lie  in  wait  for 
victims. 

Aimless  excursions  are  the  best 
after  all.  It  is  more  fun  to  drift 
round  a  new  town  and  rub  up  against 
the  people  than  to  deliver  yourself 
body  and  soul  over  to  a  guide.  In 
Egypt  the  guide  is  called  a  dragoman. 
He  puts  on  airs  and  has  an  inside 
pocket  bulging  with  testimonials  from 
people  who  were  so  glad  to  get  out  of 


famous  mosque  or  old  Midullah  Ob- 
longahta  or  some  other  defunct  cel- 
ebrity you  finish  up  in  a  junk  shop 
for  the  sale  of  antiques,  all  of  which 
are  personally  guaranteed  by  the 
dragoman,  because  he  is  a  silent  part- 
ner in  the  business. 

In  many  countries,  especially  at 
times  when  the  traveler  must  con- 
dense his  itinerary,  the  guide  is  a 
necessary  evil,  but  in  Egypt  he  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  ornamental 
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his  clutches  that  they  willingly  per- 
jured themselves  by  giving  him  half- 
hearted certificates  of  good  charac- 
ter. While  you  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  dragoman  you  feel  like  a  dumb, 
driven  cow.  You  follow  the  fluttering 
nightshirt  and  the  tall  red  fez  of  this 
arch  villain  for  hours  at  a  time,  not 
knowing  where  you  are  going  or  why. 
He  takes  absolute  charge  of  you, 
either  by  making  specious  represen- 
tations or  boldly  assuming  authority, 
and  when  you  start  out  to  visit  the 


bodyguard  as  well.,  We  found  tliat 
we  could  wander  without  being  hal- 
tered and  led,  so  we  spent  pleasant 
hours  in  the  Mouski,  which  is  the 
native  shopping-street,  and  we  went 
to  race  meetings  and  saw  native 
horses  and  ponies  saunter  round  a 
half-mile  track  while  numbers  of 
visitors  in  brilliant  costumes  drank 
gallons  of  tea  and  simulated  a  polite 
interest. 

One  afternoon  we  wandered  into  a 
market,  and  a  man  tried  to  sell  me  a 
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camel.  Wherever  we  go,  if  a  man  has 
something  he  doesn't  want  he  tries 
to  sell  it  to  me,  and  sometimes  he 
does  it.  But  I  refused  to  take  the 
camel.  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  fold 
it  up  and  secrete  it  so  as  to  get  it 
through  the  custom  house. 

Camels  in  the  Cairo  market  are 
now  steady,  not  literally  speaking, 
but  as  regards  their  value.  The  older 
ones — spavined,  hairless  or  pigeon- 
toed — can  be  bought  for  as  low  as 
£10  each.  The  common  or  garden 
camel,  trained  to  fold  up  like  a  pock- 
et camera  and  carry  from  three  to 
eight  tons  of  cargo,  can  usually  be 
bought  at  from  £20  to  £25. 

We  looked  in  at  the  howling  Der- 
vishes. These  devout  priests  of  the 
Mohammedan  persuasion  get  as  much 
enjoyment  out  of  their  religious  ser- 
vices as  if  they  were  real  Christians. 
and  lived  in  the  backwoods  of  Am.- 
erica.  They  seem  to  think  that  an 
exhibition  of  religious  frenzy  is  sure 
proof  of  a  sanctified  spirit.  As  Mr. 
Peasley  put  it,  they  can  give  our 
shouters  at  home  points. 

They  bend  themselves  backward 
and  forward  in  pocket-knife  atti- 
tudes, hoarsely  repeating  over  and 
over    again    the    name    of  '^ Allah." 


They  froth  at  the  mouth,  spin 
around  like  tops,  shriek  like  delirious 
coyottes,  and  usually  conclude  by 
falling  over  in  a  convulsion  and  be- 
ing carried  out  on  a  shutter.  A  good 
many  tourists  enjoy  seeing  it,  but 
all  of  us  had  visited  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  On  the  whole  the  per- 
formance seemed  rather  tame  and 
spiritless. 

Cairo,  as  a  whole,  was  a  big  sur- 
prise to  us.  We  knew  that  it  was 
going  to  be  cosmopolitan,  but  we  were 
not  prepared  to  find  it  so  metropoli- 
tan. We  had  pictured  it  as  one  or 
two  semi-European  streets  hedged  in 
by  a  vast  area  of  native  quarter. 
But,  unless  you  seek  out  the  old 
parts  of  the  town  or  the  bazaars, 
each  showing  a  distinct  type  of  the 
Oriental  shark,  Cairo  is  outwardly 
quite  modern,  very  attractive,  and 
decidedly  gay — that  is,  not  real, 
wicked  gaiety  of  the  Parisian  brand, 
but  modified  winter  resort  gaiety, 
the  kind  that  is  induced  by  the 
presence  of  money-spending  tourists. 
There  is  no  wild  night  life,  and 
gambling,  which  flourished  here  for 
many  seasons  under  the  skilful  di- 
rections of  Mr.  Pat  Sheedy,  an  Am- 
erican. It  has  yielded  to  British 
reformation   influence. 


"There  are  some  people  who  believe  that  the  whole 
iiuman  race  will  be  saved,"  said  an  old  lady,  "but';  for 
my  part,  I  hope  for  better  things," 
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SHERBURJN     M.     BECKER    IN    THE    WORLD    TO-DAY 

To  the  young  man  about  to  enter  the  political  arena  as  well  as  to  those  now  engaged  in 
politics,  Mr.  Bccker,  Mayo  of  Milwaukee,  offers  counsel  worthyot  the  greatest  consi  leration. 
Poll,  ics  has  been  au  unsavory  business  in  many  ways  he  admi.s,  but  it  can  be  and  w  11  be 
dignitien  and  brought  up  t  us  proper  plaue  if  the  y.jung  men  of  ihe  country  will  properly 
aischarge  the  Uutits  of  their  offices  when  they  have  them. 


1WANT  to  give  the  young  man  con- 
templating a  public  career  a  few 
words  of  advice,  based  upon  my 
own  experience  of  nearly  five  years  of 
public  office  :  Make  up  your  mind  to 
be  honest  and  fair,  both  in  business 
and  in  politics.  Work  nine-tenths  of 
the  time,  and  when  occasion  requires 
work  the  other  tenth.  You  can  en- 
joy yourself  with  hard  work  if  you 
will  but  think  so. 

Work  is  the  best  thing  for  every 
young  man  ;  idleness  is  the  greatest 
evil  and  breeds  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Make  up  your  mind,  when  you  ac- 
cept a  public  trust,  that  you  repre- 
sent all  the  people,  not  only  those 
who  have  bj'  their  votes  chosen  you 
as  such,  but  those  who  have  opposed 
you  and  who,  perhaps,  misunderstand 
you  and  your  purposes. 

Do  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
allow  prejudice  to  swerve  you  'from 
your  best  judgment. 

Have  a  platform  short  and  pointed. 

Be  sure  it  is  right  and  stand  upon 
it  to  the  end. 

Do  not  readily  take  sides  in  con- 
troversies. 

Think  fast  and  try  to  be  quick  in 
your  responses  in  emergencies. 

Do  something  all  the  time,  but 
in  your  ambition  to  do  something, 
don't  do  things  that  count  for 
naught. 

Have  as  many  ideas  to  develop  as 
you  possibly  can  at  one  time  ;  still, 
possess  yourself  of  as  much  concen- 
tration as  possible. 

Finish  your  work  as  you  go  along. 


Always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
you  are  the  servant  and  not  the 
master,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  fill  in  the  service  of  the  public. 

Steer  clear  of  classes  and  take  the 
hand  of  the  masses  at  all  times.  As- 
you  can  find, 
sociate  with  as  many  good  people  as 

Extend  your  acquaintanceship 
every  day.  Make  it  a  point  never  to 
retire  for  the  night  without  being 
able  to  say  :  To-day  I  have  made  a 
new  friend  ;  to-day  has  been  a  suc- 
cess even  though  in  a  minor  matter. 

Never  know  or  recognize  the  word 
"fail."  You  will  fail,  and  fail  badly 
sometimes,  but  "pass  it  up"  as 
quickly  as  you  can. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  put  the  stamp 
of  disapproval  on  bad  legislation,  no 
matter  if  it  be  unanimously 
passed. 

A  young  man  taking  public  office 
must  be  possessed  of  great  discre- 
tion. He  will  be  compelled  to  listen 
to  advice  from  all  sorts  of  people 
who  profess,  honestly  or  otherwise, 
to  have  his  personal  interests  at 
stake.  Use  great  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  advisers,  and  do  not 
take  anything  for  granted.  Know 
your  men  well  before  you  select 
them,  if  they  are  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  you,  and  then  give 
them  your  whole  and  undivided  con- 
fidence. You  must  trust  someone, 
and  you  must  depend  upon  someone 
for  advice,  otherwise  your  career  will 
come  to  an  early  and  untimely  end. 
If  you  start  out  to  "run  things" 
your     own   way,    without   consulting 
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men  who  have  experience  and  ability, 
there  is  only  one  result  and  that  is 
failure,  and  failure  of  the  worst  kind. 

Do  not  worry.  "Worry"  is  a  bad 
disease.  Just  sit  down  and  put  on 
your  thinking  cap,  and  before  you 
think  many  time  you  will  decide  to 
g-o  to  that  man  or  to  those  men  in 
whom  you  have  implicit  confidence, 
for  assistance.  Talk  things  over 
with  them,  reach  a  conclusion  and 
go  ahead.  Don't  you  see,  young  man, 
that  you  have  learned  something 
when  you  have  done  this  ?  Don't 
you  see  that  you  have  made  pro- 
gress as  a  public  man  ?  The  next 
time  you  are  confronted  with  the 
same  situation  you  will  have  this 
added  information  in  your  storehouse 
of  knowledge.  I  can  recommend 
this  recipe  for  I  have  used  it  and  am 
proud  of  it. 

There  has  grown  up  a  class 
known  as  "The  Idle  Rich."  This  in- 
cludes a  vast  army  of  young  men 
who  devote  their  time  wholly  to 
pleasure.  They  produce  nothing. 
They  just  live.  I  am  glad  to  know, 
however,  that  there  has  been  an 
awakening  among  this  class  and  that 
some  of  them  have  begun  to  feel  the 
very  insignificant  positions  that  they 
occupy  on  earth  and  that  they  have 
determined  to  go  to  work.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  people 
should  not  be  rich,  but  every  man, 
no  matter  how  rich,  should  be  a 
producer  of  something  that  will  be  of 
benefit  tp  his  fellow  men. 

The  young  man  who  devotes  his 
time  wholly  to  pleasure  is  sure  as 
eternity  to  be  an  old  man  long  be- 
fore he  should  be.  The  man  who 
tries  to  live  without  working  and 
without  accomplishing  something  is 
a  bad  example  and  a  menace  to  so- 
eiety.  It  is  not  a  kind  father  who 
brings  up  his  son  to  live  in  idleness. 


There  are,  among  my  acquaintance- 
ship, many  highly  educated  and  nat- 
urally honorable  young  men  who 
pride  themselves  that  they  have  never 
earned  a  dollar  and  who  have  no 
thought  or  worry  of  what  the  mor- 
row may  bring  forth. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  as  a  cure-all  for  this  evil 
a  recourse  to  the  digging  of  ditches 
or  firing  a  locomotive,  although  I  do 
believe  that  a  course  of  treatment  of 
this  kind  would  be  effective  in  many 
cases.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  every 
young  man  should  devote  a  liberal 
share  of  his  time  to  some  occupation 
whether  it  produce  him  money  or 
not.  If  he  has  all  the  money  he 
needs,  then  let  him  give  his  services 
to  some  charitable  calling. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  work  of 
this  kind.  No  church  on  earth  has 
enough  of  such  assistance.  Young 
men  of  wealth  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  their 
community  and  of  their  countrj'  and 
in  this  way  make  themselves  useful. 
It  ought  to  be  interesting  to  every 
young  man  to  feel  that  his  opinion 
and  assistance  are  sought  in  laudable 
public  undertakings.  The  idle  rich 
young  man,  with  proper  training, 
has  great  opportunities  in  all  the 
honorable  professions  :  the  church, 
medicine,  the  law,  the  newspaper  of- 
fice, literature,  art,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  commerce.  If  he  will  identi- 
fy himself  with  any  one  of  these  voca- 
tions he  will  be  producing  some- 
thing and  will  be  a  working  man  in 
every  sense  that  the  word  implies. 

The  man  who  shovels  in  the  street 
or  ploughs  in  the  field  is  not  the  only 
producer  and  he  is  not  the  only  man 
who  toils.  Any  man  who  succeeds  in 
the  professional  or  commercial  world 
does   so   by  unceasing  toil. 

Some  time  ago  there  came  to  Mil- 
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waukee  a  young  "Parlor  Socialist," 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  who  in- 
formed his  hearers  in  a  public  ad- 
dress that  he  had  been  idle  for  years; 
that  he  produced  nothing,  and  that 
he  had  no  object  in  life  except  to 
spend  the  money  earned  by  labor  and 
which  did  not  rightfully  belong  to 
him.  When  I  read  his  address  in  a 
paper  I  felt  like  saying  to  him,  "Go 
to  work — you  have  the  ability  and 
you  are  needed — stop  talking  and  do 
something.  Get  out  of  the  parlors 
of  the  rich  if  you  think  you  belong 
somewhere  else.  Practice  what  you 
preach  and  you  will  have  an  object 
in  life.  Open  a  factory.  If  the  the- 
ory of  your  recent  address  be  correct 
venture  your  wealth  in  business.  Em- 
ploy labor,  pay  it  wages  and  conduct 
the  enterprise  for  yourself." 

Now  I  am  told  that  he  is  to  take  a 
course  in  agriculture  and  :.aise  cab- 
bages and  turnips,  perhaps.  Why 
should  he  go  to  the  farm  to  milk 
cows  or  sow  grain  ?  Why  cannot  he 
do  good  in  the  world  with  his  pen  ? 
He  can  produce  something  with  that 
better  than  he  can  produce  something 
with  that  better  than  he  can  pro- 
duce something  with  the  plough  or 
corn-planter.  But  he  probably  imag- 
ines that  he  must  do  manual  labor, 
and  toil  with  calloused  hands.  He 
is  mistaken.  We  need  intelligent 
young  men  in  intellectual  pursuits  to 
help  guide  us  in  the  right  direction. 
We  need  brains  as  well  as  muscle  and 
we  must  have  them. 

I  haven't  much  use   for   the  young 

*  man,  or'  the  old  man  either,  for  that 

matter,  who  starts  out  when  elected 

to  office,  to  reform  the  world.  There 


are  too  many  men  now  in  this  coun- 
try, in  office  and  out  of  office,  who 
believe  everything  that  is,  is  wrong, 
and  who  have  a  remedy — usually  a 
political  nostrum — for  every  ill  or 
imagined  ill  that  the  dear  public  is 
suffering  from.  While  recognizing  the 
false  position  of  him  who  contends 
that  "What  is,  is  right,"  I  still  feel 
that  affairs  are  not  in  such  a  terri- 
ble state. 

Too  many  young  men  taking  office 
think  that  they  have  been  chosen  to 
do  things  that  are  really  impracti- 
cable or  impossible,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  shine  they  rush  on  to 
ruin.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
to-day  for  the  visionary  or  imprac- 
tical reformer.  I  know  a  number  of 
great  reformers  who,  when  carefully 
investigated,  prove  to  be  not  alto- 
gether what  they  pretend  to  be,  they 
are  reformers  for  revenue.  They  talk 
too  much,  mostly  about  the  wicked- 
ness of  someone  who  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  ability. 

Pessimism  should  be  discouraged 
instead  of  popularized.  There  are 
too  many  bright  things  to  look  at 
to  warrant  granting  much  time  to 
listening  to  men  who  see  only  evil 
before  them. 

It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  argu- 
ment to  convince  me  that  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  dishonesty  or 
corruption  in  America.  We  are  alto- 
gether too  willing,  usually,  to  listen 
to  bad  reports  and  unwilling  to  hear 
of  the  good  things  that  are  done  by 
our  public  servants.  This  is,  I  pre- 
sume, one  of  the  natural  frailties  of 
mankind. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  George  Houston  Reid 

BY    WILLARD     FRENCH    IN    THE    WORLD    TO-DAY 

Mr.  Reid  was  the  first  premier  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  labor  party  joined 
forces  against  his  policy,  causing  his  defeat.  He  still  remained  a  noted  figure  in  public 
affairs  and  his  policy  proved  so  efficient  that  his  election  to  the  next  premiership  is  assured 


THE  new  Australian  common- 
wealth is  deep  in  the  toils  of 
tariff  legislation,  labor  party 
dominance,  government  ownership, 
and  what-not,  and  the  man  of  the 
hour,  who  seems  to  have  grasped  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  is  the  Right  Hon- 
orable George  Houstoun  Reid,  P.  C. 
Here  is  the  record  of  his  climb  up 
the  ladder  :  Treasury  clerk,  state 
premier  of  New  South  Wales,  king's 
counsel,  privy  councillor,  jQrst  prem- 
ier of  the  Australian  commonwealth 
— knocked  out  by  Deakin  and  his 
Labor  party — then  leader  of  the  op- 
position and  the  "Free  Trade:'  party, 
now  looking  up  again,  as  his  domin- 
ance grows,  and  by  all  the  indica- 
tions of  the  recent  election  destined 
to  occupy  the  top  of  the  legislative 
tower  once  more. 

Through  each  of  his  offices,  in  turn, 
from  the  day  he  entered  into  public 
affairs,  he  has  been  a  noted  figure  in 
the  drama,  and  a  man  to  be  careful- 
,y  considered.  If  to  attract  the  pen 
of  the  cartoonist  is  index  of  great- 
ness, Reid  has  long  been  the  star  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  He  is  a  tempt- 
ing model,  from  the  cartoonists' 
viewpoint,  and  he  has  been  preserv- 
ed in  more  sketches  than  any  Aus- 
tralian except,  perhaps,  the  one  and 
only  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Rotund  as  a 
squat  barrel,  bull-necked,  double- 
chinned,  beardless,  mustached,  heavy 
foreheaded,  lightly  thatched,  wearing 
an  unrimmed  monocle  prominent  as 
the  headlight  on  a  locomotive,  al- 
ways in  a  tall  hat,  always  with  his 
long  black  coat  unbuttoned,  he  at- 
tracts the  few  strong  pencil  strokes 


which  unmistakably  present  him  on 
every  possible  provocation — and  he 
never  fails  to  offer  provocation.  If 
a  man  could  have  been  killed  or  cre- 
ated by  cartoons  Reid  would  have 
been  one  or  the  other  long  ago. 

Reid  seldom  rides  anywhere.  He 
prefers  to  waddle  along  in  his  own 
rolling  way  among  the  people,  who 
all  know  him — he  knows  every  one. 
He  is  emphatically  the  reverse  of  a 
lazy  man,  though  many  an  Austral- 
ian has  said  it,  judging  from  his 
slow,  corpulent  stride,  his  great, 
soft,  sleepy  eyes  and  his  trick  of 
dropping  off  for  a  nap,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  oftener  than  otherwise 
announcing  the  fact  with  accompany- 
ing snores,  quite  irrespective.  He 
will  sleep  in  the  midst  of  a  debate  in 
Parliament  with  the  childlike  inno- 
cence that  is  disconcerting  to  those 
who  put  faith  in  it,  for  let  the  de- 
bate take  a  turn  which  he  disap- 
proves and  he  is  on  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  wide  awake,  with  a  perfect 
grip  on  the  situation,  sailing  merci- 
lessly into  whoever  is  off  color,  his 
monocle  flying  in  every  direction. 
That  monocle  is  his  trade-mark. 
Without  the  monocle  it  would  not  be 
Reid.  It  is  continually  dropping  and 
continually  being  replaced.  It  is  a 
danger  signal  which  those  who  know 
him  have  learned  to  heed.  It  is  ad- 
justed with  extra  care  and  extra  grip 
before  a  specially  drastic  sentence. 

There's  a  story  told  in  Australia 
about  Reid — goodness  knows  about 
how  many  others  it  is  told  in  other 
lands — that  the  plaintiff  in  a  case 
where   Reid   was   defendant's   counsel 
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— a  plaintiff  who  did  not  know  Reid 
— said  to  his  attorney  :  "What  a 
fool  the  defendant  was  to  engage 
that  man.  He's  so  sure  in  advance 
that  he'll  lose  the  case  that  he's 
asleep  more  than  half  the  time."  The 
attorney  replied  :  "My  dear  sir,  if 
the  Honorable  Georgie  is  asleep  in 
this  trial  when  there's  the  remotest 
chance  of  my  scoring  a  point,  get 
down  on  your  knees  quick,  man,  for 
the  end  of  the  world  has  come." 

Reid  was  made  first  premier  of  the 
commonwealth  as  a  kind  of  thank 
offering  for  turning  about  on  himself 
and  favoring  where  he  had  opposed 
the  federation.  There  are  some  who 
think  that  the  thank  offering  was 
held  up  in  advance  for  his  inspection. 
That  is  his  affair  and  theirs,  not 
ours.  At  all  events  he  was  a  kind 
of  complimentary  first  premier,  till 
Deakin,  with  his  watchword  of 
"Strangling  Industries,"  and  slogan 
of  "Australia  for  the  Australians," 
gathered  the  force  of  the  Labor  party 
behind  him  and  pushed  Reid  out.  This 
left  him  leader  of  the  opposition  and 
butt  of  pretty  much  everything  that 
could  be  thrown.  Some  say  that  he 
enjoyed  this  kind  of  thing  much  bet- 
ter than  the  other.  He  threw  back 
valiantly,  for  a  man  of  parts  is  Reid, 
and  among  them  all,  good  and  bad, 
the  two  which  top  the  rest  are  ex- 
ecutive ability  in  marshaling  forces 
for  assault  and  a  perfect  genius  for 
answering  back.  He  is  a  man  of 
quick  wit,  of  barbed-wire  satire,  of 
brilliant  irony,  with  words  to  burn — 
words  that  do  burn  —  on  any 
subject  under  Heaven,  the  moment 
it  is  broached. 

He  went  at  the  "Strangling  Indus- 
tries," and  "Australia  for  the  Aus- 
tralians," by  pounding  away  with 
the  question  :  "Who  are  Australians 
iDwt  men   who   will   come   here   ready 


to  do  something  ?  Why  are  indus- 
tries strangling  except  because  we 
are  keeping  them  away  ?  "  He  has 
apparently  won  out.  Unless  the 
times  are  so  dry  that  all  signs  fail, 
the  Labor  party  as  an  individual 
force  has  faded  and  Reid  is  in  for 
another  premiership. 

Reid  is  a  man  of  rare  penetration. 
He  can  probe  and  produce  a  master- 
fy  diagnosis,  but  he  is  so  prodigious- 
ly optimistic  that  his  foresight  is 
sometimes  foreshortened.  He  fails  in 
Sir  Henry  Parkes'  specialty.  He  is 
not  another  Sir  Henry,  much  as 
some  of  his  admirers  try  to  make 
him  into  one  with  words.  As  has 
been  said  he  went  both  ways  in  the 
federation  business.  There  was  meth- 
od in  the  madness,  but  it  was  not 
Parkesish.  It  failed  to  accomplish 
all  that  he  had  in  mind,  but  it  '.von 
for  him  the  name  of  "  Yes-no-li«id," 
which  will  cling  to  him  forever. 

However,  he  took  the  bint  and 
since  then  has  grown  stronger.  Now. 
they  call  him  "Georgle,"  where  he 
is,  and  where  he  isn't  they  call  him 
"Georgie  Pordie."  For  he  is  one  of 
them,  even  if  he  is  not  Sir  Henry. 
Reid  never  smokes.  He  seldom 
touches  alcoholic  liquors.  Put  to  It 
he  is  a  worker,  with  rare  powers  of 
penetration  and  concentration  and 
prodigious  reserve  force.  Few  men 
ever  displayed  the  untiring  energy 
which  marked  Reid  as  minister  of  the 
Crown,  on  the  stump,  in  the  Cabinet 
and  in  the  Legislature. 

The  distinction  of  knighthood  was 
open  to  him,  but  he  declined  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  it.  He  pre- 
ferred to  remain  plain  "Mr."  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  Australians,  who 
highly  approve  that  their  leaders  be 
men  of  the  people,  wearing  only  such 
distinctions  as  are  conferred  on  them 
by  personal   attainments   or   popular 
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acclamation.  The  bitterest  of  his 
enemies  never  for  a  moment  doubts 
that  Reid  is  honest.  His  greatest 
handicap  is  that  instead  of  letting 
politics  enrich  him  he  keeps  himself 
poor  through  his  attention  to  public 
interest  at  the  expense  of  a  law  prac- 
tice that  is  capable  of  being  made 
one  of  the  best  in  Australia.  He  is 
as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  so- 
ciety man.  No  insinuation  ever 
touched  his  private  life. 

In  face  and  figure,  disposition  and 
diction,  Reid  is  enough  like  our  lost 
Czar  to  be  twin  brother  of  the  late 
Tom  Reed.  He  says  that  every 
American  he  meets  reminds  him  of 
the  fact.  He  misses  some  of  Reed's 
mental  qualities.  He  has  others 
which  Reed  missed.  Above  all,  he  is 
versatile.  See  him  on  the  floor,  as 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  quiver- 
ing with  life,  up  and  at  it  on  tlie 
instant,  hitting  the  nail  right  on  the 
head  every  time,  and  he  reminds  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  an  unabridged 
edition  of  John  Sharp  Williams.  See 
him  smiling  down  boisterous  malcon- 
tents or  sitting  in  his  specially  con- 
structed armchair,  his  pudgy  hands 
put  g^ently  out,  stilling  surging  seas, 
and  you  exclaim  :  "Another  Taft  !" 
Meet  him  for  an  impromptu  chat  and 
his  brusque  syllogisms,  his  big  bald 
forehead  underpinned  by  a  substan- 
tial double  chin,  his  half-asleep  eyes 
that  nevertheless  see  everything 
worth  seeing — rather  omnious  eyes — 
and  the  way  he  uses  his  fat  fingers 
to  conclude  a  sentence  he  is  too 
lazy  to  finish  with  his  lips,  take  you 
back  again  to  Tom  Reed  ;  doubled  if 
there  ever  was  a  double,  even  to  the 
color  and  texture  of  his  hair  and 
mustache.    But  withal     you've     not 


seen  the  real  Right  Honorable 
Georgie,  till  you  have  caught  a 
glimpse  vouchsafed  only  to  the  fav- 
ored few,  of  that  ponderous  form 
rolling  on  the  floor,  playing  with  his 
children. 

They  are  the  secret  that  more  than 
all  else  stands  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Reid's  mounting  the  heights  as  the 
one  and  only.  He  has  not  the  means 
to  afford  it.  He  cannot  throw  him- 
self into  the  fight  with  all  or  even 
half  his  energy.  He  must  practice 
law  two  or  three  days  a  week,  in 
Sydney,  where  he  lives  and  is  looked 
to  by  the  poor  as  the  laborer's 
champion,  in  order  to  practice  poli- 
tics the  other  days  in  Melbourne — 
where  the  commonwealth  congress 
meets  till  its  dream-capitol  arrives — 
where  he  fights  the  Labor  party 
tooth  and  nail. 

He  is  charmingly  cordial  and  good- 
natured,  as  one  of  his  dimensions 
finds  it  difficult  not  to  be.  He  is 
witty  almost  to  being  a  humorist- 
bad  enough  for  an  American,  worse 
for  an  Englishman  aspiring  to  po- 
litical preference.  But  in  spite  of 
all  he  is  a  power,  practically  the 
power  of  Australia  ;  whether 
through  lack  of  a  greater  power  to 
down  him,  as  say  his  enemies,  or 
through  inherent  qualities,  as  claim 
his  friends.  His  enemies  love  him 
better   than   they   like   him.  His 

friends  like  him  better  than  they  love 
him.  None  of  them  deny  that  if  af- 
fairs should  turn  so  that  he  could  af- 
ford to  put  his  whole  time  and  tal- 
ents into  politics,  the  Honorable 
George  could  run  a  good  race  as 
Australia's  coming  man.  Neither  do 
they  deny  that  Australia  stands  sad- 
ly in  need  of  a  leader. 
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The  Trade  in  Wild  Beasts 

BY    HAROLD    J.    SHEPSTONE    IN    THE    WORLD'S    WORK 

Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck  who  controls  Hamburg's  famous  Animal  Exchange  gives  an  insight 
into  his  trade.  He  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  capture  the  wild  beasts  and  the  great  atten- 
tion necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  marnet. 


TO  discover  the  world's  greatest 
animal  emporium  you  have  to 
go  to  Hamburg.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  in  Hamburg  itself,  but 
just  outside  the  city  at  a  little  place 
called  Stellingen.  11  is  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck,  who 
has  earned  the  title  of  ''The  King 
of  Animal  Importers,"  while  in  the 
erection  of  zoological  gardens  and 
the  housing  of  tropical  and  delicate 
animals  he  is  acknoAvl edged  as  an 
authority. 

For  close  upon  fifty  years  now) 
Mr.  Hagenbeck  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness as  an  animal  dealer.  He  told 
me  that  in  a  single  year  he  often 
sold  to  zoological  gardens  alone  as 
many  as  sixty  elephants,  eighty-five 
lions,  tigers  and  other  big  cats, 
seventy  bears,  over  one  thousand 
monkeys,  and  other  beasts  more  or 
less  in  proportion.  He  divides  his 
business  into  three  distinct  branches 
— supplying  animals  to  ''zoos"  and 
public  parks  or  private  institutions; 
the  erection  of  suitable  houses  for 
their  reception,  and  the  training  of 
all  kinds  of  wild  beasts. 

I  have  depots  everywhere,"  said 
Mr.  Hagenbeck;  ''five  in  Asia,  three 
in  Africa,  several  in  Europe,  and 
one  in  America,  as  well  as  depots  in 
Siberia.  I  have  over  sixty  travelers 
working  for  me  all  the  time,  whose 
sole  business  is  to  collect  animals 
and   ship    them   to    me    here.      They 


employ  thousands  of  natives  to  help 
them. 

Mr.    Hagenbeck    told  me    that  the 
big   cats   are  invariably  taken  when 
quite  cubs,  and  brought  up  on  goats' 
milk.     "In  Nubia,  where  I  get  most 
of  my  lions,"  said  he,  ''my  agents 
employ  the  natives  to  search  for  the 
dens,  and  if  the  parent  is  not  there 
the    work    of   removing   the    cubs    is 
comparatively     easy.       Should     the 
mother   be    at   home   she  is   speared. 
The  little  ones  are  then  removed  in 
blankets    and    carried    back    to    the 
camp,  where  they  are  nursed  on  tame 
goats'  milk.    When  they  have  reach- 
ed the  age  of  about  six  weeks  they 
are  given  pieces  of  fowl,  and  fed  in 
this  way  until  three  or  four  months' 
old,    when    they    are    transferred    in 
little   wooden   boxes   on  the   back   of 
camels    through    the    desert    to    the 
coast   and   then   shipped   to   Europe. 
The    finest    lion    was    that    obtained 
from   the   Atlas  Mountains  in  North 
Africa.     This  species  now  no  longer 
exists   and  there   are  only  a  few  in 
captivity."      An    adult  Nubian    lion 
is   worth   £200,    and    a   Senegal   lion 
from  £100  to  £150. 

A  number  of  adult  animals  are 
caught  in  pitfalls.  Mr.  Hagenbeck 
pointed  out  two  very  fine  Siberian 
tigers  and  a  Persian  tiger,  an  en- 
tirely new  variety,  the  male  of  which 
has    almost    got    a   mane,    something 
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like  a  lion.  These  tigers  have  very 
short  faces  and  round  heads. 

Mr.  Hagenbeck  obtains  his  ele- 
phants from  his  brother  in  Ceylon. 
They  are  worth  from  £250  to  £400 
apiece. 

"It  may  astonish  you  to  learn," 
said  Mr.  Hagenbeck,  'Hhat  only  five 
African  elephants  have,  been  im- 
ported into  Europe  since  1880.  The 
recent  wars  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
have  ruined  the  elephant  business 
there,  The  giraffe  is  another  animal 
which  is  getting  very  scaice.  I  im- 
ported three  in  the  summer  of  1902, 
which  were  bought  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Woburn  Park.  Between  the  years 
1880  and  1900  only  three  giraffes 
were  brought  to  Em  ope,  two  from 
South  Africa  and  one  from  Senegal. 
Now  that  the  Soudan  is  open  I  am 
securing  more.  They  are  by  no 
means  easy,  however,  to  capture. 
They  are  caught  by  the  natives,  who 
hunt  for  them  on  quick  Abyssinian 
ponies.  When  they  come  across  a 
herd  of  giraffes  they  drive  them  for- 
ward at  such  a  pace  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  young  ones  to  keep 
up  with  the  mothers.  When  the  lit- 
tle ones  are  exhausted  they  are 
caught,  halters  are  fastened  round 
their  heads  and  they  are  taken  back 
to  the  camp.  They  are  principally 
fed  on  goats'  milk,  com,  and  various 
kinds  of  plants.  It  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  secure  an  adult 
giraffe.  If  you  did  manage  to  get 
hold  of  one  I  doubt  whether  you 
could  possibly  hold  him.  It  is  the 
same  with  most  adult  wild  animals. 
Zezras  are  caught  by  driving  a  herd 


into  a  corral,  just  as  they  do  ele- 
phants in  India. 

Snakes  of  the  boa  constrictor  type 
are  captured  by  the  natives  of  India 
and  South  America  by  means  of 
trap  nooses.  The  smaller  varieties 
are  often  taken  in  nets,  into  which 
they  are  driven  by  setting  fire  to  the 
grass  where  they  are  known  to  be 
in  hiding.  The  various  species  of 
Siberian  deer  are  driven  by  the  na- 
tives into  deep  snow,  in  which  the 
young  ones  sink,  unable  to  extri- 
cate themselves. 

In  the  capture  of  animals  for 
zoological  gardens,  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  more  pathetic  than  gorilla 
hunting.  The  traveler  first  shoots 
the  mother  and  then  removes  the  lit- 
tle one.  Hunters  who  have  captured 
goiillas  will  tell  you  that  it  is  quite 
a  touching  sight  to  witness  the  dis- 
tress of  the  babies  when  the  mother 
has  fallen.  "They  will  rush  to  the 
corpse,'*  said  one  hunter  to  the  writ- 
er, "and  nestle  into  her  breast  and 
then,  discovering  that  something  is 
the  mattei',  whine  like  a  dog.*'  Mr. 
Hagenbeck  has  imported  a  number 
of  young  gorillas.  "The  gorilla,'' 
he  remarked,  "is  one  of  those  ani- 
mals whose  nature  is  such  that  it 
cannot  stand  captivity;  it  simply 
breaks  the  animal's  heart.  I  am  go- 
ing now  to  secure  some  gorillas  when 
only  a  day  or  two  old.  At  this  age, 
of  course,  they  will  not  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  life  of  the  forest 
or  know   what   freedom  means.'' 

All  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
elephants,  camels,  dromedaries  and 
the  like,  are  shipped  in  cages  especi- 
ally made  for  them.  Large  reptiles, 
as    a    rule,    are   placed   in    zinc-lined 
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boxes.  The  snakes  are  very  good 
travelers.  They  invariably  sleep 
right  through  the  journey. 

Mr.  Hageubeck  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  doctoring  sick  beasts.  He 
told  me  many  instances  of  how  he 
had  cured  animals  which  their  own- 
ers had  decided  to  kill  on  account 
of  wounds  or  disease. 

Just  now  Mr.  Hagenbeck  is  being 
much  discussed  in  zoological  circles, 
for  he  is  completing  what  has  been 
the  one  ambition  of  his  life,  namely, 
the  erection  of  a  zoo  after  his  own 
heart.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  orig- 
inal garden  ever  conceived  and  car- 
ried out.     Briefly,  it  is  on  this  plan: 


All  animals  are  placed  in  surround- 
ings as  natural  to  their  native  haunts 
as  posible,  and  all  such  devices  as 
iron  bars  and  cages  are  done  away 
with.  Lions  and  other  big  cats  are 
placed  in  a  great  open  enclosure, 
and  are  separated  from  the  public 
by  a  deep  ditch.  One  looks  into  a 
den  of  lions  from  a  footpath  with 
no  iron  bars,  netting,  or  other  ob- 
struction. This  wonderful  zoo  is  ex- 
pected to  be  out  of  the  builders' 
hands  this  spring,  when  commissions 
from  all  parts  of  the  world — includ- 
ing Japan  and  North  and  South 
America — have  intimated  their  in- 
tention of  visiting  it. 


Manufacturing  in  South  America 

BY  G.  M.  L.  BROWN  AND|P.  ADAMS  IN  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Great  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  manufacturicg  throughout  South  America. 
A  new  era  of  manufacturing  has  come.  Although  this  era  has  as  yet  been  scarcely  reoog- 
nized  abroad  it  is  slowly  lut  surely  affecting  an  industrial  transformation  throughout  the 
entire  continent. 


IT  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  most 
deplorable  apathy  was  manifest 
in  this  country  toward  South  Am- 
erican trade,  and,  indeed,  toward 
everything  relating  to  our  South  Am- 
erican neighbors,  even  to  the  main- 
tenance of  regular  means  of  com- 
munication with  them.  Intercourse 
with  several  of  the  republics,  indeed, 
was  carried  on  almost  entirely 
through  Europe,  the  London  post  of- 
fice attending  to  the  transmission  of 
our  mails,  and  London  and  Paris 
hanking  houses  looking  after  our 
scattered  collections. 

The  changed  situation  today,  as  the 
reader  is  well  aware,  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  recent  Pan-American 
conference  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  imports  of   South   America    in 


the  past  have  corresponded,  in  a 
measure,  to  those  of  many  Oriental 
countries.  The  preponderating  lower 
classes  demanded  the  crudest  and 
cheapest  articles  that  Europe  could 
provide.  Gaudy  cotton  textiles,  ma- 
chetes, knives  and  rude  tools,  cheap 
crockery  and  glassware,  trinkets,  etc. 
were  the  staple  articles  of  trade. 
Then  came  luxuries  for  the  increas- 
ing urban  population,  such  as  pianos, 
jewelry,  sewing  machines,  and  ex- 
pensive fabrics,  etc.,  and  more  re- 
cently, confectionery  and  fancy  gro- 
ceries, laces,  scientific  and  surgical 
instruments,  phonographs,  bicycles, 
and  automobiles. 

Simultaneously,  however,  there  has 
been  a  marked  development  of  the 
natural     resources  :      in     agriculture, 
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creating  a  large  demand  for  modern 
implements,  fencing  wire,  cofiee  and 
sugar  machinery,  etc.;  in  the  expor- 
tation of  meat,  necessitating  the  es- 
tablishment of  refrigerating  plants  ; 
and  in  mining,  with  the  necessary  in- 
troduction of  modern  machinery. 
Transportation  facilities  have  also 
been  extended,  and  since  the  rail- 
roads, street  car  lines  and  steamboats 
have  been  built  and  supplied  almost 
exclusively  by  foreign  contractors, 
this  has  led  to  a  large  and  lucrative 
trade.  Equally  progressive  have  been 
many  of  the  governments  and  muni- 
cipalities, not  only  in  the  purchase 
of  warships,  artillery,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  but  in  the  extension  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  the 
establishment  of  waterworks,  sewer- 
age systems,  and  electric  light 
plants,  which,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, have  been  furnished  or  equipped 
by  European  or  American  manufac- 
turers. Lastly,  moreover,  there  has 
been  a  class  of  imports,  small  at 
first,  and  in  many  republics  still  rel- 
atively unimportant,  but  destined  in 
time  to  cause  a  complete  industrial 
upheaval,  and,  incidentally,  to  re- 
duce almost  every  other  output  from 
northern  factories.  This  includes 
machinery,  stationary  engines,  elec- 
tric motors,  water  turbines,  -.tc, 
and  all  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  manu- 
facturing plants. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  manufacturing,  in  a  broad  sense, 
is  of  such  recent  date,  and  that  South 
America  has  always  been  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  nations.  Dur- 
ing the  colonial  epoch,  or  at  least 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  true,  manufacturing 
even  of  the  simplest  articles,  such  as 
shoes  or  candles,  was  prohibited  by 
Spain  throughout  her  colonies  ;  but 
from  that  period,  and  especially  since 


the  revolution,  crude  arts  and  handi- 
crafts have  been  practiced,  much  as 
in  other  countries,  and  few  are  the 
towns  or  villages  in  Argentina,  Peru, 
or  Venezuela,  for  that  matter,  which, 
though  bearing  no  evidence  of  their 
inductries  in  towering  chimneys,  can- 
boast  of  their  petty  manufactories. 

From  these  primitive  village  handi- 
crafts to  the  larger  industries  of  t^e 
towns  and  cities,  the  evolution, 
though  slow,  has  been  as  certain  as 
in  our  own  country.  Buenos  Ayres, 
even  a  generation  ago,  had  its  flour 
mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  steam 
printing  establishments,  carriage  fac- 
tories, foundries,  sawmills,  etc.,  and 
in  1887  the  Argentine  capital  showed 
the  remarkable  total  of  1,244  fac- 
tories, employing  42,321  hands.  Five 
years  later  the  Argentine  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  reporting  upon  the  new 
factories  that  had  sprung  up  in  the 
environs  of  the  capital,  drew  particu- 
lar attention  to  "a  shoe  factory  em- 
ploying 970  hands  and  turning  out 
400,000  pairs  of  shoes  yearly  ;  a 
cloth  factory  employing  200  hands 
and  consuming  400  tons  of  wool  per 
annum,  a  paper  mill  producing  30 
tons  of  paper  daily,  and  no  less  than 
eight  match  factories."  By  way  of 
contrast,  refer  to  our  geographies  of 
that  time  ! 

This  marked  development  of  manu- 
facturing was  a  direct  effect  of  pro- 
tective tariffs,  which  in  Argentina, 
were  first  imposed  in  1876.  Nor  were 
other  governments  slow  to  follow  her 
example  ;  so  that  to-day  few  of  these 
countries  are  without  a  high  tariS, 
designed,  perhaps,  as  much  for  rev- 
enue as  for  the  encouragement  of 
home  manufactures,  but  constantly 
revised,  as  our  exporters  are  already 
learning  to  their  sorrow,  so  as  to 
protect  any  new  industries  that  may 
arise. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  ex- 
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act  knowledge  of  the  present  trend 
of  industrial  development  by  a  mere 
analysis  of  imports,  since  each  re- 
public presents  many  modifying  con- 
ditions which  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined before  the  trade  returns  of 
any  given  year  be  too  lafge  depended 
upon.  Thus  Peru  shows  an  increase 
of  160  per  cent,  in  her  total  imports 
in  1904,  compared  with  1897  ;  but  in 
the  latter  year,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, Peru  was  still  suffering  from 
the  depression  caused  by  her  disas- 
trous war  with  Chile.  Since  then  she 
has  experienced  a  gradual  tide  of 
prosperity,  which,  while  stimulating 
the  production  of  native  goods,  has 
allowed  a  much  greater  indulgence  in 
luxuries,  and  luxuries,  as  a  rule,  still 
come  from  abroad.  At  the  same 
time,  moreover,  has  come  the  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  in  her  mines 
—$25,000,000  from  America  alone,  it 
is  estimated — which,  of  course,  has 
led  to  a  phenomenal  demand  for  the 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  Simi- 
lar conditions  are  to  be  met  with  in 
other  countries — viz.,  a  sudden  wave 
of  prosperity,  resulting  in  a  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  luxuries,  or 
an  unusual  influx  of  foreign  capital 
for  the  construction  of  railroads,  the 
opening  up  of  mines,  and  development 
of  the  varied  natural  resources. 

But  another  factor  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  one  that  may 
cause  yet  greater  fluctuations  in  the 
trade  and  industries  of  the  immediate 
future,  and  this  is  the  spread  of  for- 
eign ideas  and  customs  among  the 
peon  class,  who  suddenly,  and  often 
en  masse,  discard  some  garment  or 
utensil  of  their  forefathers,  and  de- 
mand the  latest,  if  not  the  best,  pro- 
duct of  modern  loom  or  factory. 

Notwithstanding  extraordinary  or 
abnormal  conditions,  however,  a  brief 
review  of  the  trade  statistics  of  cer- 


tain of  these  republics  is  exceedingly 
instructive.  In  Argentina  we  find 
that  while  in  1891  the  exports  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  by  $35,000,00'0, 
approximately,  in  1905  this  amount 
had  increased  to  $116,000,000.  It  is 
true  that  the  imports  increased  near- 
ly 200  per  cent,  during  the  same 
period,  but  the  exports  increased  212 
per  cent.;  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  the  returns  for  1906  will  show 
a  yet  wider  divergence. 

But  one  is  surprised  that  the  dis- 
proportion is  not  greater.  With  more 
than  25,000  establishments,  mpioy- 
ing  almost  200,000  workmen,  and  pro- 
vided with  adequate  capital,  Argen- 
tina even  now  seems  well  equipped  to 
utilize  her  raw  materials — that  is,  so 
far  as  home  markets  are  concerned  ; 
exported  manufactures  being  for  the 
moment  ignored.  Indeed,  the  im])or- 
tation  of  such  commodities  as  flour, 
sugar,  beer,  butter,  and,  of  course, 
all  meat  products,  has  practically 
ceased,  and  of  the  20,000,000  liters 
of  alcohol  and  spirits  consumed  in 
1905,  15,000,000  were  distilled  in  the 
country.  The  importation  of  tabacco 
products,  also,  is  considerable,  and 
local  cigarette  factories,  with  the  re- 
markable annual  output  of  186,{'J0,- 
000  packages,  certainly  supply  all 
domestic  needs.  The  extent  of  that 
match  industry  is  equally  astonish- 
ing, the  output  of  wax  Hatches 
(practically  the  only  kind  in  use  in 
River  Plate  countries)  being  3  6,000,- 
000  boxes  per  annum.  Textiles,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  European  trade,  although 
Argentina  now  produces  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  output  of 
the  world,  and  can  boast  of  an  excel- 
lent cotton  which  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation  throughout  a  large  north- 
ern area.  Nevertheless,  cloth  mills, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  long  since  es- 
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tablished,  and  the  manufacturing  of 
cotton,  though  of  more  recent  date, 
has  already  assumed  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  government's 
imposing  a  substantial  duty.  Wine 
and  cheese  are  still  imported  in  large 
quantities,  notwithstanding  an  enor- 
mous domestic  production,  especially 
of  the  former,  but  this  can  be  attri- 
buted in  part  to  the  taste  of  the 
large  Italian  population  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  who  prefer  the  vintages  of 
their  far-distant  home-land.  Foreign 
manufactures  of  wood  are  also  in- 
creasing, though  the  local  furniture 
factories  and  car  works  are  flourish- 
ing, and  the  demand  for  native  lum- 
ber extending  to  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts. 

Brazil  has  not  enjoyed  so  great  a 
prosperity  as  Argentina  of  late,  and 
her  imports  of  luxuries  are  relatively 
smaller.  Her  trade  statistics,  there- 
fore, are  particularly  interesting, 
showing,  as  they  do,  how  quickly  she 
is  learning  to  depend  upon  domestic 
production.  Nevertheless,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  skilled  la- 
bor is  here  much  scarcer  than  in  Ar- 
gentina ;  so  that  industries  which 
may  yet  assume  great  importance  are 
now  in  their  infancy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Brazil  has  a  growing  European 
population  in  the  south,  where  the 
bulk  of  her  manufacturing  is  centered. 

Brazil  in  learning  to  manufacture 
for  herself,  and  looks  forward  to  the 
not  far-distant  date  when,  in  times 
of  depression  or  emergency,  she  will 
be  a  self-contained  nation. 

The  most  important  industry  in 
Brazil  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  mostly  from  her  own  raw  pro- 
ducts, and  more  than  100  mills  are 
already  in  operation,  employing  near- 
ly 40,000  hands.  Most  of  these  mills 
are  to  be  found  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo  and  the  cities  of  the  south,  as 


are  also  the  woolen  cloth  factories, 
and  the  jute  mills,  the  product  of 
which  is  used  largely  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coflee  bags.  Sugar  refineries, 
second  only  to  the  cotton  mills  in 
importance  ;  cigarette  factories,  shoe 
and  leather  establishments,  iron 
works,  silk  mills,  breweries,  furni- 
ture factories,  and  flour  mills  are 
distributed  among  the  leading  cities 
and  give  employment  to  an  increas- 
ing army  of  artisans  and  laborers. 

Chile,  of  course,  on  account  of  her 
enormous  nitrate  industry,  has  less 
incentive  to  foster  manufacturing 
than  her  sister  republics,  and  can 
boast  of  a  larger  free  list,  probably, 
than  any  other  country  in  Latin-Am- 
erica. Not  only  is  she  increasing  her 
imports  from  Europe,  but  has  recent- 
ly aided  in  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  steamships  to  Japan,  and 
looks  forward  to  large  imports  from 
that  country  of  textiles  and  other 
Oriental  manufactures  in  exchange  for 
minerals,  fruits,  and  raw  products. 
Nevertheless,  Chile's  list  of  domestic 
industries  is  considerable  and  likely 
to  increase. 

Of  the  remaining  republics,  Peru, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  well  launched  up- 
on a  manufacturing  career,  though 
the  recent  internal  developments  have 
stimulated  imports  of  building  and 
construction  materials.  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela  are  also  encouraging  home 
industries,  and  Ecuador,  in  Septem- 
ber last,  passed  a  law  granting  so 
many  privileges  to  native  manufactur- 
ers that  foreign  goods  in  certain 
lines,  with  the  additional  obstacle 
of  a  high  tariff,  will  practically  be 
excluded.  Venezuela,  as  the  reader  is 
no  doubt  aware,  has  gone  into  manu- 
facturing as  a  national  enterprise,  to 
the  dismay  of  Venezuelans  and  for- 
eigners alike  ;  yet  much  as  one  may 
criticize   the   President  for   the   ruth- 
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lessness  of  his  policy,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  new  factories,  such 
as  the  recently  established  match  fac- 
tory in  Caracas,  are  well  equipped  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

South  America  has  invaluable  as- 
sets in  her  natural  resources,  and  in 
the  unlimited  latent  energy  in  moun- 
tain streams  and  waterfalls. 

Coal,  of  course,  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  power, 
and  since  few  accessible  deposits  have 
as  yet  been  found,  it  has  commonly 
been  supposed  that  manufacturing  in 
the  southern  continent  could  never  be 
established  upon  a  true  economic 
basis.  But  the  search  for  coal  has 
not  been  fruitless,  and  at  least  half 
of  the  South  American  countries  are 
operating  mines.  Chile,  with  her  ex- 
cellent deposits  at  Lora,  south  of 
Valparaiso,  can  boast  of  an  annual 
output  of  400,000  tons,  part  of  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  factories  of  the 
cities  and  part  to  the  bunkers  of 
passing  steamships.  Peru  shows  in- 
dications of  possessing  large  deposits, 
not  only  of  bituminous  coal,  but  of 
anthracite,  as  well  as  of  lignite,  the 
commonest  coal  heretofore  discovered 
in  South  America.  Peru,  in  fact,  is 
very  optimistic  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  her  coal  regions,  which  al- 
ready supply  the  famous  Cerro  de 
Pasco  copper  mines. 

The  future  of  manufacturing  in 
South  America,  however,  is  undoubt- 
edly dependent  upon  the  tremendous 
water  power  so  lavishly  distributed 
by  nature.  Upon  the  Andean  slopes, 
in  the  virgin  wilds  of  the  Guianas, 
and  throughout  the  extensive  moun- 
tain system  of  central  Brazil  exist 
countless  streams  whose  potentiality 
will  yet  minister  to  the  needs  of  a 
vast  and  ever-increasing  population. 
No  estimate  could  be  given    of    the 


energies  now  going  to  waste  upon  the 
eastern  escarpments  of  the  Andes.  In 
regions  peculiarly  adapted  to  settlers 
from  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
Europe,  and  soon  to  be  made  acces- 
sible by  the  various  waterways  con- 
necting either  with  the  Parana  to 
the  south,  or  with  the  gigantic  Ama- 
zon to  the  north,  regions  incalculably 
rich  in  forest  and  mineral  resources, 
exist  ideal  sites  for  the  industrial 
towns  and  cities  that  may  yet  arise. 

Among  the  better  known  waterfalls 
of  the  interior  are  the  cataracts  of 
the  upper  Orinoco,  the  falls  of  the 
Sao  Francisco,  the  remarkable  series 
of  rapids  on  the  Madeira  river,  and 
the  stupendous  cataract  of  Guayra, 
between  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  But 
greater  than  these,  and  rivaling  even 
Niagara  and  the  Victoria  of.  Africa, 
are  the  Falls  of  Iguazu,  upon  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  a  few  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay. 
This  magnificent  fall,  as  yet  scarcely 
accessible  to  the  tourist,  and  almost 
unknown  outside  of  the  La  Plata 
country,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
source  of  power  upon  the  entire  con- 
tinent, a  power  that  if  converted  in- 
to electrical  energy  could  supply  the 
industries,  light  and  traction  of  a 
vast  city.  The  city,  of  course,  has 
yet  to  appear,  but  its  advent  is  as- 
sured even  though  the  promising  ores 
of  Paraguay  should  never  be  develop- 
ed. But  bearing  in  mind  the  new 
electrical  process  of  smelting  now 
successfully  introduced  into  Germany, 
one  can  easily  imagine  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  industry  in  this 
southern  wilderness  in  iron  smelting 
alone,  a  tropical  Pittsburg,  lacking 
only  the  smoke  and  cloudy  skies  of 
our  northern  city. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  South  Amori^a's 
possible  resources  in  fuel  and  pover, 
upon  each  nation's  use  of  which,  even 
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as  much  as  upon  a  protective  tarifli 
or  the  privileges  granted  by  i  pa- 
ternal government,  or  even  upon 
abundant  labor,  will  depend  her  eco- 
nomic advancement,  her  ultimate 
prosperity  and  enlightenment. 

But  will  South  America  be  ontent 
simply  to  provide  for  her  own  wiiuts; 
has  she  no  chance  of  winning  a  for- 
eign market  as  well  ?  In  other  words, 
is  this  industrial  evolution  to  come 
to  an  abrupt  end  ?  To  this  there  can 
be  but  one  answer.  Already,  indeed, 
we  find  an  important  export  trade 
established  in  certain  manufactured 
products,  especially  from  River  Plate 
ports. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
initiative  in  most  of  the  industries 
enumerated  in  this  article  has  been 
taken  by  the  foreigner,  who  brings 
with  him  not  only  his  money  and  his 
brain,  but  his  northern  energy  as 
well,  and  is  often  stimulated  to 
greater  activity  by  the  very  abun- 
dance of  the  opportunities  with  which 
he  is  surrounded.    Nor  need  he    lack 


capital  if  he  has  ability,  experience, 
and  enterprise,  for  the  native,  if 
slow,  is  by  no  means  lacking  in 
shrewdness  ;  and  even  now  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree in  other  cities,  one  can  find  an 
astonishing  amount  of  capital  avail- 
able if  the  project  be  a  safe  one  and 
the  inducements  sufficiently  liberal. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  assured  :  With 
the  exception  of  the  precious  metals 
and  certain  sections  of  forest,  South 
America  holds  her  vast  natural  heri- 
tage almost  intact,  whereas  the 
United  States,  as  Mr.  James  J.  Hill 
so  recently  warned  us,  has  been  as 
prodigal  in  her  methods  as  a  spend- 
thrift heir,  and  equally  blind  to  the 
future.  May  it  not  be,  therefore, 
that  these  southern  neighbors  are 
fortunate  in  their  very  backwardness, 
and  that  a  generation  hence  they  may 
find  themselves  with  unimpaired  re- 
sources, and  a  world-market  clamor- 
ous for  the  products  of  their  forests 
and  mines  and  mills  ? 


Three  things  of  great  utility  are  reading,  conversa- 
tion, and  reflection. 

By  reading,  we  treat  with  the  dead;  by  conversa- 
tion, with  the  living;  by  reflection  with  ourselves. 

Reading  enriches  the  memory;  conversation  polishes 
the  mind,  and  reflection  forms  the  judgment. 

But  of  these  noble  employments  of  the  soul,  were 
we  to  say  which  we  think  of  the  most  important,  we  must 
confess  that  reading  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  for  the 
other  two;  since,  without  reading,  contemplation  is  fruit- 
less, and  conversation  dull  and  insipid. 


Stock  Exchange  Luck 

BY  MAURICE  MORTIMER  IN  THE  GRAND  MAGAZINE 

Contains  a  good  deal  ot  worldly  wisdom  in  tabloid  from,  which  the  amateur  speculator 
who  contemplates  having  a  little  "'flutter"  on  the  stock  markets  will  do  well  to  read,  mark, 
learn  and  inwardly  digest. 


THERE  is  a  legend  that  a  young 
lady  accompanying  her  brother 
through  that  famous  Stock 
Exchange  thoroughfare,  Throgmor- 
ten  street,  gazed  with  amused  curi- 
osity at  the  shouting,  gesticulating 
perspiring  crowd  of  brokers,  job- 
bers clerks,  and  speculators,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

^'But  what  are  all  those  funny  peo- 
ple doing  there*?" 

''Trying  to  'do'  one  another,"  re- 
sponded her  cynical   cicerone. 

This  remark  contained,  of  course, 
a  modicum  of  truth.  For  the  "pro- 
fessionals" certainly  very  often  de- 
velop some  extiemely  sharp  practice 
in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  excellent 
people,  unfamiliar  with  the  Avays  of 
the  "Street,"  imagine  that  financial 
"insiders"  exhaust  all  their  ingenu- 
ity in  devising  tricky  schemes  for 
"landing"  the  lone,  unwary  Avidow, 
the  solitary  spinster,  and  the  confid- 
ing: curate.  Although  they  do  like 
to  "get  the  public  in,"  as  they  put 
it,  they  have  also  to  contend  with 
so  many  pitfalls  themselves  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying 
there  is  more  glorious  uncertainty 
about  financial  affairs  than  with  rac- 
ing, cricket  or  poker.  The  most 
powerful  and  daring  financiers  have 
to  reckon  with  the  unforeseen,  the 
abnormal,  and  the  weird — earth- 
quakes; the  sudden  death  of  some 
influential    financier:    the    "nerves" 


of  Paris  and  the  machinations  of 
Berlin;  a  brilliant  but  indiscreet 
speech  or  telegram  of  the  Kaiser;  a 
l)ersonal  feud  between  rival  million- 
aires; a  foolish  speech  by  some 
egregious  Minister.  The  financial 
balance  is  so  extremely  delicate  that 
the  slightest  movement  affects  it  and 
throws  it  out  of  gear.  I  once  heard 
of  an  important  "deal"  being  spoilt 
because  a  prominent  financier  had 
his  big  toe  cut  by  a  chiropodist  so 
badly  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  room. 

That  famous  financier,  Mr.  Thom- 
as W.  Lawson,  the  author  of  "Fren- 
zied Finance,"  whose  knowledge  of 
the  devious  ways  of  millionaires  and 
financial  experts  is  unequalled,  says 
that  he  lost  £700,000  in  a  big  copper 
"deal"  which  he  had  himself  engi- 
neered until  he  was  superseded  by 
the  Rockefeller  group.  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  has  long  been  regard- 
ed as  a  brilliant  representative  of 
the  smartest  school  of  American  fi- 
nance, but  the  syndicate  formed 
under  his  firm's  auspices  in  1902  to 
float  £34,000,000  worth  of  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company's 
stock  Avas  wound  up  three  years' 
later, 

"Ruined  Avhile  you  wait,"  might 
well  be  the  motto  of  Wall  street. 
During  a  recent  panic  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  there  was  a 
total  shrinkage,  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  of  £20,000,000.     Men  lost  £60,- 
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600  and  £70.000  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes thiough  the  wild  fluctuations  of 
a  delirious  market.  Just  after  the 
peace  negotiations  in  1902,  a  well- 
known  South  African  magnate  con- 
fessed that  had  not  a  certain  London, 
morning  journal  published  the  result 
of  the  conference  before  it  was  offi- 
cially announced  he  would  have  been 
£100,000  the  richer.  On  the  other 
hand,  fortunes  are  sometimes  made 
in  a  few  minutes.  During  a  big 
''boom"  in  the  New  York  cotton 
market  Mr.  Price  made  £100,000 
within  five  minutes,  and  £50,000  in 
the  succeeding  half-hour.  About  i\v? 
middle  of  August  last  a  splendid 
campaign  was  engineered  in  two  Am- 
erican railway  stocks,  by  which  cer- 
tain New  York  financiers  cleared 
£5,000,000  in  less  than  ten  days. 

Stock-brokers  and  stock-jobbers 
frequently  endeavor  to  * '  take  a  rise ' ' 
out  of  one  another,  and  some  di- 
verting stories  are  told  in  this  con- 
nection. Sometimes,  however,  the 
smartest  are  cleverly  ''landed." 
Thus  members  still  halt  between 
mirth  and  madness  when  they  recall 
how  an  ingenious  jobber  encouraged 
their  generosity.  A  member  of  the 
"House"  had  been  the  victim  of 
rank  bad  luck,  and,  after  the  kindly 
Stock  Exchange  fashion,  there  was 
a  whip-round  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferer  from  the  shafts  of  Fortune. 
,  The  sympathetic  jobber  in  question 
collected  the  cash.  So  energetically 
did  he  appeal  that  the  beneficiary 
was  saved  from  ruin.  It  cam^  'o 
light  later  that  the  jobber  who  had 
exerted  his  kindly  offices  so  success- 
fully was  a  surety  for  the  sufferer. 
Probably  the  greatest  art  in  Stock 


Exchange  procedure  is  that  of  "read- 
ing a  man" — fiinding  out  before  he 
actually  deals  Avhether  he  wants  to 
buy  or  sell,  and  making  a  price  ac- 
cordingly. Some  jobbers,  who  are, 
as  it  were,  the  wholesale  dealers  in 
stocks  and  shares,  are  remarkably 
clever  at  this  species  of  divination, 
and  can  often  guess  what  a  broker 
wants  before  he  opens  his  mouth. 
A  well-known  broker  sought  a  job- 
ber who  deals  in  Colonial  stocks  and 
said  that  he  wanted  to  deal  in  Vic- 
toria four  per  cents.  The  dealer  at 
once  set  his  wits  to  work  to  find  out 
what  the  broker  wanted  to  do — buy 
or  sell.  Now  there  were  two  kinds 
of  Victoria  four  per  cents,  available, 
the  interest  being  due  at  different 
dates,  the  price  of  each  being,  how- 
ever, about  the  same.  After  a  little 
preliminaiy  fencing  the  dealer  non- 
chalantly remarked: 
'  "Suppose  your  man  must  have  the 
April  and  October  Loan*?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply. 

Delighted  at  having  discovered 
what  he  desired  to  know,  the  astute 
jobber  made  a  good  price,  assuming 
that  the  broker  wanted  to  buy. 

' '  Sell  you  five  thousand ! ' '  coolly 
responded  the  broker,  booking  the 
bargain. 

"But,"  gasped  the  dealer,  obliged 
by  a  stringent  rule  of  the  "House" 
to  deal,  "I  thought  you  were  a 
buyer.  Didn't  you  say  that  your 
man  must  have  the  April  and  Oc- 
tober stock*?" 

The  broker,  gazing  at  him  with 
exasperating  coolness,  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

"He  must  have  it  or  he  wouldn't 
have     wanted     to     sell.     Avould     he» 
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silly  f — logic  as  pitiless  as  it  was 
unanswerable. 

One  of  the  greatest  scourges  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  reckless 
and  impecunious  member  who 
'' plunges"  gaily,  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence to  ''pull  him  through."  Many 
of  these  young  sharpers  are  known, 
and  their  dossiers  are  carefully  col- 
lated for  future  reference. 

Perhaps  the  classic  maximum  was 
reached  by  reckless  young 
'' plunger"  about  whom  the  inimit- 
able 'T.  C.  G.,"  an  old  Stock  Ex- 
change man,  is  fond  of  telling  this 
story.  He  opened  a  big  account, 
then  disappeared,  and  when  settling- 
day  arrived  he  was  still  absent,  al- 
though he  had  made  big  profits 
which  were  ready  for  him.  Some 
weeks  later  he  strolled  into  the 
Stock  Exchange,  interviewed  his 
broker,   and   claimed  his   profits. 

''Where  have  you  been,  sir?" 

''Fishing   in    Scotland." 

"And  suppose  there  had  been  a 
big  fall  and  your  account  had  gone 
against  you.  Where  would  you  be 
now  ? ' ' 

"Still  fishing  in  Scotland,"  re- 
sponded the  lucky  speculator,  with 
exasperating   nonchalance. 

Sometimes  the  market  is  the  scene 
of  tragic  exploits.  Just  before  a 
sensational  collapse  in  Northern  Pa- 
cific stock  stunned  the  members  of 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  a  job- 
ber bid  for  1,000  shares.  Another 
jobbeit,  inclined  to  sell  them,  bu^t 
unable,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
stant shouting,  to  make  his  husky 
voice  heard  above  the  din,  whispered 
to  the  man  next  him — famed  for  his 
loud   voice — to    sell    1,000   shares   on 


his  behalf,  promising  him  an  eighth 
commission  for  his  trouble.  Soon 
afterwards  the  husky-voiced  jobber 
failed,  and  the  other,  "landed"  with 
a  loss  of  £17,000  in  return  for  his 
eighth  commission,   suddenly  died. 

Financial  journalists  are  supposed 
to  become  rich  by  their  deft  mani- 
pudation  of  the  men  who  manipulat*;^ 
the  markets.  But  do  they'?  For  my 
part,  I  could  name  several  very  in- 
liuential  city  editors  who  have  lost 
large  sums  by  speculation.  As  Lord 
Rothschild  once  remarked:  "Any- 
body can  make  money;  only  the 
cleverest  can  keep  it."  Usually, 
what  such  men  make  by  the  good 
nature  of  financiers  they  lose  by 
further  speculation  "on  their  own." 
From  long  observation,  I  have  ac- 
quired the  conviction  that  it  is  al- 
most as  difficult  for  those  who  flut- 
ter around  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
abstain  from  speculating  as  it  is  for 
a  barmaid  to  resist  the  tempting 
glass.  How  often  have  T  watched 
really  clever  prophets  advise  their 
readers  about  a  "good  thing,"  and 
then,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
lose  money  by  operating  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  There  is  a  well- 
authenticated  story  of  a  certain 
magnate  who  gave  a  "brainy"  jour- 
nalist an  interest  in  a  big  "deal" 
he  was  engineering.  At  an  oppor- 
tune moment  the  magnate  closed  the 
transaction  and  handed  his  friend  a 
a  cheque  for  his  proportion  of  th« 
profits.  Of  course,  the  journalist 
was  profuse  in  his  thanks?  Not  he! 
He  accused  the  magnate  of  closing 
the  affair  too  soon,  and  thus  depriv- 
ing him  of  double  the  profits.  He 
stormed,  he  raved,  he  expounded  his 
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linanciixl  theories  in  incoherent  lan- 
guage. Finally,  he  grabbed  the 
cheque  and  immediately  went  a 
''bear"  on  the  identical  stock,  in- 
nocently hoping  to  spoil  the  mag- 
nate's market.  Naturally,  he  lost 
his  money.  Yet  if  you  were  in  his 
confidence  he  would  assure  you  that 
the  millionaire  was  a  consummate 
idiot,  ignorant  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  finance. 

Smart  society  sirens  often  cause  a 
young  and  susceptible  stockbroker 
considerable  pain  and  even  loss. 
They  invite  him  to  tea,  and  some- 
times dinner.  Occasionally  he  gets 
inducted  into  really  exalted  circles, 
and  gaily  capers  with  la  fine  fleur 
of  the  British  aristocracy.  He  stands 
on  velvet  and  feels  that  he  could 
give  Don  Juan  points.  He  recipro- 
cates by  putting  the  ladies  into 
something  good.  And  they  make 
money.  And  they  continue.  Of 
course,  they  sometimes  lose.  When 
the  susceptible  broker  finds  that  the 
charming  Lady  Fitzflutter  has  £1,- 
200  in  ^'differences''  against  her  on 
his  books,  he  has  to  decide  between 
relinquishing  his  Society  privileges 
or  his  '^  differences. " 

The  most  astute  financiers  are  oc- 
casionally ''done"  in  a  really  amus- 
ing manner.  There  is  a  legend  in 
the  City  which  would  be  incredible 
were  it  not  based  on  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  "Midas,"  the  spendthrift 
scion  of  one  of  the  great  English 
families  wrote  to  a  leading  city  fi- 
nancier, renowned  for  his  generosity 


and  kindness  of  heart,  imploring  him 
to  give  financial  assistance.  ''I  ven- 
ture to  approach  you  in  my  need," 
he  said,  "to  save  our  name  from  the 
disgrace  that  must  ensue  if  the 
money  be  not  forthcoming.  The 
amount  is  but  trifling — £500;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  terrible  importance  to 
me." 

The  man  appealed  to,  on  the 
strength  of  the  applicant's  historic 
name,  sent  a  cheque  by  return  of 
post.  A  week  later  the  cheque  passed 
through  the  bank  account  of  a  well- 
known  motor-car  manufacturing 
company,  and  inquiries  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  scion  of  nobility  had 
devoted  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase 
of  a  luxurious  car  for  his  own  per- 
sonal  use. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  the 
exploit  of  a  speculator  who  provid- 
ed a  grim  surprise  for  his  broker. 
The  latter,  in  sending  out'  circulars 
to  his  clients,  used  the  regular  list 
upon  which  was  the  name  of  this 
client,  who,  through  speculation,  had 
landed  himself  in  prison.  In  reply 
the  broker  received  the  following 
letter:  "Your  circular  was  forward- 
ed to  me  by  my  penniless  wife. 
When  I  bought  Lake  Vi^ws  I  was 
honest,  respected,  prosperous  and 
happy.  I  got  400  shares  at  £24.  I  have 
not  got  them  now.  In  the  labor  gang 
I  am  No.  24,  just  what  I  paid  for 
those  shares.  The  man  working  next 
me  is  No.  6,  just  what  they  were 
sold  at — £6.  I  am  not  buying  any 
more." 


Cap'en  Jollyfax's  Gun 

BY    ARTHUR    MORRISON    IN    THE    METROPOLITAN 

This  amusing  story  illustrates  the  stubbomecs  of  an  old  English  couple  who  had  a  dis- 
pute on  the  eve  of  their  wedding.  So  determined  was  the  party  of  the  second  part  that  she 
refused  to  allow  the  wedding  to  take  place  until  Cap'en  Jollyfax  could  see  things  her  way. 
As  far  as  Cap'en  Jollyfax  was  concerned  this  meant  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
wedding  day.     The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulty  was  solved. 


THE  fame  of  Cap'en  Jollyfax's 
gun  spread  wide  over  Thames 
mouth  and  the  costs  there- 
about, in  the  years  before  and  after 
the  middle  nineteenth  century.  The 
gun  was  no  such  important  thing*  to 
look  at,  being  a  little  brass  cannon 
short  of  a  yard  long,  standing  in  a 
neat  little  circle  of  crushed  cockle- 
shell, with  a  border  of  nicely  match- 
ed flints,  by  the  side  of  Cap'en  Jolly- 
fax's white  flagstaff,  before  Cap'en 
Jollyfax's  blue  front  door,  on  the 
green  ridge  that  backed  the  marshes 
and  overlooked  the  sea.  But  small 
as  Cap'en  Jollyfax's  gun  might  be  to 
look  at,  it  was  most  amazingly  large 
to  hear  ;  perhaps  not  so  deep  and 
thunderous  as  loud  and  angry,  with 
a  ringing  bang  that  seemed  to  tear 
the  ear-drums. 

Cap'en  Jollyfax  fired  the  gun  at 
midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  to  start 
the  carollers.  Again  he  fired  it  at 
midnight  between  the  old  year  and 
the  new,  to  welcome  the  year  ;  on 
the  ninth  of  January,  because  this 
was  the  anniversary  of  Nelson's  fun- 
eral, and  on  the  twenty-eighth,  be- 
cause that  was  the  date  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Aliwal,  then  a  recent  victory. 
He  fired  it  on  the  Queen's  birthday, 
on  Waterloo  day,  Trafalgar 
day,  St.  Clement's  day — for  Cle- 
ment was  the  parish  saint — 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber he  fired  it  at  intervals  all  day 
long,  and  as  fast  as  he  could  clean 
and  load  it  after  dark. 
He  also  fired  it  on  his  own  birth- 


day, on  Roboshobery  Dove's,  Sam 
Prentice's,  old  Tom  Blyth's,  and  any 
other  casual  birthday  he  might  hear 
of.  He  fired  it  in  commemoration  of 
every  victory  reported  during  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
he  fired  it  to  celebrate  all  weddings, 
some  christenings,  and  once  when 
they  hanged  a  man  at  Springfield 
gaol. 

Cap'en  Jollyfax  was  a  retired  mas- 
ter mariner  of  lusty  girth  and  wide 
and  brilliant  countenance.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  discharges  of 
his  gun  he  painted  his  cottage,  his 
flagstaft',  his  garden  fence  and  gate, 
and  any  other  thing  that  was  his  on 
which  paint  would  stay,  except  the 
gun,  which  he  kept  neatly  scoured 
and  polished. 

He  painted  the  flagstaff  white,  the 
fence  green,  and  the  cQttage  in  sev- 
eral colors  ;  and  the  abiding  mystery 
of  Cap'en  Jollyfax's  establishment 
was  what  ultimately  became  of  the 
paint.  For  a  new  coat  succeeded  the 
last  very  soon  after  the  surface  was 
sufficiently  dry,  and  the  consumption 
of  paint  was  vast  ;  and  yet  the  flag- 
staff never  seemed  to  grow  much 
thicker,  nor  did  the  fence,  as  a  rea- 
sonable person  would  expect,  develop 
into  a  continuous  wall  of  paint,  sup- 
ported within  by   a  timber  skeleton. 

Cap'en  Jollyfax  was  a  popular  man 
on  the  whole,  though  perhaps  more 
particularly  so  with  the  boys,  be- 
cause of  the  gun.  They  would  con- 
gregate about  the  fence  to  watch  him 
clean  it  and  load  it,  and  the  happiest 
of  all  boys  was  the  one  who  chanced 
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to  be  nearest  when  it  was  fired,  and 
whose  ears  were  loudest  assailed  by 
the  rending  bang-  that  was  so  de- 
lightful to  every  boy's  senses. 

Boys  dreamed  at  night  of  some  im- 
possible adventure  by  the  issue 
whereof  the  happy  dreamer  was  ac- 
corded the  reward  of  permission  to 
fire  Cap'en  Jollyfax's  gun  ;  and  one 
boy  at  least  formed  a  dark  project 
of  hoarding  pennies,  buying  powder, 
escaping  by  a  perilous  descent  from 
his  bedroom  window  and  firing  Cap- 
'en Jollyfax's  gun  lawlessly  in  the 
depth  of  night. 

But  if  the  gun  enhanced  Cap'en 
Jollyfax's  popularity-  among  the  boys 
its  tendency  was  otherway  with  the 
women — those  in  particular  who  lived 
near  enough  to  be  startled  by  its 
noise.  The  natural  feminine  distrust 
of  all  guns  in  all  circumstances  was 
increased  in  the  case  of  a  brass  can- 
non which  might  go  off  at  any  mo- 
ment of  Cap'en  Jollyfax's  crowded 
calendar.  And  it  was  asserted  that 
Mrs.  Billing,  the  widow,  who  lived 
at  the  hill-foot  exactly  under  Cap'en 
Jollyfax's  line  of  fire,  had  been 
startled  into  the  destruction  of  three 
basins  and  a  large  dish  within  one 
month  of  many  birthdays.  Mrs.  Bill- 
ing, indeed,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  her  situation,  was  the  brass 
gun's  chief  enemy.  Consequently,  if 
Cap'en  Jollyfax  had  dragged  his  gun 
up  the  aisle  of  Leigh  church  and  fired 
it  under  the  pulpit,  he  could  scarcely 
have  startled  the  parishioners  more 
than  did  the  rector  when  he  first 
read  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
John  Jollyfax,  bachelor,  and  Mary 
Ann  Billing,  widow,  both  of  that 
parish. 

Except  for  the  gun  there  need  have 
been  little  to  startle  Leigh,  for 
Cap'en  Jollyfax  was  none  so  old,  as 
retired      skippers     went    thereabout, 


and  Mrs.  Billing  was  as  neat  and 
pleasant  a  widow  of  forty-two  as 
might  be  found  in  Essex,  where  the 
widows  have  always  been  admirable. 
Moreover,  she  had  no  incumbrance  in 
the  way  of  children. 

But  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
fact  now,  even  for  the  deaf  who  were 
not  at  church.  For  the  succeeding 
fortnight  and  a  day  or  two  ovevr, 
Cap'en  Jollyfax  and  Mrs.  Billing 
were  visible  daj^  by  day  and  arm-in- 
arm from  shop  to  shop  in  Leigh 
High  Street. 

The  result  was  no  great  advance  in 
the  retail  commerce  of  Leigh — in  fact 
none.  The  household  appointments 
of  both  Cap'en  Jollyfax  and  Mrs. 
Billing  were  fairly  complete  in  their 
humble  way,  and  when  Mrs.  Billing 
had  triumphantly  hauled  Cap'en  Jol- 
lyfax into  an  inronmonger's  in  pur- 
suit of  a  certain  fishkettle  or  a  par- 
ticular fender,  she  was  certain  pres- 
ently to  discover  that  just  such  an 
article  already  embellished  Cap'en 
Jollyfax's  kitchen  or  her  own. 

Nevertheless  she  persevered,  for  a 
bout  of  shopping  was  the  proper  pre- 
liminary of  any  respectable  wedding, 
and  must  be  performed  with  full 
pomp  and  circumstance  ;  and  if  noth- 
ing, or  very  little,  was  actually 
bought,    so   much   the   cheaper. 

Mrs.  Billing  was  resolved  to  be 
balked  of  no  single  circumstance  of 
distinction  and  triumph  appertaining 
to  the  occasion.  And  Cap'en  Jolly- 
fax was  mightily  relieved  to  find  so 
much  shopping  cost  so  little  after 
all  ;  so  that  he  grew  gradually  more 
cheerful  as  the  wedding-day  neared, 
which  is  said  not  to  be  invariably 
the  case  in  these  circumstances. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  the 
morning  of  a  certain  Wednesday,  and 
on  the  evening  before  the  day,  Mrs. 
Billing   spent   some   little      time      in 
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glorious  authority  on  Cap'en  Jolly- 
fax's  premises,  superintending  the 
labor  of  Mrs.  Packwood,  who  did 
charing,  and  was  now  employed  to 
make  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
the  place  suit  the  fancies  of  its  com- 
ing mistress.  Flushed  with  hours  of 
undisputed  command,  Mrs.  Billing 
emerged  into  the  little  garden,  where- 
unto  Cap'en  Jollyfax  had  retreated 
early  in  the  operations  ;  and  there 
perceived  to-morrow's  bridegroom  in 
the  act  of  withdrawing  a  broomstick 
from  the  mouth  of  the  brass  gun. 

"What  ha'  you  been  a-doin'  to  that 
gun  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Billing,  rath- 
er peremptorily,  eyeing  the  weapon 
askant. 

"A-givin'  her  a  rub  up  inside  an' 
out,"  answered  Cap'en  Jollyfax, 
placably.  "An'  I've  just  rammed  her 
with  a  good  big  charge,  ready  for 
to-morrow." 

"Why  for  to-morrow  ?"  Mrs.  Bill- 
ing's voice  was  a  trifle  sharper  still, 
and  she  turned  a  fresh  glance  of  un- 
mistakable dislike  on  the  gun. 

"Why  for  to-morrow  ?"  Cap'en 
Jollyfax  repeated  wonderingly. 
"Why,  weddin'-day,  o'  course.  Touch 
her  off  when  we  come  home  from 
church." 

"Nothin'  o'  the  sort."  She  spoke 
now  with  a  positive  snap.  "A  nasty 
dangerous,  bangin'  thing  as  frightens 
people  out  of  their  seven  senses.  I 
won't  hev  it.  Why,  'twere  almost 
more'n  I  could  stand  down  there  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  an'  hev  that 
thing  go  off  near  me  I  will  not,  so 
there." 

Cap'en  Jollyfax  stared  blankly. 
"What  !"  he  jerked  out,  scarce  be- 
lieving his  ears,  "not  fire  the  gun  on 
the   weddin'-day  ?" 

"No,"  Mrs.  Billing  replied,  em- 
phatically, "nor  any  other  day,  nei- 
ther.    Folks    'ud   think   you     were     a 


little  boy  a-playin'  with  sich  toys  ; 
an'  I  can't  abear  to  be  near  the 
thing." 

The  staring  wonder  faded  gradually 
from  Cap'en  Jollyfax's  face,  and  a 
certain  extra  redness  succeeded  it.  I 
be  goin'  to  fire  my  gun  on  my  wed- 
din'-day,"  he   said,   firmly. 

"You  hen't  nothin'  o'  the  sort,"' 
rejoined  the  widow,  no  less  firmly. 
"Nayther  then  nor  after,  if  I'm  your 
wife.  Just  you  take  the  charge  out 
o'  that  gun." 

Cap'en  Jollyfax  shook  his  head, 
with  something  like  triumph  in  his 
eye.  "Won't  come  out  'cept  you 
fire  it,"  he  said.  "That's  the  onny 
way." 

"Very  well,  then,  fire  it  now — not 
now,  but  as  soon  as  I  be  gone.  Fire 
off  your  gun  for  the  last  time  to- 
night, and  be  done  with  sich  foolish- 
ness." 

"Ben't  nothin'  to  fire  it  for  to- 
day," the  old  sailor  returned  shortly. 
"This  gun's  my  department,  an'  I'm 
goin'  to  tend  to  it.  I'm  goin'  to 
Dutt  the  tarpaulin  over  it  now,  an' 
to-morrow,  Polly,  when  we're  back 
from  church,  I'm  goin'   to  fire  it." 

Mrs.  Billing  bridled.  "  You're  a- 
goin'  to  fire  that  gun  before  I  go  to 
church  with  'ee,  John  Jollyfax,  an' 
not  to  load  it  agin,  nayther." 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  fire  this  gun  when 
we're  back  from  church,  an'  after- 
wards, when  proper." 

"Cap'en  John  Jollyfax,  I  bent 
goin'  to  church  with  'ee  till  after 
that  gun  be  fired.  So  now  you  know. 
If  you  don't  fire  it  to-night  you  must 
fire  it  to-morrow  before  I  turn  a 
step  toward  church.  That's  my  word 
on  it." 

"I'm  goin'  to  fire  my  gun  when  I 
like,"  growled  Cap'en  Jollyfax,  dog- 
ged and  sulky. 

"Very  well,"     replied    the    widow. 
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tossing  her  head,  and  turning-  away, 
"then  if  you  want  me  tp  wed  'ee, 
an"  when  you  want  me  to  wed  'ee, 
you'll  fire  it  first.  Then,  maybe,  I'll 
consider  of  it.  But  no  wife  o'  yours 
I'll  be  till  that  powder  be  fired  off. 
An'  so  good-evenin'  to  'ee,  Cap'en 
Jollj^fax." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  vast  interest  and  excitement  in 
Leigh   and  its  neighborhood. 

Cap'en  JoUyfax's  gun  remained  si- 
lent all  that  night,  nor  was  it  fired 
in  the  morning.  What  Mrs.  Billing's 
feelings  were  in  the  matter,  whether 
she  sat  anxiously  listening  for  the. 
sound  of  the  gun,  as  some  averred, 
or  dismissed  the  whole  subject  from 
her  mind,  as  her  subsequent  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Peck  suggested,  are 
secrets  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
penetrated.  Cap'en  Joilyfax,  on  his 
part,  consulted  deeply  in  the 
morning  with  Roboshobery  Dove, 
and  evolved  a  scheme  of  strategy 
suited  to  the  physical  leatures  of 
the  place.  As  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
wedding  drew  near,  Cap'n  Joilyfax, 
in  his  best  blue  coat  with  blue  but- 
tons and  his  very  shiniest  l^ard  glaz- 
ed hat,  approached  the  churchyard 
and  took  his  seat,  in  a  non-commit- 
tal sort  of  way,  on  the  low  stone 
wall  that  bounded  it,  with  his  back 
toward  the  church.  Roboshbery 
Dove  crouched  behind  a  corner  of 
the  same  wall,  vastly  inconvenienced 
by  his  wooden  leg,  but  steadily  di- 
recting his  telescope  downhill,  so 
that  it  bore  exactly  on  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Billing's  cottage.  It  was  Ro- 
boshobery's  duty,  as  look-out  man, 
to  report  instantly  if  Mrs.  Billing 
were  seen  emerging  from  the  door 
with  her  best  bonnet  on,  in  which 
event  Cap'en  Joilyfax  w^ould  at  once 
leave  the  wall  and  take  up  his  posi- 
tion   at    the    church    door    to    receive 


her.  Failing  that,  Cap'en  Joilyfax 
would  be  spared  the  ignominy  of 
waiting  at  the  church  for  a  bride  who 
never  came. 

At  intervals  Cap'en  Joilyfax  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  roared  : 
"Lookout  ahoy  ! " 

"Aye,  aye,  sir  !"  came  the  un- 
varying reply. 

"Hev'ee   sighted  ?" 

"Nothin'  but  the  door  !" 

Whereat  the  watch  would  resume 
for  ten  minutes  more. 

It  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
past  the  time  fixed,  when  the  rector, 
himself  never  very  punctual,  came 
angrily  to  the  church  door,  surveyed 
the  small  crowd  that  had  gathered, 
and  became  aware  of  Cap'en  Jolh'- 
fax's  strategy. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  he 
demanded  of  Mrs.  Peck,  who,  in  fact, 
was  spying  in  the  interests  of  the 
opposite  party.  "Where's  Mrs.  Bill- 
ing ?" 

"Mrs.  Billing,  sir,  she  say  she "11 
never  think  o'  comin'  till  Cap'en  Joi- 
lyfax hev  fired  the  gun." 

The  rector  stared  at  Mrs.  Peck  for 
fifteen  seconds,  passed  his  fingers 
once  backward  and  once  forward 
through  his  hair,  and  then  without 
a  word  retired  to   the  vestry. 

Roboshobery  Dove  maintained  his 
watch  and  the  little  crowd  waited 
patiently  till  the  shadow  of  the  dial 
over  the  church  porch  lay  well  past 
twelve  o'clock  and  the  legal  time  for 
a  wedding  was  over.  Then  Cap'en 
Joilyfax  hauled  out  his  silver  watch 
and  roared,  though  Roboshobery 
Dove  was  scarce  a  dozen  yards  off, 
"Lookout  ahoy  !" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir  ! " 

"Eight  bells  !" 

With  that  Roboshobery  Dove  haul- 
ed out  his  own  watch,  banged  it.  as 
usual,    on   the    socket   of  his    wooden 
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leg,  clapped  it  against  his  ear,  and 
then  held  it  before  his  eyes.  Then, 
having  restored  the  watch  to  his 
breeches  pocket,  he  shut  the  teles- 
cope, stood  erect  and  rejoined  his 
principal  ;  and  the  two  old  sailors 
stumped  off  solemnly  toward  Cap'en 
JoUyfax's  cottage. 

All  that  day  Cap'en  JoUyfax's  gun 
remained  silent,  and  all  the  next. 
The  day  after  that  was  June  the 
first,  on  which  date  Cap'en  Jollyfax 
had  been  wont  to  tire  the  gun  in  cele- 
bration of  Howe's  victory.  But  this 
time  the  Glorious  First  went  un- 
honored,  and  it  was  perceived  that 
Cap'en  Jollyfax  was  mighty  stub- 
born. Monday,  the  fourth,  was  Sam 
Prentice's  birthday,  but  Cap'en  Jol- 
lyfax's  gun  stood  dumb  still. 

Leigh  had  never  listened  so  eager- 
ly for  a  bang  before  as  it  listened 
now  for  the  report  that  should  pub- 
lish the  submission  of  Cap'en  Jolly- 
fax ;  but  still  the  report  did  not 
come.  People  took  sides,  and  bets 
were  made.  It  was  observed  'that 
Cap'en  Jollyfax  had  grown  peevish 
and  morose,  that  he  shunned  his 
friends  and  moped  at  home. 

Mrs.  Billing,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  abroad  as  always,  gay  and 
smiling  as  ever.  Cap'en  Jollyfax 
might  do  as  he  pleased,  said  Mrs. 
Billing,  but  she  wasn't  going  to 
marry  him  while  the  charge  remained 
in  that  gun.  If  he  chose  to  fire  it 
out^— well,  she  might  think  over  the 
matter  again,  but  she  was  none  so 
sure  of  even  that,  now. 

The  days  went  on,  and  Cap'en 
JoUyfax's  friends  grew  concerned  for 
him.  He  was  obstinate  enough,  but 
brooding,  it  was  plain.  Robosho- 
bery  Dove,  with  much  ingenuity, 
sought  to  convince  him  that  by  per- 
sisting in  his  determination  he  was 
defeating   himself,    since     there      was 


now  an  end  of  gun-fire  altogether. 
Cap'en  Jollyfax  thought  a  little  over 
that  aspect  of  the  case,  but  did  not 
fire  the  gun.  It  was  thought,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  scarce  hold  out 
much  longer.  He  was  said  to  have 
been  seen  one  afternoon  stealthily 
rubbing  over  the  gun  and  renewing 
the  priming. 

A  fortnight  went,  and  with  June 
the  eighteenth  everj'body  expected  to 
see  an  end  of  the  business  ;  for  in 
truth,  Waterloo  day  would  have  been 
the  best  excuse  of  the  year.  But  for 
the  first  time  since  Cap'en  Jollyfax 
came  to  the  cottage,  Waterloo  day 
passed  unsaluted.  People  wondered 
and  shook  their  heads  ;  surely  it 
couldn't  last  much  longer  ? 
.  And,  indeed,  it  did  not.  There  was 
another  silent  day,  and  then,  in  the 
dead  of  night  of  the  nineteenth, 
Leigh  was  startled  once  more  by  the 
bang  of  Cap'en  JoUyfax's  gun. 
Louder  and  sharper  than  ever  it  rang 
in  the  still  of  the  night,  and  folk 
jumped  upright  in  their  beds  at  the 
shock.  Heads  pushed  out  from  lat- 
ticed casements  in  Leigh  High  Street 
and  conversation  passed  between  op- 
posite gables. 

"Did  'ee  hear?  'Twere  up  at  Cap- 
'en JoUyfax's  !" 

"Hear  ?    I'd  think  so  !  Cap'en 

Jollyfax  hev  fired  the  gun  !" 

And  so  word  passed  all  through 
Leigh  and  about,  on  the  moment, 
within  house  and  out  of  window  : 
Cap'en  Jollyfax  hev  fired  the  gun  ! 
Cap'en  Jollyfax  hev  fired  the  gun  !" 

But,  in  fact,  no  sleeper  in  all  Leigh 
bounced  higher  in  his  bed  than  Cap- 
'en Jollyfax  himself  ;  and  that  for 
good  reason,  for  the  gun  was  almost 
under  his  bedroom  window. 

The  gun  !  It  was  the  gun  !  Some- 
body    had     fired    it  !     Those   boys — 
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those  rascal  boys,  rapscallion  boys, 
cheeky  boys,  plag-uey,  villainous,  ac- 
cursed, infernal  boys  !  Cap 'en  Jolly- 
fax  fell  downstairs  and  into  a  pair 
of  trousers  in  one  complicated  gym- 
nastic, and  burst  into  the  garden 
under  the  thin  light  of  a  clouded 
moon.  There  stood  the  gun,  uncov- 
ered, and  there,  by  its  side,  lay  the 
tarpaulin — no,    not    the    tarpaulin,    it 


would  seem,  but  a  human  figure  ;  a 
woman,  in  a  swoon. 

Cap 'en  Jollyfax  turned  her  over 
and  stared  down  into  her  face. 
"Why!"  he  cried,  "Polly!  Polly! 
What's  this  ?" 

With  that  her  eyes  opened.  "Be 
that  you,  John  ?"  she  said.  "I 
den't  count  'twould  go  off  that  fear- 
ful sudden  ! ' ' 


Buying  Bonds  for  Revenue  Only 

THE     WORLD'S    WORKU?.: 

'  -jrThis  important  discussiou  on  bonds  investments  points  the  way  very  clearly  to  those  who 
desire  a  high  return  on  their  money  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  The  high  return  can  be 
gathered  from  the  classes  of  bonds  considered  in  this  article.  The  security  can  be  obtained, 
only  by  trie  wisest  discrimination  in  the  firm  or  dealers  from  whom  advice  is  sought. 


THE  people  who  buy  bonds  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  two 
great  classes.  The  first  of  these 
classes  consists  of  those  who  buy 
bonds  purely  as  an  investment  with 
no  idea  of  selling  again  at  any  time. 
The  second  embraces  that  large 
semi-business  public  which  buys 
bonds  with  an  eye  to  steady  income, 
but  with  the  added  idea  that  the 
bonds  may  be  sold  again  at  any  time 
the  buyer  pleases.  These  two 
classes  are  very  distinct.  Of  course, 
each  class  may  be  subdivided.  In 
many  eases,  again,  the  two  will  over- 
lap. The  man  who  buys  for  perman- 
ent investment  hopes  that  his  bonds 
will  grow  more  valuable  as  time 
coes  on.  The  man  who  buys  other- 
wise yet  likes  to  think  that  the  great 
bulk  of  his  investment  will  pass 
nmster    as    truly    conservative    . 

The  man  who  buys  for  revenue 
only  goes  to  make  ur>  probably  the 
larger  part  of  the  real  investment 
public.     Tt  1=;   astom'sbin<i'  how  many 


requests  the  bond  dealers  receive  for 
an  investment  ^'that  is  sure  to  pay 
its  returns  at  all  times,  without  re- 
gard to  market  or  price  movements. ' "' 
When  trustees  come  to  settling  up 
estates  and  appraising  the  securities 
left  by  investors,  they  nearly  always 
encounter  bonds  for  which  no  quo- 
tation is  obtainable.  The  estate  re- 
ceives the  interest  regularly,  but 
there  is  no  market  in  the  world 
wherein  the  bonds  can  be  sold.  Many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  such  bonds 
are  held  in  the  United  States.  Prob- 
ably an  even  larger  proportion  of 
the  securities  held  by  the  English 
are  of  this  class 

Is  it  good  for  the  investor  to  b'tiy 
these  bonds'?  In  one  form  or  an- 
other-, that  question  recurs  all  the 
time  in  every  investment  centre.  It 
cannot  be  answered  by  a  general 
statement.  Such  buying  is  real,  true 
investment  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term.  For  the  man  or  woman  who 
wants  a  steadv  income,  a  permanent 
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income,  without  an:,'  legard  at  all 
to  the  possible  sale  of  the  bonds, 
there  is  nothing  better.  So  well  is 
this  recognized  that  the  English  rail- 
roads have  catered  to  it  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  class  of  bonds  hardly 
known  in  this  country — namely,  the 
^'perpetual  debentures"  —  bonds 
which  never  fall  due.  When  the 
West  Shore  mortgage  for  $50,000,- 
000  was  made  in  1885,  the  bonds 
were  made  for  to  fall  due  in  2361, 
which  is  surely  far  enough  away  to 
make  the  issue  attractive  to  people 
who  want  to  feel  that  their  bonds 
can  never  be  taken  away  from  them 
except  by  a  default. 

At    the   present    moment,    the    big 
bond    dealers   of    the    United    States 
are  meeting  a  somewhat  similar  de- 
mand by  offering  to  sell  to  investor:* 
issues    of   bonds    on    small   railroad:? 
and  on  public  utility  companies. 
The  main  reason  is  that  the  invest- 
ment public  is  asking  a  larger  return 
on   the  investments  than   it  can  gei 
from  the  old-line  railroad  and  indus- 
trial bonds.     Five  years   ago,  4  per 
cent,  was    about    as    much    as   could 
be  expected  by  the   buyer  of  really 
good    bonds.      In    fact,    the    strong 
roads  found  quite  a  good  market  for 
3   per  cent,   and   31  per   cent,   bonds 
at  prices  which  gave  less  than  4  yyer 
cent.      This    has    all    been    changed, 
whether  permanently  or  not  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.     At  any  rate,  the 
dealers    in    bonds   now    find   it    their 
duty  to  provide  for  a  great  many  of 
their    customers     bonds     that     yield 
about  5  per  cent,  to  the  buyer. 

Probably  the  main  reason  for  this 
demand  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  their 


investments  cannot  buy  nearly  as 
much  to-day  for  their  dollar  bill  as 
they  could  buy  five  years  ago.  If 
a  retired  business  man  is  living  upon 
the  income  from  $100,000,  invested 
at  4  per  cent.,  he  wijl  find  that  hi.<; 
$4,000  per  annum  in  1907  is  not  as 
much  as  it  was  in  1901  by  probably 
a  thousand  dollars.  His  food,  his 
clothing,  his  rent,  his  coal — all  the 
necessities  of  life  ,in  fact — are  per- 
haps 25  per  cent,  higher  in  [price 
than  they  were.  Hp;  stands  the  pinch 
for  a  time.  Then  he  comes  to  the' 
broker  or  the  banker,  and  his  un- 
failing request  is  something  like  this : 
''Can't  you  find  me  an  investnienr 
tliat  is  perfectly  safe,  and  that  will 
give  me  $5,000  a  year?  I  find  X 
can't  gel  along  with  less,  and  I  don't 
want  to  touch  my  principal.'* 

The    brokers   and    the   bankers    of 
old-line  prejudices  stood  up  against 
this  request  for  a  year  or  two.  Then 
the    bars    were    gradually   let    down. 
The    more    progressive    of    the    big 
bond  dealers  cast  about  over  the  in- 
vestment world,   looking  for   a  class 
of  bonds  that  met  this  new  demand. 
Several  classes  of  bonds  meet  part 
of    the    demand.      You   can    go   into 
the  Wall  Street  market  and  buy  any 
day  and  in  as  great  volume   as  you 
like  bonds  that  will  yield  you  5  per 
cent.     The   new  industrial   bonds,  is- 
sued by  the  so-called  ^' trusts,'^  near- 
ly  all   yield   that   much   money.      So 
also    do    many    railroad    bonds    that 
come    after    the    old   mortgages,    or 
that  are  secured  on  stocks  and  have 
no    direct    lien    on    the    roads   them- 
selves.     Some    of    these    issues    are 
probably     perfectly     good — in     fact, 
man3^   of   them    are.     The   trouble   is 
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that  they  are  hard  to  select  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Moreover, 
they  change  their  *prices  very  vio- 
lently at  times.  A  crash  in  the  stock 
market  will  often  cause  something 
like  a  collapse  in  these  bonds.  No 
bond  dealer  likes  to  advise  his  in- 
vestors to  buy  them.  If  he  does,  the 
chances  are  that  the  first  time  there 
is  a  collapse,  the  bond  house  will  be 
besieged  by  hundreds  of  letters  ask- 
ing plaintively: 

**Why  did  you  advise  me  to  buy 
the  bonds  of  the  XYZ  Railroad?  I 
see  by  this  morning's  paper  that  they 
are  five  points  lower  than  when  I 
bought  them  I" 

Of  course,   the   dealer  replies  that 
the    bonds    are    perfectly   good,    and 
that    the    investor    should    not    sell 
them,  nor    be    worried    by    the    way 
they  behave  in  the  market;  but  that 
is   cold   comfort    for    the    man    who 
owns   them.      The   next   time   he   has 
any  money  to  invest,  he  goes    to  an- 
other  banker,   unless   something  has 
happened  in   the  meantime   to  bring 
his  bonds  again  up  to  the  top  price. 
The  search  of  the  banker  for  bonds 
that  will  give  the  buyer  5  per  cent. 
or    more    went    directly    away    from 
this  class  of  bonds — dangerous  alike 
to  the  business  of  the  banker  and  his 
client's    peace    of    mind.      After    he 
had  exhausted   the   list  of  real   con- 
servative  bonds    listed   on  the    stock 
exchanges    of    New   York,   Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  Chicago,  the  bank- 
er decided  that  there  were  no  listed 
bonds    worth    while    that    filled    the 
bill.     He  turned   then   to  the  bonds 
that  are  not  listed. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  list  of 
bonds     for     investors     prepared     by 


many  of  the  big  bond  houses  of  New 
York  and  sent  out  in  January  con- 
tained mention  of  various  bond  is- 
sues which  are  not  quoted  on  the 
stock  exchanges.  Probably  the  pro- 
portion of  such  bonds  in  the  lists 
was  greater  this  year  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  bonds  selected  are  of  several 
classes.  Here,  one  offers  first-mort-' 
gage  bonds  of  a  street  railway  in  a 
western  city;  another  brings  to  the 
public  a  first-mortgage  Bond  on  a 
small  steam  railroad  down  south,  in 
process  of  construction;  another  re- 
commends very  strongly  the  first- 
mortgage  bonds  of  an  electric  com- 
pany in  the  middle  west;  yet  another 
pins  his  faith  and  the  faith  of  his 
house  to  the  bonds  issued  by  a  power 
company  in  the  far  northwest,  or  a 
telephone  company  in  Canada. 

Are  they  what  they  pretend  to  be? 
If  they  are,  the  bonds  are  perfectly 
good,  and  any  investor  who  bujj^V 
for  revenue  only  can  put  his  money 
into  them  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  the  consequences.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  good  faith.  It  must  be  asked 
with  regard  to  each  separate  bond, 
not  with  regard  to  the  class  of 
bonds.  If  the  investor  asks:  '^Are 
first-mortgage  bonds  on  steam  rail- 
roads perfectly  good?"  one  can  af- 
ford to  answer  blindly:  '*Yes,  they 
are!"  On  the  contrary,  if  one  ask, 
''Are  first-mortgage  bonds  on  street 
railways,  electric  companies,  power 
companies,  and  water  companies  per- 
fectly good?"  it  would  be  a  rash 
critic  who  would  dare  to  say  more 
than  this:  ''I  cannot  say  until  I 
know  the  company,  its  franchises,  its 
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sponsors,  its  location,  and  all  about 
it!" 

When,  therefore,  you  are  asked  to 
buy  with  your  real  money  the  bonds 
of  these  so-called  public  utilities,  you 
are  entitled  to  ask  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions before  you  consent.  Some  of 
the  questions  which  you  are  entitled 
to  have  answered  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated : 

Where  is  this  company?  How  long 
has  it  been  doing  business?  How 
long  do  its  franchises  run?  What 
are  its  earnings  since  it  began  ?  Why 
did  it  issue  these  bends?  Who  uses 
its  products  and  how  much  chance 
is  there  for  them  to  grow?  How 
much  competiton  has  it,  and  how 
much  is  it  likely  to  have?  These 
queries  will  generally  be  answered  in 
the  circular  oi'  letter  in  which  you 
are  offered  the  chance   to  buy. 

Even  more  important,  however, 
are  these  others,  which  are  not  an- 
swered  in   the  prospectus: 

What  is  the  reputation  of  the 
house  that  offers  the  bonds?  What 
other  bonds  of  this  class  have  you 
sold,  and  how  have  the  buyers  fared  ? 
Are  you  perfectly  sure  of  the  facts 
you  put  down  in  this  circular?  Have 
you  personally  or  through  your  own 
agents  carried  on  any  investigation 
of  this  property,  or  are  you  taking 
the  word  of  the  president  or  the 
promoter? 

This  last  series  of  questions  must 
be  answered  before  you  can  buy 
these  bonds  wdth  an  easy  mind. 
They  must  also  be  answered  before 
any  honest  intelligent  critic  will  en- 
dorse the  bonds.  If  you  w^rite  to 
any  honest  financial  critic  and  ask 
about  the  bonds  of  a  big  steam  rail- 


road, he  can  answer  you,  because  the 
facts  are  before  him  in  black  and 
white,  in  annual  reports,  in  the  news- 
papers, in  all  flnancial  handbooks. 
But  in  the  case  of  these  companies, 
he  has  to  go  to  the  people  who  are 
selling  the  bonds.  He  cannot  go  to 
Seattle  to  investigate  a  little  power 
company,  nor  to  Texas  to  investi- 
gate an  irrigation  project.  He  has 
to  go  to  the  bankers.  If  their 
standing  is  good  enough  to  warrant 
the  taking  of  their  word  for  it,  he 
will  endorse  the  bonds.  If  not,  he 
has  a  right  to  say  so. 

These  rather  obvious  facts  will 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  right  way  to 
buy  these  bonds.  In  the  first  place, 
and  perhaps  in  the  last  place  also, 
never  buy  such  bonds  from  dealers 
in  whom  you  have  not  the  utmost 
confidence.  If  you  have  to  take  a 
man's  word  for  anything,  pick  out 
your  man  before  you  ask.  In  al- 
most every  city  of  any  size  in  this 
country,  there  are  firms  that  deal  in 
such  bonds  to-day  whose  'reputntion 
is  beyond  reproach,  and  who  would 
not  offer  to  their  customers  a  single 
bond  in  which  they  did  not  have  the 
utmost   confidence   themselves. 

The  refinement  of  the  art  of  buy- 
ing for  revenue  only  is  to  buy  from 
those  who,  with  a  reputation  for 
honesty  to  back  them,  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  such  bond  issues.  The  ad- 
ded element  of  security  in  using  such 
a  dealer  comes  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  more  and  better  machinery 
for  the  investigation  of  these  pro- 
perties than  has  any  other  dealer. 
There  are  two  or  three  houses  in 
New  York  for  instance,  which  make 
a     regular     business     of     telephone 
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bonds.  When  some  small  telephone 
company  asks  them  to  take  a  bond 
issue  and  sell  it  to  the  public,  they 
investigate  that  telephone  company 
—not  as  you  or  I  would,  but  scienti- 
fically. They  have  their  own  engi- 
neers, experts  in  the  telephone  busi- 
neers.  men  who  have  seen  successes 
and  failures  by  the  score  in  this 
field,  and  know  how  they  came  about. 
They  let  loose  this  high-priced  staff 
of  experts  on  the  company  before 
they  w^ill  spend  a  dollar  on  its  bonds. 
That  means,  simply,  that  the  Avhole 
concern  has  been  gone  over  thor- 
oughly by  independent  experts  be- 
fore you,  the  investor,  are  asked  to 
buy  a  bond. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
street  railway,  the  gas,  the  watei'. 
and  many  other  public  utility  bonds 
and  stocks  offered  for  sale.  It  ap- 
plies, also,  to  the  bonds  of  small 
steam  railroads.  If  you  are  offered 
the  bonds  of  a  little  railroad  of 
which  you  never  heard,  ask,  first, 
who  offers,  and  Avhat  are  his  cre- 
dentials. People  who  want  perman- 
ent investments  can  find  them  in 
this  field,  but  it  is  beset  with  nearly 
as  many  risks  as  the  public  utility 
field.  It  has  one  great  advantage, 
that  the  small  independent  steam 
railroad  is  almost  certain  some  day 
or  another,  to  be  taken  in  by  a  big 
railroad.  When  that  happens,  the 
bonds  that  you  bought  at,  perhaps, 
90  per  cent,  of  their  par  value,  and 


that  yield  you  over  5  per  cent,  will 
immediately  or  presently  become 
what  the  experts  call  '^  underlying 
liens,''  and  will  be  worth,  probably, 
from  $150  to  $300  per  bond  more 
than  you  paid  for  them.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  you  buy  at  90  the 
5  per  cent,  bonds  of  some  little  two- 
hundred-mile  railroad  in  the  south. 
If  the  road  is  profitable,  the  South- 
ern Railway  or  the  Lousiville  & 
Nashville  will  probably  lease  it. 
sooner  or  later.  If  they  ever  do. 
your  bonds  will  be  worth  probaby 
120.  because  of  the  higher  credit 
behind   them. 

This  may  be  either  a  source  of 
good  profit,  or  a  source  of  great  loss. 
It  depends  upon  the  peope  who  fi- 
nance the  little  company,  and  the 
people  who  sell  you  the  bonds. 
There  are  only  a  few  dealers  in  New 
York— big  as  it  is — who  do  this  kind 
of  bond  business  scientifically.  One 
or  two  themselves  finance  these  rail- 
roads advise  with  regard  to  their 
building,  insist  upon  the  way  they 
shall  be  built,  and  reserve  the  right 
to  saj^  in  Avhat  manner  they  shall  be 
sold.  These  firms  make  a  scientific 
study  of  the  building  of  small  rail- 
roads. In  the  hands  of  one  of  these 
firms,  the  investor  for  revenue  only 
can  get  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  his 
money,  stand  to  make  at  some  time 
a  handsome  profit,  and  be  practically 
safe   as  to  his  principal. 


Silence  as  a  Business  Asset 

SMITHS    WEEKLY 

The  following  article  shows  silence  to  be  a  distinct  factor  in  success. 


THE  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  a  young-  man  at  the 
outset  of  his  business  career 
is  "Cultivate  the  habit  of  silence  if 
you  would  win  success."  This  dic- 
tum may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
talisman  in  commercial  matters,  for 
silence,  even  to  taciturnity,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  business  habits  a 
young  man  can  possess,  and  it  should 
be   sedulously   cultivated. 

The  silent  man  inevitably  wins  the 
confidence  of  his  employers  as  less 
likely  to  prejudice  their  interests  by 
injudicious  gossip  than  his  more 
talkative  fellow  clerk. 

Again,  his  immediate  superiors  in 
the  office  prefer  the  silent  man  be- 
cause his  work  will  be  better  done 
and  sooner  finished,  while  his  accur- 
acy in  all  points  will  be  greater. 

A  talker  is  a  nuisance  in  an  office. 
He  not  only  does  but  little  himself, 
but  also  distracts  the  attention  of 
his  fellows  and  causes  them  to  neg- 
lect their  work,  while  they  listen  to 
his  conversational  efforts,  and  finally 
do  it  in  a  hurried  and  inaccurate 
manner. 

Further,  even  to  himself,  the  silent 
man  will  find  his  reserved  manner  of 
use.  He  will  discover  that  the  con- 
tinuous practice  of  the  habit  of  si- 
lence will  leave  him  with  greater 
leisure  for  the  observation  of  others, 
and  will  cause  him  to  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  the  directions  given  to 
him  by  those  over  him. 

It  is  the  quiet  man  who  most 
readily  picks  up  the  routine  of  a 
business  and  most  quickly  becomes  of 
use  to  his  employers.  It  is  the  quiet 
man   who   grasps   points   and     avails 


himself  of  opportunities,  which  the 
talker  will  miss,  even  if  he  should 
see  them,  by  devoting  too  much  time 
to  their  discussion  instead  of  acting 
upon  them. 

The  too  ready  tongue  almost  in- 
variably leads  to  procrastination,  a 
fatal  fault  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  in  these  days  of  stress  and 
strenuousness. 

Nearly  all  the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful men  have  been  silent  by  nat- 
ure. The  great  saviour  of  the  Neth- 
erlands was  surnamed  William  the 
Silent  ;  Wellington  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  while  his  great  antagonist, 
Napoleon,  was  celebrated  for  his 
curtness  of  speech.  At  the  present 
moment  our  greatest  general.  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  our  famous  admiral, 
Sir  A.  K.  Wilson,  are  both  famous 
for  the  brevity  of  their  speech. 

There  is  something  about  a  silent 
man  that  instinctively  suggests 
strength,  a  reserve  of  power  to  meet 
emergencies,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
and  inspires  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  reliability  by  reason  of  the  im- 
plied mental  capacity. 

Further,  the  self-restraint  which  a 
young  man  will  find  to  be  necessary 
to  curb  his  conversational  tendencies 
will  in  itself  prove  of  value  in  build- 
ing up  his  character. 

The  following  of  the  advice  of 
Shakespeare  to  "Assume  a  virtue  if 
you  have  it  not"  will  tend  to  the 
creation  of  those  moral  and  mental 
qualities  of  which  the  habit  aimed  at 
is  the  outward  and  visible  token. 

The  ability  to  talk  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  great  advantage  in  a 
business  career,  but,   save  perhaps  in 
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the  case  of  a  '"traveler,"  the  power 
of  keeping  silence  is  an  infinitely 
more  valuable  commercial  asset  than 
a  g-lib  tong-ue.  Speech  may  be  silver 
but  on  most  occasions  silence  will 
undoubtedly   prove   golden. 

The  opinion  of  a  silent  man  is  usu- 
ally of  much  greater  value  than  that 
of  a  person  who  is  always  ready,  at 


a    moment's      notice,      to    pronounce 
judgment  on  any  and  every  subject. 

In  social  life  a  fluent  tongue  may 
win  an  ephemeral  success,  but  busi- 
ness men  distrust  a  gossiping  assist- 
ant or  a  too  ready  tongued  clerk  and 
are  loth  to  repose  confidence  in  a 
man  who  may  perhaps  unwittingly 
betray  it. 


Railway  Overcapitalization 

WILLIAM  L.  SNYDER    IN    THE    OUTLOOK 

The  outcome  of  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Minnesota  to  prohibit  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Companj'  from  issuing  more  stock  is  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
of  interest.  Mr.  Snyder  urges  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government.  • 


THE  legal  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  Attorney-General  of 
Minnesota  to  restrain  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  Company 
from  issuing  new  stock  aggregating 
over  $60,000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
$150,000,000,  the  amount  of  its  pres- 
ent issue,  presents  a  question  not 
only  as  to  the  power  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
but  the  broader  question  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
institute  similar  proceedings.  The 
enormous  overcapitalization  of  cor- 
porations engaged  as  inter-State  car- 
riers operates  as  a  direct  tax  on 
inter-State  commerce.  It  is  import- 
ant to  inquire  whether  State  con- 
trol is  relaxed  ;  whether  a  sovereign 
State  maintains  laws  which  promote 
and  foster  such  injurious  practices. 
The  greater  question  is,  can  the 
country,  in  such  cases,  seek  relief 
which  will  be  adequate,  through  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  only  power 
having  jurisdiction  to  regulate  inter- 
State  commerce. 
G 


The  facts,  as  disclosed  by  the  bill 
of  complaint  filed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Minnesota  in  the  case  of 
the  Great  Northern,  would  seem  to 
present  a  case  requiring  the  action 
of  the  Federal  authorities.  In  such 
a  controversy  the  Federal  courts 
would  have  jurisdiction.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  conferring  additional 
power  upon  Congress,  and  further 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  sover- 
eign States,  is  not  necessary,  because 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  ample  to  cover  all  cases  of 
over-capitalization  by  carriers  en- 
gaged in  inter-State  commerce, 
where  such  overcapitalization  is  a 
direct  burden  on  such  commerce.  The 
fact  that  the  carriers  are  private 
corporations,  created  under  State 
laws,  is  not  material.  Their  chart- 
ers, and  the  laws  of  the  State  which 
granted  them,  will  afford  no  protec- 
tion for  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  car- 
riers, if  it  appears  that  such  acts  di- 
rectly affect  commerce  among  the 
States    by    imposing     unlawful     bur- 
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dens  thereon.  A  brief  review  of  the 
facts  and  authorities  will  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  this  con- 
tention. 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  authorized  by  its  charter 
to  issue  capital  stock  to  the  extent 
of  $30,000,000.  It  is  a  transporta- 
tion corporation  engaged  in  inter- 
State  commerce,  and  received  its 
charter  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. The  conduct  of  this  corpora- 
tion is  typical  of  the  conduct  of 
nearly  all  of  the  great  transporta- 
tion corporations  in  the  United 
States  in  this,  that,  since  the  daj'  it 
was  organized,  it  has  habitually  ig- 
nored the  law  under  which  it  came 
into  being,  and  has  violated  the 
statutes  of  Minnesola,  apparently 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Primarily 
it  owes  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Minnesota.  But  it  exer- 
cises its  powers  in  relation  to  inter- 
State  commerce  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusive supervision  and  control  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Min- 
nesota Legislature  has  seen  fit  to 
prohibit  carrying  corporations  or- 
ganized under  its  laws  to  issue  cap- 
ital stock  in  excess  of  the  amount 
authorized  by  their  respective  chart- 
ers, without  the  consent  of  its  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission. 
The  law  is  clear,  and  provides  that 
such  corporations,  in  case  thej^  desire 
to  increase  their  capital  stock,  shall 
make  written  application  to  the 
Commission  and  procure  its  written 
consent  to  the  issue  of  additional 
stock. 

The  law  has  been  entirely  ignored 
by  the  Great  Northern,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  operates  a  system  embracing 
the  commerce  carried  on  within  the 
vast   territory,    north   of   the     Union 


Pacific,  lying  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  the 
country  grew  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, as  the  population  of  this 
fertile  region  increased,  as  its  min- 
eral and  agricultural  resources  have 
been  gradually  developed,  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  Great  Northern 
has  increased  five  hundred  per  cent. 
It  formerly  earned  and  paid  to  its 
stockholders,  over  and  above  all  fixed 
charges  and  expenses,  $2,lJOO,000  an- 
nually, or  seven  per  cent,  on  its  $30,- 
000,000  of  capital  stock.  Its  earn- 
ings gradually  increased  to  $4,200,- 
000  annually.  Instead  of  paying  four- 
teen per  cent,  on  the  $30,000,000  of 
original  stock,  it  issued  $30,000,000 
additional,  without  legal  authority 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Minnesota,  and  paid  seven  per  cent. 
on  the  $60,000,00'0.  Its  net  earnings 
increased  to  $6,300,000  per  year  and 
its  stock  was  again  increased  to 
$90,000,000.  The  earnings  grew  to 
$8,400,000  annually,  and  the  stock 
was  increased  accordingly  to  $120,- 
000,000.  The  net  earnings  soon  ex- 
ceeded $10,500,000  annually,  and  an- 
other increase  of  $30,000,000  of  stock 
was  issued,  making  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  stock  at  the  present 
time  $150,000,000,  on  which  it  pays 
the  handsome  sum  of  $10,500,000  an- 
nually, or  seven  per  cent,  on  this 
entire  issue.  But  so  great  gas  been 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
country  that  this  company  now 
seems  to  be  earning  net  every  year 
$^14,700,000,  which  will  . justify  an 
additional  increase  of  $60,000,000  of 
stock,  as  the  increased  earnings  will 
enable  it  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  of 
$210,000,000,  instead  of  on  $150,000,- 
000,  the  amount  of  its  present  issue. 
The  commercial  history  of  the 
world  affords  nothing  to  equal  this 
wonderful     exhibition      of      economic 
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achievement,  which  has  been  dupli- 
cateh  in  like  manner  by  the  other 
great  transportation  corporations  of 
the  United  States. 

The  figures  are  startling  when  we 
consider  that  these  vast  sums  are 
not  earned  in  ordinary  business  tran- 
sactions, by  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate capital  in  ordinary  commercial 
pursuits,  where  success  among  com- 
peting rivals  is  the  result  of  superi- 
or skill  and  business  ability.  If  this 
money,  levied  upon  and  taken  from 
the  public  by  a  private  corporation 
engaged  in  inter-State  commerce, 
were  used  to  build  new  railways  and 
to  increase  equipment,  trackage,  and 
terminal  facilities  to  an  extent  which 
would  enable  every  traveler  and 
every  shipper  to  use  the  highways 
with  convenience  and  comfort,  so 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  car  famine 
would  ever  be  heard  of,  perhaps  no 
complaints  would  arise  and  no  reme- 
dies be  invoked. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  rev- 
enues of  the  carrier  has  been  absorb- 
ed by  the  stockholders  who  sub- 
scribed for  the  stock  and  who  re- 
ceive the  dividends.  But  the  money 
paid  to  the  carrier  for  the  stock  ap- 
parently has  not  been  used  to  in- 
crease carrying  facilities.  How  has 
it  been  used  ?  Increased  facilities 
have  been  provided  from  time  to 
time,  but  such  as  have  been  provided 
are  grossly  inadequate.  The  carrier 
has  failed  absolutely  to  increase  its 
facilities  so  as  to  provide  adequate 
public  service  or  anything  that  ap- 
proaches it.  In  failing  to  do  so  it 
has  failed  to  perform  the  duties  for 
which  it  was  chartered,  and  has  fail- 
ed to  fulfil  the  pnds  and  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created.  And  this  la- 
mentable failure  is  not  a  private 
matter,  but  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  public  concern. 


The  carrier  has  failed  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  enormous  increase  of 
business,  which  is  now  six  times 
greater  than  when  it  earned  seven 
per  cent,  on  its  original  capital.  It 
has  failed  to  furnish  sufficient  track- 
age, equipment,  or  adequate  termin- 
al facilities.  Statistics  show  that 
railway  mileage  has  increased  only 
twenty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while 
the  earnings  have  increased  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  per  cent.  Trackage  as 
distinguished  from  mileage  is  also 
miserably  inadequate.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  increased  traffic  has  so 
far  outgrown  the  facilities  furnished 
by  the  carrier  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  who  are  compelled 
to  rely  on  this  particular  railway  to 
carry  on  their  business  cannot,  with 
ordinary  celerity,  move  their  crops 
or  the  products  of  their  mines  or 
their  factories.  The  investigation  of 
the  fuel  famine  and  car  shortage  in 
the  Northwest,  held  in  December  last 
revealed  the  fact  that  fifty  million 
bushels  of  grain,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  estimated,  remained  on  the  farms 
or  in  the  country  elevators  of  North 
Dakota.  It  was  further  shown  that 
in  some  localities  no  freight  trains 
passed  the  depots  at  times  for  peri- 
ods ranging  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  It  is  clear  that  one  railway 
cannot  do  the  business  which  re- 
quires the  services  of  at  least  three. 
Consequently,  many  have  been  ruin- 
ed, thousands  have  been  injured  ]>e- 
cuniarily,  and  the  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  general  business  proHpoiiiy 
must  also  suffer. 

The  perennial  increase  of  wealth 
above  referred  to,  which  may  hi  said 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  increased 
population,  should  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State.  It  is  the  un- 
earned increment  appropriated  by  the 
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carrier  to  his  private  use,  but  which 
the  carrier  should  have  used  to  in- 
crease facilities  for  traffic  and  trans- 
portation. This  unearned  increment, 
doubtless,  is  what  the  President 
refers  to  in  his  recent  messag"e  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
people,  while  they  do  not  wish  con- 
fiscation, and  desire  those  who  invest 
in  railway  securities  to  receive  a 
fair  return  upon  their  investments, 
"will  not  tolerate  efforts  to  make 
the  public  pay  dividends  on  watered 
stock.  They  are  justlj'  indignant  at 
manipulations  of  securities  and 
tricks  of  organization  by  which  the 
effort  is  made  to  secure  a  monopo- 
listic grip  upon  a  community,  and 
then  capitalize  the  value  of  the  con- 
trol as  a  basis  for  unreasonable  ex- 
actions. They  are  willing  to  see 
legitimate  business  pay  legitimate 
profit,  but  they  insist  upon  being 
well  served  and  fairly  and  impartial- 
ly served."  In  other  words,  the  un- 
earned increment  which  should  be 
used  by  the  carrier  to  increase  its 
facilities  so  as  to  prevent  congested 
traffic  and  car  famine,  and  to  enable 
it  to  perform  its  duties  faithfully,  is 
capitalized  "as  a  basis  for  unreason- 
able exactions"  and  used  to  pay 
dividends  on   watered  stock. 

The  protest  which  has  arisen  has 
increased  in  volume  and  intensity, 
until,  goaded  by  incessant  com- 
plaints and  the  general  discontent  of 
the  people,  the  officials  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  have  finally  been  driven 
by  the  sheer  force  of  public  opinion 
to  take  some  action  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  State,  which  have  been 
ignored  for  years.  Whether  the  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  will  furnish 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils 
complained  of  is  not  material  to  the 
present  inquiry,  which  concerns  more 
efficient    and   far-reaching    action     by 


the  Federal  Government  in  the  prem- 
ises. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  di- 
rectorate of  a  private  corporation  to 
create  wealth  to  the  extent  of  $14,- 
700, OOQ  annually  unless  they  were 
permitted  to  exercise  the  power  of 
taxation,  which  power  resides  ex- 
clusively in  the  sovereign.  In  other 
words,  a  corporation  which  operates 
a  public  highway  exercises  the  pow- 
ers of  the  sovereign.  Permission  to 
fix  rates  and  charges  for  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  property  is  per- 
mission to  exercise  an  attribute  to 
sovereignty.  The  public  highways  of 
the  country  are  constructed  for  pub- 
lic use,  to  accommodate  public  tra- 
vel and  secure  public  convenience. 
They  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Government.  The  sovereign  cannot 
surrender  its  power  over  its  high- 
ways, because  the  entire  community 
has  an  interest  in  preserving  the 
power  undiminished.  The  impair- 
ment of  the  power  in  the  least  de- 
gree would  render  the  carrier  su- 
preme and  make  the  State  subor- 
dinate. The  sovereign  cannot  sur- 
render it  any  more  than  it  3an  sur- 
render the  taxing  power  which  is 
essential  to  support  the  (Jovern- 
ment.  Yet  private  corporations,  in 
operating  the  public  highways  of  the 
country,  incidentally  exercise  the 
power  of  taxation  ;  but,  unlike  the 
sovereign,  they  exercise  this  power, 
as  their  business  is  now  conducted, 
largely  for  private  gain  and  emolu- 
ment. The  power  to  tax  can  be 
legitimately  exercised  only  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people.  It  must 
be  exercised  by  the  sovereign  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  pay  the  tax 
into  the  public  treasury  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  commonwealth,  to  operate 
the   machinerv   necessary   for   its    ad- 
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ministration.  The  public  highways 
of  the  countrj'  are  its  avenues  of 
commerce,  and  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  State,  for  without 
commerce  there  can  be  no  civiliza- 
tion. 

When,  therefore,  the  Government 
conferred  upon  a  private  corporation 
the  privilege  of  operating  a  public 
highway,  it  permitted  it  to  exercise 
a  high  special  privilege  and  to  per- 
form the  powers  of  the  sovereign. 
Under  our  system  it  was  deemed 
better  wisdom  to  allow  the  duty  of 
operating  these  highways,  which  are 
also  military  and  post  roads,  to  be 
performed  by  private  corporations, 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  would 
discharge  that  duty  faithfully  and 
well.  When  the  carrier  assumed  the 
duty  thus  imposed,  it  entered  into 
an  obligation  to  carry  for  all,  upon 
equal  terms  and  conditions,  and  to 
operate  the  highways  it  was  permit- 
ted to  construct,  primarily  for  the 
benefit,  use,  and  convenience  of  the 
public,  and  to  live  up  to  all  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  upon  common 
carriers.  To  this  end  these  corpora- 
tions were  created,  and  to  accomp- 
lish this  purpose  they  were  permitted 
to  be  called  into  being.  They  re- 
ceived their  charter  and  franchises 
as  trustees,  not  for  syndicated 
wealth,  but  for  the  people  who  com- 
pose the  government  which  conferred 
these  high  special  privileges.  The 
President  has  said  in  this  connec- 
tion in  his  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress in  discussing  the  delinquencies 
of  public  service  corporations,  "In 
special  privilege  they  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being." 

When  public  transportation  cor- 
porations fail  to  fulfil  their  mission, 
and  fail  to  achieve  the  ends  and 
purposes  of  their  creation,  they  have 
violated      their      charters,    and    the 


trusts  and  obligations  imposed  upon 
them.  The  indictment  against  them 
is  that  they  do  not  carry  for  all 
upon  equal  terms  and  conditions. 
They  do  not  move  traffic  with  ordin- 
ary celerity.  They  do  not  transport 
persons  in  comfort,  nor  at  times 
suited  to  public  convenience.  They 
do  not  furnish  adequate  equipment, 
trackage,  or  terminal  facilities  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  popu- 
lation and  the  expanding  volume  of 
business.  They  have  failed  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  duties  as 
carriers,  but  have  assumed  to  be- 
come miners,  shippers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

In  so  doing  they  have  acquired 
private  interests,  the  retention  of 
which  is  repugnant  to  their  public 
duties.  As  carriers,  exercising  spec- 
ial privileges  and  sovereign  power, 
they  have  allied  themselves  with 
commercial  enterprises.  They  have 
acquired  extensive  holdings  in  cor- 
porations engaged  in  mining  coal, 
producing  and  refining  oil,  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  iron,  steel, 
sugar,  and  ice  ;  as  dealers  in  cattle 
and  live  stock,  in  dressed  meats,  and 
in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  By 
giving  special  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  these  articles  over  the  public  high- 
ways to  corporations  in  which  they, 
as  directors  of  the  carrying  corpora- 
tions, are  interested— because  they 
own  stock  of  the  trusts  and  partici- 
pate in  their  dividends— they  practi- 
cally choose  who  shall  use  these 
highways,  to  the  exclusion  of  ship- 
pers not  thus  favored,  and  thereby 
make  them  no  longer  public  but  pri- 
vate. The  result  is  a  gigantic  con- 
spiracy against  trade  and  commerce, 
the  conspirators  being  the  public  car- 
riers and  the  great  trusts  with  which 
they  are  partners  and  allies.  The 
carriers  and  the  industrial  combines 
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have  practicallj'-  secured  a  monopoly 
of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

This  result,  so  far  as  the  carriers 
are  concerned,  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  exercise  of 
the  sovereign  power  which  the  carri- 
ers exercise  exclusively  in  operating 
the  public  highways  of  the  country. 
In  other  words,  the  creature  has  be- 
come, in  one  sense,  a  separate  branch 
of  the  Government,  co-ordinate  with 
the  creator  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereignty  conferred. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  has  a  right 
to  complain,  but  the  law  limits  its 
activities  to     commerce     within     the 


borders  of  the  State.  Its  courts 
have  the  power  to  enjoin  the  cor- 
poration which  it  created,  and  com- 
pel its  creature  to  give  the  State  of- 
ficials a  bill  of  particulars  before 
permitting  it  to  issue  more  stock. 
But  it  is  obvious,  from  the  facts 
above  referred  to,  that  the  issue  of 
this  stock  will  affect  directly  com- 
merce extending  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Minnesota.  This  aspect  of 
the  question  gives  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supreme  control  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  attaches  in  a  contro- 
versy which  affects  inter-State  com- 
merce. 


The  Man  Who  Wins 

The  man  who  wins  is  the    man  who 
works — 

The    man    who    toils    while    the    next 
man  shirks  ; 

The  man  who  stands  in  his  deep  dis- 
tress 

With  his  head  held  high  in  the  dead- 
ly press — 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 

The  man  who    wins  is   the     man   who 
knows 

The  value  of  pain  and  the  worth  of 
woes — 

Who   a  lesson  learns  from   the     man 
who  fails 

And    a    moral   finds    in   his    mournful 
wails  : 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 

The  man  who  wins  is  the    man    who 
stays 

In  the  unsought  paths  and  the  rocky 
ways, 

And,  perhaps,   who  lingers,  now  and 
then. 

To  help  some  failure  to  rise  again, 

Ah,  he  is  the  man  who  wins  ! 

— Baltimore   News. 


Waste  Heap  of  Industry 

BY    CLARENCE    H.    MARK    IN    THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

Mr.  Mark  makes  a  comparisou  between  unused  wealth  in  "  dumps  "  of  abandoned  mines  and 
the  economic  loss  resulting  from  accidents  in  industry.  In  the  present  industrial  prosperity 
slight  regard  for  human  life  is  shown.  He  endeavors  to  estimate  the  cost  of  accidents  in 
industry  in  terms  of  money  and  misery. 


NO  one  familiar  with  mining  op- 
erations needs  to  be  told  that 
in  the  "dumps"  of  many  mines 
in  the  silver  and  gold  belts  of  the 
west  there  lie  vast  treasures,  at  one 
time"  abandoned  as  worthless. 
Throughout  Colorado,  Mexico,  Utah 
and  other  states  there  are  many 
"abandoned"  and  "worked  out" 
mines,  the  dumps  of  which  contain 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable 
ore.  Why  have  the  dumps,  as  veil  as 
the  mines,  been  abandoned,  ^f  this  is 
true  ?  Because  at  the  time  the  Tnines 
were  worked,  the  milling  process  used 
was  not  suited  to  a  complete  i  educ- 
tion of  the  ore,  and  hence  luch  was 
run  through  as  worthless  tailings- 
Recently,  however,  with  the  inven- 
tion of  new  milling  processes,  many 
of  these  old,  abandoned  dumps  are 
being  worked  over,  and  many  a  wise 
investor,  who  has  discovered  and  re- 
milled  this  waste,  has  been  enriched 
during  the  past  few  decades. 

Briefly,  the  mine  dump  comipares 
clearly  with  the  waste  heap  of  in- 
dustry, or  better,  the  human  waste 
heap  resulting  from  industrial  con- 
ditions. While  the  average  American 
can  readily  understand  that  wealth 
lies  buried  in  the  mine  dumps,  the 
same  wide-awake  citizen  could  not  so 
easily  be  convinced  that  the  waste 
heap  of  industry  contains  treasures 
in  the  form  of  unused  productive  pow- 
er, and  hence,  of  economic  value  ;  or 
he  may  not  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  industrial  scrap  pile 
at  all. 

Concretely     expressing     the     above 


comparison  between  the  mineral  and 
industrial  waste  heap,  let  us  first 
get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  lat- 
ter term.  Even  the  humblest  citizen 
knows  that  this  country  is  rapidly 
gaining  the  industrial  supremacy  of 
the  world.  With  our  seemingly  inex- 
haustible resources  we  have  in  the 
past  few  decades  been  converting  the 
raw  material  into  salable  commodi- 
ties in  our  mills  and  factories,  and 
so  successfully  have  we  competed 
with  foreign  countries  that  last  year 
our  exports  amounted  to  over  seven 
hundred  million  dollars.  This  strug- 
gle for  industrial  supremiacy  has 
made  us  a  nation  of  factory  toilers 
and  mill  hands,  instead  of  agricul- 
turists and  individual  producers  as 
our  forefathers  were.  Of  the  twenty- 
nine  million  wage  earners  in  this 
country,  the  majority  are  toiling  in 
the  mills,  factories  and  mines,  and 
not  on  the  farms  or  even  in  the  of- 
lices.  The  artisan  has  become  de- 
pendent almost  entirely  upon  machin- 
ery for  his  daily  bread — he  no  longer 
owns  his  own  tools,  but  has  become 
a  cog  in  the  machinery  of  industry, 
and  now  makes  one-sixtieth  part  of 
a  shoe,  whereas  formerly  he  made 
the  whole. 

The  cost  of  production  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science— the  principle  that 
it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  conduct  a 
large  business  rather  than  a  small 
one,  now  dominates  our  industrial 
life,  and  the  individual  has  become 
almost  an  atom  in  the  condensation 
of  productive  power.  By  the  cost  of 
production     is     meant     the  combined 
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cost  of  raw  material,  labor,  etc.  The 
successful  purchasing  agent  must 
know  how  to  buy  material  at  the 
lowest  prices,  and  the  successful  em- 
ployment superintendent  must  know 
how  to  manipulate  labor  on  the  clos- 
est possible  margin,  for  the  cost  of 
labor  is  the  largest  item  in  the  cost 
of  production. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  just  said 
that  the  United  States  is  now  en- 
joying a  wave  of  prosperity,  based  on 
sound  industrial  progress,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  witnessed. 
This  is  the  truth.  We  all  feel  it- 
each  one  is  a  part  of  it,  and  proud  of 
the  fact.  But  how  many  of  us  stop 
to  think  of  the  economic  and  human 
waste  incident  to  our  present  indus- 
trial progress  ;  how  many  of  us  have 
had  a  real  vision  of  the  industrial 
human  waste  heap  in  which  are  bur- 
ied rich  economic  assets,  and  on 
which  are  whitening  the  bones  of 
hapless  artisans  injured  in  the  strug- 
gle. 

In  other  words,  how  many  people 
know  that  over  half  a  million  wage 
earners  are  annually  killed  or  injured 
in  industry  in  the  United  States 
alone  ?  The  speed  with  which  we 
have  been  moving  industrially  has 
blinded  us  to  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  and  the  resulting  loss  in  produc- 
tive power.  The  "dump"  created  by 
the  mills,  factories,  railroads,  etc., 
has  for  years  been  growing,  but  the 
killed  or  crippled  artisan  thrown 
thereon  by  a  profligate  system  of 
production  has  long  been  considered 
as  mere  human  tailings— worthless 
and  unworkable.  Expressed  other- 
wise, it  means  that  when  a  man, 
woman  or  a  child  has  been  mained  or 
killed  in  the  mill  or  factory,  the  inno- 
cent sufferer  has  been  turned  out  to 
join  the  ranks  of  those  similarly  situ- 
ated,   and    sooner    or    later    to     drift 


into  charity's  niggardly  maw,  after 
being  denied  the  right  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. Hence,  the  negligent  and  profli- 
gate methods  of  the  days  of  '49  and 
'81,  when  rich  mineral  was  allowed 
to  remain  unused,  are  being  duplicat- 
ed on  a  vast  scale  in  the  industrial 
world  of  a  later  day.  In  those  days 
men  got  rich  at  the  expense  of  na- 
ture, who  is  a  patient  sufferer.  To- 
day it  would  seem  that  the  pioneers 
of  a  new  industrial  era  are  enriching 
themselves  by  wasteful  use  of  the  en- 
ergies of  men,  women  and  children, 
only  to  cast  them  upon  the  waste 
heap  when  they  are  killed,  injured  or 
worn  out  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  a 
livelihood.  They,  too,  have  been  pat- 
ient sufferers.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  long  they  can  bear  the  burden. 

Looking  a  little  closer  at  the  mod- 
ern industrial  waste  heap,  let  us  ex- 
amine its  component  parts.  Of  what 
is  it  made,  and  from  what  sources  is 
it  created  ?  By  tracing  the  questions 
of  accidents  in  industry  as  they  have 
been  investigated  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  find  that  the  five  great  industries, 
railroading,  manufacturing,  mining, 
building  and  construction  and  agri- 
culture, are  the  main  contributors. 
The  steam  railroads  in  the  United 
States  annually  main  and  kill  one 
hundred  thousand  employes  and  pas- 
sengers, about  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
which  number  are  killed.  The  fac- 
tories and  mills  conservatively  add 
225  thousand  to  the  list  annually. 
With  the  rush  of  building  and  con- 
struction, it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  over  235,000  are  derived  from 
this  source.  John  Mitchell  has  esti- 
mated the  loss  in  mjining  at  12,000 
lives  yearly,  this  number  being  based 
on  incomplete  reports  of  only  fifteen 
of  the  thirty  mining  states.  To  com- 
plete the  list,  agriculture  adds  over 
9,000  accidents,  resulting  largely  from 
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the    introduction    of    modern    machin- 
ery. 

In  this  way  tlie  grand  total  of  the 
injured  and  killed  amounts  to  over 
575,000.  These  figures  are  based  on 
the  best  authorities  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  thorough  studies  of 
the  accident  question  made  in  Ger- 
many, Frence,  Switzerland,  etc.,  and 
upon  investigations  in  the  large  in- 
dustrial centres  among  us.  They  are 
admittedly  incomplete,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  were  a  complete  census 
of  accidents  taken,  the  real  number 
would  exceed  the  above  total  many 
fold. 

The  productive  power  lying  dor- 
mant upon  the  industrial  waste  heap 
is  arrived  at  by  comparative  statis- 
tics, and  by  actual  experiments  in 
re-establishing  the  injured  artisan,  as 
carried  on  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that 
about  40  per  cent,  of  industry's  crip- 
ples possess  a  certain  earning  power, 
but  under  present  conditions,  em- 
ployers do  not  hire  cripples,  though 
they  might  do  some  things  well.  The 
increased  liability  to  accident  is  the 
main   reason   for   this   discrimination. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
entire  number  of  both  partially  and 
totally  disabled  are  not  re-establish- 
ed in  other  lines  of  employment.  Fif- 
teen per  cent,  are  killed,  and  the  re- 
mainder, or  about  500,000,  are  com- 
pelled to  fight  a  one-sided  battle  for 
existence,  or  give  up  the  struggle  as 
hopeless,  for  those  who  can  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  work.  This  modern 
"slaughter  of  the  innocents"  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  saddest  blots  upon 
our  nation's  fair  name. 

Unconsciously,  the  industrial  sys- 
tem accountable  for  this  slaughter  is 
also  forced  to  meet  the  economic  loss. 
Considering  that  the  average  annual 
wage  of  the  artisan  is  $500,  the  loss 


in   earning   power   is    something     like 
two    hundred    and   fifty    million     dol- 
lars yearly.    In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that   the  loss  in  produc- 
tion,   through     enforced   idleness,     is 
twice  the  above  sum.     So  the  indus- 
trial scheme  must   bear  this   burden, 
and    attempt    to   save   the   waste     in 
other  ways— by   raising  the  price     of 
food  stuffs  and  rent,  and  by  reducing 
the  wage  scale,  or  at  best,  increasing 
the   latter   but   slightly.     As   a   m'at- 
ter  of  fact,  inflation  of  prices  and  oth- 
er methods  are  false  palliatives,   and 
only  tend   to   confuse  the   real    issue. 
But   the  above  loss   is  only  a   part 
of   the  evil   resulting   from   the  crea- 
tion of  industry's  waste  heap.   If  its 
half   million     integral   parts    are   not 
re-established— and  there      is       little 
chance  that  they  will   be— they  must 
sooner   or   later  become   public   char- 
ges—forced  into   poverty.     And   here, 
again,    the   economic   loss    is    terrify- 
ing—if they   are  driven   into   poverty 
—as   they   are  every   day.     We    know- 
that   it   costs   $6,000   yearly   to     sup- 
port a  pauper  throughout  his  natural 
life-time.     This   means   that   by   crip- 
pling and  killing  a  half-million  wage 
earners   annually,   the   United   States 
guarantees     to   pay  over   one   and     a 
half   billion  dollars  for  their  support 
during  their   natural   life-time.       Un- 
consciously, again,  the  employer,  the 
captain     of     industry,     and   even  the 
philanthropist,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
general     public,     help     to   bear     this 
heavy   burden   by   an     increased     tax 
rate. 

The  economic  loss  is  appalling 
enough,  but  the  cost  in  misery  and 
suffering,  the  demoralization  of  the 
home,  the  enforced  poverty  and  the 
loss  of  self-respect — in  a  word,  the 
social  loss — cannot  be  estimated  for 
the  present,  nor  as  to  the  effects  up- 
on future  generations.  , 
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With  the  above  significant  facts 
confronting  the  wage  earners  and  the 
general  public  with  equal  force,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  attention  oi 
labor  leaders,  manufacturers  and 
economists  is  being  directed  to  the 
question  of  accidents  in  industry  and 
remedies  to  obviate  the  resulting 
evils.  Along  preventative  lines  the 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
is  about  to  establish  a  "Social  Mu- 
seum" modeled  after  foreign  institu- 
tions of  the  same  kind.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  protective  devices  for  machin- 
ery is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  March, 
1907.  Constructive  employment  agen- 
cies, seeking  to  re-establish  the  par- 
tially disabled,  have  been  inaugurat- 
ed with  success  in  New  York,  Thi- 
cago  and  Cleveland.  Legislation  on 
the  prevention  of  accidents  is  rotori- 
ously  defective — only  seven  states 
having  any  semblance  of  laws  u  Uiis 
important  subject.  The  only  oional 
law  is  the  one  covering  safety  de- 
Waste  Heap  of  Industry — galley  two 
vices  on  railroads,  and  it  has  T'cver 
been  fully  enforced.  In  the  many 
dangerous  trades,  but  little  legisla- 
tion exists  to  make  employment  con- 
ditions more  healthful  and  operation 
safer.  As  a  nation  of  greedy  tellers, 
in  search  of  the  almighty  dollar,  we 
have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  ei  or- 
mity  of  the  slaughtering  process  go- 
ing t>n  all  about  us.  The  fact  that 
eleven  per  cent,  of  all  the  paupeis  in 
the  United  States  have  been  reduced 
to  dependence  through  needless  avci- 
dents  is  either  generally  unknovvn  or 
not  considered  in  the  rush  for  gain. 
The  fact  that  fully  two  million  peo- 
ple— wage  earners  and  their  dependent 
families— are  annually  crowded  to  the 
verge  of  poverty,  and  that  a  large 
percentage  are  actually  loici-d  into 
the  abyss  through  accidents  that 
might  largely  have  been  prevented,  is 
only  beginning  to  awaken  an  interest 


among  thoughtful  men  and  v»omen  in 
this  country.  In  itself,  i\is  deplor- 
able condition  is  a  sad  comm  ,'ntary 
on  our  national  morals,  in  aefease  of 
which  we  arose  en  masse  a  i;enera- 
tion  ago  to  free  the  black  sLves,  by 
which  we  are  not  actuated  to  free 
this  modern  host— who  are  uone  the 
less  slaves  to  machinery  and  '  he  p'^e- 
vailing  industrial  system. 

If  we  are  derelict  in  "nstituting  a 
campaign  of  prevention,  we  ^  even 
more  so  in  attempting  to  recompense 
the  sufierers  from  accidents.  'C\m--  time 
may  be  far  distant,  but  it  is  ceitivin 
to  come,  when  the  injuied  atvisan, 
now  thrown  ruthlessly  upon  an  in- 
adequate and  vicious  charitable  sys- 
tem for  support,  will  be  indemnified 
for  his  loss  and  the  denial  of  the 
right  to  work. 

In  this  respect  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  foreign  countries,  and  es- 
pecially Germany,  where  the  system 
of  accident,  sickness  and  old  age  in- 
surance has  reached  its  highest  per- 
fection as  a  national  compulsory 
measure.  In  the  above  country,  19,- 
87 6, 02*^5  workers,  in  all  lines,  were  in- 
sured in  1904,  representing  the  great 
bulk  of  the  wage  earning  population. 
The  insurance  is  of  three  kinds — acci- 
dent, sickness  and  old  age.  Tlie  first 
two  are  giving  complete  satisfaction. 
The  latter,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  fully  tested.  In  1904  about  thir- 
ty million  dollars  were  paid  out  in 
accident  insurance,  the  expense  being 
borne  largely  by  the  employer.  In 
the  sickness  class,  the  expense  is 
shared  alike  by  the  employer,  employe 
and  the  G-overnment.  The  concensus 
of  opinion  in  Germany  is  that  com- 
pulsory industrial  insurance  has  come 
to  stay.  The  main  reasons  for  its 
retention  and  enlargement  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  yearly  lessening  the  fric- 
tion between  capital  and  labor,  tend- 
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ing  to  decrease  the  number  of  acci- 
dents and  adequately  caring  for  those 
injured. 

In  our  own  country,  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois  are  the  only  states  that 
have  investigated  the  subject  of  work- 
ingmen's  insurance.  At  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  strong  resolutions 
were  adopted  favoring  more  effective 
legislation  on  this  question,  and 
gradually   the  press   is   taking  it    up 


in  earnest,  as  its  principles  are  bet- 
ter understood.  By  such  a  system  of 
indemnification,  coupled  with  ade- 
quate preventive  measures  only,  can 
the  present  waste  of  money  and  en- 
ergy be  saved. 

The  plea  that  the  sacrifice  of  human 
life  on  such  a  scale  is  but  the  price 
that  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  our 
remarkable  industrial  progress  will 
soon  be  looked  upon  as  barbarous-  and 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  people. 


Don't  Let  Your  Past  Spoil 
Your  Future. 

There  is  nothing  more  depressing 
than  dwelling;  upon  lost  opportuni- 
ties or  a  misspent  life.  Whatever 
your  past  has  been,  forget  it.  If  it 
throws  a  shadow  upon  the  present, 
or  causes  melancholy  or  despondency, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  helps 
you,  there  is  not  a  single  reason  whv 
you  should  retain  it  in  your  mem- 
ory and  there  are  a  thousand  rea- 
sons why  you  should  bury  it  so  deep- 
ly that  it  can  never  be  resurrected. 

The  future  is  your  uncut  block  of 
marble.  Beware  how  you  smite  it. 
Don't  touch  it  without  a  programme. 
Don't  strikfe  a  blow  with  your  chisel 
without  a  model,  lest  you  ruin  and 
mar  forever  the  angel  which  lives 
within  the  block  ;  but  the  past  mar- 
ble, which  you  have  carved  into 
hideous  images,  which  have  warped 
and  twisted  the  ideals  of  your 
youth,  and  caused  you  infinite  pain 
need  not  ruin  nor  mar  the  uncut 
block  before  you. 

— O.  S.  Marden,  in  Success  Magazine. 


When  the  World  Laughs 

BY    MARVIN    DANA,    IN    LIPPINCOTT  S 

The  writer  gives  us  a  collection  of  jests  which,  though  time-worn,  still  retain  their 
humour.  An  examination  of  many  of  witticisms  will  reveal  both  sense  and  shrewdness  on 
the  part  of  the  narrator. 


TPIE  prosperity  of  the  jest  lies 
chiefly  in  the  ear  of  him  who 
hears,  as  does  beauty  in  the 
eye  of  him  who  sees.  Beyond  that  it 
lies  in  the  personality  of  the  narra- 
tor. To  analyze  further  is  not  of 
much  avail.  A  request  to  define  beau- 
ty once  elicited  the  apt  answer  : 
"That  is  the  question  of  a  blind 
man."  To  him  who  required  such  a 
definition,  all  definitions  would  be 
useless.  So  of  humor  :  the  only  one 
requiring  a  definition  of  humor  is  he 
who  has  no  sense  of  it,  and  all  the 
definitions  in  the  world  would  never 
make  him  understand  what  it  was. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  draw  any 
exact  line  of  division  between  wit 
and  humor,  though  many  have  tried 
to  do  so.  They  are,  in  truth,  but 
diffierent  sides  of  the  same  thing. 
Humor  is  nature,  we  know  ;  wit  is 
art.  Humor  has  its  source  in  the 
emotions  ;  wit  in  the  intellect.  From 
humor  comes  laughter,  but  wit  may 
fail  to  bring  even  so  much  as  a  smile. 
Nero  made  a  ghastly  play  on  Sene- 
ca's name  when  he  passes  sentence 
on  the  philosopher  :  "Se  neca"— a 
bald  decree  that  the  wise  man  should 
kill  himself.  Here  is  grim  cleverness, 
but  hardly  of  a  kind  to  excite  laugh- 
ter. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure— a  sudden 
contrast  between  the  expected  and 
the  actual  v/ill  provoke  laughter,  un- 
less a  more  serious  emotion  inter- 
venes. Any  departure  from  the  line 
of  expression  or  deportment  sanction- 
ed by  common  useage  has  everywhere 
and  always  been  a  fertile  source  of 
laughter,  of  caricature,  and  of  satire. 


Fun  is  often  purely  local  in  its  char- 
acter. An  African  tribe  roared  with 
laughter  when  a  missionary  told 
them  that  the  world  was  round.  One 
mikado  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  fit 
of  laughter  after  hearing  that  the 
American  people  ruled  themselves. 

The  Chinese  have  their  humorous 
tales  that  would  be  likely  to  tickle 
the  risibilities  of  the  people  of  al- 
most any  other  nation.  For  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  ancient  tales  is  of  a 
man  condemned  to  wear  the  thief's 
collar. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  get  into 
this  scrape  ?"  a  friend  asked  him. 

"Oh,  it  was  this  way,"  was  the 
answer.  "I  was  walking  along  the 
road  when  I  chanced  to  see  a  piece  of 
old  hay-band  rope.  I  knew  it  was  of 
no  value  to  any  one,  and  as  no  one 
claimed  it,  I  took  it  home  with  me." 

"But  why  did  they  make  the  pun- 
ishment so  severe  for  a  little  thing 
like  that  ?"  the  friend  demanded, 
much  astonished. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  culprit  re- 
plied, "unless  it  was  because  there 
was  an  ox  at  the  end  of  the  rope." 

The  classic  Greeks  cracked  many  a 
jest  that  has  provoked  the  laughter 
of  the  generations  since.  Hierocles, 
who  was  a  Platonic  philosopher  at 
Alexandria,  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  compiled  a  book  of  twenty- 
one  jokes,  called  "Asteia."  Many  of 
these  are  quoted  to-day  as  Irish 
bulls,  which  is  hardly  fair  either  to 
Greek  or  to  Hibernian.  It  was  Hier- 
ocles who  told  of  the  simpleton  that 
resolved  never  to  enter  the  water  un- 
til  he  had   learned  to  swim  ;   of     the 
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man  who  determined  to  teach  his 
horse  to  live  without  food,  and  had 
reduced  the  animal  to  a  straw  a  day, 
and  was  just  about  to  reduce  the 
diet  still  further  when  the  animal 
chanced  to  die,  thus  spoiling  the  ex- 
periment ;  of  the  horse-owner  who 
carried  about  a  brick  from  his  man- 
sion as  a  sample  of  the  building  for 
exhibition  to  prospective  buyers  ;  of 
the  curious  person  who  stood  before 
his  mirror  with  his  eyes  shut  in  or- 
der to  see  how  he  looked  when  he 
was  asleep.  The  man  who  caught  a 
crow,  and  determined  to  keep  it  so 
as  to  learn  from  his  own  observation 
whether  or  not  the  bird  would  really 
live  two  hundred  years,  and  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  who  clung  to  the 
anchor  to  keep  from  sinking,  are  also 
examples  of  this  ancient  philoso- 
pher's homor.  Still  another  of  the 
anecdotes  in  "'Asteia"  cites  the  case 
of  a  man  who  demanded  of  an  ac- 
quaintance whether  it  was  he  or  his 
brother  who  had  recently  been  bur- 
ied. 

Among  the  Germans,  we  find  a  hu- 
mor and  wit  extensive  and  admir- 
able. The  chief  characteristic,  so 
far  as  one  exists,  is  a  certain  quality 
based  on  investigation  into  the  rea- 
son of  things  ;  it  is  almost  metaphy- 
sical— sometimes  quite  physical — as 
here  : 

A  little  boy,  strolling  with  his 
mother  along  Unter  den  Linden,  ob- 
served with  interest  the  young  misses 
of  a  seminary  taking  their  daily  pa- 
rade. The  girls  were  walking  two  by 
two.  In  front  were  the  youngest, 
their  skirts  to  their  knees  ;  after 
them  came  the  others  in  the  order  of 
their  ages,  their  skirts  increasing 
with  their  years  ;  last  of  all  came 
the  young  ladies,  whose  skirts  reach- 
ed even  to  the  pavement. 

"Mamma,"     questioned     the     little 


boy,    "why  is  it  that  the  girls'   legs 
grow^  shorter  as  they  grow  older  ?" 

Yet  the  best  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man jesting  is  its  excellence,  which 
must  appeal  to  all  the  world.  Though 
the  story  has  been  claimed  for  both 
French  and  English  waiters,  it  was 
a  German,  Heine,  who  wrote  to  an 
author  from  whom  he  had  received  a 
book  : 

"I  shall  lose  no  time  in  rea'ding 
it." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  striking  com- 
parison made  by  another  Frenchman, 
the  gastronome  Brillat  Savarin,  that 
a  dinner  without  cheese  is  like  a 
beautiful  woman  with  only  one  eye. 
Often  French  wit  is  of  the  merely 
absurd  sort,  like  much  of  our  own. 
Thus  it  was  a  French  courtier  who 
said  of  a  famous  for  obesity  that  he 
found  him  sitting  all  around  a  table 
by  himself.  That  is  really  better 
than  our  modern  American  jest  on 
the  approaching  fat  man  :  "Here 
comes  a  crowd." 

Here  is  a  French  joke  that  is  ra- 
ther English  in  character  :  The 
Marquis  de  Favieres,  notorious  for 
his  impecuniosity,  called  on  a  man  of 
means  named  Barnard,   and  said  : 

"Monsieur,  I  am  going  to  astonish 
you.  I  am  the  Marquis  de  Favieres. 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  I  come  to 
borrow  five  hundred  louis." 

"Monsieur,"  Barnard  replied,  "I 
am  going  to  astonish  you  much  more. 
I  know  you,  and  I  am  going  to  lend 
them." 

Yet  the  typical  French  story  al- 
ways has  a  sting  in  it,  like  the  fam- 
ous one  of  the  wife  who  died,  which 
has  gone  over  the  world  in  varying 
guise.  In  the  village  of  Poitou  a  w^o- 
man  fell  into  a  trance.  After  the 
Poitevin  custom,  she  was  wrapped  in 
a  sheet  to  be  carried  to  the  ceme- 
tery ;  but  as  the  procession  was  pass- 
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ing  through  a  narrow  road  a  thorn 
of  the  wayside  pierced  the  sheet, 
wounded  her  so  that  the  blood  flow- 
ed, and  she  awoJ^e.  Fourteen  years 
later  the  woman  really  died,  and 
again  was  borne  towards  the  grave. 
As  the  procession  passed  through  the 
narrow  road,  the  husband  called  • 

"Not  so  near  the  hedge,  friends  ! 
Not  so  near  the  hedge  !" 

Dutch  humor  and  wit  are  .lot  of  a 
sort  to  appeal  to  us  often.  The  T)C0- 
ple  of  Holland  are  rarely  sarcastic  ; 
their  fun-making  is  of  a  most  pon- 
derous kind.  Once  on  a  time  a  con- 
troversy started  between  Holland 
and  Zealand,  and  the  argument  con- 
tinued for  two  years.  The  thrilling 
question  at  issue  was  :  Does  the  cod 
take  the  hook,  or  does  the  hook  take 
the  cod  ?  Let  this  illustration  suf- 
fice. 

As  to  the  English,  they  are  not 
dull,  as  we  sometimes  contend  ;  they 
are  merely  different.  For  the  rest, 
the  English,  or  rather  the  British, 
wit  and  humor  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  best  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  American.  Indeed,  in  the 
colonies  we  are  apt  to  find  the  spirit 
which  we  claim  as  essentially  Ameri- 
can in  the  fun  of  every-day.  A  Cana- 
dian story  is  told  of  a  raw  Irish  girl 
who  went  to  a  clergyman  and  asked 
to  know  what  fee  he  charged  for 
marrying.  She  was  told,  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  After  an  interval  of  a 
few  weeks,  she  appeared  again,  pre- 
sented the  specified  sum,  and  bade 
the  minister  go  ahead. 

"Where  is  the  bridegroom  ?"  the 
clergyman  inquired. 

"What  !"  cried  Bridget,  in  amazed 
indignation.  "Don't  you  furnish  the 
man  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  ?" 
.  As  a  rule,  humor,  rather  than  wit, 
is  the  British  characteristic.  The  fun 
is  bound  in  absurd  situations  that 
have  no  suggestion  of  malice  towards 


any  one.  Dickens  tells  of  two  men 
who  were  about  to  be  hanged,  and 
were  together  on  a  scaffold  erected  in 
a  public  place.  All  about  them,  be- 
low, an  imimense  concourse  waited. 
At  this  moment  a  bull  which  was  be- 
ing taken  to  market  ran  amuck  in  the 
crowd,  and  began  goring  persons 
right  and  left.  Bill,  on  the  scaffold, 
turned   to   his   companion,   and   said  : 

"I  say,  Jim,  it's  a  good  thing 
we're  not  in  that  crowd." 

Another  English  joke  is  of  a  vege- 
tarian who  proposed  to  a  woman, 
whereupon  she  delivered  herself  of  the 
following  scathing  words  :  "Go  along 
with  you  !  What  ?  Be  flesh  of  your 
flesh,  and  you  a-lining  on  cabbage  ? 
Go  and  marry  a  grass  widow  !" 

I  doubt  if  more  of  wit  and  humor 
were  ever  put  into  a  single  word 
than  in  Punch's  famous  advice  to 
those  about  to  get  married  :  "Don't!" 

In  the  same  line  of  thought  is  the 
remark  of  a  London  woman  of  the 
East  End  who  went  to  a  hospital  for 
treatment. 

"Who  did  this  ?"  asked  the  sur- 
geon. "Some  of  these  bruises  and 
cuts  are  very  serious.  Was  it  your 
husband  ?" 

"Lor'  bless  ye,  no  !"  came  the 
answer.  "W'y  my  'usband  'e's  more 
like  a  friend  nor  a  'usband  !" 

So  of  the  two  intoxicated  indivi- 
duals who  solemnly  went  to  bed  in 
the  gutter  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
morning.  After  some  time  one  of 
them  spoke  indignantly  : 

"I  shay,  le's  go  t'nuzzer  hotel.  This 
leakish." 

Quite  different,  but  equally  harm- 
less, is  the  reply  in  the  following  : 
A  tramp  with  a  very  red  nose  begged 
alms  of  a  severe  spinster,  who  asked 
bluntly  :  "What  makes  your  nose  so 
red  ?" 

"That  nose  o'  mine,  mum,"  said 
the   tramp   haughtily,    "is   a  blushin' 
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with  pride,  'cause  it  ain't  stuck  into 
other  folks 's  business." 

The  grotesque  in  humor  is  not  so 
common  among  the  British  as  with 
us,  but  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
it  was  Thackeray's  reference  to  an 
oyster  so  large  that  it  took  two  men 
to  swallow  it  whole.  But  let  us 
pass  to  the  puns,  of  which  the  Bri- 
tish are  notoriously  fond. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  study  se- 
parately the  wit  and  humor  of  the 
English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish. 
It  is  a  vile  calumny  that  it  requires 
a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke 
into  a  Scotchman's  skull  ;  and  some 
of  the  brightest  of  Britain's  wits 
have  been  Irishmen.  It  is  character- 
istic, however,  that  most  of  the  jests 
anent  the  Scotch  have  to  do  with 
their  penuriousness,  while  those  about 
the  Irish  are  in  the  form  of  bulls. 
An  illustration  of  the  former  is  the 
story  of  a  Scotchman  who,  when  be- 
set by  three  footpads,  made  a  des- 
perate resistaoce  and  injured  his  ad- 
versaries severely.  When  at  last  he 
was  overpowered  and  searched,  all 
they  found  on  him  was  a  crooked 
sixpence.    One  of  the  robbers  said  : 

"If  he  had  had  eighteenpence  he'd 
have  killed  the  three  of  us." 

There  is,  too,  that  classic  in 
Punch,  of  the  Scotchman  returned 
from  a  visit  to  London,  who  said  : 

"I  had  na  been  there  an  hour  when 
bang  !    went  saxpense  !" 

Sir  Boyle  Roche,  who  was  famous 
for  his  slips  in  the  use  of  language, 
wrote  in  a  letter  :  "At  this  very  mo- 
ment,     my     dear  ,    I   am  writing 


this  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other."  He  declared  in 
a  speech  before  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  that  "single  misfortunes 
never  come  alone,  and  the  greatest  of 
all  possible  misfortunes  is  usually 
followed  by  a  greater." 

Another  well-meaning  Irishman  said 
to  a  distinguished  man  on  whom  he 
hoped  to  make  a  good  impression  : 
"Sir,  if  you  ever  come  within  a  mile 
of  my  house,  I  hope  you  will  stop 
there." 

Again,  one  gentleman  remarked  to 
another,  refereeing  to  a  third  :  "You 
are  thin,  and  I  am  thin,  but  he's  as 
thin  as  the  two  of  us  put  together." 

We  have  the  meditative  humor  of 
the  German,  as  where  the  widow, 
brooding  over  her  deceased  spouse, 
remarked  plaintively  : 

"If  John  hadn't  blowed  into  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun,  I  guess  he'd  'a' 
got  plenty  of  squirrels.  It  was  such 
a  good  day  for  them  !" 

We  have  even  the  moralizing  of  the 
Turk  :  A  little  girl,  having  been 
naughty,  was  told  by  her  mother  to 
add  to  her  usual  prayer  a  petition 
that  God  would  make  her  a  better 
girl.  So  she  said  :  "And  please,  God, 
make  Nellie  a  good  little  girl."  Then, 
with  pious  resignation  :  "Neverthe- 
less, O  God,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be 
done." 

Often  we  are  cynical,  like  the 
French.  A  husband  said  that  when 
he  was  first  married,  he  so  adored 
his  bride  that  he  wanted  to  eat  her. 
Afterwards,  he  was  sorry  that  he 
hadn't. 
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Exhibition  of  Russian  Art  in  Paris. 
Imperial   Arts    and    Crafts    Schools, 

Vienna. 
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Drawings  and  Sketches  by  Modern 
Masters. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Winter  Exhibition  of  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 

Ejhibition  of  Arts-Crafts  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago. 

IRISH  MONTHLY. 

Shadow    and    Substance.      By    Rev. 

David  Bearne. 
Woman  and  Child.     By  Rev.  P.   A. 

Canon  Sheehan, 
The    Spanish    Adventurers.      By   M. 

Brown. 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

The  Too-Traveled  Kings.  By  Mar- 
ion Butler. 

Pat  Cronin  and  the  Foretellin'  Lady 
By   Ellis  Parker  Butler. 

The  Convict  Strain.  By  E.  Robin- 
son. 

The  Accomplished  Mrs.  Thompson. 
By   Norval   Richardson. 

Miss  Merriam's  Groom.  By  Harold 
R.    Durant. 

The  Fighting  Death.  By  Will  Lev- 
ington   Comfort. 

The  Legend  of  Tannhauser.  By 
George  L.  Knapp. 

The  American  Gentleman.  By 
M.  Thomas  Antrim. 

LONDON. 

The  Story  of  the  Savoy  Opera.    By 

Leonard  Rees. 
Alcibiades.     By  E.  Neibit. 
My     Impressions     of    America.    By 

Tom  Browne. 
The  Great  Parrot  Story.     By  Frank 

Richardson. 
The    "Cockerels"    of   Poultry   Lane. 

A.  Ferguson. 
The  Prisoner  of  Yeldiz. 
Where  is  the   Earth  Going  To  ?     C 

Flammarion. 
The  Heir  of  Otterburn. 


Tales    of   .The    Buccaneers.    By   M. 

Forrest. 
Two  Millions  of  Money  for  Minding 

London. 

METROPOLITAN. 

History   of   The   Mexican   War.    By 

Dr.   Robert   McNutt   McElroy. 
The  Future  of  the  Motor  Boat.  By 

W.   S.  Dudley. 
The  Alaskan  Seal  Fisheries. 
The    New    Criminal.     By    Broughtoti 

Brandenburg. 
The  Congo  Free  State. 
The     Passion     of     Iron.     By  Homer 

Saint   Gaudens. 

MONTHLY    REVIEW. 

The  Premier  and  Imperial  Defence. 

Humanity  and  Stimulants. 

Dante  and  Botticelli. 

The  Secrets  of  Japanese  Patriotism. 

Spiritualism. 

Steady  Floating  Marine  Structures. 

MOODY'S. 

The  Money  Market.  By  John  P. 
Ryan. 

National  Currency  or  Bank  Cur- 
rency.    By    Wharton    Barker. 

Shrinkage  in  Security  Values.  By 
Charles  F.   Speare.^ 

Japan,  Financially  and  Industrially. 
By  Henry  George,  Jr. 

Confessions  of  a  Speculator.  By 
Ben  Thayer. 

MUNSEY'S. 

What  We  Know  About  the  Sun.  Pro- 
fessor  T.    J.    J.    See. 

The  Home  Life  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan.     Willis   J.   Abott. 

The  Great  Stock  Exchanges  of  the 
World.     Alexander  Dana  Noyes. 

What  New  York  Owes  to  Tweed. 
Walter  L.  Hawley. 

The  Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron  in 
America.  Part  XI.,  Birmingham 
and  Peublo.     Newton  Sent. 
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NEW   ENGLAND. 

"For  the  Honor  of  Britt's  Busters." 
By  Holman  F.  Day. 

What's  Doing  at  Washington.  By 
David  S.  Barry. 

American  Shipping  and  Pending 
Shipping  Legislation.  By  D.  Per- 
ry Rice. 

New  Orleans  in  Transition.  By 
Frank    Putnam. 

A  Singer  of  Southcreek.  By  M. 
Ward  Cameron. 

Nineteenth  Century  Boston  Journa- 
lism. 

OUT  WEST. 

A  New  Mexican  Baron.  By  George 
Baker  Anderson. 

The  Alvarado  Squatters'  League. 
By  Charles  H.  Shinn. 

Some  Leaves  From  a  California  Cal- 
endar.    By  E.  Griffith. 

Coyote  Goes  the  Sun  Road.  By 
John    Yanee    Chenej'. 

From  Fifty  Years  Ago.  By  Chris- 
topher   Stapleton. 

Orleans  Indian  Legends.  By  Mel- 
cena  Burns. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

Tournament  of  Roses.  By  A.  A. 
Pearson. 

What  The  Stars  Foretold.  By  E.  P. 
Seabury. 

Waste  Heap  of  Industry.  By  C.  H. 
Mark. 

Scaling  Mount  Shasta.  By  F.  J. 
Koch,  A.B. 

Old  Plymouth  Path  New  Trod.  By 
F.  S.  Drenning. 

The  City  of  Mexico.  By  N.  J.  Man- 
son. 

Tales  of  The  Sea.     By  A.  H.  Dutton. 

PACIFIC   MONTHLY. 

Moose  Hunting  in  Alaska.     By  Per- 

cival  Nash. 
Sitting  Bull,  the  Irreconcible. 


Life  of  Frederick  Norris.     By  Deni- 

son  Hailey  Clift. 
The  Settler.     By  Mr.  Witaker. 

PALL  MALL. 

The  Prime  Minister  at  Downing 
Street. 

How  He  Met  The  Midshipman.  By 
H.    C.   Bailey. 

The  Summons  of  Sir  Ganeshpur.  By 
Newman  Wright. 

Square.     By  Lawrence  Molt. 

The  Training  of  the  Modern  Detec- 
tive.    By  Professor  Reiss. 

The  Long  Trail.  By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. 


PEARSON'S. 


By 


The    Romance    of    Aaron    Burr. 
Alfred   Henry  Lewis. 

A  Dinner  to  the  Fleet.  By  Law- 
rence Perry. 

Light-Fingered  Gentry.  By  David 
Graham   Phillip. 

The  Dethronement  of  Nicholas  II. . . 

The  New  Voice  of  Ireland.  By  An- 
drew Dangerfield. 

The  Corrector  of  Destinies.  By  Mel- 
ville Davisson  Post. 

PEARSON'S    (ENGLISH). 

Vaiti   of  the  Islands.     By  B.   Grim- 

shaw. 
The  Craze  for  Collecting.     By     Mrs. 

John  Lane, 
Barret's   Boy.     By   F.   Pope. 
A  Sensational  Capture.     By  M.  Ince. 
How     London     Talks.     By     W.     T. 

Roberts. 

PEOPLE'S. 

The   Castle   of  Doubt.     By   John  H. 

Whitson. 

Chatham's  Choice.  By  Brand  Whit- 
lock. 

The  Return  of  Shepner.  By  Newton 
A.  Fuessle. 

Mr.  Mitchell — Detective.  By  Rod- 
rigues  Ottolenque. 
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In  the  Name  of  Justice.     By  Clinton 

Dangerfield. 
His  Appointed  Place,     By  J.   Truitt 

Bishop. 
Perfection    of    Artificial   Gem* 

POPULAR. 

Robbers'  Roost.  By  William  Mac- 
Leod.  Raine. 

The  Failure  of  Blue  Pete.  By  G.  R. 
Chester. 

My  Oriental  Partner.  By  F.  B. 
Cook. 

Medical  Stories.  By  W.  B.  M.  Fer- 
guson. 

PUTMAN'S. 

Emily  Emmin's  Papers.  By  C. 
Wells. 

The  Longfellow  Town.  By  Stephen 
Cammett. 

Walt  Whitman.  By  Gerald  Stan- 
ley. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  By  Hen- 
ry  W.   Lucy. 

Americans  in  England.  By  H.  Rit- 
chie. 

The  Unknown  Isle.  By  Pierre  de 
Coulevain. 

QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

Imperial  Unity  and  Colonial  Con- 
ference. 

The  Growth  of  The  Historical  Novel. 

The    Charity    Organization    Society.. 

Ruskin  and  the  Gothic  Revival. 

The  Dukes  of  Athens. 

British  Sea-Fisheries. 

Recent  Developments  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Criticism. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

READER. 

An  Error  in  Proportion.     By  Ralph 

Henry  Barbour, 
Motor  Matrimony.     By    Ellis  Parker 

Butler. 
1,000    Miles    in    1,000    Minutes.    By 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 


A  Skylark  and  What  Came  of  It.  By 

William  H.  Thomson. 
The   South  American   Situation.     By 

Albert  Hale. 
Shaking  the   Shackles.     By     Charles 

A.  Bramble. 
Our      Own      Times.     By   William    J. 

Lampton. 

READER. 

The  Nation  Versus  State's  Rights. 
The  Port  of  Missing  Men. 
The  South  American  Situation. 
Afar  From  Elsinore. 
Fact  and  Faith. 
Our  Own  Times. 

REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS    (AMERI- 
CAN). 

James  Bryce  as  Envoy  to  America. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 
The     Longfellow     Centenary.         By 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 
Seventy  Years  of  Systematic  Giving. 

By  Joseph  Bartlett  Seabury. 
The     Demoralization      of     American 

Railroads. 
Italian  Cotton-Growers  in  Arkansas. 

By  Alfred  Holt  Stone. 
Preventing     Frauds  Upon     Farmers. 

By  John  Phillips   Street. 
Curlizing  Values   of   Missions.       By 

Cyrus  C.  Adams. 

ROD   AND    GUN. 

The  Winter  Sport  in  Montreal.     By 

F.  W.  Lee. 
The  Delights  of  a  Snowshoe  Tramp. 

By  T.   Muriel  Merrell. 
Hake  Fishing  Through  the  Ice.    By 

Charles  Mclntyre. 
Our    Deer    and    Their    Enemies.     By 

Ernest  J.  McVeigh. 

ROYAL. 

Mummers  Who  Motor. 
Big   Families.     By   F.   E.   Baily. 
A  Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Undergrad- 
uate. 
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Where   We   Get   Our  Ideas.     By  W. 

S.   Campbell. 
Survivors'  Tales  of  Great  Events.  By 

Walter  Wood. 

SPECTATOR. 

January  12.  Russia,  Persia  and  Bri- 
tain, Future  Policy  of  the  Union- 
ist Party,  The  Coming  German 
Elections,  Our  National  Prosperity, 
Britain  and  the  European  Concert, 
A  Bishop's  Advice  to  the  Clergy, 
Rumenzori,  Scholarships         at 

Schools   and  Universities. 

January  19.  The  Latest  Encyclical, 
Devolution  and  Home  Rule,  A  Ger- 
man Missionary  of  Empire,  The 
New  Year  in  Russia,  The  Motor  In- 
dustry and  Motor  Racing,  The  Dif- 
fusion of  Deference,  Women's  Em- 
ployment, The  Value  of  Game. 

January  26.  Britain  and  the  Un- 
ited States,  Irish  University  Prob- 
lem, A  Real  Yellow  Peril.  Ration- 
al Charity,  The  Edalji  Case  and 
the  Home  Office,  Noscitur  a  Sociis, 
About  Dictionaries,  The  Other  Side 
of  Fog. 

February  2.  The  Elections  in  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Bryce's  Announcement, 
The  French  Bishops  and  the  Re- 
public, Policy  of  the  Labor  Party, 
Cabs  and  Taximeters,  A  Jacobbean 
Educationist,  History  and  Life,  An 
Object  for  a  Walk. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

January  12.  The  Persian  Future,  In- 
tercolonial Preference,  The  Steam- 
ship Struggle,  The  Unemployed 
Season,  Clerical,  Medical  and  Gen- 
eral Insurance,  The  Golden  Age,  by 
Lawrence  Bengon,  Some  Memories 
of  Gardens,  by  Alexander  I.  Shand. 

January  19.  Election  Prospects  in 
Germany,  French  Christianity  at 
Bay,  Our  Friend  and  Guest  the 
Amir,  The  Thousand  Million  Mark, 


Domestic  Risks,  Plays,  Commercial 
and  Uncommercial,  Theatre-Music 
Torture. 
January  26.  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  The  Last  Infirmity,  The 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Govern- 
ment, Another  Irish  University 
Litter,  The  Most  Suitable  Insur- 
ance Policy,  The  Prophet  and  the 
Earthquake. 

February  2.  The  Democratic  Re- 
verse in  Germany,  Mr.  Birrell  in 
Ireland,  Statesmen  and  Contempt, 
The  Mathematical  Tripos,  The  Mu- 
tual Life  Case,  Some  Memories  of 
Gardens. 

SATURDAY   EVENING   POST. 

January  19 — 

The  Tree  of  Dreams.    By  Robert  W. 

Chambers. 
The  Stronger  Will.     By     Henry     C. 

Rowland. 
Sleeping  Out-of-Doors  at  Home.    By 

Charles   F.   Burrows,   M.D. 
Sampson  Rock  of  Wall  Street.    By 

Edwin  Fefevre. 

January  26 — 

Some  Unsolved  Problems  in  Survey. 

By  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D. 
The    Sheep    Woman.    By   E.    Elliott 

Peake. 
Poor  Man's  Land.     By  Rex  Beach. 
The     Unknown     Door.     By     Arthur 

Stringer. 
The     Rise     of     Harriman.    By  Will 

Payne. 

February  2 — 

Simple  Spelling.     By  Owen  Wister. 

In  Greater  Grub  Street.    By  Jas.  H. 

Collins. 
Raising  the  Boy.     By  Joseph  Medill 

Patterson. 
Edward     A.     Sothern.    By  William 

Winter. 
Hunting  the  Good  and  the  Great.  By 
Cromwell   Childe. 
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February  9 — 

The  Price  of  Beef.  By  Emmerson 
Hough. 

The  Black  Company.  By  Arthur 
Stringer. 

Putting  on  a  Play.  By  Lynch  Wil- 
liams. 

A  Trace  of  Poison.  By  Robert  Her- 
rick.| 

The  Cave  Man.     By  John  Corbin. 

The  Senator's  Secretary. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

Impressions  of  Contemporary  France. 

By  Prof.  Barett  Wendells. 
Abijah  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Em- 

majane.     By  K.  Douglas  Wiggin. 
Dowkn  the  Seine  in  a  Motor  Boat.  By 

E.  C.  Peixetto.  . 
Some  Letters  of  E.  L.  Godkin. 

SMART  SET. 

"On  Making  Believe."  By  Arthur 
Sullivant  Hoffman. 

Creeping   Rails.     By   Arthur     Strin- 
ger. 
Some   very  fine  poems  by   famous 

writers  grace  its  pages. 

SMITH'S. 

The  Whirlpool.     By  A.  O'Hagan. 

On  Generosity.  Charles  Battell 
Loomis. 

The  Last  of  the  Blackwells.  E.  El- 
liott Peake. 

Shall  We  Tax  Wealth?  Charles  H. 
Cochrane. 

The  Passing  Hour. 

The  Understanding  Mother.  By  L. 
Bell. 

Where  Love  Leads.  By  Charles  Gar- 
vice. 

The  Out-of-Town  Girl  in  New  York. 
By  G.  M.  Gould. 

SUBURBAN  LIFE. 

Porches  and  Verandah.    Edward  R. 

Stout 
A  Suburban  Garden  Which  Paid  for 


Itself.     W.  H.   Jenkins. 

Some  Little  Tricks  of  Planting.  Jno. 
E.  Titus. 

Unexpected  Profits  of  a  Suburban 
Garden.     C.  B.  Wynkoop. 

Horticultural  Terms,  Which  Every- 
one Should  Know.  S.  Mendelson 
Meehan. 

Making  a  Vegetable  Garden  Pay.  E. 
J.  Bowley. 

SUCCESS  MAGAZINE.       • 

Putting  the  Lobbyists  on  the  Square. 

By  Samuel  Merwin. 
The     Dreyfus     Affair.       By     Vance 

Thompson. 
Fools  and  Their  Money.     By  Frank 

Fayant. 
My  Life— So  Far.     By  Josiah  Flynt. 
Millions  for  Music.     By  Edgar  Mels. 
From  Platform  to  Platform.     Charles 

Battell  Loomis. 

SUNSET. 

Motoring  in  the  West. 

The  New  West.     By  Elmer  B.  Harris. 

The   Municipal  Value   of   Insurance. 

David  H.  Walker. 
My      Town      Lot      Income.        Louis 

Gabard. 
Upbuilding  the  West. 

THE  OCEAN. 

The    Fog   Fiend   of   London.     S.   M. 

Williams. 
The  Inventor  of  the  Compass. 
Submarines  of  the  World's  Navies. 
Motor  Boats  for  Life-Saving. 
260,000  Miles  of  Ocean  Cable. 

TRAVEL. 

To  Norway  for  a  Vacation.  By  Wil- 
liam Morrow. 

A  Two  Months*  Trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans. 

A  Trip  Down  the  Yukon  River. 

The  Sugar  Cane  Industry  in  Cuba. 
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UNIVERSITY. 

What  Will  the  West  Do  With  Can- 
ada.    E.  W.  Thomson. 

The  Valuation  of  Real  Estate.  By 
W.  Vaughan, 

John  Knox  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    By  Andrew  McPhail. 

A  Patent  Anomaly.  By  Angus  Mac- 
fadyen. 

The  Psychology  of  American  Humor. 
By   Stephen  Leacoek. 

Venice  in  the  Age  of  Titian.  By  C. 
W.  Colby. 

A  Revelation  of  the  Obvious.  By 
Adrien  Le  Maistre. 

A  Home  of  the  Lost  Causes.  By  A. 
H.  U.  Colquhoim. 

WINDSOR. 

The   Windfall.     By  Robert   Barr. 

Chronicles  in  Cartoon.  By  B.  Flet- 
cher Robinson. 

The  Rout.     By  Biirry  Pain. 

A  Question  of  Identity.  By  D. 
Braithwaite. 

Men  and  Their  Hands.  By  Ian  Mac- 
Laren. 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION. 

A  Talk  on  Good  Deeds.  Edwart 
Everett  Hale. 

A  Suburban  House  for  $6,500. 

The  First  Work  in  the  Flower  Gar- 
den.    S.  A.  Hamilton. 

What  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club 
Has  Done  for  Chicago.  Bertha  D 
Knobe. 

WORLD  TO-DAY. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Kaiser.  Frederic 
Austin   Ogg\ 


The  Newspaper's  Contempt  for  the 
Public.     By  a  City  Editor. 

The  Block  System  and  Railway  Ac- 
cidents. (Illusrated.)  Day  Allen 
Willey. 

How  Railroads  Fight  the  Snow.  H. 
D.  Frankel. 

The  Revolution  in  Poland.  Alexan- 
der d'Heautreave 

Taming  the  Mississippi.  (Illustrated.) 
John  Leisk  Tait. 

From  Saddle  to  Senate.  (Illustrated.) 
Sheffield  Cowdriek. 

WORLD'S  WORK  (AMERICAN). 

Our   Lives   Shortening.     M.   G.    Cini- 

niff. 
Are  Our  Colleges  Doing  Their  Job  ? 
Harriman.     C.  M.  Keys. 
Training  for  the  Trades.     Arthur  W. 

Page. 
Russia,  as  Seen  in  its  Workingmen. 

Leroy  Scott. 
Belgian  Rule  in  the  Congo.     Samuel 

P.    Verner. 
Our  Great  River.    W.  J.  McGee. 

WORLD'S  WORK  (ENGLISH). 

The  March  of  Events. 

Seven  Overbonds  of  American  Fin- 
ance.    C.  M.  Keys. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Air.  (Illustrat- 
ed). 

Paris  and  Her  Unemployed.  Guy 
Cadogan  Rotheby. 

Australia's  Penny  Post..  (Illustrat- 
ed.)    E.  J.  T.  B. 

The  Prevention  of  Railway  Accidents. 
(Illustrated.) 


The    Busy    Man's    Book    Shelf 


Some  Interesting 
Books  of  the 
Month   Reviewed 


Business. 

FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE. 
By  Francis  Cooper.  (New  York. 
The  Ronald  Press  Co.  2  vols.,  $2 
each.)  Describes  the  requisites  of 
successful  financing;  tells  how  to 
investigate  an  enterprise  and  as- 
certain its  possibilities  of  financ- 
ing, how  to  hold  and  protect  it  un- 
til under  way  and  how  to  deter- 
mine its  proper  capitalization.  It 
is  practical  and  suggestive  and  will 
be  of  value  and  interest  to  every 
man  of  affairs. 

MODERN  BUSINESS  CORPORA- 
TIONS. By  W.  Allen  Wood.  (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merril]  Co.  Net, 
$2.50.)  Includes  the  organization 
and  management  of  private  cor- 
porations, with  financial  principles 
and  practices.  Gives  the  forms  of 
procedure  illustrative  of  the  for- 
mation, organization  and  opera- 
tions of  corporations. 

LAW  OF  KEAL  PROPERTY.  By 
E.    E.    Ballard.      (Ci^'c^go:   T.   H. 


Flood  &  Co.  Net,  $6.50.)  A  com- 
plete compendium  of  real  estate 
law;  embracing  all  current  case 
law,  carefully  selected,  thoroughly 
annotated. 
EMPIRE  OF  BUSINESS.  By  An- 
drew Carnegie.  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  An  in- 
spiring guide  to  the  young  man 
in  business  and  it  can  be  read 
with  profit  by  all  men. 

Sport  and  Travel. 

THE  WHITE  DARKNESS,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES  OF  THE 
GREAT        NORTHWEST.         By 

Lawrence  Mott.  (New  York: 
Outing  Publishing  Co.  $1.50.) 
Tales  of  the  north  land,  most  of 
them  centred  about  the  daily 
work  of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Police. 
FAIRSHIELS".  Memories  of  a 
Lammermoor  Parish.  By  T.  Rat- 
cliffe  Barrett.  (Edinburgh:  Oli- 
phant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.    2s.  6d. 
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net.)  This  is  a  small  volume  of 
sketches,  with  a  charm  all  their 
own.  The  writer,  with  a  true  and 
deep  love  for  his  rural  parish  in 
Scotland,  writes  of  the  place  and 
its  people,  with  a  sympathetic 
pen.  He  has  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment and  adds  fancy  to  prosaic 
fact  in  pleasing  proportions. 
Photogravures  increase  the  inter- 
est of  the  book. 

Fiction. 

CAPTURED  The  Story  of  Sandy 
Ray.  General  C.  King.  (New 
York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
A  story  of  camp  life  in  the  Phil- 
lipines  in  1904.  An  Englishman 
is  left  in  charge  of  the  post  and 
he  antagonizes  the  men.  A  young 
girl  takes  great  risks  to  save  the 
reputation  of  her  father,  who  is 
colonel  in  the  service.  She  it  is 
who  is  captured  by  Sandy  Ray. 

POLLY.  G.  Morris.  (Washington: 
Neal  Publishing  Co.  $1.50.)  Be- 
ing a  fairy  tale  of  love,  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  men  love  not  so 
much  the  reality  the  substance,  as 
they  do  their  own  ideals 

DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF  RICHARD 
BRIMSLEY  SHERIDAN.  Ox- 
ford edition.  Henry  Frowde.  (Ox- 
ford University  Press:  London, 
New  York  and  Toronto.  Cloth.) 
An  introduction  by  Joseph  Knight 
gives  in  brief  form  an  outline  of 
the  dramatist's  life.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  reproductions  of  ''The 
Rivals,"  ''St.  Patrick's  Day," 
"The  Duenna,"  "The  School  for 
Scandal, ""The  Critic,"  "A  Trip 
to  Scarborough,"   "Pizarro,"   and 


' '  Verses   to   the    Memory   of  .  Gar- 
rick,"  with  notes  and  illustrations. 

Miscellaneous. 
STUDIES  IN  CHARACTER.  By 
Carol  Norton,  C.S.D.,  Boston: 
Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Cloth.  A 
number  of  essays  on  such  themes  as 
love,  purity,  friendship,  selfishness, 
liberty,  etc.,  comprise  the  contents 
of  this  book.  The  author  writes 
in  a  simple,  straightforward  style. 
There  is  no  great  profundity  of 
thought  and  reasoning  but  an  earn- 
est desire  to  make  plain  to  the 
least  intellectual  the  need  for  good 
qualities  in  character-building. 

THE  NATURAL  MAN  AND  THE 
SPIRITUAL  MAN;  or  Sin  and 
Death  versus  Grace  and  Truth. 
London:  Samuel  Bagster  and 
Sons,  Square  16  mo.  100  pages. 
Cloth  extra,  Is.  6d.  In  this  small 
volume  the  state  of  the  human  soul 
is  traced  in  symbolical  pictures;  on 
the  one  hand,  from  careless  indif- 
ference, through  the  various  stages, 
to  the  final  enthronement  of  the 
Devil  and  his  angels;  and  on  the 
other  hand  from  the  first  prompt- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  up  to  the 
glorious  consummation  of  the 
"Crown  of  Life." 

THE  KINSMAN.  By  Cecily  Sedg- 
wick (New  York:  MacMullun, 
$1.50.)  An  Australian  gentleman 
and  a  London  cockney,  whose 
grandfathers  had  been  brothers, 
chance  to  meet  in  England.  The 
Australian  goes  in  swimming, 
takes  cramps,  but  is  rescued  by 
fishermen.  The  cousin  finding  his 
clothes  and  thinking  him  drowned, 
apropriates  his  clothes,  money  and 
name.  Many  amusing  incidents 
take  place  before  the  Australian 
can  establish  his  identity. 
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200  Customers'  Numbers 
at  Your  Fingers'  End 


^- 


.> 


Ready  for  instant  refereiice,  yet  concealed  from 
curious  eyes.  Not  a  second  lost  in  securing 
the  number  you  want  if  your  telephone  is 
equipped  with        !  u 

Automatic  Telephone  Card  IndeT 

Saves  many  minutes  each  day  of  valuable  time. 
Made  of  aluminum.  Contains  space  for  200 
names,  alphabetically  arranged.  Simply  pull 
down  the  card  you  want  (see  illustration),  ob- 
tain the  number  and  let  go.  Tne  card  returns 
automatically.  Price,  prepaid,  60  cents.  Attractive 
and  appropriate  as  an  ad.  of  your  firm  to  cus- 
tomers. In  quantity  lots  we  print  name  and 
business  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Write  for  special  prices 

UTICA  ALUMINUM  AND  NOVELTY  WORKS, 

348  Bleeker  Street,  Utica.  N.Y. 


For  HeaitK 
Alone 


the  hardwood  floor  idea  is 
invaluable.  Only  in  late 
years  have  our  medical  men 
realized  how  much  danger 
lurks   in  the  dusty   carpet. 

Lay  rugs  over  parquet 
floors  and  have  your  house 
clean  the  whole  year 
through.  They  cost  no 
more  than  good  carpets 
and  will  outlast  a  dozen 
carpets. 

All  kinds  of  floor  wax, 
restorer,  filler,  etc. 

ELLIOTT  &  SON. 

Limited 

79  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 


The  Embelllslinient 
of  a  Home 


depends  very  largely  upon  its 
Mantels  and  Fireplace  Fittings. 

See  that  yours  are  right. 

We  are  specialists  in  this 
class  of  work  ;  also  Wall  and 
Floor  Tiling. 


The  O'Keeffe  Mantel  and  Tile  Co. 

97  Yonge  Street,   Toronto 

(Gerhard  Hointxman  Bidg.) 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 
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(FEBRUARY    DRY    GOODS    REVIEW) 


THE  readj'-to-wear  clothing-  busi- 
ness has,  generally  speaking, 
been  exceptionally  good  this 
Winter,  and  Spring  trade  promises 
to  reach  the  same  standard.  During 
the  past  year  a  considerable  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the 
quality  of  the  goods  turned  out,  and 
the  results  have  been  splendid.  There 
must  still  be  a  big  improvement  be- 
fore the  wearing  of  ready-made  gar- 
ments becomes  as  general  in  Canada 
as  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
This  condition  is  on  the  way  and  we 
get  nearer  to  it  with  every  step  for- 
ward that  the  manufacturers  make. 
Men  now  look  the  garments  over  and 
compare  prices  and  qualities,  who, 
not  long  ago,  wouldn't  think  of 
purchasing  a  ready-made  suit  or 
overcoat. 

For  Spring  there  will  be  a  good 
call  for  the  stiff  hat  with  brim 
straighter  than  usual.  The  crowns 
are  pretty  high  along  with  it. 

The  telescope  soft  felt  hat  will 
have  a  big  sale  again.  The  popular 
shape  will  have  the  brim  pulled  well 
down  in  front. 

v»   ^ 

We  know  of  a  good  firm  which 
stocked  heavily  on  brown  stiff  hats 
for  Fall,  and  have  been  unable  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  buyer  told  us  that 
he  looked  to  the  vogue  of  grey  suit- 


ings to  help  him,  as  brown  goes  well 
with  grey,  but  he  has  been  sorely  dis- 
appointed. The  demand  has  centred 
almost  entirely  on  black,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  In  view  of  the 
advanced  prices  of  raw  materials 
manufacturers  find  it  good  policy  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  conserva- 
tive. 

The  sailor  straw  will  again  be  the 
thing,  but  the  flexible  brim  straw, 
without  binding,  will  be  worn  ex- 
tensively. We  don't  believe  much  in 
the  prophecy  that  Panamas  are  com- 
ing back  stronger  than  ever. 

The  coming  Summer  will  be  an- 
other big  season  for  wash  neckwear, 
bigger,  perhaps,  than  last  Summer, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  The 
manufacturers  have  just  about  decid- 
ed on  their  lines,  and  will  be  busy 
turning  them  out  shortly. 

White  will  be  an  important  feature, 
of  course,  but,  as  we  predicted  last 
month,  white  and  cream  with  coin 
dots  and  polka  dots  will  be  strong. 
A  great  deal  of  confidence  is  express- 
ed in  these,  and  we  feel  that  it  will 
be  borne  out. 

The  three-inch  four-in-hand  is  still 
the  popular  tie,  but  we  are  told 
that  it  will  give  place  to  the  two 
and  a  quarter  and  two  and  a  half 
inch  widths.  One  reason  is  that  a 
Summer  tie  three  inches  wide  would 
be  so  heavy  as  to  destroy  the  ap- 
pearance of  coolness  so  much  desired. 
Then,  the  smaller  widths  will  remain 
later  than  the  Summer,  because  such 
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Modern  conditions  demand  that  men  be 
well  dressed.  The  high  cost  of  living  compels 
careful  spending  of  money.  This  business 
was  organized  to  meet  these  circumstances. 
Our 

METHODS  ARE 
ENTIRELY    DIFFERENT 

From  those  of  ordinary  tailors.  We  buy 
direct  from  the  mills.  We  cut  out  whole- 
salers' and  jobbers'  profits,  and  thus  place 
rare  advantages  before  our  patrons. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  in  the 
making.  We  are  "Tailors  of  Taste.''  We 
make  to  measure  only. 

Crown  Tailoring  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto 

Canada's  Best  Tailors  and  Owners  of  the  largest 
Tailoring    premises  in  the   Dominion. 
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would  accord  with  the  condition  of 
the  raw  material  market.  In  three- 
inch  ties,  particularly  baratheas, 
values  have  dropped  considerably.  In 
the  smaller  widths  better  materials 
can  be  used,  and  both  retailers  and 
consumers  will  be  better  satisfied. 

For  Spring"  the  color  features  are 
red,  green  and  grey  in  pretty  shades, 
none  of  them  loud.  A  big  variety  of 
other  colors  are  selling  well  also. 

In  bows  the  one  tying  in  a  loose- 
looking  though  compact  knot,  the 
same  width  right  across,  will  com- 
mand most  favor  in  the  best  class  of 
trade.  A  few  Ascots  are  selling  for 
Spring,  but  puffs  are  not  thought  of. 

Several  manufacturers  are  pushing 
plaids,  but,  so  far,  we  cannot  see 
that  they  are  going  to  have  any  kind 
of  a  run. 

>^    >^ 

Wash  waistcoats  are  being  ordered 
liberally,  and  a  good  many  flannels 
have  been  taken  also.  The  former 
are  mainly  in  pure  white  or  white 
with  small  neat  figures.  The  best 
"^tyle  has  a  long  opening  at  the  top, 
while  the  bottom  dips  off  sharply 
and  the  ends  are  cut  off  to  form  a 
deep  inverted  V. 

'^    >9 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  get  away  from 
the  soft  front  shirt,  and,  for  reasons 
that  we  have  frequently  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  the  trade  will  be 
well  satisfied  when  this  style  of  gar- 
ment again  attains  the  position  that 
rightly  belongs  to  it.  Just  now  there 
is  quite  a  good  demand  for  stiff  bos- 
oms—at least  the  sales  are  much 
larger  than  they  have  been  in  a  long 
while.  This  gives  strength  to  our 
prediction  that  by  next  Fall  the  stiff 
front  will  once  more  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  correct  shirt  for 
Fall  and  Winter,  just  as  the  negligee 


is  logically  the  hot-weather  garment. 

A  new  stiff  front  that  we  saw  the 
other  day  had  a  plain  grey  body, 
with  bosom  and  cuffs  in  self  check, 
the  former  long  and  narrovsr.  The 
shirt  was  of  the  coat  style,  with  cuffs 
attached.  This  looks  to  us  like  a« 
garment  that  would  take  the  public 
fancy. 

In  the  Spring  the  most  worn  color 
will  likely  be  plain  blue.  Plain  col- 
ors are  still  decidedly  the  favorites. 

A  great  objection  to  the  attached 
cuff  for  business  wear  was  that  it 
got  down  around  the  hand  in  writing 
and  soiled  easily.  This  has  been 
overcome  by  starching  the  sleeves  for 
three  or  four  inches  up.  When  the 
starched  part  is  folded  within  the 
cuff,  and  the  latter  fastened,  the  cuff 
is  well  away  from  the  hand  and  can- 
not slip  down. 

In  the  coming  Summer  we  believe 
there  will  be  an  unusually  large  de- 
mand for  white  negligee  shirts.  The 
attached  collar  for  outing  wear  will 
be  popular.  White  silk  shirts  prom- 
ise to  have  a  good  call. 

Values  this  season  are  away  be- 
hind those  of  last  for  legitimate  rea- 
sons that  are  well  known.  The  re- 
tailer should  encourage  the  purchase 
of  the  better  lines  in  which  qualities 
are  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to 
his  customers. 

The  wing  collar  still  leads  easily  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  will  do  so 
through  the  Spring.  A  good  many 
folds  are  being  worn,  and  we  believe 
that  they  will  become  more  popular 
with  the  advent  of  smaller  widths  in 
neckwear.  A  medium  height  fold, 
with  four-in-hand  tie  nicely  trimmed 
has  a  very  dressy  appearance. 

The  collar  for  Sum^mer  will  be  the 
fold  with  V-shaped  opening.  Straight 
folds  will  likely  be  worn  more  than 
last  season. 
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BENSON    &    HEDGES 
Celebrated  Cigarettes 

No.  I.     EGYPTIAN,  Medium  Size, ^2,50  per  100 

No.  1.  "  Extra  Fine 3.50        " 

FINEST  VIRGINIAN,  Hand-Made 2.00 

Packed  in  Tins  of  50  and  100. 

Imported  English  Smoking  Tobaccos 

BENSON  &  HEDGES  MIXTURE,    Rich  but   not  strong        ....  $2.50  per  lb. 

SPECIAL  MIXTURE,  particularly  Mi'ld  and   Cool  2.50 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  MIXTURE,  Mellow,  Medium    Strength        ...        -  3.00 
Packed  in  airtight  Tins  of  4  and  8  oz. 


BENSON    &    HEDGES 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

13  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Broadway,  New  York 

183  St.  James  Street      -       MONTREAL 

N.B.— Messrs.  Benson  &  Hedges  DELIVER  FREE  anywhere  in  CANADA,  GREAT  BRITAIN 
and  the  UNITED  STATES. 


WHAT'S  A   LAWYER  FOR  ? 
COUNTRY  LAWYER— "Of  course  you've  told  the  whole  truth  about  this  affair?" 
UNCLE  NIM  PEASELY— ••  Yes,  sir ;  nothin'  but  the  hull  truth.      I've  hired  yer  ter 
furnish  the  lies,  so's  we  kin  win  the  case." 
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The  Growth  of 
Culture 


T 


''I'^HE  day  is  past  when  culture  and  true 
social  enjoyment  were  confined  to  the 
few— to  the  privileged  classes.  We  live 
in  a  day  of  enlightenment  and  democracy. 
Equal  educational  advantages,  equal  op- 
portunities for  culture  and  enjoyment  of 
those  things  in  life  that  are  best  worth  while. 
The  luxuries  of  yesterday  are  the  neces- 
sities of  to-day,  and  in  the  musical  world 
nothing:  is  more  noticeable  than  the  demand 
of  all  classes  for  the  highest  possible  grade 
of  piano.  The  piano  manufacturer  who 
meets  this  demand  is  never  slack  for  want 
of  orders. 


THE  NEW  SCALE 

WILLIAMS 

PIANO 


is  Canada's  greatest  piano.  Its  improve- 
ments and  latest  features  have  gone  far 
toward  creating  a  better  appreciation  of  good 
music  all  over  Canada.  It  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  ideal  piano  than  any  other. 

Its  tone,  quality,  construction  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  are  unexcelled.  For  good 
music,  for  accompanying  the  solo  voice 
or  chorus  of  song,  great  artists  all  over 
the  world  are  loud 
in  its  praise.  And 
yet  it  is  a  Canadian 
instrument  —  per- 
haps the  highest 
exponent  of  Cana- 
dian industry. 

If  you  will  fill  in 
the  coupon  below, 
cut  itout  and  taketo 
your  dealer  01  send 
to  the  Williams 
Piano  Co.,  we  will 
send  you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  SEVERAL 
BEAUTIFUL  BOOKLETS,  "The  Making 
of  a  Great  Piano,"  etc.  We  will  also  tell 
you  of  easy  purchase  plans  that  will 
interest  you. 

The  Williams  Piano 
Co.,  Limited, 
Oshawa,       ^^  ^ 


<^%^, 


K^' 


B.M. 
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Do  Get  The 

Best!    Buy 

''Jae§:er" 

PURE    WOOL 

Underwear 

It  means  :— 

More  service  ;  greater 
durability ;  increased  com- 
fort ;  better  health  and  free- 
dom from  the  chills  so 
prevalent  in  the  early 
spring    months. 

Jaeger  Underwear  is  made  in 
the  best  way  from  the  best  and 
finest  kind  of  wool.  Light,  soft 
and  elastic,  it  fits  perfectly 
throughout  its  life  (four  or  five 
seasons  at  least). 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  weights, 
for  men,  women  and  children. 

See  that  the  above  trade-mark 
is  on  every  garment. 

DR.  JAEGER  CO.,  Limited 

3l(iSt.CatiisrineSt.W.,  -   MONTREAL 
286  Por(age  Ave.,       -       WINNIPEfi 
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Hotel 
Empire 

BROADWAY 
AND  SIXTY-THIRD 

STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
LUXURY  WITHOUT  EXTRAVAGANCE 

AND 

ELEGANCE  WITHOUT  OSTENTATION 

All  Surface  cars  pass  or  transfer  to  door 
Subway  and  "L"  stations  two  minutes 

Rooms,  with  Detached  Bath,  -   $1.50  per  day  up 
Rooms,  with  Private  Bath,   -    -  2.80     "    " 
Suites,  with  Private  Bath,  -    -     3.50     "    " 

A  fine  Library  of  choice  literature, 
for  ihe  exclubive  use  of  our  guests 

European  Plan,  also  Combination  Breakfasts, 
Table  d'Hote  Luncheons  and  Dinners 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE  FINE  MUSIC 

Send  for  Guide  of  New  York— Free 


W.  JOHNSON    QUINN,  Proprietor 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Walling's 
Cottage 

1209  Pacific  Ave.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 


Central  location 
Large,  cheerful  rooms 
Wide  porches 
Resident  physician 
Open  all  the  year 


TERMS    UPON    APPLICATION 


ise  LENOX  HOTEL 


IN 


BUFFALO 


MODERN.       HIGHEST   GRADE.      FIRE    PROOF. 

OUR  OWN  RAPID  ELECTRIC  CAR- 
RIAGES, EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  PAT^ 
RONS,  operate  continuously  every  few  minutes 
from  Hotel  tlirough  Business  District  and  to  all 
Depots,  for  principal  trains. 

EUROPEAN   PLAN 

$1.50  per  day  up. 

QEORQb     DUCMSCHEKER,  Prop 


To  Tourists 


I  am  open  for  engagements  to 
take  touiists  into  any  part  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Morocco.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  sights.  Have 
taken  some  Canadians  to  interesting 
parts  seldom  seen  by  even  experi- 
enced tourists.  Terms  very  reason- 
able. By  arranging  in  advance  can 
meet  the  steamer  and  take  parties. 
For  tourists  whose  time  is  limited,  I 
can,  if  they  arrange  with  me  in  ad- 
vance, show  them  the  principal 
places  of  interest  in  Southern  Spain 
and  Morocco,  and  bring  them  back 
in  time  to  proceed  by  the  next 
steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those 
with  more  time  I  have  very  interest- 
ing trips  lasting  from  one  to  three 
months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the 
Editor,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 

JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 
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Increase    Your 
Knowledge 

Every  man  should  possess  a 
library  of  books  dealing  with 
his  profession,  trade,  or  busi- 
ness. We  can  furnish  the 
best  works  on  any  subject ; 
write  us  saying  what  subject 
you  desire  information  on  and 
we  will  furnish  you  with 
particulars  of  the  best  works 
pertaining  to  it 

Knowledge 
is   Power 

TECHNICAL    BOOK    DEPT' 

The  MacLean   Publishing    Co., 

LIMITED 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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...   TEMAGAMI    ... 


A    LAND    or    LARES    AND    RIVERS 

A    Peerless    Region    for    tHe    Xo\irist,    Camper, 
Canoeist.    Angler    and    Sportsman. 


A  new  territory  accessible  by  rail  and  offering  the 
best  fishing  and  shooting  in  America.     Scenery  un- 
excelled, HAY   FEVER   UNKNOWN,  magnificent  canoe  trips. 

Black   bass,  speckled    trout,  lake   trout,  wall    eyed  pike   in  abundance. 
Moose,  deer,  bear,  partridge,  and  other  game  during  hunting  season. 

Handsomely  illustrated  book  telling  you  all  about  it  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation to 

G.  ^W.  VAUX,  917   Merchants    Loan   and    Trust  Bviildin^. 

CHicago.    111. 
r.  P.  DWYER,  290    Broadway.  N.V. 

T.  H.  HANLEY.  300    >^asKington    St..   Boston.    Mass. 
MT.  ROBINSON,  30e>    ParK    B\ailding,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
J.  D.   McDonald,  Union    Station.  Toronto 


>^.  E.  DAVIS, 

Passenger   Traffic    Manager, 

Montreal 


G.  T.  BELL. 

Gen.  Pass.  CSL  TicKet  Agent 

Montreal 
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CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING 

is  a  feature  ot  magazines  that  has  proved  a  big  success.  The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  purely  local. 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  has  a  wide  and  influential  circulation  throughout  Canada,  United  States  and 
England.  The  readers  ol  this  magazine  are  inen  ot  affairs  ;  a  class  who  have  sufficient  means  to  enable 
them  to  satisfy  their  desires  as  well  as  their  needs.  For  Real  Estate.  Business  Opportunities,  Office  Sup- 
plies,  Superior  Household  Effects,  High  Grade  Help,  Educational.  Sale  and  Exchange,  Sporting  Goods  and 
Miscellaneous  Condensed  Advertising,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  a  particularly  good  medium.  Con- 
densed advertising  will  be  accepted  at  3c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less  than  50c.  accepted.  Copy  should 
reach  office  not  later  than  10th  of  month  preceding  date  cf  publication. 


EDUCATIONAL 


^^30OQto«1O^OQ 

^  '    A  Year  IN  THE 

V    REAL  Estate 

^         BUSINESS 


We  will  teach  you  by  mail  the  Real  Estate,  Gen- 
eral Brokerage,  and  Insurance  business  and  appoint 
you  SPECIAL  REPRBSENTATIVB 

of  the  oldest  and  largest  co-operative  real  estate 
and  brokerage  company  in  America. 

Representatives  are  making  .§3,000  t<»  slC.OOO 
year  without  any  investment  of  capital.  Excellent 
opportunities  open  to  you.  By  our  system  you  can 
make  money  in  a  few  weeks  without  interfering 
with  your  present  occupation. 

A  thorough  Commercial  Law  Course  free  to  each 
Representative.     Write  for  62  page  book  free. 

THE  CROSS  COMPANY,  523  Reaper  BIk.,  Chicago 


DONALD  HERALD 

Teacher  of  Piano 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Muslo  and 
Westminster  Collegre 


4-9S  Spadina  Avenue 


SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL.  Ours  the  most 
widely  used  system  in  the  world.  Type- 
writing and  bookkeeping  taught  at  home  by 
he  most  complete  and  scientific  methods. 
Free  Booklet,  Standard  Correspondence 
Schools,  4243  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago. 


TRAVEL 


Hni  Y  I  AMn—Sn^land,  France,  Holland, 
nUkI  knnU  Germany,  Italy,  Turkey, 
Greece.  Egypt,  Ninth  Oriental  Tour.  April, 
May,  June,  S460  to  $620.  Immediate  applica- 
tion necessary.  Rev.  Ray  Allen,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 


THREE  MONTHS  ABROAD  ^^^tte^ 

to  six  will  sail  for  Naples  April  6th.  Second 
tour  also  arranged  for  summer  months.  Fourth 
season.  Address,  Miss  Dora  Johnson,  Green 
Hall,    The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicaso,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gel  Rich 


Our  advertisement  may  seem  a  pop-gtin  among  cannon, 
but  we  can  sell  you  a  Stock  at  ten  cents,  backed  by 
the  best  ground  and  people  in  Colorado,  anrf  guaran- 
tee a  Dividend  in  1907— or  refund  your  money. 
What  other  Company  dare  do  it?    Partionlars  Free. 

MANHATTAN  FINANCE  COMPANY. 
Jersey  City,  •  New  Jersey. 


d>^  *7^  P^'^  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^53  Quarters 
*^  Keep   all    money   coined   before 

1875  a-"d  send  10  cents  (silver)  for  a  set  of  2 
Coin  and  Stamp  Value  Books.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune.     C.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


THE  BUSY  MAN  FREE 


The  ''  Busy  Man  "  should  be  free 
from  everything  that  worries  or 
annoys. 

The  "Busy  Man"  who  is  hustling  all  day  long  is  sure  to  be  annoyed  more  or  less 
with  tired,  aching,  swoollen  feet,  that  are  hot  and  inflamed. 

For  all  such  troubles,  "Foot  Elm  "  works  like  magic.  1 8  powders  for  25  cents, 
in  stamps.  Postage  prepaid  to  any  country  in  the  world.  STIITT  St  JURY, 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 


Agents  Wanted 


We  want  a  reliable  representative  in  erery  town  to  solicit  eubscriptions 
for  our  magazine.  A  very  liberal  commission  will  be  given  to  those  send- 
ing us  satisfactory  references.  THE  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE,Toronto 
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RUBBER     STAM  PS 


RELIABLE   FIRMS   USE  ONLY 

"SUPERIOR" 

RUBBER 


THE  SUPERIOR  MFG.  GO. 

124YONGEST.        TORONTO 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  OUR  06  CATALOGUE  ? 


B.  CAIRNS 

STEEL  STAMPS,  SEALS,  EMBOSSING  DIES, 
CHECKS 

23  Adelaide  West,  Toronto 


BUCK'S  PATENT 
PNEUMATIC 

RUBBER  STAMPS 
STENCILS,  SEALS  Etc.  ^_^_  ^,_^_^ 
Wholesale  &  Retail     (^Sta«^^ 
AGENTS  WANTED    CATALOGUE  FREE 

CANADA  STAfflP  &  STENCIL  CO.  TORONTO 

C.  GRIPTON  &  CO.  Proprietors 


/.  c. 


Phone  M.  1028, 


FELL  &  CO, 

ThelLeading  House  for 
SEALS,  STAMPS, 

Stencils,  Checks,  Badges, 
Die  Sinking,  Engraved  Sigps.Etc 
84  ADELAIDE  ST.  W.,  TORONTO 


PRINTING 


PRICE  TICKETS,  Assorted  Prices,  Attractively 

Printed,  50c.  per  100. 

Also  a  full  line  of  WINDOW  CARDS. 

JOB  PRINTING  at  Lowes-t  Rates.     Samples  and 

Price  List  for  stamp. 

FRANK  H.  BARNARD 

PRINTER 
77  Queen  St.  f .,  TORONTO 


For  all  kinds  of 

PRINTING 

PHONE  MAIN  1931 
C/ias.  W,  Keith 


11  Colborne  St, 


Toronto 


M  ISC  ELLAN  ECUS 


RESTORED  to  its  original  color  by  the  use  of 

Dr.  Tre  main's  Natural  Hair  Restorative. 

This  preparation  will  restore  your  hair  to  its  former  color,  even 
though  it  h^is  been  gray  for  years.  It  will  not  injure  the  scalp,  as 
it  is  a  vegetable  compound  and  contains  no  grease  or  oil.  We  guar- 
antee it  in  every  case  or  money  refunded.  If  your  druggist  don't 
keep  it,  send  direct  to  us.  Price,  One  Dollar,  or  6^x  bottles  for 
Five,  express  prepaid. 

THE  TREMAIN  SUPPLY  CO. 

22   Buchanan   St.,  TORONTO 


FREE  TO  THE  RUPTURED^   " ^"iZ^i"^"^ 

I  have  made  new  and  important  discoveries  in 
the  cure  of  Rupture,  and  for  the  next  thirty  days 
will  givft  every  ruptured  person  who  follows  these 
directions  a  chance  to  try  this  remarkable  home 
CURE,  FREE.  Mark  on  the  picture  the  location 
of  your  Rupture,  answer  the  questions,  and  mail 
this  to 

DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  95  Church  St. 
Block  2i)l  Toronto,  Ont. 


Age Time  Ruptured . 

Does  Rupture  pain  ? 


Do  you  wear  a  Truss  5 


Name. 


UL.L.AN, 


Harris' 
rs 


'•^-' —    —  » 

most  reliable  junk  dealer  in  the  city,  king  of  the  waste  paper  business,  successor  to  W.  G.  Harri 
paper  trade,  buys  waste  paper  of  all  grades  in  any  quantity,  also  rags,  metals,  etc.  Orde 
promptly  attended  to.     The  best  service  guaranteed. 

CORNER  MAUD  AND  ADELAIDE  WEST,   TORONTO 

PHONE  MAIN  4693. 
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C,  H,  Clark, 

PRESIDENT  &  FOUNDER 


W.  C.  Gay, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


TAc   Toronto  and  Oxford  oi  Higher  Commercial  Education 


CLARK'S     BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

Accommodating  800  Students 
Main,  Huron  and  Pearl  Streets 
BUFFALO,        NEW       YORK 


CLARK'S    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

Modern  and  Progressive 
46-48  James  Street  North 
HAMILTON,       ONTARIO 


Absolutely  Thorough  in  Every  Department,  Matchless  in  Expert  20th 
Century  Methods,  Unrivalled  in  Scholarship  and  Teaching  Force,  Clark's 
Colleges  stand  in  a  Clas3  by  Themselves,  the  Leading  Business  Universities 
of  a  Progressive  age. 

Advertising  Specialties  Free  for  the  asking.      Write  for  them.     Do  it  now. 

Address,  C.  H.  CLARK,  Pres., 

Either  Hamilton  or  Buffalo. 
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Haver^al  College 

Toronto 

Separate  Senior  and  Junior  Residential  and 
Day  Schools 


preparation  fori  matriculation , 
[havergalIdiplomai 


EXAMINATIONS   IN   MUSICJAND  ART! 

RESIDENT    FRENCH  JA  N  D    GERMAN 
MISTRESSES 


PiHYSICAL    CULTURE     UNDER    TWO 

RESIDENT    GRADUATES    OF    THE 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  SCHOOL-WITH  SIX 
DEPARTMENTS 


GROUNDS-RINK-SWIMMING   BATH 
Principal  -  -  -         -  Miss  Knox 
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Americas  Greatest  Shorthand  School 


The  work  of  the  shorthand  writers 
in  reporting  the  coroner's  inquest  on 
the  victims  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre 
holocaust,  held  in  Chicago,  was  an 
event  of  more  than  ordinary  impor- 
tance to  the  shorthand  world,  as  it 
established  a  record  in  fast  shorthand 
writing  and  quick  delivery  of  copy 
which  will  probably  stand  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  inquest  was  held 
in  the  City  Council  chamber  in  Chi- 
cago and  lasted  for  fifteen  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  176  witnesses  were 
examined.  In  that  time  3,114  pages 
of  testimony,  or  more  than  700,000 
words,  were  taken  and  transcribed  by 
the  reporters.  Seven  copies  of  this 
were  made,  which  would  make  a  total 
of  4,900,000  words.  Set  in  ordinary 
type,  it  would  make  3,300  columns, 
and  if  printed  in  column  form  would 
reach  more  than  one  mile.  The  testi- 
mony of  each  witness  was  in  type- 
writing and  ready  for  signing  when 
the  witness  left  the  stand,  and  the 
immense  record  was  delivered  to  the 
coroner  less  than  five  minutes  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings. 

Three  shorthand  writers  and  four 
typewriter  operators  performed  this 
work. 

The  firm  of  Walton,  James  &  Ford 
was  retained  by  seven  different  par- 
ties to  report  the  inquest,  each  pay- 
ing an  attendance  fee  of  $1  an  hour. 
The  proceedings  averaged  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  which  made  a  to- 
tal of  $840  received  for  attendance. 
For  the  original  official  copy,  50 
cents  a  page  was  received,  and  for 
each  carbon  copy  15  cents  a  page, 
making  $1.40  a  page.  With  the  atten- 
dance and  the  transcript  fee,  the 
shorthand  writers  received  for  the 
fifteen  days'  work  $5,199.60.  And  this 
is  but  an  incident  in  the  work  of  this 
firm,  which  does  a  business  of  more 
than  $100,000.00  a  year  writing 
shorthand. 


Not  only  have  the  members  of  this 
firm  been  the  most  successful  writing 
shorthand,  but  they  have  instructed 
more  people  who  have  become  experts 
than  any  other  similar  institution. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  are  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful shorthand  writers,  court  re- 
porters, private  secretaries  and  suc- 
cessful legal  and  commercial  steno- 
graphers, who  have  become  competent 
to  hold  the  most  lucrative  positions 
through  the  instruction  by  mail  given 
by  this  firm.  Although  they  have 
been  teaching  shorthand  three  years 
they  have  more  graduates  command- 
ing salaries  of  more  than  $100  a 
month  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  world. 

Beginners  desiring  to  learn  the  best 
shorthand  known,  and  stenographers 
desiring  perfection  in  the  art,  should 
send  for  the  catalogue,  "Success 
Shorthand  System,"  recently  issued 
by  this  firm,  which  will  be  sent  free. 
Fill  out  the  following  coupon  and 
send  to-day.  If  a  shorthand  writer, 
state  the  system  now  used  and  your 
experience  : 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

Suite  126,  79  Clark  Street,  Chicago 

Mail  '  Success  Shorthand  System"  and  your 
guarauiy  to 

Name 

Address 

Town 

Province 


NOTE— W.  L.  James  and  Robert  J.  Rose  edit  and 
publish  the  most  up-to-date,  inspiring,  interesting 
and  instructive  Shorthand  periodical  ever  printed. 
It  is  called  The  Shorthand  Writer  and  the 
subscription  price  is  $2  a  year.  Send  25c.  in  U.S. 
postage  or  cash  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion. Address  The  Shorthand  Writer,  79  Clark 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  Specialist  In  Physical  Training 


To  have  your  teeth  examined,  naturally  you  go 
to  a  dentist.  To  be  advised  in  legal  matters  you 
consult  a  lawyer.  Just  so,  when  you  are  physically 
weak  and  want  to  develop  your  body  physically^  you 
must  consult  a  specialist  in  that  particular  line. 

JAS.  W.  BARTON,  M.D. 

12  years  a  specialist  in  physical  training.  Studio  is 
equipped  with  all  modern  and  scientific  appliances. 
Only  practical  work  done. 


Branches 

I     Medical  and  Physical  Examinations  with  Prescription  of  Exercise. 
II     Body  Building  and  Corrective  Work, 

III  Boxing,  Fencing  and  Wrestling. 

IV  Teachers'  Course 

V    Correspondence  Course. 
"  The  Principal,  Dr.  Barton,  is  an  honour  graduate  in  medicine  and  has  spent  years  studying  the 
elation  of  exercise  to  health." 

Address  JAS.  W.  BARTON,  M.D.,  Principal. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  (Bank  of  Hamilton  Bidg 

Cor.  Queen  St.  and  Spadina  Ave..  TORONTO.    (Entrance  167K  Spadina  Av».) 


CIK 

Bishop 

Strachan 

School 

WYKEHAM    HALL 

College   Street 
Coronto 

u  rl^^^EaEHHI^^HDb^iiiL'''                                     '"-y^^lB^BI^^^B 

''-'"  iiiiilllilE*''' " 

U,::,~^         .      M^'^^'      -                                            li^y':'^ 

-.— ■ -^_ ^ : . __ ___......:.. '  ,^'^:i>'„;,M:.. 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

For  Calend 

A  Church  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

FULL    MATRICULATION    COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN 

ir  apply  to   MISS    ACRES,  L*dy  Principal 
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Drawing  for  Money 

Are  you  fond  of  drawing  ?  Do  you  know  there 
is  big  money  in  it — that  is  if  you 

LEARN  TO  DRAW  FOR  MONEY  ? 

Illustrators  are  in  big  and  constant  demand  and 
earn  large  salaries.  Beginners  earn  from  $15  to 
$25  per  week.  Experienced  illustrators  in  Canada 
earn  $40  to  $50  per  week. 

We  can  teach  you  in  a  few  months  of  your 
spare  time.     Many  are  now  taking  our  course. 

FILL  OUT  AND  SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  BELOW 

Gentlemen  :     Please  send  me  free  BOOK  and  full  information 
regarding  the  subject  indicated  by  the  cross  (X). 

Illustrating  • .  •  .Academics  (Teachers'  Examinations 

.  • .   Accounting  and  Matriculation). 

Advertisement  Writing         -■■  Book-keeping 

Photography  ■-■ -Journalism  B.M. 

...Short  Story  Writing 

Name 

City Province 


The  Shaw  Correspondence  School 


W.  H.  Shaw,  President 


393  Yon^e  Street,  Toronto 


Shorthand  in  30  Lessons 


BY     MAIL) 


$300  Reward! 


will  be  given  by  us  to  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence   and  education 
who  will  study  according  to  our  directions,  and  who  cannot   master  the 
Boyd's  Syllabic  Shorthand  in  30  Lessons. 

You  could  not  master  any  other  system  in  100  LessonSr 
Write  for  FREE  LESSON  to-day. 

SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 


(top  floor) 


DanK  St.  CHambers.  OTTA'WA 
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FEARMAN'S 


English 

Breakfast 

Bacon 


is  the  very  best 
breakfast  that  you 
can  have.  Try  it. 
Your  grocer  will  get 
it  for  you,  if  not, 
we  will. 


F.  W,  Fearman  Co. 


IIMITED 

HAMILTON 


I 


British  America 
Assurance  Company 

Incorporated  1833 

FIRE  and  MARINE 


CASH  CAPITAL,       -       $850,000.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS,      -     $2,119,347.89 

LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION, 

$27,383,068.65 

HEAD  OFFICE 

BRITISfl  AMERICA  BUILDIN6 

Cor.  Front  and  Sc«tt  5ts.,  TORONTO 

HON.  GEO.  A.   COX,  President. 
P.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary. 

J.J.  KENNY,  Vice-President 
and  Managing  Director. 


THE  Canada  Business  College,  of  Hamil- 
ton, is  the  leading  commercial  school  of 
this  country;  leading  in  the  influence  it 
has  exerted  upon  the  general  subject  of 
business  education  ;  leading  in  the  number  of 
commercial  teachers  it  has  prepared  ;  leading 
in  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  iis 
course  of  study;  in  its  standing  and  influence 
in  the  business  community  and  the  assistance 
it  is  thus  enabled  to  render  its  graduates.  The 
institution  has  a  national  reputation  for  effi- 
ciency, and  graduation  from  such  a  school  is  a 
source  of  lifelong  satisfaction  and  a  recom- 
mendation that  is  of  great  value. 

The  institution  has  the  recommendation  of 
stability,  as  shown  by  forty-five  years  of  suc- 
cessful work,  and  its  best  guarantee  for  the 
work  of  the  future  is  the  achievements  of  the 
past.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  other 
educational  institution  of  its  class  possesses  as 
complete  facilities  for  promoting,  in  everyway, 
the  educational  and  material  interests  of  its 
pupils. 

The  present  a  most  favorable  time  to  enter. 
Catalogue  free  on  request. 


APPLY  TO 

R.  E.  GALLAGHER,  PrincipaL 
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The  Kennedy  School  has  a  word  for  the 
business  man  who  appreciates  the  worth  of  a  really 
capable  and  satisfactory  stenographer.  You  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  some  one  who  has  a 
thorough  grasp  of  this  stenographic  business— 
and  it  is  a  business  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill. 
Like  others,  you  are  doubtless  willing  to  pay  any 
salary  in  reason  to  the  person  with  the  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  Kennedy  School  should  appeal  to  you.  It 
is  a  school  with  modern  ideas  and  methods  of  doing 
things.  Its  graduates  meet  every  requirement,  but 
you  have  to  speak  well  ahead  to  get  one. 

The  Kennedy  School  is  a  decade  in  advance  of 
business  colleges— for  example,  we  originated  the 
"new  typewriting"  with  which  our  pupil,  Miss 
Rose  L.  Fritz,  has  twice  in  succession  won  the 
Championship  of  the  World.  If  you  have  not  seen 
this  system  as  demonstrated  by  her  you  do  not 
know  what  typewriting  means.  Miss  Fritz  is  at  the 
school.  Bring  your  stenographic  staff  in  to  see 
her  at  practice. 

Kennedy  Shorthand  School 

9  Adelaide  Street  East, 
Toronto 
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\buve 

GOT 

To  Earn 

MORE 


It  isn't  a  question  alone  of  whether  you 
want  a  better  salary — it's  a  hard  condition 
of  life  that  you  must  face  to  protect 
yourself  and  those  dependent  upon  you. 

Earning  more  means  holding  a  better 
position — independence,  happiness  and 
a  chance  to  provide  for  the  future. 

Vou  can't  stand  still — if  you  don't 
want  to  go  backward,  you  must  go  for- 
ward— that  is,  you've  got  to  earn  more. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  who  once 
held  low,  poorly  paid  positions  now  earn 
high  salaries  as  a  result  of  letting  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
show  them  how  to  accomplish  the  change. 
During  December,  1906,  320  students  vol- 
untarily reported  an  increase  in  salary  and 
position  as  the  direct  result  of  I.  C.  "Sl 
training. 

Row  TO  DO  IT. 

Simply  select  from  the  list  the  kind  of 
occupation  you  prefer,  writing  a  postal 
card  to  the  Internationai,  Corres- 
pondence; SCHOOi^s,  asking  how  you  can 
become  a  success  in  that  position.  By 
return  mail  you  will  receive  books,  liter- 
ature, and  helpful  advice  that  will  sur- 
prise you. 

Write  the  postal  card  to-day.  InTER- 
NATiONAi,  Correspondence  Schools, 
Box       956,  Scranton,  Pa. 

You*ve  got  to  earn  more  money. 

The  I.  C.  S.  will  help  you. 
Will  you  take  the  start  to-day? 


Here  is  a  List  of 
Good  Positions 

Select  the  one  yoii  prefer,  write  a  postal  to 
The  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Box  956, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  ask  bow  you  can  qualify  to  fill  it 
at  a  good  salary. 

Be  sure  to  mention  the  position  you  prefer: 


Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Advertisement  Writer 

Show  Card  Writer 

Window  Trimmer 

Commercial  Law 

Illustrator 

Civil  Service 

Chemist 

Textile  Mill  Supt. 

Electrician 

Llec.  Engineer 

Mechanical  Draftsman 


Telephone  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Mechan.  Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architect '1  Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Bridge  Engineer 
Mining  Engineer 
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THE 


Gerhard   Heintzman 

PIANO 


HAS  THE  PROUD  DISTINCTION  OF 
BEING  CANADA^S  FINEST  PIANO,  A 
REPUTATION  GAINED  THROUGH 
YEARS  OF   PUBLICITY  AND  MERIT. 

Gerhard    Heintzman,    Limited 


Hamilton  Salesrooms: 
127  King  Street  E. 


97  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


|hpih< 

Beauty  and 
Solid  Comfort 

BRICK  FIREPLACES 
MADE  FROM 

MILTON 
BRICK 

are  not  only  useful  but  are  decided- 
ly ornamental  in  a  room.     The  cost 
is  reasonable. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

ICK  COMPANY 

ILTON,  ONT. 

MILTON  PRESSED  BR 

Works  and  Office        -       M 
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Bala  Falls 


Muskoka 


NEW  FAST  LINE 


TO 


Muskoka 
Lakes 


THIS  SUMMER 


DIRECT  ROUTE  TO  BALA  FALLS,  THE 
WESTERN  GATEWAY  TO  MUSKOKA. 
SPLENDID  CONNECTIONS  FOR  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  LAKES- 
FAST  THRO*  TRAIN  SERVICE-BEST 
OF  PASSENGER  EQUIPMENT. 

For  any  information   enquire  of 

C.  B.  FOSTER. 

District  Passenger  A^ent,  CP.R..  TORONTO 
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COBALT 


ONTARIO 


IMMENSE  PROFITS  are  being  made  and  will  continue  to  be  made  for  some  time  in  COBALT 
STOCKS. 

WE  HAVE  OUR  OWN  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  COBALT,  who  daily  informs  us  of  the 
movements  of  the  different  enterprises.  We  have  no  particular  interests  to  exploit,  and 
such  information  as  we  are  possessed  of,  is  at  the  disposal  of  our  clients. 

WE  ARE  BROKERS  ONLY,  buying  and  selling  stocks  on  the  TORONTO  MINING  EX- 
CHANGE and  NEW  YORK  CURB  on  a  commission  basis. 

OUR  WEEKLY  NEWS  LETTER  gives  reliable  and  up-to-date  particulars  concerning  COBALT 
STOCKS,  and  is  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE  WHEN  BUYING  OR  SELLING  COBALT  STOCKS. 


INVESTORS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  Limited 

717  Mclntyre  Buiidingr,  WINNIPEG 


Cable  Address: 
"MINTRIAL."  W'P'C 


DEPT. 


Real  Estate  is  the  basis  of  ail  values,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Financial  System,  the  highest 
known  type  of  security. —Russell  Sage. 


Western  Farm 

Lands  /- .^  v>"      .A^ 


Winnipeg  City 
Property 


Cable  Address : 

"MINTRIAL' 

WINNIPEG 


We  own 
and  control 
over  200,000 
acres  of  the  finest 
^^^^^^  wi^d   lands  in  Western 

''^A  ^  ^>^  Canada.      We  have  also  a 

^  fine  list  of  improved  farms.     If 

interested   in  Winnipeg   City    pro- 
perty, write  us. 
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SASKATOON,  Sask 

THE   STAR  CITY   OF   INVESTMENT 


POPULATION 

1903 150 

1906 6,000 

Residential  lots  for 

sale,  $100  and 

upyi/ards. 

Business  lots,  $500 
and  upw^ards. 


WRITE    FOR    PHOTOS   AND    FULL   INFORMATION 

Melville  &  Co. 

Confederation  Life  Btdg.,        -        Toronto,  Ont, 


Cuckoo 

$i.oo 

Puts  this 

Beautiful 

Common-Sense 

Cuckoo  Clock 

in  Your  Home 


The  works  of  this  magnificent 
cuckoo' clock  are  made  in  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  factories 
in  Germany,  of  the  best  tempered 
steel  and  brass.  They  are  perfect- 
ly finished  and  adjusted,  which 
warrant  our  absolutely  guarantee- 
ing them  as  perfect  time  keepers, 
if  properly  used.  Every  clock  is 
run  and  carefully  tested  before  it 
is  sent  out. 


Cuckoo 

Nearly 

Two  Feet  High, 

14  Inches  Wide, 

In  Solid 

Walnut  Case 


The  exquisite  carving  makes  it  a 
clock  of  rare  beauty.  The  grace 
of  the  lines  and  figure?  are  carved 
by  hand;  they  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  machinery — the  figures  are  ei- 
trtrmdy  life-like. 

Mail  us  $1.00  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you.  Afterwards  you  pay  $1.00 
a  month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletei»  the  payments  on  both  clock 
and  the  magazine :  and  mind  you, 
the  clock  will  have  been  in  your 
possession  from  the  time  of  the 
first  small  payment 


THE  OOMMON-SEN'SE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is  back  of  this  offer— everything  is  as  we 
represent  it  to  be.  Our  object  in  giving  you  this  splendid  bargain  is  i  o  secure  subscribers  for 
OOMMON-'^ENSE,  the  mascazine  *-hat  helps  its  readers  to  greater  success.  If  you  are  already  a 
subscriber,  extend  your  subscription  or  secure  someone  else's  subscription   and  you  get  the  clock. 

Address       COiVUVION-SENSE     PUBUSHING     CO., 

Dept.  284  88  Wabash  Ave.,    Chicago 
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1 2  Art  Panels  50c 

^^^^^Hj^l 

By    famous  artists.     Reproduced  on  finest  stippled 
art  paper,  full   India  tint,  size  7  x  10.      Skillfully 
li  and -Proofed  in  beautiful  Sepia  color,  duplicating 
exactly  the  rich,  warm  beauty  of  the  original  paint- 

^^i'^'^H 

ings. 

THESE  ENTRANCINQ 

Studies  of  the 

Human  Form  Divine 

H^S 

are    real    eems  -  the    MOST    EXQUISITE    PORTRAYALS  OP 
"WOMAN  BeAUriFUL"    ever  shown  in  one  collection.     We 
send  the  full  set  of  1 2  complete,  prepaid,  together  with  25  life-like 
illustrations  of  other  beautiful  art  pictures,  for  only  50c.  stamps, 
M.O.,  or  currency.     Send  at  once,  to-day,  to 

GORDON  ART  CO. 

^  ^Hidiail— ^M 

1209  Foster  Avenue,      Dept.  B.M.,      CHICAGO 

^^W^^^^^     Order  at  once  and  we  will   include  absolutely 
JP  t^W^m^    free  and   complimentary   an    extra    picture- 

Send  for  Sample,  10c. $1.00  per  year 

The  FREEST  Periodical  Ever  Published 

TO-MORROW 

Different  From  Any 
A   THINK    Magazine   for    THINK    People 

Unique  -  Distinctive  •  Incisive  •  FREE 
from  the  dictates  of  party,  creed,  cus- 
tom, capital  or  tradition 

To-MoRRow  Is  one  day  ahead  of  every 
other  publication.  It  has  a  policy  of 
its  own. 

T«-MORROW-For  March  gave  President 
R  osevelt  his  ideas  on  Progressive 
Inheritance  Tax 

To-MoRROW  Is  a  Magazine  for  the  Free 
man— the  Future  man— the  Huperman 
and  Superwoman. 

To-MoRROW  s  fa'  ts  are  TRUE  for  it  em- 
I)loys  as  a  basis,  not  man's  opinion, 
bur  nature's  own  corroborations. 

To-MoRROW— Is  feared  and  imitated  by 
Rulers,  Statesmen,  Preachers  and  Lit- 
terateurs. 

To-MoRROw— Ts  unafraid  of  what  people 
variously  call  Life,  Evolution,  biuie 
God. 

To-MoRROW— Is  Rational,  Practical,  Un- 
biased, and  is  puMished  by 

TO-MORROW  MAGAZINE 

2238  Calumet  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHAT  PRESS  GLIPPIN6S  MEAN  TO  YOU 

Press  clipping  information  is  informatioa 
you  can  obtain  m  no  other  way.  As  a  busi- 
ness aid.  Press  Clippingfs  will  place  before 
you  every  scrap  of  news  printed  in  the 
country  pertaining  to  your  business.  They 
will  show  you  every  possible  market,  bigf 
and  little,  for  your  goods,  openings  that  you 
would  never  even  hear  about  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  they  give  you  this  informatioa 
while  it  is  fresh  and  valuable. 

If  you  have  a  hobby  or  wish  informatioa 
upon  any  subject  or  topic,  press  clippings 
will  give  you  all  the  current  informatioa 
printed  on  the  subject. 

The  cost  for  any  purpose  is  usually  but  a 
few  cents  a  day.     The 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  the 
world,  reads  and  clips  55.000  papers  and 
other  periodicals  each  month,  and  even  if 
you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  some  other 
clipping  bureau,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
our  superior  service. 

Write  for  our  book  abo"t  Preps  Clinmngs 
and  our  Daily  Business  Reports,  and  ask 
about  The  International  Iniormation 
Bureau,  whif^h  supplies  roraplete  mann- 
pcrip'8  T  rrattriai  for  addrespes,  essays, 
lectures  and  de^  ates.  and  complete  and 
reliable  information  iix)on  any  bubject  at  a 
reasonable  cost.    Address. 

International  Press  Clipping  Bureau. 
127  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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Designers 

9^@EALOGS, 

Booklets, 

PAMPfiLETS, 

bodk  ©vers, 
Dies,Steel 

PLArES,W00D 
CTS,ETaiINGS. 


ENGRAVING  CO 


TELEPHONE  -r  MAIN  5489 
216  ADELAIDE  ST  W  TORONTO 


Financing 
An  Enterprise 

A  practical  work  of  540  pages  telling  how 
money  is  secured  for  enterprises. 

Volume  I  describes  the  methods  and  re- 
quisites of  successful  financing;  tells  when 
and  how  to  investigate  an  enterprise;  also 
how  it  should  be  held,  protected  and  capital- 
ized. 

Volume  II  tells  how  to  prepare  a  prospec- 
tus and  how  to  present  an  enterprise  (1) 
personally,  (2)  bv  letter,  (3)  by  circulars, 
(4)  by  general  advertising.  It  also  con- 
tains a  full  discussion  of  trust  fund  guaran- 
tees, guaranteed  stock  and  bonds,  under- 
writing, commissions  and  the  general  prob- 
lems of  promotion. 

The  work  is  free  from  advertising,  is 
practical  and  to  the  point.  It  is  the  only 
substantial  and  satisfactory  work  on  pro- 
motion. It  is  of  value  to  every  man  of 
affairs. 

540  pp.  2  Vols.   Buckram   Binding. 
Price,  charges  paid,  $4 

Send  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  GO. 

Rooms  39-41,  229  Broadway,  N.Y. 


MANHAHAN 

Learn  the  truth  about 
this  wonderful  Gold 
Camp  and  make  money. 

Information  Free. 

A.  L.  WISNER  &  CO., 

61-62  Confederation  Life  BIdgr. 
Toronto 

Phone  Main   3290. 

OWEN  J.  B.  YEARSLEY, 

IVIanager  for  Canada. 


FOR  TIPS  ON   LIVE 

ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES 


Specialties 
Business 

Souvenirs 
Premium  Goods 
Signs 

Calendars   and  all 
Advertising  Goods 

READ 
THE 

NOVELTY 
NEWS 

"Official  organ"  of  the 
trade 

Suite  A,  Flrmenich  BIdg., 
CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


$1.00  -yEAR 

We  can  help  all  buyers 
of  publicity 
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TtJeptCBcntative  Manted 

at  once,  for  the 

The  Busy  Man's  Magazine 

We  do  not  want  a  salesman  who  is  simply  an  order- 
taker. 

WE  WANT  a  LIVE,  ENERGETIC,  RED- 
BLOODED  salesman  who  is  prepared  to  CREATE 
and  to  get  business  in  his  territory,  who  will  work  with 
a  vim  and  a  determination  that  carries  with  it — as  it 
always  will — pleasing  and  satisfactory  results  to  his  own 
pocket  and  to  our  circulation. 

The  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE-what  arguments, 
even  the  name  places  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  wide-awake 
salesman.  The  magazine  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to 
the  reader,  it  places  the  best  magazine  literature  in  his 
hands  at  low  cost,  it  saves  the  reader's  money — dollars — 
and  it  saves  his  time — which  is  a  busy  business  man's 
most  valuable  asset.     Besides,  it  is  Canadian. 

As  our  salesmen~YOU-will  be  building  a  business 
for  yourself — we  will  help  you.  In  the  meantime  you 
will  earn  a  very  satisfactory  income  for  good  work.  One 
magazine  man,  inexperienced  when  he  started,  earned 
$2,000  last  year. 

Write  us  to-day  for  our  plan  of  assisting  you  as  our 
representative,  and  learn  how  we  will  help  you  build  up 
a  business  of  your  own. 

Remember  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  for  Busy 
Men. 

Remember — write  to-day  giving  us  full  particulars. 

The    Busy    Man's    Magazine 

10  Front  Street  East,  TORONTO 
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Tm9W  AWAV 


The  life  of  the  Corn 
has  been  extracted  to 
produce  the  dehcious 
and  healthful 


"CilOWN"  ^P  brand 

TABLE  SYRUP 


This  Syrup  is  a  table  deli- 
cacy that  needs  but  one 
trial  to  make  it  a  house- 
hold necessity  in  every 
family— 

Ask  your  grocer   for  a 
trial  2 -lb.  tin 

Manufactured  only  by 

Edwardsburg  Starch  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Made  from  fin«t  SEVILLE  ORANGES 


Upton's 


Orange 
Marmalade 


Season  1907  make  can  now 
be  had  from  your  grocer. 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 


Try  it  with  toast 
for  breakfast. 


RADIATOR  lUBEf 


THERE  ARE 
MANY 

"Good  Cheor" 
Furnaces 

in  use,  but  you  will  not  find  a 
single  one  which  is  not  giving 
every  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  interested,  write 
us  for  booklet,  or  see  your  local 
dealer — he  can  supply  you. 

The  James  Stewart  Mfg.  Go. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT.      '■"^•™ 
Western^Branch,    -    WINNIPEG,  Man, 
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Perfect  Idea 
Ran^e 


Coal  in   Winter 
Gas  in  Summer 


The  only  range  made  in  Canada 
that  has  the 

Patent  Electric 
Oven  Tray 

No  need  to  stoop  down  to  look  in  the 
oven— by  simply  pushing  the  button 
with  your  foot,  the  door  opens,  and  the 
Electric-Sliding  Oven  Tray  slides  out 
to  receive  what  is  to  be  baked,  or  to 
carry  out  to  you  what  is  baking  at  the 

IWRITE  IS  ABOUT  IT.J        "'^ 

Guelph  Stove  Company 

GUELPH,   ONT.        Limited 


HOPE 


TEA  INFUSER 


Makes  a  cup  of  pure  and  delicious 
Tea  in  a  few  seconds  without 
using  a  Teapot. 

Price  25  cents 

Ask  your  grocer  or  hardware  mer- 
chant to  show  it  you  or  write  us 
direct. 

hope:  ca  hoprins 

177  YONGE  ST.    -    TORONTO 


So  Simple 
No  Teapot  Required 
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$50  $50 

Are  You  Scribbling 
Yet? 

Don't.     It's  out  of  date.     The  American  Typewriter 

at  $50  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  the  first  machine 

offered  at  less  than  $100,  possessing  all  the  "standard" 

features— universal  key-board,  ball-bearing  carriage,  interchangeable  steel  type  bars, 

printing  from  ribbon,  rapid  escapement,  unlimited  speed. 

Write  for  "The  American  Way,"  which  describes  our  exclusive  patent— A  one- 
piece  key  and  type  bar. 

^V<        »M         ^^°  ^^J^^ 

^  ^^     ON   ONE    STEEL   BAR 

You  can  have  one  on  easy  payments. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Established  1893  260  C.  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


■"'i'".'.fe^'. 


GRAFT  IN  TEARS. 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  stop  crying  if  I  gave  you  a  penny,  little  boy  ?  " 
"  No,  mum  ;  !  couldn't  stop  fer  less'n  fifty  cents— boo-o-o-o  !  " 
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New 


The  Typewriter  of  Universal  Adaptability 

Model  No.  12  Visible  Hammond 

Perfect  Visibility  and 
Polychrome    Ribbon 


^iiiiimm& 


The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co., 


Are  NEW  FEATURES  added  to  the 
FJRTY  HAMMOND  ADVANTAGES 

Writes  30  languages,  in  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  type,  on  one  and  the  same 
machine. 

Has  135  type  shuttles  instantly  inter- 
changeable. 

Alignment  perfect  and  permanent  (can- 
not change.) 

Impressions  uniform  because  automatic. 

These  features  alone  would  put  the 
HAMMOND  IN  A  CLASS  ABOVE  ALL 
OTHERS.  Our  Calalogue  describes  the 
37  other  HAMMOND  features.     Get  it. 

Why  should  you  buy  an  inferior  in- 
strument when  the  price  is  the  same  ? 

Don't  delay  Delays  are  often  costly. 
Write  to-day  to 

50  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto. 
183  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 


BOOKS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

Business  Short  Cuts 


This  book  is  full  of  "wrinkles  "  as  to  the  shortest  way  of  carrying 
out  your  office  duties.  Over  one  hundred  different  subjects  arc 
treated  upon — any  one  of  them  will  show  you  how  to  simplify  detail 
work.    Articles  on 


Lightning  Addition 

Rules  for  Locating  Errors  in  Trial 

Balances 
Some  Arithmetical  Oddities 
A  Quick  Collecting  System 
Handling  Orders 


A  Quick  System  of  Filling  Orders 

Figuring  Percentages 

A  Card  System  for  the  Memory 

Distributing  Letters 

Time  Savers  for  the  Office  Man 

PERPETUAL  INVENTORIES 


and  numerous  other  subjects 

"  Short  Cuts  "  is  full  of  sound,  practical  advice  to  the  man  anxious 
to  save  time — and  therefore  accomplish  more  work.  It  will  prove  an 
eye-opener  to  you — you  will  marvel  at  the  easy  solution  to  seemingly 
difficult  questions. 

Send  To~day.         Price,  post  paid,  $1,00 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal        Toronto        Winnipeg 
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Underwood 

Ten  years  ago  the  Underwood  introduced 
visible  writing.  It  was  termed  by  other  typewriter 
manufacturers  a  fad.  Since  that  time  fifteen  new 
makes  of  typewriters  have  appeared.  Thirteen  of 
them  have  imitated  as  closely  as  possible  the  Under- 
wood, and  have  sought  recognition  on  the  score  of 
visible  writing. 

The  Underwood  is  notan  experimental  imitation. 
It  has  proved  its  worth  to  over  200,000  satisfied 
users.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  typewriters  sold  in 
Canada  are  Underwoods. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  Underwood  imitations  have 
been  exchanged  because  they  would  not  stand  up 
under  working  conditions. 

It  is  much  better  to  buy  an  Underwood  than  to 
wish  you  had  bought  one. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Adelaide  Street  East 
Toronto 

And  in  ail  tlie  principal  cities 
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DONT  PUT  MONEY  IN  A   LETTER! 

Letters  are  frequently  lost  and  never  recovered. 

MONEY    ORDERS 

OF  THE 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

ARE 

SAFE     -     CONVENIENT    -     ECONOMICAL 


Payment  is  guaranteed  and  a  prompt  refund  will  be  made,  or  a  new  order  issued 
without  extra  charge,  if  order  is  lost,  stolen  or  delayed  in  transit. 

Payable  at  par  in  over  30,000  places  in  Canada,  United  States,  Newfoundland, 
West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

FOREIGN    CHEQUES 

issued  in  Sterling,  Marks,  Francs,  Lire,  etc.,  payable  in  all  commercial  countries  of 
the  world  at  current  rates. 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  with  equivalents  in  Foreign  Money 
printed  on  each,  self  identifying,  making  them  superior  to  Letters  of  Credit.  Payable 
everywhere. 


Fine  Office  and  Library  Chairs 
Special  Cabinets  and  Desks 

Interior  Fittings 

and 

Bent  Steel  Rod  Furniture 


The  Clark  Mfg,  Co.,  Limited,  -  Gravenliurst 

DR.  BEATTIE  NESBITT,  ex-M.P.P.  WM.  R.  DUNN 

President  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Store  Fronts, 

Window  and  Sidewalk  Prisms, 

Ornamental  Glass, 


Always  ready 

to  show 

our  goods. 


Seeing 

is 

Believing, 


I  F  everybody  could  see  our  goods  we  would  do 
'     far     more     business.      This     is    the    reason 


we  make  an 


Exhibit  at  Toronto  Fair 

as  there,  more   people   see    our  goods  than 
possibly  could  otherwise. 


If  you  cannot  visit  US 
Write  us. 

We  can  send  you  valuable  information  and  designs. 


LUXFER  PRISM  CO,  Tn^o 

TORONTO 
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SPECIAL   DESn 

THo    Lo-west-Priced    HigW-Gra<l«  DesK    on    tKe  marKet 


The  Adams'  Special  Line  of  Roll  and  Flat  Top  Desks. 

No.  307 — Low  Roll  Top  Desk,  size  52x34  — all  quarter-cut  oak  top,  writing-bed  and  drawer-fronts, 
raised  panelling  and  heavy  extension  base  all  round — back  and  ends  as  well  finished  as 
the  front.  All  drawer  work  dove-tailed  front  and  back — finished  inside  and  fitted  with 
drawer-guides  to  prevent  sticking.  Pigeon-holes  fitted  with  our  patent  sliding  fronts, 
doing  ?way  with  the  old  style  pigeon-hole  boxes,  pigeon-hole  case,  also  equipped  with 
two  3x5  card  index  drawers  and  other  drawers  for  letter-heads,  memoranda,  etc.  In 
stock  at  all  times,  either  in  the  rub  polish  or  our  new  and  popular  golden  OOQ  tktk 
velvet  dull  finish.    Price,  net iPUUiUU 

No.  308— Flat  top  to  match,  52  x  34,  rub  polish  or  golden  velvet  finish.     Price,  net..     <D04  t%tk 

No.  309— Low  Roll  Top,  exactly  like  No.  307,  but  made  62x34,  rub  polish  or  golden     CfiG  M% 

velvet  finish.     Net   price iPOa«UU 

No.  310— Flat  Top  to  match,  62x34,  rub  polish  or  golden  velvet  finish.     Price,  net-.     <I^OI5  tktk 


Sellinu  Agents  for  the  famous 


M ACEY  "    CAB?NETS 

Send  for  Catalogue  "E." 


TKe  A-dams  Furniture  Co. 


TORONTO.    ONTARIO, 


Limited 
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WHOLESALE 

SYSTEM 


A  wholesale  house,  large  or  small,  should 
hav^  a  perfect  system  of  keeping  records  and 
accounts.  Many  years  of  practical  experience 
have  resulted  in  our  Ideal  Wholesale  System, 
which  takes  care,  in  a  simple  and  sure  manner, 
of  all  the  details  of  your  business. 

An  idea  of  the  perpetual  items  of  this  System 
is  here  given.  Get  in  touch  with  us  and  we 
will  have  one  of  our  representatives  call  on  you. 

SALES:- 

Assemble  Order  System 

Bill  and  Charge  System 

Monthly  Statement  System 

Perpetual  Ledger  System 

Trial  Balance  i 

CORRESPONDENCE:- 

Correspondence  System 

TRANSPORTATION:— 
Freight  Receipts 
City  Delivery  Receipts 

ORDERS:— 

Requisition  Order  System 
Perpetual  Purchase  Invoice  System 
Receiving  System 
Price  Books 
Inventbry  System 
Costs  System 


The  Copeland-Chatterson  Co.,  Limited 

Works:  BRAMPTON,  Canerai  Office  :   TORONTO 

Wbeft  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Busy   Man's   Magazine. 


Jhe  Cost  of  Installing 
Business  Systems 


The  cost  of  Installing  Business  Systems  is  in  proportion 
the  size  of  the  business. 

small  business  requires  a  nnore  or  less  simple  system 
liccounting  the  expense  is  almost  nothing  compared  to 
business  whose  arrangements  are  more  complex. 


tnthiy  Account  System  is  especially  adapted  to 
^tail  business. 

Ou»*  Monthly  Account  System  does  it  all  In  one 
operation—makes  the  entries  in  your  books  and  prepares 
your  bills  at  the  same  time. 

Our  Monthly  Account  System  stops  the  work  from 
piling  up  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  enables  you  to  have 
eacj^^^toner's  bill  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 


'us  tell  you  how  Business  Systems  can  be  adapted 
to  your  business. 

^you  one  cent  to  know. 
A  post  card  will  bring  you  the  information. 


DUSTIfCSS 

STSTCMS 


SPADINA    AVE., 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


"UNISYSTEMS 


\E  LEAF  FAOTO 
MONTRE 


reraal     S.^teTu 
Ital  a  Plant  Hero  f( 
Province  of  Quebec 


fl,; 


LOOSE  LEAF  FACTORY 
CONFIRMED. 
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1  I, 
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Sy 
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Oil    hoing    Intiflr- 
Hfw    R.    Wood, 
ij(     Universal 
confirmed     our 
y'-ti:fda.y,  and  staled  Ihat 
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f)l  '•'■..     tl'..Tl     M'T.tjti.'tions    were    prnc- 
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l.M  Idinr.  whii  h    would    in  every   way 
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r14 


■li 
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On  I  ...i, 
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CHop.iny  over  14,000  square 
(,()!  .|i.n.r  on  two  floors. 
.'■■k--<i  when  this  plant 
in  'i|.<  lation  Mr.  Wood 
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iMW  fartory  called  for  a 
•d    ilftivny    in    four   weeks 
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The  Cream  of  the  World's  Magazines 
Reproduced  for  Busy  Peof^Ie 


TWO  I/0LLAH6  A  YE^Ui  i'WENTY  OESfB  A  COPY 

No.  SIX  Vol.  THIKTEEN 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBUSHir  G    COMPANY,  LIMITED 

MOWTBBAL      TORONTO      WINNIPEG     AND     LONDON,  ENG. 

Hiolication  Oif.t'.-,       '   *-'ron'.   St.   i.M.i.     lotunt.- 


i^ma 


BOOKS 
FREE 


of 


OftJlp 


With 

American  Industries 

(The  Manufacturers'  Paper) 

Til"  X.uional  Association  ot  .Miiiuifacturers  h 
arrangemc  Ills  witli  the  authors  and  publishers  of  t 
the  best  bookii  recently  writtpn  for  bnsiness  men, 
it  13  able  to  offer  any  of  tliest  ImxjI;.  (rro  with  a  ye 
scription  to  AMERlOAiN  INDIES  IKIES,  the  oVizan 
Association. 

The  books  are  the  following  : 

A  Commercial  Traveller  in  SoutH  i\rakeri 

B.Wiborj2f,of  Anit  tl-Wiborp,  printing  ink  mann 

WHy  a  Box  SHould  Learn  a  Trade, 

Kling,  Pittsburg  manufacturer  and  capital 

The   Metric  Fallacy,    by    Fredrick    A. 

Samuel  S.  Dale.  ^^ 

Probably  you  may  know  American  Industries.  The 
paper  in  1907  will  be  far  more  interesting  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  with — especially — a   wealth   of  matter 

relating  to  the  entire  Foreign  Trade  proposition,  embracing 
articles  in  every  number,  on  this  important  subject. 

The  offer  is  a  simple  one.  Send  two  dollars  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  American  Industries  with  the  name  of  the 
book  you  wish.  The  book  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to 
you  for  the  price  of  the  paper  alone.     Address: 

American  Industries 


S^O  Maiden  Lane  Building, 


Ne-w  Yorh 
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EXTRACT      FROM     TRA.DK     PAPER 


'*  The  number  of  Clip-Caps,  all  indicating  the  possession  of  a  Waterman's   Ideal  Fountain 
Pen,  that  may  be  seen  in  people's  pockets  everywhere,  in  the  restaurants,  in  the  streets,  on  ' 
the  cars  and  in  trains,  is  really  becoming  remarkable  even  to  the  casual  observer.     This 
bright  little  clip  that  grips  seems  to  be  everywhere."— Amer.  Stat. 

The  word  *'  Ideal "  identifies  the  genuine  Waterman  Pen.     Users  and  dealers  should  beware  of  imitations. 


L.  E.   WATERMAN   CO.,  of   Canada,  Limited,   136  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

»7a  Broadway.   l^ETW  YORK. 12  Golden  Lane.  LONDON. 
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RUSSELL  CONSTRUCTION ! 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

Perfection  of  design 

Excellence  of  Material 

Accuracy  and  finish  of  Workmanship 

And  these  three  backed  up  by 

a  factory  near  enough  to  take  care  of  you, 
determined  to  give  you  more  for  your  money  than  you 
can  obtain  elsewhere, 
and  careful  to  look  after  you,  when  you  have  bought. 


ONE  OF  THE  RUSSELL  THREE 

All  models  embody  the  design  we  adopted  at  the  start. 

We  were  rigrht  then  Our  ideas  have  prevailed 

We  are  still  in  the  lead. 

1907  MODELS 

Model  D.     18  H. P.  2-cylinder,  90-in.  wheel  base,  speedy,   roomy   and  comfortable  $1600  00 

Model  E.     25  H.P.  4-cylinder,  104-in.  wheel  base,  powerful,  light  touring  car 2500  00 

Model  F,     40  H.P.  4-cylinder,  113-in. 'wheel  base,  high-powered   touring  car,  to  carry 

seven  passengers,  double  ignition— magneto  and  accumulator 3750  00 

Metal  to  metal  disc  clutch— selective  sliding  gear  transmission, 
nickel  steel  in  all  gears  and  shafts. 


Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.  ii.„.,™"'.V 

( 
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If  you  could  only  add  a  column 


of  figures  with  absolute  accuracy  in 
one-half  the  time  that  you  now  can  ; 
if  you  could  multiply  accurately  six 
times  as  fast  as  you  now  can,  or 
divide  accurately  four  times  as  fast  as 
you  now  can,  wouldn't  it  mean  some- 
thing to  you  ?  How  much  would  it 
mean  in  your  office?  Wouldn't 
your  value  to  your  ^  employer  be 
tremendously  increased  ?  Just  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  you  could 
extend  your  office  bills  and  figure 
thediscountsonthem,aswellasthein- 
comingbillsatasavingof  fifty  percent. 
What  would  that  mean  in  your  office  ? 
If  you  want  to  know  just  what 
yourincreased  efficiency  would  mean 
try  a  Comptometer.  It's  quick  and 
it's  easy,  and  takes  all  the  drudgery 
out  of  work. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer.    Sent,  express  paid,  on  trial  to  responsible  persons  or  concerns. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mi,  Co.,  831  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Kil.    ^"                            1 

Beauty  and 

^^HtaB|M.;i 

Solid  Comfort 

BRICK  FIREPLACES 
MADE  FROM 

Wmmjum^^ 

^^^^^^K 

MILTON 

HHH^^H 

BRICK 

^^^^^^^^H 

are  not  only  useful  but  are  decided- 
ly ornamental  in  a  room.     The  cost 
is  reasonable.              ' 

HHHHHHHIIHIIh 

Send  for  Catalogue 

MILTON  PRESSED  BR 

ICK  COMPANY 

Works  and  Office        -       MILTON,  OtifT. 
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W.  &L  £•  Thornton-Smith  Co. 

11    King  St.  W.,  TORONTO,     and     123  Oxford  St.,       LONDON,  England 


Agents  for 

Huntalite 
Candles 


Agents  for 

Bowes' 
Well  Fires, 

and 


Glass 


We    will  submit  Designs  and  Estimates  for  the 

Partial  or  Complete  Decoration  and  Furniture 

of  Houses,  including  Painting,  Paper-hanging,  Panel- 
ling, Parquetry,  Electric  Lighting,  Carpet-Planning, 
Upholstery,  Wall-hangings,  etc. 

Patterns  of  Wall-papers,  Silks,  Linens,  Cretonnes, 
Tapestries  and  other  Fabrics  sent  by  mail  on  approval. 

We   make   a   special  feature    of    County    Clubs   and   Office  Interiors. 
A  separate  department  for  Church  Decoration. 
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A  character  sketch  of  the  new  High  Commissioner  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

The  False  Steps  of  Great  Men 41       ^ 

The   false  steps  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  history  who  did'nt  ailow< 
their  errors  to  ruin  their  careers. 

Canada's  Most  Successful  Business  Man    -  By  C.  D.  Clippe        13 
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Commission. 
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Some  of  the  dangers  confronting  the  American  Republic. 
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An  invention  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the  construction  of  break- 
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Two  Years  of  a  Government  That  Does  Things  By  J.  Bonaparte       89 

A  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt. 


ENTERTAINING    SHORT    STORIES 
An  Up-to-Date  Fairy  Tale By  Perriton  Maxwell       27 

The  veracious  story  of  some  remarkable  adventures  experienced  by  a  man 
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Silverhorns By  Henry  Van  Dyke       113 
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Kay's  Mail  Order  Department 

Liluta  Kush  r  urniture 

THIS  attractive  and  comfortable  line  of  furniture  is  now  very  much  in  vogue. 
Here,  as  in  New  York  where  it  originated,  it  has  often  a  place  in  well  fur- 
nished drawing  rooms  as  well  as  in  sitting  rooms  and  bedrooms.  It  is  made  in 
a  soft  shade  of  green  Cluta  Rush  and  has  a  springiness  and  give  that  make 
it  indescribably  restful  and  easy.  Our  new  catalogue  contains  prints  of  other 
designs.  Orders  for  those  here  illustrated  will  have  our  prompt  and  careful 
attention. 

No.  206. 

Arm   Chair. 

Seat    measures 

18  in.  X  17  in., 

back  20  inches 

high. 

Price,  -  $10.00 

No.  306. 
1        Rocker,      to 
match,  same 
size. 
Price,    $10.50 


No.  016. 
Table. 
Top  25  in.  x 
25  in.  Cov- 
ered with 
Chine  s  e 
matting. 
Height  28in. 
Price,  $8.50 

No.  514. 
Arm    Chair. 
A  quaint  de- 
sign. 
Price, 

$13.00. 


No.  16. 

Cake  Stand. 

37in.  high. 

Price,    $2.50. 


John  Kay  Company   Limited 

36  and  38  King  St.  West,  TORONTO 
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In  the  ground  they  are  the  most  reliable  seeds  obtainable  — 
they  are  seeds  that  ^ive  results.     Carefully  obtained  from  the 
best  sources-  therefore  reliable.     They  are  ^ivin^  satisfaction 
to  hundreds  of  planters.     They  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

William     EW|f(Q     &  Co. 

142-146  McGill  St.,  Montreal 

* 

SEND    rOR 

Ewing'»- 1 907-Catalogue 

l^4ILED    TREE 
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Canada's  Most  Successful  Business  Man 

BY    C.    D.    CLIFFE. 

George  Washington  Stephens.  M.P.P.,  President  of  the  Montreal  Harbor  Commission  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  richest  and  most  enterprising  young  man  in  Canada.  Although  under  forty 
years  of  age  he  is  a  leading  figure  in  the  commercial,  financial  and  political  world.  The  story  of  his 
career  merits  a  close  study  by  avery  young  person  as  well  as  every  parent. 


4  ( I  IFE  is  a  sequence — the  logical, 
1  A  fai-seeing  mind  is  a  cumulative 
consequence.  Men  who  are  wise 
at  forty  were  not  idle  at  twenty." 

This  statement  applies  to  Mr.  George 
AYashingtoii  •  Stephens,  M.P.P. ;  new 
president  of  the  Montreal  Harbor  Com- 
mission; a  capable,  prominent  and  in- 
fluential owner  of  property,  running' 
into  millions;  director  and  head  of 
several  strong  manufacturing  and 
financial  corporations,  and  yet  on  the 
sunny  side  of  forty,  clear-headed, 
simple-living,  hard  w^orking  and  possess- 
ed, as  he  ever  has  from  childhood, 
that  intoxicating  thiag  —  thinking  on 
Jiis  feet. 

His  distinguished  father  and  grand- 
father have  their  names  inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  Montreal 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  hence 
of  Canada,  during  the  past  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth,  which  means  that  his  father 
was  wealthy;  but  the  way  in  which  the 
clever  father  watched  that  spoon  made 
young  George  often  think,  without  any 
disrespect,  that  it  was  made  of  steel.  It 
was  that  very  training  which  put  iron 
into  the  young  man,  for  he  has  got  it 
in  him  all  over  to-day. 

The  lad  was  educated  privately  and 
also  at  the  high  school  and  McOill  Col- 


lege. He  early  learned  the  care  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  essential  from  the  ac- 
cidental— and  that  is  his  salient  char- 
acteristic to-day — in  applying  the  simple 
laws  of  human  action  with  which  he 
became  familiar. 

Travel,  to  young  Stephens,  was  his 
supreme  educator.  He  traversed 
Europe;  knew  his  London  at  an  early 
age.  His  keen  mind  was  open  and,  in 
addition  to  the  reflection  of  scenes  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  the  reading  and 
thought  prompted  therefrom  accumu- 
lated the  benefits.  Mastering  modern 
languages  was  not  his  chief  task, .  but 
more  or  less  of  an  accessory  or  an  in- 
cident ;  his  real  work  was  studying  men ; 
endeavoring  to  assimilate  from  the 
Avorld,  by  his  Father's  example,  a  due 
estimate  of  the  imperishable  principles 
of  humari  liberty. 

He  soon  found,  after  studying  law 
and  philosophy' — after  pouring  over  the 
brain-sinews  of  a  magnificent  library  at 
home— that  all  the  professors,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  universities,  could 
never  educate  a  man,  but  only  help  him 
to  educate  himself. 

Blessed  with  a  hardy  constitution  and 
a  fondness  for  outdoor  life  he  became 
identified  with  many  outdoor  clubs;  was 
always  an  ardent  snow-shoer,  and  at 
the    dinners    and    smokers   of   these   or- 
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ganizations,  George  Stephens  was  a  well- 
heard  participant.  He  can  to  this  day 
sing"  a  good  song,  tell  a  good  story,  and 
make  a  rattling  good  speech  in  almost 
any  modern  language. 

There  has  never  been  any  sign  of  the 
cleric  about  him.  He  is  frank  and 
plain.  He  might  have  become  a  pettifog- 
ging lawyer  or  a  class  B  preacher  or  doe- 
tor,  and  taken  in  thousands  in  the  name 
of  his  honored  father,  but  he  concluded  it 
was  better  to  be  himself.  And  the 
greatest  that  any  man  can  be  is  to  be 
himself;  and  any  man  who  is  himself 
commands  inspect. 

Now  that  he  is  head  of  the  Harbor 
Board  at  Montreal  and  he  is  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  maturity  drawing  a  salary 
of  $7,000  per  year,  the  expression  may 
be  allowed  that  his  mind  never  '^  listed 
to  either  port  or  starboard." 

To  glance  at  the  career,  biiefly,  of 
his  father,  the  late  Hon.  George  Wash- 
ington Stephens,  will  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  environment  which  patterned  and 
influenced  his  early  life. 

His  father  was  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Mr,  Harrison  Stephens,  a  leading 
merchant  of  Montreal,  and  fortnerly  of 
Vermont.  He  was  born  in  1832,  and 
lived  a  strenuous  and  influential  life  up 
to  four  years  ago.  Think  of  him  for  a 
character;  born  wealthy;  he  did  not 
have  to  work  at  all  any  more  than  his 
son  liad,  but  he  never  stopped  work- 
ing. The  hardware  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged  most  successfully  was 
far  too  tame  for  his  active  mind.  He 
decided  to  study  law,  and  at  the  age 
of  31  graduated  at  McGill  and  was 
called  to  the  ,  Bar.  He  mastered  what- 
ever he  undertook.  He  was  always  piti- 
less with  wrongdoers.  The  celebrated 
Mr.  John  A.  Perkins,  an  eminent  Mon- 
treal lawyer,  joined  him  as  a  partner, 
and  they  did  honor  to  their  profession 
always. 

When  George  junior  Avas  wrestling 
with  the  kindergarten,  and  his  only 
worry  was  an  evening  lesson,  he  used 
to  hear  of  his  father V  fame  in  cele- 
brated  cases.     The   air  used  to  resound 


with  remarks  about  that  eccentric  law- 
yer, wha  fished  out  queer  cases,  such 
as  one  testing  the  validity  of  an  In- 
dian marriage,  according  to  the  custom 
of  their  country.  He  personally  con- 
«lucted  this  case  and  won  it.  It  is  on 
tile  records:   Connolly  vs.  Woolrych. 

He  championed  another  rare  case,  of 
a  man  named  Filiatraut  against  the 
hierarchy  of  Quebec  for  some  alleged 
libel  published  by  this  man.  This  case, 
too,  he  conducted  personally,  and  fought 
it  for  years,  finally  winning,  after  los- 
ing time  and  money  which  would  have 
ruined  a  less  able  man. 

He  was  called  to  serve  the  city  as 
alderman  in  18G8,  and  remained  in  ac- 
tive civic  life  for  17  years,  being  several 
times  mayor.  Unflinching  and  open- 
handed  in  honesty  he  was  a,  rare  bene- 
factor to  Montreal  duiing  these  dan- 
gerous times.  They  evidently  need  such 
a  man  to-day.  His  public  code  of 
morals  was  not  a  whit  stronger  than 
his  rigidly  kept  private  life.  Thus,  his 
eldest  son  George  had  no  chance  to  be- 
come a  boy-spoiled.  Instead,  he  was 
taught  early  to  examine  well  the  basis 
of  opinion  which  he  might  have  formed 
upon  political  or  other  subjects.  He 
was  taught  to  do  what  the  Stephens 
family  had  always  done;  namely,  to 
buy  the  things  they  ought  to  have 
bought  and  to  never  have  left  unsold 
the  things  they  ought  to  have  worked 
off. 

His  magnificent  home  on  Dorchester 
street,  just  west  of  the  St.  James  Club, 
is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Montreal,  and 
has  always  been  replete  with  every  com- 
fort, crannied  with  unique  and  original 
designs  and  especially-made  conveni- 
ences for  ideal  home  life.  In  fact,  he 
saw  the  home  as  it  should  be,  where 
the  family  were  taught  to  be  more  fond 
of  each  other  than  they  were  of  beauty 
and  of  power  and  to  be  as  good,  if  pos- 
sible, as  they  were  clever.  His  mind 
(the  father  ^s)  mediated  between  the 
moral  and  material  interest  and  rested 
in  neither.  His  law  was  partly  that 
of    Henrv    George,    the   laAv    of    libert-y. 
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^'the   law   of   each    for   all   and   all  for 
each. ' ' 

Prudent,  economical  private  and  pub- 
lic life  summed  up  his  belief.  His  was 
a  fine  mind,  and  clever  men  and  others 
were  fond  of  hearing  his  advice;  short 
and  sometimes  curt,  but  always  true; 
and  when  they  saw^  his  strong,  lithe 
form;  saw  the  gleam  of  his  honest  eyes 
from  under  the  stern-looking  beetle  eye- 
brows, they  felt  the  presence  of  a  man 
— a  man  who  wanted  nothing,  but  who 
was  always  willing  to  give. 

His  political  life  led  him  to  sit  in 
the  Quebec  Assembly,  for  Montreal  Cen- 
tre, from  1881  to  1886.  His  carefui 
scrutiny  of  public  measures  will  go  dow  a 
to  history  as  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  honesty,  as  a  business  asset,  can 
never  be  questioned.  He  taught  a  doc 
trine  that  might  be  translated  to  mean 
the  gospel  of  hope;  in  teaching  men 
how  to  live,  not  how  to  die.  He  con- 
tested, unsuccessfully,  at  the  general 
election  in  1892  for  District  4  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  was  elected  at  the  general 
elections  in  1897.  With  the  success  of 
the  Marchand  government,  in  May, 
1897,  he  was  called  to  the  Quebec  Cabin- 
et, without  portfolio. 

A  monument  to  his  clear-cut  life  is 
the  good  government  association  which 
he  founded  in  Montreal,  in  January, 
1897.  He  received  the  thanks  of  that 
body  for  his  vigorous  efforts  and  judi- 
cious action  at  the  Quebec  Assembly  in 
reference  to  local  measures. 

Another  characteristic  move  was  in 
carrying  a  measure,  in  1896,  prohibiting 
the  exposure  of  posters  or  bills  of  in- 
decent character.  That  he  was  in  his 
lifetime  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Council,  a  life  governor  of  the  Mon- 
treal General  Hospital,  a  munificent 
supporter  of  the  Unitarian  church,|  as 
well  as  a  director  of  many  enterprises 
of  a  commercial,  scientific  and  benefi- 
cient  nature  need  not  be  told,  but  the 
multiplicity  of  simple,  kindly,  homely 
charities    would    make    a    volume.      He 


was   a  close   landlord,    a   bitter   enemy, 
and  a  staunch,  sound  friend. 

So,  then,  Geoige  Washington  Ste- 
phens, Jr.,  was  the  victim.  He  was  his 
father's  eldest  son.  Well,  the  father 
knew  the  shadings  of  ancestry  in  his 
boy,  and  he  disciplined  him  most 
rigidly.  Of  Highland  Scotch,  Yajikee 
and  English  origin,  young  Stephens's  di- 
rect and  true  nature  inherited  the  traits 
of  the  middle  class,  even  to  sturdiness 
of  religion  and  simplicity  .of  habits  on 
all  sides.  His  worthy  father  was  known 
as  the  '^ watchdog"  of  politics  in  Mon- 
treal and  the  province.  The  father 
must  have  seen,  with  some  prophetic 
instinct,  rare  possibilities  for  his  eldest 
son,  and  tiained  him  accordingly  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power. 

That  is  now  to  be  seen.  No  doubt, 
'*What  shall  I  make  of  the  boy?"  often 
came  to  the  father's  mind.  He  early 
took  away  the  hinges  from  the  boy's 
knees  by  making  him  think  for  him- 
self; erased  any  chance  of  cringing  from 
his  soul,  and  started  him  to  work — a  * 
free  man. 

Little  was  heard  of  George  Stephens, 
Jr.,  until  the  death  of  his  father. 
George  was  a  hidden  volcano.  His 
qualities  had  been  simmering  for  years; 
growing  and  strengthening  always,  hx)w- 
ever,  in  subsidence.  When  his  'Hurn" 
came  to  play,  the  denouement  took 
place,  and  he  stepped  forth  heir  to  an 
immense  fortune,  head  of  a  splendidly 
organized  business,  confessed  in  his  own 
proper  person;  not  a  cheap,  imprudent 
imitation- — but  just  himself. 

All  that  he  had  done  before  began  to 
glow  into  a  Pentecostal  brightness.  While 
his  father's  will  was  surrounded  with 
codicils  and  conditions  that  the  young 
millionaire  could  never  spend  the  money 
he  had  in  his  name,  nor  despoil  the 
fortune  in   store,   the  world  waited. 

Prior  to  this  time  George  Stephens 
was  known  as  a  right  royal  good  fel- 
low in  social  and  commercial  circles  of 
the  best  set  and  was  just  manager  of 
his    father's    immense    landed    interests 
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in  the  <5ity  and  elsewhere.  Now  he  was 
facing-  the  bright  light  that  blazes  on 
conspicuous  people.  There  was  a  low 
murmur,  in  social  circles,  of  wonder  r^s 
to  how  the  young  man  would  take  the 
prominence;  so  low  that  it  was  no  more 
than  like  some  heart  beat  made  audible 
for  a  few  seconds  and  then  to  die  away 
as  this  did.  The  equipoise  of  training 
for  years  was  there;  training  in  most 
of  the  leading  shipping  ports  of  Europe 
and  Britain  where  he  had  earned  his 
living  while  learning  the  languages,  and 
had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  inter- 
national harbors  and  shipping,  so  soon 
to  come  into  practical  use  for  this 
country.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  contributed  able  articles  to  the  press 
of  Montreal  and  other  cities  on  the  har- 
bors of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  Havre,  London,  Bristol,  Car- 
diff. Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  and  others, 
all  copious  with  information  and  alive 
with  his  own  belief  that  one  never  knows 
a  thin^  well  until  he  tells  it  to  some- 
Jjody. 

He  seemed  to  have  been  always  on  the 
highway  which  leads  to  superiority. 
His  presence  at  political  and  other 
meetings  had  been  familiar  for  years, 
but  he  would  never  permit  anything  to 
be  said  about  himself.  In  fact,  the 
writer  of  this  article  well  remembers 
on  many  oc'casions  when  at  banquets 
George  Stephens  did  things,  like  singing 
and  speaking,  in  a  way  far  above  the 
average,  and  he  personally  would  take 
the  sincere  pains  to  ask  the  reporters^ 
privately  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  him.  Now,  however,  he  was 
heard  of  differently.  His  name  began 
to  appear,  inevitably,  as  chairman  and 
lecturer,  and  his  speeches  were  accept- 
ed, showing  no  lack  of  arguments  nor 
words  wherewith  to  clothe  them. 

Yet  his  public  life  may  be  said  to 
have  only  begun.  He  was  chosen  can- 
didate for  the  responsible  constituency 
of  St.  Lawrence  division,  and  was  elect- 
ed M.P.P.  by  acclamation,  being  favor- 


ably   acclaimed     by    members     of     all 
parties  and  creeds. 

Meanwhile  his  commercial  ventures 
were  maturing,  and  a  group  of  clever 
young  Montreal  business  men,  all 
frieilds  of  his  own,  made  a  big  coup  in 
securing  controlling  stock  of  the  Can- 
adian Rubber  Co.,  of  Montreal;  they 
completely  rejuvenated  the  whole  busi- 
ness by  whipping  into  the  concern  new- 
blood,  new  life,  and  new  capital.  Mr» 
Stephens  was  chosen  president  of  this 
board.  Afterwards  bigger  things  still 
loomed  up,  and  his  friends  captured  a 
big  merger  of  all  (but  one)  of  the  rub- 
ber companies  of  the  Dominion,  under 
the  caption  The  Consolidated  Rubber 
Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Stephens  is  the  vice- 
president. 

His  mind  was  active  most,  however, 
in  Parliament,  as  thoroughness  is  his 
fort.  He  was  busy  at  once  doing  things 
for  his  people.  His  mind  turned  to  the 
half-baked  educational  facilities  of  the 
province.  He  made  speeches,  wrote  to 
the  papers,  brought  the  matter  up  in 
Parliament. 

Potent  with  right  on  his  side,  he 
broad-sided  the  Government;  he  organ- 
ized a  campaign  in  favor  of  an  extend- 
ed increase  of  grant  for  educational 
purposes;  and  the  Government  passed 
unanimously  a  measure  to  not  only  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
province,  but  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  examinations  and  to  improve  the 
school  buildings,  etc. 

At  this  time  it  was  common  talk  that 
Mr.  Stephens  was  to  become  the  new 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  province, 
but  other  plans  matured,  and  such  a 
portfolio  was  not  created;  although  a 
strength  and  impetus  was  given  to  the 
department  of  Public  Instruction  which 
it  had  never  before  shown. 

He  never  sidestepped  any  issue.  When 
he  heard  the  people  of  Montreal  call- 
ing for  a  new  jail  what  did  he  do?  He 
went  to  jail  himself  to  see  how  condi- 
tions were.  Down  he  went  to  Montreal 
jail,  full  of  the  subject  in  hand  almost 
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to  intoxication — in  fact  it  was  eighty 
pounds  of  steam  Avith  a  monkey  wrench 
on  the  blow-off.  When  the  iron  door  of 
that  prison  cell  clanged  behind  George 
Stephens,  he  was  utilizing  the  exhaust 
in  his  love  for  justice  and  his  people. 
There  he  sat  the  greater  portion  of  one 
night  in  the  black  darkness  of  a  seven- 
foot,  grimy  cell,  huddled  with  criminals, 
suffering  what  they  suffered,  and  peaked 
through  the  cracks  of  the  old  build- 
ing at  the  free  silent  stars.  He  wrote 
a  graphic  account  of  his  experience  and 
created  a  great  sensation.  The  whole 
city  was  ablaze  Avith  his  action.  The 
press  took  it  up;  preachers  gave  ser- 
mons,  politicians  backed  him  up,  and 
with  the  combined  efforts  the  Govern- 
ment was  induced  to  vote  a  handsome 
appropriation  for  a  new  jail.  George 
Washington  Stephens  really  did  the 
whole  business,  and  he  will  rank  easily 
in  the  plane  of  his  father  as  one  of  Que- 
bec's  greatest  reformers. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  calls  upon 
his  time  he  is  able  to  address  the  Sun- 
shine Society,  the  Art  Association,  at- 
tend numerous  annual  and  society 
meetings,  and  yet  always  be  pleasant, 
time-saving  and  interesting.  What  fine 
equipoise  of  mind!  What  sanity  of  se- 
curity in  good  training  at  twenty. 

While  George  Stephens  had  been  a 
volunteer  in  his  early  life,  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  his  services  were 
called  to  serve  as  commanding  officer  in 
His  Majesty's  forces.  At  the  time  the 
Montreal  Third  Field  Battery  needed  a 
commander  whose  means  and  character 
would  be  in  consonance  with  its  splen- 
did traditions  and  memories.  Sir  Fred- 
erick Borden,  Minister  of  Militia,  was 
instrumental  in  inducing  his  warm  per- 
sonal friend,  George  Stephens,  to  take 
the  command.  With  the  same  cour- 
age with  which  he  tackled  anything, 
he  went  to  work  and  took  a  special 
course  and  held  the  command  for 
some  years  with  honor  and  success, 
retiring,  owing  to  pressure  of  busi- 
ness,  with   the   rank  of  major.     Major 


Stephens  made  an  ideal  soldier.  His 
open-handed  generosity  to  the  Battery 
will  not  be  forgotten  easily.  His  smok- 
ing concerts  were  never  surpassed.  His 
camps  on  the  island  were  always  looked 
forward  to  with  delight.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  completing  a  very  successful 
inspection,  he  took  the  whole  Battery 
and  a  paity  of  especial  friends  to  Que- 
bec, visiting  the  garrison  at  the  Citadel. 
For  this  he  chartered  a  special  steamer, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  Many  of 
the  rank  and  file  were  ^  permitted  to 
bring  along  their  wives  and  mothers. 

He  was  a  keen  marksman  and  took 
an  active  inteiest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
range-hunters,  being  highly  appreciated 
as  a  soldier  in  all  quarters. 

He  was  especially  honored  in  being- 
chosen  by  the  Minister  of  Militia  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  Old  Country  at  the 
coronation  time,  and  also  visited  Lon- 
don at  Jubilee  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Montreal  and  Canadian  contingent.  His 
relative  importance  was  not  minimized 
in  the  piesence  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Avorld. 

Flow  he  managed  to  attend  the  I^ord 
Mayor's  banquet  on  one  occasion  in 
London  would  make  an  interesting 
chapter,  but,  as  Kipling  says,  ''That  is 
another  story." 

Membei's  of  the  Battery  Avho  visited 
London  on  the  coronation  occasion  tell 
privately  of  the  major's  generosity  in 
slipping  tliem  sums  of  money,  telling 
them  to  say  nothing,  as  they  would  need 
that  in  London  and  they  must  keep  up 
Canada's  reputation. 

It  is  said  that  when  certain  people 
have  gone  to  him  for  advice  he  has  done 
as  his  father  often  did — handed  them 
some  money  and  remarked  ''Never  mind 
the  advice." 

He  has  never  sat  on  the  treasury  box 
of  favors  and  asked  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile;  never  asked  longitude  or  lati- 
tude; but  simply  seems  to  be  listening 
to  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  says: 
"Look  out,  not  in;  look  up,  not  down; 
and  lend  a  hand." 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of 
the  things  done  by  Mr.  Stephens  have 
giirprised  one  man  anyway,  and  that  is 
himself — no  man  does  much  well. unless 
he  owns  this  experience. 

A  glance  at  the  man  himself  would 
see  an  erect,  square-shouldered,  in- 
clined to  be  short  of  stature,  closely 
knit  frame;  rather  of  the  wiry  type, 
which  at  once  suggests  energy,  alert- 
ness, activity. 

His  massive,  broad,  bare  forehead  is 
the  striking  feature;  the  remainder  of 
the  face  supplementing  the  forceful  ap- 
pearance by  keen  brown  eyes  shining 
through  heavy  glasses,  and  a  close 
pursed  mouth,  of  sympathetic  mould, 
wearing  a  well-groomed  moustache.  His 
voice  is  magnetic  and  commanding,  b\it 
it  always  has  had  little  to  say  about 
its  owner.  The  wonder  now  to  his  best 
friends  is  that  he  has  never  met  his 
Fate  in  his  long  and  popular  bachelor- 
hood. That  part  of  his  history  is  yet 
to  come. 

Owing  to  his  appointment  as  chair- 
man of  the  new  Harbor  Commission  in 


Jan.,  1907,  Major  Stephens  has  been  re- 
cently compelled,  through  .  the  pressure 
of  work,  to  abandon  his  membership  of 
the  local  legislature,  and  shortly  before 
prorogation,  in  March,  this  was  an- 
nounced with  much  regiet  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Stephens  has  associated  with  him 
two  of  the  ablest  business  men  in  Cana- 
da, namely,  C.  C.  Ballantyne  and  L.  E. 
Geoffrion. 

The  new  commissioners  intend  to  work 
it  on  up-to-date,  independent  business 
methods.  No  party  politics  will  inter- 
fere, and  great  things  are  expected. 
Mr.  Stephens  has  stated  that  he  is  lay- 
ing deep  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  port  at  Montreal,  on  a  broad  and 
commensurate  basis,  for  a  rising  coun- 
try. His  energy  and  forcefulness  as- 
sure progression  and  aggression  all 
along  the  line. 

There  was  no  dissenting  voice  at  his 
appointment,  and  if  he  does  his  work 
there  as  well  as  he  has  done  it  else- 
where Canada  will  be  prouder  still  of 
one    of   her    most    creditable    and    able 


Let  men  know  that  what  you  say  you  will  do;  that 
your  decision  made  is  final^*-no  wavering;  that,  once  re- 
solved, you  are  not  to  be  allured  and  intimidated. 


Working- Men's  Gardens  in  France 

BY    WILLIAM    H.     TOLMAN    IN    CENTURY    MAGAZINE 

In  recent  years  a  form  of  welfare  w(>rk  among  the  laboring  classes  was  commenced  in  Tai-is 
Small  gardens  were  assigned  to  working-men  with  the  necessary  instructions  in  gardening  to  cultivate 
these  lots  successfully.  Many  of  these  men  who  spent  their  leisur--  in  dissipation  now  utilized  their 
time  most  profitably.  The  moral  effect  on  the  working-men  was  so  great  that  similar  movements 
have  been  started  in  United  States. 
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•HE  great  value  of  my  lit- 
tle garden  to  me  has  been 
tlie  fine  vegetables  it  has 
yielded  all  Summer,  and  the  good 
time  the  children  have  had  in 
the  open  air,  but  the  glasses  of 
beer  and  absinthe  my  husband  hasn't 
taken,"  observed  the  mother  of  a  French 
workingman 's  rather  numerous  family 
to  an  investigator  last  Autumn. 

^' Quite  right,  mother,"  echoed  a  man 
near-by;  '^you  will  never  know  the  evil 
we  men  don't  do  while  we  are  busy  iu 
our  little  gardens." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  France, 
one  one  of  the  v/orkingmen 's  gardens,  a 
movement  for  self-help  which  is  grow- 
ing each  year.  A  similar  movement  was 
started  in  Detroit  in  1894,  luider  the 
name  of  the  Potato  Patch  Farms;  later 
carried  out  successfully  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  in  the  Vacant  Lot 
Farms,  while  to-day  Philadelphia  is  be- 
ginning her  eighth  year  of  successful 
effort. 

Mme.  Hervieu,  a  chariabie  Avoinr.ii  iu 
Sedan,  tired  of  aiding  the  poor  by  gifts 
of  money,  attemped  to  rouse  them  to 
self-help  by  an  offer  of  doubling  any  sum 
of  money  which  they  should  deposit  in 
the  local  savings  bank.  She  rented  a 
small  tract  of  land,  and  said  to  tli*' 
poor  people,   ''Now,  go  to  work." 

They  did,  and,  as  they  worked,  the 
taste  for  it  grew;  they  kept  steadily  nt 
it,  especially  as  they  knew  that  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  would  belong  to 
them,  that  the  vegetables  they  raised 
could  be  taken  to  their  homes  or  sold. 

Such  was  the  humble  beginnings,  in 
1889,  of  a  little  movement,  but  one  :s'> 
simple  and  practical  that  it  grew  until, 
last  October,  in  Paris,  there  Avas  held 
a  Congres  of  Workingmen's  Gardens, 
attended  by  700  delegates,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Aynard  of  France.  The 
organizer  of  the  congress  was  M. 
I'Abbe  Lemire,  and     the     secretary,  M. 


Louis  Riviere,  a  collaborator  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service. 

In  St.  Etienne,  at  the  College  of  St. 
Michel,  there  lived  a  Jesuit  well  known 
among  the  poor  of  the  community,  thir- 
ty-five years  of  age,  simple-minded,  gen- 
erous, and  loyally  devoted  to  his  poor. 
Father  Volpete,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
colleagues,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  stray  out  of  the  beaten  paths,  to  at- 
tempt a  new  idea  calling  for  personal 
initiative.  But  Father  Volpette  realiz- 
ed that  the  $500  a  year  which  he  could 
spend  in  chaiity  among  the  poor  in  St. 
Etienne  did  not  go  very  far  toward  al- 
leviating the  misery  and  poverty  which 
were  so  insistent.  He  heard  of  the 
Workingmen's  Gardens,  the  knowledge 
of  which  came  to  him  like  a  ray  of  light 
in  a  dark  place. 

In  1894  he  rented  two  lots,  dividing 
them  into  little  gardens;  the  owner  of  a 
stone  quarry  gave  him  a  third,  making 
in  all  about  twelve  acres,  which  he  rent- 
ed for  $70.  He  divided  this  among  98 
families,  comprising  608  persons.  Fenc- 
ing, tools,  seeds,  fertilizers,  water,  and 
incidentals  brought  the  total  cost  up  to 
$700,  representing  money  aid  to  each 
family  about  $7.  In  spite  of  a  very 
dry  Summer,  the  yield  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables  amounted  to  $1,200,  or  $12  a 
family.  In  reality  it  was  more,  as  the 
initial  cost  of  the  gardens  was  heavy  for 
the  first  year  and  represented  assets  that 
could  be  carried  forward  each  season. 

In  1895  and  1896  three  new  tracts 
were  added  to  their  other  holdings.  The 
expenses  were  $406,  with  sales  from  the 
crops  amounting  to  $2,085,  while  it  was 
estimated  that  each  family  had  consum- 
ed $20  worth  of  vegetables.  In  1896 
and  1897  more  fields  were  added,  the 
harvest  yielding  $3,000  for  that  season. 

Filled  with  joy  at  the  success  of  the 
gardens,  Father  Volpette  rented  an  en- 
tire farm  about  fourteen  acres,  accepted 
gifts   of   others   for   the   season,   rented 
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more  small  tracts,  thus  aiding  375  fam- 
ilies in  all.  He  did  not  stop  there,  but 
made  it  possible  for  the  occupiers  of  the 
gardens  to  build  dwellings.  He  started 
a  brick  yard  and  a  rural  bank.  Last 
year  he  had  600  little  gardens. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1903  there  were 
6,453  gardens  in  294  groups,  compris- 
ing 665  acres.  Based  on  the  satistics, 
46,144  persons  had  been  reached  by 
these  selfhelp  workshops. 

A  movement  like  this  of  the  working- 
men 's  gardens,  which  is  now  organized 
in  at  least  134  cities  of  France  and  di- 
rected by  the  foremost  men  and  women, 
is  deserving  of  earnest  consideration. 
First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  de- 
tails of  organization,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  workman  may  obtain  a 
little  garden,  and  its  tenure. 

I  find  that,  among  134  groups,  there 
are  varying  kinds  of  tenure,  but  those  of 
St.  Etienne  have  often  been  copied. 
They  are  very  simple,  the  cultivator 
pledging  himself  to  work  faithfully,  not 
to  labor  on  Sunday  or  on  the  stated 
fete  days,  not  to  sublet  his  plot  without 
express  permission,  and  to  do  nothing 
that  will  bring  ill-repute  on  the  move- 
ment. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  the  cultivat- 
ors, *'Here  is  the  land;  you  do  the  rest," 
for  they  lack  initiative.  Tiitjy  frequent- 
ly have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
tools,  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
ground,  or  the  times  and  seasons  for 
planting.  In  several  instances  it  was 
found  that  the  free  ase  of  the  g,«t'dens 
was  unwise,  so  a  small  renti*.  vms  charg- 
ed, thus  developing  greater  interest  at 
once.  At  Rheims  the  cultivator  who 
pays  his  rental  becomes  a  kind  of  share- 
holder. 

In  general,  the  cultivation  of  small 
vegetables  in  preference  to  potatoes  and 
cabbages  is  encouraged,  with  an  attempt 
to  forestall  the  cultivation  for  a  com- 
mercial object.  At  Fourmies,  if  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  plot  is  cultivated 
in  potatoes,  the  farmer  loses  one  point 
in  the  annual  contest.  In  assigning  the 
gardens,  preference  is  given  the  fathers 
of  large  families.  Where  there  are  four 
children  at  least,  an  extra  amount  of 
land  is  given;  at  Amiens,  a  deduction 
in  the  rental  is  made  where  the  chilfT- 
ren  exceed  seven ;  and  at  Rheims  a  fam- 


ily of  thirteen     children  received     the 
largest  garden. 

The  conditions  of  rental  are  a  vary- 
ing quantity,  depending  on  the  nearness 
of  the  tracts  to  the  city  and  on  other 
facts  determining  its  value.  The  aver- 
age rental  for  the  workingman  is  $2.50 
for  a  plot  of  478  square  yards.  Many 
of  the  committees  have  rented  the  lots 
for  from  nine  to  twelve  years,  thus 
having  time  to  secure  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
which  in  turn,  can  be  sold  to  the  little 
cultivators,  who  then  can  begin  the  con- 
struction of  a  little  home  on  their  own 
land. 

To  the  rental  of  the  land  must  be 
added  expense  of  a  water-supply,  enclos- 
ing the  tract  with  fences,  and  making 
the  divisional  lines  between  the  plots. 
Frequently  the  city  water-supply  can  be 
used;  on  committee  sank  an  artesian 
well.  Other  concessions  are  made  in  the 
shape  of  manure  from  stables  and  other 
fertilizers;  seed  is  often  given,  and,  in 
one  instance,  a  carpenter  gave  his  ser- 
vics  in  building  a  gateway'  for  the  gar- 
dens. 

If  any  person  organizes  a  series  of 
gardens,  the  control  is  vested  in  him;  in 
charitable  societies  a  committee  guides 
the  work.  The  ideal  control  is  direction 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  In  the  case  of 
Father  Volpette,  at  St.  Etienne,  the  cul- 
tivators chose  a  council  on  the  basis  of 
one  member  to  each  group  of  five  fam- 
ilies; his  special  council  decides  on  the 
expenses,  fixes  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  admission,  and  is  the  permanent 
committee.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
regulated  by  the  general  council,  com- 
posed of  representatives.  At  Beaune, 
the  committee  consists  of  the  first  four 
prize-winners  and  their  wives;  at  Ver- 
sailles, an  outside  committee  designates 
one  of  its  members  to  visit  each  week 
the  gardens,  and  to  confer  with  the  cul- 
tivators on  the  spot,  thus  tending  to  the 
greatest  contentment;  while  at  Moulins, 
an  instructor  from  the  free  school  has 
a  garden  which  serves  as  a  working 
model  for  purposes  of  practical  teach- 
ing. Experience  shows  that  one  man 
can  superintend  thirty  gardens.  The 
qualifications  are  comomn  sense  and  tact, 
by  means  of  which  the  sympathy  of  the 
workingman   must  be  won   over;    for  it 
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is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  a 
little  garden  for  the  Summer  implies  the 
surrender  of  one's  personality. 

Every  group  has  a  visiting  commit- 
tee, which  is  largely  made  up  of  women, 
who  can  render  a  large  social  service  to 
their  less  favored  sisters;  in  fact,  they 
thus  recognize  the  opening  up  of  a  new 
career  of  usfulness. 

Th  material  results  of  the  gardens 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
cultivator,  the  nearness  of  the  city,  and 
the  season.  Based  on  the  returns  from 
all  the  gardens,  the  average  yield  has 
been  from  $9  to  to  $25  for  a  plot  of 
1-llth  of  an  acre.  In  general,  the  value 
of  the  product  is  from  four  to  ten  times 
the  expense  of  the  gardens.  Apart  from 
the  money  return,  the  horticultural 
knowledge  is  a  most  valuable  asset.  The 
inspector  of  one  group  has  laid  out  the 
work  on  the  basis  of  a  rotation  of  crops 
every  three  years;  at  Carcassonne  an 
horticultural  expert  visits  each  garden 
three  times  a  month,  giving  individual 
hints  and  advice.  On  the  basis  of  what 
he  has  found  he  prepares  a  summarized 
digest  of  the  work,  which  is  given  to 
each  cultivator. 

The  Horticultural  Society  at  Rheims 
has  a  model  garden,  as  an  object  les- 
son, with  placards  changed  each  month, 
so  that  the  cultivators  may  know  just 
what  to  do;  in  addition,  one  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  society  visits  the 
gardens  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
for  personal  explanation  and  teaching. 
Many  of  the  groups  furnish  courses  of 
instruction;  at  Tours  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  increases 
the  revenue  from  the  other  crops,  while 
the  enclosures  of  the  plots  at  Oliateau- 
roux  have  served  as  arbors  for  grape- 
vines. Bee  hives,  chicken  coops,  rab- 
bit hutches,  and  even  pig  pens,  show 
the  possibilities  of  the  work. 

'^The  finest  flower  is  a  beautiful  veg- 
etable,'^ said  one  of  the  cultivators  at 
Tours.  But  the  women  are  not  so  mate- 
rial and  prosaic,  for  we  see  that  they  set 
aside  a  little  corner  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  '* inutilities,"  which,  however,  re- 
joice the  eyes  and  delight  the  soul;  but 
even  here  the  practical  asserts  itself, 
for  often  these  flowers  belong  to  the 
simples  which  occupy  a  cherished  place 


in  the  household  pharmacoepia.  M. 
I'Abbe  Labeau  always  reserves  a  little 
place  for  the  traditional  flowers  of 
Flanders,  thus  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of 
patriotism. 

As  the-  farm  work  goes  on,  better 
acquaintance  results,  until  the  germ  of 
co-operation  appears ;  for  the  produce  of 
seeds,  one  group  makes  a  levy  of  15 
cents  on  each  person;  at  Tours  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed  the  wholesale  pur- 
chase of  potatoes,  as  well  as  of  seed. 
The  annual  contests,  with  prizes,  pro- 
mote interest.  In  1900,'  at  Beauvais, 
100  prizes  were  awarded;  114  in  1902; 
and  169  in  1903.  The  prizes  are  in 
money  or  garden  tools,  seed,  etc.,  niough 
at  Beauvais  the  prize  taKes  me  form  of 
a  pass-book  in  which  is  inscribed  a 
credit  in  the  National  Funds  for  Sav- 
ings. 

These  material  results  of  selfhelp 
through  an  earnings  capacity,  of  an 
awakened  and  stimulated  agricultural 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  by-products 
of  the  farm,  and  of  practical  co-opera- 
tion, fully  justify  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  139  groups. 
But  to  my  mind  the  indirect  results  are 
what  will  continue  to  an  increasing 
ratio,  strengthening  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  parents,  and  thus  the  children,  so 
that  society  at  large  becomes  stronger 
and  purer  by  means  of  the  reabsorption 
of  these  individuals  who  have  renewed 
their  civic  and  domestic  virtue  through 
contact  with  the  soil. 

**The  best  way  that  I  can  show  my 
apreciation  for  what  the  gardens  have 
done  for  me,"  said  a  workingman  of 
Rheims,  '4s  to  help  any  one  else  who 
is  in  need,  according  to  the  resources 
which  I  have  at  that  time."  Fre- 
quently the  plots  of  those  who  were 
taken  sick  were  cultivated  by  their 
neighbors.  A  blind  man  applied  to  the 
group  at  Puy,  but  they  hesitated  to  give 
him  a  garden.  **We  will  help  him/' 
said  the  neighbors.  For  three  years  the 
blind  man  had  a  garden,  which  was  one 
of  the  best. 

Working  on  the  soil  tends  to  a  desire 
for  a  permanent  settlement,  for  home- 
building.  A  gardener  in  Amiens,  a  ma- 
son by  trade,  bought  a  little  piece  of 
ground  and  the  materials  by  means  of 
those  ^Mittle  economies,"  so  dear  to  the 
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Frencli,  and  built  a  home.  Three  houses 
have  been  built  at  Brive  on  ground 
which  is  being  paid  for  in  instalments. 
Father  Volpette,  at  St.  Etienne,  has 
helped  forward  the  construction  of  for- 
ty-five houses.  Communal  houses,  or, 
rather,  social  centres,  are  appearing.  M. 
Vellot  has  built  one  at  Grenoble,  con- 
taining a  room  for  storing  the  tools,  a 
dining-room,  and  a  lecture  hall.  Every 
two  weeks  one  of  the  professors  from 
the  university  gives  a  practical  talk  on 
the  care  of  children,  hygiene,  alcoholism, 
and  tuberculosis.  ^'I  am  compelled,'' 
said  the  organizer  of  this  group,  ^'to 
make  a  kind  of  popular  institute  of  this 
building,  because,  after  helping  the  peo- 
ple to  get  their  daily  bread  through 
work  on  the  soil,  I  feel  that  I  must  also 
help  them  to  get  intellectual  food." 

A  group  of  the  cultivators  at  Nimes 
have  built  a  temperance  villa,  equipped 
with  a  library,  a  lecture  room,  and  a 
gymnasium. 

As  a  saloon  substitute,  the  working- 
men's  gardens  are  in  the  front  rank. 
''On  my  little  plot,"  said  a  father  of 
four  children,  ''I  have  paid  for  my  rent 
twice;  once  with  the  crop  I  have  raised, 
and  a  second  time  with  what  I  have  sav- 
ed in  not  going  to  the  saloon." 

The  garden  is  a  kind  of  safety-valve, 
where  the  man  can  work  off  his  extra 
steam.  If  by  chance  he  lives  in  one 
room,  he  can  go  to  his  little  plot  instead 
of  seeking  the  distraction  which  he  finds 
in  the  saloon.  The  rapid  growth*  of 
tuberculosis,  a  city  disease,  is  made 
easier  by  the  unhealthy  homes  where  so 
often  the  workingmen  must  live;  in  the 
open  air  he  can  overcome  that  dread 
disease,  if  its  ravages  have  not  gone  too 
far. 

Under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Father 
Volpette,  a  dispensary,  a  bureau  of 
legal  advice,  and  a  labor  bureau  are  in 
successful  operation.  Not  content  with 
these  foundations,  he  has  so  extended 
the  original  plan  that  to-day  forty-five 
houses,  varying  in  price  from  $400  to 
$3,000,  have  been  built  by  those  to 
whom  a  little  garden  was  given  because 
they  were  so  poor  that  they  had  lost  all 
hope  of  doing  anything  alone.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  farms  builds 
the  house  according  to  a  plan  drawn  by 
its    architect    and    accepted   by   the   cul- 


tivator; the  Fund  for  Savings  pays  for 
the  land  and  the  building  of  the  house. 
These  expenses  are  paid  off  in  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  annual  payments,  which 
include  interest  and  life  insurance.  The 
workingman  may  prefer  to  build  his  own 
house,  but  he  has  no  bricks  or  money. 
Foreseeing  this  contingency,  Father 
Volpette  has  opened  a  brickyard  with  a 
capacity  of  5,000  bricks  a  day,  made  by 
fifteen  workingmen  who  happen  to  be 
unemployed. 

A  rural  savings-bank  on  the  Raiffei- 
sen-Durand  system  advances  two  thirds 
of  the  cost,  if  the  workman  can  put  up 
the  other  third.  Regular  payments  are 
made  against  this  advance,  which  has 
been  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the 
house.  A  rural  savings  fund  and  a  co- 
operative society  started  in  the  gardens 
at  Rheims  now  include  the  entire  work- 
ingmen's  quarter  of  the  city,  but  they 
are  distinct  from  the  gardens.  At 
Orleans,  a  society  for  building  low-pric- 
ed dwellings  has  been  added  to  the  gar- 
den group.  Seven  homes  have  been 
built. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  communication, 
when  the  cities  of  the  world  are  fairly 
elbowing  each  other,  a  practical  ef- 
fort finds  ready  imitators,  who  may  pro- 
fit by  the  failures  no  less  than  by  the 
successes. 

The  French  industrialists  are  begin- 
ning to  make  special  provisions  for  lit- 
tle gardens  in  connection  with  the  work- 
ingmen's  dwellings.  Notably  in  this 
the  case  with  MM.  Didot  at  Mesnil, 
Menier  at  Noisel,  Bouillon  at  Lariviere, 
and  by  the  companies  of  Mulhouse, 
Guebwiller,  Niederbronn,  the  mines  of 
Anzin,  Lens,  and  Creusot.  Concessions 
of  gardens  without  houses  have  just 
been  granted  by  MM.  Mulat  et  LeGrand 
at  Fourmies,  and  by  Poullot  at  Rheims, 
At  some  of  the  factories,  the  company 
organizes  visits  to  the  gardens  by  the 
directors,  who  can  thus  see  for  them- 
selves what  their  men  are  doing,  and 
then  award  prizes  based  on  their  own 
observations.  At  the  mines  of  Lens  it 
was  found  that  the  miners  took  great 
delight  in  working  their  gardens,  using 
their  free-time  in  this  way.  Their  agri- 
cultural ignorance  of  the  right  time  to 
plant  and  the  best  selections  of  crops 
have  proved  such  a  heavy  handicap  that 
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it  is  now  purposed  to  start  a  series  of 
practical  talks  and  lectures  on  these 
matters. 

In  almost  every  country,  a  little  veg- 
etable patch  appears  alongside  the  sta- 
tions, freight  houses,  and  the  track. 
These  little  gardens  have  been  given 
to  the  agents,  the  trainmen,  and  other 
laborers.  Within  tlie  last  few  years,  the 
concession  of  these  little  gardens  to  the 
railway  men  has  made  rapid  strides. 
For  example,  the  Northern  Railway 
(Nord)  has  gardens  of  from  358  to  598 
square  yards  each  for  3,000  of  its  men; 
the  Eastern  (I'Est)  places  gardens  at 
the  use  of  2,800  of  its  trainmen  and  820 
station  agents;  on  the  Southern  (Midi) 
some  2,600  shelters  are  built,  each  hav- 
ing attached  a  little  plot  of  598  square 
yards,  while  650  station  agents  and 
clerks  have  allotments  of  from  717  to 
837  square  yards  each.  Altogether,  tliis 
one  line  sets  aside  448  acres.  The 
Orleans  Raihvay  not  only  provides  6,062 
of  is  staff  with  little  gardens,  but  eon- 
tributes  to  this  movement  at  Tours, 
where  30  gardens  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  families  of  the  men  employ- 
ed in  the  stations. 

The  custom-house  officials  at  Havre 
cultivate  50  gardens,  which  are  given  to 
them,  based  on  length  of  service  and 
merit.  The  same  general  facts  are  true 
of  Dundirk.  In  fact,  Dr.  Langtry  has 
made  a  special  study  of  what  may  be 
called  ''Gardens  of  the  Administra- 
tion." The  administration  in  some  parts 
of  France  bestows  the  use  of  the  little 
gardens  on  the  gendarmes  and  the 
keepers  along  the  canals.  It  would  seem, 
unfair  to  omit  the  soldiers,  so  we  find 
that  in  some  of  the  garrisons  agricul- 
tural conferences  have  been  organized, 
so  that  the  soldiers  may  know  something 
of  the  art  of  sustaining  life  instead  of 
studying  all  the  time  of  art  of  taking- 
it.  Captain  Hardy  of  the  120th  Regi- 
ment organized  a  military  garden  at 
Peronne,  which  is  considered  a  model  of 
its  kind.  These  gardens  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  garrisons  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  The  4th  Regiment  of  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique.  in  the  latter  city,  have 


added  a  pleasure  garden  to  their  kitchen 
garden.  The  standard  of  utilities  is  al- 
Avays  rising,  because  each  new  command- 
ant wishes  to  add  something  to  what  his 
predecessor  has  established. 

Of  course  there  are  school  gardens, 
where  the  little  ones  may  learn  the  sim- 
ple principles  of  agriculture  and  flori- 
culture. Twenty-two  little  gardens  for 
apprentices  and  forty  for  school  child- 
ren are  set  aside  at  Douia.  M.  Giot 
has  three  series  of  gardens,  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  school,  and  two  others 
in  the  Avorkingmen 's  plots,  where  he 
works  with  liis  pupils,  for  the  sake  of 
showing  them  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  has 
a  model  farm  on  marshy  land,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  demonstrate  to  that 
neighborhood  v/hat  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
ti'aet  from  land  of  little  value,  by  means 
of  chemical  fertilizers.  Here  and  there 
a  church  garden  is  appearing,  thus  en- 
abling the  priest  to  raise  his  own  food- 
stuffs, while  helping  the  peasants,  the 
artisans,  and  other  Avorkingmen  of  his 
parish  to  supplement  their  earnings,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  greater  hold  he  ob- 
tains over  his  parishioners,  due  to  his 
practical   interest   in   their  welfare. 

The  workingmen  find  the  garden?  of 
great  advantage  in  the  case  of  non-em- 
ployment. An  example  is  cited  of  one 
industrialist  Avho  placed  several  acres 
at  at  the  disposal  of  his  Avorkmen  dur- 
ing a  period  of  depression.  Along  the 
seaports,  the  little  gardens  are  being 
taken  up  by  the  fishermen,  who  frequent- 
ly spend  more  than  half  the  week  on 
ihe  land.  If  this  new  movement  had  be- 
come establishd  in  Britany,  the  suf- 
come  established  in  Brittany,  the  suf- 
dine  fisheries  Avould  have  been  greatly 
alleviated.  In  any  vent,  it  Avill  ahvays 
be  possible  for  the  Avomen  to  cultivate 
a  little  corner  of  ground,  while  their 
men  folk  are  on  their  fishing  trips. 

The  congress  of  those  interested  in  tho 
plan  of  the  workingmen 's  gardens,  held 
in  Paris  toAvard  the  end  of  1903,  aron^-.ed 
so  much  enthusiasm  that  it  was  decided 
to  hold  an  international  conference  at 
Paris  in  1905; 
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Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  sets  forth  some  of  the  dangers  confronting  the  American  Republic.    He 
shows  what  this  country  is  doing  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 


IN  the  American  Republic  high  hopes 
for  Immaiiity,  as  we  all  know,  are 
embarked.  To  its  struggles  and 
vicissitudes  the  eyes  of  all  of  us,  but 
especially  those  of  its  neighbors  and 
partners  on  this  continent,  are  turned. 
It  has  just  been  the  scene  of  a  notable 
uprising  of  the  moral  force  against  evil, 
especially  commercial,  but  also  munici- 
pal, and  0  some  extent  general.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  situation  and  of  the  forces 
with  which  reform  has  to  contend  na- 
turally suggests  itself,  and  may  be  made 
in  a  spirit  of  hope. 

The  peril  which  presents  itself  most 
prominently  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
deluge  of  alien  immigration  to  which  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  set  bounds. 
Very  difficult  it  is  to  close  the  hospit- 
able gate  which  has  so  long 
stood  open  to  the  distressed 
or  the  adventurous  of  all  lands.  The 
educational  test  probably  avails  little. 
It  may  fail  to  exclude  the  most  alien 
and  the  most  dangerous  immigration  of 
all.  The  original  population  of  the 
States,  it  is  true,  was  mixed.  But  there 
was  nothing  unassimilable  in  the  Dutch- 
man, the  Frenchman  or  the  Swede. 
Irish  immigration  frightened  Americans 
into  Know-nothingism.  But  about  the 
worst  that  it  did,  after  all,  was  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  Tammany.  It  has  found 
its  level  and  is  a  source  of  alarm  no 
more.  Not  so  the  Italian  with  his  Mafia, 
or  the  Russian  and  Polish  exile.  The 
spirit  of  European  revolution  and  of 
European  anarchism  is  invading  Ameri- 
can cities.  Sympathy  with  political  as- 
sassination is  proclaimed  at  a  great 
meeting  at  New  York.  Bombs,  those 
deadly  weapons  of  anarchism,  against 
which  civilization  may  have  to  defend 
itself  by  strong  measures,  are  beginning 
to  be  thrown  on  this  continent.  Great 
American  cities  now  are  ceasing  to  be 
American.  The  public  school  has  work- 
ed wonders  in  the  way  of  assimilation. 
But  the  assimilation  must  for  some  time 


be  rather  that  of  intellect  than  of  char- 
acter, political  or  moral.  The  common 
school  of  New  England  or  Scotland  was 
hardly  the  prototype  of  its  successor 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  strongly 
religious  and  probably  not  unparental. 

On  the  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, their  good  sense,  their  self-reliance, 
their  love  of  personal  independence, 
their  respect  for  law  and  property,  the 
Republic  has  rested  more  than  on  gov- 
ernment or  institutions.  A  couple  of 
years  spent  in  intercoures  with  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  town  have  sufficed  to 
breed  a  firm  belief  in  the  stability  of 
that  foundation.  Any  political  or  soc- 
ial question  those  people,  with  the  facts 
fairly  before  them  and  sufficient  time 
for  consideration,  would  porbably  decide 
aright.  But  their  vote  seems  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  that  of  the 
alien  population  of  the  cities. 

Together  with  this  dangerous  tidal- 
wave  of  immigration,  and  partly  as  a 
consequence  of  it,  comes  industrial  dis- 
turbance of  a  formidable  character,  and 
extending  in  its  effects  to  the  social  and 
political  spheres.  Factories  have  every- 
where multiplied  the  wage-earnings  class 
and  gathered  it  into  inflammable  masses 
in  the  great  cities.  It  has  learned  to 
organize  and  struggle  for  its  own  class 
interests,  apart  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  community.  It  has  largely  lost 
its  faith  in  the  religion  which  taught 
that  the  social  order  was  providential 
and  that  for  those  who  had  the  humbler 
and  poorer  lot  in  this  world  there  would 
be  compensation  in  the  next.  Educa- 
tion has  stirred  its  aspirations  and  stim- 
ulated its  envy  by  bringing  it  to  a  nearer 
view  of  he  advantages  of  wealth.  It  has 
opened  a  ready  ear  to  teachers  who  tell 
it  that  all  wealth  is  its  creation,  right- 
fully belongs  to  it,  has  been  taken  away 
from  it  by  a  usurping  caste  and  ought 
to  be  restored  to  it.  This,  not  a  phil- 
osophic dream  of  universal  equality  and 
felicity,  is  what  Lnbor  means  by  ''soc- 
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ialism. "  The  result  is  militant  union- 
ism, with  leaders  whose  vocation  is  in- 
dustrial war,  and  incessant  strikes  ruin- 
ous to  production,  destructive  of  the 
value  of  labor  and  ominous  of  civil 
strife,  to  which  indeed  they  have  more 
then  once  given  birth,  Chicago  as  the 
metropolis  of  alien  labor  being  the  na- 
tural field  of  collision. 

Socialism  proper  is  a  vision  of  equal- 
ity and  felicity  in  a  world  of  inequal- 
ity and  endurance.  Never  has  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  a  more  fascinating  or 
apparently  practical  form  than  in  the 
''Utopia'  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who, 
however,  so  far  as  we  know,  took  not 
a  single  step  towards  its  realization.  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  realize 
Plato's  ''Republic."  Sparta's  military 
communism  was  based  on  helotage.  But 
the  name  of  Socialism  is  assumed  by  a 
very  practical  movement  for  the  use  of 
political  power  in  an  attack  on  accmu- 
lated  wealth  and  the  transfer  of  it  to 
the  class  which  arrogates  to  itself  the 
title  of  "Labor." 

Wealth  has  to  a  vast  and  threatening 
extent  accumulated  in  certain  hands, 
though  not  in  those  of  a  caste,  as  Labor 
manifestoes  imply;  for  of  the  million- 
aires on  this  continent  at  all  events  al- 
most all  have  risen  from  humble  begin- 
nings, if  not  from  the  ranks  of  Labor. 
Millionairism  would  appear  to  be  large- 
ly the  natural  offspring  of  an  age  of 
vast  commercial  enterprises,  together 
with  commercial  concentration  such  as 
is  produced  by  the  elimination  of  the 
middleman  with  ultimate  benefit — to  the 
consumer.  Still,  the  power  it  gives  is 
a  political  danger,  though  one  on  which 
the  world  is  now  pretty  well  on  its 
guard.  The  millionaire's  idle  and  dis- 
sipated heir,  with  his  vulgar  sensuality 
and  display,  is  a  serious  danger  to  soc- 
iety. At  him  the  finger  of  social  re- 
volution is  pointed  with  fatal  effect.  In 
England,  hereditary  wealth,  if  it  is  in 
land,  has  cut  out  for  it  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  territorial  and  municipal  duties 
which,  on  the  whole,  have  hitherto  been 
not  very  badly  performed,  at  least  by 
the  resident  holders  of  single  estates. 
It  is  moreover  held  under  the  censor- 
ship of  a  generally  moral  and  polish- 
ed society.  The  profligate  lieir  of  mil- 
lions in  America  has  no  duty  cut  out  for 


him,  and  is  free  from  social  censorship 
of  any  kind. 

Decay  of  religious  belief  and  hopes 
has  been  noticed  as  an  element  of  the 
production  of  industrial  discontent.  To 
whatever  extent  it  may  have  gone,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  serious  change  of 
the  national  character,  which  has  hither- 
to been  generally  and  fundamentally  re- 
ligious. The  grasping  desire  of  grow- 
ing suddenly  rich  may  surely  be  trace- 
able in  some  measure  to  the  decline  of 
spiritual  interests  and  of  hopes  beyond 
this  present  world.  ^' 

The  moral  recoil  so  manifest  of  late, 
and  so  hopeful,  has  shown  itself  partly 
in  exposure  of  commercial  fraud,  part- 
ly in  insurrection  against  the  reign  of 
corruption  in  great  cities,  which  has, 
no  doubt,  been  aggravated  by  the  in- 
flux of  aliens,  instruments  ready  to  the 
hand  of  municipal  intrigue;  as  at  San 
Francisco,  where,  it  now  appears,  there 
was  a  frightful  reign  of  corruption 
bossed  by  a  French  Jew.  At  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  and  Minneapolis,  reform 
has  triumphed.  But  without  a  radical 
change  of  municipal  government  the  tri- 
umph will  be  short.  The  victory  won 
and  the  effort  spent,  honest  citizens  will 
return  to  their  business,  and  the  rogues 
will  return  to  theirs.  A  great  city  can- 
not be  run  with  a  village  organization. 
The  business  is  too  onerous  and  compli- 
cated. The  citizens  are  too  little  known 
to  each  other  to  act  generally  in  concert 
or  exercise  a  collective  choice.  A  dam- 
gogic  government,  always  going  for  re- 
election, can  have  no  settled  policy  or 
foresight.  What  bank,  what  great 
commercial  concern,  could  prosper  un- 
der such  administration?  The  adoption 
of  a  skilled,  stable  and  really  respon- 
sible administration,  in  place  of  the 
demagogic  and  ephemeral  system,  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  permanent 
reform.  That  effort  sooner  or  later  will 
have  to  be  made.  Washington  has  shown 
the  way.  Galveston  is  following  and, 
we  are  assured,  with  the  best  results. 

The  statistics  of  homicide  are  omin- 
ous, and  seem  to  imply  a  growing  spirit 
of  violence  and  contempt  of  law.  The 
list  is,  of  course,  swelled  by  lynehings, 
and  lynching  is  Southern.  But  it  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  spread  Northwards. 
Local  character,  such  as  that  for  which 
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Kentucky  is  proverbial,  may  also  go  for 
a  good  deal.  Still  there  must  be  a  weak- 
ness of  government  and  a  failure  of 
respect  for  law.  It  may  be  partly  be- 
cause the  judiciary  is  elective,  though 
the  elections  appear  generally  to  be 
good,  that  the  judges  seem  not  to  have 
sufficient  control  of  their  courts.  Of 
judicial  corruption,  such  as  prevailed 
in  the  days  of  Barnard  and  Cardozo,  no 
suspicion  seems  now  to  prevail.  But 
wealth  appears  still  to  have  too  good 
a  chance  of  escaping  the  penalties  of 
crime  by  the  lavish  purchase  of  chicane. 

It  is  a  change  to  be  noted,  as  one 
which  entails  liabilities  and  possibly 
perils,  that  the  American  Republic  has 
of  late  been  becoming  a  war  power.  A 
singular  effect  of  this  on  national  char- 
acter is  seen  in  the  development  of  flag- 
worship,  which  would  have  filled  the 
soul  of  Jefferson  with  dismay.  For 
wrapping  up  some  goods  in  the  sacred 
bunting  a  peddler  is  prosecuted,  while 
th  policeman  who  arrested  him  receives 
a  decoration.  Circumstances  have 
changed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
far  the  necessity  of  arming  and  cul- 
tivating the  war  spirit  may  go.  That 
there  would  be  war  with  Japan  about 
the  exclusion  of  Japanese  children  from 
California  schools  was  not  likely.  But 
Japan  is  there,  and  with  China  in  her 
train.  Her  ambition  has  evidently  been 
awakened.  She  wants  room  for  expan- 
sion. She  has  already  a  foot  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  this  continent.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  not  be  open  for 
American  ships  of  war  at  all  events  in 
less  than  ten  years.  Did  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Avhen,  by  his  treaty  with  Japan, 
he  practically  encouraged  her  to  fly 
at  the  throat  of  Russia,  forsee  the  coil- 
sequences  of  his  diplomacy  of  this  con- 
tinent and  to  India?  Was  he  not  like 
Carlyle's  canary-bird  in  the  show,  that, 
with  a  match  in  its  beak,  fired  a  can- 
non? 

An  American  citizen,  when  surprise 
was  expressed  at  the  absence  on  the  part 
of  his  people  of  any  expression  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Boers'  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, replied:  ^^The  blood  of  the 
Filipinos  choked  us."  Foreign  con- 
quest, followed  by  territorial  aggran- 
dizement and  domination  over  a  sub- 
ject race,  represented  a  startling  depar- 


ture from  the  principles  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Rpublic.  The  purchase  of  Alas- 
ka was  a  natural  application  of  that 
article  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
bars  European  colonization.  An  alter- 
native plan,  proposed  at  the  time  in  the 
case  of  Hawaii,  was  the  neutralization 
of  the  islands  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  Great  Powers  as  an  international 
port  of  call.  Aggrandizement,  in  this 
case,  won  the  day.  In  the  cases  of  San- 
to Domingo  and  St.  Thomas,  the  tra- 
dition of  moderation  prevailed.  A  very 
eminent  member  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, J.  M.  Forbes,  of  Massachuessets,  is 
recorded  as  saying  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  made  to  keep  a  party  in 
power.  No  other  cause,  certainly,  does 
a  perusal  of  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence reveal.  Spain  surrenders  every- 
thing but  her  honor;  while,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ''Maine,"  she  tenders  ar- 
bitration, Avhich  is  tacitly  refused.  The 
war  spirit  was  fired  and,  with  it,  the 
passion  for  aggrandizement.  The  peo- 
ple shouted  for  keeping  all  it  had  got. 
Journals  held  imperial  language.  Pre- 
sident McKinley  said  that,  in  annexing 
the  Filipinos,  ''Duty  was  taking  the 
liand  of  Destiny."  The  rest  all  know 
and  the  consequences  of  domination  over 
weaker  races  to  national  character  and 
sentiment  are  everywhere  the  same. 

Discussion  of  the  negro  question  has 
become  wearisome  and  almost  hopeless. 
In  its  present  state,  that  question  is 
the  monument  of  the  headlong  philan- 
thropy, not  maintained  by  party  pas- 
sion, of  the  public  men  into  whose  hands 
by  the  fatal  murder  of  Lincoln,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  was  thrown.  Had 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
been  national,  as  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  it  after  the  defeat 
of  Secession,  the  negro  might  have  been 
constituted  a  ward  of  the  State,  with- 
out political  power,  but  protected  by  the 
nation  in  his  personal  and  political 
rights.  The  interposition  of  some 
white  race  free  from  the  Southern  an- 
tipathy to  the  negTO,  as  a  mediating  and 
reconciling  power,  is  a  solution  which 
seems  to  commend  it  self  to  Mr.  Booker 
Washington,  the  wisest  friend  of  the 
negro.  But  there  would  hardly  be  suf- 
ficient security  against  the  union  of  im- 
ported  race   with   the    Southern   whites 
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and  the  perpetuation  of  the  antagon- 
ism perhaps  in  an  agiiL-avaled  t'orm.  At 
the  commencemeut  of  the  Civil  War, 
some  of  us  in  England,  ardent  foes 
of  slavery  and  friends  of  the  Repub- 
lic, hung  back,  not  ony  from  unwilling- 
ness to  bear  in  the  kindling  of  civil  war, 
but  because  we  could  not  help  doubt- 
ing Avhether  it  Avould  be  possible  or  wise 
to  reincoropate  States  radically  differ- 
ing from  the  Nortth  to  their  social  struc- 
ture and,  consequently,  in  political 
character  and  aptitude.  The  result  has 
too  well  justified  our  hesitation. 

In  a  notice  of  Chief  Justice  Clark's 
pamphlet  on  ''The  Defects  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution"  some  time  ago,  atten- 
lion  was  called  to  the  changes  for  the 
the  worse  which  ''Time,  the  great  in- 
novator,*' had  been  making  in  the 
American  Constituion,  while  "man  had 
been  doing  nothing  to  change  for  the 
better";  the  operation  of  constitution- 
al amendment  being  very  difficult  in  it- 
self and  rendered  practically  impossible 
by  party.  From  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  intended,  no 
doubt,  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  the  special  organ  of  the  peo- 
ple's will,  power  by  a  combination  of  in- 
fluences which  tlie  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  not  foresee,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Senate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  disproportion  of  population  be- 
tween the  States  has  become  such  that 
the  Senate  can  no  longer  be  deemed  any- 
thing like  a  representation  of  the  people. 
AVhat  now  is  the  character  of  the  as- 
sembly in  Avhich  power  is  vested? 
LoAvell  long  ago  could  speak  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate as  "that  secret  and  irresponsible 
club  which  governed  the  country  for  its 
own  private  benefit."  Mr.  Ostrogor- 
ski,  in  his  work  on  "Democracy  and 
the  Organization  of  Political  Parties," 
the  fair  and  painstaking  character  of 
which  so  far  as  relates  to  England  I  can 
attest,  says: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  no 
longer  has  any  resemblance  to  that 
august  assembty  which  provoked  the  ad- 
miraion  of  the  Tocquevilles.  It  would 
be  no  use  looking  for  the  foremost  men 
of  the  nation  there;  neither  statesmen 
nor  orators  are  to  be  found  in  it.  In 
wisdom,  in  balance,  in  dignity,  the 
States'   chamber  is   id.    inferior    lo   the 


popular  branch  of  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate no  longer  asts  as  a  conservative  ele- 
ment, as  a  brake  for  checking  popular 
impulses,  for  moderating  heedless  ardor;  . 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  this  assembly 
which  often  gives  the  signal  for  ex- . 
travagant  conduct  either  in  financial  • 
matters  or  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  pol- 
itics. The  Senate  is,  for  the  most  part, 
filled  with  men  of  mediocre  or  no  pol- 
itical inteligence,  some  of  whom,  ex- 
tremely wealthy,  multi-millionaires,  look 
on  the  Senatorial  dignity  as  a  title  for 
ennobling  their  well  or  ill  gotten  riches; 
others,  crack  wire-pullers,  .State  bosses, 
or  representatives  of  large  private  in- 
dustrial or  financial  concerns,  find  the 
Senate  a  convenient  base  of  operations 
for  their  intrgues  and  their  designs  on 
the  public  interest;  others,  again,  with-: 
out  convictions  or  without  definite  or 
well-matured  ideas,  but  sensitive  to 
every  breath  of  public  opinion  and  fond 
of  vulgar  popularitj^,  act  as  he  noisy 
mouhpieees  of  every  movement  which 
flatters  the  susceptibilities  of  the  crowd. 
They  represent  everything  save  enlight- 
ened opinion,  to  Avhich  they  do  not  pay 
the  slightest  heed."* 

This  is  strong  censure,  yet  it  is  not 
stronger  than  may  be  heard  in  private 
conversaion,  or  than  is  really  implied 
in  the  word  'stand-pat"  used  to  describe 
the  policy  of  the   Senate. 

Attention  Avas  called  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle to  the  effect  of  the  system  of  Mon- 
tesquieu adopted  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  which,  by  strictly  separa- 
ting the  executive  fi-om  the  legislative, 
greatly  interferes  with  the  training  of 
a  school  of  statesmen.  For  a  president 
you  have  to  go  to  the  platform;  and  he, 
when  elected,  has  to  go  to  the  bar  or 
tlie  business  world  for  his  Cabinet.  Any 
great  question,  such  that  that  of  the 
relations,  present  or  future,  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  has  no 
one  to  take  it  up,  nor  can  any  contin- 
uity of  aim  be  discerned  in  the  policy 
of  the  Washington  Government.  The 
president,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
goes  out  of  public  life.  Fortunately, 
so  far  as  administration,  apart  from 
general  policy  is  concerned,  the  supply 
of  statesmen  is  abundant. 

One  consequence  of  these  defects  in 
the    Constitution,    perhaps,    is,  the    ten- 
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deucy  alleged,  though  not  very  marked, 
to  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
sident, which  would  be  a  bad  mode  of 
supplying  the  need. 

Of  all  the  perils,  however,  which  be- 
set American  democracy,  the  greatest 
and  the  one  which,  unless  it  can  be 
averted,  will  be  fatal — is  the  division 
of  the  nation  into  two  organized  frac- 
tions, waging  for  power  and  place  a 
perpetual  war  of  intrigue,  vituperation 
and  corruption.  In  the  case  of  the  dis- 
puted election  for  the  presidency  be- 
tween the  parties  of  Tilden  and  Hayes, 
civil  war  itself  seemed  at  hand,  though 
no  vital  principle  of  government,  but 
only  the  possession  of  power  and  pat- 
ronage, was  immediately  at  stake.  Any- 
thing like  a  real  division  of  principle — 
such  as  that  .which  in  England,  the 
cradle  of  the  party  system,  existed  be- 
tween the  party  of  the  Stuarts  and  that 
of  the  Hanoverians — cannot  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery  be  traced  in  the  Un- 
ited States.  Platforms  are  made  up  be- 
fore presidential  elections  like  a  mer- 
ciiant's  advertisements  of  goods  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  hour.  The  country  is 
kept  constantly  under  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  bosses  perpetually  active  in 
their   work   of  intrigue   and   corruption. 


The  exenditure  at  elections  which  out- 
vies the  cost  of  monarchies,  though  it 
implies  wide-spread  corruption,  is  far 
from  being  the  greatest  part  of  the  evil. 
To  the  independence  of  public  men  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  commonwealth,  par- 
ty bondage  is  fatal.  A  signal  proof  of 
this  is  the  pension  list,  of  which  no  one 
seems  to  doubt  the  character,  but  against 
who  no  one  dares  to  say  a  word.  The 
other  day  a  vast  addition  was  made  to 
it  in  the  shape  of  pensions  for  service 
only.  In  private  you  hear  the  truth 
about  this  measure;  yet,  not  only  was 
there  no  division  in  either  House,  but 
not  a  single  voice  was  raised,  neither 
party  dares  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
a  sectional  vote,  which  is  thus  enabled 
to  work  its  will  in  a  land  of  freemen. 
Seeing  this,  one  feels  almost  inclined 
to  exclaim  that  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  It  unquestionably  is,  unless 
the  yoke  of  organized  faction  can  be 
broken  and  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
can  be  restored  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  Republic,  in  the  coming  time, 
seems  likely  to  have  many  occasions 
for  calilng  on  the  patriotism  and  wisdom 
of  her  citizens.  Recent  events  have 
shown  that  she  has  a  large  reserve  of 
both  qualities  to  answer  to  her  call. 


There  is  not  in  human  ^nature  a  more  odious  disposi- 
tion than  a  proneness  to  contempt,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  pride  and  ill-nature.  Nor  is  theie  any  which  more 
certainly  denotes  a  bad  mind,  for  in  a  good  and  benign 
temper  there  can  be  no  room  for  this  sensation. — Fielding. 


An  Up-to-Date  Fairy  Tale 

BY    PERRITON    MAXWELL    IN    COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  veracious  story  of  some  truly  remarkable  adventures  experienced  by  a  man  who,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  was  reduced  to  a  height  of  one  inch. 


THh]  docL*ji'  meditatively  wagged  his 
shock  of  snowdrift  hair  and 
pulled  a  grave  countenance.  He 
was  a  rosy,  rotund  cherub  of  sixty-three, 
with  a  laugh  that  bubbled  up  straight 
from  his  heart.  He  exuded  health,  and 
to  his  patients  he  was  the  living  symbol 
of  optimism,  the  soul  of  good  cheer.  No 
one  could  remain  ill  very  long  under  his 
skillful  care;  in  thirty-one  years  of 
daily  practice  he  had  had  less  than  half 
a  score  of  patients  whose  ailments  had 
reached  beyond  his  power  of  healing. 
But  now  there  was  a  solemn  shade  on 
his  ruddy  old  mask  and  an  unquiet  look 
in  his  eye.  Evidently  he  believed  me  to 
be  asleep,  which,  indeed,  I  should  have 
been  after  the  exhausting  physical  ex- 
aminaion  I  had  just  endured  at  his 
hands. 

From  my  vantage-point  beneath'  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed,  I  saw  and  heard 
everything  which  transpired  about  me 
— saw  and  heard  too  much  for  my  peace 
of  mind.  I  scented  danger  in  the  doe- 
tor's  unnatural  sobriety  of  manner. 
**A  badly  complicated  ease  of  appendi- 
citis,'' I  heard  him  tell  my  wife. 

'^The  devil!"  I  muttered  to  myself. 
*' Still,  I  suppose  I  should  be  thankful 
it  isn't  something  worse." 

•'Is  it  so  serious,  then?"  tremulously 
whispered  my  wife. 

''Not  so  serious,  little  woman,  but 
that  we'll  have  him  on  his  pins  again 
in  a  week  or  two.  But,"  and  he  linger- 
''he  will  have  to  undergo  an  operfation, 
and  at  once." 

Immediately  I  lost  interest  in  my  own 
welfare.  Nothing  counted  after  that 
pronouncement  of  doom.  If  they  were 
going  to  pry  me  open  like  a  can  of  beef 
and  play  hide-and-seek  with  the  inner 
man  of  me  while  I  lay  foolishly  weak 
and  powerless,  there  surely  was  no  fur- 
ther use  for  life.  In  my  own  mind  I 
was  already  coffined.  Always  I  had 
entertained  a  robust  horror  of  the  knife. 
I  owned  to  a  fixed  theory  that  a  certain 
large  percentage  of  sick  men  and  women 


went  down  into  premature  graves,  but- 
chered on  the  surgeon's  table. 

My  mental  discomfiture  was  as  poig- 
nant as  my  physical  pain  was  intense 
when,  after  a  night  of  fever  and  fan- 
tastic dreams,  I  awoke  next  morning 
to  realize  that  all  preparations  for  re- 
moving me  to  the  hospital  had  been 
made.  I  was  actually  on  my  way  to 
the  block,  there  to  be  man-handled  and 
cut  up  for  the  crime  of  having  a  wil- 
ful  vermiform    appendix. 

After  a  hideous  nightmare  of  a  ride 
to  the  hospital  in  a  stuffy,  jolting  cab, 
and  but  a  brief  rest  upon  arriving  there, 
I  eventually  found  myself,  like  a  trussed 
chicken  on  a  platter,  laid  ou  upon  a 
slablike  table  bristling  with  thumb- 
screws and  brass  tilting  devices;  it  was 
not  unlike  one  of  those  torture-racks 
used  in  a  remoter  day  far  victims  less 
innocent,  perhaps,  than  myself.  The 
group  of  young  doctors  gathered  about 
my  postrate  form  seemed  to  be  a  very 
jocular  indeed  over  my  helplessness  per- 
haps my  approaching  death.  They  had 
absolutely  no  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  moment  as  I  felt  it. 

"It  will  be  over  in  a  jiffy,"  said  one 
of  my  smiling  assassins,  a  spectacled 
chap  with  a  blond  beard,  as  he  adjust- 
ed a  cone-shaped  something  over  my 
face.  I  was  inhaling  ether,  and  there 
was  no  backing  out  of  it  now.  The  or- 
deal was  on.  I  felt  myself  sliding  out 
of  the  world,  slipping  the  harness  of 
life,  gliding  with  terrible  swiftness  down 
an  interminable  chute.  Faster  and 
faster  I  sped  along  the  endless  death- 
slide.  Then  I  rebelled.  I  tried  to  clutch 
the  sides  of  the  chute,  grabbed  inef- 
fectually at  the  polished  unyielding  sur- 
face under  me,  and  vainly  dug  my  heels 
into  it.  I  realized  that  my  struggles 
were  useless — the  far-away  confusion  of 
voices  convinced  me  of  that.  Something 
seemed  to  tug  at  my  vitals,  and  there 
was  a  dim  consciousness  of  pain,  but 
this  I  lightly  laughed  away,  for  I  sud- 
denly  becam:^    aware    thnt    it    was    not 
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my  pain,  but  belonged  to  some  one  else 
— to  blonde  assassin  wlio  called  him- 
self a  surgeon,  to  the  uniformed  atten- 
dant at  the  door,  to  the  colored  porter 
whom  we  had  passed  in  the  corridor, 
to  the  white-capped  nurse  with  the  vio- 
let ej-es.  The  pain  was  there  m  my  side 
— oh,  yes,  there  Avas  no  doubt  of  that, 
but  some  one  else  felt  it.  It  was  a  huge 
joke,  and  I  knew  I  was  the  only  person 
in  the  whole  great  universe  that  could 
appreciate   or   even   understand   it. 

Then  the  desire  to  rise  from  my  un- 
comfortable position  on  the  operating- 
table  came  upon  me  with  compelling 
force.  I  kneAv  I  was  required  to  lie 
perfectly  quiet,  but  I  seemed  to  be 
alone  in  the  midst  of  an  all-enveloping 
white  vapor.  You  may  imagine  my 
astonishment  when  I  found  the  task  of 
rising  from  the  slab  no  more  difficult 
than  getting  out  of  a  chair. 

After  stretching  myself  to  loosen  up 
my  joints  I  started  across  what  I  sup- 
posed was  the  floor  of  the  operating- 
chamber.  It  was  a  strange  sensation  to 
come  suddenly  to  he  end  of  the  floor, 
and  peering  over  the  edge,  to  see  a  sheer 
drop  of  some  fifty  feet  or  more  to  the 
level  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  story  be- 
low. I  could  not  quite  bring  my  rea- 
son to  focus  true  on  the  situation.  I 
had  only  the  consciousness  of  an  enor- 
mous human  countenance  with  a  huge 
blond  beard  peering  at  me  from  out 
a  vast  impenetrable  whiteness,  a  fog  of 
infinity.  I  tried  to  shake  off  the  foolish 
illusion,  but  it  would  not  be  shaken. 
Then  I  lost  reason  completely,  tossed 
discretion  to  the  winds,  and  made  a 
plunge  into  space  over  the  edge  of  the 
floor,   down,   down,   down!  , 

Did  3'ou  ever  fall  from  a  great 
height?  Probably  not;  it  is  not  a  popu- 
lar pastime.  But  if  you  have,  you  will 
recognize  the  sensation  of  passing  swift- 
ly through  a  tube  of  rapidly  solidfying 
air — air  that  envelopes  j'ou  and  shrieks 
in  your  ears  as  it  folds  you  tighter  and 
tighter  in  its  embrace.  You  have  only 
one  thought  while  you  are  falling — you 
wonder  how  soon  you  will  strike  the  bot- 
tom of  the  impalpable  air-tube. 

It  came  almost  at  the  moment  the 
question  formed  itself  in  my  mind.  I 
felt  the  heavy  jar  of  my  body  when  it 
came  in  violent  contact  with  the  sround. 


and  wondered  how  much  of  me  was  left 
unbroken.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  a 
true  one,  that  I  escaped  unharmed.  I 
had  struck  upon  a  mound  of  something 
soft  and  yielding — something  like  a 
mountain  of  piled-up  linen,  if  you  can 
imagine  such  a  thing.  I  struggled  out  of 
the  folds  of  the  yielding  mass,  and  fin- 
ally reached  the  floor. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  realization 
was  brought  home  to  me,  nor  what  in- 
spired me  to  see  the  truth  as  it  was,  but 
all  at  once  I  knew  I  was  not  of  normal 
proportions.  I  had  shrunk  into  a  man 
of  incredible  diminutiveness.  I  was 
standing  beside  the  walking  stick  of 
one  of  the  hospital  inspectors,  and  I  re- 
cognized the  cane  immediately  from 
the  peculiar  wood  of  which  it  was  made. 
It  now  towered  above  my  head  like  an 
attenuated  Eiffel  Tower,  but  it  enabled 
me  to  gage  my  height,  and  I  discovered 
that  I  stood  from  the  ground  but  little 
higher  than  the  ferrule.  I  was  one  inch 
tall!  I  do  not  think  I  ever  harbored 
any  foolish  notions  about  my  own  im- 
portance in  the  Avorld.  The  entire  hu- 
man race  is  but  a  mere  swarm  of  ants 
crawling  about  on  the  little  terrestrial 
golf-ball  we  call  the  earth.  But  to  find 
oneself  suddenly  reduced  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  healthy  grasshopper,  without 
what  creature's  splendid  mechanism  for 
locomotion,  is  to  feel  small  indeed.  I 
brought  all  of  my  philosophy  to  bear 
on  the  situation,  however,  consoling  my- 
self with  the  thought  that  there  were 
other  living  and  uesful  creatures  still 
smaller  than  mj^self,  and  set  out  to  seek 
further  adventures. 

Everything  now  took  on  an  interest- 
ing and  unusual  appearance;  the  most 
common  objects  of  daily  life  assumed 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  curiosities. 
A  medicine-case  looked  to  me  like  a  big 
house  of  eccentric  architecture;  a  dust- 
heap  in  a  corner  of  the  great  room 
swarmed  with  infinitesimal  bits  of  ani- 
mal life  which  I  was  sure,  could  not  be 
discerned  by  the  eye  of  a  normal  man. 

One  thing  reconciled  me  to  my 
strange  predicament — I  was  free  to  go 
wheresoever  I  pleased,  without  let  or 
hindrance.  I  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  shadow  of  a  porcelain  basin  which 
rested  on  the  floor,  and  watched  with 
zest   the   passing   of     several   pair?     of 
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giant  legs.  It  gave  me  a  peculiar  sen- 
sation to  see  first  one  huge  foot  and  a 
trousered  leg  rise  high  in  the  air  and 
swing  over  the  floor  with  the  force  of 
a  flying  mountain,  to  be  immediate^ 
followed  by  the  other  leg  performing 
a  like  miracle.  And  when  a  human 
foot  came  down  upon  the  floor,  it  was 
like  a  crash  of  thunder  in  my  Lilipu- 
tian  eardrums.  My  curiosity  in  this 
novel  exhibition  of  walking  came  near 
costing  me  my  life.  I  had  ventured  out 
from  the  safe  shelter  of  a  chair-leg  to 
pass  under  a  distant  table,  when  from 
another  part  of  the  room  a  man  start- 
ed hurriedly  in  my  direction,  walking 
with  long  strides.  Run  as  I  might,  the 
monster  feet  came  crashing  toward  me, 
nor  could  I  find  any  convenient  object 
near  at  hand  under  which  to  dodge.  In 
an  instant  I  saw  the  shadow  of  an  enor- 
mous foot  and  felt  a  rush  of  air.  In- 
stinctively I  dropped  to  the  floor  and 
flattened  out  upon  it.  The  great  mass 
of  creaking  leather  passed  completely 
over  me.  I  escaped  being  crushed  into 
pulp  only  because  the  heel  and  sole 
of  the  Brobdingnagian  boot  had  struck 
tlie  floor  directly  in  front  and  back  of 
me  and  I  sprawled  in  the  hollow  of  the 
sole  v/hich  arched  for  an  instant  above. 
The  passing  of  my  recent  danger  had 
no  f Lirthere  effect,  when  I  was  fully  re- 
covered, then  to  embolden  me  to  test 
my  diminutive  powers.  Accordingly  I 
essayed  the  climbing  of  a  table  leg 
which  loomed  in  my  path  like  the  trunk 
of  a  California  redwood.  How  I  reached 
the  top  I  scarcely  know,  but  reach  it  I 
did.  Tlie  wood  of  the  table  was  far 
rougher  than  it  probably  appeared  in 
the  eyes  of  ordinary  mortals.  I  remem- 
ber that  for  some  space  of  time  I  hung 
perilously  upon  the  ledge  of  a  sheer 
mountain  face.  When  I  gained  the  top 
my  curiosiy  led  me  to  a  big,  black  ob- 
ject which  I  finally  made  out  to  be  a 
common  derby  hat  turned  brim  upper- 
most on  the  table.  Up  the  curving  side 
of  the  hat  I  climbed,  digging  toes  and 
fingers  into  the  yielding  felt,  and  swung 
safely  over  the  brim.  Carefully  I  crawl- 
ed to  the  edge  of  the  inner  rim  and 
peered  down  into  the  abyss.  It  was  like 
looking  into  the  mouth  of  a  crater — a 
yawning  chasm  of  darkness,  to  fall  into 
which  meant  at  least  a  broken  neck.     I 


lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  the  more 
solid  footing  of  the  table  top. 

Walking  a  te^v  paces,  I  was  present- 
ly confronted  with  a  huge,  round  ob- 
ject covered  with  glistening  yellov*"  ex- 
crescences like  polished  knobs  of  brass. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  giant  ball  vv'as 
a  case  knife  of  the  kitchen  or  tool-box 
variet}^,  and  this  seemed  as  large  as  a 
seel  girder.  The  great  sphere  I  recog- 
nized after  closer  scrutiny  as  an  orange. 

Noticing  a  champagne  glass  standing 
like  a  Crystal  Palace  some  distance 
away,  I  made  for  it  and  .wondered  if 
it  Avere  possible  to  scale  its  slippery 
sides.  No  sooned  the  thought  than  I. 
threw  aside  my  coat  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  edge.  After  many 
discouraging  efforts,  I  at  last  grasped 
the  smooth,  round  brim  at  the  top  and 
sat  astride  of  it,  balancing  in  mid-air. 
For  some  purpose  the  glass  had  been 
filled  with  water;  it  had  the.  apear- 
ance  of  a  rather  muddy  lake  as  seen 
from  my  uncertain  perch.  How  it  hap- 
pened I  never  precisely  knew,  but  of 
a  sudden  I  was  floundering  around  in 
this  sluggish  pool,  more  wet  then  fright- 
ened. I  think  I  was  blown  into  the 
water  by  the  onrush  of  air  from  a  near- 
by door  that  had  been  flung  open.  I 
struck  out  for  a  side  of  the  glass,  swim- 
ming valiantly  enough,  but  finding  it 
more  difficult  with  each  attempt  to  get 
a  firm  hold  on  the  slippery  side.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  like  a  drenched  rat, 
I  finally  made  my  way  from  v/hat 
threatened  to  be  a  watery  tomb. 

Since  I  seemed  doomed  to  hkirbreadth 
escapes  that  day,  I  no  longer  shrank 
from  any  object,  no  matter  how  un- 
familiar or  repulsive  a  front  it  present- 
ed to  my  new  line  of  vision.  Naturally 
therefore,  when  I  saw  at  a  far  corner 
of  the  table  an  ugly  mass  of  dark  stuff 
belching  fire  and  smoke  at  one  end, 
which  end  projected  out  into  space,  I 
directed  my  steps  toward  it.  The  ex- 
treme point  opposite  that  which  was 
aflame  had  evidently  been  saturated  with 
water  and  then  beaten  and  hacked  at 
until  it  was  shredded  and  pulpy.  The 
object,  I  found,  when  I  had  crawled  up 
its  crackling  side  and  sat  on  the  top, 
was  of  cylindrical  form  an  exuded  a 
pungent  odor.  Near  the  burning  end  I 
gazed  over  into  a   crumbling  formation 
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of  hot  ashes  from  which  arose  the  most 
stifling  fumes.  The  odor  I  recognized 
at  once — it  was  a  cigar  and,  I  am  frank 
to  say — not  a  very  good  one.  Indeed, 
I  remembered  it  as  one  of  my  own 
cigars,  which,  in  my  former  state,  I 
had  left  upon  the  table-edge  on  my  way 
into  the  surgeon's  hands.  The  odor 
was  so  nauseous  and  the  smoke  so  rank 
that  I  decided  if  I  were  permitted  by 
kind  Providence  to  grow  up  again  and 
mingle  with  my  fellows  I  would  change 
the  brand  or  quit  smoking. 

After  a  long  rest  I  slid  down  from  the 
table  and,  seeing  an  open  door,  crawled 
over  the  sill  and  traveled  through  a  long 
hall  into  another  room. 

Near  by  was  the  elaborately  carved 
pilaster  of  an  upright  piano.  This  I 
climbed  quite  easily.  I  recognized  the 
huge  white  and  black  keys,  though  the 
latter  had  every  aspect  of  covered  scows 
uniformly  anchored  in  a  sea  of  frozen 
ivory.  By  jumping  vigorously  upon  the 
keys  I  found  that  I  could  produce  a  fine 
rumble  of  sound  away  back  somewhere 
in  the  cavernous  black  box. 

While  I  was  thus  amusing  myself  I 
heard  a  swish  of  feminine  skirts  and 
clampered  off  the  keyboard  behind  the 
drop  cover  where  I  might  safely  view 
the  plump  woman-giant  who  came 
straight  toward  the  piano.  Seating  her- 
self, she  struck  a  vibrant  chord  upon 
the  keys,  which  nearly  split  my  ears.  It 
was  like  a  clap  of  thunder  intermingled 
with  the  varied  chrieks  of  a  dozen  sirens. 
I  knew  the  awful  vibrations  would  kill 
me  if  I  did  not  escape  at  once,  and  I 
made  a  headlong  dash  down  the  end  of 
the  keyboard.  I  fully  expected  to  hear 
a  woman's  shriek  of  fear,  but  my  fair 
pianist  must  have  been  too  mucli^  en- 
grossed in  her  music-making  to  see  me. 


After  landing  on  the  carpet,  panting 
and  disheveled,  I  scurried  over  the  door- 
sill  and  out  in  the  long  hall.  The  pangs 
of  hunger  were  keen  within  me  when 
I  reached  the  restaurant  door,  and  the 
smell  of  food,  though  overpowering,  was 
good  in  my  nostrils.  The  place  was  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  of  uncleanly  char- 
acter. I  saw  a  hulking  German  dray- 
man at  a  table  near  the  kitchen  en- 
trance; he  was  eating  something  soft 
with  a  spoon,  half  closing  his  eyes  with 
each  satisfying  mouthful.  Clambering 
up  the  leg  of  his  table,  I  reached  the  edge 
of  his  plater  and  leaned  forward  to 
taste  some  of  the  mushy  food  with  which 
he  was  gorging  himself,  when  my  foot 
slipped  and  into  the  slimy  mess,  heels, 
over  head,  I  plunged.  At  the  very 
moment  I  tumbled  the  hungry  Teuton 
thrust  his  spoon  into  his  food  under  me, 
and  I  felt  myself  lifted  swiftly  into  the 
air.  Before  I  could  realize  my  position, 
the  man's  wide-open  mouth  gaped  be- 
fore me.  I  felt  his  hot  breath  beating 
down  upon  me,  saw  his  fang-like  teeth, 
and  shrieked  aloud  in  a  soul-gripping 
agony  of  terror  when 

''He  will  be  as  sound  as  a  dollar  in 
a  few  days, ' '  said  the  blond  bearded  sur- 
geon. '*A  very  easy  and  successful 
operation,"  he  continued.  ''Put  him 
to  bed  and  keep  them  quiet.  The  ether 
may  leave  a  slight  headache,  but  other- 
wise he 's  as  good  as  new.' ' 

I  saw  my  wife's  brightening  face 
bending  above  me.  "Oh,  Bob!  I'm  so 
glad  it's  all  over,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  little  whimper  in  her  voice. 

"So  am  I,  girlie,"  I  replied  feebly. 
"I  wouldn't  go  through  another  such 
experience  for  twenty  troublesome 
vermiform  appendixes." 


The  Policy  Plus  The  Manager 

BY    GEORGE    CARLING    IN    SYSTEM 

How  modern  business  m  ethods  downed  old  time  prejudice  and  turned  a  deficit  into  a  dividend. 


I6T~*ULL  operating  control  V 

X  Irritation  tinged  the  presi- 
dent's echo  of  the  other's  ques- 
tion. To  be  catechised  by  a  prospective 
employe— just  in  time  he  remembered 
his  urgent  need  of  this  man  to  handle 
the  factory. 

"To  be  sure — to  be  sure,  Mr.  Worth- 
ley,"  he  promised  blandly.  "It  has  al- 
ways been  my  policy  to  give  the  gener- 
al manager  a  free  hand." 

The  passing  show  of  temper  was  not 
lost  on  Worthley.  It  confirmed  his 
friend  Chambers'  warning  that  John 
Burleigh  had  had  his  own  way 
so  long  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Dupled  pump  works  that  no  man 
could  work  with  him  and  '  retain 
individualit5^  or  freedom  of  opinion.  As 
director,  Chambers  was  in  touch — and 
admitted  frankly  that  Burleigh,  the  ma- 
jority stockholder,  dictated  its  decisions 
to  the  board. 

"With  certain  restrictions,  that  is," 
the  president  amended  aggressively  ; 
"we  are  not  yet  on  a  dividend  basis  and 
I  must  insist  that  you  incur  no  extra 
expense  and  purchase  no  new  equipment 
without  my  approval." 

Worthley  reflected.  An  expert  in 
pumps,  he  knew  that  the  Duplex  works 
had  been  selling  its  full  output  at  good 
prices.  Inspection  had  shown  the  plant 
well  arranged  and  in  fair  physical  con- 
dition. Lack  of  money  for  dividends, 
therefore,  must  be  due  to  faulty  man- 
agement. Given  time  these  conditions 
could  probably  be  corrected. 

Ambition,  the  passion  for  achieve- 
ment which  puts  work  above  pay,, 
prompted  him  to  take  hold  of  this 
waste-ridden  business  and  put  it  on  a 
paying  basis.  Even  with  a  self-centred 
domineering  owner  like  Burleigh,  a  writ- 
ten agreement  would  protect  him  from 
interference.  Worthley  had  that  within 
him — self-knowledge,  strength  proved  in 
previous  battles — which  told  him  he 
could  hold  the  older  man  within  bounds, 
perhaps  turn  his  undoubted  energy  and 
drive  to  their  common  good. 


"ITl  take  the  management,  Mr.  Bur- 
leigh," he  announced  quietly.  "I'll  have 
to  ask  for  a  two-year  contract.  You 
offer  five  thousand  dollars  salary — I'll 
want  the  same  amount  as  a  bonus  if  I 
make  the  stock  pay  a  six  per  cent,  divi- 
dend." 

Part  of  the  older  man's  oft-quoted 
policy  was  never  to  accept  a  policy  as 
it  was  made  to  him.  He  could  not  bind 
his  directors  beyond  the  year  for  which 
they  were  elected,  he  declared.  In  the 
end,  the  two  men  put  their  names  to  an 
agreement  which  gave  the  new  manager 
clearly  defined  authority  for  one  year 
and  promised  a  bonus  of  three  thousand 
in  the  event  of  a  dividend. 

When  he  took  over  the  management 
the  following  week,  Worthley 's  first 
point  of  attack  was  general  expenses— 
the  spigot  through  whicli  so  many  in- 
dustries drain  strength  and  profits.  The 
factory  records  —  under  his  direction 
summarized  and  analyzed  for  the  first 
time — showed  small  chance  of  reducing 
this.  The  office  departments  were  un- 
dermanned and  figures  on  costs,  the 
time  roll  and  other  vital  subjects  were 
collected  and  collated  in  the  most  rudi- 
mentary fashion.  The  Burleigh  faccory 
system,  <is  the  new  executive  sized  it 
up,  was  to  buy  materials  at  the  lowest 
prices  obtainable,  keep  labor  below  a 
certain  individual  maximum  and,  pei- 
force,  expect  a  profit  on  the  finished 
product. 

Saving  in  office  or  factory  being  out 
of  the  question,  but  one  course  remained 
open  to  him — production  must  be  in- 
creased while  expense  was  held  nearly 
stationary.  Worthley  sent  at  once  for 
the  superintendent. 

"How  can  we  increase  our  output,  Mr. 
Semper  ?"  he  asked. 

"We  might  crowd  up  some  of  the  de- 
partments, I  guess,  and  put  in  more 
machines,"  Semper  answered  slowly. 
"But  Mr.  Burleigh  wouldn't  listen  to 
that." 

"How  much  over-time  work  have  you 
been  doing  ?" 
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"Very  little;  Mr.  Burleigh  doesn't  like 
the  idea  of  over-time.  It  gets  the  men 
used  to  more  money  every  week,  he 
thinks,  and  that  leads  to  demands  for 
higher  wages." 

Worthley's  eyes  widened.  This  was  an 
original  viewpoint  on  over-time,  especi- 
ally as  the  regular  piece-work  and  day 
rates  were  not  advanced  for  night-work. 
In  the  half-hour  of  question  and  answer 
which  followed,  the  superintendent  de- 
fended every  awkward  point  in  his  fac- 
tory system  by  quoting  an  order,  an 
opinion  or  a  prejudice  of  the  presi- 
dent's. It  was  as  Chambers  had  cau- 
tioned him — Burleigh  dominated  the 
business  at  every  turn. 

"Did  you  never  take  any  orders  from 
the  manager,  Mr.  Semper  ?"  Worthley 
inquired   angrily. 

"Of  course,  sir,  of  course,"  replied 
the  superintendent  hastily.  "But  you 
see,  Mr.  Burleigh  would  not  always— er 
—well,  you  see,  he  didn't  always  ap- 
prove of  the  orders." 

Closing  the  interview,  Worthley  sent 
for  the  paymaster. 

"I  want  you,"  said  he,  "to  give  me  a 
report  of  the  total  number  of  hours  put 
in  by  all  the  workers,  weekly,  for  the 
past  six  months." 

Geraldson  looked  surprised. 

"I  can  give  you  the  day-workers,  Mr. 
Worthley;  I  have  no  data  of  the  piece- 
workers." 

"What's  that  V  exclaimed  the  mana- 
ger. "Do  you  mean  that  no  record  is 
kept  of  the  piece-workers'  time  ?"  . 

"No,  sir,"  the  paymaster  admitted, 
"we  notify  the  superintendent  if  they 
come  in  late,  but  nothing  more.  Mr. 
Burleigh  thinks  it  unnecessary  expense 
to  keep  time  of  men  who  are  paid  only 
for   what   they   do." 

Worthley  felt  his  burden  a  little 
heavier  than  he  had  expected.  He  di- 
rected Geraldson  to  begin  taking  the 
piece-workers'  time  as  carefully  as  the 
day-workers'  was  taken. 
.  "I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Worthley,"  stammcr- 
.  e.d  the  paymaster,  "that  I'll  have  to 
put  on  an  extra  clerk.  We're  working 
to  the  limit  now." 

"All  right,  Geraldson,  get  a  bright 
young  fellow.  You  don't  need  a  book- 
keeper for  that.     See  that  it's  done  ac- 


curately, and  let  me  have  a  detailed  ro- 
port  from  him  every  week." 

The  paj'master  left  the  office,  aston- 
ishment on  his  face.  Engagement  of  an 
extra  clerk  had  always  taken  weeks — 
nay,   months — of   strenuous   pleading. 

To  an  executive  accustomed  to  ac- 
curate records  for  comparison,  absence 
of  such  records  leaves  him  in  much  the 
same  plight  as  a  mariner  without  a' 
compass. 

Worthley  saw,  at  once,  that  he  would 
have  to  go  on  dead  reckoning.  He  got 
among  the  departments  without  delay, 
but  the  foremen  met  his  inquiries  cau- 
tiously and,  sometimes,  it  seemed  to 
him,  evasively. 

"Why  is  that  lathe  standing  idle  '?" 
he  asked  one. 

"The  man  left  two  days  ago,"  replied 
the  foreman.  "Haven't  been  able  to 
pick  up  another  yet.-" 

"Why  did  he  leave  ?" 

"Said  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  the 
pay,"  Mr.  Worthley." 

Such  cases  he  found  in  every  depart- 
ment. No  concrete  knowledge  of  the 
reasons  behind  the  condition,  however, 
came  to  him  until  he  struck  Dan  Marble 
foreman  of  the  automatic  screw  ma- 
chine room.  A  few  minutes'  talk  with 
him  showed  the  manager  that  he  was  an 
unusual  man,  and  he  led  the  way  to  the 
office  for  a  consultation, 

"We're  not  getting  enough  stock  from 
your  department,  Dan,"  he  said  as  they 
found  chairs.  "How  are  we  going  to 
bring  it  up  ?" 

"That's  just  the  question  that's 
troubling  me,  Mr.  Worthley,"  replied 
the  man.  "I'm  getting  thin  over  the 
kicks  about  the  work." 

"All  your  machines  busy,  Dan?" 

"Part  of  the  time,  yes;  but  they're 
standing  idle  too  much  to  please  me." 

"What's  the  trouble  ?  Can't  you  get 
men  ?" 

"I  get  men,  but  I  can't  hold  them," 
replied  Marble. 

"Why  not?" 

One  moment  Marble  hesitated.  Then 
with  a  frank  smile,  he  said  : 

"Mr.  Worthley,  I've  been  with  the 
companj'  six  years,  but  the  chances  arc, 
when  I've  told  you  my  story,  you'll  tell 
me     to     quit.  I   know   Mr.    Burleigh 
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wouldn't  wait  till  I'd  got  through — he'd 
see  that  I've  known  right  along  the 
piece-work  prices  were  too  high." 

"Piece-work  prices  too  high  ?"  Worth- 
ley  was  genuinely  astonished  by  this 
novel  explanation. 

"And  yet  you  can't  hold  your  men  ! 
I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by 
such  a  statement  as  that." 

"That's  precisely  the  reason,  Mr. 
Worthley,"  replied  Marble,  with  a  grin. 
"And  it's  so  all  over  the  plant,  I 
think." 

"It's  this  way,  "  he  continued,  as  the 
manager  waited.  "It's  been  the  policy 
of  the  works,  right  along,  to  cut  down 
the  piece-workers  the  moment  they 
make  over  a  certain  sum.  The  manage- 
ment won't  admit  that  there's  a  limit 
on  any  jiian.  They've  always  said  that 
they  want  every  man  to  drive  ahead  and 
make  all  he  can.  All  the  same,  if  any 
of  the  men  on  my  floor  run  over  fifteen 
a  week,  there's  a  slash  in  the  rates  the 
next  Monday  morning. 

"You  can  see  how  it  works.  Perhaps 
two-thirds  of  my  men  can't  make  over 
fifteen  at  present  prices — some  of  them 
can't  make  that — a  big  bunch  of  'em 
could  run  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  if 
they  dared.  They're  the  good  men,  Mr. 
Worthley,  who  are  all  the  time  looking- 
for  other  jobs,  and  getting  them. 

"When  a  man  quits,  his  machine 
stands  idle  for  two  or  three  days — may- 
be a  week.  We  foremen  know  that  the 
men  soldier  to  keep  their  wages  down 
to  the  fifteen  dollar  limit.  But  if  we 
say  much  about  it,  they  quit  and  more 
machines  are  standing  idle." 

"How  long  since  rates  were  cut  in 
your  department,   Dan  ?" 

"No  cut  in  standard  operations  for 
two  or  three  years.  No  excuse  for  it. 
The  men  are  only  w^orking  out  fifteen 
dollars,  at  the  most.  If  we  made  a  cut 
now,  they'd  claim  that  fifteen  dollars 
isn't  a  cent  more  than  they  should 
make — and  it  isn't.  It's  what  other 
shops  are  paying." 

"And  yet,  you  know  they  are  able  to 
make  more." 

"I  know  that  the  best  men  are  and  I 

guess  they  feel  sorer  at  having  to  keep 

to   the   same   limit   as   the   poor   trash, 

than  they  really  do  over  the  pay.    It'll 
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always  be  so,  Mr.  Worthley,  until 
there's  a  sliding  scale  for  piece-work — or 
else  a  guarantee  that  there'll  be  no 
changes  in  prices,  for  a  year.  Then 
they'd  .jump  in  and  run  the  production 
up,  all  right.  And  at  the  end  of  a  year 
you's  have  some  figures  to  base  a  cut 
on.    Now,   you  haven't  any  !" 

Marble's  manner  was  so  earnest  and 
sincere  that  the  manager  forgot  he  was 
receiving  advice,  instead  of  information. 

"I'll  look  into  what  you  have  been 
telling  me.  Marble.  If  I  had  been  man- 
ager, I'd  feel  that  concealment  of  this 
condition  was  a  very  serious  matter." 

"Perhaps  it  wouldn't  have  been  con- 
cealed," said  Dan,  with  a  grin,  as  he 
walked  out. 

Remarkable  corroboration  of  Marble's 
views  came  nearly  a  week  later.  Gerald- 
son,  the  paymaster,  brought  in  a  pay 
slip. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this,  Mr.  Worthley,"  he  ex- 
plained. "This  is  the  piece-work  ac- 
count of  a  man  who  is  getting  through 
—thirty-one  dollars  and  sixty  cents  for 
a  week's  work  ! " 

"Thirty-one  sixty!"  exclaimed  the 
manager  in  surprise. 

"Bennett  explains,"  said  the  pay  mas- 
ter, "that  a  large  portion  of  this  is  for 
work  not  turned  in  last  week." 

"How  much  pay  did  he  draw  last 
week  f" 

"Fifteen   dollars." 

"Forty-six  dollars  and  sixty  cents  for 
two  weeks'  work,  eh  ?  Does  it  check  up 
all  right  V 

"Yes,   sir.   everything  is  straight." 

"Pay  him,  of  course.  But  let  me  have 
that  account  when  you  are  through  with 
it.  By  the  way,  is  he  in  your  office 
now  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Send  him  in  here." 

"Bennett,"  he  said  pleasantly,  when 
the  man  entered.  "We're  not  disputing 
this  account  of  yours  but  I'd  like  to  ask 
about  it.  You  tell  Mr.  Geraldson  part 
of  the  work  was  done  last  week." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  knew  I  was  going  to  quit 
so  I  hustled  for  all  I  was  worth  for  the 
two  weeks." 

"If  vou  could  make  twenty-three  dol- 
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lars  a  week,  why  dicln"t  you  do  it  lig-ht 
along-  ?■' 

"The  boys  wouldn't  let  me,  sir  !  if 
anyone  runs  over  fifteen  dollars,  we're 
in  trouble  in  a  minute." 

Worthley  looked  at  him  inquiring-ly 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  the  man 
continued  : 

"That's  why  I'm  leaving,  Mr.  Worth- 
ley,  I  don't  belong  to  any  union,  and 
this  isn't  a  union  shop,  but  it  might  as 
well  be — we  are  allowed  to  do  only  so 
much,  anyway." 

"Go  on  !"  said  the  manager,  encour- 
agingly. He  saw  that  the  man  was  full 
of  the  subject." 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  Bennett  went 
on.  "You  fix  piece-work  prices  accord- 
ing to  what  the  average  man  can  do. 
and  a  good  man — who's  willing  to  dig 
in  when  the  whistle  blows  and  hustle 
till  it  blow^s  again — has  to  keep  down  to 
the  average  man's  output.  If  he  doesn't 
the  prices  are  cut  at  once,  and  he  gets 
it  hot  from  his  shop-mates.  Either  he 
throws  up  the  job,  or  settles  down  to 
their  level.    I'd  rather   quit." 

"I'm  much  obliged,  Bennett.  That's 
what  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Worth- 
ley.     "Have  you  got  another  job  ?" 

"No,  sir,  but  I  know  where  there  is 
one." 

"Come  in  and  see  me  to-morrow, 
then.  I  think  I  can  fix  it  so  you'll  not 
have  to  leave." 

Before  Bennett  had  quit  the  office,  the 
manager  had  decided  upon  radical  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Burleigh  had  gone  to  New  York 
for  a  fortnight— that  meant  a  fair  trial 
for  the  plan  he  had  in  mind,  with  no 
opposition  until  the  men  were  fairly 
settled  into  their  new  stride.  Caution 
was  one  of  Worthley's  traits,  however, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  next  morning 
that  he  wrote  and  posted  this  bulletin 
on  all  the  factory  boards  : 

SHOP  NOTE  NO.  I. 
In  view  of  accumulating  orders,  it 
is  necessary  that  production  be  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  possible.  To 
encourage  everyone  to  help  us  secure 
the  needed  output,  the  management 
has  decided  that  the  present  piece- 
work    rates    will    continue    in     force 


without  reduction  for  one  year  from 
this  date. 

FRANK  WORTHLEY, 

General  Manager. 
March  13,  1906. 

It  was  Mr.  Burleigh's  boast  that  he 
made  a  "systematic  inspection  of  the 
plant"  every  Monday— a  measure  of 
keeping  in  touch  which  w^ould  have  been 
more  effective  had  not  foremen  and 
workers  alike  known  the  exact  hour  of 
his  coming.  Returning  from  New  York, 
news  of  Worthley's  announcement  drove 
him  to  the  factory  without  awaiting 
the  usual  inspection  day.  His  sense  of 
the  dramatic  kept  him  silent  until,  with 
the  manager,  he  halted  before  the  fresh 
bulletin  board. 

Crimson  with  anger  and  indignation 
ho  turned  on  Worthley.  The  general 
manager  met  his  eyes  coolly. 

"Hadn't  we  better  talk  this  thing  over 
in  my  office  ?"  he  suggested,  his  glance 
indicating  the  curious,  expectant  work- 
men all   about. 

By  an  effort  the  president  restrained 
himself— even  held  to  his  ostensible  pur- 
pose.of  inspection,  though  his  questions 
and  comments  on  the  buzzing  activity 
in  the  departments — obviously  on  edge 
to  make  the  most  of  the  new  conditions 
—grew  more  biting  and  arrogant  as 
they  proceeded. 

"How  did  you  dare,  sir  ?"  he  demand- 
ed furiously  when  they  were  again  in 
Worthley's  office.  This  is  my  factory 
and  my  business,  and  my  policy  must 
be  carried  out  in  both.  You've  taken 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  make 
foolish   concessions   to   my   men.  But 

you've  got  to  withdraw  them,  sir  ; 
you've  got  to  withdraw  them.  I've  al- 
ways kept  a  firm  hand  on  wages  and  I 
don't  intend  to  let  you  come  in  and  up- 
set everything  I've  done.  That  absurd 
notice  must  come  down,  sir;  and  the 
men  must  understand  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake." 

The  blood  burned  in  Worthley's  cheeks, 
but  he  kept  his  temper  in  hand.  He 
crossed  to  his  desk  and  slid  the  roll- 
top  back. 

Picking  up  a  flat  packet  of  papers  he 
turned  on  his  raging  chief. 

"Mr.  Burleigh,"  he  asked  quietly,  "do 
you  know  the  number  of  work-hours  this 
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plant  represents,  running-  at  full  capaci- 
ty ?" 

The  president  choked,  sputtered,  ex- 
ploded in  exasperation. 

"I  do  not,  sir  !  Nor  has  it  any  bear- 
ing on  piece-work  prices,  whatever.  It 
is  piece-work  prices  we  are  discussing-, 
Mr.  Worthley,  and  I  desire  you  to  keep 
to  that  point." 

"I'm  rig-ht  on  it  !"  retorted  the  man- 
ager dryly.  "The  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion is  :  thirty-six  thousand  hours  per 
week.  That  amount  of  work  should  be 
done  here,  if  every  machine  was  run- 
ning and  every  bench  was  occupied.  I've 
not  been  able  to  get  figures  on  actual 
time  worked  before  I  came  here.  There 
are  no  records  to  show  that;  the  piece- 
workers'  time  has  never  been  kept." 

"What  do  you  want  it  kept  for  ?"  de- 
manded the  president  shrilly.  "The  men 
aren't  paid  that  way." 

The   manager   ignored   the   question. 

"I  have  the  figures  for  the  past  two 
weeks — 25,140  last  week,  about  the 
same  the  week  before — thirty  per  cent, 
less  than  the  record  ought  to  show,  Mr. 
Burleigh." 

"Whose  fault  is  that  ?  Why  don't  you 
fill  up  V 

"The  output  of  my  first  week  here" — 
in  the  grip  of  the  factory  problem, 
Worthley  was  losing  sight  of  the  presi- 
dent's insolence — "was  just  up  to  the 
normal  average  of  the  past  year.  Since 
I  posted  that  notice  you  read  ruin, 
we've  had  one  pay-day — one  accounting 
of  work  done.  Mr.  Burleigh,  our  pro- 
duction has  increased  twenty-five  per 
cent.  I'm  satisfied  it  will  go  to  thirty 
— perhaps  forty  per  cent." 

"And  the  men's  pay  will  increase 
thirty — perhaps  forty,"  the  president 
mimicked   savagely. 

"What  of  it  ?"  Worthley  countered 
boldly.  "The  cost  of  production  is  not 
increased  and  your  enormously  expen- 
sive equipment  here  is  not  earning  what 
it  ought  to  earn. 

"That's  a  point  just  as  important  to 
stockholders  as  getting  earnings  out  of 
the  men." 

"Besides,"  the  manager  warmed  to 
his  topic.  "We  need  that  increased  out- 
put the  worst  way,  Mr.  Burleigh.  Our 
letter  files   are  full  of  complaints  from 


customers  due  to  delayed  shipments,  full 
of  kicks  from  our  salesmen  that  they 
are  losing  contracts  because  we  can't 
make  deliveries  on  time." 

But  the  president  was  beyond  reach  of 
argument. 

"That's  a  temporary  condition,"  he 
storm.ed  in  answer.  "This  increase  in 
wages  is  a  blow  at  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  the  business.  It's  ruinous  policy 
young  man,  and  I'll  not  consent  to  it. 
If  you  knew  the  men  were  loafing,  you 
should  have  cut  the  piece-work  rates  and 
made  'em  work  for  their  pay.  That's 
been  my  unfaltering  policy— and  I  ex- 
pect you  to  follow  it  out,  sir." 

"Mr.  Burleigh,"  said  Worthley,  stern- 
ly, his  patience  sorely  tried.  "Your 
policy  is  one  thing — systematic  develop- 
ment of  this  business  is  quite  another. 
I  was  engaged  to  pull  you  out  of  a  hole. 
I  intend  to  do  it — and  in  mj  own  way. 
Cutting  rates  w411  not  do  it— we've 
nothing  to  base  a  cut  on,  for  the  men 
have  been  earning  only  fifteen  dollars  a 
week— we'd  simply  lose  all  our  best  men 
and  fall  further  behind. 

"I'm  well  within  my  contract" — he 
checked  the  other's  excited  protest  and 
continued— "I  am  not  increasing  cost 
of  production  or  buying  new  machinery. 
I'm  taking  steps— policy  or  no  policy— 
to  earn  a  dividend  for  your  stockhold- 
ers, and  incidentally,  that  three  thou- 
sand dollar  bonus  for  myself.  That's 
my  plan — and  I  propose  to  carry  it 
out." 

"Not  increasing  expense,"  the  presi- 
dent retorted  triumphantly.  "What's 
that  new  clerk  in  the  pay  office  and 
Trampoon's  new  man  —  'a  statistic 
clerk,'  he  calls  him — but  increasing  ex- 
pense ?" 

"There's  such  a  thing  as  percentage, 
Mr.  Burleigh,"  the  manager  said  quiet- 
ly. "The  increased  output  will  take 
care  of  those  two  clerks.  The  moment 
the  percentage  of  expense  runs  higher, 
I'll  step  down  and  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  expect  to  lower  it  enough  to  pay 
that  dividend." 

"That's  ver;^  probable,"  sneered  the 
president.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'll 
lay  this  matter  before  the  directors  and 
let  the,  say  whether  you  are  the  boss  or 
I  am." 
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Worthley  took  a  moment  to  consider. 
He  knew  that  the  directors  were  pup- 
pets in  the  president's  hands. 

"We  may  as  well  understand  each 
other,  Mr.  Burleigh,"  he  said  finally. 
"If  the  board  interferes  with  my  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  I'll  go  back  to  your 
antiquated  methods  and  earn  no  divi- 
dend. But  I  shall  sue  the  company  for 
the  three  thousand  bonus  which  the  in- 
terference has  prevented  my  earning. 
And  I'll  win  m^'-  case,  Mr.  Burleigh." 

"All  right,  young  man,  go  ahead  and 
see  where  you  land,"  the  president 
snorted,  slamming  the  door  behind^  him 
by  way  of  emphasizing  his  final  aml)igu- 
ous  threat. 

Worthley' s  jaw  took,  on  a  more  pug- 
nacious slant  as  he  faced  the  task  be- 
fore him. 

His  reputation,  he  knew,  was  at 
stake.  He  had  taken  hold  of  this  un- 
profitable business;  if  he  failed  to  show 
a  decided  gain,  his  standing  as  an  cx- 
eeutive  would  be  gone.  Stockholders 
and  directors  look  at  results — not  condi- 
tions. His  claim  of  interference  by  the 
president  would  be  dismissed  as  a  lame 
excuse.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
bring  this  industrial  derelict  into  port 
— against  all  opposition,  all  obstacles. 

Steadfastly  he  drove  ahead  with  his 
factory  changes,  waiting  the  next  move 
of  the  president. 

Nothing  came.  From  Chambers,  he 
learned  that  Burleigh  had  reported  his 
"contumacy"  to  the  board  but  made  no 
recommendation.  Lacking  their  usual 
orders,  the  directors  took  no  action  on 
the  complaint. 

"It's  up  to  you  to  save  us,  Ned," 
Chambers  laughed.  "Burleigh  left  the 
thing  to  us,  so  that  if  you  fail  to  make 
good  he  can  put  the  responsibility  on 
us  for  not  backing  him  up.  If  you  do 
make  good  he  can  hedge  and  claim  the 
credit  of  hiring  you." 

Worthley  made  good.  It  was  a  year 
of  unending  hustle  and  unpleasantness, 
but  to  his  great  surprise,  the  president 
contented  himself  with  expressions  of 
disapproval  and  made  no  effort  actively 


to  interfere  with  the  manager's  pro- 
gram. But  there  was  sunshine  among 
the  clouds. 

As  the  months  passed  Worthley  saw 
production  jump  up  twenty-five,  thirty, 
forty  per  cent.,  the  sales  keeping  pace 
with  the  output.  There  was  a  vim  and 
snap  about  the  works  which  had  been 
sadly  lacking  before. 

He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
foremen  and  his  men,  and  was  getting 
the  best  there  was  in  them.  He  saw 
the  records  and  statistics  taking  such 
shape  as  made  them  things  of  value,  in- 
stead of  snares  of  disaster. 

Mr.  Burleigh  continued  his  weekly 
"systematic  insiiection"  of  the  works 
and  the  pay-roll.  A  spasm  of  pain 
would  twitch  his  face  as  he  noted,  at 
frequent  intervals,  in  the  columns,  a 
sum  of  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-two 
dollars  against  some  man's  name — but 
beyond  slamming  the  book  viciously  as 
he  closed  it,  he  seldom  voiced  his  senti- 
ments. In  fact,  he  cut  the  manager 
completely,  confining  his  observations  to 
the  treasurer  and  the  chief  accountant. 

It  was  the  treasurer's  annual  report, 
of  course,  which  told  the  final  story.  It 
showed  net  earnings  sufficient  to  pay 
six  per  cent,  and  leave  a  respectable 
surplus. 

Worthley  sent  in  a  comprehensive  re- 
port of  his  methods,  and  the  factory 
conditions,  and  with  it,  his  resignation. 

He  told  Mr.  Chambers,  when  that 
gentleman  remonstrated  with  him  (al- 
most tearfully)  that  it  was  not  right 
for  officials  to  be  working  together— or 
rather  against  each  other — in  such  a 
manner  as  they  were  here. 

He  had'  gained  his  points — had  made  a 
brilliant  record — had  earned  his  bonus — 
and  had  seen  the  stock  advance  over 
twenty  points. 

"I  leave  the  work  in  good  running 
order,"  he  said,  "I've  made  a  dividend 
for  the  stockholders,  and  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  for  myself.  But  I've  lived 
with  trouble  for  a  year  and  there's  no 
prospect  of  anything  better.  I'm 
through  !" 


Sir  Percy  Girouard 

BV    J.     SAXON    MILLS 

A  character  sketch  of  the  new  High  Commissioner  of  Northern  Nigeria. 


1WAS  greatly  interested  to  read  that 
Sir  Percy  Girouard  had  been  ap- 
pointed high  commissioner  of  Nortli- 
ern  Nigeria,  in  succession  to  Sir  Fred- 
erick Lugard.  Of  none  of  my  friends  in 
South  Africa  have  I  a  livelier  and  more 
pleasant  recollection  than  of  this  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  engineers.  I  had 
gone  once  more  to  Johannesburg  just 
after   the   conclusion    of   peace.  The 

journey  had  been  perhaps  a  little  more 
pleasant  than  during  the  war  time,  but 
still  very  far  from  luxurious.  Sir 
Percy  Girouard's  invitation,  therefore, 
to  return  to  Capetown  with  him  in  his 
comfortable  official  saloon  was  ex- 
tremely welcome.  Sharing  Sir  Percy's 
hospitality  were  two  other  officers  of 
the  engineers,  a  Canadian  and  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  elsew^here  in  the  train 
there  were  two  officers  of  the  Cameron. 
Highlanders,  who  had  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  meals  in  the  saloon.  As  we 
were  simply  hooked  on  at  the  back  of 
the  train  without  any  communication 
with  the  rest  of  it,  and  as  the  train  ran 
for  long  distances  without  stopping,  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  arrange  meal- 
times with  our  Highland  friends. 

I  have  the  most  delightful  remem- 
brance of  the  long,  warm  afternoons 
through  which  we  sat  smoking  cigars  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  and  looking 
out  to  the  far  horizons  of  veldt  and 
karoo.  My  companions  had  been 
through  the  entire  campaign,  and  end- 
less and  excellent  were  the  stories  they 
had  to  tell.  I  remember  particularly 
hearing  about  the  engine-driver  whose 
train  was  attacked,  I  think,  near  Mid- 
delburg.  The  stoker  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  his  side,  while  the  driver 
was  shot  through  both  arms  and  cheek. 
He  stuck  to  his  post,  however,  and 
chiefly  hy  means  of  his  teeth  and  head 
brought  the  engine  for  four  or  five  miles 
safely  into  the  station.  This  was  only 
one  of  many  such  incidents  of  the  hero- 
ism of  engine-drivers  during  the  war. 
Sir  Percy  Gfrouard  tried    to    get      the 


Victoria  Cross  for  this  man,  but  a 
medal  was  the  only  reward  he  received. 
One  of  my  traveling  friends  had  been  in 
command  of  an  armored  train,  and  had 
many  interesting  experiences  to  relate. 
I  have  often  been  very  thankful  for  the 
presence  and  support  of  th,ese  evil-look- 
ing appliances,  but  it  was  apparently 
no  joke  to  have  to  live  in  an  armored 
train.  Nothing  could  be  less  cosy. 
Major  Nanton  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
sufferings  from  cold  in  the  high  veldt. 
He  and  his  men,  he  said,  had  often  been 
as  deadly  and  actually  sick  with  the 
cold  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  heavy 
storm  at  sea.  They  were  unable  to  find 
any  cure  for  this  singular  effect  of  life 
in  an  armored  train. 

Colonel  Girouard  was  himself  the  best 
of  all  companions.  He  looked,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  still  looks,  very  boyish 
for  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  w^ork 
and  won  so  much  distinction.  Breezy 
and  boisterous,  big-hearted  and  big- 
mouthed,  with  single  eye-glass  and  ci- 
gar as  his  inseparable  attributes,  every 
line  of  his  face,  every  tone  of  his  voice 
and  every  gesture  tells  of  energy  and 
decision  of  character.  Colonel  Girouard 
is  a  Canadian  and  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  he  seems  to  harbor  a  permanent 
suspicion  that  somebody  intends  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  nationality  and  his  re- 
ligion. The  emphasis  of  his  language 
was  a  source  of  endless  amusement  to 
me,  especially  as  it  was  often  blended 
with  expressions  of  sincere  religious 
feeling.  To  argue  with  Colonel  Girou- 
ard is  to  be  undone,  not  necessarily 
with  force  of  argument,  but  with  sheer 
over-bearing,  j'et  always  good-natured, 
strength  of  will  and  conviction,  express- 
ed with  flashing  eye,  thundering  fist, 
scov/1  of  brow  and  the  shout  of  the 
splendid  resonant  voire.  Major  Nanton, 
I  remember,  was;  anti-American  in 
spirit,  while  Girouard  was  inclined  to 
the  wider  Anglo-Saxon  patriotism.  The 
major  alluded  to  the  anti-British  feeling 
in    America.     "Yes,"    replied     Girouard, 
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"among"  your  Irish-Americans,  but'" — 
with  rising-  voice — "what  are  your  Irish- 
Americans  f  Bah  !"  he  shouted.  And  a 
mere  argumentative  reply  was  im- 
possible. But  in  spite  of  this  Anglo- 
Saxon  sentiment,  Sir  Percy  Girouard  is 
intensely  devoted  to  his  French  Canada. 
"Don't  you  interfere  with  us,"  he  would 
say,  "you  English  think  that  everybody 
who  is  not  English  is  a  nigger." 

Long-,  long  talks  we  had  in  those 
quiet  African  afternoons,  as  we  slid 
down  the  single  slender  line  to  far-off 
Capetown  and  the  sea.  Girouard  was 
at  that  time  head  oi  the  Imperial 
military  railways  and  he  had  made 
his  personality  felt  over  the  whole 
system.  I  was  especially  struck  by 
his  attention  to  detail.    Once  he  caught 


sight  of  an  old  tarpaulin,  inscribed  with 
the  betraying  letters,  "I.  M.  R.,"  which 
a  kafhr  had  commandeered  for  the  roof 
of  his  private  residence.  There  was  a 
little  row,  I  remember,  about  that.  But 
on  the  whole  our  journey  was  tranquil 
and  uneventful.  I  have  never  seen  Col- 
onel Girouard  since  we  parted  at  the 
station  at  Capetown.  I  have  met  a 
goad  many  men  in  different  walks  of 
life,  but  never  a  more  happy  and 
healthy  and  heart-sound  personality. 
Since  those  days  he  has  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  who 
has  just  resigned  the  position  of  at- 
torney-general of  the  Transvaal,  and  he 
is  now  the  happy  father  of  a  son  and 
heir.  Britons  may  be  v/ell  assured  that 
Northern  Nigeria,  at  least,  will  be  a 
well-governed  province  of  the  empire. 


Homeless  England 

BY    M.    RANKIN    CRANSTON    IN    THE    CRAFTSMAN 

The  signiticance  of  tlie  Housing  Problem  in  relation  to  the  prosperity  or  degradation  of  a  nation 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  article.  Referring  to  the  evils  resulting  from  overcrowding  in  the  homi^s 
of  the  masses  in  English  cities,  the  writer  makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  better  home  environments  for 
these  classes     The  suggestions  offered  should  be  of  value. 


EVERY  social  problem,  whether  it 
be  intemperance,  crime,  the  street 
child,  marriage  and  divorce,  pub- 
lic education,  civic  improvement,  muni- 
cipal government,  even  religion,  all  that 
makes  for  or  tends  to  destroy  public 
and  private  morality  and  right  living, 
if  followed  to  a  logical  conclusion,  leads 
straight  to  the  home.  Hence  a  nation's 
ultimate  preservation  or  destruction 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  hous- 
ing question,  making  it  the  social  sub- 
ject of  paramount  importance. 

As  a  rule,  the  income  of  the  average 
Avell-to-do  family  is  sufficient  for  its 
needs  and  a  respectable  surplus.  It  is 
upon  the  wage-earnings  class,  the  class 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  every  coun- 
try, that  the  evils  of  bad  housing  fall 
most  heavily,  for  the  masses  must  live 
near  their  work,  which  nowadays  is  in 
factories,  or  for  large  corporations  and 
firms  doing  business  in  cities. 

House  building  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  municipalities  anywhere, 
and  so  to-day  the  large  cities  the  world 


over  are  confronted  with  a  serious  situ- 
ation resulting  from  the  lack  of  hoitsing 
acocmmodations  for  the  people.  No- 
where is  this  distress  more  acute  than  in 
England,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  even  in 
the  country.  In  all  England  there  are 
not  enough  houses  to  accommodate  the 
population   either  urban   or  rural. 

England  is  a  small  country;  much  of 
the  land  is  entailed  and  can  not  be  sold, 
while  which  may  be  bought  is  so  valu- 
able that  few  can  afford  to  purchase 
even  a  tiny  piece  of  it.  The  land  own- 
ers, representing  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  may  be  divided 
into  tw^o  classes,  the  proprietors  of 
large  interests  and  the  small  owners?. 
The  enormous  estates  of  the  vary  weal- 
thy make  unnecessar}^  any  provision  for 
their  increase,  consequently,  instead  of 
building  houses  for  rent,  acres  upon 
acres  are  laid  out  as  private  grounds,  or 
kept  as  game  preserves.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster  owns  such  vast  estates 
that  he  has  been  prohibited  by  law  from 
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buying  more  land  in  England.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Bedford  is  buying  so  much  that, 
unless  his  purchasing  power  is  curtail- 
ed, he  will,  before  long,  own  the  en- 
tire county  of  Meddlesex,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  lies  within  the  metro- 
poitan  city  of  London.  In  the  country 
such  men  provide  homes  for  their  farm 
laborers  only,  feeling  absolutely  no 
responsibilitj^  for  other  families  who 
live  on  or  near  their  estates.  In  London, 
where  land  is  too  valuable  to  lie  idle 
even  though  owned  by  such  a  Croesus, 
entire  blocks  of  barrack-like  buildings 
are  erected,  and  let  at  high  rentals  far 
beyond  the  wage-earner's  jDurse.  More- 
over, tenants  are  required  to  keep  up 
repairs ;  and  the  exteriors  must  be  re- 
painted every  year,  the  interiors  every 
two  years,  all  at  the  tenant's  expense. 

The  small  land  owner  is  usually  a 
country  gentleman  who  lives  up  to  the 
British  characteristic  of  holding  on,  like 
grim  death,  to  whatever  is  once  acquir- 
ed; as  a  rule,  he  has  not  the  capital  with 
which  to  build,  and  he  is  loath  to  sell 
oft'  enough  land  to  get  the  ready  money 
which  he  needs  to  develop  the  balance' 
of  his  property.  There  is,  however, 
something  to  be  said  for  the  small 
owner.  The  wages  of  farm  laborers 
who  form  the  tenant  class  in  the  coun- 
try are  too  low  to  attempt  property 
owners  to  go  to  the  expense  of  cottage 
building,  since  the  small  rentals  w^ould 
not  enable  owners  to  realize  enough  pro- 
fit on  the  investment. 

Therefore,  in  the  country,  neAv  houses 
are  rarely  built,  the  people  occupying 
old  ones  until  they  literallj'  tumble  about 
their  heads.  Then  they  either  crowd 
in  v\'ith  neighbors,  or  go  to  the  city  in 
the  hope  of  finding  work  and  shelter 
.which  is  but  jumping  from  Scylla  into 
Charybdis. 

Whenever  a  new  cottage  is  built  tiiore 
are  numberless  applicants  for  it.  For 
six,  recentW  built  in  a  certain  coujity, 
tlicre  were  forty  applications  lon^  be- 
fore they  were  finished. 

There  are  hundreds  of  cottages 
throughout  England,  condemned  by  the 
Iceal  authorities  as  unsafe  and  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  \vl:'=;.^  ienants 
can  not  be  compelled  to  move,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  there  is  no  otJier 
place  for  them  to  go.     Dickens's  siorv 


of  Little  Jo  is  as  true  now  as  the  day 
it  was  written:'  homeless  jvighind  has 
no  choice  but  to  ''move  on,"  meaning, 
too  often,  nights  spent  under  the  stars 
upon  park  benches,  or  in  the  fearful 
charity    lodging    houses. 

Since  1866  housing  has  receixed  its 
share  of  legislative  attention  and  many 
acts  have  been  passed  by  Parliament, 
their  more  important  provisions  being 
the  power  bestowed  upon  local  au'Iior- 
ities  giving  them  the  right  to  condemn, 
purchase,  and  destroy  houses  unfit  f'oy 
human  habitation,  and  to  Rebuild  upon 
the  same  site,  making  everj^  reasonable 
effort  to  rehouse  the  dispossesssed  so 
far  as  possible. 

Houses  may  be  condemned  as  unheal- 
thy if  the  streets  are  too  narrow,  the 
buildings  overcrowded  or  too  close  to- 
gether. Countj^  councils  may  purchase 
such  property  outright,  paying  for  at 
the  rate  of  its  normal  value,  with  no  al- 
lowance for  the  higher  rental  value  be- 
cause of  overcrowding,  or  the  fact  that 
the  sale  is  compulsory.  It  is  argued 
that  a  reputable  landlord  will  not  rent 
such  premises;  ownership  of  them  im- 
plies disregard  for  human  life  and  de- 
cancy  and,  therefore,  the  landlord  is  un- 
deserving of  consideration;  in  other 
words,  that  the  public  weal  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  private  interests  of 
the  individual.  Legislation  also  regul- 
ates the  height  of  buildings,  thickness 
of  walls,  amount  of  air  space,  and  re- 
quires the  provision  of  proper  sanitar> 
conveniences. 

Tenements  are  from  two  to  three  stor- 
ies high,  arranged  in  rows,  each  attach- 
ed house,  with  separate  entrance,  con- 
taining from  four  to  six  families  who 
use  halls  and  conveniences  in  commoii. 
These  differ  from  block  dwellings  in 
height  and  construction  of  main  walls, 
interior  arrangement  and  are  inter- 
mediate between  houses  of  this  type  n'ul 
cottage  flats. 

Cottage  fiats  are  only  two  stories 
liigh  and  intended  for  still  fcAver  fam- 
ilies in  each  house.  The  cottages,  us- 
usually  build  in  the  suburbs,  have  small 
garden  plots  and  vary  in  size  and  plan. 
Single  families  are  meant  to  occupy 
them  at  higher  rates  than  houses  of  the 
other  types. 

Taking  London   first,   because  greater 
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congesiion  there  lias  necessitated  a 
program  more  elaborate  than  in  other 
cities,  the  County  Council  has,  during 
the  past  few  years  done  a  tremendous 
work  for  housing  reform;  by  confining 
its  activities  chiefly  to  slum  districts, 
it  has  transformed  most  disreputable 
localties,  formerly  the  abiding  places 
of  criminals  and  prostitutes,  into  res- 
pectable, attractive  neighborhoods. 

Wherever  situated,  the  London  muni- 
cipal houses  have  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
wide  paved  courts  for  children  to  play 
in,  and  connected  Avith  some  of  them 
there  are  workshops  adjoining  for  the 
convenience  of  tenants  who  wish  to  en- 
gage in  small  industries  such  as  uphol- 
stery, regilding  and  making  picture 
frames,    carpentry,    shoemaking,    etc. 

Other  improved  areas  correspond  to 
the  types  mentioned,  plans  and  cost  of 
construction  varying  according  to  local 
needs.  Altogether  the  London  County 
Council  has  undertaken  thirty-four 
housing  enterprises,  twelve  of  them  alone 
comprising  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  the  houses  costing  seventeen  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  accommodating  seventy 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
persons. 

'  Notwithstanding  London's  great 
ai^-hievements  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  for  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
the  city  has  failed  to  accomplish  what 
it  set  to  do,  so  far  as  rehousing  the 
dispossessed  is  concerned.  A  very  small 
percentake  of  former  occupants  live 
in  the  new  houses;  instead,  they  are 
occupied  by  a  better  class.  Few  of  the 
workshops  are  rented  to  tenants;  none 
of  them  are  vacant. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  failure. 
In  the  first  place,  when  old  buildings 
are  demolished,  lack  of  house  room  forces 
tenants  to  crowd  in  with  dwellers  in 
other  unsanitary  quarters  that  fringe 
the  improved  area;  that  is,  all  who  can 
find  a  spot  there.  Of  the  remainder, 
some  become  tramps,  some  emigrate, 
some  end  the  struggle  for  existence  by 
jumping  into  the  river;  entire  families 
have  been  known  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  workhouse  because  no  other  shel- 
ter was  open  to  them:  nobody  knows 
what  does  become  of  them  all.  From 
the  housing  standpoint,  they  are  scatter- 
ed beyond  recall.     The  second  reason  is, 


that  the  new  houses  rent  for  a  trifle 
more,  are  eagerly  taken  by  those  who 
are  able  and  glad  to  pay  the  difference 
for  the  modern  improvements. 

Even  though  the  municipal  houses 
liave  failed. of  their  purpose  in  a  mea- 
sure, they  are  nevertheless  a  step  for- 
Avard  since  they  do  relieve  congestion 
among  the  working  class,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  among  the  poor.  If  noth- 
ing more  had  been  accomplished,  it  is 
unquestionably  a  good  thing  to  let  in 
the  light  in  criminal  infested,  degraded 
areas. 

Liverpool  is  doing  more  to  solve  the 
housing  problem  than  any  other  English 
city,  because  greater  regard  is  paid  to 
rehousing  the  dispossesed.  New  build- 
ings, sufficiently  comomdious  to  house 
those  who  must  vacate  condemned  pro- 
perty, are  made  ready  for  occupancy  be- 
fore tenants  are  notified  to  move  out. 
More  than  eight  thousand  houses  have 
been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  the  city; 
in  one  gi'oup  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  buildings,  seventj'-one  per  cent,  of 
the   old   tenants   are   rehoused. 

Wherever  possible,  the  courts  in  the 
rear  of  the  Liverpool  houses  are  made 
into  playgrounds  for  children.  In  nar- 
row streets,  one  sidewalk  is  made  double 
the  usual  Avidth  to  give  children  a  place 
to  play;  blind  alleys  are  sometimes  en- 
tirely paved  for  the  sam.e  purpose,  and 
the  park  department,  by  placing  groAv- 
ing  shrubs  in  large  boxes  along  these 
streets,  relieves  the  dreary  monotony 
AA^iich  seems  inevitable  in  the  surround- 
ings of  the  poor. 

The  brightest  ray  of  light  in  England 's 
housing  problem  is  the  present  tendency 
to  induce  people  to  go  into  the  suburbs 
by  building  the  most  attractive  houses 
beyond  the  area  of  greatest  congestion 
and  increasing  rapid  transit  facilities. 
Already  there  are  Avorkmen's  trains  in 
the  early  morniiig  and  late  afternoon, 
when  the  fare  is  reduced  one-half,  and 
the  future  will  see  gTeater  develop- 
ments in  this  direction. 

Cities  have  come  to  stay,  and  there 
remains  to  be  done  only  one  of  two 
things — either  to  build  them  from  the 
start,  or  to  remodel  those  already  in 
existence  with  reference  to  future 
groAvth  and  according  to  sanitary,  scien- 
tific plans,   as  the  Garden   City  is  now 
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being  made  iweiiiy-five  wiiles  from  Lon- 
don ;  or  to  form  Garden  Suburbs  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Barnett  of 
Toynbee  Hall. 

Agitation,  past  and  present,  has  dis- 
pelled ignorance  about  housing  condi- 
tions and  English  people  are  now  fully 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  better 
homes  for  the  masses.  Long  ago  social 
students  saw  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  deterioration  undermining  the 
working  class  because  of  the  way  they 
must  live.  Much  was  written,  much 
Avas  said  about  it  in  public  meetings  and 


in  the  daily  press,  but  the  written  and 
spoken  words  fell  upon  deaf  ears  in 
high  places.  The  thing  which  made  Eng- 
land wake  up  was  the  startling  fact 
that,  during  the  South  African  war, 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  men  desiring  to 
enlist  in  the  army  were  rejected  because 
physically  unfit.  It  was  then  seen  and 
acknowledged  that  overcrowded  homes 
for  the  people  are  a  distinct  menace  to 
national  prosperity,  and  that,  if  Eng- 
land hopes  to  hold  her  high  prestige,  she 
must  put  an  end  to  bad  housing  con- 
ditions. 


The  False  Steps  of  Great  Men 

SMITH'S   WEEKLY 

The  folly  of  allowing  our  past  mistakes  to  influence  our  future  is  emphazized  in  the  following 
article.  It  points  out  the  false  steps  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  history  who  didn't  allow  their 
errors  to  ruin  their  careers. 


FALSE  steps  are  not  pleasant  things. 
Nobody  wants  to  boast  about 
1^  them.  None  of  us  who've  made 
them  like  to  think  of  them.  All  the 
same,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  magnified  into  tragedies.  If 
a  young  fellow  who  is  journeying  toward 
the  goal  of  success  makes  a  false  step 
the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  re- 
cover the  lost  ground  as  soon  as  he 
can.  There  are  very  few  false  steps 
which  cannot  be  atoned  for  and  made 
good.  And  if  one  false  step  was  a  fatal 
bar  to  success,  well,  the  world  would 
most  assuredly  never  have  heard  of 
many  of  its  famous  men. 

It  is  much  easier  to  count  the  great 
men  who've  made  false  steps  than  tlie 
great  men  who  haven't.  There  was  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  for  instance.  Contem- 
porary records  declare  that  while  at 
Cambridge  he  was  a  harum-scarum  sort 
of  youth.  But  he  turned  over  a  new 
leaf  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  rul- 
ers this  country  ever  had.  Sir  Matthew- 
Hale,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  wise 
judges  who  ever  sat  on  the  Bench,  was 
a  wild  scamp  in  his  early  days. 

It  is  a  significant  and  undeniable  fact 
that  Canada  was  won  for  the  British 
Empire  by  a  man  who  at  the  outset  of 
his  career  made  such  a  big  false  step 
that   most  people   sneered   at    him    con- 


temptuously. That  man  was  James 
Wolfe.  He  was  a  boaster,  who  bragged 
so  much  about  what  he  was  going  to  do 
and  gasconaded  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  brother  officers  were  disgusted.  On 
many  occasions  he  was  passed  over  by 
his  superiors.  They  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  braggart  was  fit  to  be  trust- 
ed with   any  great  task. 

But  the  keen  eyes  of  the  "Great  Com- 
moner," William  Pitt,  saw  something 
more  than^  a  noisy  braggart  in  the  young 
officer.  He  chose  Wolfe  to  go  to  Can- 
ada. The  tremendous  responsibility 
sobered,  but  did  not  daunt  him.  He  be- 
came quiet,  modest,  thoughtful — and  he 
had  always  been  brave,  though  his 
boastings  had  made  even  his  friends 
doubtful  of  it.  Everyone  knows  how 
Wolfe  scaled  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
took  Quebec,  and  died  gallantly  in  the 
hour  of  victory. 

In  1'860  there  was  living  in  Galena,  an 
obscure  township  in  Illinois,  in  Ameri- 
ca, a  man  v/ho  made  such  a  mess  of 
things  that  everybody  who  knew  him 
thought  that  he  was  hopelessly  "done 
for."  He  had  served  bravely  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  had  received  a 
captain's  commission.  But  then  strong 
drink  had  got  hold  of  him.  He  had  be- 
come slow  and  neglectful.  He"  had  been 
practically   elbowed   out   of  the    army. 
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Then  he  had  tried  to  make  a  living-  by 
dealing-  in  real  estate.  He  had  been  a 
dismal  failure  at  that.  Ultimately  he 
had  drifted  into  being  a  clerk  and  gen- 
eral help  in  a  hardware  shop  kept  by 
his  father-in-law.  His  salary  was  little 
more  than  £2  a  week.  The  shop-boys 
sneered  and  whispered  that  he  wasn't 
worth  it  and  wouldn't  have  got  it  if  he 
hadn't  been  the  husband  of  the  "old 
man's"  daughter. 

Most  of  his  acquaintances  despised 
him  more  or  less.  He  was  aged  thirty- 
eight — too  old  to  make  a  new  start, 
people  said.  And  everybody  who  knew 
him  would  have  laughed  had  it  been 
hinted  in  their  presence  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  become  one  ol  the  world's 
greatest  men.  But  the  American  Civil 
War  broke  out — the  war  to  free  the 
slaves.  The  tippling,  slouching  clerk  in 
the  hardware  store  suddenly  stopped  go- 
ing- to  the  dram-shop.  He  stiffened  his 
back  and  remembered  that  he  was  a  sol- 
dier. But  his  character  was  so  poor 
that,  when  he  volunteered  his  services. 
Uncle  Sam  was  afraid  to  trust  him  w^ith 
even  the  least  important  position  of 
com.mand. 

He  persisted,  and  was  at  last  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  raw  recruits, 
mainly  because  nobody  else  could  be 
found  to  take  command.  He  never  let 
himself  be  daunted  by  the  sneers  and 
rebuffs  he  encountered.  The  great  crisis 
had  worked  a  vs^onderful  transformation 
in  him.  His  brain,  no  longer  drink- 
sodden,  worked  v\ith  the  swiftness  of 
lightning.  His  nerves,  once  shaking, 
were  like  steel.  He  became  the  hero  of 
the  g-reat  war.  Within  four  years  from 
the  time  when  his  seevices  had  been 
almost  contemptuously  declined  he  was 
the  Comm.ander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Union 
Armies,  with  more  than  a  million  of 
mei^  under  his  orders.  In  another  four 
years  this  man,  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant, 
was  President  of  the  United  States. 

An  even  greater  soldier  than  Grant 
made  false  steps  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career — and  such  a  wonderful  career  it 
was  to  be  !  He  disobeyed  orders,  defied 
his  superior  officers,  sulked  like  a  baby 
when  he  could  not  get  his  own  way,  and 
generally  played  the  fool.  No  other 
words  .will   describe  the  facts  so   exact- 


ly. He  narrowly  escaped  being  shot. 
And  he  was  cashiered — turned  out  of  the 
army.  The  French  authorities  decided 
that  they  had  no  further  use  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  "Citizen  Buona  JParte." 
That  is  how  his  name  was  spelled  in 
the  official  notice  of  dismissal. 

So  he  was  turned  adrift  in  disgrace. 
He  appeared  hopelessly  ruined.  A  little, 
insignificant  fellow  of  twenty-four,  wnth 
a  meagre  yellow  face  and  such  a  skinny 
little  body  that  when  she  saw  him  in 
uniform  a  girl  he  proposed  to  laughed 
and  called  him  "Puss, in  Boots."  He 
had  nothing  to  do,  and  was  reduced  to 
such  straits  that  he  wandered  about  the 
streets  of  Paris  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. He  was  forced  to  pawn  his  watch. 
One  day  he  was  in  such  despair  that  he 
would  have  drowned  himself  had  not  a 
friend  come  to  his  help  and  lent  him 
some  money. 

For  months  he  was  practically  an 
outcast  in  Paris.  But  if  he  had  made  a 
false  step  he  was  not  a  fool.  Very  far 
from  that  !  Instead  of  going  to  the 
dogs  or  being  guilty  of  more  foolish  ac- 
tions, he  watched  for  an  opporti^nity  to 
recover  his  lost  g-round.  When  the  op- 
portunity arrived  he  sprang  on  it  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  hawk.  The  French 
Government  found  itself  in  need  of  a 
daring,  resolute  general.  And  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  forced  himself  on  their  at- 
tention. Given  a  new  chance,  he  served 
his  masters  so  well  that  they  rewarded 
him  by  making  him  the  General  of  the 
Army  of  Italy.  At  the  head  of  this 
army  he  began  his  career  a?;  the  great- 
est conqueror  of  the  world.  Fourteen 
years  after  being  an  idle  "failure"  in 
Paris,  he  was  on  the  throne  of  France 
with  half  Europe  at  his  feet. 

A  very  different  personage  from  the 
Corsican  was  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Yet  he 
also,  in  his  own  way,  was  a  great  man 
v>^ho  made  false 'steps — so  many  of  them 
that  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not 
lead  him  leagues  away  from  success.  He 
could  hardly  open  his  mouth  without 
saying  something  foolish.  He  was  gen- 
erally laughed  at  or  pitied.  But— he 
wrote  "She  Stoops  to  Conqaer,"  which 
is  one  af  the  best  plays  ever  put  on  the 
stage,  and  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
which  is  worth  tons   of  modern  novels. 


Israel  Unbound 

BY    JAMES    OREELMAN    IN    PEARSON'S    MAGAZINE 

Mr.  Creelman  tells  the  part  played  by  Jews  in  the  discovery  and  development  of  America. 
A:  eveiy  opportunity  they  have  turned  towards  intellectual  occupations  and  have  been  stirred  by 
iiioiiil  s  ntiuient. 


IX  165^1:  a  shipload  of  Jews  flying  from 
Brazil,  which  had  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Portugal,  reached  New 
York,  then  known  as  New  Amsterdam, 
and  the  testy  Dutch  governor,  Peter 
Stnyvesant,  wanted  to  send  them  away; 
but  he  was  ordered  by  the  West  India 
Company,  in  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Hol- 
land, to  permit  the  Jews  to  live  and 
trade  in  the  country  '^so  long  as  they 
cared  for  their  poor." 

That  was  the  first  Jewish  settlement 
in  America.  The  fulfilment  of  the  cov- 
enant to  provide  for  their  own  poor  is 
witnessed  by  the  fact  that  no  Jew  has 
ever  been  buried  in  the  ^ Spotter's  field" 
of  New  York  and  that  the  Jews  provide 
against  destitution  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  element  in  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis. 

Since  that  first  grudging  admission  of 
the  Jews  tp  New  York  what  a  change 
has  come  over  the  scene! 

You  may  walk  walk  through  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Broadway,  the  greatest 
commercial  highway  in  the  world,  and 
there-quarters  of  the  names  you  see  on 
the  signs  are  Jewish,  all  representing 
staple  manufacturers  and  commerce. 
This  is  probably  the  busiest  and  most 
substantial  district  of  equal  size  to  be 
found  in  any  country  to-daj^  Nor  is 
there  any  place  in  which  business  stan- 
dards are  higher  or  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise is  keener.  And  it  is  American 
to  the  heart's  core. 

Cross  the  Bowery  and  you  will  find 
almost  a  square  mile  packed  with  Jew- 
ish tenements,  the  streets  thronged  with 
immigrants  from  Russia,  Roumania  and 
other  parts  of  eastern  Europe;  most  of 
the  signs  written  in  Hebrew  characters; 
nearly  all  of  the  newspapers  printed  in 
Yiddish,  the  air  resouding  with  Orien- 
tal gutturals  and  the  men  wearing  long 
beards,  odd-skirted  coats,  and  hats  pull- 
ed down  tightly  over  the  ears;  dwarf- 
ed, stooping  figures,  with  sober,  patient, 
pathetic    faces.      This     is      the    famous 


ghetto  of  New  York,  and  it  contains 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  Jews. 
It  has  no  walls  or  fixed  boundaries,  like 
the  old  ghettos  or  Europe,  yet  it  is  a 
distinctly  foreign  city.  Tl;ere  is  an- 
other, but  smaller,  settlement  of  poor 
Jews  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and 
still  another  settlement  of  about  sev- 
enty-five thousand  Jews  in  a  part  of 
Brooklyn   known   as   Brownsville. 

Out  of  this  mass,  born  in  the  terrible 
and  degrading  conditions  of  the  Old 
World,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
Jews  have  emerged  in  New  York  within 
the  brief  space  of  ten  years  and  are 
now  living  in  comfortable,  often  luxur- 
ious, homes.  This,  after  centuries  of 
poverty  and  oppression. 

And  so  powerful  are  the  Jews  of  New 
York,  did  they  but  choose  to  vote  to- 
gether, that  they  might  easily  defeat 
either  political  party  in  the  citj'-  which 
admitted  them  in  such  condescending 
terms  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  years 
ago. 

Three-quarters  of  the  students  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  are 
Jews,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
studious  and  successful  than  their  Chris- 
tian associates.  More  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  students  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege of  New  York  are  Jewesses.  A  res- 
pectable percentage  of  the  students  in 
Columbia  University  are  Jews.  The 
proportion  of  scholasitc  prizes  won  by 
Jews  in  these  institutions  is  astonish- 
ing. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  several  of  the 
young  men  and  women  attending  the 
Free  College  and  the  Normal  College 
are  the  children  of  families  applying 
for  relief  to  the  United  Hebrew  Char- 
ities. Their  hunger  for  knowledge  and 
ambition  to  rise  conquer  tlie  fear  of 
poverty;  and  the  Jewish  charities  gen- 
erously recognize  the  spirit  of  such  fa- 
tJiers  and  mothers.  A  large  proportion 
of  [lie  stnclouts  are  the  sor.s  and  daught- 
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ers  of  poor  i)e(klleis  and  struggling- 
shop-keepers. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  are 
crowded  with  Jewish  children.  In  twen- 
ty-eight schools,  having  64,605  atten- 
dants in  1904,  61,103  were  Jews. 

In  thirty-nine  Philadelphia  schools, 
having  21,485  attendants,  11,683  were 
Jews. 

•In  nine  Chicago  schools,  having  11,430 
attendants,  7,929  were  Jews. 

These,  of  course,  were  schools  select- 
ed in  each  of  the  three  cities  because 
of  the  large  proportion  of  Jewish  at- 
tendants. 

The  truth  is  that  no  other  foreign- 
born  people  in  the  countrj'  can  show 
such  a  large  percentage  of  children  in 
American  schools  and  colleges;  nor  can 
any  other  part  of  the  population  show 
such  financial  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  education  and  moral  improvement. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Israel  that  the 
great  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds  should,  by 
sheer  bedazzlement,  have  obscured  the 
great  achievements  and  marked  abilities 
of  the  Jewish  race  in  other  than  strictly 
financial  fields.  The  fact  that  the  Roths- 
childs were  consulted  by  kings  and 
prime  ministers,  that  sometimes  war 
could  not  be  begun  or  peace  made  with- 
out their  help  in  the  money  markets, 
appealed  to  the  imagination,  and  the 
prejudice  kept  alive  by  Eugene  Sue  and 
other  portrayers  of  the  mythical  Wan- 
dering Jew,  by  Shakespeare's  Shylock 
and  by  Dickens's  Fagin,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  thousand  other  slanders,  of  bigot- 
ed literature,  was  repeated  in  a  new  and 
more  plausible  key  in  successive  articles 
aiid  poliical  speeches  representing  the 
Rothschilds  as  the  normal  and  inevit- 
able evolution  of  the  Jews,  money-eat- 
ing beasts,  feeding  on  the  vitals  of  mod- 
ern societJ^ 

But  it  does  not  need  very  keen  eyes 
to  see  in  Nw  York  to-day — and  New 
York  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  because  it  contains 
the  largest  settlement  of  Jews  in  the 
world  outside  of  Russia — that  this  much 
abused  people  rapidly  divests  itself  of 
the  money  instinct  in  free  conditions, 
and  seeks  an  outlet  for  its  genius 
through  the  school,  colleges  and  pro- 
fessions. 

Probably  the  richest  Jew  in  Americe 


is  Jacob  H.  Schiif.  But  there  is  no 
man  in  Wall  Street  who  has  a  more  de- 
licate sense  of  honor  and  propriety 
than  this  modest  and  sagacious  banker. 
He  is  the  recognized  leader  in  all  re- 
formatory and  benevolent  movements 
among  the  Jews  of  America.  He  has 
given  fortunes  away  in  his  effort  to  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  his  brethren  and 
he  gives  not  only  his  money,  but  his 
time,  his  strength,  his  brains.  In  spite  of 
his  great  wealth  and  his  high  position,  his 
ear  attends  the  complaint  of  the  hum- 
blest Jew  in  New  York,  and  he  is  now 
organizing  a  movement  to  distribute 
Jewish  immigrants  into  the  Western 
and  Southern  states,  away  from  the 
crowded  ghettos,  so  that  they  may 
breathe  in  the  free  air  of  American  life 
and  be  absorbed  into  the  intelligent, 
patriotic  citizenship  of  the  country  as 
swiftly  as  possible. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  rich  Jew  in 
the  United  States  who  does  not  contri- 
bute liberally  to  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  is  this  habit  of 
giving  that  accounts  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  very  great  Jewish  fortunes  in  this 
country.  In  a  list  of  four  thousand 
American  millionaires  it  has  been  found 
hat  ony  one  hundred  and  fifteen  are 
Jews. 

This  habit  of  spending  freely  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of 
the  Jews  in  New  York.  They  crowd 
the  theatres  and  opera  houses.  They  are 
to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  best  res- 
taurants at  night.  They  throng  to  the 
best  hotels  in  the  fashionable  watering 
places.  They  may  make  money,  but 
they  do  not  keep  it;  as  time  goes  on 
that    characteristic    becomes    plainer. 

There  is  something  profoundly  im- 
pressive in  the  number  of  Jewish  asy- 
lums, hospitals  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions maintained  in  the  United  States. 
Israel  has  asked  no  help  in  taking  care 
of  her  own.  In  New  York  alone  the 
total  assessed  value  of  Jewish  asylums, 
hospitals,  educational  institutions  and 
churches  amounts  to  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  that  the  value  of  the  cemetery 
lands  of  New  York  Jews  is  about  $500,- 
000. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities  deals 
with  more  than  ten  thousand  applica- 
tions for  relief  every  year,  but  the  abil- 
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iiy  of  even  the  most  ignorant  Jewish 
immigrants  to  support  themselves,  af- 
ter gaining-  a  foothold  in  American  and 
learning  the  language,  is  fully  proven 
by  the  experience  of  this  noble  organiza- 
ion,  and  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of 
those  relieved  are  American-born  Jews. 

There  are  so  many  ramifications  to 
the  work  of  the  Educational  Alliance 
among  men,  women  and  children  that  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  scope  and  var- 
iety of  that  progressive  Jewish  institu- 
tion. It  is  said  that  at  least  two  mil- 
lion persons  visit  the  main  building  in 
a  year. 

The  great  Jewish  fraternal  and  bene- 
volent organizations,  which  have  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  members,  gath- 
ered in  several  thousand  lodges,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  work  of  limit- 
ing Jewish  destitution,  which  chiefly 
shows  itself  among  widows  and  or- 
phans. 

Nathan  Straus,  the  warm-hearted 
New  York  merchant,  is  not  an  orthodox 
Jew.  His  benevolence  extends  to  the 
poor  of  all  races  and  faiths.  In  the 
teeth  of  difficulties  that  might  have  dis- 
couraged a  less  devoted  man  he  has 
made  his  efforts  for  pure  and  cheap 
milk  felt  in  the  death  rate  of  more  than 
one  American  community.  Multitudes 
of  Christian  fatliers  and  mothers  have 
had  cause  to  bless  his  name. 

All  the  large  synagogues  in  New  York 
and  some  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
have  sisterhoods  who  carry  on  educa- 
tional, charitable  and  consolatory  work 
among     the     Jewish   poor.      They   have 


kindergartens,  sewing  circles  and  com- 
mittes  for  social  improvement.  There 
are  thousands  of  cultivated  Jewish  wo- 
men in  these  "sisterhoods  of  personal 
service."  There  is  scarcely  a  wealthy 
Jewish  family  which  has  not  some  mem- 
ber of  a  sisterhood. 

An  inspiring  sign  in  the  crowded  Jew- 
ish tenements  is  the  large  number  of 
literary,  social-economic  and  philoso- 
phical clubs.  The  Christian  Settlement 
Workers  have  frequently  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  intellectual  activity 
which  they  discover  among*  the  Jewish 
workingmen  in  these  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. The  experience  of  the  free  lib- 
raries in  the  ghettos  shows  that  the 
average  Jewish  reader  avoids  mere 
books  of  entertainment  and  reads  works 
on  history,  philosophy  and  other  solid 
subects.  The  tendency  of  thought  in 
such  districts  in  unmistakably  toward 
socialism. 

The  great  New  York  ghetto  was  orig- 
inally peopled  by  the  Irish.  They  in 
turn  were  succeeded  by  the  Germans. 
Then   came   the   Jews. 

The  advent  of  Israel  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  the  metropolis  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  hundreds  of  bar-rooms. 
The  Jews  brought  sobriety  with  them. 
Coffee  and  cake  saloons,  little  tea  rooms, 
restaurants,  took  the  place  of  liquor 
saloons  as  gathering  places  of  young- 
men  in  the  evenings.  That  is  only  one 
of  the  many  virtues  which  the  Jews 
of  Russia  carried  to  the  heart  of  New 
York. 


^*In  idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair,"  de- 
clared Carlyle,  who  knew  well  what  depression  and  mel- 
ancholy were,  but  met  them  by  hard  work.  The  more 
intensely  we  throw  ourselves  into  each  day's  labors,  the 
more  we  escape  from  discouragement  and  temptation. 


World's  Greatest  Gambling  House  —  Lloyd's 

ME\V*  YORK    TIMES 

Lloyd's  of  London  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  every  vagary  of  fate  may  be  discounted  in 
cash.  The  brokers  who  gather  in  Lloyd's  great  room  in  the  Royal  Exchange  will  write  insurance 
against  every  coDceirable  human  contingency  or  act  of  Provide-  ce  which  can  be  given  an  equivalent 
in  pounds  shillings  and  pence,  letting  on  jury  verdicts  war,  lives  of  monarchs  and  the  dangers 
of  the  sea. 


A  WEEK  ag-o  the  news  was  cabled 
from  London  that  Lloyd's  had 
written  a  policy  against  Harry 
K.  Thaw's  conviction  for  the  murder  of 
Stanford  White,  agreeing  to  pay  a  total 
loss,  if  the  prisoner  is  executed,  for  the 
consideration  of  30   guineas   per   cent. 

This  means  that  the  brokers  who 
gather  five  days  in  the  week  from  3.30 
to  4  p.m.,  in  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  have  deemed 
the  fate  of  the  slayer  of  Stanford  White 
of  sufficient  doubtfulness  to  gamble  in. 
Just  as  their  predecessors  in  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House  in  Cheapside,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  gambled  on  the  fate  of 
Napoleon;  in  1871,  on  the  fate  of  his 
nephew,  Napoleon  "The  Little,"  and 
five  years  ago  as  to  whether  Edward 
Vn.  would  live  long  enough  to  be 
crowned  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  Emperor  of  India. 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
all  insurance  is  gambling.  On  the  risk 
hand  is  the  underwriter  betting  that  a 
certain  thing  will  happen,  on  the  other 
hand  is  the  premium  payer  betting  that 
it  will  not  happen,  or  vice  versa.  As 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  in- 
surance and  the  premium  widens  the 
moral  aspect  naturally  changes  and  the 
element  of  "protection"  subdues  all 
ethical  misgivings,  and  the  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  a  fire,  a  shipwreck,  the  loss 
of  a  limb,  or  life,  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  money  is  received  for  a  com- 
paratively small  outlay,  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  a  modern  social  neces- 
sity . 

The  placing  of  insurance  against  the 
outcome  of  famous  trials  has  been  a 
common  practice  at  Lloyd's  since  the 
days  when  the  underwriters  first  met  in 
Lloyd's  Coffee  House  in  Tower  Street, 
London. 

That  these  risks  are  taken  at  the  be- 
hest of  gamblers  always,  the  Lloyd's 
men  deny,  though  as  early  as  1768    an 


article  appeared  in  the  London  Chron- 
icle condemning  the  coffee  house  as  a 
"meeting-place  for  all  manner  of  il- 
licit gaming,"  and  complaining  that 
bets  were  made  there  "under  the  guise 
of  insurance"  on  all  the  happenings  of 
the  day,  from  the  outcome  of  elections 
to  the  trials  of  peers.  It  is  said  in  de- 
fence of  such  risks  as  that  placed  on  the 
Thaw  case  that  thereby  is  furnished  an 
insurance  on  the  reputation  of  the  law- 
yers engaged.  The  legal  talent  conduct- 
ing a  defence  may  by  this  means  provide 
against  the  damage  to  prestige  involved 
in  an  adverse  verdict. 

An  example  of  the  activity  of  the  Lon- 
don underwriters  in  New  York  was  the 
insurance  taken  out  last  Summer  by  the 
managers  of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race  on 
Long  Island.  It  is  not  revealed  what 
the  amount  of  the  policy  was  or  the 
premium  paid,  but  the  risk  was  against 
suits  for  damages  arising  out  of  acci- 
dents. It  can  scarcely  be  contended 
that  Lloyd's  centuries  of  experience 
gave  the  underwriters  any  data  of  value 
on  the  relative  danger  of  the  Vanderbilt 
course,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  premium  was  high.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  it  was  during  this  race  that 
the  first  fatality  among  the  spectators 
occurred,  when  Elliott  F.  Shepard's 
car  struck  a  man  who  had  stepped  out 
on    the    course,    killing   him    instantly. 

The  business  of  the  Lloyd's  agency  as 
a  corporation  is  marine  insurance  pure- 
ly, but  since  the  seventeenth  century 
days,  when  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
organization  was  formed  among  the 
frequenters  of  the  coffee  house  of  Ed- 
ward Lloyd  in  old  Tower  Street,  the 
individual  members  of  the  group  have 
been  willing  to  take  up  any  risk  for 
a  proper  consideration.  Then  the  safe 
return  of  a  ship  to  port  was  a  gamble 
at  best,  and  insurance,  was,  little  more 
than  a  gamester's  business,  but  in 
these  latter      days       the      members  of 
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Lloyd"  s,  who  have  reduced  marine 
risks  to  a  science  as  exact  as  life  in- 
surance, resent  the  likening-  of  their 
trade  to  the  betters,  and  make  claim 
with  some  reason  that  with  the  experi- 
ence of  mare  than  two  centuries  it  is 
possible  to  discount  fate  in  every 
branch  of  human  affairs  with  some- 
thing- like  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
mortality   table. 

Of  the  thousands  of  odd  insurances 
placed  at  Lloyd's,  one  of  the  longest 
standing  is  that  held  by  a  tradesman 
on  the  Strand,  whose  shop  stands  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Nelson  monument.  He 
has  carried  a  policy  for  a  generation 
against  the  possible  damage  to  his 
premises  should  the  monument  fall.  A 
certain  group  of  underwriters  make  a 
specialty  of 'insuring  against  the  calam- 
ity of  twins  or  tripiets.  This  risk,  it  is 
claimed,  has  been  reduced  to  a  truly 
scientific  basis,  and  the  premium  is  ar- 
rived at  only  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  family  history  of  the  insur- 
ed and  other  data  oa  which  long  ex- 
perience has  proved  dependence  can  be 
placed. 

Another  of  the  legitimate  sources  of 
Lloyd's  profits  is  established  through 
the  agency's  information  of  the  inside 
of  Eutiopeian  politics.  During  the 
South  African  war  it  was  the  general 
belief  in  the  grain  trade  that  the  Czar 
would  issue  a  ukase  against  the  ship- 
ment of  Russian  wheat  from  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea.  After  a  quiet  inves- 
tigation of  the  situation,  Lloyd's  es- 
tablished a  premium  rate  against  the 
contingency  on  which  thousands  of 
pounds'  worth  of  insurance  was  taken 
out  by  grain  merchants  who  looked  for 
large  trade  in  Russian  breadstuffs  with 
the  army  in  the  Transvaal.  Lloyd's  in- 
formation that  the  ports  would  remain 
open  proved  correct,  and  the  premiums 
were  clear  profit. 

In  recent  years  one  of  the  largest 
losses  sustained  by  the  agency  was 
through  the  postponement  of  the  cor- 
onation ceremonies  at  the  time  of  King 
Edward's  illness.  Thousands  of  stands 
had  been  erected  along  the  route  of  the 
coronation  procession,  on  which  Lloyd's 
had  sold  insurance.  The  policies  were 
against   the   prospective    profits,     and    a 


rate  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  had 
been  made  on  the  stands,  according  to 
positions,  the  idea  of  the  underwriters 
being  that  only  heavy  rain  would  pre- 
vent their  being  filled  to  the  utmost 
and  the  gross  receipts  reaching  full  ex- 
pectations. The  postponement  of  the 
ceremonies  fell  heavily  on  the  Lloyd's 
underwriters,  not  only  because  of  the 
losses  on  the  stands,  but  out  o!  the 
large  number  of  policies  sold  to  trades- 
men on  goods  laid  in  against  the  ex- 
pected holiday   demand. 

One  item  on  which  the  loss  mounted 
into  thousands  of  pounds  was  the  risk 
on  their  profits  taken  out  by  the  deal- 
ers in  the  purple  cloth,  who  had  count- 
ed on  selling  millions,  of  yards  tor 
decorations.  The  aniline  dye  used  faded 
so  quickly  that  the  cheap  cloths  were 
worthless  by  the  time  the  coronation 
finally  took  place.  At  the  same  time 
Lloyd's  did  a  thriving  business  in  the 
sale  of  policies  on  the  King's  life,  a 
means  taken  by  tradesmen  to  insure 
themselves  against  the  heavy  curtail- 
ment of  profits  which  would  have  re- 
sulted from  a  period  of  general  mourn- 
ing in  London. 

Another  wholesale  source  of  gain  to 
the  underwriters  in  recent  years  was 
during  the  smallpox  scare  in  London  in 
1902.  Policies  were  issued  not  only 
against  individual  infection,  but  against 
the  losses  to  shopkeepers  in  case  of 
quarantine.  The  panic  was  widespread 
and  the  policies  were  in  great  demand 
at  high  premiums,  against  which  the 
losses   were   inconsiderable. 

War  and  the  lives  of  crowned  heads 
have  always  been  the  greatest  sources 
of  the  Lloyd's  policies  outside  of  the 
agency's  legitimate  business  of  marine 
insurance.  Tt  was  during  the  period  of 
almost  continual  disturbance  in  Europe 
between  1775  and  1815  that  the  Llovd's 
brokers  took  their  place  as  the  leading 
underwriters  of  Europe.  Never  a  cargo 
went  to  sea  that  was  not  insured 
against  capture,  and  the  success  of  the 
British  navy  in  taking  care  of  its  own 
made  profits  great.  In  later  times, 
though  premiums  have  gone  dov.-n  with 
the  diminished  risk,  a  war  cIo-l).-]  nl- 
ways  means  money  in  the  pockets  ;>F 
the      underwriters.     During     the    .la)iai! 
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ese-liussian  conflict  the  shipmeuto  ot' 
contraband  to  both  parties  were  inev- 
itably insured  at  Lloyd's. 

Lloyd's  part  in  marine  affairs  is  as 
wide  as  the  seas.  The  rooms  in  the 
Royal  Exchange  are  the  news  centre  of 
the  fleets  of  the  world.  There  are  kept 
the  records  of  every  ship's  master  in 
the  service  of  commerce,  and  the  char- 
acter of  every  hull  fit  to  sail  the  seas 
The  beginnings  of  the  intelligence  ser- 
vice which  has  given  the  agency  its 
fame  and  has  reduced  marine  insurance 
to  a  science  were  in  the  gatherings  of 
men  of  affairs  in  the  coffee  house  of 
Edward  Lloyd  in  Towner  Street.  The 
first  mention  of  the  little  public  house 
appears  in  an  advertisement  printed  in 
the  London  Gazette  in  1688,  wherein 
Edward  Lloyd  offers  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  certain  tall,  dark, 
pockmarked  individual  who  had  lifted  a 
watch  or  two.  The  proprietor  himself, 
whose  name  is  now  known  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  wherever  ships  touch,  was 
not  concerned  in  the  gambling  business 
which  was  then  all  that  marine  insur- 
ance could  be  called.  His  patrons  grad- 
ually made  the  place  a  general  exchange 
for  news  of  the  outside  world,  and  in 
1692,  when  the  coffee  house  moved  to 
Lombard  Street,  the  proprietor  under- 
took to  gather  the  intelligence  that 
came  to  his  tables  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  gazette.  In  Lloyd's  News, 
which  he  started  about  that  time,  was 
printed  not  only  shipping  news,  but 
general  information,  and  it  was  his 
dabbling  with  outside  affairs  that 
brought  down  the  Government  censor- 
ship on  his  little  sheet  and  stopped  its 
issue  after  a  brief  existence. 

Lloyd's  List,  which  is  the  name 
still  retained  by  the  official  organ  of 
the  agency,  was  founded  in  1726,  con- 
fining itself  whoHy  to  marine  intelli- 
gence, and  the  paper  continues  to  this 
day  the  oldest  newspaper  in  England 
except  the  London  Gazette.  During  the 
first  century  of  its  existence  Lloyd's 
was  conducted  without  any  organiza- 
tion, but  in  1774,  after  a  succession  of 
financial  scandals  inseparable  from  the 
eighteenth  century  fever  for  bubble 
speculation  and  insurance  gambling,  an 
association      of    insurance    underwriters 


and  brokers,  calling  itself  the  "  New 
Lloyd's,"  took  up  its  headquarters  m 
the  Royal  Exchange,  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  building,  which  is  as  much 
of  a  show  place  in  financial  London  as 
the  Bank  of  England  or  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, The  form  of  policy  adopted  by 
these  associates  continues  unchanged 
to  the  present  day  but  for  the  substi- 
tution of  the  more  prosaic  formula  of 
"Be  it  Known  That"  for  the  pious  op- 
ening phrase  of  the  original  form,  "In 
the  name  of  (Jod,  Amen." 

The  Lloyd's,  after  a  long  period  of 
prosperous  underwriting  of  war  risks 
during  the  troubled  years  between  177.5 
and  1810,  was  investigated  by  Parlia- 
ment and  in  1811  was  again  reorganized. 
In  1871  the  associates  w^ere  incorporat- 
ed for  the  threefold  purpose  of  "carry- 
ing out  marine  insurance,"  "protecting 
the  interests  of  its  members,"  and  "the 
collection  and  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  information  with  respect  to 
shipping."  At      about      the       same 

time       the       "intelligence       and  in- 

formation" branch  of  Lloyd's  was  sep- 
arated from  the  insurance  business  in 
the  formation  of  "Lloyd's  Register  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping,"  whose 
rating  is  now  the  standard  of  all  clas- 
sification among  the  ships  of  the  world's 
cora'merce. 

Marine  risks  are  the  one  class  of  in- 
surance officially  recognized  at  Lloyd's. 
The  underwriting  members  of  the  body, 
who  number  about  six  hundred  out  of 
the  total  of  2,500  members,  each  depos- 
it with  trustees  upon  admission  securi- 
ty to  the  value  of  $25,000.  This  fund, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  $15,000,000, 
is  the  security  corresponding  to  the 
capital  and  surplus  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany. It  applies,  however,  only  to 
marine  risks,  and  all  of  the  strange 
policies  issued  by  the  underwriters  are 
backed  only  by  the  credit  and  good  faith 
of  the  men  who  underwrite  them.  Ev- 
ery coast  that  commerce  touches  is 
watched  by  an  agent  of  Lloyd's,  and 
all  the  marine  insurance  companies  of 
the  world  depend  upon  the  intelligence 
flashed  to  London  from  these  outposts 
and  on  the  information  as  to  vessel  and 
master  supplied  by  the  Lloyd's  Regis-, 
ter.    It   is   from   Lloyd's   rating   symbol 
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for  the  best  in  hull  and  equipment  that 
the  familiar  "A— 1"   is  derived. 

Besides  the  underwriting*  members, 
who  are  the  bankers  of  the  association, 
Lloyd's  has  two  other  classes  of  mem- 
bers, the  brokers  who  get  the  business 
and  the  subscribers  who  want  informa- 
tion only.  At  the  door  of  the  under- 
writers' room  is  the  great  register  of 
shipping-,  in  which  the  history  of  every 
registered  hull  afloat  is  set  down.  Not 
only  the  dry  facts  of  its  condition  and 
worth  of  hull,  but  its  casualty  history, 
for  the  luck  of  a  vessel,  as  well  as  its 
material  worth,  enters  into  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  underwriters.  Another 
book  contains  the  story  of  every  skip- 
per in  the  commercial  service,  his  birth 
and  antecedents,  his  commands,  and 
what  has  befallen  them.  The  inexor- 
able register  hangs  over  the  head  of 
every  master  mariner,  and  he  knows 
that  the  eye  of  Lloyd's  is  ever  watch- 
ing and  that  every  mishap  to  his  com- 
mand will  be  surely  recorded  against 
his  name  in  the  book  in  London. 

Carefully  guarded  from  the  public  is 
the  "Confidential  Index,"  whose  con- 
tents, too'  are  a  large  factor  in  the  es- 
timation of  risks.  Here  the  ship- 
owners are  tagged  and  billeted,  their 
financial  standing  is  duly  rated,  and 
their  past  dealings  with  the  under- 
writers are  kept  track  of.  It  is  in  this 
index,  too,  that  the  records  of  dis- 
graced captains  are  kept,  mercifully  re- 
moved from  the  knowledge  of  all  but 
the  members  of  the   agency. 

When  a  broker  has  a  policy  to  write 
he  takes  his  memorandum  to  the  under- 
writers' room,  where  they  scrutinize  it 
individually  and  decide  how  much,  if 
any,  they  will  take  of  the  risk.  It  is 
an  individual  bargain  between  the  un- 
derwriter and  the  broker.  Each  under- 
writer is  the  representative  of  a  group 
of  the  underwriting  members,  who,  as 
has  been  said,  are  the  bankers  of 
Lloyd's.  These  men,  after  looking  over 
the  policy  individually,  will  put  down 
their  initials  for  whatever  amount  they 
choose.    The  broker  goes  from  one  desk 


to  another  until  the  entire  amount  of 
the  risk  has  been  initialed  on  the  slip. 
When  the  policy  is  made  out  the  signa- 
tures of  the  underwriters  are  filled  in, 
with  the  amounts  taken,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  each  banking  group  also  at- 
tach their  signatures  to  back  up  their 
underwriters.  In  this  way  the  liability 
is  taken  personally  by  all  concerned, 
and  the  profits  also  are  divided  indi- 
vidually. The  security  fund  of  the 
agency  is  used  only  to  make  good  the 
failures  of  members,  should  such  occur. 

Among  the  underwriters  -those  who 
make  specialties  of  other  forms  of  in- 
surance are  well  known,  and  it  is 
these  men  who  take  the  odd  risks,  for 
which  the  agency  is  the  world's  mar- 
ket. The  security  for  the  payment  of 
such  policies  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
good  faith  and  credit,  and  Lloyd's  as 
a   body   assumes   no   responsibility. 

One  of  the  famous  attributes  of 
Lloyd's  is  the  ship's  bell  which  hangs 
above  the  crier's  rostrum.  •  The  news 
of  every  disaster  at  sea  or  the  safe 
arrival  in  port  of  a  ship  long  over- 
due is  announced  from  this  pulpit  by 
the  tall,  red-cloaked  crier  of  the  Ex- 
change. As  he  mounts  the  platform 
the  bell  is  struck  for  silence,  and  when 
this  bell,  from  the  old  ship-of-war  Lu- 
tine,  is  tolled  as  the  crier  announces  the 
sinking  of  a  ship  or  the  decision  of 
the  board  that  a  vessel  long  overdue 
must  be  lost,  under  English  law  all 
aboard  become  officially  dead.  Th« 
name  of  the  ship  and  all  that  is  known 
of  the  casualty  is  then  put  on  record 
in  a  room  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  "Chamber  of  Horrors." 
Hope  is  not  abandoned,  however,  with- 
out taking  into  account  all  the  contin- 
gencies which  experience  has  taught  the 
directors  to  look  for.  Unless  there  have 
been  eyewitnesses  to  the  sinking  of  the 
ship,  Lloyd's  waits  until  the  owners  as 
well  as  the  committee  agree  that  no 
hope  is  left;  even  then  the  rule  requires 
that  a  bulletin  praying  information  of 
the  missing  ship  be  posted  for  a  week 
before  the  Lutine's  bell  is  tolled  in  sig- 
nal that  losses  will  be  settled. 


A  New  View  of  the  Arab 

BY    CHARLES    ARTHUR    MOORE,    JR.,     IN    THE    RIDER    AND    DRIVER 

The  great  majority  of  British  and  Canadian  horses  are  supposed  to  descend  from  the 
Arab,  hence  the  ideal  horse  is  the  Arabian.  He  is  generally  depicted  as  a  high  strung,  high- 
stepping  animal,  with  a  beautifully  arched  neck,  and  he  is  admirrd  by  people  on  this  side 
for  those  qualities.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  horsemen  and 
breeders  in  America,  and  who  presents  the  good  ooints  of  the  Arab  in  an  entirely  new  light, 
.'howing  that  looks  and  action  couut  for  little  and  eodurance  for  everything. 


ILEJ'T  America  very  much  preju- 
diced against  the  Arabian  horse, 
and  while  in  the  desert  tried  in 
every  way  I  could  to  disprove  the 
boasts  of  the  Arabs  about  the  endur- 
ance, courage  and  seiviceableness  of 
their  horses.  I  was  finally  won  over 
entirely  to  allegiance  to  the  A.rab 
horse  as  a  horse  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Arab  horse  of  the  desert 
tribesman  is  bred  for  a  purpose,  as 
we  have  bred  our  trotters,  draft 
horses,  hunters  and  running  horses 
for  different  and  distinct  purposes. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  Arab 
horse  is  bred  is  war  and  raiding 
against  a  well  mounted  enemy.  As 
someone  has  truthfully  put  it,  ^Svar 
is  a  pastime  to  the  desert  Arab,  quite 
as  much  as  fox  hunting  is  to  the 
English  and  Irish  counliv  gentle- 
men.'' I  would  add  that  war  and 
raiding  is  more  than  a  pastime  with 
them;  it  is  the  only  lespectable  oc- 
cupation in  which  a  gentleman  of 
the  desert  may  indulge.  And  the 
necessity  of  good  horses  in  war  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Arab  appreciation 
of  horse.  It  influences  his  judgment 
of  a  horse's  points  and  the  stress  he 
places  upon  the  various  qualities  a 
horse  may  possess.  I  should  say 
that  endurance — both  ability  to  cover 
great  distances  at  speed  and  ability 
to  subsist  upon  scantiest  forage  for 
extended  periods — is  the  most  highly 
appreciated  quality  a  horse  may  pos- 
sess. This  is  the  quality  that  all 
Arab  breeding  primarily  strives  for. 
That  a  horse  will  go  better  on  the 
second  day  of  a  journey  than  upon 
the  first  and  better  on  the  subsequent 


days  as  the  journey  progresses  is  a 
boast  made  time  and  again  in  my 
presence  in  commendation  of  a  horse, 
and  a  boast  always  made  good  by 
the  performance  of  the  horse  in  ques- 
tion. 

Weight  carrying  ability  of  a  high 
order  I  found  in  every  one  of  the 
dozen  random  mounts  I  used  at  dif- 
feient  times  during  our  stay  in 
Syria.  Indeed,  no  doubt  as  to  a 
horse's  ability  to  carry  my  weight 
(240  pounds  without  saddle  and 
equipment)  ever  seemed  to  enter  the 
minds  of  any  Arab.  And  at  no  timp 
did  I  see  in  any  one  of  my  mount? 
any  sign  of  distress  or  weakness 
from,  my  excessive  weight.  Not.  one 
of  these  horses  was  above  14  hands 
2  inches  in  height,  and  none  of  them 
was  a  heavy  bodied  animal.  This 
weight  carrying  quality  is,  of  course, 
a  natural  result  of  the  Arabs  con- 
stant breeding  for  toughness  and  en- 
durance. 

While  the  Arabs  appreciate  beauty 
and  smooth,  faultless  conformation 
in  a  horse,  blood  and  breeding  alone 
count  in  their  valuation  of  the  ani- 
mal, because  with  them  blood  and 
breeding  mean  a  guarantee  of  en- 
durance and  courage,  first  and  last. 
Very  ill-looking  horses,  in  several 
cases  mares  with  broken  shoulders 
and  broken  pasterns,  were  held  so 
highly  for  their  blood  and  proven 
endurance  and  courage  that  no  money 
could  buy  the  animals,  though  far 
bettor  individuals  of  inferior  race 
could  be  bought  readily.  Indeed,  effi- 
ciency in  war  is  the  only  test  of  an 
Arab  horse  of  the  desert.  The  desert 
Arab's  contempt  for  the  town  horse 
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is  based  on  the  failure  of  llip.  stabled 
well-nurtured  town  or  coast  horses 
to  keep  up  with  the  horses  of  the 
desert  in  the  long  marches  and  star- 
vation rations  of  food  and  water 
encountered  in  a  desert  raid.  All  the 
stories  of  the  Arabs  emphasize  their 
high  esteem  for  endurance.  Their 
tales  are  of  horses  distancing  pur- 
suers on  the  second  or  third  day  of  a 
pursuit,  of  horses  that  carried  thei'- 
masters  hour  after  hour  for  inered 
ible  distances.  The  '^quarterhorse," 
or  short  distance  horse,  is  not  con- 
sidered at  all,  and  in  my  short  ob- 
servation of  the  Arabs  I  did  not  hear 
in  stories  or  accounts  of  actual  per- 
formances, any  praise  for  ''sprint- 
ing" ability. 

Natuially,  the  conditions  catalog- 
ued  above  have  produced  a  horse  as 
mearly  ideal  as  possible  for  hard 
marches  of  days'  extent  in  a  country 
almost  waterless,  quite  as  scantily 
supplied  with  forage,  and  with  a  cli- 
mate ranging  from  a  temperature  of 
130  degrees  in  summer  to  below 
freezing  in  winter  in  the  northern 
desert.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  stony  almost  everjrwhere  that  we 
travelled,  and  I  imagine  it  is  every- 
where more  or  less  covered  over  with 
rolling  rocks  and  stones  from  the  size 
of  walnuts  to  the  size  of  cocoanuts. 
A  horse  must  indeed  be  sure  footed 
to  travel  over  such  a  country  day 
after  day  without  a  misstep.  And  T 
have  galloped  horses  not  a  few  times 
at  full  speed  over  bits  of  plain  stony 
as  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream,  so 
stony  that,  had  I  not  ridden  over 
the  places  myself  and  actually  seen 
other  men  ride  horses  over  the  same 
rock  piles,  I  would  not  have  believed 
any  horse  could  traverse  such  a 
stretch  at  speed.  A  man  could  not 
have  covered  the  same  bit  of  coun- 
try at  a  run  without  twisting  his 
ankle  and  falling  a  dozen  times. 

Chopped  barley  straw  and  a  hat- 
ful of  barley  twice  a  day  was   all 


the  feed  our  hoises  had  as  daily 
rations  during  our  travels  in  Syria, 
and  the  small  amount  of  water  that 
a  horse  drank  would  not  have  served 
a  man  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Indeed,  we  three  Americans  each 
drank  more  than  the  horses  that  car- 
ried us. 

Next  to  the  endurance  of  the  Arab 
horse,  his  most  noticeable  character- 
istic is  his  hardiness  in  resisting 
changes  of  climate.  We  shipped  27 
head  of  Arab  horses  from  Aleppo  to 
New  York — from  a  dry  climate,  at 
the  time  Ave  departed  ranging  120 
degrees  and  hot  sun  daily,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to 
New  York.  Everyone  knows  what 
that  means.  And  these  horses  were 
not  shipped  in  properly  fitted  quar- 
ters, but  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
on  deck,  on  the  forward  deck  of  a 
6,000-ton  freighter  absolutely  unpro- 
tected from  the  weather  of  the  At- 
lantic in  October.  The  horses  ranged 
in  age  from  two  colts,  four  and  six 
months  old,  to  a  twelve-year-old 
mare  heavy  in  foal,  and  not  a  single 
case  of  distemper,  shipping  fever,  or 
any  illnes?.  showed  upon  their  ar- 
lival,  or  has  appeared  since.  This 
characteristic  of  hardiness  in  resist- 
ing the  changes  and  vicisitudes  of 
shipping  is  a  valuable  trait  in  any 
horse,  no  matter  to  what  service  he 
may  be  put.  From  tropics  to  Arctic 
I  believe  the  Arab  horse  will  thrive. 

They  are  very  gentle  horses,  and 
quite  fearless  of  strange  and  usually 
disturbing  siL.'hts.  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  Arab  horse  bucking  or 
showing  an  evil  disposition  toward 
his  rider  or  toward  the  grooms  car- 
ing for  him.  And  more  tractable 
horses,  or  horses  more  easily  taught, 
I  have  never  seen.  One  attempt  at 
teaching  a  horse  never  put  into  har- 
ness was  sufficient  to  teach  a  stallior: 
I  own  what  was  required  of  him,  anc* 
three  or  four  further  lessons  ove- 
came  all  his  awkwardness  in  harness. 
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I  speak  of  this  as  only  one  of  many 
examples.  In  shipping,  loading  and 
unloading  the  27  Arabs  of  Daven- 
port's importation  not  a  single  horse 
acted  badly  in  any  way,  or  showed 
any  fear  or  ill-temper  while  being 
swung  aboard  and  outboard  in  our 
shipping  boxes  and  in  slings.  In 
contrast  to  the  docility  and  good 
sense  of  our  Arabs,  we  witnessed  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  a  number 
of  Italian  cavalry  horses,  upon  our 
steamer.  When  they  were  put  aboard 
at  Messina,  not  a  single  horse  came 
aboaid  without  trouble.  One  ani- 
mal, a  fine  mare,  cut  her  neck  so 
badly  upon  her  box  that  she  nearly 
bled  to  death,  and  two  other  horses 
cast  themselves  in  their  boxes  and 
bruised  themselves  badly.  And  great- 
er precautions  were  taken  with  these 
Italian  horses  than  we  had  thought 
necessary  in  shipping  our  own  Arabs 
at  Iskanderoon,  where  facilities  were 
infinitely  more  disadvantageous  than 
at  Messina.  At  Naples,  where  all 
the  horses  were  disembarked,  the  dif- 
ference in  intelligence  and  courage 
was  again  manifest.  Our  horses 
were  swung  on  the  barges  in  their 
boxes  without  being  tied  at  all,  and 
they  were  perfectly  quiet.  The  Ital- 
ian horses  had  to  be  blindfolded  and 
securely  tied  down  before  they  could 
be  moved  at  all. 


Mr.  Davenport,  in  the  article  I 
understand  he  is  writing  for  a  maga- 
zine, gives  an  account  of  a  ridie  il 
made  on  a  desert  mare  of  the  Abeyan 
Sherak  family.  She  is  barely  14 
hands  2  inches  in  height,  and  a  light- 
ly built  animal.  I  rode  with  $3,000 
in  gold,  a  rifle  and  revolver  with 
ammunition  and  saddle  bags  full  of 
odds  and  ends,  thirty-five  miles  in 
four  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes, 
over  a  rocky  plain,  under  a  sun  that 
laised  the  mercury  to  130  degrees, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  ride  the  mare 
was  not  at  all  distressed.  I  rested 
in  an  Arab  tent  two  hours,  because 
of  the  effect  of  the  heat  upon  me, 
and  when  I  had  thoroughly  rested 
rode  on  six  hours  more  to  our  own 
camp.  This  performance  was  done 
on  a  horse  that  was  being  used  hard 
every  day  and  had  no  rest  subsequent 
to  this  severe  test.  Such  a  perform- 
ance was  not  considered  remarkable 
by  the  Arabs,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  any  one  of  our  ol^er  horses 
could  have  duplicated  it  any  time 
they  were  called  upon. 

The  Arabs,  who  have  for  centuries 
required  a  light  cavalry  horse  for 
constant  warfare  have  only  develop- 
ed this  special  type  to  meet  stem 
necessity.  And  the  Arab  horse  has 
met  it. 


Nothing 

can  hinder 

or 

defeat 

the  positive 

determin- 

ed, 

unflagging  purpose. 

If  that  is 

worthy  and 

noble,  all 

the 

invisible 

influences 

of 

the  universe  are  in 

co-opera- 

tion 

with  it 

and  will  help 

you  to 

its  accomplishment. 

Steady-Floating  Marine  Structures 

THE    MONTHLY    REVIEW 

An  invention  by  a  Scottish  engineer  that  promises  to  revolutionize  the  construction  of  break- 
waters, piers,  lighthouses  and  floating  forts. 


WHAT  bids  fair  to  prove  one  of 
the  most  momentous  inventions 
in  the  history  of  naval  develop- 
ment has  had  its  origin  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  an  invention  that  will  revolution- 
ize the  construction  of  breakwaters, 
piers,  railroad  terminal  harbors,  light- 
houses and  lightships,  floating  forts,  and 
practically  every  other  kind  of  ^  sta- 
tionary marine  structure  for  deep  wa- 
ters. 

The  desirability  of  some  form  of 
structure  that  would  float  steadily  des- 
pite the  action  of  the  waves  has  been 
fully  appreciated  for  many  generations. 
Within  modern  times  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  secure  stability  of 
flotation,  but  these  have  heretofore  fail- 
ed because  they  have  attempted  to  defy 
the  laws  of  nature  instead  of  making 
these  laws  subserve  man's  purpose. 
Men  have  failed  to  realize  that,  on  the 
surface,  the  power  of  the  ocean  is  prac- 
tically unlimited,  below  the  surface 
the  calm  is  unbroken  and  the  element 
stable.  It  has  remained  for  a  Scottish 
engineer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Murray,  to  dis- 
cover how  nature  herself  may  be  made 
to  help  in  providing  steady-floating  plat- 
forms of  all  kinds  for  use  in  wave  dis- 
turbed waters,  and  when  his  simple  yet 
ingenious  solution  of  the  problem  is  sup- 
plied the  wonder  only  grows  why  it  was 
not  applied  long  ago.  In  this  connec- 
tion, however,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  recent  progress  in  the  use  of  steel 
for  all  manner  of  construction  work  to- 
day renders  possible  to  the  engineer 
schemes  which  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  been  impossible. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Murray 
system  of  steady-floating  foundations 
for  marine  structures  is  based,  lies  in 
the  practical  application  of  two  well- 
known  scientific  laws:  firstly,  that  the 
wave  disturbed  stratum  of  the  ocean  is 
comparatively  shallow,  extending  to  a 
depth  of  only  a  few  feet  even  in  rough 
weather,  and  at  a  maximum  to  fifteen 
feet  even  in  the  most  tempestuous  con- 
ditions of  the  ocean;  secondly,  that  with 


increasing  depth  there  is  increasing 
pressure  of  the  super-imposed  water  on 
any  submerged  body.  Whereas  all 
previous  experimentors  who  have  tack- 
led the  problem  of  steady-flotation  have 
committed  the  cardinal  error  of  leav- 
ing their  structures  in  the  wave  dis- 
turbed stratum,  that  is  to  sa*y,  on  the  top 
of  the  ocean.  Mr.  Murray  goes  boldly 
down  into  the  dense  and  motionless  wa- 
ters that  lie  below,  and  there  he  places 
the  great  mass  of  weight  and  the  vast 
proportion  of  surface  area  of  his  float- 
ing structures.  A  floating  body  thus 
submerged,  and  kept  submerged  by  a 
properly  regulated  and  properly  distri- 
buted load,  is  then  embedded  in  a  resist- 
ing medium.  It  is  rigid  and  immovable, 
and  any  superstructure  raised  upon  it, 
such  as  the  tower  for  a  lighthouse  or  the 
gun  platform  for  a  fortress,  and  so  de- 
signed that  the  minimum  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  wave  action,  remains  in  stable 
equilibrium.  There  is  virtually  no  oscil- 
lation of  the  entire  structure  even 
amongst  heavy  billows,  as  the  momen- 
tary blow  of  each  wave  is  negatived  by 
the  steady,  strong  resistance  of  the  pon- 
derous portion  of  the  floating  structure 
immersed  in  the  still  low^er  waters. 

While  the  structures  may  be  any 
shape  or  size,  a  broad  projecting  flange 
at  the  base  is  a  feature  of  all  of  them. 
This  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  invention,  for  it  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  inconvenient  depths  to 
attain  the  required  rigidity.  If  the 
great  heavily-weighted  flange  at  the  base 
is  to  be  disturbed  from  its  horizontal 
position,  on  the  one  side  the  immense 
column  of  water  resting  on  it  has  to 
be  lifted  bodily,  while  on  the  other  side 
a  wall  resisting  water  has  to  be  pushed 
aside  and  the  flange  itself  thrust  down 
into  a  resisting  cushion  of  water.  No 
wave  blow,  which  is  a  momentary  im- 
pact and  not  a  continuous  force  like  the 
push  of  a  locomotive  engine,  can  effect 
this,  simple  mathematical  calculations 
showing  that  the  static. resistance  is  such 
that,  with  a  two-thousand-pound  blow  to 
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the  square  foot  above,  there  will  be  only 
the  oscillation  of  a  fraction  of  a  de- 
gree of  an  angle  in  the  entire  structure. 
In  other  words,  the  majority  controls 
the  minority,  and  what  is  virtually  per- 
fect steadiness  of  flotation  is  secured. 

Nature  affords  a  prototype  of  the 
Murray  stead-floating  steel  structure  in 
the  great  icebergs  encountered  in  sub- 
arctic w^aters.  These  detached  frag- 
ments of  glaciers  have  the  immense  pro- 
portion of  their  mass  submerged  in  the 
deep,  dense  and  undisturbed  lower  wa- 
ters, and  therefore  sit  rigid  and  motion- 
less amidst  the  billows.  The  Murray 
breakwater  or  the  Murray  lighthouse  im- 
proves upon  the  iceberg,  for  the  buoy- 
ant structure  of  steel  enables  the  maxi- 
mum load  to  be  kept  low  down,  while 
the  Avide  projecting  flange  secures  sta- 
bility at  a  depth  of  only  forty  or  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  commercial  applications  of  this 
invention  are  of  bewildering  variety. 
Lighthouses  can  be  constructed  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  stone  structures, 
for  thej^  can  be  built  where  materials 
and  labor  are  cheapest,  and  then  towed 
to  the  point  where  they  are  required 
and  there  anchored.  They  ca;i  be  locat- 
ed at  any  suitable  distance  from  the 
actual  point  of  danger,  thus  giving  ves- 
sels the  security  of  a  wider  offing.  Our 
coast-lines  mny  be  so  lighted  that  a 
ship,  keeping  well  out  to  sea,  can  navi- 
gate  from  beacon   to   beacon.     With   a 


modified  form  of  lighthouse,  we  get 
lightships  and  light  buoys  that  will  at 
night  time  show  the  course  into  a  har- 
bor just  as  clearly  as  a  city  street  is 
now  illuminated. 

Where  breakwaters  are  now  impos- 
sible owing  to  the  depth  of  water,  the 
steady-floating  structures  can  supply 
the  want,  and  with  great  economy.  For 
in  the  case  of  existing  breakwaters  it 
is  only  the  top  portion  that  is  required 
to  do  the  work,  all  of  the  structure  be- 
low the  fifteen-foot  stratum  of  wave- 
disturbed  waters  is  simply  the  founda- 
tion— and  a  very  costly  foundation — 
for  the  effective  superstructure.  By 
the  new  system  we  have  simply  the  mini- 
mum foundation;  by  applying  the  laws 
of  flotation,  the  sea  below  is  used  as  a 
support  on  which  the  breakwater  rests. 
On  this  principle  terminal  railroad  har- 
bors can  be  constructed  at  any  point 
of  the  coast.  Piers  and  jetties  can  be 
sent  out  from  the  shore  line  quite  re-, 
gardles  of  he  depth  of  water.  Railway 
bridges  across  arms  of  the  sea  or  of 
great  lakes  can  be  built — ideal  bridges, 
for  they  are  not  suspended  in  mid-air, 
but  are  supported  and  cushioned  by  the 
waters  in  which  they  are  immersed. 

Other  applications  are  coaling  sta- 
tions at  sea,  relay  stations  for  wireless 
telegraphy,  stead-floating  platforms  for 
raising  sunken  vessels,  floating  hospitals, 
quarantine  stations,  hotels,  bath-houses, 
and  so  on. 


The  Road  to  Success 


A  young  man  who  really  and  earnestly  desires  to  suc- 
ceed should  never  waste  any  time  in  dissipation,  not  even 
in   so-called  harmless  dissipation. 

He  should,  of  course,  allow  himself  the  necessary 
amount  of  recreation  and  rest,  and  he  should  try  to  live 
a  healthy,  regular  life. 

He  should  try  to  acquire  regular  habits;  that  is, 
sleep  and  eat  at  the  same  hours  every  day  and  night,  so 
as  to  keep  in  perfect  physical  health. 

Then  he  should  make  it  a  rule  every  week  to  put  by  a 
certain  amount  of  his  earnings  and  acquire  the  habit  of 
saving. 

There  are  very  few  men  who  are  not  able  to  make  a 
shilling,  but  the  making  of  the  shilling  is  not  the  most 
important  thing;  it  is  far  more  important  to  know  how 
to  save  it. 


Heroes  of  Everyday  Life 

BY    EDGAR    FRENCH    IN    THE    WORLD'S    WORK 

In  everyday  life  acts  of  heroi  m  are  performed  which  merit  the  highest  commendation,  but  which 
invariably  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  following  article  Mr.  French  makes  note  of  some  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  history. 


ON  April  30,  1906,  Jacob  Flyter  was 
directing  the  work  of  four  Italian 
laborers  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel 
51  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Mil- 
waukee River,  at  Milwaukee.  The  five 
men  were  working  in  a  compressed  air 
chamber,  beyond  a  steel  bulkhead,  driv- 
ing the  tunnel  through  the  hardpan  be- 
neath the  river  bottom. 

The  only  light  in  the  chamber  shone 
dimly  from  a  few  incandescent  lamps 
swung  from  the  dripping  walls.  The 
air  was  cold,  and  ahead  the  treacher- 
ous wall  of  mud  lowered  before  them, 
held  in  sullen  restraint  only  by  the  force 
of  the  compressed  air  around  them.  A 
slight  drop  in  the  pressure  of  the  air 
would  bring  down  upon  them  a  rush  of 
water,  from  which  they  might  escape 
by  instant  flight,  but  in  which  more  like- 
ly— the  chances  were  100  to  1 — they 
would  be  overwhelmed  in  a  slimy  death 
by  suffocation. 

As  the  men  worked,  suddenl}^  such  a 
death  seemed  to  threaten  them.  A  spurt 
of  water  from  the  mud  ahead  sputter- 
ed and  swished  around  them,  rising 
quickly  to  their  knees.  Panic  seized 
the  laborers,  and  they  ran  for  their 
lives.  Hurling  themselves  at  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  they  dashed  it  open  and 
rushed  for  the  shaft  beyond  that  led  to 
safety. 

All  but  the  foreman,  Flyter.  Before 
he  realized  the  situation,  his  men  were 
gone  and  had  slammed  the  door  behind 
them.  The  waters  kept  on  rising,  and 
the  wall  of  black  mud  began  to  belch 
forward  toward  him. 

He  tugged  at  the  door.  It  was  too 
late.  The  pressure  of  the  air,  that  had 
been  designed  to  protect  him,  now  held 
the  door  securely  locked.  He  looked 
back,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  death. 
From  the  face  of  the  wall  of  hard-pan 
spurted  fine  jets  of  -  ater  that  nin  to 
his  feet  and  swirled  about  his  ankles, 
climbed  to  his  knees,  passed  his  thighs 
and  waist. 


He  beat  at  the  door,  and  strained 
to  open  it.  It  was  useless.  He  was  im- 
prisoned, alone  and  facing  one  hideous 
certainty — that  these  waters  around 
him  would  continue  to  rise,  inch  by 
inch,  to  his  chest,  his  neck,  'his  lips,  his 
nostrils.  He  screamed  in  an  agony  of 
terror  at  the  horror  of  it. 

When  the  laborers  came  scrambling 
out  of  the  shaft  without  their  foreman, 
the  engineers  in  charge  guessed  instant- 
ly what  had  happened.  They  ran  the 
elevator  shaft  and  verified  the  condi- 
tions they  had  imagined.  They  came 
back  declaring  that  the  foreman  was  as 
good  as  dead.  No  human  power  could 
force  the  door  against  the  water  pres- 
sure back  of  it.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  hours  until  the  foreman  should  be 
drowned.  The  tunnel  was  filling  rapid- 
ly with  water,  and  even  if  rescuers 
should  achieve  the  impossible,  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  rush  of 
water  that  would  follow  the  opening 
of  the  door  that  held  him. 

Then  Harris  Gr.  Giddings,  Lawrence 
A.  Hanlon,  and  Peter  Lancaster  ap- 
peared. They  were  firemen,  oH  duty, 
and  each  had  a  family.  They  insisted 
on  being  allowed  to  go  down  and  try 
to  save  Flyter.  The  engineers  explain- 
ed the  hopelessness  of  the  e:ffort  and  the 
folly  of  risking  their  lives.  But  they 
persisted,  and  taking  a  heavy  beam, 
went  down  the  shaft.  At  the  bottom  they 
found  the  water  already  knee  deep.  Wad- 
ing back  through  the  dripping  tunnel, 
stooping  to  avoid  the  live  electric  wires 
overhead  that  supplied  their  little  light, 
tliey  heard  the  screams  of  the  imprison- 
ed foreman  and  the  ineffectual  beating 
of  his  fists  against  the  door.  Reaching 
the  bulkhead,  they  peered  through  the 
bulls-eye  in  the  door  and  saw  his  face 
contorted  with  terror.  They  made  signs 
that  they  were  trying  to  help  him,  and 
backed  away  with  their  beam  swung  as 
a  battering  ram.  Time  and  again  they 
rushed  it   against   the  bulkhead.     Each 
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time  it  struck  without  causing  more  than 
a  tremor  of  the  steel  plate.  Momen- 
tarily the  water  rose  inch  by  inch  above 
their  knees.  In  a  pause  for  breath  they 
noticed  that  the  cries  within  had  ceased. 
They  looked  through  the  bulls-eye  and 
saw  that  the  water  had  risen  so  that 
foreman's  lips  were  covered.  He  was 
holding  his  head  back  and  breathing 
through  his  nostrils  in  a  last  effort  to 
preserve  himself  from  drowning.  The 
men  worked  desperately.  A  stream  of 
water  five  inches  thick  roared  past  them, 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  the  waters  around 
them  rose,  to  their  breasts.  Gradually 
the  stream  subsided  as  the  water  inside 
the  chamber  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
bulls-eye. 

The  men  paused  for  a  moment  to  pass 
teeth  chattered  with  a  chill  caught  from 
Flyter  a  flask  of  whiskey.  Though  his 
standing  in  the  cold  water,  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  touch  it.  The  men 
then  returned  to  their  swinging  beam. 
It  was  futile  work.  The  only  response 
was  the  thud  of  the  blows  and  the  moan- 
ing of  the  man  behind  the  steel  plate. 

The  fever  of  their  work  brought  an 
inspiration  to  one  of  the  men.  They 
would  get  a  jack-screw,  and,  with  it 
held  against  their  beam,  they  cumd  ex- 
ert a  slow  pressure  of  tuns  against  the 
door.  There  might  still  be  time  to  do 
it.  The  rising  flood  around  them  warn- 
ed them  to  make  haste. 

But  before  they  started  back  for  the 
screw  they  would  try  the  door  once  more. 
With  a  shout  they  hurtled  against  it. 
It  quivered,  groaning,  and  at 
last  it  yielded.  As  it  swung 
back  the  waters  rushed  past 
contained  much  that  belongs  to  such 
them  with  a  threatening  roar.  They 
plunged  into  the  chamber,  caught  up  the 
body  of  the  fainting  foreman,  and  ran 
with  it  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  The 
elevator  was  waiting.     They  were  safe. 

Af  the  hospital,  the  foreman  proved 
himself  to  be  of  the  same  stuff  as  his 
rescuers.  He  was  shaking  from  chills 
and  nervous  exhaustion.  The  doctors 
offered  him  whiskey.  He  refused  it  as 
he  had  done  in  the  tunnel.  They  told 
him  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
that  he  drink  it.  Still  refusing  it,  he 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  Days  later, 
when  he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery. 


the  nurses  asked  him  why  he  had  chosen 
what  he  had  believed  was  death  rather 
than  drink  it.  He  replied  simply  that 
he  had  promised  his  mother,  just  before 
she  died,  to  leave  it  alone,  and  he 
wouldn't  go  back  on  his  word. 

This  is  but  one  story  of  the  many  re- 
cent examples,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
make  a  pleasing  record  for  the  encour- 
agement of  our  faith  that  the  heroic 
impulse  still  greatly  moves  the  hearts 
of  men  to  courageous  acts  of  self-sacri- 
fice. 

The  annals  of  the  sea  have  recently 
contained  much  that  belongs  to  such 
a  record.  There  the  reader  will  discover 
an  application,  by  ship  captains  of  all 
nations,  of  the  Samurai  spirit  of  Japan, 
in  obedience  to  which  these  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  public  do  all  in  their  power 
to  save  their  passengers  and  crews  in 
times  of  disaster,  and  then  expiate  all 
trace  of  dishonor  by  dying  with  their 
ships. 

Such  an  expiation  was  wrought  last 
December  by  Captain  Brunswig  of  the 
Prinzessin  Victoria  Luise.  Through  two 
mistakes — failure  to  take  on  a  pilot 
and  misjudgment  in  reading  the  signal 
lights  on  shore — he  ran  his  vessel  on 
the  rocks  near  Port  Royal.  Captain 
Brunswig  took  every  precaution  for  the 
safety  of  his  passengers  and  then,  lock- 
ed himself  in  his  cabin  and  blew  out  his 
brains.  His  act  was  more  than  an  ef- 
fort to  escape  the  consequences  of  bad 
management.  It  was  a  keeping  faith 
with  an  inexorable  heroic  tradition  of 
the  sea,  that  a  captain's  life  is  part 
of  the  ship,  to  die  with  it. 

In  the  Winter  of  1905-6,  Chief  Of- 
ficer Patterson  of  '■he  Briti»a  King 
obeyed  the  same  law.  in  S,  nerce  storm 
on  the  banks  the  ship's  bow  was  beaten 
in  by  the  waves.  Captain  O'Hagan  was 
mortally  injured  in  an  effort  to  shift 
cargo  so  that  the  ship  would  right  her- 
self. Patterson  assumed  command.  From 
the  bridge  he  directed  the  launching  of 
the  life-boats,  and  signaled  for  help  to 
two  passing  vessels.  The  captain  and 
crew  were  rescued,  but  the  rising  storm 
made  another  journey  of  the  boats  im- 
possible. Patterson  never  left  the 
bridge.  As  the  last  tremendous  surge 
swept  down  the  British  King,  his  mate's 
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whistle  shrilled  a  farewell  above  the 
roaring  of  the  storm. 

Or  read  these  bald  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Life  Saving  Service.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  365 
vessels  flew  the  signal  of  distress  within 
sight  of  our  coa^sts.  That  is  one  disaster 
for  every  day  of  the  year.  Of  4,089 
persons  whose  lives  were  thus  jeopardiz- 
ed, by  shipwreck  and  fire,  in  summer 
gales  and  winter  blizzards,  all  but  27 
were  saved  by  the  Service.  Further- 
more, 420  smaller  craft  were  aided,  con- 
taining 955  persons,  only  10  of  whom 
were  lost. 

Or  consider  the  work  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  New  York  City.  I  asked 
an  official  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  department  for  'Hhe  number  of  fire- 
men killed  and  injured  during  the  last 
twelve  months  while  rescuing  the  in- 
mates  of   burning   buildings." 

He  replied  instantly:  ''There  are  no 
such  figures.  But  I  can  give  you  the 
number  of  killed  or  injured  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty." 

In  this  form  the  figures  serve  as  well: 
9  killed  and  150  injured.  Only  they  do 
not  convey  a  hint  of  the  great  risks 
that  were  taken  without  a  thought  by 
those  who  had  need  for  neither  the  priest 
nor  the  surgeon.  And  these  firemen  are 
so  modest  that  they  jeer  at  hero  worship 
and  so  proud  that  they  lately  refused  to 
permit  a  public  fund  to  be  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  a  coffee-wagon 
service  to  attend  them  at  midwinter 
fires. 


But, 


some    one      may    say,    "all 


these — ship  captains,  life-savers,  firemen 
— are  paid  to  take  these  chances."  Let 
us  look,  then,  at  some  of  the  isolated 
cases  in  private  life  where  no  sense  of 
duty  impelled  the  heroic  act. 

Consider  the  case  of  Harry  E.  Moore, 
of  Alliance,  0.  He  is  a  conductor  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Lake  Erie,  Alliance, 
and  Wheeling  Railroad.  On  June  17, 
1905,  he  went  out  on  his  run  as  conduc- 
tor of  a  freight  train  of  empty  cars. 
He  and  a  brakeman  rode  on  the  pilot  of 
the  engine.  Rounding  a  curve  at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  the  train  crew  saw  an 
unconscious  man  lying  between  the  rails 
seventy-five  feet  ahead.  The  engineer 
reversed  the  engine  and  threw  on  the 
brakes,  reducing  the     train's  speed     to 


eight  miles  an  hour.  But  Moore  saw 
that  the  momentum  was  too  great  to 
be  overcome  before  the  man  would  be 
run  over.  Forty  feet  from  the  body 
he  jumped  from  the  pilot  and  sprinted 
down  the  track  ahead  of  the  engine  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  drag 
the  man  out  of  danger.  But  the  train 
was  too  quick  for  him,  and  he  was  over- 
taken and  knocked  over.  It  was  pure 
accident  that  he  was  not  instantly  killed, 
as  the  unconscious  man  was  a  moment 
later.  The  conductor's  penalty  for  his 
courage  was  the  loss  of  three  fingers. 

Or  read  the  records  of  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund.  From  its  first  operation, 
April  15,  1904,  to  December  31,  1906,  its 
agents  have  investigated  1,424  cases  that 
were  reported  to  it.  Eliminating  542 
cases  in  which  the  act  was  performed 
as  a  duty,  269  cases  in  which  the  act 
was  performed  before  the  fund  became 
operative,  and  550  cases  that  either 
were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  fund 
or  are  still  under  investigation,  the 
agents  have  passed  upon  63  cases  of  un- 
doubed  brilliant  heroism.  In  every  one 
of  these  63  cases,  the  agents  got  the 
testimony  of  eyewitness  and  sifted 
their  evidence  by  means  of  the  most 
rigorous  tests. 

These  cases  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: One  each  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia;  two  each  in  Connecticut,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  and  Maine;  three  each 
in  Idaho  and  Massachusetts;  five  each 
in  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  eight  each 
in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio ;  thirteen  in 
Pennsylvania;  wo  in  Ontario;  and  one 
each  in  Quebec  and  Saskatchewaii. 

In  46  cases  the  rescue  was  from 
drowning.  These  cases  include  the  act 
of  Mrs.  Sadie  Lewis  Crabbe,  a  white 
woman  of  Avalon,-  Va.,  who  lost  her 
life  in  an  effort  to  rescue  a  Negro  boy 
from  a  hole  in  the  ice;  and  the  feat  of 
Miss  Ernestine  F.  Atwood,  a  17-year- 
old  girl,  who  dived  under  a  floating  dock 
in  Boston  Harbor  and  rescued  Harry 
M.  Smith,  a  grown  man,  who  had  sunk 
for  the  last  time.  Th.ey  also  include 
the  case  of  Wade  H.  Plummer,  of  Lamar, 
S.C,  a  15-year-old  boy  who,  after  a 
swimming  race  in  the  icy  water,  made 
repeated  efforts  to  rescue  an  older  boy 
and  at  last  saved  him  after  he  had  been 
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implored  by  his  own  father  to  cease  risk- 
ing his  life.  They  also  include  the  work 
of  Mark  Casro,  the  skipper  whose  ex- 
ploit oif  the  Jersey  Coast  was  the  news 
feature  of  every  paper  in  the  country 
for  days  last  Winter. 

Of  the  remaining  17  cases,  two  were 
rescues  from  electrocution,  one  from 
a  fire  (the  case  of  ^'One-ej^ed"  Mike 
O'Brien,  of  New  York,  who  beat  tha 
firemen  into  a  burning  tenement  by 
crawling  alon^  a  narrow  coping  three 
stories  above  the  pavement  and  rescued 
a  sick  woman  and  her  children),  four 
from  mine  disasters,  one  from  a  rattle- 
snake bite,  six  from  suffocation,  two 
from  trains,  and  one  from  an  explosion. 
Not  all  were  successful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  rescue,  and  in  several  cases 
the  rescuer  lost  his  life  in  the  effort. 

The  Carnegie  Fund  undertakes  to 
provide  some  fiting  public  testimonial 
of  such  acts  of  heroism.  In  every  case 
it  has  provided  for  a  medal — gold,  sil- 
ver, or  bronze — commemorating  the  act. 
Besides  this,  it  provides  in  some  cases 
a  grant  of  money.  To  date  it  has  dis- 
bursed $41,750  in  these  ways:  $8,000  in 
death  benefits  to  the  dependents  of  res- 
cuers who  lost  their  lives;  $1,000  in  dis- 
ablement benefits;  $14,600  for  the  edu- 
cation of  minors  who  have  performed 
an  act  of  heroism  or  whose  parents  have 
lost  their  lives  heroically;  and  $18,150 
in  special  awards,  such  as  lifting  mort- 
gages on  the  property  of  heroes. 

And  now  one  more  case:  In  the  little 
town  of  Midway,  Ky.,  two  men  lived  at 
enmitj^,  personal  and  political,  so  long 
that  their  feud  was  one  of  the  town's 
traditions.      Onlv  the     intervention     of 


friends  had  more  than  once  prevented 
them  from  doing  each  other  bodily  vio- 
lence. Then,  one  day  last  April,  one 
of  the  men,  Richard  Godson,  was  dis- 
covered at  dusk,  lying  senseless  in  his 
private  gas-well,  dying  of  suffocation. 
No  one  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  well  dared  to  risk 
his  life  in  an  effort  to  save  him. 

Then  his  enemy,  Rufus  K.  Combs, 
came  breathless  to  the  spot.  By  the 
light  of  a  lamp  he  looked  down  and  saw 
the  body  face  down  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  Without  hesitating, 
he  slipped  into  the  narrow  manhole, 
hung  by  his  hands,  and  dropped  into 
the  darkness  and  suffocating  fumes  of 
the  pit.  He  lifted  the  body  of  his  enemy 
and  by  dogged  effort  raised  himself  to 
a  foothold  on  a  small  gasoline  tank  in- 
side the  well,  and  lifted  the  body  above 
his  head  to  the  manhole.  The  crowd 
caught  Godson's  hands,  pulled  for  a 
moment,  and  lost  their  hold.  The  body 
fell  back  into  the  mud.  The  rescuer's 
own  breath  was  failing.  He  raised  his 
dead  out  of  he  manhole  long  enough 
to  fill  his  lungs  again  with  air,  and  drop- 
ped again.  Again  he  raised  it  to  the 
opening  overhead.  The  crowd  drew  the 
body  out. 

Choking  with  the  gasses.  Combs  clung 
desperaely  to  the  rim  of  the  manhole 
until  the  crowd  drew  him  into  the  open 
air. 

Two  hours  later,  when  he  recovered 
consciousness,  someone  asked  Mr.  Combs 
why  he  had  risked  his  life  to  save  his 
enemy.  ^*I  hated  to  see  such  a  good 
fighter  choke  to  death,"  he  replied. 


He  alone  is  happy  who  has  learned  to  extract  happi- 
ness, not  from  ideal  conditions,  but  from  the  actual  ones 
about  him. 


Cobalt,  the  Goblin  of  the  North 

BY  W.  A.  FRASER  IN  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

Mr.  Eraser  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  the  different  claims  in  the  world  famous  Cobalt 
•e  located.    In  this  account  he  gives  a  note  of  warning  to  prospective  investors. 


COBALT  is  from  the  German  Ko- 
bold,  a  g-oblin  of  the  mines,  an 
evil  spirit  who  in  reality  spread 
his  malig-n  influence  by  the  insidious 
agency  of  the  arsenical  dust  which  crept 
into  the  lungs  of  the  mine-workers,  who 
broke  the  ores  which  were  impregnated 
with  arsenic. 

The  physical  plan  of  Cobalt  town  is 
a  cross  between  a  switchback  railway 
and  a  loop-the-loop,  only  that  in  winter 
the  whole,  thing  is  iced,  which  makes  it 
work  more  smoothly.  You  start,  say, 
for  the  Prospect  Hotel  with  easy  non- 
chalance and  a  suit-case,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  you  find  yourself  back  again  at 
the  station,  with,  perhaps,  a  French 
half-breed  and  two  train-dogs  in  your 
lap,  or,  maybe,  you  have  joined  a  party 
of  tourists  who  have  been  gathered  in 
by  a  sleigh  that,  starting  sidewise  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  swept  the  street 
bare  until  it  bunted  into  a  freight  car 
that  was  purposely  left  to  keep  these 
recurrent  things  off  the  track. 

Cobalt  is  the  slipperiest  thing  I  ever 
saw\  One  night  I  was  dining  in  the 
Mint  Restaurant.  Nov/  the  road  slopes 
away  from  the  very  door-sill  of  the  Mint 
right  down  to  the  station  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five.  Presently  the  door 
opened  and  a  debonair  youth  in  liquor 
and  a  college  sweater  called  over  his 
shoulder  to  some  one  behind:  "Come  in 
— the  water's  fine  !"  Then  the  slippery 
angle  got  its  work  in.  He  started  down 
the  declivity.  It  was  the  hour  for  popu- 
lation on  the  street,  and  soon  the  single 
atom  of  I  humanity  gathered  other  atoms 
and  became  an  avalanche.  Through  the 
door  we  watched  with  heartless  hilarity 
the  thing  grow  into  a  great  human  ball 
with  writhing  legs  and  arms.  When  the 
freight  car  checked  the  wayward  ones  a 
riot  followed;  but  there  was  no  fun  in 
that,  so  we  closed  the  door  and  went 
back  to  our  steaks.  I  saw  the  young 
man  the  next  day  at  the  hotel  with  a 
calcite  vein  running  diagonally      across 


his  cheek  and  some  high-grade  Cobalt 
bloom  under  his  eye. 

But  where  had  he  got  the  alcohol  ?— 
that  was  the  great  question.  In  all  Co- 
balt is  not  one  liquor  license— and  I 
hope  it  will  keep  that  way.  Dynamite 
and  whisky  do  not  mix  well..  The  hotel- 
keeper  assured  me  that  he  was  to  get  a 
license^  but,  when  I  asked  Premier  Whit- 
ney about  this,  he  answered,  "I  guess 
he's  got  to  get  our  views  first."  So  I 
fancy  Cobalt  will  continue  ethically 
clean,  if  not  so  from  a  sanitary  or  hy- 
gienic point  of  view. 

If  typhoid  does  not  hit  the  place  in 
the  solar  plexus  next  summer  it  won't 
be  Cobalt's  fault.  It's  just  training 
hard  for  the  typhus  and  diphtheria 
stakes— it  should  be  a  winner.  Even 
now  one  buys  drinking  water  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle  in  the  hotel.  Here's 
a  sign  I  read  in  the  town  which  gives 
the  keynote  of  the  place  where  men  are 
too  busy  over  silver  to  bother  about 
sanitation.    It  read  : 

JOHN  DOE 

Livery    Stable,    Horses    to    Hire,     Milk 

and  Beef  For  Sale. 

And  on  a  manure  heap,  between  the 
stable  and  the  house,  were  the  cows 
eating  the  soiled  bedding  which  had 
been  thrown  out  from  the  horses'  stalls. 

There  are  no  open  gambling  houses. 
There  is,  I  fancy,  a  policeman,  though  I 
never  saw  him.  His  office  is  a  sinecure. 
If  the  whisky  takes  a  legal  stand  in  the 
town,  then  he'll  have  to  get  busy,  for 
there  are  Finns  and  Poles  and  Italians, 
and  all  the  other  harebrained  men  of 
the  handy  knife  in  the  mines  at  Cobalt. 

But  on  to  the  sides  of  all  the  many 
anticlinals  that  constitute  the  topog- 
raphy of  Cobalt  are  pasted  town  lots 
that  are  worth  thirty-six  hundred  dol- 
lars each  in  addition  to  surface  value  ; 
for  they  are  all  merged  in  a  mining 
company,  twenty-four  hundred  shares  is- 
sued per  lot,  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half 
each  in  the  market. 
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In  the  summer  of  19'03  a  new  Govern- 
ment railway,  shouldered  along  by  the 
men  of  construction,  pushed  its  way  in 
a  northeast  direction  diagonally  across 
the  fifth  and  sixth  concessions  of  Cole- 
man Township,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Temiscamingue,   in  New  Ontario. 

At  that  time  Coleman  was  this  kind 
of  a  township  :  A  friend  of  the  writer's 
held  veteran's  scrip  for  160  acres  of  land 
and  out  of  some  half-forgotten  voice 
there  remained  an  echo  calling  him  to 
locate  in  that  township,  along  the  new 
railway;  so  he  went  and  looked  at  the 
rock-scarred  hills  that  held  senseless 
pools  called  lakes,  and  cursed  himself 
softly  for  a  misguided  goat  and  went 
thitherward  into  another  land. 

But  the  railway,  plodding  along,  cut 
across  one  fortj'^-acre  plot  of  land  that 
is  now  the  La  Rose  Mine,  with  standing 
walls  of  silv'er.  Crossing  that  forty 
acres,  the  railway  actually  cut  from  its 
path  the  end  of  a  rock-cliff,  laying  bare 
a  vein  from  which,  during  the  past  few 
months,  the  Right-of-Way  Mining  Com- 
pany has  taken  nearly  $200,000  in  ore. 

But  the  men  of  construction  .  took  no 
notice  of  the  curiously  heavy  pieces  of 
rock  they  threw  from  their  path.  Silver 
as  a  watch  case  or  a  souvenir  spoon 
they  would  have  recognized,  but  the 
gnarled,  blackened,  oxidized  nuggets 
were  only  good  for  ballast. 

Just  at  the  lower  end  of  Cobalt  Lake 
two  lum!bermen  were  at  work  that 
same  time— ties  for  the  railway,  I 
think.  They  found  a  vein  of  metal,  and 
in  the  recorder's  office  had  forty  acres 
registered  in  their  joint  names,  Mac- 
Kinley  and  Darragh.  This  was  the  or- 
igin of  the  MacKinley-Darragh  Mine  and 
was  actually  the  first  discovery. 

About  this  time  a  French  blacksmith 
named  La  Rose,  working  for  the  Mac- 
Martin  brothers,  contractors  on  the 
railway,  out  of  Gallic  restlessness  wan- 
dered about  in  the  woods  at  the  other 
end  of  Cobalt  Lake.  He  found  some  of 
this  oxidized  stuff  that  seemed  so  heavy 
and  so  unlike  anything  reasonable,  and, 
naturallj'  enough,  consulted  his  hand- 
tools  about  it.  He  put  it  on  the  anvil 
and  spanked  it  with  his  hammer  till  it 
practically  confessed  its  name  and 
nature. 


He  was  a  curious  little  old  French- 
man, and  did  not  know  about  affairs  of 
registration  as  well  as  McKinley  and 
Darragh;  but  still  he  was  not  by  any 
means  a  fool,  for  one  day  when  a  team- 
ster asked  him  blandly  where  he  had 
found  the  metal,  that  was  most  certain- 
ly a  piece  of  worthless  lead,  the  black- 
smith pointed  to  the  North;  and  the 
teamster,  selecting  two  claims  of  forty 
acres  each  to  the  north,  registered  them. 
Then  presently  La  Rose  made  entry  for 
forty  acres  where  he  had  actually  found 
the  silver. 

Then  the  versatile  teamster,  feeling 
that  Frenchy  had  wronged  him  in  not 
being  truthfully  communicative,  said 
that  his  first  entry  was  wrong,  and  that 
he  had  meant  to  select  eighty  acres  run- 
ning, not  east  and  west,  but  north  and 
south,  and  taking  in  the  claim  La  Rose 
had  made  entry  for. 

But  two  Scots  of  the  fighting  Glen- 
garry blood  named  MacMartin  had 
bought  a  half-interest  from  La  Rose, 
and  the  teamster  was  somewhat  up 
against  an  argument.  The  court  frown- 
ed upon  the  teamster's  changeableness 
of  mind,  gave  La  Rose  his  claim,  and, 
somewhat  inexplicably,  gave  the  other 
man  pretty  much  anything  he  wanted 
that  was  lying  around  loose — told  him 
to  go  out  .and  help  himself  to  some  of 
the  back  lots.  Without  any  show  of 
diffidence,  he  complied,  and  his  takings 
comprise  the  O'Brien  "Mine  properties. 
These  two  properties,  the  La  Rose  and 
the  O'Brien,  are  perhaps  the  richest  in 
the  whole  Cobalt  region. 

Though  the  teamster  had  probably 
never  made  any  discovery  of  mineral  on 
these  properties,  another  man  had.  He 
was  associated  with  the  MacMartin  fac- 
tion, which  now  turned  round  and 
sought  to  separate  the  O'Brien  outfit 
from  the  large  holding  they  had  aequir- 
ed.  There  was  much  litigation;  and 
one  morning  MacMartin  opened  his  eyes 
wide  in  astonishment  when  he  read  in 
the  paper  that  the  Government  had 
settled  the  dispute  between  him  and 
O'Brien  by  taking  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  that  would  gome  out  of 
the  mine  and  giving  O'Brien  the  rest. 

At  "the  time  La  Rose  was  turning 
horseshoes,    and    finding     silver    mines. 
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another.  Frenchman,  named  Thomas  He- 
bert,  was  working*  on  the  railway  in 
Coleman.  One  day  he  found  to  the 
north  of  the  MacKinley-Darragh  pro- 
perty one  of  those  stones  of  much  avir- 
dupois,  and  carried  it  to  La  Rose's  an- 
vil for  assay.  The  hammer  demonstrat- 
ed its  quality;  and  as  La  Rose  was 
now  an  authority  on  such  matters,  He- 
bert  asked  the  blacksmith  to  help  him 
locate  the  lode  from  which  the  fragment 
had   come. 

Now,  silver  mines  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  a  blacksmith's  time  is 
valuable,  so  Duncan  MacMartin,  the 
employer,  compromised  on  a  half  day 
off  for  the  smith,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  find  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  three. 

La  Rose  and  Hebert  found  a  silver 
vein  in  a  thirty-foot  cliff,  and  that  find 
was  the  first  discovery  of  the  Nipissing 
Company. 

They  had  no  axe  to  cut  a  stake,  and, 
like  French  children,  put  this  matter 
off  for  a  day,  and  Hebert  went  off  to 
Haileybury  while  La  Rose  awaited  his 
return.  There  was  some  delay  about 
his  coming  down  to  do  the  staking  act; 
so  next  day  MacMartin  and  La  Rose 
trailed  down  to  the  discovered  vein 
and  dfove  a  stake.  Then  Hebert  and 
a  companion  slipped  over  the  horizon 
line  from  another  direction  and  also 
drove  a   stake. 

However,  Hebert,  short  on  English  as 
he  was,,  was  well  coached  in  the  art 
of  making  fast,  and  he  made  a  home 
run  for  the  recorder's  office.  He  won 
in  a  walk.  His  affidavit  of  discovery 
to  the  Nipissing  property  will  probably 
be  sold  as  a  rare  autographed  missive. 
It  is   signed  thus  : 

His 

Thomas  X  Hebert 

mark 

on  behalf  of  W.   C.   Chambers 

Oct.   23rd,   1903. 

They  offered  a  surveyor  a  fifth  inter- 
est to  rdn  the  lines  on  these  properties. 
But  he  wasn't  working  for  anybody  for 
nothing — not  much,  he  wanted  the  coin; 
so  they  were  forced  to  give  up  two 
hundred  dollars  of  good  money  instead 
of  a  fifth  of  the  Nipissing  property. 
Even  a  lawyer  refused  to  make  the  legal 


wheels  go  round  for  a  big  slice  of  Nipis- 
sing land.  They  couldn't  "gold  brick" 
him  either. 

Then  one  day  the  gods  blew  their  way 
a  swan  for  the  pluckingf  A  man  in 
New  York  had  condescended  to  con- 
sider their  offer  of  the  property  for 
two   hundred   thousand  dollars. 

The  five  men  lay  awake  nights  won- 
dering if  it  was  really  good  enough  to 
be  true.  They  sat  in  corners  and  dis- 
cussed the  probabilities  of  somebody 
pinching  their  victim  till  he  v^oke  up. 

One  day  the  cheque  came  for  the  near 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  they 
sent  a  man  on  horseback  on  the  keen 
gallop  to  the  bank  for  fear  it  would  be 
stopped  by  wire.  The  world  knows 
pretty  well  the  retail  price  of  the  Nip- 
issing commodity  since  the  day  the 
wholesale  dealer  bought  it  in  bulk. 

Professor  Miller,  the  provincial  geolo- 
gist, finding  so  many  amateurs  taking 
interest  in  the  physical  structure  of 
Coleman  Township,  went  out  there 
himself  with  his  microscope  and  little 
hammer.  He  saw  La  Rose  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  throwing  out  of 
his  way  solid  slabs  of  silver,  argentite, 
smaltite,  niccolite,  pyrargyrite— in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  "ites"  that  occur  in  min- 
eralogy were  lying  around  loose  up 
there  like  the  broken  bolts  and  horse- 
shoes and  nuts  of  a  blacksmith's  scrap 
heap. 

The  Professor  loaded  up  with  silver 
nuggets  in  various  forms  of  disguise, 
and  brought  these  down  to  Toronto. 
Then  he  wrote  about  what  he  had  seen, 
and  added  what  he  thought  of  it  all; 
and,  when  the  papers  published  these 
things,  the  children  who  had  had  their 
fingers  scorched  in  the  British  Columbia 
mining  flame,  pursed  up  their  lips  and 
whistled. 

One  day  a  man  named  Trethewey 
walked  into  Professor  Miller's  office  in 
Toronto,  and  tried  to  lift  a  huge  nug- 
get of  smaltite  that  Hebert,  the  French 
strong  man,  had  carried  down  a  steep 
hill  for  Professor  Miller  at  Cobalt.  A 
few  weeks  later  Trethewey  had  found  a 
mine.  That  was  the  evolution  of  both 
the  Trethewey  and  the  Coniagas  mines, 
the    discoverer    dropping   out      with      a 
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couple      of     million    when   he   had     put 
things  in  order. 

Three  students  from  Toronto  Univer- 
sity percolated  through  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  then  went  out  on  survey 
work  in  Coleman.  By  grace  of  chance, 
this  pilgrimage  of  the  babes  into  the 
world  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  silver 
harvest;  so,  while  bearing  the  chain  at 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per,  they  relieved 
the  monotony  of  servitude  by  locating  a 
calcite  vein  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Giroux, 
which  they  named  the  University  Mine. 
That  was  one  year  after  La  Rose  had 
staked  his  claim.  If  they  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  less  of  the  little  knowledge 
which  is  a  dangerous  thing  they  would 
have  been  really  better  off. 

they  surveyed  fifty-six  acres,  so  that 
much  of  it  was  aquatic — extending  out 
into  Lake  Giroux,  to  make  sure  of  the 
vein.  Had  they  allowed  this  claim  to 
rest  peacefully  and  dry-shod  higher  up 
on  the  little  hill,  they  would  have  taken 
in  what  is  now  the  Foster  Silver  Mine. 
But  they  didn't  do  badly  for  boys,  for 
one  day  John  MacMartin  gave  them  a 
million  dollars  to  turn  the  mine  over 
to  his  firm  of  silversmiths. 

It  was  a  droll  throw  of  the  dice  that 
caused  the  Temiscamingue  Railway  to 
cut  through  the  very  pearl  of  this  silver 
oyster,  but  it  did.  The  "steel"  pencils 
its   way   across   foundations  of  silver. 

A  group  of  men  secured  the  privilege 
of  mining  the  railway  right-of-way,  but 
there  was  a  discussion  over  this,  as 
there  was  some  Government  official  in 
connection  with  the  holders. 

The  property  was  withdrawn  and  ad- 
vertised for   sale. 

Some  Ottawa  people  paid  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  bonus  and  a  royalty  on 
the  output,  and  secured  it.  They  named 
this  enterprise  the  Right-of-Vv'ay  Mining 
Company. 

Had  the  promoters  been  possessed  of 
a  grain  of  humor  they  would  have  call- 
ed it  the  Giraffe's  Neck,  for  the  pro- 
perty consists  of  a  ribbon  of  land  nine- 
ty-nine feet  wide  and  some  miles  long. 
However,  the  company  started  practi- 
cally to  quarry  out  silver  that  ran 
fully  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  the  car- 
load. 
The  La  Rose  property  crosses  the  rail- 


way, so  does  the  big  silver  vein  on  this 
claim.  The  vein  comes  right  to  the 
surface  and  is  as  fat  as  Wiltshire  bacon; 
so  the  Right-of-Way  manager,  starting 
in  on  this  vein,  pared  it  close  to  the 
La  Rose  line. 

There  is  a  law,  written  or  unwritten, 
that  a  lode  shall  not  be  worked  closer 
on  the  surface  to  another  claim  than 
six  feet,  leaving  the  intervening  wall 
for  mutual  destruction.  So,  when  the 
Right-of-Way  man  was  supposed  to  be 
starting  a  shaft  tight  up  against  the 
line,  the  La  Rose  manager  got  busy  on 
his  side  of  the  wire  fence.  A  smooth, 
little  hole  was  coaxed  down  into  the 
rock,  a  slim  finger  of  dynamite  put 
away  in  this  nest  for  a  little  snooze, 
and  when  the  dynamite  woke  up  and 
stretched  its  arms,  great  fragments  of 
rock  rolled  over  and  nestled  in  the  cute 
little  open  cut  from  which  the  Right-of- 
Way  man  had  taken  a  fortune  in  silver. 

Her  rushed  away  for  an  injunction,  and 
the  hand-drill  on  the  La  Rose  side  of 
the  fence  again  chinked  merrily  at  the 
rock.  It  was  a  hot  finish  between  the 
advent  of  the  second  eruption  and  the 
arrival  of  the  injunction;  each  claimed 
'he  had  won,  and  the  courts  were  asked 
to   decide  the   dispute. 

It  seemed  such  a  trifling  thing  to 
quarrel  about— a  few  tons  of  silver, 
when  there  was  so  much  of  it  lying  all 
about. 

Between  the  rich  Jacobs  Mine  and  the 
University  is  a  forty-acre  claim  that 
ranks  second  only  to  the  Nipissing  in 
point  of  melodramatic  interest.  It  has 
become  a  show-place,  for  Cobalt  has 
stretched  its  serpent  body  across  the 
land  so  close  to  the  surface  that  one 
may  step  from  the  road,  scrape  away 
the  snow,  and  see  a  gleaming  vein  of 
silver  twelve  inches  wide,  polished  as 
smooth  as  a  stone  step  of  the  British 
Museum.  But  a  surface  vein  is  not  a 
mine  by  any  means— it  is  but  a  pros- 
pect, and  this  somewhat  showy  vein 
may  yield  a  CQiiple  of  hundred  thousand 
and  then  pinch  out.  I'lie  Lawson  claim 
is  now  deep  in  litigation  because  of 
this,  its  discovery,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

An  Englishman  named  Lawson,  pros- 
pecting, came  upon  this  big  silver  vein. 
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Filled  with  delight— perhaps  short  of 
wind — he  reached  the  recorder's  office 
only  to  receive  a  jar.  This  forty  acres 
had  been  located  by  one  Thomas  Craw- 
ford. Now  Crawford's  discovery  had 
been  made  on  the  other  end  of  the 
claim.,  and  was  of  nebulous  value.  Law- 
son  must  have  lain  awake  all  night 
planning-  the  fool  thing  he  executed  in 
the  way  of  a  bargain.  Of  course,  the 
fundamental  idea  was  to  buy  the  claim 
from  Crawford  without  putting  his  head 
up  in  the  air.  So  Lawson  paid  Craw- 
ford two  hundred  dollars,  and  a  quarter 
interest  in  whatever  he  might  find,  for 
the  right  to  prospect  this  claim. 

They  say  that  Crawford  chuckled  over 
having  landed  a   sucker  Englishman. 

Then  Lawson,  naturally  enough,  re- 
discovered the  big  vein.  AbouF  that 
time  three  other  men,  who  had  been 
partners  of  Thomas  Crawford  in  the 
claim,  rose  up  and  asked  where  they 
were  at.  They  had  actually  discovered 
the  claim,  though  registered  in  Craw- 
ford's name.  As  optimists  were  ready 
to  proclaim  the  vein  worth  millions, 
there  was,  most  essentially,  herein  the 
proper  plot  ipr  a  litigation  play.  It  is 
still  on. 

Concomitantly  the  luckless  ones  stanrl 
arrayed  mineless,  the  antithesis  of  this 
haphazarded  finding  of  riches.  The  pro- 
lessional  mining  men.  the  real  prospect- 
ors, are  nearly  all  working  under  sal- 
aries on  the  mines  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  amateurs.  The  manager  of 
the  MacKinley-Darragh  Mine,  an  ex- 
perienced miner,  told  me  that  he  had 
prospected  the  district  for  months  and 
found  nothing.  One  of  the  most  per- 
sistent and  earliest  sounders  of  the 
clarion  ote  of  the  presence  of  big  silver 
was  a  newspaper  man  named  MacLean. 
He  cackled  as  vociferously  as  a  hen 
with  a  newly-deposited  Oigg.  He  wrote 
columns  to  prove  that  the  silver  was 
really  there.  He  begged  people  to  come 
in  and  get  it,  while  it  was  still  to 'be 
had.  I  met  him  the  other  cl,ay,  and  he 
confessed  that  he  hadn't  got  a  thing 
worth  a  nickel. 

Of  course,  President  Miller's  position 
as  Government  geologist  precluded  his 
laying  hands  upon   silver   areas.  At 

least   he   looked   upon    it   in   that   way. 


Perhaps  a  less,  conscientious  man  might 
have  proxied  himself  into   wealth. 

Perhaps  the  point  of  greatest  inter- 
est to  many  readers  of  these  notes  is 
the  one  of  values. 

There  is  not  a  mine  in  the  whole  reg- 
ion that  is  not  fully  capitalized,  and 
the  public  should  stand  on  their  rights 
and  refuse  to  buy  above  par.  That 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  curing  the 
wildcatting  of  mines  that  are  really  not 
wildcats.  Nearly  all  of  this  wild 
ting,  this  booming  of  honest,  re- 
spectable mines,  has  been  done  in  New 
York,  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of,  and 
cared  less  about,  the  minerals  in  the 
mines. 

The  public  should  remember  this  most 
important  fact,  that  a  mine  pays  its 
dividend  out  of  its  capital.  When  a 
man  buys  a  share,  he  buys  so  much  of 
the  mineral,  and  wiien  the  mineral  is 
gone  the  capital  is  gone.  It  belongs  to 
another  man— the  man  who  bought  the 
ore.  Therefore,  an  investor  should  be 
absolutely  certain  that  he  is  going  to 
get  his  investment  back  in  the  shape  of 
dividends,  because  when  the  dividends 
cease  the  thing  is  gone. 

I  made  a  close  personal  inspection  of 
most  of  the  leading  mines  in  the  Cobalt 
region,  traversed  the  drifts  and  cross- 
ckts,  and  all  impartially,  owning  not 
one  single  share  of  mining  stock,  hav- 
ing no  feeling  in  the  matter,  one  way 
or  the  other.  However,  stringing  along 
the  line  of  values  for  the  present  these 
are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  convic- 
tions I  came  by  through  clim_bing  up 
and  down  iced  ladders  into  darkened 
caverns,  silver-walled,  or  being  dropped 
into  the  black  maw  of  Kobold's  cave, 
standing  on  the  rounding  edge  of  an 
iron  bucket.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  way 
to  come  by  a  little  knowledge. 

One  of  the  highest  officials  in  the 
Government  here  said  to  me  one  day  : 
"It's  all  right,  if  these  mines  don't 
play  out  in  a  couple  of  years." 

And  doubtless  many  investors  have 
been  perturbed  by  the  same  thought, 
remembering  the  tail-end  of  the  Corn- 
stock   lode. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  the  hundred 
million  value   and   the   two-years'   lease 
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of  life  make  each  other  impossible,  or 
rather,  because  one  is  a  fact  the  other 
isn't.  If  all  the  veins  on  the  richest 
property  were  in  one  huge  lode  and 
could  be  dug  out  in  two  years,  then 
that  property  could  pay  dividends  on 
fifty  or  a  hundred  millions.  But  in  a 
little  room  on  the  top  floor  of  an  of- 
fice at  the  most  famous  mine  is  a  huge 
chart,  showing  fifty-six  veins,  ramifying 
over  the  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
acres.  Some  of  them  are  small,  some 
of  them  are  high  in  cobalt — not  too 
rich  in  silver— some  of  them  show  evi- 
dences of  pinching  out  at  the  fifty  or 
seventy  foot  level.  Just  now  one  that 
had  dwindled  considerably  at  the  fifty- 
foot  level  has  come  in  rich  again.  Some 
of  the  veins  are  simply  open-cut  work- 
ings; some  have  been  discovered  by 
trenching — not  worked  at  all.  And 
again,       there    are,    in    all   probability, 


scores  of  veins  as  yet  undiscovered,  for 
we  must  remember  that  this  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six  acres  is  the  very 
heart  and  stomach  of  this  richly  miner- 
alized belt,  that,  so  far,  extends  but 
three  or  four  miles  by  two. 

I  went  down  into  a  huge  open  cut 
that  was  like  the  burrow  of  some  mon- 
strous animal;  indeed,  the  compressor 
drills  biting  at  the  rock  sounded  like 
the  gnashing  of  his  teeth.  All  the  min- 
eralized veins  in  Cobalt  differ  from 
each  other  in  structure  gnd  wealth  ; 
and  one  might  say,  with  an  excuse  in 
parenthesis,  that  this  vein  differed  from 
all  the  others  put  together.  Just  as 
we  turned  along  the  drift  my  conductor 
pointed  out  where  the  great  three- 
thousand-pound  nugget — that  some  one 
had  proposed  using  for  a  silver  door- 
step for  his  New  York  office — had  come 
from. 


Don't  Be  a  Pessimist 


At  the  dawm  of  each  day  you  begin  a  new  life,  you 
are  born  again,  and  the  individual  who  says  "I  can't 
help  it"  is  either  mentally  weak  or  stupidly  lazy. 

If  you  live  in  the  belief  that  you  can't  overcome 
yourself — your  thoughts,  if  they  are  weakening  ones- 
then  the  chances  are  they  will  always  remain  so. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  lax  habits  of  mind,  becoming 
over-critical  and  egotistical.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
by  keeping  our  minds  active. 

There  is  no  originality  of  thought  in  a  pessimistic 
mind.  Originality  and  strength  are  only  born  where  there 
is  depth  and  breadth  and  warmth. 

Begin  and  broaden  your  mentality,  and  take  a  deeper 
view  of  life  and  your  fellow-creatures.  Try  it  for 
awhile,  and  see  what  a  wonderful  change  it  will  make  in 
your  whole  atmosphere. 

An  optimistic  view  of  things  will  develop  the  higher 
elements  of  your  nature — a  pessimistic  view  the  lower. 
Make  servants  of  your  thoughts  and  emotions  and  govern 
them  with  reference  to  your  physical  and  mental  wel- 
fare. 

It  has  been  said  truly  :  "No  man  can  see  over  his 
own  height."  You  cannot  see  in  another  man  any  more 
than  you  have  in  yourself,  and  your  own  intelligence 
strictly  determines  the  extent  to  which  he  comes  within 
its  grasp. 


The  Flower  Doctor 

BY    S.    LEONAED    BASTIN     IN    HOMES    AND    GARDENS 

So  great  has  been  the  developments  in  the  floral  enterprise  during  recent  years  that  the  position 
of  flower  doctor  has  been  created.  His  work  is  to  make  good  any  dtrfects  appearing  in  the  flower. 
What  may  be  accomplished  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  following  article. 


THE  discovery  of  the  commercial 
value  of  flowers  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  of  our 
times.  Even  the  advanced  gardeners 
of  a  century  ago  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  that  one  day  huge  industries  would 
spring  into  being,  having  for  their  sole 
object  the  culture  and  marketing  of 
blossoms.  As  one  would  expect,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  floral  enterprise  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  many  positions  for 
those  who  specialize,  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 
Quite  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
novel  vocations  is  that  of  the  flower 
doctor — a  man,  or  not  infrequently  a 
woman,  who  gives  his  or  her  whole 
time  to  the  handling  of  blossoms  with 
a  view  to  making  good  any  imperfec- 
tions which  they  may  possess. 

Nature  is  quite  perfect  in  her  ways 
as  a  general  rule,  the  flower  doctor  read- 
ily admits  but  even  she  will  sometimes 
make  mistakes,  and  quite  often  will  be 
all  the  better  for  a  few  touches  from 
his  skilful  hand.  Of  course  the  very 
first  principle  of  this  curious  art  is 
concealment;  the  work  must  be  done 
so  well  that  no  one  can  discern  that 
it  has  been  done  at  all.  Flower  doctor- 
ing is  very  much  more  widely  prac- 
ticed than  might  be  supposed,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  skill  of  the  oper- 
ator that  so  few  people  are  even  aware 
of  the  existence  of  his  strange  profes- 
sion. In  the  present  article  it  will  be 
the  endeavor  of  the  writer  to  give  the 
reader  a  litle  peep  behind  the  scenes  in 
a  modern  flower  growing  establishments. 

To  begin  with,  the  flower  doctor,  no 
less  than  his  namesake  in  the  medical 
profession,  must  have  his  case  of  in- 
struments. These  are  much  like  a  por- 
tion of  a  surgeon's  stock  in  trade;  de- 
licate pairs  of  dissecting  scissors,  for- 
ceps of  all  shapes  and  grades,  cutting 
pliers  in  addition  to  a  host  of  brushes 
in  all  sizes.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
accessories  the  use  of  which  will  become 


apparent  when  the  flower  doctor  is  seen 
at  his  work.  The  whole  paraphernalia, 
which  makes  quite  a  formidable  array, 
includes  spray  producers,  and  bottles 
containing   gums   and   scent   essences. 

The  most  ordinary  duties  of  the  flower 
doctor  consist  in  simply  corre'cting  im- 
perfections in  the  flowers  which  are 
placed  in  his  hands.  A  great  box  full 
of  freshly  gathered  rose  buds  is  brought 
in  to  him.  Many  of  these  are  not  quite 
as  they  should  be.  A  withered,  or  per- 
haps a  badly  developed  petal  spoils  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  perfect  flower. 
With  a  pair  of  forceps  in  his  deft  hand 
the  doctor  rapidly  goes  over  each  bloom. 
This  petal  which  is  out  of  its  place  is 
put  into  right  position;  that  ill-shaped 
one  is  torn  away  altogether.  In  the 
end  the  flower  is  placed  aside  without 
the  least  blemish  to  detract  from  its 
market  value.  If  the  roses  are  wanted 
for  some  purpose  where  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  buds  should  not  open,  such 
as  for  use  in  a  bouquet  for  instance, 
each  bud  must  be  separately  treated.  As 
near  to  the  base  of  the  bloom  as  is  pos- 
sible, thin  wires  are  cunningly  insert- 
ed right  through  the  centre  of  the  bud, 
so  that  all  the  petals  are  held  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  never  fall  apart. 
All  other  kinds  of  flowers  are  examined 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  describ- 
ed above,  faulty  petals  removed  and  dis- 
placed ones  put  into  the  correct  posi- 
tion. It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing 
in  the  case  of  chrysanthemums,  to  go 
over  the  flower  with  an  instrument  much 
resembling  a  pair  of  curling  tongs,  and 
with  delicate  twists  bring  the  petals 
over  in  an  elegant  curling  fashion. 

Some  of  the  most  desirable  flowers, 
from  the  florist's  point  of  view  at  any 
rate,  liave  been  provided  with  only  very 
weak  stems,  and  sometimes  with  scarce- 
ly any  stem  at  all.  The  beautiful  Mare- 
chal  Niel  rose  can  scarcely  hold  up  its 
head,  while  the  fragrant  white  tuber- 
rose  blooms  by  the  time  they  have  been 
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gathered  from  the  central  stalk  have 
not  more  than  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of 
stem.  Such  flowers  could  never  take 
their  place  in  decorative  schemes  in  the 
condition  in  which  Nature  has  given 
them  to  us.  But  your  flower  doctor  can 
easily  get  over  such  trifling  difficulties 
as  these.  With  a  metal  thread  the  weak 
stems  are  strengthened,  often  in  such 
a  wdi\  that  it  impossible  to  detect  the 
supports,  and  the  blossoms  without  stems 
are  provided  with  ones  made  of  stout 
wire.  All  this  is  done  so  cleverly  that 
by  the  time  the  flower  takes  its  place 
on  the  dinner  table,  or  in  the  bridal 
bouquet,  no  one  can  say  that  the  bloom 
has  received  any  attention  from  the 
hands  of  man  at  all. 

It  has  been  held  that  to  attempt  to 
give  scent  to  the  rose  is  an  undertaking 
which  is  altogether  ridiculous.  Never- 
theless the  flower  doctor  does  not  view 
the  matter  at  all  in  this  light.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  many  of  our  modern 
strains  of  one  time  fragrant  flowers  are 
more  and  more  woefully  lacking  in 
sweetness.  Some  of  the  most  lovely 
varieties  of  roses,  the  finest  kinds  of 
violets,  are  almost  scentless.  This  will 
never  do  for  the  florist;  buyers  expect 
their  roses  and  violets  to  smell  pleasant- 
ly, and  if  Nature  does  not  provide  the 
wherewithal  well,  the  deficienc}^  must  be 
made  up  somehow.  And  it  is  just  here, 
where  the  spray-producer  comes  in  so 
usefully,  hissing  out  its  sweet  vapor  in 
response  to  the  ball  pressure  over  the 
fresh  blossoms.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  doctor  is  very  careful  to  use 
only  the  finest  scent,  which,  of  course, 
has  had  its  origin  in  flowers,  and  is  a 
natural  product.  He  is  also  most  par- 
ticular in  selecting  the  right  kind  of 
fragrance  for  each  bloom,  so  that  the 
fair  lady  who  buries  her  nose  in  this 
bunch  of  violets  has  not  the  least  con- 
ception that  the  purple  blooms  have 
been  tampered  with  in  any  way.  Of 
course  good  scent  is  so  permanent  that 
its  odor  will  remain  quite  as  long  as 
the  flowers  last,  and  often  much  longer, 
making  folk  wonder  at  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  the  modern  blooms  even 
when  they  are  dead. 

One  phase  of  the  flower  doctor's  work 
it  is  not  easy,  for  a  person  who  loves 
blossoms  as  Nature  made  them,  to  write 


of  without  protest.  This  will  be  seen 
to  be  nothing  less  than  sheer  mutila- 
tion for  which  there  is.  really  little  ex- 
cuse. There  are  certain  purposes  for 
which  it  is  considered  very  desirable 
that  the  flowers  used  should  be  entirely 
white.  Popular  favor  has  declared  that 
as  a  general  rule  the  blossoms  used  for 
church  decoration,  and  the  composition 
of  wedding  and  christening  bouquets, 
wreaths,  etc.,  must  be  of  spotless  purity. 
To  this  end  your  flower  doctor  performs 
a  cruel  operation  on  the  lovely  white 
Easter  lilies.  As  is  well  known  the 
blossoms  of  these  lilies  produce  anthers 
to  their  stamens,  which  are  large  and 
most  plentifully  supplied  with  golden 
pollen.  This  golden  dust  as  it  reaches 
maturity  is  apt  to  fall  off  and  sully  the 
white  pedals,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
this  the  expert  just  as  each  bud  opens, 
carefully  removes  each  anther  with  his 
forceps,  with  the_  result  that  the  lily 
is  shorn  of  a  good  deal  of  its  natural 
beauty.  Perhaps  even  a  worse  instance 
of  this  mutilation  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  poet's  daffodil.  The  charming 
crimson  eye  in  the  centre  of  this  flower 
stands  out  in  fine  relief  against  the 
snowy  ring  of  petals,  but  in  such  a 
state  the  florist  will  have  none  of  the 
flower,  if  the  purpose  demands  a  white 
blossom.  A  dreadful  deed  again  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  doctor.  With 
a  delicate  pair  of  scissors  the  brilliant 
bordering  of  scarlet  is  trimmed  away 
from  the  cup,  and  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  narcissi  is  divested  of  its  most 
attractive  feature.  This  is  flower  sur- 
gery at  its  very  worst,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  justify  such  practices;  indeed,  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  these 
methods  will  be  held  to  be  outside  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  specialist.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween providing  a  flower  with  an  arti- 
ficial stem  and  cutting  away  its  petals, 
and  by  so  doing  destroying  most  of  its 
natural   beauty. 

It  seems  a  strange  thing  to  talk  about 
sticking  flowers  with  gum,  and  yet  this 
is  a  very  common  practice  in  the  flor- 
ist's workshop.  All  the  lovely  azaleas  in 
pots  which  delight  our  eyes  during  the 
spring  months  have  been  doctored  with 
a  vengeance.  Azalea  blooms  drop  very 
quickly,  some  time  before  the  petals  of 
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the  flower  really  begin  to  fade,  and  were 
it  not  possible  to  fix  the  blossoms  in 
some  style  or  other  the  plants  could 
hardly  be  marketed  at  all.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  flowers  from  falling  too 
quickly,  at  the  joint  Of  each  stalk  with 
the  stem,  a  wee  drop  of  gum  is  placed 
by  means  of  a  brush  which  when  dry 
holds  the  flower  firmly  in  position.  As 
may  be  imagined  the  sticking  on  of 
azalea  blooms  is  a  process  which  is  ted- 
ious in  the  extreme.  Many  fine  plants 
will  bear  hundreds  of  flowers,  and  as 
each  of  these  will  require  attention  in- 
dividually, it  will  be  seen  that  the  mat- 
ter is  no  small  one.  In  the  case  of  other 
flowers  where  it  is  known  the  petals 
are  apt  to  be  shed  somewhat  hastily,  a 
touch  of  pure  gum  here  and  there  will 
often  very  much  lengthen  the  life  of 
the  blossom.  If  this  has  been  done  with 
proper  skill  no  one  need  ever  detect  that 
the  flower  has  been  attended  to  in  any 
way. 

In   most   big   flower    stores    a   person 
with   some  knowledge  of  flower  doctor- 


ing is  usually  retained.  These  flowers 
which  look  so  fresh  were  really  not 
picked  to-day  at  all,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  been;  but 
they  have  been  stimulated  to  hold  up 
their  heads  a  while  longer  by  clever 
treatment.  Although  methods  vary 
slightly  they  mostly  consist  in  placing 
the  stems  of  the  flowers  in  very  hot 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  then  put- 
ting them  in  a  cool,  dark  cupboard  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Just  before  the  blossoms 
are  placed  on  the  display  counter  it  is 
not  an  unusual  practice  to  spray  them 
over  with  clear  spring  water.  This  pro- 
duces a  delightful  effect  of  glistening 
dew  drops  on  petal  and  leaf,  which  is 
bound  to  make  the  show  pleasant  and 
attractive  in  the  eyes  of  would  be  buy- 
ers. After  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  flowei-  doctor  does  very  much  to 
assist  in  the  meeting  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  blossoms,  which  it  is  safe  to 
say,  is  one  of  the  best  desires  which 
the  public  has  evidenced  for  a  long 
time. 


Be  Stickative 


The  fault  with  most  young  men  to-day  is  that  they 
do  not  stick  close  enough  to  business. 

The  man  who  always  tries  to  get  off  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  working  for  others  does  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  the  wages  that  he  receives,  will  never  get  ahead 
and  never  amount  to  anything  in  life. 

Every  young  man  should  through  all  his  business 
career  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  parable  of  the  faithful 
servant  and  the  reward  given  to  him  :  "Because  thou 
hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have  thou  authority 
over  ten  cities.  " 

How  many  young  men  nowadays  pay  an;^  heed 
to  this  ? 

They  all  want  to  be  great,  to  be  successful,  but  they 
will  not  take  pains  with  little  things  and  work  their  way 
gradually  to  the  top.  They  want  to  jump  to  the  top 
rung  of  the  ladder  right  away. 

A  young  man  amibitious  to  succeed  in  life  should  from 
the  very  start  make  it  clear  for  himself  that  he  must 
work  hard  and  plod  along,  every  day  accomplishing  the 
duties  belonging  to  that  d,'ay,  and  if  he  does  this  and 
leaves  no  duty  undone,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  his  reward, 
first  in  a  clear  conscience,  and  ultimately  in  success^  but 
he  must  not  expect  success  or  wealth  to  drop  down  into 
his  lap  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 


When  Shall  We  Fly? 

BY    ISRAEL    LUDLOW    IN    COLLIER'S    WEEKLY 

The  author  of  this  article,  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  has  built  a  number  of  aeroplanes  and 
devoted  his  leisure  for  years  to  the  study  of  mechanical  flight. 


WE  can  lift  ourselves  off  the  earth 
without  the  aid  of  a  balloon; 
we  can  sail  like  a  bird 
from  hilltop  to  valley  ;  we  can 
propel  ourselves  through  the  air 
with  a  motor-driven  aeroplane 
at  the  rate,  for  a  short  distance  at  least, 
of  an  express  train.  We  can  do  almost 
everything  but  flap  our  wings  like  a 
bird. 

Tt  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
problem  of  air-navigation  has  been  solv- 
ed— even  though  many  who  have  given 
their  best  thought  and  work  to  it  be- 
lieve that  flying  machines  will  soon  be 
as  common  as  automobiles.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  maintaining  equilibrium  must 
yet  be  perfected  away.  We  must  have 
aeroplanes  which  will  stay  put,  not  turn 
somersaults  or  dive  or  swerve  about  in 
a  circle;  machines  whose  equilibrium  re- 
side'fe  in  themselves  and  not  in  the  in- 
tuitive skill  of  a  clever  operator.  All 
this  is  yet  to  be.  The  important  thing 
is  this — that  the  problem  of  supporting 
a  man  and  a  machine  without  the  aid 
of  a  gas-bag,  and  of  propelling  and  guid- 
ing them,  is  longer  a  problem.  We  do 
not  need  to  invent  new  material  lighter 
than  any  we  now  have.  Steel  frames 
will  do  quite  well  enough.  All  the  es- 
sentials of  aerial  navigation  we  now 
have — in  a  crude  state.  It  merely  re- 
mains to  perfect  them. 

Mechanical  flight,  then,  not  drifting 
in  a  balloon,  is  the  goal  of  aerial  navig- 
ation. The  ballon  arrived  very  nearly 
at  its  present  perfection  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  elongated 
sometimes  almost  to  the  length  of  a 
modern  ocean  steamship,  and  a  motoi 
propeller  added  to  push  or  pull,  but 
without  some  revolutionary  discovery 
the  limitations  of  the  dirigible  balloon 
seem  to  have  been  very  clearly  reached. 
Tremendously  impressive  and  pictures- 
que these  great  floating  bags  are — such 
a  one  as  Count  Zeppelin's,  for  instance, 
hovering   over   the   Lake    of   Constance, 


420  feet  long,  driven  by  two  83  horse- 
power motors.  They  make  one  think  of 
Kipling's  ''With  the  Night  Mail"— 
that  wonderfully  vivid  story  of  a  trip 
by  airship  from  England  to  Quebec  in 
the  year  2025.  Postal  packet  162,  as  you 
may  recall,  was  40  feet  long,  though 
"the  liners  of  her  day  were  nine  hun- 
dred by  ninety-four."  She  was  equipp- 
ed with  ''Magniac's  rudder,  by  raising 
which  three-eights  of  an  inch  No.  162 
would  yaw  five  miles  to  port  or  star- 
board before  she  came  under  control 
again."  She  also  had  'Tleury's  Para- 
dox of  the  Bulkhead  Vacuum" — the 
vacuum  ''where  Finery's  Ray  danced 
in  violet-green  bands  and  whirled  tour- 
billons  of  flame."  It  was  "the  very 
heart  of  the  machine,"  Mr.  Kipling 
assured  us,  "a  mystery  to  that  day. 
Even  Fluery,  who  begat  it,  could  not  ex- 
plan  how  the  restless  little  imp  shud- 
dering in  the  U-tube  could,  in  the  frac- 
tional fraction  of  a  second,  strike  down 
the  furious  blast  of  gas  into  a  chill,  gray- 
ish-green liquid  that  drained  (you  could 
hear  it  trickle)  from  the  far  end  of  the 
vacuum  through  the  education  pipes  and 
the  mains  back  to  the  bilges.  Here  it 
returned  to  its  gaseous,  one  liad  almost 
written  sagacious,  state  to  work 
again."  But  w^e  have  no  magic- 
al Fluery  gas  to-day  to  lift  a  machine 
built  strong  enough  to  shoot  through 
the  air,  like  No.  162,  at  eighty  miles  an 
hour.  These  great  bags  are  very  cost- 
ly,  the  enormous  air  pressure  against 
their  surface  makes  them  impracticable 
as  a  general  type  of  navigable  machine, 
and  the  frail  fabric  of  the  envelope,  sen- 
sitive to  snow  and  temperature  changes, 
will  probably  not  endure  the  strain  of 
a  greater  speed  than  twenty-five  to  thir- 
ty miles  an  hour. 

An  aeroplane  must  move  through  the 
air  as  fast  as  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
to  fly  at  all,  and  the  extent  of  its  pos- 
sible increase  in  velocity  is  unknown.  Out- 
racing  the  migratory  birds  in  their  flight 
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of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  will  not 
be  an  incredible  performance,  air  being 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  f rictionless : 
and  such  a  feat  is  no  more  wonderful 
than  the  fact  that,  by  mechanical  aid, 
man  has  outdistanced  every  animal  on 
land. 

''But,"  smiles  the  skeptic,  ^'suppose 
something  happens  to  your  aeroplane, 
when  you  are  shooting  like  that  through 
the  air?'^  That  is  something  we  are  not 
worrying  about;  it  will  be  provided  for 
in  due  time  by  inventors  of  the  future. 
We  must  first  learn  how  to  fly.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  plenty  of  tragedies 
along  the  line  of  march  of  improvement. 
Men  have  risked  their  lives,  and  lost 
them,  too,  in  the  working  out  of  this  as 
well  as  others  of  the  world's  great  me- 
chanical problems.  There  was  Lilien- 
thal,  the  German  professor,  the  first — 
so  far  as  we  authentically  know — to  fly 
with  a  machine  heavier  than  air.  Lilien- 
thal  used  a  pair  of  huge  wings  with 
which  he  sailed  from  a  height  toward 
the  ground.  The  wings  were  not  flapped 
— it  was  merely  a  single-plane  aero- 
plane, constructed  as  near  as  possible 
like  the  out-stretched  wings  of  a  soar- 
ing bird.  He  brought  to  the  art  scien- 
tific research  and  mathematical  formu- 
lae; he  made  many  successful  descents 
from  heights  and  a  brilliant  future  lav 
before  him;  but  one  day  a  treacherous 
gust  of  wind  tipped  the  wings  upward. 
Lilienthal,  suspended  midway,  in  much 
the  position  of  a  bird's  body,  managed 
to  throw  his  weight  forward  enough  to 
bring  the  wings  back  again,  but  he 
brought  them  too  far,  and,  dipping  sud- 
denly downward,  they  shot  to  the 
ground.  Lilienthal  was  killed.  Pilcher, 
a  young  Englishman,  a  member  of  a 
firm  of  wealthy  manufacturers,  with 
everything  to  live  for,  met  death  in  a 
similar  way  in  a  similar  machine.  In 
short,  long  experiment  has  pretty  de- 
finitely proved  that  the  single-plane  wing 
type  of  aeroplane  is  not  safe  enough 
to  be  practicable. 

Henry  C.  Rodemeyer,  a  conscientious 
workman,  known  for  his  ingenious  and 
exact  imitations  of  bird  flight  by  means 
of  kites  and  aeroplanes,  though  com- 
pelled to  be  at  his  business  at.  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  invariably  rose 
before    davliarht      and      w^ent      to    some 


swamps  beyond  Jersey  City  to  observe 
birds  in  their  natural  haunts.  He  was 
killed  recently  while  on  one  of  these 
expeditions,  by  a  train  at  a  railroad 
crossing. 

Space  forbids  calling  the  long  roll 
of  those  who  have  made  material  sacri- 
fices or  who  have  even  been  careless  of 
life  itself  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  aerial  navigation.  There  is  one, 
however,  whose  tragic  death  causes  more 
than  usual  regret,  and  whose  valuable 
services  in  his  lifetime  entitle  him  to 
the  praise  and  honor  that  should  be 
given  to  these  pioneers  in  this  science. 
1  refer  to  H.  Penaud  of  France,  to  whose 
inventive  fancy  credit  is  to  be  given  for 
two  popular  toys;  the  flying  winged  but- 
terfly made  of  tissue  paper,  and  the 
small  propeller  wheel,  which,  set  whirl- 
ing by  the  unwinding  of  a  string,  sails 
skyward.  Penaud  left  many  papers.  His 
arguments  are  clear  and  forcible;  the 
principles  he  set  forth  are  definite  and 
easily  understod;  and  his  grasp  of  the 
subject  was  so  large  that  much  which 
has  been  done  since  seems  but  repetition. 
At  times  his  writing  seemed  inspired,  yet 
people  laughed  at  his  ideas,  and  in  a 
garret,  surrounded  by  his  models,  he 
died,  before  he  was  thirty,  of  starvation 
and  a  broken  heart. 

After  all  these  experiments  we  can 
•'point  with  pride,"  as  the  politicians 
say,  to  the  fact  that  the  most  success- 
ful attempts  to  fly  have  been  made  by 
two  young  Americans,  Wilbur  and  Or- 
ville  Wright  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  These 
young  inventors  run  a  bicj^cle  machine 
shop  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  News- 
paper reporters,  special  correspondents, 
and  Sherlock  Holmes'  photographers 
hover  about  this  place  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously, but  the  Wrights  go  on  serene- 
ly- and,  thus  far,  have  kept  def?cvipt>ony 
of  their  macliine  and  pictures  of  it 
from  the  public  prints.  They  have  taken 
out  no  patents,  and,  except  for  some 
dealings  with  war  departments,  have 
shown  no  desire  to  put  it  on  the  market. 
It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that 
they  have  constructed  an  aeroplar^e 
whicli  lias  floAvn,  on  several  occasions, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  for 
a  period  of  nearly  an  hour.  Nothing 
equal  to  this  has  been  done  either  here 
or  abroad.     Santos-Dumont,  who  recent- 
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ly  deserted  his  balloons  for  motor-driven 
aeroplanes,  has  flown  in  a  straight  line 
a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  feet, 
but  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  machine 
from  turning  in  a  circle,  owing  to  the 
gyroscopic  effect   of  a  single   propeller. 

The  Wright  brothers  began  their  ex- 
periments in  1901.  One  of  them,  con- 
fined to  his  room  by  a  long  illness,  amus- 
ed himself  by  reading  all  that  he  could 
find  on  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation. 
When  he  was  well,  he  and  his  brother 
went  to  work.  The  found  from  their 
experiments  in  the  field  that  many  of 
the  accepted  theories  did  not  work  out, 
and  gradually  they  worked  out  laws  for 
themselves. 

There  have  been  many  surmises  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  secrecj',  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
done  what  they  have  claimed  to  do.  The 
inventors  are  said  to  have  stated  that  if 
individuals  with  a  technical  knowledge 
of  aeronautics  saw  their  invention  they 
could  duplicate  it,  and  the  reward  which 
should  rightly  be  theirs  would  go  to 
others.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
patents  on  aeroplanes  and  kites,  and  it 
it  unlikely  that  if  the  details  of  the 
Wright  brothers'  invention  were  known 
they  would  rightly,  or  wrongly,  be 
swamped  with  infringement  lawsuits  and 
other  legal  complications.  Or  it  may 
be  possible  that  no  patent  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  form  of  their  apparatus,  per- 
haps, being  another  instance  of  Solo- 
mon's saying,  ''There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  This  should  in  no  wise 
dim  their  credit  for  being  the  first  in- 
dividuals actually  to  have  flown  with  a 
motor-driven  aeroplane,  for,  even  if  their 
aeroplane  had  been  pre\dously  built  by 
others  in  a  model  form,  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  building  a  small- 
sized  model  which  will  fly  and  consruc- 
ting  a  full-sized  aeroplane  which  will 
repeat  the  performance  carrying  a  pas- 
senger. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone,  has  been  great- 
ly interested  of  late  years  in  aerial 
navigation,  and  has  made  many  experi- 
ments with  his  tetradral  kites.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  lightest  form  of 
aeroplane  known,  when  the  ratio  of 
weight  supported  by  a  given  extent  of 
surface  is  considered.     A  large  kite  of 


his  construction,  called  the  Frost  Kling, 
weighing  only  sixty-one  pounds,  carried 
a  man  holding  on  to  the  kite  string 
about  thirty  feet  into  the  air,  which,  of 
course,  was  not  the  limit  of  height  he 
might  have  reached  had  he  desired  to 
go  higher. 

To  the  late  Professor  Langley,  who 
was  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, we  are  indebted  for  the  first  com- 
pilation of  reliable  tables  showing  air 
pressure  on  an  aeroplane  at  different 
speeds  and  at  various  angles  of  inclina- 
tion to  the  surface  of  a  moving  plane 
and  other  basic  facts.  Owing  to  his 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  Congress 
was  impressed  sufficiently  to  pass  an 
appropriation  a  number  of  years  ago  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  promote  aerial 
navigation.  With  this  money  at  his  dis- 
posal, Professor  Langley  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments,  and  statistics  as 
to  the  amount  of  supporting  surface  and 
necessary  speed  of  travel  of  an  aero- 
plane are  at  the  disposal  of  any  experi- 
menter on  application  to  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  Experimenters  will  find 
that  these  laboratory  tables  do  not  al- 
ways jibe  with  their  work  in  the  field,, 
but  ther  are,  nevertheless,  extremely 
useful. 

Professor  Langley  construced  several 
model  motor  aeroplanes;  one  flew  a  dis- 
tance of  there-quarters  of  a  mile.  lie 
then  constructed  a  full-sized  aeroplane, 
and  twice  launched  it,  with  C.  M.  Man- 
ly, a  mechanical  engineer,  as  aviator. 
The  launching  apparatus,  whose  object 
was  to  give  initial  sped  to  the  aeroplane, 
resembled  somewhat  in  principle  an 
ancient  cross-bow.  On  both  occasions 
the  aeroplane  was  caugiit  and  par  li ally 
wrecked  by  some  part  of  the  launching 
apparatus.  Mr.  Manly  states  tlial  the 
launching  apparatus  for  the  model  aero- 
planes worked  successfully  thirty  or 
forty  times,  and  that  the  larger  launch- 
ing apparatus  was  its  exact  duplicate 
on  an  increased  scale,  and  was  the  point 
where  failure  was  least  expected.  The 
Government  funds  were  exhausted.  Pro- 
fessor Langley  had  none  of  his  own 
to  use  for  that  purpose,  and  the  experi- 
ments were  discontinued.  Shortly  af- 
terward he  died,  firmly  believing  that  he 
had  constructed  a  practical  man-carry- 
ing aeroplane. 
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The  equilibrium  of  the  Langley  aero- 
plane was  good,  but  this  type,  in  which 
two  planes  are  merely  set  one  back  of 
the  other,  is  not  as  strong  as  the  double- 
decker,  superimposed-planes  type.  Hiram 
Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the  Maxim  gans, 
built  an  aeroplane  weighing  eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  capable  of  carrying  three 
passengers,  with  a  steam  engine  of  243 
horse-power.  A  trail  flight  was  attempt- 
ed which  was  unsuccessful.  The  machine 
rose  in  the  air,  fell  sidewise,  and  was 
wrecked. 

Many  expedients  have  been  adopted 
to  raise  aeroplanes  from  the  ground,  that 
their  equilibrium  in  flight  might  be 
tested.  Professor  Montgomery  of  Cali- 
fornia carried  his  aeroplane  one  of  two 
thousand  fet  up  in  the  air  by  a  hot-air 
balloon  and  then  cut  loose.  Chanute  of 
Chicago  jumped  from  the  top  of  the 
sand  hills  and  others,  like  Dr.  Bell,  flew 
their  inventions  as  kites. 

My  own  aeroplane,  flown  as  a  kite 
over  the  Hudson  River  with  a  tug  to 
tow  it,  carried  Charles  K.  Hamilton,  a 
professional  balloonist,  on  one  of 
its  trials  to  a  height  of  six  hundred  feet. 
This  aeroplane,  though  it  differed  con- 
siderably from  a  bird-like  form,  had 
many  of  the  principles  of  bird  and  fish 
movements  in  it.  It  consisted  of  tAvo 
sets  of  superposed  planes,  set  one  be- 
hind the  other.  By  the  use  of  truss- 
bracing  with  steel  wires  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  680  square  feet  of  supporting 
surface  in  an  aeroplane  weigliing  150 
pounds. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  engaged  to  fly  the 
aeroplane  in  Florida  last  summer  on 
the  beach  near  Jacksonville,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  pleasantry  two  members  of 
the  automobile  club  and  myself  decided 
to  try  a  flight  together.  M  the  last 
moment  I  insisted  on  trying  the  machine 
alone  first.  The  aeroplane,  attached  by 
a  long  rope  to  two  autom.obiles,  rose 
when  they  started  like  a  kite.  The  line 
of  movement  was  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and 
wlien  the  apex  was  reached  the  aero- 
plane came  to  an  even  keel  and  rode 
steadily,  with  a  slight  rolling  motion,  as 
if  it  were  riding  feathery  billows.  It 
was  exciting  and  rather  alarming,  but 
in  a  few  moments  the  feeling  of  exhilar- 
ation dominated,  and  I  seemed  to  be 
flr-atin^i'.    easily    and    securely,    upon    ihe 


air.  I  was  just  becoming  used  to  the 
rush  of  wind  past  the  planes  and  through 
the  braces  and  beginning  to  look  down 
at  the  automobiles  and  get  my  bearings 
generally,  when  there  came  a  crack  just 
(o  my  left  in  the  rear  of  the  forward  set 
of  planes.  A  wire  brace  had  snapped. 
One  wire  after  another  gave  way,  the 
forward  planes  b.ent  upward,  and  the 
machine,  losing  its  buoyancy,  began  to 
fall.  I  had  no  sensation  of  falling.  In 
the  few  moments  that  clasped  between 
the  breaking  of  the  wires  and  striking 
the  beach,  a  little  over  a  hundred  feet 
beneath,  I  watched  the  wires  snap,  the 
bamboo  frame  break,  heard  the  con- 
fused shouting  of  the  spectators,  and 
then  came  the  sensation  of  tremendous 
blow. 

One  cause  of  break  was  that  I  had 
been  compelled  to  use  iron  instead  of 
steel  wire  in  construction;  another  was 
the  swift  air  current,  which  in  Florida, 
a  short  distance  above  the  ground 
blows  at  a  greatly  accelerated  speed.  It 
was  into  this  swift  air  current  the  aero- 
plane sailed,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
tied  fast  to  the  automobiles,  it  might 
have  risen  higher  without  collapsing. 
Here  was  a  defect  that,  obviously,  could 
be  remedied  by  building  of  stronger  ma- 
terial. I  believe  that  when  a  motor 
and  propellers  are  added  to  this  aero- 
plane it  will  be  a  successful  dirigible 
flying  machine. 

Interesting  as  all  flying  machine  ex- 
periments must  be  to  those  who  make 
them.,  from  the  point  of  view  either  of 
science  or  spc^rt,  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  requires  that  real 
advances  in  the  art  should  become  pub- 
lic property  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
with  this  end  in  view  that  the  Aero  Club 
of  America  recently  began  to  raise  by 
subscription  a  large  fund  from  which  it 
will  offer  a  prize  and  expend  money  for 
experimental  purposes.  Among  other 
prizes  which  are  now  awaiting  success- 
ful '^ flyers'  are  the  following:  ''London 
Daily  Mail,"  $50,000  for  a  flight  from 
London  to  Manchester  in  twenty-four 
hours;  ''The  Car,"  $2,625  for  the  long- 
est distance  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
year  1907;  Brooklands  Automobile  Rac- 
ing Club,  $12,500  for  a  flight  of  three 
miles;  Barnum  &  Bailey,  "$10,000  and 
an    engagement";    Adams    Manufactur- 
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ing  Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
Antoinette  engine,  $10,000;  Ruinart 
Pere  &  Fils,  $2,500  for  a  flight  across 
the  English  Channel;  Paris  ^' Matin," 
$50,000  to  the  winners  of  an  aerial  race 
in  Franch  in  1908;  the  * '  Deutsch-Arch- 
deacon, ' '  $10,000  to  the  first  aviator  who 
flies  a  kilometer  in  a  closed  circuit. 
When    the   goal   of   aerial   locomotion 


lias  been  gained  a  change  in  civilization 
and  human  customs  will  take  place 
greater  than  that  brought  about  by  the 
locomotive  and  the  steamboat.  A  new 
world,  the  sky,  will  be  opened;  a  new 
point  of  view  will  be  given  to  the  pain- 
ter and  the  poet,  and  there  will  be  an 
awakening  to  a  broader  and  closer  in- 
ternational fellowship. 


Last  Days  of  the  Fur-Seal 

BY    P.    T.    McGRATH    IN    THE    TECHNICAL  WORLD 

The  Bering  Sea  fur-seals  have  been  the  subject  of  many  international  disputes.  In  1892  these  dis- 
putes were  finally  settled  by  arbitration  at  Paris.  So  gieat  has  been  the  slaughter  during  recent 
years  on  the  seals  that  these  animals  are  now  nearing  extermination  and  a  call  is  made  for  the 
revision  of  the  regulations  of  the  f  aris  Tribunal. 


TkiEi  long  fight  over  the  famous  Behr 
ing  Sea  seal  fishery  is  again  about 
to  be  re-opened  diplomatically, 
and  this  fact  once  more  directs  popu- 
lar attention  to  an  industry  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  literary  pro- 
ductions— in  prose  and  poetry,  fact  and 
fiction —  than  any  othei  marine  pur- 
suit known  to  man  in  modern  times. 
Kipling  has  immortalized  it  in  his 
''Rhyme  of  the  Three  Sealers,"  Jack 
London  in  the  *^Sea  Wolf,"  and  a  host 
of  lesser  penmen  have  made  it  the  theme 
of  their  writings;  and  an  international 
arbitration  at  Paris  in  1892  provided 
such  a  number  of  publications  on  its 
more  technical  features  as  would  form 
:i  libiary  in  themselves. 

These  fur-seals  of  the  north  Pacific 
dilfer  in  many  essentials  from  the  hair- 
seals  of  the  north  Atlantic.  The  pelts 
of  the  former  make  the  valuable  seal- 
skin sacques  of  the  women  of  fashion, 
while  those  of  the  latter  are  converted 
into  her  dainty  gloves,  footwear  and 
pocketbooks.  The  fur-seal  herds  on 
rocky  Alaskan  islets  and  brings  forth 
its  young  on  these  flinty  foreshores, 
then  swims  for  thousands  of  miles 
through  the  surrounding,"  ocean,  pursu- 
ing its  favorite  food.  The  hair-seal 
herds  on  the  naked  ice-floes  oiBf  Labra- 
dor, drops  its  offspring  into  a  snowy 
bed  there,  and  when  the  south-speeding 


fioes  are  melted  by  the  Gulf  stream, 
takes  to  the  water  and  vanishes,  its 
movements  for  ten  months  of  the  year 
being  unknown.  The  fur-seal's  skin  is 
to-day  worth  $125,  requiring  four  to 
make  a  lady's  coat,  and  the  annual  kill 
is  about  40,000.  The  hair-seal's  hide 
fetches  but  $25,  is  turned  to  a  variety 
of  purposes,  and  the  annual  catch  is 
about  300,000 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number"  of 
seals  taken  in  the  Pribyloff  Islands  be- 
tween 1870  and  1900  was  about  2,200,- 
000,  and  by  pelagic  hunting  in  Behring 
Sea  during  the  same  period  about  700.- 
000  moie.  Since  1890  the  catch  has  been 
nnich  1  educed  through  the  seal  herds 
being  depleted  by  killing  them  with 
guns,  spears  and  other  weapons.  The 
total  value  of  the  seals  taken  from 
these  Alaskan  waters  in  thirty  years  by 
the  Alaskan  company  and  independent 
operators  must  have  exceeded  $30,000,- 
000,  and  as  the  United  States  paid  only 
$7,000,000  for  Alaska  itself  in  1867,  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  a  good  bargain  that 
transaction  was  for  the  fur  companies. 
At  the  annual  sale  of  seal  skins  in  Lon- 
don in  December,  1905,  some  18,000 
vskins  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$100  a  skin.  The  prices  show  a  high 
water  mark,  and  none  but  a  millionaire 
can  afford  to  buy  these  garments  in 
the  future.     The  supply  has  reached  its 
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lowest  level,  there  being  only  40,000  fur 
seal  skins  throughout  the  world. 

The  slaughter  of  the  fur-seal  is  a 
cruel  and  ghastly  business.  Two 
methods  are  generally  employed — the 
surrounding  or  '^ driving"  them  on  land 
and  clubbing  them  on  the  head,  or 
spearing  them  in  the  water,  the  latter 
being  the  ''pelagic"  fishing  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  press  and  diplomatic 
dispatches  relating  to  this  industry.  The 
killings  on  the  land  are  only  possible 
where  rookeries  exist,  and  therefore  can 
only  be  legitimately  practiced  by  the 
lessees,  who  hold  concessions  over  the 
islands  where  the  seals  herd.  The  Can- 
adians, as  their  country  possesses  no 
rookery,  have  to  prosecute  the  pelagic 
sealing  exclusively,  and  this  they  can  do 
legally  unless  they  invade  the  closed 
area  fixed  by  the  Paris  Arbitration  of 
1892,  around  the  Pribyloif  Islands. 

By  the  hii-ed  employees  of  the  sealing 
company  the  ci  eatures  are  killed  by  first 
driving  them — young  seals,  preferably 
—from  the  rookery  to  the  ''killing 
grounds"  inland,  where  they  can  be 
slaughtered  conveniently  to  the  salt 
houses  where  the  skins  are  pickled,  and 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  herd  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  bloodshed  and  excite- 
ment. This  driving  is  a  terrible  busi- 
ness. The  seal  has  no  feet  fit  for 
walking,  being  able  only  to  flop,  wob- 
ble and  hitch  itself  painfully  along  by 
means  of  its  flippers,  for  it  is  really  a 
nuvrine  mammal,  its  natural  habitat  is 
the  ocean,  and  it  only  comes  to  land  to 
produce  its  young.  Often  the  seals  die 
from  sheer  exhaustion  during  the 
''drive."  and  are  skinned  as  they  lie, 
but  the  chief  killing  is  done  as  stated, 
the  men  stunning  their  victims  by  means 
of  ))](>ws  on  the  head  and  tlien  removing 
the  skins  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  the  seals  are  often 
skinned  alive.  Many  hunters  clairn  it 
ig  easier  to  remove  the  pelt  in  that  way, 
as  in  the  poignant  agony  the  creature 
suffers  it  draws  its  muscles  away  from 
the  sharp  steel,  which   tears   aways  the 


flesh  from  the  hide,  so  that  the  seal 
assists  in  parting  with  its  own  coat. 

Scaicely  less  horrible  is  the  pelagic 
sealing,  in  which  open  sea  pursuit  of 
them,  the  most  wanton,  indiscriminate 
killing  of  old  and  young,  male  and  fe- 
male, goes  on.  It  is  not  until  after  the 
"pups"  are  about  a  week  old  that  the 
mother  ventures  out  to  sea  in  search  of 
food.  After  feeding  she  usually  lies  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  asleep,  and 
while  there  I'eposing  the  hunter  spears 
her.  Or  the  father  will  go  out  with  her, 
and  their  olispring  accompany  them  as 
these  grow  bigger,  and  then  whole 
families  will  be  wiped  out  at  a  time. 
Frequently  almost  the  entire  catch  of 
a  schooner  will  consist  of  females  and 
pups,  and  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  slaughtered  in  this  manner,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wounded  which  escape, 
but  die  a  slow  death  in  the  water  after, 
and  are  lost  with  their  skins,  the  fear 
that  the  industry  is  destined  to  speedy 
extinction  is  by  no  means  an  unreason- 
able one.  This  is  the  cause  that  in- 
spires the  frequent  demands  for  a  revi- 
sion of  the  sealing  regulations  of  the 
Paris  award  and  the  advocacy  in  some 
quarters  of  the  internationalizing  of  the 
seal  herds  and  the  killing  of  a  prescrib- 
ed number  annually. 

The  schooners  are  stout,  staunch, 
wooden  crafts,  many  of  them  built  in 
Maine  or  Nova  Scotia  and  sailed  round 
Cape  Horn  to  Vancouver  to  be  employ- 
ed in  this  industry.  They  aie  crewed 
largely  by  Newfoundlanders  and  Cape 
Bretoners,  who  cross  the  continent  to 
engage  in  the  pursuit,  being  attracted 
by  the  pecuniary  advantages  offered,  un- 
dismayed by  the  perils  of  the  sea  or  the 
hazards  of  such  a  venture.  The  little 
schooneis  carry  a  white  crew  to  work 
them  and  partly  to  hunt,  and  a  number 
of  Indians  to  hnnt  pxclusivoly,  the  latter 
bringing  along  their  native  canoes  which 
they  work  with  paddle  and  a  sail,  two 
men  in  each  canoe,  with  sometimes  a 
native  woman  as  "steersman,"  The 
value  of,  the  skins,  and  the  comparative- 
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ly  small  capital  with  which  the  indus- 
try can  be  prosecuted — for  only  sailing 
crafts  are  used — make  it  a  favorite  pur- 
suit for  the  illicit  sealers  also,  who  fre- 
quently outwit  the  cruisers  of  the  in- 
terested powers,  invade  the  rookeries 
and  slaughter  great  numbeis,  or  harry 
the  swimming  herds  and  secure  very 
substantial  plunder,  indeed,  thereby. 

The  most  famous  of  these  poachers 
was  Hansen,  *Hhe  iVi^'g'  Dutchman," 
and  hero  of  many  daring  exploits.  In 
1884,  when  chased  by  the  U.  S.  cutter 
Curwin  he  sailed  his  schooner,  the 
Adele,  over  a  shoal,  while  the  cutter, 
racing  after  him,  grounded  there  and 
he  escaped.  Another  time  he  and  his 
men  landed  at  St.  Paul  Island,  menaced 
the  alert  guard  with  rifles,  and  carried 
off  nearly  a  thousand  skins  from  the 
sialt  houses  in  which  they  lay  stored. 
Later  still  he  and  his  crew  raided  the 
rookery  on  St.  George's  Island  one  dark 
aiid  stormy  night,  and,  though  a  cruiser 
was  at  anchor  in  the  ofiing-,  succeeded 
in  getting  away  with  over  two  hundred 
pelts.  On  yet  another  occasion  he  made 
into  a  harbor  near  the  R assign  looker- 
ies  on  the  Siberian  coast,  apparently 
as"  if  damaged  and  de.siring  to  refit,  anrl 
under  cover  of  night  looted  a  near-by 
sealery  and  made  oft'  with  a  liberal  stock 
of  pelts,  being  far  bej^ond  the  horizon 
when  the  outiage  was  discovered  tlie 
next  morning.  Tiie  recital  of  his 
achievements,  outwitting  the  cruisers 
and  guards  who  pati'ol  the  seal  islands, 
v'ould  fill  a  volume,  but  in  the  end  he 
met  a  sailor's  death,  being  sunk  with 
all   hands  by  a  tempest  in   mid-Pacific. 

Kearney,  the  hero  of  Kipling's 
''Three  Pealers, "  actually  figured  in  the 
incident  upon  which  the  poem  is  based. 
In  his  schooner  be  sailed  from  Yoko- 
hama for  the  rookeries  and  raided  a 
small  Russian  island  off  Kamchatka. 
where  a  garrison  had  formerly  been 
maintained,  but  had  then  been  with- 
•drawn.  His  men  clubbed  some  seals, 
stole  some  Russian  uniforms  left  be- 
hind  and  went  on   their  way  rejoicing, 


intending  to  raid  an  ampler  section, 
where,  through  the  mist,  they  saw  an- 
other poacher  at  work.  So  Kearney 
rigged  his  men  in  the  Muscovite  uni- 
forms, improvised  a  funnel  out  of  a 
wind-sail,  converted  a  stove  pipe  into 
a  dummy  ''long  torn,"  and  moved  slow- 
ly in,  like  a  cruiser  coming  to  her 
anchorage.  The  poachers  at  work 
ashore  decamped,  leaving  their  plunder 
behind  them,  and  the  bogus  cruiser 
helped  herself  to  the  loot  which  lay 
ready  at  hand,  only  requiring  to  be 
gathered  in.  Kearney  was  .the  princi- 
pal figuie  in  many  thrilling  dramas  of 
the  industry,  exhibiting  the  recklessness 
of  the  full-blooded  mariner,  but  noAv  he 
has  retired  and  runs  a  sailors'  board- 
ing house  in  Yokohama. 

McLean,  said  to  be  the  original  ot' 
Jack  London's  "Sea  Wolf,"  is  a  third 
interesting  personage  in  the  enterprise, 
and  one  about  whom  are  woven  count- 
less stories  of  danger  and  adventure. 
According  to  report  he  commanded  an 
American  sealing  "poacher"  twenty 
years  ago  and  fired  upon  an  obsolete 
Ameiican  warship  when  ordered  to 
heave-to;  raided  the  rookeries  several 
times,  juggled  with  custom  houses  in 
entering  and  clearing;  occasionally  ran 
a  paity  of  Chinese  or  a  consignment  of 
opium  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
eventually  transferred  his  operations  to 
P>iitish  Columbia,  where  he  had  charge 
of  a  pelagic  sealer,  until  recently.  In 
1904  some  Americans  backed  him  in 
buying  a  schooner,  she  securing  a  Mexi- 
can register.  He  enlisted  a  reckless 
crew  and  started  to  raid  the  Copper 
Island  rookeries,  only  to  be  met  with  a 
volley  fiom  the  guard  which  fatally 
wounded  one  man  and  caused  the  others 
to  retire,  when  she  made  for  Victoria 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pelts  aboard 
and  was  seized  and  fined  for  infractions 
of  the  Canadian  marine  law^s. 

This  lawlessness  frequently  met  its 
punishment  in  the  killing  or  maiming 
of  the  poachers — for  the  guards  shoot 
on  sight   at  invading  gangs — or  else  in 
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their  arrest  and  imprisonment  and  the 
confiscation  of  such  seals  as  they  have 
on  board,  if  they  are  captured  by 
cruisers.  International  law  mark^  with 
most  drastic  penalties  its  disapproval  of 
seal  poaching,  and  dungeon  doors  yawn 
for  those  who  engage  in  it,  yet  such  are 
its  fascinations  and  rewards  that  the 
practice  cannot  be  stamped  out. 

Storm  and  sea  have  also  worked 
their  wrath  upon  the  sealing  crafts, 
legal  or  poaching,  as  the  elements  Te- 
spect  no  human  distinctions,  and  every 
year  sees  whole  crews  fail  to  return, 
their  vessels  doubtless  sent  down  into 
the  ocean's  caves  by  the  ruthless  temp- 
est, or  their  frail  crafts  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  rocky  inlets,  their  crews  en- 
during the  most  trying  hardships  ere 
they  reach  home,  sometimes  traversing 
hundreds  of  miles  of  storm-swept  ocean 
in  open  boats  and  at  others  having  to 
spend  weary  months  on  desolate  rocks 
until  a  rescuing  sail  heaves  in  sight. 

The  history  of  the  fur-seal  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  what  man  can  do  to 
the  denizens  of  the  deep  when  his  inter- 
ests lead  him  to  pursue  them  with 
avidity.  Before  its  skin  became  a 
fashionable  article  of  attire  in  Europe 
the  fur-seal  frequented  at  least  thirty 
island  groups  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
duiing  the  breeding  season,  as  the  Falk- 
lands.  South  Shetlands,  Galapogos,  etc.. 


while  in  the  northern  regions  it  visited 
only  the  Pribyloff  Islands  in  the  Behr- 
ing  Sea,  the  Commodore  Islands,  and  the 
little  islands  of  Sakhalin.  To  these 
places  the  fur-seals  resorted  in  mil- 
lions. So  long  as  the  supply  of  sea- 
otter  skins  continued  little  attention 
v/as  given  to  the  fur  seal.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  first  business  in  fur- 
sealskins  was  with  China,  and  that  they 
were  then  used  there,  not  as  clothing, 
but  for  covering  packages.  The  demand 
in  China  led  to  the  development  of  the 
fishery,  seals  being  indiscriminately 
slaughtered  in  thousands,  with  the  result 
that  they  were  soon  cleared  out  from 
many  of  the  islands  to  which  they  used 
to  resort,  anl  they  are  now  found  south 
of  the  equator  at  three  places  only, 
namely,  at  Cape  Horn,  on  the  little 
island  of  Lobos  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Plate,  and  on  three  small  islands  near 
Angra  Pequena.  It  is  computed  that 
between  16,000,000  and  17,000,000  of 
fur-seals  were  killed  on  the  southern 
sealing  grounds,  between  1790  and  1830. 
The  Behring  Sea  fur-seals,  as  already 
shown,  are  now  nearing  extermination 
also,  and  hence  the  call  for  a  revision  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Paris  Tribunal. 
It  is  not  a  fanciful  or  a  pessimistic  pre- 
diction that  unless  some  prompt  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  secure  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  species  the  fur-seaJ  will 
become  extinct  in  the  not  distant  future. 


Do  not  dare  to  live  without  some  clear  intention 
toward  which  your  living  shall  be  bent.  Mean  to  be 
something  with  all  your  might.— Phillips  Brooks. 


More  Red  Tape 

BY    T.    C.    BRIDGES    IN    GRAND    MAGAZINE 

All  the  world  OTer,  state-managed,  as  distinguished  from  private  enterprises  invariably  act  on  the 
letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  law.  and  seem  often  to  exist  principally  to  enforce  foolish,  irk- 
some and  extravagant  regulations.    Here  are  a  few  striking  instances. 


1  WROTE  the  other  day  to  a  Govern- 
ment Department  in  Whitehall,  ask- 
ing where  certain  information  might 
be  obtained.  Three  days  later  came  a 
printed  notice  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  my  letter,  and  informing  me  that 
it  would  ''receive  consideration."  An- 
other three  days,  and  a  second  imposing 
communication,  written  on  about  four 
times  as  mucli  paper  as  was  necessary, 
enclosed  the  address  which  I  had  asked 
for. 

In  itself  this  is,  of  course,  a  trifling 
matter.  But  it  is  an  illustration  of  a 
system  inlierently  wrong.  Any  junior 
clerk  could  have  given  me  the  informa- 
tion which  I  wanted.  There  was  no 
need  for  two  letters,  two  sheets  of 
paper,  two  envelopes,  two  postages,  a 
week's  delay.  We  may  be  a  rich  country, 
but  we  cannot  waste  time  or  money. 
No  private  person  or  public  body  can 
afford  to  do  that.  If  all  business 
houses  made  a  point  of  sending  two 
replies  to  every  query  received,  it  is 
very  certain  that  they  would  have  to 
double  their  staff  of  correspondence 
clerks,  and  double  their  stationery  and 
postage  bills. 

The  worst  of  that  hide-bound  official- 
ism which  we  have  come  to  call  red  tape 
is  the  ridiculous  waste  of  time  and 
money  which  it  entails.  A  case  recently 
reported  from  Dover  illustrates  this. 
In  May  last  a  requisition  was  received 
at  the  Dover  military  headquarters  from 
Newhaven  for  some  safety  matches. 
Headquarters  wasted  a  stamp  in  writ- 
ing back  asking  if  they  could  not  be 
obtained  locally.  "No,"  was  the  reply, 
at  the  cost  of  a  third  stamp.  (You 
mustn't  use  post  cards  when  corres- 
ponding with  a  Government  Depart- 
ment.) Dover  thereupon  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion. Two-pence  half-penny  was  ex- 
pended on  a  package  of  a  dozen  boxes 
of  matches,  and  this  was  despatched  by 
passenger  train,  labelled  * ^ explosives, " 
the  consequent  cost  of  carriage  being 
half-a-crown. 


Municipal  "red  tape"  is  every  atom 
as  binding  as  the  brand  familiar  in  Gov- 
ment  offices.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  War  Office  itself  could 
match  some  of  the  doings  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Last  autumn  the 
parishioner  of  a  Lincolnshire  village 
applied  to  the  Horncastle  Board  of 
Guardians  for  leave  to  pull  down  a  ruin- 
ous old  cottage  and  sell  the  materials. 
Horncastle  gave  its  consent  readily,  but 
when  sanction  was  requested  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  latter  di- 
rected that  a  further  parish  meeting 
should  be  held  to  give  its  consent  to 
the  sale.  This  necessitated  taking  a 
poll  of  the  whole  parish.  The  poll  cost 
three  pounds,  which  was  just  about 
three  times  what  the  materials  of  the 
old  cottage  realized. 

It  was  at  an  Urban  Council  audit,  at 
another  Lincolnshire  town,  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  auditor  and 
five  clerks  spent  a  whole  hour  in  dis- 
cussing how  a  half -penny  should  be  dealt 
with.  The  banks  refusing  to  take  half- 
pennies, the  auditor  thereupon  contend- 
ed that  they  should  accordingly  be 
brought  forward.  The  clerks  told  him 
that  the  custom  of  the  previous  auditor 
had  been  to  mark  out  a  half-penny 
balance.  The  new  auditor,  however, 
would  not  agree,  and  the  result  was  that 
after  an  hour's  hot  argument  no  decis- 
ion was  arrived  at,  and  the  audit  had 
to  be  adjourned  for  a  week.  This  de- 
lay, of  course,  necessitated  double  rail- 
way fares  and  other  expenses,  to  say 
nothing   of   the   waste   of   time. 

The  Median  rule  that  all  municipal 
accounts  must  be  audited  sometimes 
leads  to  ludicrous  results.  The  only  ex- 
pense of  the  Parish  Council  of  Queen 
Camel,  a  Somersetshire  village,  for  a 
recent  year  was  2s.  2d.  for  a  cheque 
book.  Yet  the  account  had  to  be  taken 
to  Win  canton,  eight  miles  away,  to  be 
audited,  thus  necessitating  a  five-shill- 
ing  stamp,   seven-and-sixpence   for  hire 
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of  a  conveyance,  and  a  man's  time  for 
more  than  half  a  day. 

It  was  in  another  South  Country  vil- 
lage that  a  half-penny  thimble  was  re- 
quired for  a  child  in  the  elementary 
school.  It  took  eighteen  separate  com- 
munications between  the  schoolmaster, 
the  school  correspondent,  the  County 
Office,  and  the  tradesman  before  the 
thimble  was  officially  procured,  and  paid 
for  by  a  banker's  order.  The  expendi- 
ture in  stamps  alone  was  eighteen-pence, 
so  even  if  no  account  be  taken  of  sta- 
tionery and  time,  that  thimble  cost  the 
ratepayers  thirty-seven  times  its  actual 
value. 

xA.lmost  all  government  departments 
seem  to  be  imbued  with  a  purely  Orien- 
tal disregard  of  the  flying  hours.  The 
son  of  a  friend  of  the  writer  wrote  for 
a  nomination  which  would  give  him  the 
privilege  of  entering  for  a  certain  civil 
service  examination.  He  received  the 
usual  official  letter  to  the  effect  that  his 
communication  had  been  received  and 
would  be  attended  to  and  after  that — 
silence.  Judging  that  his  request  could 
not  be  complied  with,  the  young  fellow 
turned  attention  to  other  work.  Im- 
agine his  astonishment  when,  nearly  four 
years  later,  there  arrived  the  nomination 
for  which  he  had  asked,  but  which  by 
this  time  he  had  entirely  forgotten. 

Here  is  another  similar  case.  The 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  Vestry  applied  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  sanc- 
tion the  hire  of  a  boardroom.  There 
was  no  reply,  and  as  months  grew  to 
years  the  Vestry  began  to  believe  that 
they  never  would  get  one.  At  last, 
after  three  and  a  lialf  years,  the  chair- 
man announced  that  the  long-looked  for 
reply  had  arrived.  Amid  suppressed  ex- 
citement he  opened  the  letter,  and  read 
that  the  Board  requested — further  in- 
formation ! 

When  dealing  with  a  Government  de- 
partment never  omit  to  comply  with  all 
the  forms.  An  official  is  not  permitted 
to  exercise  any  imagination.  A  gen- 
tleman sent  to  Somerset  House  a  form 
declaring  that  his  dead  brother  had  left 
as  kin  his  mother,  a  widow.  After  a 
few  days  the  form  came  back.  He  must 
swear  to  the  words,  **  Lawful  and  na- 
tural mother."  He  complied,  but  this 
was  not  the  end  of  it.     Back  came  the 


form  once  more  with  an  intimation  that 
it  was  not  enough  that  he  should  declare 
his  mother  to  be  a  widow.  Oath  must 
be  made  that  her  husband  was  dead! 

Here  is  another  similar  case.  Army 
officers  can  only  draw  their  pay  by  fill- 
ing up  a  certain  form  which  is  intended 
to  show  how  they  are  actually  alive  at 
the  date  at  which  it  is  presented.  Some 
little  time  ago  a  certain  officer  applied 
for  pay  due  for  the  past  three  months 
— namely,  January,  February,  and 
March.  But  he  was  unwise  enough  to 
send  in  only  the  form  of  proof  that  he 
was  alive  in  March.  As  a  result  be  re- 
ceived pay  for  that  one  month.  Pre- 
sumably, from  an  official  point  of  view, 
he  was  dead  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. / 

Every  Government  office  has  official 
forms  ready  for  any  and  every  emei- 
gency.  During  the  South  African  war  a 
lady  residing  in  India,  who  had  heard 
from  a  private  source  that  her  husband 
liad  been  killed,  wrote  to  the  War  Of- 
fice for  confirmation  of  the  report.  Back 
came  a  printed  form,  in  which  these  and 
about  twenty  other  questions  were  ask- 
ed: 

(1)  Who  was  your  husband? 

(2)  What  regiment  did  he  belong  to? 

(3)  Where   is   he    stationed   now? 

(4)  Where  was  he  last  heard  of? 

(5)  If  dead,  where  did  he  die? 

(6)  What  is  your  object  in  enquiring 
about  him? 

At  the  end  of  the  document  was  a  note 
to  the  effect  that,  unless  these  ques- 
tions were  answered  fully,  the  applicant 
need  expect  no  reply.  To  do  the  War 
Office  justice,  it  must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  the  sending  of  this  communica- 
tion, under  the  circumstances  a  positive- 
ly brutal  one,  was  evidently  the  work 
of  some  understrapper.  By  the  same 
mail  the  lady  received  official  notifica- 
tion of  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Speaking  of  the  love  of  the  official 
for  printed  forms  brings  to  mind  a  de- 
licious little  story  of  the  late  South 
African  war.  The  commander  of  a  vol- 
unteer force  sent  up  to  the  War  Of- 
fice the  name  of  a  well-known  Welsh 
clergyman  as  chaplain.  Back  came  a 
form  half  a  yard  long  with  a  string  of 
printed  questions.  The  age,  place  of 
birth,  experience,  character,  etc.,  of  the 
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candidate  were  all  subjects  of  stringent 
enquiry.  Among  the  questions  was  the 
following:  ''Has  the  applicant  ever  been 
in  prison?  If  so,  for  what  offence ?'' 
Naturally,  the  commander,  unable  so 
much  as  to  connect  the  idea  of  prison 
with  the  grave  and  reverend  gentle- 
man, left  the  questioned  unanswered. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  authors  of 
the  document.  A  Clerk  wrote  back  by 
return  of  post:  ''We  note  that  you  give 
no  answer  to  Question  No. —  We  hope 
that  this  does  not  imply  that  the  person 
you  nominate  has  ever  been  convicted? 
We  shall  be  glad  of  a  definite  answer  on 
this  point.".  Evidently  the  War  Of- 
fice opinion  of  parsons  is  not  a  high  one. 

"Red  tape,"  however,  is  no  mon- 
opoly of  the  British  Government.  A 
Hanover  civil  servant  was  recently 
transferred  to  another  post,  and  when 
his  accounts  had  been  audited,  a  process 
which  took  three  weeks,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  a  half-penny  was  still  due  to 
him,  and  that  he  must  present  himself 
at  his  former  post  to  receive  it.  As  the 
bare  fare  was  twelve  shillings,  he  res- 
pectfully begged  to  be  excused.  He 
Avas  then  notified  that  the  money  would 
be  sent  by  postal  order  at  his  expense. 
But,  since  the  order  cost  three  farthings, 
the  creditor  declined  to  receive  it.  The 
money  was,  therefore,  returned  to  the 
office  of  despatch,  and  by  last  accounts 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject  had 
already  cost  between  three  and  four 
shillings  in  stamps   alone. 

They  say  that  honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy. Not  always.  In  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  of  the  law  a  certain  Brit- 
ish manufacturer  of  pickles  for  export 
to  Canada  made  his  pint  bottles  hold 
a  little  more  than  a  pint.  But  when 
a  large  consignment  arrived  at  Mon- 
treal the  customs  officials  found  that 
there  was  a  law  which  provides  that  any 
package  holding  more  than  a  pint  must 
pay  duty  as  a  quart  !  Canadians  who  eat 
British  pickles  now  get  their  money's 
worth — neither  more  nor  less. 

In  France,  also,  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
too  generous.  Every  bill  posted  on  a 
French  hoarding  has  to  bear  a  revenue 
stamp,  the  value  of  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  poster.  A  coun- 
try advertiser  was  foolish  or  ignorant 
enough  to  affix  a  stamp  of  fifteen  cen- 


times value  to  a  bill  which  called  for 
six  centimes  only.  The  result  was  a 
summons  and  a  fine  of  125  francs! 

No  consideration  will  even  turn  a 
French  official  from  his  duty.  Four 
years  ago  there  was  a  smallpox  scare 
in  the  Department  of  the  Mouse,  and  the 
order  went  forth  that  all  prisoners 
should  be  vaccinated.  In  the  condemn- 
ed cell  at  Bar-le-Duc  lay  the  murderer 
Leclerc  awaiting  execution.  To  him  en- 
tered the  prison  doctor,  with  his  im- 
plements. "What  is  the  good?"  ask- 
ed Leclerc.  "I  shall  be  vaccinated  com- 
pletely in  a  few  days."  But  the  doctor 
insisted  that  he  had  directions  to  vac- 
cinate all  prisoners,  and  Leclerc  mourn- 
fully held  out  Ins  arm. 

An  absurd  story  comes  from  Mar- 
seilles. M.  Curet,  president  of  the  Mar- 
seilles Tribunal,  required  permission 
from  the  chairman  of  the  municipal 
council  for  some  trifling  formality.  Now, 
it  so  happened  that  M.  Curet  had  him- 
self been  recently  elected  to  this  latter 
office.  However,  the  exigencies  of  "red 
tape"  demanded  that  letters  should  be 
exchanged.  So  M.  Curet  wrote  to  him- 
self, politely  asking  his  own  permission, 
and  then  duly  replied  to  himself  amiably 
granting  the  permission  requested. 

If  Frenchmen  hold  the  record  as  stick- 
lers for  official  formalities  Germans 
run  them  close.  One  day  a  Bologna 
sausage  arrived  by  post  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  addressed  to  a  worthy  gentle- 
man named  Meier,  who  resided  in  the 
town.  Herr  Meier  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend at  the  custom  house,  an.l  Informed 
that  as  the  law  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  minced  meat,  he  must 
either  convey  the  sausage  back 
over       the         border  or  destroy 

it  on  the  spot.  Herr  Meier 
promised  to  take  the  sausage  to  Baals, 
on  the  Dutch  frontier,  where  he  intend- 
ed to  ask  a  cycling  club  to  a  sausage 
breakfast.  Unfortunately,  pressure  of 
business  caused  him  to  forget  his  agree- 
ment until  a  week  later,  he  received 
an  official  document  apprising  him  that 
he  was  now  liable  to  punishment. 

Poor  Herr  Meier  returned  to  the  cus- 
tom house  and  declared  that  he  would 
destroy  the  wretched  sausage  on  the 
spot.     "Nothing  of  the  sort."  retorted 
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the  officials.  ''You  promised  to  take 
it  to  Baals.  You  cannot  now  destroy  it." 
The  npshot  Avas  that  Herr  Meier,  ac- 
companied by  two  solemn-faced  S'.)ldiers 
armed  wtli  loaded  rifles,  proceeded  with 
his  sausage  to  Baals,  where  he  hastily 
collected  two  or  three  friends  and  be- 
tween them  thej^  consumed  the  cause  of 
this  trouble. 

•  The  ^'red  tape"  in  which  the  British 
post  office  is  swathed  is  trjdng  cnou.a'h. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  day  with  the  German  artiele.  In 
Dackmar  (Westphalia)  the  house  of  an 
atrisan  was  burnt  dovon,  and  he  had  an- 
other built  near  by.   The   site   lav  on   de- 


batable ground  betwen  the  districts,  of 
Warendorf  and  Caffenberg,  and  the 
postal  authorities  of  these  places  fell 
out  as  to  which  was  to  serve  the  new 
house.  As  they  could  not  agree,  neither 
would  deliver  the  unfortunate  man's 
letters.  In  fact,  he  ceased  to  exist  so 
far  as  the  post  office  was  concerned,  and 
that  although  the  postman  passed  his 
door  daily.  The  rival  offices  would  not 
even  allow  him  to  fetch  his  letters,  as 
this  miight  prejudice  the  claim  of  one 
office  or  the  other.  For  more  than  five 
months  the  poor  man  had  to' wait,  let- 
terless, until  his  case  was  decided  by 
a  higher  court. 


City  Rubbish  Turned  to  Light 

BY    M      G.    FURBER    IN    TECHNICAL    WORLD 

The  scheme  adopted  by  New  York  City  to  utilize  the  street  refuse  as  fuel  has  proved  of  marvel- 
lous economic  value  in  addition  to  its  hygenic  aid. 


A  GREAT  corps  of  street  cleaners  is 
hard  at  work  in  New  York  City, 
gathering  up  every  bit  of  rubbish 
and  making  the  streets  as  spick  and 
span  as  a  ship's  deck.  These  workers 
are  a  municipal  staff,  and  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  city  not  only  for  hygien- 
ic purposes  but  chiefly  for  economic  rea- 
sons. They  save  the  city  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  by  supplying 
fuel  for  a  large  electric  lighting  plant. 
Hundreds  of  carts,  each  carrying 
1,0'00  pounds  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends,  drive  up  to  the  plant  daily.  There, 
commences  a  thorough  sorting  and  dis- 
tributing of  the  refuse.  Picturesque 
sons  of  Italy  swarm  the  sorting  rooms, 
where  they  gather  around  the  long 
slides  down  which  the  rubbish  passes  to 
the  great  furnaces,  eagerly  snatching 
out  buttons,  rags,  and  other  odds  and 
ends  which  they  deem  valuable.  For 
these  prizes  they  pay  the  city  so  much 
a  pound  as  "rags,"  and  many  queer 
things  are  stowed  awa^  in  their  linsey 
woolsey  bags.  Occasionally  an  old 
coat  or  vest  or  a  disreputable  purse 
slips  along  the  trough,  and  is  quickly 
snatched  out  by  an  alert  watcher  who 
has  visions  of  riches  tucked  away  in 
pockets  or  in  the  compartm.ents  of  the 


purse.  These  dreams  are  sometimes 
realized,  for  both  money  and  jewels  at 
rare   intervals   are   swept  into  the  city's 


huge     heaps     of     rubbish     and 


filthv 


garbage.  All  day  long  a  stream  of  wag- 
ons and  of  sorters  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  yards  of  this  incinerator,  and  a;ll 
day  long  the  workers  are  rapidly  sep- 
arating the  combustible  from  the  non- 
combustible,  feeding  the  huge  furnaces 
with  the  former  and  disposing  of  the 
latter  in  various  ways. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the 
present  plant  and  a  smaller  incinerator 
at  Forty-seventh  street,  this  material 
was  disposed  of  by  dumping  it  into  the 
sea  or  placing  it  as  filler  on  low  land. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  disposal  in  this 
manner  has  cost  30  cents  per  cubic  yard 
and  that  this  incinerator,  treated  simp- 
ly as  a  means  of  destroying  the  rub- 
bish, will  effect  a  saving  of  $10,000  per 
year. 

Features  of  particular  interest  in 
connection  with  this  novel  plant  are  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  the  means  employed  in  hand- 
ling the  unusual  fuel.  The  fuel-conveyor 
serves  to  elevate  the  rubbish  from  the 
dumping  place  of  the  street  cleaner  to 
the    stokeholes   of   the   furnaces.  The 
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conveyor  consists  of  an  engine-driven, 
linked  iron  belt,  which  allows  the  rags, 
paper,  and  wood  in  all  forms  to  be 
passed  slowly  in  front  of  the  gang  of 
pickers  who  remove  all  rags  and  similar 
refuse.  The  remaining  refuse,  largely  of 
combustible  nature,  then  passes  to  a 
small  sorting  space,  where  the  non-com- 
bustible matter,  such  as  cans,  bottles, 
wire  springs,  etc.,  is  removed.  The 
final  sorting  place  is  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  furnace  doors,  through 
which  the  combustible  material  is  pass- 
ed at  a  regular  rate  independent  of  the 
demands  for  steam  by  the  electric  light 
plant. 

There  are  two  furnaces,  each  of  which 
is  equipped  with  a  top,  side,  and  end 
doors.  One  of  the  furnaces  is  construct- 
ed with  a  single  combustible  chamber 
and  ash-pit  ;  while  the  other  is  of  the 
two-story  type,  being  supplied  with  two 
sets  of  grates,  one  above  the  other,  and 
a  lower  ash-pit.  The  side  doors  have 
been  provided  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
kigr  any  non-combustible  material  that 
might  pass  unnoticed  into  the  furnace 
through  the  top  doors.  Bulky  rubbish, 
such  as  furniture,  etc.,  is  fed  through 
the  end  doors. 

Each  furnace  is  operated  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  other,  although  the  gases 
from  the  two  pass  finally  to  the  same 
chimney,  which  carries  the  smoke  to  a 
height  (200  feet)  sufficient  to  eliminate 
any  objectionable  odor. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  re- 
sults of  tests  made  upon  a  lot  of  rub- 
bish. In  a  certain  run  of  ten  hours  during 
which  a  total  weight  of  102,531  pounds 
of  rubbish  was  used,  the  average  horse- 
power developed  was  232.7.  One  pound 
of  rubbish  furnishes  sufficient  heat  to 
evaporate  1.6  pounds  of  water;  or  21.6 


pounds  rubbish  furnish  one  horse-power. 
An  analysis  of  the  rubbish  used,  showed 
that  43.8  per  cent,  was  combustible 
material,  and  7.4  per  cent,  ash,  while 
48.8  per  cent,  was  taken  by  pickers  or 
discarded  as  non-combustible.  Even  the 
ashes  are  made  use  of,  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  taking  them  for  fer- 
tilizer. 

Under  each  boiler,  entirely  distant 
from  the  main  incinerator  furnace,  is 
placed  an  auxiliary  furnace,  in  which 
bulky  matter  may  be  burned,  or  coal 
may  be  used  in  emergency.  Thus,  when 
the  proper  dampers  are  closed,  boilers 
may  be  fixed  in  the  usual  way.  The 
room  in  which  the  incinerator  and  boiler 
plant  are  placed  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  dynamo  room.  In  the  dynamo 
room  are  placed  all  the  apparatus  for 
using  the  steam,  also  the  steam  auxil- 
iaries, and  this  room  is  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Bridges. 

Strong  batteries  are  being  arranged 
for,  in  which  to  store  the  electricity 
generated  in  the  daytime  to  help  out 
during  the  night.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  be  able  to  run  the  big  furnaces  24 
hours  a  day  and  use  most  of  the  elec- 
tricity at  night. 

The  plant  cost  $34,000  for  the  incin- 
erator, and  $47,400  for  boilers  and  elec- 
tric generator.  It  won't  take  many 
months  to  cover  the  expense  of  equip- 
ping this  valuable  plant,  for,  besides 
saving  that  $10,000  a  year  previously 
expended  in  disposing  of  the  city's  rub- 
bish, there  will  be  the  doing  away  with 
the  enormous  coal  bill  contracted  every 
year  for  the  lighting  of  the  Williams- 
burg bridge  and  vicinity.  It  is  a  profit- 
able venture  and  one  which  other  cities 
would  do  well  to  follow. 


Someone  asked  Thomas  A.  Edison,  "Don't  you  be- 
lieve that  genius  is  inspiration  ?"  "No,"  he  replied; 
"genius  is  perspiration." 


Nearest  the  North  Pole 

BY  COMMANDER  ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  U.SN.,  IN  HARPER'S  MONTHLY 

Coniuiander  Peary's  own  account  of  his  unique  voyage,  which  established  a  new  record  in  Arctic 
exploration. 


ON  the  16th  of  July,  1905,  the 
steamer  Roosevelt,  owned  by  the 
Peary  Arctic  Club,  left.  New 
York  harbor  for  her  northern  voyage. 
This  ship,  built  by  the  club  (the  con- 
tract sig-ned  and  g-uaranteed  by  Mr. 
Jesup,  president  of  the  club,  a  year 
previously,  before  the  subscriptions  to 
the  club  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  her), 
is  the  first  American  ship  built  for  Arc- 
tic exploration.  Constructed  of 
American  timber,  in  an  American  ship- 
yard, upon  plans  which  were  the  result 
of  American  experience,  fitted  with 
American  machinery,  and  in  command 
of  an  American,  who  hoped  to  attain 
the  pole  by  what  is  known  as  the 
American  route,  the  Roosevelt  went 
north  as  a  typical  American  entry  in 
the  great  "International  Race." 

Her  course  from  the  anchorage  in  the 
North  River  to  Sandy  Hook  was  noisy 
with  the  friendly  greetings  of  every 
shore  and  passing  whistle  ;  but  at  the 
Roosevelt's  masthead  only  a  single  flag, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  fluttered  in  the 
wind,  embodying  not  only  the  American 
idea,  but  my  own  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  feeling  that  while 
it  seemed  as  if  such  a  ship,  combined 
with  years  of  experience  and  most  fixed 
determination,  must  achieve  success,  yet 
those  same  long  years  of  experience  had 
taught  the  possibility  of  so  many  hos- 
tile contingencies,  that  now  was  no 
time  for  a  holiday  display  of  bunting. 
And  here  it  may  be  said  that,  uniting 
the  sail  plan,  sheer,  and  above-water 
model  of  our  best  Maine  coasting 
schooners  with  the  under-water  model 
which  my  own  years  of  experience  in 
Arctic  navigation,  combined  with  the 
long  years  of  constructive  experience  of 
her  builder.  Captain  Charles  B.  Dix, 
(who  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work),  this  was  and  is  the  strong- 
est ship  for  Arctic  work  afloat  to-day, 
and  one  that  can  force  a  passage 
through  heavy  ice  which,  I  believe,  no 
F 


other  ship  could  negotiate.  In  addition 
to  this  the  Roosevelt  possesses  weather- 
^  ly  qualities  in  the  open  sea  equal  to 
the  handiest  of  sailing  vessels. 

From  New  York  we  proceeded  to  Bar 
Harbor  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Jesup, 
president  of  the  club,  and  ,if  anything 
were  needed  to  strengthen  my  determ- 
ination, it  was  Mr.  Jesup 's  firm  hand- 
grasp  (Ihe  last  as  we  got  under  v/ay) 
and  his  final  words — "Peary,  I  believe  in 
you  and  the  ship."  From  Bar  Harbor 
to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  where  every 
available  space  on  board  was  filled  with 
coal,  thence  northward  through  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Straits  of 
Belle-Isle;  then  lying  to  for  half  an  hour 
oii  Domino  Run,  on  th^'  Labrador  coast, 
to  send  letters  home;  then  up  the  North 
Atlantic,  through  Davis  Strait  and  Baf- 
fin Bay  to  Cape  York,  twelve  days  from 
Sydney,  the  Roosevelt  pushed  her  way. 
Here  for  the  first  time  since  the  day 
that  Mrs.  Peary,  smashing  a  block  of 
ice  against  her  iron-clad  stem,  had 
christened  her  the  Roosevelt,  the  ship 
felt  the  shock  of  Arctic  ice,  and  in  the 
preliminary  round  showed  that  she 
would  be  equal  to  her  work. 

From  my  Eskimo  friends  at  Cape 
York  I  obtained  the  present  distribution 
of  the  entire  tribe,  and  began  im.medi- 
ately  the  round  of  the  Eskimo  settle- 
ments to  pick  up  the  tried  and  trusty 
men  whom  I  had  in  mind  to  form  my 
Eskimo  contingent.  Numbers  of  these 
were  located  in  Melville  Bay,  and  we 
drove  eastward  into  the  depths  of  this 
terror  of  the  whaling  captains  as  far 
as  Meteorite  Island,  from  w^hich,  eight 
years  before,  I  had  borne  away  the 
great  Ahnighito  Star  Stone,  the  largest 
of  all  known  siderites.  Four  Eskimo 
families  were  gathered  in  here;  then 
we  turned  northward,  visiting  all  Eski- 
mo settlements,,  even  to  the  depths  of 
Inglefield  Gulf  (in  some  cases  depop- 
ulating entire  villages) ,  and  finally  >ren- 
dezvousing  at  Etah,  the  most    northern 
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Eskimo  settlement,  with  the  auxiliary 
ship  Eric.  Here  our  coal  supplj^  was  re- 
plenished from  the  Eric,  our  machinery 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  all  prepara- 
tions made  for  our  battle  royal  with  the 
ice,  which  could  be  seen  lying  in  wait 
for  us  a  few  miles  off  the  harbor. 

In  the  earliest  hours  of  August  17, 
the  Roosevelt  swung  out  from  the  har- 
bor of  Etah  and  severed  all  communica- 
tion with  the  civilized  world.  Below 
decks  the  ship  was  filled  with  coal  until 
her  plank-sheer  was  nearly  to  the  water; 
on  deck  were  over  two  hundred  Eskimo 
dogs,  and  on  the  topgallant-forecastle 
and  the  tops  of  both  forward  and  after 
deck-houses  were  over  half  a  hundred 
Eskimos — ^men,  women  and  children, 
and  their  belongings.  The  heavy  pack- 
ice  surging  down  Smith  Sound  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  good  work 
the  ship  could  do,  even  with  boiler- 
power  reduced  one-half,  as  it  was  by  the 
failure  of  the  water-tube  boilers.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  sound  from  Cape 
Sabine  southward  the  ice  was  packed  so 
densely  as  to  be  entirely  impenetrable 
to  any  human  effort.  This  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  establish  a  depot  at 
Payer  Harbor  (my  winter  quarters  in 
1901  to  1902)  which  had  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  my  sub-base,  lying  as  it 
does  at  the  head  of  cert  a 'n  summer 
navigation  in  Smith  Sound  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  prolific  game  region  of 
Buchanan  Bay. 

Barred  out  of  Payer  Harbor,  we 
forced  our  way  to  Victoria  Head,  the 
northeastern  headland  of  Bache  Pen- 
insula, another  desirable  site  for  a  sub- 
base.  Here  a  large  cache  of  provisions, 
boats,  coal,  sails  and  spars  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  house,  etc.,  etc.,  was  land- 
ed, the  work  consuming  some  ten  hours. 
While  this  was  in  progress  I  went  ashore 
with  two  or  three  Eskimos  to  a 
neighboring  valley  where  I  had  hunted 
seven  years  previously,  and  secured 
three  muskoxen.  The  arrival  of  this 
supply  of  fresh  meat  on  board  created  a 
very  agreeable  impression  upon  every 
one,  and  especially  upon  the  "tender- 
foot" members  of  the  expedition  and 
crew. 

From  Victoria  Head  nearly  to  Cape 
Eraser   almost   continuous     open    water 


was  encountered;  then  we  were  driven 
to  cover  in  Maury  Bay  to  escape  the 
large  fields  of  very  heavy  ice  which  were 
moving  rapidly  southward  before  a  fresh 
northerly  wind,  crashing  with  savage 
fury  against  the  iron  bastion  of  Cape 
John  Barrow,  under  which  we  lay.  With 
the  cessation  of  this  wind  we  squeezed 
and  hammered  our  way  up  to  Scoresby 
Bay,  and  thence  to  Richardson  Bay, 
working  the  shore  lead  and  seizing  ev- 
ery opportunity  afforded  by  the  chang- 
ing tides.  From  here  northward  the 
aspect  of  the  ice  was  so  extremely  un- 
favorable that  I  determined  to  test  my 
belief,  gained  in  my  last  four  years  of 
work  in  this  region,  that  the  Greenland 
side  of  Kennedy  and  Robeson  channels 
offers,  as  a  rule,  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  navigation  than  the  Grin- 
nell  Land  side. 

Firm  in  my  confidence  in  the  cap- 
abilities of  the  Roosevelt,  and  against 
all  the  so-called  canons  of  Arctic  navi- 
gation in  this  region,  the  ship  was  head- 
ed eastward  and  driven  into  the  thick 
of  the  channel-pack.  The  ice  encounter- 
ed was  very  large  and  heavy,  and  its 
southward  drift  inevitably  swept  us 
down.  Still,  we  made  fair  progress  east- 
ward, and  after  a  severe  and  protracted 
struggle,  during  which  Bartlett  and  the 
mate  remained  continuously  in  the  fore- 
rigging  and  I  in  the  main-rigging,  we 
broke  out  into  loose  ice  off  Cape  Cal- 
houn and  swung  directly  northward. 
From  here  to  Newman  Bay  our  course 
lay  close  along  the  Greenland  coast, 
and  we  encountered  much  open  water, 
with  only  temporary  barriers  (notice- 
ably at  Franklin  and  Joe  islands), 
which  in  each  instance  a  few  hours  of 
hard  and  skilful  battering  were  sufficient 
to   overcome. 

From  Joe  Island  to  Cape  Lupton  we 
steamed  through  completely  ice-free 
water,  in  the  teeth  of  a  stiff  northerly 
gale,  across  a  swell  which  caused  the 
Roosevelt  to  pitch  perceptibly.  West 
along  the  Grinnell  Land  coast  the  ice 
lay  densely  packed  and  without  a  break. 
Just  beyond  Cape  Lupton,  while  smash- 
ing through  a  jiarro\y  tongue  of  ice,  a 
sudden  swirl  of  the  current — which  at 
times  runs  like  a  mill-race  in  this  deep 
channel— swept    the    ice    together     in    a 
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way  that  I  can  only  liken  to  the  sud- 
den scurry  of  fallen  leaves  before  an 
autumn  breeze,  pinched  the  ship  be- 
tween the  big-  cakes,  and  smashing  her 
ag-ainst  the  ice-foot,  ground  her  along 
its  vertical  face  v/ith  a  motion  and 
noise  like  that  of  a  railway  car  which 
has  left  the  rails-  and  is  bumping  along 
over  the  ties.  Fortunately  for  us,  she 
scraped  into  a  shallow  niche  in  the  ice 
wall  and  was  hastily  secured  with  ev- 
ery available  line. 

The  entire  flurry  lasted  less  than  five 
minutes,  but  in  that  time  the  steering 
g-ear  was  almost  disabled.  The  back  of 
the  rudder  was  twisted  on  the  stock, 
the  heavy  iron  head-bands  and  fittings 
broken,  and  the  steel  tiller-rods  snap- 
ped." Temporary  repairs  were  effected, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ice  pressure  relaxed, 
we  steamed  on  round  Cape  Sumner  and 
tied  up  to  fast  ice  in  Newman  Baj',  to 
await  the  opening  of  a  lead  across  Rob- 
eson Channel  to  Cape  Union  or  vicini- 
ty. During  six  days  we  remained  in 
Newman  Bay  waiting  for  an  opportuni- 
ty to  g-et  across  to  the  Grinnell  Land 
shore,  the  northern  ice  gradually  filling 
the  bay  and  the  channel,  until  no  open 
water  was  to  be  seen  from  the  top  of 
Cape  Sumner.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
impatient  of  the  delay,  and  encouraged 
by  our  success  in  crossing-  the  channel 
at  Cape  Calhoun,  fires  were  cleaned, 
machinery  thoroughly  inspected,  and  the 
Roosevelt  driven  out  for  another  con- 
test with  the  channel  pack,  in  which, 
at  the  time,  no  pool  or  lane  of  water 
was  visible. 

Just  off  the  point  of  Sumner  a  brief 
nip  between  two  big  blue  floes,  which 
the  swift  current  was  swinging  past  the 
cape,  set  the  ship  vibrating  like  a  violin 
string  for  a  minute  or  so  before  she 
rose  to  the  pressure.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning- of  a  thirty-five  hour  struggle 
through  ice  almost  continuously  up  to 
the  Roosevelt's  rail,  and  frequently  of 
such  height  that  the  boats  hanging  at 
the  deck-house  davits  had  to  be  swung 
inboard  to  clear  the  pinnacles.  The 
battle  was  won  by  sheer  brute  insist- 
ance,  for  rarely  was  there  slack  enough 
between  the  floes  to  enable  the  Roose- 
velt to  butt  with  any  effectiveness.  On 
the  few  occasions  when   this    could    be 


done,  the  steel-clad  bow  rose  on  the  ice 
at  which  we  charged  like  a  steeple- 
chaser clearing^a  fence.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirty-five  hours,  we  forged  out  into 
a  small  pool  of  water  under  the  shelter 
of  the  northern  cape  of  Wrangel  Bay 
fifteen  miles  from  Sumner.  -During  our 
passage  we  had  been  swept  up  and 
down  the  channel  by  the  changing  tides. 

In  Wrangel  Bay  the  heavy  ice  dam- 
aged the  rudder  again,  but  did  not  keep 
us  from  forcing  our  way  to  Lincoln 
Bay.  Here  we  were  delayed  and  three 
times  forced  ashore  by  the  rapid  and 
vicious  movements  of  the  ice.'  Finally, 
escaping  and  gaining  shelter  in  a  shal- 
low indentation  just  south  of  Cape 
Union,  the  last  rush  was  made,  and 
after  several  anxious  episodes  between 
the  heavy  floes  which  were  crowding 
into  the  mouth  of  .Robeson  Channel  on 
the  flood-tide,  we  rounded  Cape  Raw- 
son,  and  steaming  at  full  speed,  fairly 
hurled  the  Roosevelt  into  a  shallow 
nook,  in  the  face  of  the  ice-foot  under 
the  point  of  Cape  Sheridan,  just  as  the 
polar  pack. closed  in  compactly  against 
the  shore. 

It  was  now  7  a.m.  of  September  5, 
and  as  I  jumped  over  the  rail  upon  the 
ice-foot,  on  my  way  to  the  summit  of 
the  nearest  hill  to  reconnoitre  the  ice 
northward  towards  Cape  Joseph  Henry, 
few  can  realize  my  feeling  of  release 
from  the  ever-present  fears  and  anxi- 
eties which  had  been  my  companions 
during  the  upward  voj^age.  I  felt  now 
that  the  risks  and  chances  of  the  north- 
ern voyage  were  past.  My  ship  might 
be  lost  by  being  forced  ashore,  as  our 
present  position  was  an  extremely  ex- 
posed one,  and  the  shore  northward 
from  here  offered  absolutely  no  shelter, 
but  we  were  not  likely  to  lose  provi- 
sions and  equipment,  and,  possessing 
these,  the  remainder  of  my  programme 
could  be  carried  out  even  should  the 
ship  get  no  farther  north  or  never  re- 
turn south.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
two  hunting  parties  of  thfee  Eskimos 
each  with  supplies  for  ten  days,  were 
sent  out,  one  to  scour  the  country  to 
the  southeast,  the  other  to  the  south- 
west; and  a  day  or  two  later  another 
party  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  Porter 
Bay   under   Cape    Joseph   Henry,     some 
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twentj'-seven  miles  to  the  north,  which 
I  had  in  view  for  our  winter  quarters, 
having-  been  impressed  by  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bay  during-  my  sledge  jour- 
ney of  190'2. 

In  the  following-  days  no  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  get  farther  north,  and 
on  the  evening  of  September  16,  with 
the  turn  of  the  flood-tide,  a  large  floe 
pivoted  around  Cape  Sheridan,  crushing 
everything  before  it,  until  at  last  it 
held  the  ship  mercilessly  between  its 
own  blue  side  and  the  unyielding  face  of 
the  ice-foot.  Its  slow,  resistless  mo- 
tion was  frightful,  yet  fascinating; 
•thousands  of  tons  of  smaller  ice  which 
the  big  floe  drove  before  it  the  Roose- 
velt had  easily  and  gracefully  turned 
under  her  sloping  bilges,  but  the  edge 
of  the  big  floe  rose  to  the  plank-sheer, 
and  ,a  few  yards  back  from  its  edge  was 
an  old  pressure  ridge  which  rose  higher 
than  the  bridge  deck. 

For  an  instant,  which  seemed  an  age, 
the  pressure  was  terrific;  the  Roosevelt's 
ribs  and  interior  bracing  cracked  like 
the  discharge  of  musketry.  The  main 
deck  amidships  bulged  up  several  inches, 
the  main-rigging  hung  slack,  and  the 
masts  and  rigging  shook  as  in  a  violent 
gale;  then  with  a  mighty  tremor  and  a 
sound  which  reminded  me  of  an  athlete 
intaking  his  breath  for  a  supreme  ef- 
fort, the  ship  jumped  upward.  The  big 
floe  snapped  against  the  edge  of  the 
ice-foot  forw^ard  and  aft  and  under  us, 
crumpling, up  its  edge  and  driving  it  in- 
shore some  yards,  then  came  to  rest, 
and  the  commotion  was  transferred  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  floe,  which  crum- 
bled away  with  a  dull  roar  as  other 
floes  smashed  against  it  and  tore  off 
great  pieces  in  their  onward  rush- 
leaving  us  stranded  but  safe.  This  in- 
cident, of  course,  put  an  end  to  all 
thoughts  of  farther  advance,  and  to 
provide  against  the  contingency  of  a 
still  more  serious  pressure  rendering  the 
ship  untenable,  all  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, together  with  a  considerably 
quantity  of  coal,  w^ere  landed,  officers 
and  crew  and  Eskimos,  including  the 
women  and  children,  working  almost 
without  interruption  for  the  next 
thirty-six  hours. 

After   this    the    principal    energies     of 


the  party  were  devoted  to  the  hunt, 
which  my  previous  acquaintance  with 
this  region  rendered  satisfactory  be- 
yond my  expectations.  A  very  consider- 
able number  of  Arctic  hare  were  ob- 
tained along  the  coast  from  Cape  Raw- 
son  to  the  western  side  of  Black  Cliffs 
Bay,  but  after  a  time  these  were  nearly 
cleaned  out  by  my  Eskimos.  Musk- 
oxen  were  to  be  our  chief  mainstay, 
and  while  my  confidence  that  we  should 
find  numbers  of  these  animals  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  the 
ship  was  justified  by  events,  I  still 
recognized  that  our  main  source  of  sup- 
ply must  be  the  drainage  basin  of  Lake 
Hazen,  the  northern  portion  of  which, 
covering  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
United  States  Range,  had  not  been 
drawn  upon  by  me  while  at  Fort  Con- 
ger between  1899  and  1902.  This  re- 
gion was  tapped  with  great  success  by 
parties  traveling  directly  overland  to 
Lake  Hazen,  and  by  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber some  250  musk-oxen  had  been  se- 
cured. The  unexpected  discovery  in  this 
region  of  considerable  numbers  of  the 
new  species  of  the  Arctic  reindeer,  five 
skins  of  which  I  had  brought  home  in 
1902  from  Buchanan  Bay  region,  lent 
special  inteiest  to  our  hunting  expedi- 
tions. The  first  specimens  of  this  mag- 
nificent snow-white  animal  were  from 
a  fine  herd  of  eleven  surprised  in  a  val- 
ley close  by  Cape  Joseph  flenry.  Sev- 
en of  the  herd  were  obtained,  including 
the  wide-antlered  buck  leader.  These 
beautiful  animals,  in  their  winter  dress 
almost  as  white  as  the  snow  which  they 
traverse,  were  found  scattered  over  the 
entire  region  from  Cape  Hecla  to  Lake 
Hazen,  and  later  westward  along  the 
Noith  Grant  Land  coast,  over  50  speci- 
mens in  all  being  secured. 

On  October  12,  from  the  summit  of 
Black  Cape,  I  saw  the  sun  set  for  the 
last  time,  down  the  misty  ice-filled  lane 
of  Robeson  Channel.  Soon  after  this, 
with  almost  the  suddenness  of  lighting 
from  a  clear  sky,  I  faced  the  possibility 
of  the  complete  crippling  of  the  ex- 
pedition by  the  extermination  of  my 
large  pack  of  dogs.  Some  eighty  of 
these  indispensable  animals  died  before 
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the  cause  was  traceable  to  poisoning 
from  the  whale-meat  which  I  had  taken 
for  dog-food.  This  meat,  to  the  amount 
of  seveial  tons,  was  thrown  away,  and 
I  found  myself  confronted,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  Arctic  night,  with  the 
proposition  of  subsisting  my  dogs  and 
most  of  my  Eskimos  upon  the  country. 
Without  my  previous  familiarity  with 
the  region,  this  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility; even  as  it  was,  it  possessed 
elements  of  uncertainty;  but  with  the 
satisfactory  start  already  made  in  ob- 
taining musk-oxen  in  September  and 
October,  and  knowing  that  these  animals 
could  be  killed  by  those  who  knew^  how, 
even  in  the  depths  of  the  great  Arctic 
night,  I  believed  there  was  something 
more  than  a  fighting  chance  for  success; 
and  in  three  days  one  hundred  and  two 
dogs,  together  with  twenty  adult  Eski- 
mos, men  and  women  and  six  children, 
went  into  the  held  in  addition  to  those 
already  out,  leaving  the  ship  almost  de- 
serted. From  this  time  until  the  7th 
of  February,  the  dogs  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Eskimos  remained  in  the 
Lake  Plazen  region,  a  portion  of  the 
men  coming  to  the  ship  during  the  full 
moon  of  each  month  with  sledge-loads 
of  meat,  and  returning  with  tea,  sugar, 
oil,  and  biscuit. 

The  winter  was  the  direct  antithesis 
of  that  experienced  by  the  Alert  in  this 
region.  Temperatures  were  comparative- 
ly high,  and  every  few  days  we  had  vio- 
lent winds  from  the  south — sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  squalls  of  a  few  hours' 
duration,  sometimes  continuing  as  furi- 
ous gales  for  two  or  three  days.  At 
these  times  leads  from  a  hundred  yards 
to  two  or  three  miles  in  width  invari- 
ably formed,  extending  from  Cap?  Raw- 
son  to  Cape  Joseph  Heniy,  and  doubt- 
less farther,  in  both  directions.  The  ice 
was  in  more  or  less  active  motion  prac- 
tically all  the  time. 

On  Christmas  night  the  ice  suddenly 
broke  completely  away  from  the  shore, 
from  Cape  Rawson  to  beyond  Cape 
Sheridan,   and   disappeared  in  the  inky 


darkness,  leaving  the  starboard  side  of 
the  Roosevelt  exposed  and  unprotected. 
Simultaneously  a  violent  southerly  gale 
began,  which  thieatened  to  tear  the  ship 
fi'om  her  moorings,  though  the  port 
anchor  and  cable  and  every  steel  and 
nianila  cable  on  board  were  made  fast 
to  the  ice-foot.  The  swell  .  heaving 
around  Cape  Rawson  from  the  mild  sea 
in  Robeson  Channel  rocked  the  Roose- 
velt pronouncedly. 

The  next  three  weeks  was  a  period  oi' 
constant  anxiety,  the  ice-pack  surging 
back  and  forth  along  the  shore  on  each 
tide,  and  liable  to  crash  in  upon  us  at 
any  time.  Every  one  slept  in  his 
clothes,  all  lanterns  and  portable  lights 
were  kept  filled  and  trimmed,  ready  foi" 
immediate  use,  and  provision  was  madie 
for  the  instant  extinguishment  of  all 
fires.  On  February  7,  Marvin  came  in 
with  the  last  of  the  field  parties,  and 
on  rounding  up  my  dogs  I  found  that 
1  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  left,  just 
enough  for  twenty  teams  of  six  dogs 
each.  A  few  days  later  Captain  Bart- 
iett,  v/ith  Dr.  Wolf,  fireman  Clark,  and 
assistant-steward  Percy,  with  twenty 
Eskimos  and  sledges ,  went  to  Hecla 
with  advance  loads  of  supplies  and  to 
reconnoitre  the  ice  to  the  northward. 
Bartiett's  report,  although  disagreeable. 
was  not  unexpected.  From  the  summit 
of  Hecla,  1,600  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
he  observed  leads  (or  open  lanes)  of 
water  extending  as  far  north  as  could 
be  seen  with  a  powerful  telescope,  while 
leads  and  pools  were  numerous  to  the 
northeast.  From  February  19  to  the  23rd 
the  entire  northern  party  left  for  Cape 
Hecla  in  four  successive  divisions.  Cap- 
tain Bartlett  going  with  the  first  divi- 
sion, and  I  with  the  last. 

When  I  left  the  Roosevelt  there  was 
a  lead  of  open  water  extending  from 
Cape  Joseph  Henry  past  Capes  Sheri- 
dan and  Rawson.  The  northern  part  of 
Robeson  Channel  Vv-as  open.  There  was 
open  water  along  the  Greenland  coast  as 
far  as  the  Black  Horn  ClilTs,  and  appar- 
ently   to    Cape    Bryant,  with    numerous 
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pools  and  leads  in  the  sweep  from  Cape 
Henry  to  Cape  Bryant.  Two  days  were 
spent  at  Cape  Heela  resting  the  dogs, 
overhauling  the  harnesses,  traces 
sledges,  clothing,  and  all  other  equip- 
ment, readjusting  teams  and  loads 
where  necessary. 

Then  on  the  28th  of  February  the  first 
party  drew  out  for  the  northern  journey, 
following  a  route  via  Point  Moss,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Hecla,  which  T 
had  selected  for  our  departure  from  the 
land,  as  likely  to  carry  us  clear  of  th(^ 
leads  extending  north  from  Hecla. 
From  Hecla,  as  from  the  ship,  the  party 
drew  out  in  divisions  on  successive 
days,  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion 
incident  to  large  parties,  and  to  econo- 
mize the  time  and  labor  of  building 
snow  houses,  one  snow  igloo  at  each 
camp  sufficing  for  the  entire  party,  each 
division   occupying  it  one   night. 

My  plan  of  campaign  contemplated 
dividing  the  route,  for  a  distance  of 
250  to  300  miles  north  of  the  land,  into 
sections  of  about  fifty  miles,  each  sec- 
tion to  be  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
party,  with  two  or  three  Eskimos  and 
their  teams  and  sledges,  who,  after 
reaching  their  section  should  continue 
to  traverse  it  back  and  forth,  continu- 
ally advancing  supplies,  and  in  this  way 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  post-road,  which 
I  hoped  would  give  me  a  final  base  or 
point  of  departure  for  the  last  stage 
of  the  journey  in  a  latitude  as  high  or 
higher  than  Abruzzi's  ''farthest."  The 
fi'equent  traversing  of  each  section 
under  this  arrangement  would  result  in 
keeping  the  trail  intact,  even  in  spite 
of  considerable  movement  of  the  ice. 
The  order  of  march  contemplated  a 
pioneer  party,  with  picked  dogs  and' 
very  lightly  loaded  sledges,  to  select  the 
best  route  through  the  rough  ice,  and 
break  a  trail  which  the  heavily  loaded 
sledges  of  the  main  party  could  follow. 

When  the  northern  end  of  the  first 
section  was  reached,  the  sledges  assign- 
ed to  this  section  would  transfer  their 
loads    to    the    other    sledges,    depositing 


any  surplus  in  a  cache,  then  return  to 
Point  Moss,  reload,  and  go  out  again  to 
the  end  of  the  section,  and  continue  to 
repeat  this  operation.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  section  the  sledges  of  this 
section  would  return  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  first  section,  and  taking  over 
there  the  loads  brought  out  by  the 
sledges  of  the  first  section,  again  turn, 
northward.  This  arrangement,  with  my- 
self in  the  rear,  where  I  could  be  in 
touch  with  everything  going  on  ahead 
of  me  and  meet  any  contingencies  aris- 
ing, presented,  I  felt  positive,  the  most 
effective  arrangement  possible,  and  one 
susceptible  of  pronounced  and  speedy 
modification  in  the  event  of  unexpected 
conditions.  Such  organization  of  parties 
is  the  ideal  one  wherever  there  is  a  fixed 
surface  upon  which  to  travel,  and  would, 
had  not  the  delay  at  the  big  lead  and 
the  closely  following  six  days'  gale  oc- 
curred at  just  the  most  unfortunate 
psychological  moment,  have  been  su- 
sceptible of  such  adjustment  as  would 
have  enabled  me,  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
noimally  open  season  last  year,  to  reach 
the  pole. 

On  my  second  march  from  the  land 
the  movement  of  the  ice  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  I  was  compelled  to  hur- 
riedly assemble  my  sledges  upon  an  old 
floe  and  wait  until  the  commotion 
ceased.  Further  on  the  doctor's  party 
was  delayed  by  open  water  and  obliged 
to  camp.  Beyond  this  the  captain's 
party  was  delayed  for  a  day  by  an  open 
lead,  and  other  leads  necessitated  de- 
touis  before  they  could  be  crossed.  This 
and  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  ice, 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trail 
having  to  be  cut  out  with  pickaxes,  made 
our  progress  slow. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  the  sun  was  ob- 
tained March  6. 

Some  eighty  miles  from  land  the 
character  of  the  going  greatly  improv- 
ed, and  1  began  to  hope  that  we  were 
through  the  shattered  ice  near  the  land 
and  on  the  less  rugged  surface  of  the 
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central  polar  area.  Leads,  however, 
were  more  frequent  and  wider. 

At  84  deg.  38  min.  north  latitude  I 
came  upon  Captain  Bartlett,  Henson, 
and  Clark,  with  their  parties,  stalled 
by  a  broad  lead  extending  east  and  west 
as  far  as  could  be  seen.  A  careful 
reconnaissance  showed  no  immediate 
prospect  of  crossing,  and  I  sent  Cap- 
tain Bartlett  and  Clark,  with  their 
sledges,  back  to  bring  up  more  supplies, 
remaining  with  my  own  party  and  Hen- 
son 's  to  get  across  the  lead  at  the  first 
opportunity.  At  this  time  the  parties 
of  Marvin,  Dr.  Wolf  and  Ryan  were 
bound  outward  from  the  land  on  their 
second  trip. 

The  lead  slowly  widened,  keeping  an 
impassable  strip  of  water  constantly 
open.  After  a  delay  of  six  days  the 
lead  (now  about  two  miles  wide)  was 
crossed  on  young  ice,  which  bent  be- 
neath our  weight  and  necessitated  half- 
loads  on  the  sledge.  Henson 's  party 
proceeded  north  immediately,  while  1 
lemained  a  day  longer  to  establish  a 
cache  on  the  north  side  of  the  lead,  and 
leave  instructions  for  the  supporting 
parties,  which  I  hoped  would  arrive  in 
two  or  three  days.  When  I  started 
north  from  the  lead  the  weather  was  s(^ 
thick  it  was  almost  impossible  to  follow 
Henson 's  trail,  and  a  westerly  wind  Avas 
blowing,  which  set  the  ice  groaning. 

At  the  end  of  three  marches  I  over- 
took Henson  at  85  deg.  12  min.  north 
latitude,  camped  in  a  dense  fog.  My 
own  igloo  was  hardly  completed  before 
it  began  to  blow  heavily.  The  ice 
quickly  responded  to  the  wind  pressure. 
Henson 's  igloo,  built  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  floe,  was  destroyed.  The  gale, 
accompanied  by  snow,  increased  in  vio- 
lence, and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion for  six  days.  At  its  close  my  ob- 
servations showed  that  we  had  been 
driven  some  seventy  miles  to  the  east- 
ward. 

Henson 's  party  was  immediately  start- 
ed northward,  and  two  Eskimos  with 
empty   sledges   were    sent    back   on    the 


trail  to  meet  any  supporting  parties 
that  might  possibly  have  crossed  the 
lead  before  the  storm,  or,  if  none  had 
done  so,  to  bring  up  the  cache  at  the 
lead.  These  men  returned  inside  of  24 
hours,  saying  they  had  been  able  to  get 
less  than  half  the  distance  back  to  the 
cache,  when  they  had  encountered  open 
water  and  completely  shattered  ice  ex- 
tending as  far  as  they  could  see  from 
the  highest  pinnacles.  It  was  evident 
that  I  could  no  longer  count  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  my  '  supporting 
parties,  and  that  whatever  was  done 
must  be  done  by  a  dash. 

At  Storm  Camp  we  abandoned  every- 
thing not  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
bent  every  energy  to  setting  a  record 
pace. 

The  first  march  of  ten  hours,  myself 
in  the  lead  with  the  compass,  sometimes 
on  a  dog-trot,  the  sledges  following  in 
Indian  file  v/ith  drivers  running  beside 
or  behind,  placed  us  thirty  miles  to  the 
good — my  Eskimos  said  forty.  Four 
hours  out  on  the  second  march  I  over- 
took Henson  in  his  third  camp,  beside 
a  lead  which  was  closed.  When  I  ar- 
rived, he  hitched  up  and  followed  be- 
hind my  hurrying  palt3^  I  had  with 
me  now  seven  men  and  six  teams,  with 
less  than  half  a  load  for  each. 

As  we  advanced,  the  character  of  the 
ice  improved,  the  floes  becoming  much 
larger  and  pressure  ridges  infrequent, 
but  the  cracks  and  narrow^  leads  in- 
creased, and  were  nearly  all  active. 
These  cracks  were  uniformly  at  right 
angles  to  our  course,  and  the  ice  on  the 
northern  shore  was  moving-  more  rapid- 
ly eastward  than  that  on  the  southern. 

As  dogs  gave  out,  unable  to  keep  the 
pace,  they  were  fed  to  the  others.  April 
20  we  came  into  a  region  of  open  leads, 
trending  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
the  ice  motion  became  more  pronounced. 
Hurrying  on  between  these  leads,  a 
forced  m.arch  was  made.  Then  we  slept 
a  few  hours,  and  starting  again  soon 
after  midnight,  pushed  on  till  noon  of 
the  21st. 
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My  observation  then  gave  87  dcg.  6 
min.  So  far  as  history  records,  this 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  north 
pole  ever  made  by  human  beings. 

I  thanked  God  with  as  good  g'lace  as 
possible  for  what  I  had  been  able  to  ac- 
complish, though  it  Avas  but  an  empty 
bauble  compared  with  the  splendid  jewel 
for  which  I  was  straining  my  life  out. 
But,  looking  at  the  skeleton  forms  of 
my  remaining  dogs  and  the  nearly 
empty  sledges,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 


drifting  ice  and  the  unknown  quantity 
of  the  big  lead  between  us  and  the  near- 
est land,  I  felt  that  T  had  cut  the  mar- 
gin as  narrow  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected. 

My  flags  weie  flung  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  pinnacle  near  us,  and 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  beyond  this  I  left 
a  bottle  containing  a  brief  record  and 
a  piece  of  the  silk  flag  which  six  years 
before  I  had  carried  around  the  northern 
end  of  Greenland. 


Two  Years  of  a  Government  that  Does  Things 

BY    CHARLES    J.    BONAPARTE    IN    THE    OUTLOOK. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attorney-General  of  United  States,  pays  tribute  to  the  eflSciency  of  the 
administration  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  outhnes  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the  President 
at  home  and  abroad  during  his  regime. 


DURING  the  campaign  of  1904  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  his  own 
State  advocated  Judge  Parker's 
election  because  the  speaker  wanted, 
and  thought  the  people  likewise  wanted, 
a  president  who  wouldn't  ''do  things." 
Doubtless  he  knew  his  own  wishes,  but 
the  result  showed  him  woefully  amiss  as 
to  those  of  the  people.  Seldom  has 
there  been  shown  more  signal  incapacity 
to  interpret  public  opinion  than  was  thus 
displayed.  In  truth,  readiness  and  abil- 
ity to  ''do  things,"  in  contrast  to  talk- 
ing about  doing  things  or  finding  good 
reasons  not  to  do  things,  have  been  al- 
ways or  nearly  always  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  found  and  liked  in  our  truly 
popular  public  men.  From  the  days  of 
Old  Hickory  (to  go  no  further  back)  to 
the  present,  the  men  really  close  to  the 
voters'  hearts  have  been  men  of  achieve- 
ments, not  men  of  promises,  nor  yet 
men  of  doubts  and  scruples;  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  owed  his  overwhelming 
victory  at  the  polls  more  clearly  and 
surely  to  the  widespread  and  well- 
founded  belief  that  he  unequivocally  be- 
longed to  the  first  class,  and  yet  more 
3mphatically  didn't  belong  to  either 
3f  the  others,  than  to  any  other  of  its 
various  causes. 

Two  years  have  now  passed  since  his 
choice  as  president  commissioned  Theo- 


dore Roosevelt  to  "do  things"  for  the 
American  people.  What  things  has  he 
done?  And  hoAV  well  or  ill  has  he  done 
them? 

The  consent,  we  may  almost  say  the 
instinct  of  mankind  has  ever  attached 
peculiar  honor  for  a  ruler  to  the  title 
of  "Peace-maker";  no  designation  has 
been  more  coveted  by  chieftains  who 
longed  to  live  after  death  in  the  mem- 
ory of  men:  pacificus  was  the  legend  on 
coin  or  arch  or  statue  which  each  holder 
of  imperial  sway  saw  most  gladly  coup- 
led with  his  name.  This  title  has  been 
conferred  on  our  president,  not  by  him- 
self nor  by  any  fiatterer,  official  or  pri- 
v^ate,  but  by  judges  no  less  competent 
than  impartial  foreigners  to  him  and  to 
us,  and  sustained  in  their  verdict  by 
tlie  assent  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
first  "thing,"  or  at  least  "the  big 
thing,"  he  "did"  after  his  inaugura- 
tion was  to  run  the  risk  of  rebuff  and 
failure  and  consequent  blame,  to  forget 
the  precepts  and  the  precedents  of  a 
policy  which  would  shut  out  our  coun- 
try from  international  fellowship  with 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  employ  all  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  a  great  nation — a  nation  too 
strong  to  be  flouted,  and  in  this  case 
too  clearly  disinterested  to  be  suspect- 
ed  of  guile — to  restore  the   incalcuable 
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blessing  of  peace  to  Russia  and  Japan 
and  the  lands  which  were  their  battle- 
field. Beside  this  great  achievement, 
his  share  in  promoting  the  peace  of  Cen- 
tral America,  in  staying  civil  strife  in 
Cuba,  in  discouraging  rebellion  in  San- 
to Domingo,  seem  trifles;  but  these 
trifles  have  served  to  spare  humanity 
no  little  bloodshed  and  miserj^,  and  to 
earn  for  his  country  and  himself  no 
little  credit  and  respect. 

A  certain  class  of  talkers  and  writers 
among  us  have  been  sorely  puzzled,  and, 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  suspect,  just  a 
little  chagrined,  by  the  honor  he  has 
thus  earned  and  enjoys.  For  those  who 
protest  against  drills  in  the  public 
schools,  against  reviews  at  Jamestown, 
even  against  tin  soldiers  as  toys,  lest 
we  and  especially  our  children  be  infect- 
ed with  '^militarism,"  it  is  an  enigma 
and  little  less  than  a  scandal  to  have  a 
man  with  a  military  record,  a  friend  to 
the  army  and  to  the  navy,  an  advocate 
of  ample  provision  for  the  National  de- 
fence, in  short,  a  true  son  of  Belial,  or 
rather  of  Moloch,  receive  the  Noble 
prize  and  be  distinguished  among  con- 
temporary rulers  as  the  friend  and  pro- 
moter of  peace.  Doubtless  all  this  ac- 
cords well  with  Washington's  admoni- 
tion that  '4f  we  desire  to  secure  peace, 
it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all 
times  prepared  for  war ' ' ;  but  these  good 
and  wise  people  have  far  outgrown  the 
antiquated    views    of    Washington. 

As  a  means  to  peace,  and  also  as  an 
end  only  less  important  than  peace  it- 
self, this  administration  has  ''done" 
some  "things,"  and  tried  or  begun  to 
"do"  more  "things"  in  furtherance 
of  the  "harmony  and  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations"  which  the  farewell  ad- 
dress declares  to  be  "recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest";  if  it 
has  not  yet  done  or  completed  all  it 
has  thus  commenced  or  tried  to  do, 
agencies  beyond  the  control  of  the  exe- 
cutive, and  in  some  cases  even  of  the 
Federal  Government,  will,  by  the  fair- 
minded,  be  blamed  for  the  failure  or  de- 
lay. "Harmony"  with  a  nation  such 
as  Japan  is  not  fostered  by  incidents 
such  as  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  child- 
ren from  the  San  Francisco  schools,  nor 
yet  by  a  discussion,  in  the  press  and  else- 
where,   such    as   that    incident    aroused; 


nevertheless  we  may  now  reasonably 
hope  that  among  the  "things  done"  by 
the  administration  will  be  counted  a 
settlement  of  this  controversy  as  satis- 
factory as  blind  and  narrow  prejudice 
may  permit.  Moreover,  when  we  seek 
"liberal  intercourse"  with  foreign  na- 
tions, it  is  VN^ell  to  remember  that  in 
such  matters  a  one-sided  "liberality" 
is  seldom  long-lived.  Again  in  the  words 
of  the  farewell  address:  "It  is  folly  in 
one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  fa- 
vors from  another":  do  ut  des  is  the 
accepted  principle  of  all  rational  and 
successful  diplomacy;  and  when'a  states- 
man is  compelled  to  approach  foreigners 
with  empty  hands,  it  is  unjust  and  child- 
ish to  complain  if  his  hands  remain 
empty.  The  justice  and  common  sense 
of  the  American  people  ought  to  be, 
and  I  believe  they  will  be,  fully  satisfied 
with  what  the  administration  has  done 
in  this  field  of  its  labor;  if  during  the 
next  two  years  it  shall,  at  last,  obtain 
(he  really  cordial  and  patriotic  sup- 
port from  public  opinion  and  other  pub- 
lic servants  for  which  it  hopes  with  un- 
wearied optimism  and  which  is  plainly 
needed  to  make  fruitful  for  good  its 
consistent  policy  in  South  America,  in 
the  Antilles,  on  the  Isthmus,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  Older  Worlds,  the  four 
years  ending  March  4,  1909,  will,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict,  bear  comparison  in  this 
respect  with  any  like  period  of  our  Na- 
tional histor^^ 

To  judge  fairly  the  "things"  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  "done,"  we  must 
have  definite  ideas  as  to  what  "things" 
the  American  people  vvished  and  chose 
him  to  "  do. "  We  were  troubled  then, 
as  we  are  still,  by  evils  incidental  to 
prodigious  National  prosperity,  and,  as 
a  resul  of  this  prosperity,  phenomen- 
ally rapid  increase  in  National  and  in- 
dividual wealth.  The  immense  masses 
of  capital  controlled  by  some  men  or 
small  groups  of  men  enabled  them, 
through  the  facilities  for  corporate  or- 
ganization afforded  by  our  laws  and 
the  facilities  for  personal  intercourse 
afforded  by  long-distance  telephones, 
wireless  telegraphy,  ocean  cables,  and 
other  fruits  of  modern  enlightenment, 
to  form  aggregations  of  productive 
wealth  so  vast  as  to  threaten  the  com- 
mercial liberties  of  our  people.     Direct- 
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ly,  these  combinations  operated  to  de- 
stroy fair  and  healthy,  by  fostering  un- 
fair and  unhealthy,  competition;  in- 
directly, they  tended  to  debauch  our 
politics,  our  press,  the  management  of 
our  corporations,  our  State  and  munici- 
pal authorities,  and  even  our  courts  of 
justice.  Enlightened  public  opinion  had 
slowly  and,  on  the  whole,  reluctantly 
reached  the  conclusions  that  these  evils 
could  not  cure  themselves  (as  many  had 
hoped  and  said  they  would),  that  no 
general  and  permanent  cure  could  be 
reasonably  expected  from  the  States, 
and  that  a  remedy  ought  to  be  sought 
in  vigorous,  even,  if  need  there  were, 
in  drastic,  action  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional  Government. 

To  deal  with  this  situation,  two  more 
or  less  definite  policies  of  action  and 
one  of  inaction  competed,  and  may  be 
said  still  to  compete,  for  popular  ap- 
proval. The  men  who  made  up  the 
things  to  be  reformed  were  clear  that  no 
reform  was  needed.  They  said,  and  say 
yet  (probably  they  believed,  and  per- 
haps they  believe  even  yet),  that  with- 
out such  combinations  and  their  inci- 
dents the  transaction  of  business  on  the 
scale  of  these  daj^s  would  be  impossible 
and  prosperity  would  disappear.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  speakers  and 
writers  advocated,  and  certain  politic- 
ians prefessed  to  advocate,  some  avow- 
edly, some  with  a  large  measure  of  self- 
decepion  as  to  their  own  meaning,  and 
all  with  greater  or  less  consistency  and 
candor,  the  destruction,  more  or  less 
rapid  and  complete,  of  the  prosperity 
which  had,  incidentally  and  indirectly 
but  undoubtedly,  created  or  fostered  the 
conditions  to  be  cured.  To  effect  this 
it  was  proposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  un- 
settle practically  all  existing  business 
relations  in  the  country  by  a  promise 
of  sudden  and  sweeping  but  vaguely 
stated  changes  in  the  tariff;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  coun- 
try or  into  hiding  by  socialistic  and  con- 
fiscatory legislation. 

Our  president  had  expressed  himself 
often  and  emphatically  in  disapproval 
of  both  of  these  policies:  he  could  not 
be  made  to  see  that  our  country  must 
go  to  Mr.  Mantalini's  ^'demnition  bow- 
wows" unless,  to  use  an  illustration 
furnished  by  facts,  a  monster  corpora- 


tion or  trust  was  allowed  to  pay  only 
six  cents  on  the  hundred  pounds  for  its 
freight  over  railways  it  controlled  when 
its  humbler  rivals  had  to  pay  eighteen 
cents;  but  neither  could  he  see  the  good 
sense  and  good  morals  of  a  policy  which, 
in  last  resort,  would  make  everj^body  in 
the  country  poor  because  a  few  people 
in  it  were  too  rich  for  its  good  and 
their  own,  which  would  kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  not,  as  in  the 
fable,  to  seek  for  them  in  her  body, 
but  to  prevent  her  laying  too  many  of 
them  in  few  favored  nests.  He  believ- 
ed that  the  Nation  could  and  should 
regulate  and  control  its  productive 
wealth  without  destroying  this  wealth 
or  making  it  unporductive ;  and,  for 
his  part,  he  was  willing  to  try  to  do 
this;  the  people  believed  as  he  did,  that 
the  thing  could  be  done;  the  people  also 
believed  that  he  was  the  man  to  do  it; 
and,  by  its  votes,  the  people  gave  him 
the  job. 

I  have  contrasted  "fair  and  healthy" 
with  "unfair  and  unhealthy"  competi- 
tion; this  contrast  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  from  the  fact  arises  no  lit- 
tle confusion  of  thought.  Every  one  in 
trade  is  supposed  by  economists,  and 
also  by  the  common  law,  to  be  ever 
striving  to  reduce  the  cost  or  increase 
the  value  of  what  has  to  sell,  so  that 
he  may  undersell  his  rivals,  while  yet 
earning  for  himself  a  fair  profit;  this 
process  is  held  wholesome  and  salutary 
by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  man- 
kind. But  our  trusts  are  usually  form- 
ed and  maintained  through  competi- 
tion of  another  kind  altogether:  they 
often,  even  habitually,  crush  out  dealers 
who  will  not  join  them  by  underselling 
the  latter  without  regard  to  profit  or 
even  cost — in  short,  by  losing  money 
themselves  that  others  may  likewise  lose, 
and  looking  for  their  profits  to  their 
undisputed  monopoly  in  the  near  future, 
when  they  can  charge  the  helpless  pub- 
lie  whatever  may  be  needful  to  recoup 
their  temporary  loss.  Competition  such 
as  this  means,  not  a  contest  of  business 
abality,  industry,  and  thrift,  but  a  con- 
test of  endurance,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
resources;  and  it  is  no  less  wasteful 
materially  than  debasing  morally  to  the 
community.  Moreover,  as  each  species 
of  vermin  has  its  peculiar  parasite,  the 
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modern  trust  has  bred  the  blackmailing 
^'independent, "  the  bogus  enterprise 
existing  only  that  it  may  sell  out,  whose 
struggle  with  the  trust  it  would 
^' bleed,"  so  far  as  genuine,  takes  shape 
in  the  same  cut-throat  competition.  In 
the  contests  of  willingness  and  ability 
to  lose  money,  the  influence,  often 
amounting  to  absolute  control,  of  the 
trusts  over  our  great  transportation  com- 
panies has  been  freely  used  and  very 
effective;  '^ rebates"  and  ' ^ differentials " 
and  discriminating  rates  generally  have 
been  the  most  useful  weapons  of  our 
huge  monopolies. 

The  present  administration  has  sought 
to  make  competition  fair  and  heaiLii- 
ful,  first,  by  trying,  so  fai.  frs  its  re- 
sources might  permit,  to  enforce  rigid- 
ly and  impartially  the  laws  which  for- 
bid and  punish  harmful  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade;  secondly,  by  ob- 
taining and  making  effective,  so  far 
as  it  could,  legislation  to  prevent  any 
form  of  discrimination  by  any  kind  of 
common  carrier  or  other  public  agency 
for  transportation.  In  both  fields  of  ac- 
tion it  has  done  much  hard  work;  and 
in  both,  but  particularly  in  the  second, 
it  has  accomplished  results  at  least  justi- 
fying their  cost.  In  large  measures 
^'rebates"  and  their  like  now  belong 
to  the  past,  and  discrimination,  if  not 
unknown,  has  become  furtive  and  covert. 
Moreover,  several  of  the  trusts  have 
been  dissolved,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
agreements  or  decrees  of  courts  of 
equity  can  effect  their  dissolution,  and 
even  those  among  them  once  inclined 
to  say  with  Tweed,  ''Well!  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?"  have  been 
taught  the  unwisdom  of  open  defiance  to 
the  law. 

It  is  a  "thing"  worth  "doing"  to 
teach  or  remind  citizens  of  any  class 
and  all  classes  that  laws  exist  to  be 
obeyed  and  not  to  be  evaded;  and  there 
is  likewise  need  to  do  this,  for  the  fact 
now  seems  to  be  often  forgotten  by  at 
least  some  citizens  and  with  respect  to 


some  laws.  Thus  the  statute  forbidding 
laborers  on  public  works  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  day,  although  obeyed  by  of- 
ficers of  the  Government,  had  been  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter  for  contractors  un- 
til President  Roosevelt  first  ordered  its 
effective  enforcement  some  fourteen 
years  after  it  became  a  law.  So  com- 
pletely had  the  idea  that  to  disobey  this 
act  was  criminal  faded  from  the  minds 
of  those  habitually  guilty  of  the  offence 
that  many  of  them  protested,  and  still 
protest,  with  sincere  indignation  against 
their  own  prosecution  before  they  should 
have  completed  the  contracts  for  which 
they  had  made  bids  supposing  they 
could  disregard  the  law  with  impunity; 
they  assert  a  vested  right  to  commit 
crime ! 

It  has  been  and  is  the  aim  of  this 
administration,  an  aim  pursued  with 
unswerving  fidelity  during  the  past  two 
years,  to  show  all  Americans,  whether 
rich  or  poor  and  of  whatever  class  or 
condition  in  life,  that  the  laws  made 
for  their  common  good  demand  the 
prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  of 
all   alike. 

These  laws,  like  all  things  human, 
may  be  faulty ;  if  they  are,  it  is  the  duty, 
no  less  than  the  right,  of  a  good  citizen 
to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  make  them  all 
that  they  should  be  for  the  general  good. 
But,  such  as  they  are,  and  whatever  his 
judgment  of  their  merits,  he  deserves 
the  name  of  a  good  citizen  only  if  he 
respects  and  not  if  he  eludes  them.  Be- 
cause, and  in  so  far  as,  they  believe 
this,  and  do  as  they  believe,  Americans 
have  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men; 
and  most  of  all  because  it  has  stead- 
fastly sought  to  foster  such  belief  and 
assure  such  obedience,  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration of  the  past  two  years  at 
home  claims  to  have  "done  things" 
worthy  to  be  praised  for  the  doing,  to 
have  merited  the  people's  trust  and  de- 
served well  of  the  country. 


The  Bliglit  on  the  Easter  Lilies 

BY    EDWIN    MARKHAM    IN    COSMOPOLITAN 

Mr  Markhain  author  of  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe  "  describes  how  the  holirlay  seasons  are  made 
times  of  dread  and  weariness  by  the  cruel  demand  for  child  labor. 


IN  John  Bunyan's  famous  allegory  the 
Interpreter  led  Pilgrim  into  a  room 
where  he  saw  water  pouring  on  a 
fire,  and  yet  the  fire  was  not  put  out. 
Then  the  Interpreter  led  him  to  the 
other  side  where  someone  was  pouring 
oil  that  continually  fed  the  flames;  and 
then  he  understood. 

For  years  the  shame  and  sorrow  of 
the  tenements  have  smouldered  or 
blazed  in  our  great  cities.  We  have 
tried  by  the  outpouring  of  purse  and 
preachment  to  drown  the  iniquity;  yet 
continually  it  is  fed  by  some  vast  social 
waste,  by  a  vast  system  of  industrial 
injustice  which  some  day  must  be  set 
right. 

To  get  the  full  feel  of  the  misery  and 
mockery  of  life  in  the  tenements  one  must 
look  into  the  grim  courts  where  young 
and  old  are  goaded  on  by  the  demands 
of  the  holiday  preparations.  Christ- 
mas excepted,  our  Easter  festival  lays 
more  burdens  on  many  of  our  workers 
than  are  laid  by  any  other  in  all  the 
round  of  the  year.  That  idyllic  spring- 
time festival,  whether  the  scholar  sees 
in  it  only  the  triumphant  memory  of 
the  resurrection  in  the  angel-hovered 
garden;  or  sees  in  it  an  apostolic  per- 
petuation of  the  Jewish  Passover  with 
Christ  presented  as  the  paschal  lamb; 
or  sees  in  it  a  perpetuation  of  the  Sax- 
on fire-feast  of  Estera,  goddess  of  morn- 
ing and  spring,  with  Christ  represented 
as  the  bright  sun  of  righteousness — 
whichever  view  is  chosen,  this  im- 
memorial vernal  festival  has  always 
stood  for  joy  at  the  wonder  of  renewed 
life,  life  re-arisen— of  "life  again,  light 
again,  love  again."  But  alas  !  this 
larger,  lovelier  meaning  has  well-nigh 
faded  out  for  our  army  of  Easter  work- 
ers. This  generation  of  the  colossal 
factory  and  the  multitudinous  store 
and  the  teeming  tenement-house  has 
thrown  a  cloud  on  the  joy  even  of  the 
Christmas  season.  "Christmas,"  says 
the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  "has 
come  to  be  the  product,  not  of  Christ- 


ian zeal,  but  of  commercial  enterprise." 
Easter  is  blighted  by  the  same.  mist. 
It  has  come  to  be  a  season  of  unneces- 
sary work  and  of  of  overwork. 

We  ought  to  work  only  in  making 
things  of  use  or  beauty;  yet  hundreds 
of  Easter  workers  spend  long,  hard 
hours  making  flimsy  cards  and  tawdry 
books— long  hours  shaping  and  painting 
glass  eggs,  paste  chickens,  plaster  rab- 
bits. And  thousands  of  us  crowd  into 
the  stores  to  buy  these  unbeautiful,  un- 
meaning trinkets,  to  be  sent  to  persons 
supposed  to  expect  them — a  multitude 
of  baubles  made  in  weariness,  selected 
with  irk,  carried  with  grievance,  and 
received  with  regret. 

To  thousands  of  those  who  depend  on 
the  almanac  and  the  fashion-plate  for 
light  and  leading,  Easter  means  only  a 
time  of  changing  styles— a  date  on  which 
to  display  new  spring  gowns  and  bon- 
nets— a  sort  of  national  millinery  onen- 
ing.  But  to  the  workers  in  the  shadow, 
to  the  w^orkers  who  display  these  bright 
adornings,  it  means  only  a  blind  rush 
and  tug  of  work  that  make  this  solemn 
festival  a  time  of  dread  and  weariness. 
They  might  truly  say  in  tears,  "They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know 
not  w^here   they  have  laid  Him." 

It  is  not  upon  the  clerks  and  carriers, 
however,  that  the  heaviest  weight  of  the 
Easter  season  presses.  It  is  upon  the 
makers  of  flowers  and  hats  and  gar- 
ments. Especially  heavy  is  the  pressure 
on  the  child  worker. 

The  match-girl  and  the  chimney-sweep 
are  no  longer  the  types  of  childish  op- 
pression. They  are  obsolete  in  those  old 
forms,  but  our  sweat-shop  children  have 
more  than  filled  their  places  in  every 
large  city.  In  our  tenement  homes,  li- 
censed or  unlicensed,  where  the  garment 
finishing  is  done — the  tenement  homes 
v/here  every  finger  must  fly  till  the  task 
is  over — it  is,  there,  out  of  reach  of  legal 
protection,  that  thousands  of  children 
are  robbed  'of  sleep  and  health,  of  play 
and  school,  to  sew  for  city  and  nation. 
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Even  if  a  tenement  child  goes  to  school 
of  its  own  will,  or  is  forced  there  by 
the  truant  officer  or  by  the  "cruelty 
lady,"  it  must  none  the  less  work  be 
fore  and  after  school  to  help  in  the 
season's  rush. 

Mr.  Scott  Hearing"  in  his  report  tells 
of  one  square  of  twenty-two  houses  in 
Philadelphia,  in  eighteen  of  which  cloth- 
ing- of  various  sorts  is  finished  for  "up- 
town" tailors.  On  sunny  days  the 
steps  are  lined  v/ith  little  girls  tugging- 
at  bastings,  or  sewing  on  buttons;  and 
the  street — Fairhill  is  its  melodious 
name— sometimes  swarms  with  children 
struggling  to  and  fro  with  loads  of  gar- 
ments. Philadelphia,  by  the  way,  has 
now  retrograded  to  a  "wide-open"  town 
in  sweat-shops.  No  inspector  may  now 
"intrude"  upon  a  home  to  see  if  the 
children  are  being  exploited  in  filth,  or 
the  public  is  exposed  to  pestilence.  The 
reason  alleged  is  that  "the  prying  into 
home  life  unduly  wounds  the  pride  of 
the  sweated  workers."  The  visit  of  the 
undertaker  now  and  then  to  families  of 
sewers   and   buyers  is   still   allowable. 

It  was  in  this  city  of  "brotherly 
love"  that  an  eleven-year-old  boy, 
driven  last  year  from  a  tailor's  shop  to 
school,  was  at  once  replaced  by  another 
eleven-year-old  boy  imported  from  Eur- 
ope for  the  purpose.  It  was  also  in 
this  considerate  city  that  an  armful 
of  coats  was  tracked  from  a  fashion- 
able shop  to  a  sweated  home,  from 
which,  a  half-hour  before,  a  child  in  the 
last  stage  of  scarlet  fever  had  been  re- 
moved. Had  the  coats  arrived  a  little 
sooner  they  would  have  been  found  very 
serviceable  for  covering  the  dying  child. 
Now  they  would  only  be  flung  upon  the 
infected  bed. 

In  these  sweat-shop  homes  any  gar- 
ment from  a  cotton  wrapper  to  a  lace 
evening  robe  may  be  manufactured. 
Hats  and  gloves  are  sewed  in  some; 
children's  clothes  are  made  in  others; 
but  men's  and  boys'  garments  head  the 
list  in  numbers. 

Embroidery  for  caps  and  blouses  and 
cloaks  is  a  sort  of  work  that  needs  the 
eyes    and   fingers   of    children.  Little 

hands  must  keep  big  cushions  of  needles 
threaded  and  ready  for  the  machines. 
Each  needle  is  a  tiny,  glinting  thing, 
an  inch  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 


Two  thousand  of  these  a  day  are  some- 
times threaded  by  a  child  under  con- 
stant strain  on  the  nerves.  It  does  not 
seem  to  ease  the  aching  eyes  and  tremb- 
ling hands  to  know  that  the  favorite 
designs  for  embroidery  happen  to  be 
the  anchor  of  hope  and  the  eagle  of  our 
American  liberty. 

The  dirt  and  the  disease  and  the  dis- 
tress that  are  the  accompaniments  of 
much  of  this  sweat-shop  sewing  have 
been  described  again  and  again  from 
the  platform  by  such  able  jand  cour- 
ageous women  as  Jane  Adams  of  Chi- 
cago and  Mrs.  Maude  Nathan,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  and  Miss  Lily  Foster 
of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Betts,  long  a  loving 
neighbor  of  the  tenements,  tells  of  in- 
vestigating a  number  of  cases  where 
tenement  people  had  applied  for  licenses 
to  sew  at  home.  The  investigation 
disclosed  pitiful  need  of  the  privilege 
petitioned  for.  One  woman  was  a 
widow  now  forced  to  leave  home  to 
sew  in  a  factory.  Her  children  were  the 
home-keepers.  A  tiny  girl  was  rubbing 
and  v/ringing  at  the  family  washing 
down  in  the  reeking  courtyard  among  a 
bevy  of  rag-pickers.  A  little  boy  was 
caring  for  the  baby  in  the  dark,  musty 
rooms  upstairs,  where  lately  the  water 
pipes  had  burst  and  flooded  everything. 
The  mother  wanted  to  sew  here  in  or- 
der to  care  for  the  baby  while  the  chil- 
dren went  to  school  and  the  boys  sold 
papers  morning  and  evening.  This  was 
her  pitiful  plea — to  be  allowed  to  work 
at  home  so  that  her  children  might 
have  a  better  chance.  And  yet  the 
stench  and  filth  of  her  wretched  "home" 
the  danger  of  infecting  a  hundred  homes 
from  her  grimy,  germ-laden  walls  and 
floors,  made  "home  work"  impossible 
under  the  law.  The  woman  must  con- 
tinue to  go  to  the  factory,  leaving  be- 
hind her  the  unguarded  and  unmothered 
older  children  to  care  for  the  baby  and 
the  house. 

But  even  more  calamitous  than  cases 
like  this  is  the  plight  of  widows  unable 
to  work  themselves,  who  must  not  only 
keep  their  children  from  school,  but 
must  send  them  out  into  the  bread- 
fight— out  to  factory  or  mill  or  mine, 
to  become  the  wage-earners  of  the 
home.     God    knows,    the    widow's     need 
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is  often  great;  and  in  denying  to 
mothers  the  right  to  work  at  home  for 
their  helpless  young,  and  in  denying  to 
little  children  the  right  to  work  for 
needy  mothers,  the  law  seems  to  set  a 
cruel  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  broken 
poor.  But  for  the  larger  good  of  hu- 
manity these  denials  must  be:  the  pub- 
lic and  the  child  must  be  protected. 
Still,  we  ought  to  have  an  order  of 
things  where  this  protection  would  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  and  the 
child,  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
— that  class  so  tenderly  commended  to 
our  hearts  by  the  beautiful  compassion 
of  prophet  and  apostle. 

Society  supports  its  indigents,  incom- 
petents and  criminals.  Why  should  not 
society  come  also  to  the  rescue  of  the 
worthy  mother  and  child,  anticipating 
want  and  illness  and  crime  ?  A  sort  of 
scholarship  fund  is,  in  some  cities,  al- 
ready provided  for  children  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  work.  This  dole  of 
a  few  dollars  is  given  to  the  family  in 
place  of  the  little  sum  the  child  could 
earn.  This  dole,  if  given  by  the  state, 
would  insure  the  beginnings  of  an  edu- 
cation for  the  child  and  perhaps  secure 
for  him  a  sound  body.  And  this  help 
would  cost  society  no  more  in  the  long 
run  than  to  support  him,  and  his  off- 
spring at  a  later  day,  in  almshouse  or 
in  hospital.  All  widows  in  need — yes, 
all  worthy  families  in  need — ought  to  be 
given  this  added  bolt  against  the  wolf. 

Ladies'  collars,  such  as  are  piled  high 
on  the  counters  at  Easter  time  and 
make  dainty  finish  for  many  an  Easter 
gown,  are  a  ceaseless  product  of  the 
tenements.  Women  and  girls  slowly  dy- 
ing of  tuberculosis,  others  just  going 
down- with  fever  or  coming  home  from 
the  hospital— such  workers,  young  and 
old,  can  stitch  at  these  light,  airy 
things.  Dr.  Annie  Daniels,  twenty  years 
a  worker  among  the  poor  of  New  York, 
tells  of  a  little  girl  of  eight,  just  home 
from  a  siege  of  diphtheria  at  a  hospital 
and  scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the 
room,  yet  stitching  diligently  at  fancy 
collars,  A  woman  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey — one  of  many — was  last  year 
earning  her  living  making  fancy  collars 
at  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  When, 
in  the  busy  season,  she  worked  till  one 


or  two  in  the  morning,   she  made  three 
and  a  half  dozens  a  day. 

New  York  demands  a  half-million 
neckties  daily,  and  at  holiday  times  the 
number  swells.  Designers  and  dyers  in 
the  new  silk-mills  make  a  special  effort 
to  produce  new  holiday  effects.  Twenty- 
seven  new  shades,  running  from  birch- 
bark  to  mahogany,  were  the  contribu- 
tion of  1905  to  this  one  beauty-spot 
left  of  the  vanished  pomp  of  man's  at- 
tire. 

The  secretary  of  the  Hebrew  Trades 
estimates  this  year  that  four  hundred 
children  are  working  on  neckwear  on 
the  East  Side  alone.  Many  necktie 
firms  employ  the  workers  in  a  hundred 
tenement  homes  at  prices  skinned  down 
by  the  middleman  far  below  the  fac- 
tory's narrow  margin.  It  is  little  that 
is  left,  for  the  Committee  on  Female 
Labor  a  few  years  ago  reported  neck- 
tie-making to  be  one  of  the  poorest- 
paid,  closest-shaved,  and  most  fine-rid- 
den  of  all  the  needle   trades. 

I  recommend  that  the  necktie,  this 
last  vestige  of  man's  vanity,  be  flung  to 
the  waste  pile  with  his  purfled  hose,  his 
frilled  sleeves,  and  his  beribboned  peri- 
wig, if  the  folded  or  flowing  lustres  of 
this  neck-adornment  must  cost  little 
children  so  many  hours  of  weary  work. 
Let  men  inaugurate  a  cravatless  age, 
let  them  fling  by  this  last  furbelow,  if 
by  so  doing  they  can  break  one  fetter 
of  the  bonds  laid  on  little  children. 

As  usual  with  tenement  work,  home- 
finished  neckties  run  every  risk  of  carry- 
ing infection  from  the  epidemics  lurking 
or  raging  in  these  pest-haunted  places. 
Doctor  Daniels  tells  of  a  house  quaran- 
tined by  the  health  officer  for  scarlet 
fever,  where,  nevertheless,  during  the 
three  weeks  of  the  children's  seclusion, 
neckties  were  brought  in  and  taken  out 
three  times  a  week.  In  "The  Ink  Pot," 
that  dark,  high  tenement  known  so  well 
to  the  undertaker  and  the  sweat-master, 
Mr.  Ernest  Poole  found  the  necktie- 
makers  busy  at  their  benches.  One  man, 
with  his  little  daughter  as  a  helper,  was 
three  years  coughing  out  his  life  over 
hundreds  of  stylish  cravats.  Yes  ;  dying 
hands  sometimes  linger  over  our  cravats 
long  before  our  own  hands  tie  them. 

But  with  all  this  dark  record  there  is 
no  other  Easter  preparation  where  chil- 
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dren  are  so  cruelly  overworked  as  in  the 
making  of  artificial  flowers.  This  craft 
is  simpler  than  tie-making  or  collar- 
making.  As  in  the  old  times  babes  of 
three  were  often  made  to  hold  candles 
for  English  weavers,  so  with  us  babes 
of  three  are  sometimes  used  to  straight- 
en out  leaves  for  flower  sprays.  Chil- 
dren a  little  older  can  twist  green  tis- 
sue-paper around  tubes  for  stems  ;  and 
a  mite  of  six  can  become  expert  at  dip- 
ping a  stem  into  a  pot  of  glue  and  stick- 
ing it  into  the  little  bubble  of  glass 
that  is  going  to  be  a  grape  or  a  cherry 
in  the  evolution  down  the  table.  The 
child  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to 
press  too  hard  on  this  fragile  glass  glo- 
bule, as  it  breaks  easily  and  cuts  the 
fingers,  and  may,  by  an  inadvertent  rub, 
get  into  the  eyes. 

Italian  families  have  almost  a  mono- 
poly on  artificial-flower  Vv^ork,  a  trade 
which  has  the  bad  eminence  of  being  the 
very  poorest  paid  of  the  sweated  trades 
—worse  even  than  the  notorious  "pants" 
finishing.  A  little  family  of  dark-eyed 
poverilla— a  mother  and  her  cliildren— 
working  at  artificial  blossoms  make  a 
pretty  sight  ;  and  the  work  is  not  hard- 
er than  making  willow  whistles  in  the 
field.  Stringing  flower  petals  might  be 
a  labor  for  Titania  and  the  fays.  Yes  ; 
but  a  chi,d  soon  tires  even  of  blowing 
thistle-down  and  picking  daisies  under 
the  June  skies,  even  though  he  may  have 
the  grass  for  a  cushion  and  the  butterfly 
for  a  companion.  And  these  little  arti- 
ficial-flower-makers, if  too  young  to  go 
to  school,  must  sit  all  day  at  their 
tables  in  the  "rush"  for  the  Easter  sea- 
son, repeating  some  one  unvarying  mo- 
tion hour  after  hour,  week  after  week. 
If  they  go  to  school,  they  must  work 
mornings  till  school-time  and  work  even- 
ings till  they  fall  asleep  ;  even  longer, 
perhaps,  if  their  elders  can  arouse  them 
from  their  noddings. 

These  flower-makers,  many  of  them, 
are  children  who  know  grass  only  as 
"something  to  keep  off  of."  "Consider 
the  lilies,"  would  mean  to  them  only  a 
command  to  inspect  a  bunch  of  stark 
paper  effigies  on  the  shelf.  "Go  lovely 
rose  !"  would  mean  only  the  sending 
forth  of  a  handful  of  colored  and  crum- 
pled   cambric.      This    chopped  and  dyed 


rag-work  is  all  that  many  of  these  chil- 
dren know  of  the  glory  of  the  flowers 
and  the  splendor  of  the  grass.  "Gimme 
a  flower,  please,"  called  a  little  worker 
to  me  as  I  passed  him  last  fall  with  a 
bundle  of  bronzed  oak  leaves  from  the 
golden  hills.  I  gave  him  a  spray.  'What 
is  it  ?  Did  youse  make  it  ?"  he  asked, 
with  shining  eyes,  and  a  kind  of  awe  in 
his  voice.  "Oak  lif,  oak  lif,"  he  mar- 
mured  after  me,  as  if  I  had  given  him 
apples  of  Hesperides.  Poor  little  beau- 
ty-hungry child  he  was,  from  the  land 
where  Shelley  lies  among  the  vioFets. 

I  lately  visited  a  factory  where  a 
group  of  girls  were  making  artificial 
roses.  They  were  working  ten  hours  a 
day,  some  of  them  getting  only  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  week.  The  petals,  chopped 
by  the  "boss"  out  of  cambric,  sateen, 
and  velvet,  were  doled  out  by  the  "fore- 
lady."  The  girls  sat  at  a  long  table, 
each  with  eyes  riveted  on  her  own  pile. 
With  swift,  deft  movements,  using  the 
little  finger  of  one  hand  to  dip  and  paste, 
each  girl  crumpled  two  or  three  bits  of 
cloth  about  a  bit  of  wire  for  a  centre  ; 
strung  on  five  petals,  each  with  a  touch 
of  paste  from  the  alert  little  finger  ; 
shaped  and  patted  the  whole  into  a  lit- 
tle nest  ;  slipped  the  pivotal  wire  into 
a  hollow  green  tube  ;  and  hooked  the  fin- 
ished flower  to  dry  on  a  flower-hung  line 
in  front  of  her.  Swiftly,  rhythmically, 
the  ever-flying  fingers  darted  through  the 
motions,  keeping  time  to  the  unheard 
but  clamorous  metronome  of  need.  Many 
of  the  girls  had  inflamed  eyes  and  the 
strained  look  of  headache— conditions 
that  follow  the  workers  in  cheap  dyed 
goods.  The  faces  were  dulled,  the  gaze 
was  listless.  Plere  was  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  tragedy  in  our  civilization— 
the  work  that  deadens  the  worker.  Will 
some  one  ever  come  with  the  wisdom  to 
mix  leisure  and  interest  into  the  work- 
er's life  ? 

The  factories  are  not  far  from  the 
home  shops.  Stand  here  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  you  will  see  the  workers  com- 
ing and  going  with  big  square  boxes  of 
flowers  or  the  materials  for  flowers.  Let 
us  follow  one  of  these  slaves  of  Flora, 
big  or  little,  and  we  will  come  to  a 
tenement,  squalid  and  filthy.  Let  us  en- 
ter  one.     W^e  go  up   dark,    grimy   stair- 
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ways  into  a  two-room  or  a  three-room 
apartment,  supplied  with  a  dim  light 
from  the  air-shaft  or  the  reeking  court. 
Here  remnants  or  beginnings  of  meals 
are  always  in  sight,  there  being  no  stow- 
away places  ;  here  clothes  and  kettles 
hang  amicably  on  the  walls  together, 
there  being  no  closets. 

A  mother  and  her  children  are  hard  at 
work— all  except  an  unbusinesslike  baby 
that  wastes  precious  time  sleeping  in  a 
stuSy  chamber  not  larger  than  your 
bathroom.  Let  us  watch  the  daisy  of 
Wordsworth  taking  form  in  cheap  cam- 
bric ;  for  only  the  cheapest  flowers  are 
made  in  the  tenements.  A  child  picks 
up  the  pep,  a  sort  of  pin  that  has  a  soft 
yellow  head  to  represent  the  stamens 
and  pistils.  This  he  sticks  through  two 
of  the  white  cambric  petals.  Another 
child  thrusts  the  lower  end  of  the  pep 
into  glue  ;  still  another  pushes  it  into 
the  hollow  stem,  and  low,  the  daisy  is 
in  full  flower  !  The  mother  weaves  the 
blossoms  into  wreaths.  Another  child 
counts  the  wreaths  or  ties  single  flow- 
ers into  bunches.  This  little  accountant 
would  not  need  to  go  into  the  higher 
calculus  to  reckon  up  the  pennies  earned 
by  the  whole  family.  Each  child  earns 
two  cents  an  hour  ;  the  help  of  the  mo- 
ther raises  the  average  to  three  cents 
an  hour.  Four  cents  a  gross  is  the 
sweat-master's  pay  for  the  work.  The 
mother  puts  in  sixty  hours  a  week,  and 
the  children  put  in  ail  of  their  hours  out 
of  school.  This  combined  family  struggle 
brings  in  four  dollars  a  week.  House- 
keeping and  school-going  are  mere  epi- 
sodes in  their  brute  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. The  whole  aim  of  life  for  all  these 
workers  is  the  flow^er-making  ;  and  the 
whole  end  of  flower-making  is  four  dol- 
lars a  week.  To  them  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  this  lighted  universe  is— four  dol- 
lars a  week  ! 

Another  family  in  this  tencmei.t  is 
making  pansies.  One  girl  is  brilliant 
with  the  awful  bloom  of  consumption  ; 
the  others  are  sallow,  and  ai;  are  sil- 
ent. In  the  "season"  they  work  till  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  six  dollars 
a  week  is  the  pay  for  their  all  of  life. 
Truly,   "Pansies  are  for  thoughts"  when 


the  pansies  come  from  a  forcing-house 
like  this  ! 

Apple  blossoms  and  forget-me-nots  are 
being  made  in  anothet  part  ol'  -his  giimy 
tenement.  The  children  and  the  mother 
get  sixteen  cents  for  a  dozen  wreaths- 
four  hours'  work.  Violets  bloom  in  oth- 
er grimy  rooms.  "Do  you  like  to  make 
these  lovely  things  ?"  asked  a  visitor, 
watching  a  girl  whose  fingers  were  fly- 
ing around  the  purple  petals.  "No,  1 
hate  them,"  was  the  reply.  "I  wish  God 
had  never  made  real  flowers  for  us  to 
copy  them."  Alas,  that  beauty  should 
be  so  dissevered  from  joy  ! 

This  toil  of  the  little  children  at  the 
flower-tables  would  be  a  pretty  sight,  if 
we  could  forget  all  the  losses  that  go 
with  the  sorry  gains.  For  some  of  them 
are  losing  for  life  their  school-chance  ; 
and  all  of  them  are  losing  their  play- 
chance,  which  carries  with  it  their 
chance  for  a  sound  body.  Ignorance,  joy- 
lessness,  disease— this,  too  often,  is  the 
litany  of  their  woes.  The  child  is  itself 
a  flower,  and  should  not  give  its  bright 
color  of  youth  to  an  effigy  of  bloom, 
made  only  to  stick  into  an  Easter  hat. 
The  child  is  itself  a  flower,  and  should 
be  out  bobbing  and  dipping  in  the  bright 
breeze.  When  one  knows  the  tragedy  be- 
hind the  flaunting  festoons  of  our  East- 
er Vanity  Fair,  the  robberies  of  the 
children  that  go  to  the  prospering  of 
these  vampire  blossoms,  then  the  flow- 
er on  the  hat  loses  "all  the  graces  of  a 
flower,"  as  the  delicate  aigret  loses  its 
charm  when  one  remembers  that  it  has 
been  murderously  plucked  from  a  mother 
birdf 

New  York  city  makes  four-fifths  of  all 
the  artificial  flowers  worn  on  the  hats 
of  America.  And  Mr.  Leroy  Scott,  to 
whose  report  I  am  indebted,  has  made 
an  estimate  showing  that  seventy-four 
per  cent,  of  all  persons  working  in  New 
York  on  artificial  flowers  are  children 
under  fourteen  ;  and  that  more  than  half 
of  these  are  ten  or  under  ten.  What  a 
tragedy  in  the  name  of  beauty  !  What 
loveliness  w^asted  to  make  a  simulacrum 
of  loveliness  !  Surely,  friends,  the  sprays 
and  garlands  of  the  Easter  blossoms  are 
blighted  by  some  drear  mist  from  the 
gardens  of  death. 


The  Man  Who  Lives  on  His  Nerves 

BY  WILLIAM  LEE  HOWARD,  M.D.,  IN  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

Many  business  men  who  pride  themselves  on  their  business  acumen  live  recklessly  on  their  nervous 
capital  and  become  nervous  bankrupts.  The  following  article  shows  what  such  men  are  doing,  what 
they  are  bequeathing  and  what  they  need. 


CAN  you  see  me  to-morrow  morning 
for  consultation  ?  If  so,  will  take 
the  night  train." 

This  was  a  telegram  I  received  from 
a  business  man  living  in  a  city  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  my  office.  He  sent  the 
telegram  Saturday  so  that  he  could  tra- 
vel at  night,  see  me  Sunday  and  return 
the  same  night.  This  enabled  him  to 
get  back  to  his  office  Monday  morning. 
In  so  doing  this  money-mad  man  would 
not  lose  a  day  from  his  business,  but 
would  lose  two  nights'  rest— rest  that 
was  of  utmost  value  to  him.  Yet  this 
man  wanted  to  consult  me  about  a  nerv- 
ous condition  that  was  greatly  worrying 
him  and  his  wife. 

This  victim  of  business  speed  mania 
was  wealthy  ;  had  an  established  busi- 
ness that  was  in  prosperous  working  or- 
der, had  no  children,  and  could  have  re- 
tired with  ample  income. 

He  arrived  early  Sunday,  tired  and 
showing  all  the  effects  of  the  business 
pace  that  kills.  I  saw  at  once  that  he 
must  have  immediate  freedom  from  his 
ruinous  life  if  he  were  to  retain  his  men- 
tal balance.  A  plain  and  decided  talk 
with  him  and  his  wife  only  resulted  in 
his  declaration  that  he  could  not  get 
away.  Already  the  mental  strain,  the 
exhausted  nerve  cells,  had  produced  a 
condition  that  prevented  him  from  see- 
ing matters  in  their  true  light.  Even  the 
pleadings  and  sensible  arguments  of  his 
wife  were  of  no  avail.  He  repeated  the 
old,  old  story  :  "I  only  need  some  good 
tonic.  Doctor,  then  I'll  be  all  right.  But, 
if  not,  then  later  I'll  go  away  for  a  few 
weeks." 

I  then  told  him  some  plain  facts, 
which  he  took  in  bad  grace. 

He  was  willing  to  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  for  medical  treatment  that  would 
cure  him,  but  rather  objected  to  my  con- 
sulting fee  because  no  medicine  went 
with  it.  He. went  to  New  York  to  con- 
sult other  specialists,  who  told  him  in 
decided  tones  to  follow  immediately  my 
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advice  ;  told  him  at  once  to  drop  all 
business  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  men- 
tal powers. 

He  would  not  give  up,  then.  "Just 
wait  a  little  longer  ;  wait  until  I  have 
put  through  a  few  deals." 

Two  days  after  he  arrived  in  New 
York  his  mangled  body  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  an  air-shaft  of  the  hotel 
where  he  had  been  stopping.  He  had 
thrown  himself  out  of  the  ninth-storey 
window. 

This  sudden  impulse  of  self-destruction 
is  one  of  the  dangerous  elements  in  the 
strained  nervous  system.  We  can  never 
tell  at  just  what  moment  the  slender 
nerve  fibre  that  connects  judgment  and 
duty  will  snap  asunder.  It  is  like  the 
fine  E  string  of  the  violin.  It  plays  the 
correct  note  with  no  warning  of  its 
weakness,  when  snap  it  goes  and  its  life 
is  ended.  It  is  different  with  approach- 
ing insanity  due  to  some  disease  of  the 
brain.  We  have  sufficient  warning,  know 
the  phases  to  expect,  and  can  take  pre- 
cautions. But  with  the  man  who  lives 
on  his  nerves  it  is  impossible  to  tell  to 
what  extent  he  has  stretched  their  en- 
durance until  the  sad  end  comes.  Some- 
times it  comes  in  exposure  of  moral 
death,  sometimes  in  such  outbreaks  of 
animalism  as  to  pronounce  the  victim 
insane,  often  it  terminates  in  alcohol- 
ism. But  the  ultimate  effect  of  living  on 
the  nerves  is  certain  to  be  some  form 
of   destruction,   bodily   or   morally. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  referr^  to  it 
is  possible  that,  had  he  taken  immedi- 
ately the  advice  given  him,  introspec- 
tion would  have  ceased,  and,  going  away 
with  hope,  with  him  the  strain  would 
have  lessened  and   recovery  followed. 

Had  this  man— and  all  others  like  him 
—had  in  his  employ  a  clerk  who  was 
recklessly  throwing  away  his  financial 
capital,  he  would  have  warned  him,  and, 
if  the  advice  to  preserve  this  capital 
and  to  live  on  the  income  was  not  heed- 
ed, the  clerk  would  have  been  discharg- 
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ed  as  a  dangerous  man  to  have  in    the 
office. 

A  man's  physical  capital  is  like  his 
financial  ;  if  he  is  steadily  spending  it 
he  will  soon  become  a  physical— mental 
—bankrupt.  Living  on  the  nerves  causes 
their  delicate  substances  to  become  ex- 
hausted. No  physician  can  settle  satis- 
factorily with  the  clamoring  creditors 
where  there  is  no  asset.  If  the  man  has 
taken  warning  in  time  the  doctor  can, 
as  a  receiver,  take  hold  of  what  remains 
of  the  depleted  capital,  and,  if  in  abso- 
lute charge,  stop  the  outgo  of  future 
waste. 

The  properly-balanced  nervous  system 
hourly  and  daily  supplies  the  energy 
that  is  expended  in  work.  But  to  do 
this  it  needs  rest.  Lying  in  bed  think- 
ing over  the  business  of  the  next  day  is 
not  rest.  Forcing  one's-self  to  exercise 
when  that  exercise  is  irksome,  playing 
golf  simply  because  one  has  been  told  to 
get  out  of  doors  when  this  is  an  unpleas- 
ant efiort,  are  not  methods  conducive  to 
nerve  rest. 

Many  doctors  make  the  mistake  of 
ordering  patients  whose  nerves  are  be- 
ing exhausted  to  exercise,  when  these 
individuals  require  physical  rest  as  well 
as  mental.  Exercise  necessitates  an  out- 
put of  nervous  energy,  and  forced  exer- 
cise puts  an  extra  strain  on  the  already 
tired  nerve  cells.  What  is  needed  is 
some  form  of  recreation  that  brings  a 
total  oblivion  to  business  matters  and 
allows  the  nerve  cells  absolute  rest. 

Any  stimulant  taken  to  enable  the  in-" 
dividual  to  force  exhausted  nerve  cells 
to  further  output  of  energy  is  ruinous. 
It  is  analogous  to  burning  the  planks  of 
a  vessel  to  push  it  on  when  the  coal  is 
exhausted.  Like  this  latter  condition, 
rare  occasions  may  arise  where  such 
methods  must  be  used,  but  it  always 
means  injury  to  the  human  vessel. 

The  majority  of  men  do  not  under- 
stand the  difierence  between  nervous  en- 
ergy and  nervous  capital.  Nervous  en- 
ergy is  that  which  goes  to  make  suc- 
cess in  any  line—mental  or  physical.  The 
more  care  taken  of  the  nervous  capital 
the  greater  is  the  daily  interest  on  that 
capital.  It  is  the  spending  of  the  prin- 
cipal that  ruins  men. 

Will  these  human  wrecks,  suicides,  drug 


victims  and  alcoholic  prisoners,  the  re- 
sult of  living  on  the  nerves,  who  now 
fill  our  sanitariums,  be  an  increased  so- 
cial factor  in  the  coming  generation  ? 
Yes,  I  think  so.  I  believe  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  these  unfortunate  cases, 
in  spite  of  all  the  warnings. 

Many  men  in  this  country  are  not  get- 
ting married  until  they  have  rushed  with 
vital  speed  through  the  best  portion  of 
their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  money.  They 
have  lived  on  their  nerves.  They  will 
bequeath  to  their  children  the  dregs  of 
a  former  virile  and  equilibrated  cell  pro- 
toplasm, and  the  natural  result  must  be 
an  unstable  nervous  mechanism  which 
these  children,  as  they  approach  man- 
hood, will  be  unable  to  adjust. 

The  man  who  wastes  his  vitality  in 
early  life  to  pile  up  wealth  for  the  fu- 
ture generally  leaves  nervously  bankrupt 
descendants.  The  drunkard  who  mar- 
ries, the  morphine  fiend  who  essays  the 
role  of  motherhood,  are  looked  upon  by 
the  world  as  unfortunate  beings  doomed 
to  misery,  and  their  children  are  par- 
tially excused  for  any  loose  habits  or 
eccentricities  they  may  possess.  Yet  the 
man  who  has  been  careless  and  regard- 
less of  his  nervous  capital,  and  has 
drawn  on  it  to  the  last  struggling  piece 
of  protoplasm,  and  who  then  marries,  is 
the  greatest  sinner  of  all. 

The  tyranny  of  a  bad  inheritance 
knows  no  laws,  no  mercy.  It  bends  to 
no  authority  but  the  sway  of  impulse 
and  the  license  of  passion.  It  is  abso- 
lute. Many  business  men  who  are  now 
living  on  their  nerves  will  have  these 
facts  brought  home  to  them  in  the  sad 
future. 

If  the  business  man  could  see  the 
wrecks  of  one-time  men  who  are  aimless- 
ly wandering  around  the  confines  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  insane  and  sanitar- 
iums, could  read  the  histories  written 
on  their  countenances,  he  would  realize 
that  all  the  bankrupts  are  not  recorded 
in  financial  journals  and  trade  reports. 

This  bacillus  of  speed  is  a  dangerous 
one  to  society.  It  enters  the  nervous 
system  of  the  money-mad  man,  and  un- 
controllable impulses  to  outdo  his  neigh- 
bor are  the  result.  It  infects  his  chil- 
dren, invades  the  home,  settles  and 
guides  his  conversation   and  seasons  his 
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undigested  food.  In  one  New  England 
state  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  caus- 
ing the  mortgaging  of  homes  to  pur- 
chase automobiles. 

A  strong  constitution,  big  muscles, 
ability  to  work  day  and  night,  are 
valueless  when  the  force  back  of  all  these 
attributes  is  being  dissipated.  That  force 
is  nervous  capital. 

The  business  man  who  would  not  spend 
a  dollar  of  his  invested  capital  will  reck- 
lessly spend  his  nervous  capital.  Like 
the  spendthrift  who  cannot  see  the  end 
of  champagne  suppers,  but  finally  ends 
in  the  courts  of  bankruptcy,  is  the  busi- 
ness man  who  is  throwing  away  his 
nervous  securities.  He  ends  in  the 
asylum  for  drug  habitues,  the  hospital 
for  the  insane,  or  more  frequently  the 
suicide's   grave. 

Look  around  you  and  count  the  many 
you  know  who  have  become  nervous 
bankrupts.  The  man  who  has  embezzled, 
the  bank  official  who  has  spent  the 
money  of  others,  the  trusted  agent  who 
has  used  funds  not  his  own,  have  all  be- 
come morally  blinded  by  a  condition 
brought  about  by  living  on  their  nerv- 
ous capital. 

An  exhausted  nervous  capital  sub- 
merges the  sense  of  honor,  paralyzes 
orientation,  and  is  provocative  of,  the 
lower  senses.  False  confidence  in  self 
is  established,  deception  and  falsehood 
follow,  and  the  finality  is  only  too  well 
known  to  all. 

That  these  men  are  criminals  in  the 
legal  sense  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
their  criminal  instincts  were  aroused  be- 
cause their  higher  brain  centres  were  ex- 
hausted in  the  career  of  living  on  nerves. 

Don't  say  that  President  Jones  would 
have  been  all  right  if  he  had  let  liquo! 
alone.  The  truth  is  he  would  have  let 
liquor  alone  if  he  had  been  all  right  in 
his  nervous  account.  His  nervous  prin- 
cipal being  spent,  he  borrowed  what  he 
thought  was  nervous  capital.  The  heavy 
interest  increased  daily  ;  he  had  to  pay 
it— and  the  result  was  moral  bank- 
ruptcy. 


Don't  blame  Brown's  wife  for  sending 
Brown  to  the  dogs.  Remember,  if  Brown 
had  spent  more  time  with  his  wife  and 
less  time  night  and  day  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  a  business  rival,  he  might 
have  had  a  little  home  instead  of  a 
gilded  kennel.  He  did  not  intend  to 
neglect  his  wife  or  his  home,  but  the 
moment  he  commenced  to  live  on  his 
nerves  home  had  no  speed  attractions 
for  him. 

A  prominent  man  visited  me  one  night 
with  his  wife.  It  was  the  same  familiar 
appeal  :  "Oh,  Doctor,  just  br-ace  me  up 
for  a  few  months.  I'll  go  mad  if  you 
don't  do  something  for  me.  I  don't 
want  advice  about  giving  up  and  going 
away.  All  the  doctors  I  have  consulted 
have  told  me  to  do  that.  It's  out  of  the 
question.  I  want  medical  treatment  so 
1  can  get  down  to  work.  I  just  want  to 
make  a  little  more  ;  then  I  promise  you 
I'll  go  away." 

I  tried  to  get  him  to  remain  a  few 
days  under  observation,  but  he  could  not 
stay  away  from  business.  He  would  go 
and  find  some  doctor  who  would  under- 
stand him,  some  one  who  would  give 
him  medical  treatment.  A  week  after 
this  conversation  his  body  was  found  in 
the  bay. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  there  are  so 
many  domestic  tragedies.  To  one  v.ho, 
sees  the  neglected  wife,  even  the  bride,, 
and  then  witnesses  the  aged— aged  in 
vitality,  not  years— husband  constantly 
inebriated  from  nerve  dissipation,  it  is 
strange  there  are  not  more  broken 
homes. 

Along  with  the  fear  a  financial  official 
has  of  being  the  victim  of  his  employes, 
who  have  lost  their  moral  balance 
through  living  on  their  nerves,  must  be 
placed  the  danger  of  the  defeated,  the 
paranoiac  and  even  the  discontented  ar- 
tisan. All  these  may  become  infected 
with  the  conditions  surrounding  them. 
Given  such  individuals  who  have  unbal- 
anced nervous  systems,  and  the  impulse 
for  money  overpowers  all  sense  of  right, 
and   they  become  bomb-throwers. 


The  Youngster 

BY  JOHNSTON  McCULLEY  IN  THE  RED  BOOK. 

A  young  man,  at  the  close  of  his  college  year,  goes  to  a  western  mining  town  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tion, flis  training  had  been  such  as  to  instil  in  him  the  highest  regard  for  wnat  was  right.  He  was 
unaware  that  in  Goldfield  might  was  right.  His  innocence  is  mistaken  by  the  citizens  for  bravery, 
and  thus  earns  for  him  a  reputation  for  courage. 


HE  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
with  a  face  as  smooth  as  a  baby's 
and  a  mind  drilled  from  infancj^ 
in  the  principles  and  duties  of  a  high 
religious  life.  He  dropped  into  Gold- 
field  for  recreation  after  a  hard  year  in 
college,  and  when  he  arrived  he  didn't 
have  a's  much  courage  as  an  ore-wagon 
mule.  Two  months  later  he  had  a  repu- 
tation for  being  a  most  courageous  man. 

Just  at  the  moment  of  The  Young- 
ster's arrival,  Pendleton  Pete,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  over  a  pros- 
trate enemy,  his  smoking  revolver  in 
his  hand,  was  promising  what  might 
happen  the  next  time.  The  enemy  was 
curled  up  on  the  yellow  sand,  a  tiny  red 
stream  trickling  from  his  breast  and 
coloring  the  pebbles.  He  had  been  un- 
wise enough  to  intimate  that  Pendleton 
Pete  occasionally  strayed  from  the 
truth. 

Behind  unpainted  frame  buildings 
and  hitching-i  acks  and  ore-wagons, 
other  citizens  of  the  thriving  town  of 
GoldlGield  made  themselves  as  small  as 
possible  and  awaited  the  time  Avhen 
Pendleton  Pete  would  be  willing  to  give 
them  possession  of  the  principal  street. 
With  horror,  they  saw  The  Youngster 
turn  the  corner  and  come  to  a  dead 
stop  within  ten  feet  of  the  bad  man. 
As  one  person,  the  population  of  Gold- 
keld  gasped. 

The  Youngster  viewed  the  scene  with 
alarm.  Back  in  Indiana  he  had  never 
seen  a  thing  like  this.  Moreover,  he  re- 
flected, it  was  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  His  soul  rebelled  against  it, 
his  heart  bled  because  of  it.  his  mind 
refused  to  conceive  it  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance. And  The  Youpngster,  suddenly 
realizing  that  he  alone  was  facing  this 
blood-thirsty  demon,  began  to  be  afraid. 


If  he  ran.  The  Youngster  thought,  he 
might  attract  the  attention  of  the  bad 
man  and  down  in  the  small  of  his  back 
receive  a  bullet  and  a  death  wound;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  still,  it  was 
certain  that  the  man  would  in  time  dis- 
cover him  and  do  something  unpleasant. 
Anyway,  The  Youngster  was  too  fright- 
ened to  run.  And  so  he  stood  still — 
and  smiled.  He  couldn't  help  the  smile. 
He  always  smiled  when  he  was  afraid, 
just  as  some  other  people  shivered  and 
others  fainted  and  still  others  made 
their  eyes  grow  big. 

His  oration  to  the  vanquished  com- 
pleted, Pendleton  Pete  stepi)ed  away 
from  the  prostrate  man,  looked  up,  and 
saw  The  Youngster  before  him.  In  an 
instant  the  bad  man's  gun  was  ready 
for  action,  and  he  stepped  forward  cau- 
tiouslj^  Pendleton  Pete  never  judged  a 
man  hastily.  He  was  authority  for  the 
statement  that  you  can  never  tell  by  a 
man's  clothes  and  general  appearance 
just  how  straight  and  quick  he  can 
shoot. 

The  Y^oungster  saw  him  coming,  and 
felt  himself  growing  very  weak  in  the 
legs.  How  to  deal  with  this  man  he 
did  not  know.  And  so  he  smiled  again, 
foolishly,  a  wan  smile  that  might  easily 
have  been  taken  for  a  sneer.  Pendle- 
ton Pete  saw  it,  and  stepped  forward 
more  quickly. 

*'What  ye  grinnin'  at?"  he  demand- 
ed. 

'  *  Gr-rinning  ? "  queried  The  Young- 
ter.  He  realized  how  foolish  it  was; 
but  he  couldn't  think  of  anything  else 
to  say. 

''Ye   laughin'   at  me?" 

Pete  snapped  the  words.  At  the  same 
time  he  poised  the  muzzle  of  the  revol- 
ver in  the  air  near  his  hip,  ready  to  drop 
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it  and  send  a  shot  if  The  Youngster 
made  a  move. 

^^What  th' — ''  he  began  again. 

^^ Don't   swear!'' 

The  Youngster,  too,  snapped  the 
words.  It  relieved  the  strain  on  his 
nerves  to  say  something.  He  was  too 
frightened  to  say  anything  more  ap- 
propriate. 

^^Well,  if  that  wouldn't—  Say,  kid! 
Don't  try  any  of  yer  funny  tricks  on 
me.     What  th'-?" 

** Don't   swear!" 

The  Youngster  was  afraid  when  he 
said  it.  He  expected  to  be  shot.  He 
realized  that  it  wasn't  at  all  the  proper 
thing  to  say  at  that  time.  But  he 
couldn't  think  of  anything  else. 

Pendleton  Pete  brought  the  revolver 
around  in  front  of  him,  raised  it  slow- 
ly, and  dropped  the  muzzle  directly 
under  The  Youngster's  nose.  He  ex- 
pected to  see  a  young  man  go  down  on 
his  knees  and  beg  for  mercy.  That  was 
what  men  usually  did  when  Pete  got  the 
drop  on  them.  But  The  Youngster  only- 
smiled  his  foolish  smile. 

^'Well,  if  ye  aint  th'—  Say!  Ye  sure 
got  nerve!  Yer  th'  nerviest  feller 
'round  this  town.  Ye  suit  me,  pard. 
S'pose  we  shake." 

'^Pleased,  I'm  sure,"  murmured  The 
Youngster.  The  hand  which  he  gave 
Pendleton  Pete  was  very  limp. 

^^Ye  are  th'  right  kind,"  continued 
Pete.     ^^Hev  a  drink?" 

'a  do  not  drink." 

'^Ye  what?  Ye  don't—  Say,  don't 
ye  refuse  to  drink  wid  me,  kid.  I'll 
eat  ye  alive,  that's  what  I'll  do. 

^'You  shouldn't  let  your  temper  get 
beyond  your  control,"  said  The 
Youngster,  sweetly.  '^  You  have  com- 
mitted a  mortal  sin  this  morning  by 
shooting  and  perhaps  slaying  a  man. 
Your  better  self  is  hidden  while  the 
beast  in  you  exerts  itself." 

Pendleton  Pete,  disregarding  all  rules 
of  the  desert,  let  the  hand  which  held 
his  revolver  drop  to  his  side.  Likewise, 
his   jaw  dropped,   and  his   neck   craned 


forward  until  his  bulging  eyes  were 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  calm,  blue 
ones  of  The  Youngster. 

'^Well,  of  all  th' —  Ye  sure  hev  got 
nerve!"  he  concluded.  *'Ye  sure  hev' 
— to  hand  out  a  bunch  like  that.  Say,  I 
like  ye,  kid!  I  don't  care  whether  ye 
drink  or  not.  Ye  c'n  eat  sand  if  ye 
want  to." 

^'I  trust  you  will  think  over  what  I 
have  said,"  replied  The  Youngster,  as 
Pete  backed  away.  ''We  should  always 
control  our  likes  and  dislikes;  we 
should—" 

''That's  all  right,  kid;  ye  c'n  control 
anything  ye  want  to.  If  ye  can't  con- 
trol it  alone,  I'm  wid  ye.  So  long,  kid; 
ye  sure  hev'  got  nerve." 

Pendleton  Pete  backed  away.  He 
still  held  the  revolver  in  his  hand  and 
he  watched  The  Youngster.  He  didn't 
want   to   be   caught  asleep. 

And  then  from  behind  the  buildings, 
the  hitehing-racks,  and  the  ore-wagons 
there  flocked  a  crowd  of  men.  They 
surrounded  The  Youngster  and  ex- 
pressed an  unanimous  desire  to  shake 
his  hand.  They  didn't  see  a  man  stand 
up  before  Pendleton  Pete  every  day, 
they  stated.  Seldom  had  Goldfield  seen 
such  an  exhibition  of  courage.  The 
town  was  glad  to  welcome  The  Young- 
ster as  a  citizen.  Did  he  intend  to  pros- 
pect? Was  he  ready  to  invest?  Could 
they  do  anything  for  him?  A  man  with 
a  nerve  like  that — there  wasn't  any- 
thing in  town  quite  good  enough  for 
him.    So  declared  the  populace. 

Before  noon,  The  Youngster  had  re- 
ceived offers  of  live  positions  on  the 
house  side  of  a  roulette  wheel.  All  of 
them  he  respectfully  declined.  He  did- 
n't believe  in  gambling,  he  said;  it  was 
vice  of  the  lowest  form.  No  conscienti- 
ous man,  no  man  with  morals,  would 
ever  think  of  such  a  thing  as  becoming 
a  gambler.  It  led  to  drink  and  to  reck- 
less expenditure,  and  even  to  robbery 
and  greater  crimes.  He  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  authorities  tolerated 
gambling    in    Goldfield.      And    also,    he 
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stated,    there    were    by    far    too    inr 
salootis  in  the  town. 

Within  three  hours,  The  Youngster 
had  unknowingly  insulted  eveiy  man  in 
the  camp.  And  yet,  remembering  how 
he  had  stood  before  Pendleton  Pete  with 
that  smile  upon  his  lips,  the  insulted 
ones  sw^ailowed  their  wrath  and  were 
contented  to  let  the  words  of  The 
Youngster  pass. 

This  sudden  reputation  for  bravery 
The  Youngster  could  not  understand. 
,  He  had  never  thought  he  was  brave. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  called  a  coward  at 
college.  He  didn't  want  to  exist  under 
a  w^rong  impression,  but  then — maybe 
he  was  brave.  Was  he  really  a  cour- 
ageous man?  Goldfield  said  so,  and 
Goldfield  certainly  ought  to  know,  he 
mused. 

This  reputation  for  bravery  traveled 
along  until  it  reached  the  eais  of  one 
Jimmy  Simpson. 

^' Brave*?"  said  Jimmy.  '*He  aint  as 
brave  as  an  ore-wagon  mule.  I  c'n 
bunco  him  in  an  hour.  I  c'n  scare  the 
life  half  outen  him.  Anyone  like  to 
bet  a  hundred  I  can't?" 

A  dozen  men  rushed  forward  to  get 
in  on  this  good  thing.  Hadn't  they  seen 
The  Youngster  perform  before  Pendle- 
ton Pete?  Couldn't  they  see  straight? 
They  guessed  they  knew  who  had  nerve 
and  who  didn't.  Would  Simpson  kind- 
ly make  it  two  hundred?  Simpson  said 
he  would,  and  he  did. 

'^I  got  twenty-four  hours,  ye  under- 
stand," he  said.  ''That'll  be  'bout  all 
I'll  need." 

At  dusk  The  Youngster  walked  out 
past  the  'dobe  houses  and  along  the 
trail  into  the  desert.  He  wanted  to  be 
alone  and  think  over  the  surprising 
events  of  the  day.  The  last  hour  he  had 
passed  in  the  company  of  Pendleton 
Pete,  who  had  insisted  that  The  Young- 
ster was  his  private  discovery  and  his 
pard  and  under  the  protection  of  his 
trigger  finger.  He  had  again  refused 
an  offer  of  a  position  in  a  gambling 
house.      The    belated    offer    came    from 


Dick  Simon,  proprietor  of  the  gilded 
Palace  of  Chance.  To  him  The  Young- 
ster addressed  an  oration  on  gambling 
which  caused  Simon  to  return  to  his 
office  with  a  very  red  face,  and  with 
anger  surging  in  his  heart. 

"I'll  git  square  wid  that  kid  preacher 
if  it  takes  ten  years,"  he  declared.  'I'll 
break  him  and  make  him  gamble.  No 
kid's  goin'  to  talk  to  me  like  that," 

And  then,  as  if  destined  to  fate,  there 
walked  into  the  ofilce  Jimmy  Simpson, 
with  the  tale  of  The  Youngster's  reputa- 
tion for  bravery  and  the  bets  that  had 
resulted  therefrom.  Simon  closed  the 
office  door  quickly  and  grew  confiden- 
tial." 

"Th'  kid  says  he's  too  good  to 
gamble,"  he  stated.  "Now  he's  got 
five  hundred  dollars  on  him.  Green 
enough  to  tell  me  that.  Ye  git  th'  five 
hundred  so  he'll  be  broke.  Then  he'll 
hev'  to  gamble  or.  else  starve.  No- 
body's goin'  to  give  him  a  job  in  this 
town  if  I  pass  'round  th'  word  not  to. 
Well,  I'll  pass  th'  word,  all  right.  Ye 
break  him  an'  I'll  give  ye  a  hundred 
on  th'  side.  I'll  show  that  kid!  He'll 
gamble,  all  right,  all  right." 

"Did  he  tell  ye  th'  laws  of  th'  town 
are  not  properly  enforced,  an'  that  ye '11 
sure  go  to  perdition  if  ye  fuss  wid  th' 
cards?  Did  he  tell  ye  that?"  Simpson 
asked  sweetly. 

"Don't  make  any  difference  what  he 
told  me,"  said  Simon,  angrily.  "He 
told  me  enough.  Here's  what  I  told  him. 
I  says:  'Ye  are  one  of  these  guys  wid 
all  soul  an'  no  heart;  ye  may  git  to 
heaven,  son,  but  ye '11  never  make  much 
of  a  hit  on  earth;  yer  too  damn  reli- 
gious."    That's  what  I  told  hira." 

"An'  he  didn't  shoot  ye  up?" 

"He  didn't  shoot  me  up,"  said 
Simon.  "That's  what  made  me  mad. 
If  th'  kid  had  cut  loose  an'  started 
somethin'  I  wouldn't  hev'  cared.  But 
he  refused  to  start.  Treated  me  jus' 
like  I  was  a  little  feller  too  innocent  to 
play  wid  a  gun.  I'll  fix  him,  all  right; 
I  reckon  he'll  gamble  some." 
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The  Youngster,  of  course,  was  inno- 
cent of  the  fact  that  he  had  wounded 
Simon  deeply,  else  he  might  have  apolo- 
gized and  explained  his  motives.  And 
so,  as  he  sat  on  a  ledge  of  rock  anid 
watched  the  sun  go  down  and  the  desert 
take  on  its  myriad  of  tints,  he  was  won- 
dering at  the  prosperity  of  this  small 
town  where  a  man  was  offered  half  a 
dozen  positions  in  a  day.  Perhaps, 
thought  The  Youngster,  it  was  difficult 
to  get  men  bad  enough  to  work  in  a 
gambling  hell.  Why  had  they  asked 
him?  Did  he  look  like  a  gambler?  Or, 
was  it  because  they  thought  he  was 
brave  and  ready  to  fight  and  rob  men 
of  their  money"? 

As  night  fell  and  The  Youngster 
started  to  retrace  his  steps  toward  the 
town,  he  observed  a  man  approaching 
along  the  trail.  His  head  was  down  and 
there  was  a  soft  hat  tilted  over  his  eyes. 
The  Youngster  wondered  if  the  man  was 
going  to  walk  out  into  the  desert,  and 
if  there  was  a  gold  mine  where  he  was 
going,  and  whether  it  was  fabulously 
rich. 

Within  a  few  paces  of  The  Young- 
ster the  stranger  paused  suddenly, 
straightened  up,  and  covered  The 
Youngster  with  a  revolver. 

''Hands  up!''  he  said. 

''My  good  friend—"  began  The 
Youngster. 

"Hands  up!"  The  man  growled  the 
words  and  stepped  closer.  The 
Youngster  thought  it  best  to  obey.  He 
stood  perfectly  still  while  the  man  went 
through  his  pockets  and  took  from  one 
of  them  the  wallet  containing  his  money. 
He  noticed  that  the  man  was  of  medium 
height  and  weight,  had  on  ordinary 
clothes  and  wore  a  black  mask.  The 
Youngster  determined  to  remember  these 
details  and  tell  the  authorities  when 
he  returned  to  the  town. 

"Now  ye  git!"  said  the  robber,  and 
I.)ointed  down  the  trail.  "An'  don't 
try  anything  funny  unless  ye  want  it 
straight  an'  hot.  Ye  aint  so  damn 
b  ave,  are  j^e?     Now,  ye  git!" 


Trembling  with  fear,  The  Youngster 
took  his  way  toward  the  town.  Half 
a  hundred  yards  away  he  glanced  back 
over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the  robber 
sitting  on  the  ground,  doubled  up  as  if 
in  pain.  For  a  moment  The  Youngster 
thought  of  going  back.  Then  he  changed 
his  mind  and  staited  down  the  trail 
again.     Soon  he  began  to  run. 

When  he  dashed  into  the  gilded  Palace 
of  Chance  he  was  out  of  breath. 

"Where's  Mr.  Pendleton  Pete?"  he 
cried.     ''I  want  Mr.  Pendleton  Pete." 

Men  standing  near  the  bar  noted  The 
Youngster's  appearance  and  grinned. 
Some  one  notified  Pete  that  he  had  n 
caller,  and  the  bad  man  of  the  morning 
hurried  from  the  faro  room. 

"What's  th'  matter,  son?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"I've  been  robbed,"  gasped  The 
Youngster.  "I  was  held  up  on  the 
trail.     All  my  money — " 

"What?  Ye  let  someone  git  th'  drop 
on  ye?  Ye  let —  An'  to  think  I  shook 
hands  wid  a  feller  like  you." 

"Please,  Mr.  Pete—" 

"Shut  up!"  Pendleton  Pete's  eyes 
were  blazing.  Men  were  smiling  at  him 
and  doing  it  openly.  He  didn't  pull  a 
gun,  because  he  felt  that  they  had  a 
right  to  smile.  ' '  Come  wid  me, ' '  he  con- 
tinued, and  took  The  Youngster  by  the 
arm,  to  lead  him  into  the  street  and 
aw^ay  from  the  crowd.  Then  he  de- 
manded the  story.  He  got  it.  He  learn- 
how  The  Youngster  had  been  an  easy 
victim,  that  he  didn't  even  carry  a  gu:i. 
And  then  he  turned  away  disgusted. 

The  Youngster  began  to  plead.  He 
never  said  he  was  brave.  He  didn't 
want  anyone  to  think  he  was  brave.  He 
had  stood  up  before  Pete's  revolver  in 
the  morning  because  he  didn't  know 
what  else  to  do.  Wouldn't  Mr.  Pete 
have  some  compassion  and  tell  him  how 
to  recover  the  money  and  have  the  rob- 
ber punished. 

"Kid,"  said  Pete,  earnestly,  ^'ye 
simply  got  to  be  brave.  I  won't  stand 
fer  ye  bein'   anything   else.     See?     Ye 
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liev  to  live  up  to  yer  reputation.  An' 
ye  got  to  carry  a  gun.  Take  this  one, 
son;  I've  got  plenty.  I  say,  ye  hev  to 
carry  it.  I'm  goin'  to  stick  by  ye, 
'cause  I  want  ye  to  git  square.  Ye  got 
to  be  brave.    Jus'  remember  that!" 

For  two  weeks  The  Youngster  lived 
on  money  loaned  him  by  Pendleton  Pete. 
He  had  accepted  it  only  after  an  argu- 
ment wherein  Pete  expressed  his  mind 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  weeks  The  Youngster  was  con- 
fronted by  the  bad  man  one  evening  in 
his  room  at  the  hotel. 

''I'm  expectin'  results  in  th'  bravery 
line,"  Pete  declared.  ''Ye  aint  deliver- 
in'  th'  goods.  Ye  are  th'  laughin' 
stock  of  th'  town.  Ye  can't  go  on  th' 
street  without  bein'  insulted.  Why 
don't  ye  git  squared" 

"How?'*'   inquired   The   Youngster. 

"Make  th'  skunk  that  robbed  ye  back 
down.  Go  after  him  strong.  Make  him 
look  like  a  rag.  Ye  c'n  turn  th'  laugh 
on  him.  if  ye  got  th'  nerve." 
,  "I  don't  understand — "  began  The 
Youngster. 

"Do  ye  mean  ye  don't  know  who 
robbed  ye?" 

"Why,  certainly  not.  If  I  did  I 
would  inform  the  officers  of  the  law." 

"Ye  disgust  me.  This  aint  any  job 
fer  th'  officers  of  th'  law.  This  is  a 
case  of  gettin'  square.  Simpson  robbed 
ye.  He  did  it  'cause  someone  bet  a 
couple  of  hundred  he  couldn't.  An' 
Simon  put  him  up  to  it,  'cause  he  was 
sore  an  'wanted  to  git  ye  broke  an' 
make  ye  gamble.    Are  ye  wise  now?" 

The  Youngster  had  risen  from  his 
chair.  Into  his  eyes  there  had  come  a 
sudden  flash  of  anger. 

"Kindly  explain  that  again,"  he  said. 

"If  ye  wasn't  so  green  ye  would  hev' 
known  it  a  week  ago.  It's  all  over  th' 
town.  Th'  boys  are  jus'  dyin'  laughin' 
at  ye.  An'  ye  got  to  get  square.  Simon 
says  ye  are  docile  an'  religious.  He 
says  ye  aint  got  as  much  nerve  as  a 
horned  toad.    He  says  he'd  run  ye  outen 


town,  only  ye  amuse  th'  citizens^  free 
of  charge." 

"He  says  those  things?"  demanded 
The  Youngster. 

"An'  then  some,"  added  Pendleton 
Pete. 

The  Youngster  walked  over  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  street. 
Lights  flashed  in  the  saloons  and  gamb- 
ling rooms.  Men  crowded  the  walks. 
But  The  Youngster  did  not  see  these 
things.  He  was  passing  through  a  ment- 
al battle.  And  when  he  turned  around 
again  his  jaws  were  set  like  a  vise  and 
his  eyes  were  narrowed  and  seem.ed  to 
send  forth  flakes  of  steel. 

"He  says  those  things,  does  he?"  he 
said.  "You  want  me  to  make  good,  you 
call  it?  You  want  me  to  get  square? 
I'll  tell  you  this,  Pete.     When  I  came 

here  I  didn't  have  the  smallest  particle 
of  bravery.  I  don't  believe  I  have  now. 
But  I  tell  you  right  here,  that  no  man 
can  rob  me  and  then  crow  over  it.  No 
man  can  insult  me  as  you  say  Simon  has 
done  without  answering  to  me.  You 
want  me  to  make  good.  Well,  you  pick 
up  your  hat  and  come  with  me." 

"Ye  don't  want  to  get  reckless,  son, 
when  you  are  mad.  Ye  better  take  it 
cool  an'  watch  fer  yer  chance." 

The  Youngster  wheeled  around. 

"I'll  wait  for  no  chance.  I'll  have  it 
out  this  very  night.  And  I  want  an- 
other gun.     Give  me  yours.'' 

"Sure,"  said  Pete.  He  handed  (iio 
of  his  guns  over.  "But  ye  want  to  be 
careful,  son.  Simpson's  a  bad  man,  ye 
know.    Pie  may — " 

' '  See  here ! ' '  The  Youngster  spoke 
angrily.  "  You  said  you  wanted  mc  to 
make  good.  You  said  you  wanted  me 
to  get  even.  You  told  me  Simon  made 
those  remarks,  that  Simpson  got  my 
money  and  had  bet  he  could  do  it.  xVnd 
now  you  ask  me  to  go  slow.  You  wait- 
ed me  to  be  brave,  and  now,  damn  you, 
I'm  going  to  be  brave.  There — I  swore. 
Pardon  me.  You  want  me  to  make 
good.     Well,  I'm  going  to   do  it,  Pete. 
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if  they  have  to  plant  me  to-inorrow. 
You  follow  me/' 

''Yer  gettin'  plumb  reckless,"  said 
Pete,  as  they  hurried  out  of  the  hotel 
and  down  the  street,  ''but  I'm  backin* 
ye  up,  son,  an'  I'll  guarantee  fair  play. 
I'm  beginnin'  to  like  ye  more  than  ever, 
kid." 

During  the  short  journey  from  the 
hotel  to  the  Palace  of  Chance,  the  teeth 
of  The  Youngster  were  grinding  to- 
gether and  over  them  his  lips  met  firmly. 
He  had  put  the  revolvers  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  hands,  dropped  beside  him,  were 
opening  and  closing  nervously.  He  led 
Pendleton  Pete  to  Simon's  resort  aiiil 
threw  open  the  door.  Pete  followed 
him  through  the  bar-room  and  to 
Simon's  office.  The  gambler  was  not 
there. 

''Lookin'  fer  Simon?"  inquired  a 
bartender.  ''Ye '11  find  him  in  th'  faro 
room.     He's  skinnin'  a  sucker." 

The  Youngster  flushed  at  the  remark. 
He  felt  that  it  was  directed  at  him. 
But  instead  of  replying  he  passed  quick- 
ly through  the  throng  of  men,  Pete 
close  behind  him,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  faro  room  in  the  rear. 

"Now,  ye  be  careful,  kid,"  warned 
Pete.  "They  won't  be  expectin'  ye  to 
make  any  trouble,  so  it'll  be  easy  to 
git  th'  drop,  on  'em.  They  don't  think 
ye  got  nerve  enough,  son." 

Then  he  stepped  behind  The  Young- 
ster again  and  followed  him  into  the 
room.  He  gave  a  gasp  as  they  entered. 
Simpson  and  Simon  Avere  together,  the 
former  dealing,  the  latter  watching  the 
play.  Pete  had  not  figured  on  the  boy 
having  to  deal  with  them  both  at  once. 

"Better  wait  until  ye  c'n  git  one  of 
them  at  a  time,"  he  suggested. 

No  answer  came  from  The  Young- 
ster. He  approached  the  faro  table 
slowly,  and  stood  for  a  few  moments 
looking  on.  Pie  waited  until  Simon,  de- 
siring to  speak  to  the  dealer,  leaned 
over  the  table  to  catch  Simpson's  ear. 
Then  The  Youngster  pushed  through  the 


crowd,     drew    his    two    revolvers,     and 
spoke  in  a  firm  voice. 

"Hands  up,  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

Simon  sprang  around,  saw  the  gleam- 
ing weapon  and  quailed  before  it. 
Simpson  raised  his  hands  and  looked  at 
The  Youngster  with  an  expression  of 
amusement  on  his  face.'  'The  crowd 
about  the  table  fell  back. 

"What  do  you  mean — "  began  Simon. 

''Put  up  your  hands!"  The  Young- 
ster spoke  in  a  commanding  tone. 
"Don't  move,  or  I'll  finish  you.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  You — "  he 
indicated  Simpson,  "held  me  up  on  th*' 
trail  and  stole  five  hundred  dollars  from 
me.  Don't  lie!  You've  admitted  it  a 
dozen  times.  You  bet  two  hundred 
you'd  do  it.  And  you"  he  turned  lo 
Simon,  "gave  him  a  hundred  extra  to 
rob  me,  because  I  had  angered  you  and 
you  wanted  to  force  me  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  your  gambling  hell." 

"It's  a  lie!"  cried  Simon. 
•  "Don't  say  that  again,"  hissed  The 
Youngster.  "It's  the  truth,  and  you 
know  it.  You  came  to  me  the  first  day 
I  was  in  town.  You  offered  me  a  job. 
You  said  your  wheels  were  not  straight, 
that  I  could  make  all  I  wanted  to  on 
the  side  if  I  was  careful  about  it.  I 
want  you  to  tell  these  men  here  the 
truth.  I  want  you  to  tell  them  you 
haven't  a  wheel  in  the  shop  that  can't 
be  stopped  where  you  want  it  stopped, 
that  every  faro  box  is  crooked,  that  you 
are  robbing  them.  Tell  them!  Are 
vour  games  square?" 

"You  can't—" 

"Tell  the  truth." 

The  Youngster  stepped  closer  and 
looked  at  Simon  intently. 

"I — I  guess  none  of  them  is  square," 
faltered  Simon. 

"Now — you,"  continued  The  Young- 
ster, turning  to  Simpson,  "may  tell 
them  whether  or  not  you  robbed  me. ' ' 

The  Youngster's  words,  and  the  tone 
m  which  they  were  spoken  were  very 
courteous.  But  Simpson  did  not  like 
the  look  in   The  Youngster's  eyes. 
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''I  was — jus'  havin'  some — fun  wid 
ye/'  he   said. 

''You  robbed  me,   thenT' 

''Reckon  I  did." 

"Step  forward,  Pete,"  called  The 
Youngster.  ''Just  finger  that  money  on 
the  table  and  count  out  five  hundred  of 
it.  Put  it  in  your  pocket  for  me.  And 
I  owe  you  about  fifty,  too.  Just  count 
that  out." 

"But  that  money's  all  mine,"  pro- 
tested the  paling  Simon.  "I  didn't  rob 
you. ' '  ' 

"You  paid  to  have  me  robbed,  you 
know,"  said  The  Youngster,  sweetly. 
"Got  it  all  right,  Pete?  Well,  there's 
a  thing  or  two  more.  You  remarked 
once,  Simpson,  I  believe,  that  I  'wasn't 
so — ahem — damn  brave.'  You're  not  so 
very  brave  just  now,  are  you?  Do  you 
think  you  are?"  queiied  The  Youngster, 
narrowing  his  eyes. 

"Reckon  I  aint  so  very  brave,"  as- 
sented Simpson,  quickly. 

"Thank  you,"  "said  The  Youngster. 
"And  now,  Mr.  Simon,  if  you  will  kind- 
ly pray—" 

"You  aint  goin'  to  murder  me?" 
screamed  Simon.  "Don't  let  him,  men. 
Don't  ye  see  he's  crazy?" 

"Steady  there!"  cried  Tlie  Young- 
ster in  warning.  "Pray,  I  said.  Close 
your  eyes — thank  you.  Now  repeat 
after  me:  'Lord,  I  confess  I  am  a  thief 
and  a  very  great  sinner."  Say  it!  Say 
it,  Simon,  or  you'll  never  live  to  say 
anything  else." 

"  'Lord,  I  confess' — " 

"Yes" 

" — 'and  a  very  great  sinner/  "  re- 
peated Simon. 

Then  he  opened  his  eyes.  Before  him 
was  the  countenance  of  The  Youngster, 
wreathed   in   smiles.      Before   him   were 


the  countenances  of  a  hundred  other 
men,  and  they,  too,  were  wreathed  in 
smiles.  Even  Simpson  looked  upon  his 
employer  with  disgust. 

"You  have  prayed,"  said  The  Young- 
ster, "and  now  listen  to  the  sermon. 
'You  may  get  to  heaven,  Simon,  but 
you'll  never  make  a  hit  on  earth; 
you  're  too — ahem — damn  religious. ' 
Remember  the  words?  I  thought  you 
did.  Now,  we  will  go  to  the  bar-room, 
please.  These  gentlemen  would  like 
drinks. ' ' 

Into  the  bar-roora  they  went,  Simon 
and  Simpson  heading  the  procession 
with  their  hands  held  above  their  heads. 
The  Youngster,  a  foot  behind  them, 
holding  a  levolver  to  the  back  of  either 
man 's  head,  promised  them  sudden  death 
if  treacherj'  occurred. 

"Th  drinks  all  around,"  said  The 
Youngster.  And  as  the  bartenders  got 
busy  he  added:  "These  drinks  are  on 
the  house." 

Then  a  cheer  startled  The  Youngster. 

"Here's  to  th'  kid"  cried  someone 
holding  a  glass  above  his  head. 

"To  th'  kid!"  came  the  answer  from 
a  hundred  throats. 

And  as  they  drank.  The  Youngster, 
grown  suddenly  weak,  his  arms  limp, 
his  face  pale,  his  eyes  half-closed,  slip- 
ped quietly  away  and  into  the  street, 
hanging  to  the  arm  of  Pendleton  Pete 
as  a  baby  clings  to  its  mother's  skirt. 

"I  guess — I  made  good — for  you, 
didn't  I?"  he  gasped. 

Tenderly  and  without  speaking,  Pen- 
dleton Pete  put  a  strong  arm  around 
him  and  started  down  the  street  toward 
the  hotel. 

And  from  the  gilded  Palace  of  Chance 
came  the  echo: 

"To  th'  kid!." 


Edmonton:  The  World's  Greatest  Fur-Mart 

BY    A.    DEANS    CAMERON    IN    THE    PACIFIC    MONTHLY. 

The  following  is  a  veiy  clever  pen  picture  of  our  Canadian  Northwest.    The  reader  is  given  a 
glimpse  of  this  vast  territory  whose  resources  are  attracting  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


ISN'T  it  Theophile  Gautier  who  says 
that  the  only  differences  between 
country  and  country  lie  in  the  slang 
and  the  uniform  of  the  police  ?  This 
dictum  would  scarcely  hold  regarding 
Edmonton  in  the  Canadian  Northland, 
the  v/orld's  greatest  fur-mart.  Away 
up  on  the  map  it  lies,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  in- 
ternational boundary,  on  the  silver  Sas- 
katchewan, a  wonder-town  of  past 
glamour,  present  intenseness  and  immi-  ^ 
nent  realization.  It  was  a  Hudson  Bay 
post  ;  it  is  a  railway  metropolis  on  the 
edge  of  a  wheat-field  nine  hundred  miles 
long  and  four  hundred  miles  wide. 

On  September  1,  1905,  a  new  province 
entered  the  Canadian  Confederacy,  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  and  Edmonton  is 
its  capital.  Alberta  is  two  .^nd  ouo-holf 
times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  is  bigger  than  all  the  New 
P^ngland  states  combined  ;  it  has  more 
wheat  lands  than  Minnesota  and  the  l)a- 
kotas,  more  oats  and  flax  lands  thai;  Il- 
linois, Iowa  and  Nebraska.  L'tve  ,*e;irs 
ago  Edmonton  rubbed  her  eyes  and  real- 
ized her  destiny.  Nature,  Fate,  and  the 
faith  of  man  decreed  that  she  should 
become  a  great  city,  a  big,  populous, 
prosperous,  solid  city,  and  her  iinir.iiipal 
foundations  were  laid  accoraingly.  'i  liere 
will  have  to  be  no  surpris-Ml  streichiug 
of  swaddling-bands  here,  no  fienzied 
widening  of  streets,  no  buying-in  o?  pub- 
lic utilities.  Young  men  own  ilie  town 
and  control  its  destines,  men  who  have 
brought  here  municipal  cxperiencfs  from 
every  big  city  on  the  continent,  exi  eri- 
ences   invaluable. 

The  city  owns  its  electric-light,  with 
the  result  that  the  domestic  flat-rate 
runs  as  low  as  flfty  cents  a  light  for  ten 
lights.  It  owns,  too,  its  waterworks 
and  telephone  services.  In  addition  to 
the  elected  aldermanic  body  the  work 
of  the  city  is  done  by  two  appointed 
and  well-paid  city  commissioners,  one 
of  public  works  and  one  of  finance.  The 


Mayor  is  the  channel  of  communication 
between  council  and  commissioners  and 
directs  the  work  of  the  latter.  This  du- 
plex organisation  is  self-evolved  and 
seems  to  answer  admirably.  In  the  body 
corporate  the  single-tax  idea  is  the  basic 
principle  of  assessment,  the  land  only 
and  not  the  improvements  it  carries  be- 
ing taken  as  value  for  taxes. 

This  as  it  is.  Standing  on  the  wide 
asphalted  streets  and  looking  at  mag- 
nificent bank  buildings  that  would  do 
credit  to  Montreal  or  Chicago,  of  quaint 
interest  is  an  old  book  written  by  one 
Paul  Kane,  a  wandering  artist,  away 
back  in  1847.  Kane  was  ambitious  to 
produce  a  series  of  type  pictures  of  Can- 
adian Indian  chiefs  and  found  \is  way 
into  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  post  •'  Ed- 
monton at  Christmas-time  just  liftv- 
nine  years  ago.    He  say's  : 

Outside,  the  baffaloes  range  in  thous- 
ands close  to  the  fort,  which  is  visited 
at  least  twice  in  the  year  by  the  Crees, 
Assiniboines,  Blackfeet,  Surcees  and 
Blood  Indians,  who  come  to  sell  the 
dried  buffalo-meat  and  fat  for  making 
pemmican.  The  big  ice-pit  for  the  sum- 
mer meat  will  hold  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred buffalo  carcases.  On  Christmas 
day  the  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  ther- 
mometer shov/ed  40'  to  50  degrees  below. 
At  the  head  of  our  table  was  a  large 
dish  of  boiled  buffalo-hump  ;  at  the  foot 
smoked  a  boiled  buffalo-calf.  Start  not, 
gentle  reader,  the  calf  is  very  small, 
and  is  taken  from  the  cow  by  the  Ceas- 
arean  operation  long  before  it  obtains 
its  full  growth  ;  this,  boiled  whole,  is 
one  of,  the  most  esteemed  dishes  amongst 
the  epicures  of  the  interior.  My  pleas- 
ing duty  was  to  help  a  dish  of  dried 
moose  nose  ;  the  gentleman  on  my  left 
distributed  the  white  fish,  delicately 
browned  in  buffalo  marrow  ;  the  worthy 
priest  helped  the  buffalo  tongue,  whilst 
Mr.  Rundell  cut  up  the  beavers'  tails. 
Such  was  Edmonton's  jolly  Christmas 
dinner.     In  the  evening  the     hall       was 
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cleared  for  a  dance,  in  which  joined 
painted  Indian,  gay-sashed  voyageur, 
glittering  half-breed  and  canny  Scot. 
The  next  day  I  joined  in  a  buffalo-hunt. 

So,  although  the  buffalo  has  given 
place  to  the  Shorthorn  and  the  Here- 
ford, Edmonton  still  has  its  past  of  ro- 
mance and  hardihood  and  the  shrewd 
old  employes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
I)any  builded  wiser  than  they  knew.  The 
exchanging  of  the  creaking  Red  River 
cart  and  the  York  boat  for  palace  car 
and  steamer,  the  laying  aside  of  trap 
and  flint-lock  for  modern  steam  plows 
and  self-binders,  and  the  transition  from 
Mary  Ann  shack  to  Queen  Anne  front- 
all  this  has  not  discredited  the  far-see- 
ing judgment  of  the  shrewd  traders  of 
the  ancient  and  honorable  company. 

Edmonton  is  to-day  the  world's  great- 
est fur-mart.  As  far  back  as  1660,  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  Eng- 
land granted  governing  powers  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  and  that  great  col- 
onizing agency  engaged  in  the  exclusive 
sale  of  peltries  for  two  centuries,  in 
that  time  handling  millions  of  skins.  A 
generation  ago  the  Canadian  G-overn- 
ment  bought  back  the  political  and  gov- 
ering  rights  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany for  $1,^00,000  and  150,000,000 
acres,  i.e.,  one  twentieth  of  the  wheat- 
belt,  leaving  them  their  trade  in  furs. 
But  the  big  pioneer  company  is  now  not 
without  rivals  ;  the  concern  that  pushes 
it  hardest  is  that  of  Revillon  Freres,  the 
great  Parisian  furriers  with  an  experi- 
ence of  175  years  back  of  them  and  a 
capital   of  fourteen   millions. 

What  are  the  staple  furs  to-day  ?  Much 
what  they  were  200  years  ago— the  fox, 
muskrat,  otter,  mink  and  beaver.  The 
world's  furs  come  from  the  North  Tem- 
perate Zone,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
supply  and  the  best  from  Northern  Can- 
ada, and  London  is  the  distributing  cen- 
tre. 

On  the  backs  of  men  from  port  to  port 
the  furs  are  carried  before  they  reach 
Edmonton,  dragged  by  husky  dogs  over 
snowy  wastes  and  ice,  paddled  by  In- 
dians in  canoes  down  stream.  The  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  sends  ships  once  a 
year  down  the  Mackenzie  to  its  mouth 
gathering  furs,  and  from  England  across 


the  Atlantic  boats  come  once  a  year  to 
the  frozen  Ultima  Thule,  the  posts  on 
Hudson  Bay.  Modern  innovations  crowd 
out  romance  even  here.  This  season  a 
gasoline  launch  will  carry  peltries  as 
far  as  Athabasca.  The  hand  on  the 
throttle-valve  is  the  hand  of  Colin 
Fraser,  a  bronzed  and  grizzled  High- 
lander, who  went  half  a  century  ago  in- 
to the  silent  north  to  trade  with  Cree 
and  Blackfoot,  and  whose  seamed  and 
silent  face  may  well  stand  type  for  the 
spirit  of  that  White  North.  We  are  apt 
to  think  of  Edmonton  as  the  Last  North, 
but  Colin  Fraser's  port  is  at  Fort  Chip- 
pewayan  on  the  east  end  of  Lake  Atha- 
basca ;  a  full  three  v/eeks'  journey  up, 
up,  up  toward  the  top  of  the  m.ap,  400 
clear  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  Few  of 
us  have  seen  Fort  Chippewayan,  but  it 
was  from  this  historic  post  on 
this  lonely  Athabasca  Lake  that 
the  dour  and  daring  Scot,  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie,  in  1789,  sailed  in  biicli 
bark  canoe  down  the  river  that  bears 
his  name,  to  where  Herschel  Island 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  frozen  Arc- 
tic. 

Colin  Fraser's  this  year's  pack  con- 
tained 741  beaver,  181  skunk,  126  wea- 
sel, 360  red  fox,  163  cross  fox,  31  sil- 
ver fox,  674  mink,  616  marten,  57  bears, 
120  otter,  39  pounds  beaver  castors,  3,- 
089  muskrats,  and  558  lynx,  and  he  sold 
it  in  Edmonton  for  $27,750.  We  try  to 
guess  the  thoughts  of  the  grim  old  High- 
lander pufi-puffing  down  the  Athabasca, 
cogitating  on  the  days  and  the  years  of 
the  gone  decades  when  he  heard  the 
North  a-callin',  and  steam  and  he  were 
young. 

The  proudest  animal  in  the  world 
should  be  the  s:lver  fox.  (In  reality, 
often  it  is  the  fat  policeman  on  parade  ; 
in  Dickens'  day  it  was  the  beadle.  The 
silver  fox  is  a  freak  in  nature,  only  in 
a*  blue  moon  is  one  borne  into  this  vale, 
but  when  he  does  appear  he  wraps  the 
drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  to  the 
tune  of  $1,500.  This  is  the  skin  that  the 
Russians  so  dearly  prize.  The  motto  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  as  is  fitting, 
refers  to  the  trade  in  peltries.  It  is 
"pro  pelle  cutem,"  skin  for  skin,  quid 
pro  quo,  value  for  value.  It  sounds  fair, 
but  the  way  the  old  fort  traders  work- 
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ed  it  out  shows  more  of  sophistry  than 
of  ethics.  The  long  flint-lock  musket 
that  the  Indian  coveted  was  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  fort  and  the  hunter  was 
invited  to  pile  his  furs  in  a  neat  pile 
till  they  measured  up  to  the  height  of 
the  gun,  then  the  even  trade  v/as  made. 
Poor  Moon-Face-Oi-the-Mottled-Squaws 
got  his  rifle  and  his  experience  and  the 
ancient  and  honorable  got  $1,000  worth 
of  furs,  and  the  consciousness  of  what 
Roosevelt  calls  -"the  motto  of  the 
square  deal."     A   skin-game,   surely  ! 

The  Cree  still  barters  his  furs  with 
the  Christian,  but  much  fleecing  has  left 
him  sensitive  and  most  suspicious.  He 
is  also  a  great  glutton— the  Cree  can 
abstain  from  food  a  longer  time  than 
any  other  man.  He  is  like  a  snake.  The 
exigencies  of  his  life  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  accept  and  substitute  to  Charles 
Lamb's  restrictions  regarding  "Grace 
Before  Meat."  In  many  odd  ways  the 
Edmonton  Cree  takes  up  the  white  man's 
burden.  Recently  one  mighty  hunter 
sent  to  Montreal  for  a  $1,000  piano,  and 
immediately  did  the  boy-and-the-drum 
act,  seeking  the  bottled  harmony. 

Walking  along  Michigan  avenue,  Chi- 
cago, in  the  teeth  of  the  east  wind  and 
cogitating  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  win- 
ter great  coat,  an  elegantly  attired  lady 
whizzed  by  me  in  her  automobile.  From 
her  fob,  outside  a  magnificent  set  of 
martens,  dangled  a  lucky  rabbit  foot. 
I  wonder  if  the  pleasant-faced  wearer 
guessed  that  one  of  these  furry  favors 
made  possible  the  other  ?  The  fur-bear- 
ing animals  in  some  of  these  northern 
sections  feed  almost  entirely  upon  rab- 
bits. At  intervals  of  every  five  or  six 
years,  a  foot-and-mouth  disease  breaks 
out  which  kills  the  rabbits  off  by  thous- 
ands, and  following  such  seasons  come 
lean  fur-years.  So  milady's  chances  for 
a  Jur  sacque  depend  upon  the  number  of 
humble  Molly  Cottontails  born  the 
previous  year  into  the  starry  stillness 
of  the  Canadian  north-land. 

Edmonton  is  the  objective  point  of 
three  big  transcontinental  railroad  sys- 
tems, the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  and  the  Grand  Trunk.  And 
the  Great  Northern  is  already  casting 
longing  eyes  over  the  promising  field  of 
Alberta. 


When  we  spill  ourselves  loose  on  the 
all-out-doors  of  this  big  new  empire  in 
the  making,  we  have  to  reconstruct  all 
our  half-formed  ideas  of  the  relative 
size  of  things.  For  instance,  the  won- 
derful Peace  River  country  is  perhaps 
the  world's  greatest  game-preserve.  The 
Peace,  which  rises  in  British  Columbia 
and  flows  into  the  Slave  River,  rivals 
the  Mississippi  in  size.  This  great  un- 
known land  is  about  to  be  tapped.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  west  from  Edm.on- 
ton,  will  strike  across  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Peace  River  district.  It  is 
a  wonder-country.  The  Japan  current, 
and  the  resultant  warm  Chinook  wind 
which  filters  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain passes,  make  of  this  a  milder  coun- 
try than  that  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds Edmonton.  Here  the  tall  grass 
waves  like  serried  wheat,  and  the  wiio 
flower  blooms  in  the  coulees.  Fat  catti  • 
browse,  belly-deep  in  the  lush  meadow, 
and  across  the  surface  of  a  lost  lake 
comes  the  weird  cry  of  a  lone  loon.  In 
the  lonely  vastness  one  stops  and  lis- 
tens for  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  mil- 
lions who,  urged  by  a  world-wide  in- 
stinct, are  even  now  beginning  to  conK- 
out  from  easy  conditions  to  conquer  and 
occupy  the  last  Frontier.  It  is  the  lure 
of  the  west,  the  lure  that  Columbus 
heard  and  which  will  make  uneasy  the 
pillows  of  softness  from  his  day  to  the 
last  curtain-fall.  The  cry  of  the  west 
is  irresistible,  and  while  there  is  a  west 
to  conquer,  nor  boundary  line,  nor  sage 
advice  of  fore-elders,  nor  caution  of  the 
conservative  will  keep  back  the  "feet 
of  the  young  men." 

Edmonton  is  the  distributing  centre 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  the  most  fertile  land  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  That  is  a  strong 
statement  to  make,  but  it  is  true.  No- 
where in  any  part  of  the  world  in  which 
cereal  grains  grow  is  there  any  such 
area  of  uniformly  rich  land  as  surrounds 
this  northern  capital.  It  is  a  deep,  rich, 
black  loam  usually  over  a  clay  sub-soil, 
soil  which  repeatedly  produced  crops  «  ■ 
over  forty  bushels  of  number  1  hard 
wheat  to  the  acre  ;  over  I'OO  bushels  of 
oats  to  the  acre  (every  measured  bushel 
from  nine  to  ten  pounds  over  standard 
weight),  and  forty  bushels  of  prime  bar- 
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ley  to  the  acre,  and  this  can  he  done, 
and  has  been  done  for  twenty  consecu- 
tive years  without  manuring.  The  report 
of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  last  year's  crop  gives  the 
average  yield  of  spring  wheat  through- 
out the  Edmonton  district  as  24.75 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  winter  wheat, 
25.89  bushels.. 

The  first  foot  of  soil  in  the  three 
western  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Alberta, 
and  Saskatchewan,  is  its  greatest  na- 
tural heritage.  It  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  pine  forests  from  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  to  the  ice-bound  Arctic,  and 
more  than  the  combined  mineral  wealth 
held  in  the  rock  embrace  of  the  con- 
tinental backbone  from  Mexico  to  Alas- 
ka. And  next  in  worth  to  this  heritage 
is  the  three  feet  of  subsoil  which  under- 
lies the  first.  The  value  of  a  soil  can- 
not be  estimated  by  surface-measure  ; 
its  unit  of  value  is  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen and  potash  that  it  contains,  in  oth- 
er words,  its  productive  power.  An  acre 
in  Alberta  is  worth  more  than  twenty 
acres  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

"But  the  winters,"  I  hear  some  one 
say  ;  "they  must  be  the  limit."  There 
is  much  misapprehension  regarding  the 
climate  of  Canada.  During  the  fifteen 
years  that  the  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
railroad  has  been  in  operation,  the  train 
service  has  never  been  stopped  nor  even 
delayed  on  account  of  snow,  and  there 
never  has  been  a  snow-plow  over  the 
road.  Edmonton  is  so  far  north  that 
the  sun  shines  for  more  than  eighteen 
hours  a  day  at  mid-summer.  The  nights 
are  cool,  but  it  is  just  this  alternation 
of  warm  summer  days  and  cool  nights 
that  makes  Canadian  number  1  hard 
wheat  worth  more  than  any  wheat  that 
any  other  country  can  grow\  Is  it  fanci- 
ful to  suggest  that  these  same  climatic 
conditions  harden  the  fibre  both  physical 
and  moral  of  the  clean-limbed  people 
who  occupy  these  fruitful  north-lands  ? 
Edmonton  is  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Liverpool. 

In  leaving  this  subject  of  climate  it  is 
worth  while  to  remind  the  reader  that 
western  Canada  is  in  the  same  latitude 
as  the  great  wheat  districts  of  Russia. 
St.  Petersburg  is  much  farther  north 
than  any  city  in   Canada.     Winnipeg     is 


south  of  London,  and  almost  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Paris.  All  of  the  British  Isles, 
all  of  Scandinavia,  .  Holland,  Belgium, 
part  of  France,  most  of  Germany,  a 
large  part  of  Austria,  and  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  Russia  lie  north  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  bulk  of  Europe's  population  is  to 
be  found  north  of  that  parallel.  There 
is  no  reason  why  western  Canada  should 
not  be  as  densely  populated  as  Germany 
and  Russia.  That  being  the  case,  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  immense  develop- 
ment that  is  in'ipending  in  the  great 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
where  as  yet  there  is  not  one  person  in 
a  square  mile. 

In  Edmonton,  at  mid-summer,  one  can 
readily  read  in  the  open  air  at  10  p.m., 
and  while  the  world  is  still  asleep  the 
sun  is  up  again.  "The  huntsmen  are  up 
in  America,"  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  he 
wanted  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
time  to  go  to  sleep  in  England.  The 
huntsmen  would  have  to  be  up  betimes 
to  beat  the  sun  in  Edmonton.  The  sun 
woos  the  wheat  with  so  fierce  a  warmth 
that  measured  shoots  of  the  green  plants 
have  shown  a  two-inch  increase  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  by  actual  and  impar- 
tial measurement.  The  glory  of  a  prairie 
sunset  is  something  to  feel  rather  than 
to  talk  about  ;  it  is  a  daily  repeated 
miracle  that  grips  the  heart  of  a  man, 
he  watches  it  till  sky  and  prairie  melt 
together  and  the  horizon  line  is  lost 
w^hen  the  great  sun  sinks,  a  veritable 
apple  of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver. 

Our  car  was  pulling  into  Edmonton. 
"I  represent  two  millions,"  said  Mr. 
A.  Walsh,  of  Walsh  Brothers,  Clinton, 
Iowa.  "I  am  going  to  see  what  it's  best 
for  us  to  put  in  into.  I  am  surely  going 
to  buy  some  more  wheat  land  up  here. 
It's  exactly  like  Iowa  used  to'  be.  We 
used  to  get  big  crops,  but  the  land  play- 
ed out,  and  now  all  we  can  raise  is 
corn.  You  can't  raise  corn  up  here  be- 
cause it's  too  cold  nights,  but  I  have 
looked  up  the  record  of  the  land  and  find 
that  the  land  does  not  play  out  here 
around  Edmonton.  I  have  records  going 
back  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  the 
yield   to-day   is  just  as   great  as   ever." 
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And  we  saw  that  man  with  the  millions 
driving  a  span,  hunting  investment  facts, 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  we 
struck  Edmonton.  The  rest  of  the  car- 
load was  eating  lunch  ;  like  the  Cree 
Indian  and  the  apostle  of  old,  Mr.  Walsh 
could  "keep  his  body  under."  He  has 
chasing  golden  opportunity  ;  dinner  could 
wait. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Fisher,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  interrogated  about  coal  and 
natural  gas. 

"From  fifty  miles  west  to  twenty 
miles  east,  we  know  coal  underlies  all 
the  ground.  It's  under  the  city  itself. 
It's  so  near  the  surface  we  don't  tun- 
nel any  deeper  for  it  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  any  case,  but  usually  only 
fifty  or  seventy-five.  It's  only  worth 
$1.25  to  $1.75  a  ton  in  the  bunkers, 
with  our  present  mining  system,  but 
with  up-to-date  plants  it  would  be  even 
cheaper." 

"Lignite  coal  ?" 

"Yes." 

"What  is  it  good  for  ?" 

"For  almost  everything  except  loco- 
motives. It's  used  for  them,  too,  but  it 
is  not  really  very  good.  It  is  splendid 
coal  for  steam-making  and  all  domestic 
uses.  There's  an  enormous  market  for 
it.  There  is  no  coal  between  here  and 
Winnipeg  or  at  Winnipeg.  For  a  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  that  city,  people  will 
be  dependent  on  coal  for  fuel.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  use  wood,  for  it's  too 
scarce.  And  this  coal  will  make  Edmon- 
ton a  great  manufacturing  centre."  It 
is  the  voice  of  the  optimist.  We  have 
heard   about   natural   gas   and  wonder. 

Mr.  Fisher  reassures  us  : 

"A  boring  is  made  for  natural  gas  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  already 
we  have  struck  gas  that  comes  up  odor- 
less and  colorless,  and  burns  as  white 
as  electricity'— it  is  never  yellow,  even 
in  the  day  time,— while  as  fuel,  it  can 
be  run  right  under  the  boiler  or  into  the 
cylinder  and  used  for  direct  power." 
Surely,  this  frontier  town,  on  the  edge 
of  things,  England's  last  vedette,  is 
favored. 

Canada  was  once  a  shy  and  modest 
maiden,  as  Mulvaney  has  it,  "One  of 
thim  lamb-like,  bleatin',  pick-me-up-and- 
carry-me-or-I'll-die   girls."     But   that   is 


all  over  and  done  with.  Daughter  is  she 
in  her  mother's  house,  but  mistress  in 
her  own.  The  saucy  Canuck  is  now  pad- 
dling her  own  canoe  and  calling  her 
wares  in  the  market-place.  At  Liege, 
last  year,  the  attractions  of  Canada 
were  placed  directly  before  the  people  of 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
from  June  until  November  of  1906,  the 
people  of  Italy,  Austria  and  Southern 
France  are  being  made  Canada-wise  at 
the  great  Milan  exposition,  the  iis- 
posizione  Internationale  del  Sempoine. 
Daily  from  5,00^0  to  25,000  amazed  sight- 
seers pass  through  the  Canada  exhibit, 
and  when  the  doors  close,  at  least  one 
million  of  the  people  of  Europe  will  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  what  the  Can- 
adian north  and  west  can  produce. 

The  word  "Canada,"  the  sign  of  the 
beaver  and  the  maple,  mean  nothing  to 
the  European  sightseer,  nor  do  the  le- 
gends "Padiglione  Canadese"  or  "Mostra 
del  Canada."  But  when  he  enters  the 
portals  and  sees  the  sheaves  of  wheat 
and  barley,  of  grains  and  grasses,  his 
quick  imagination  conjures  up  the  big 
agricultural  country  from  which  they 
came.  A  vivid  object  lesson  awaits  him 
in  a  spectacular  exhibit  of  stuffed  buf- 
falo, moose,  elk,  antelopes,  bears  and 
beaver  standing  out  as  background  to  a 
gigantic  picture  of  the  prairie  with  the 
modern  binders  and  reapers  laying  low 
a  field  of  grain.  It  takes  no  printed 
brochure  to  fix  upon  his  mind  the  fact 
that  the  whizz  of  the  bullet  has  given 
place  to  the  whirr  of  the  binder  and  that 
"Canada,"  that  strange  new  word,  is  a 
land  of  peace,  plenty  and  promise.  In 
creating  an  entente  cordiale  with  Italy, 
Canada  builded  wiser  than  she  knew. 
Canada  is  Britain's  bread-basket.  But 
her  rolling  prairies  within  a  decade  will 
provide  bread  for  the  nations  both  east 
and  west.  Italy  imports  yearly  thirty 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  none  of  which 
comes  now  from  Canada.  Home-grown 
Italian  wheat  is  a  very  soft  grain  and 
requires  an  admixture  of  at  least  forty 
per  cent,  of  foreign  flour  before  it  will 
make  good  bread.  In  the  year  1904 
Italy  paid  out  $27,000,000  for  wheat.  Of 
this  $23,500,000  went  to  Russia,  and  $1,- 
500,000  to  Argentine.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat,  mostly 
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of  the  macaroni  variety,  was  brought  in 
from  the  United  States.  Agrarian  trou- 
bles in  Russia  make  the  Odessa  output 
uncertain  and  unreliable,  and  this  is 
Canada's  opportunity.  During  the  pres- 
ent month  (October)  Mr.  Paolo  Loren- 
zetto,  representing  the  biggest  grain 
commission  concern  in  all  Italy,  is  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  this  unknown  Canada  to 
see  the  growing  source  of  this  number  1 
hard,  "the  best  wheat  that  ever  came 
into  Italy."  If  there  was  not  the  enor- 
mous import  duty  of  forty  cents  on 
every  bushel  of  foreign  wheat  that  enters 
Italy  to-day,  the  national  peasant  might 
enjoy  a  much  bigger  daily  dish  of  maca- 
roni under  his  paternal  vine  and  fig-tree. 
The  average  price  of  Italian  wheat  for 
the  past  six  months  has  been  25.75 
francs  per  hundred  kilos,  about  $1.40  per 
bushel  ;  while  imported  wheat,  during 
the  same  period,  brought  26.50  francs 
per  100  kilos,  or  nearly  $1.45  per  bushel. 

Canadian  wheat  that  can  be  taken  to 
Genoa  and  sold  at  a  seaboard  price  of  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  will  find  purchasers  in 
Italy.  Not  only  can  Edmonton  hand  to 
the  swarthy  Italian  seductive  macaroni 
sticks  ;  she  also  oficrs  to  clothe  him- 
Flax  growing  in  and  around  Edmonton 
is  an  infant  industry,  with  a  lusty  child- 
hood and  a  mature  mid-age  before  it. 

To  this  great  wheat  country  tramp 
come-outers  of  north,  east,  south  and 
west,  and  the  other  eight  and  twenty 
points  of  the  compass— they  go  back  to 
the  hinterland  and  farm,  or  they  pitch 
their  Ebenezer  in  the  new  raw  towns  by 
the  side  of  the  railway,  the  towns  "that 
smell  of  sawdust— naked  stand  of  paint." 
Come  into  one  of  those  little  red  school- 
houses,  which  is  church  and  undertak- 
er's shop  and  postoffice  incidentally,  and 
let  us  look  at  the  school  register.  There 
are  thirty  names  on  the  roll,  the  teach- 
er considerately  has  jotted  down  the 
nationality  of  each  member  of  her  little 
flock.  We  read  the  words,  Ontario,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  France,  Bohemia,  Ga- 
licia.  United  States,  Roumania,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Cape  Colony.  Truly,  we 
have  found  the  melting-pot  of  the  na- 
tions, and  here  comes  the  teacher,  s^ur- 
rounded  by  her  uneasy     disciples,       the 


boys  bare-footed,  and  blue-clad  of  den- 
ims, the  girls  with  pantalets  of  nankeen 
and  surreptitious  gum.  Don't  smile  that 
superior  smile.  These,  and  not  the 
grain-fields,  with  their  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  are  the  hope  of  western  Can- 
ada, and  it  is  round-faced  Mary  Murphy, 
fresh  from  her  Normal  school,  "back 
east,"  now  gathering  in  her  heterogen- 
eous flock,  and  not  the  big  bank  man- 
ager with  his  monthly  clearings  turning 
yellow  grain  into  yellow  double-eagles, 
that  is  to  make  the  new  big  west  a 
great  nation. 

Life  in  a  half-continent  peopled  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  cannot  but  be  com- 
plex. In  its  complexity  is  the  charm 
and  the  hope  of  Canadian  life.  Not  a  re- 
plica of  any  of  the  old-world  nations, 
but  a  composite  out  of  which  a  new  type 
of  national  character  may  emerge,  the 
Canadian  type  is  the  opportunity  and 
the  ambition  of  this  latest  born  among 
the  nations. 

The  elements  in  our  national  life,  the 
factors  that  make  for  material  wealth, 
or  for  social  betterment,  or  for  moral 
culture,  must  all  be  drawn  upon,  each 
to  contribute  its  quota  for  the  nation 
that  is  to  be.  The  railways  and  the 
steamship  lines,  the  great  manufactur- 
ing industries  and  the  institutions  of 
commerce  and  trade,  the  farmer  and  the 
miner  and  the  lumberman,  the  inventor 
and  the  artisan,  the  philosopher,  the 
poet  and  the  artist,  the  scientist  and 
the  preacher  and  the  statesman,  all  who 
in  any  way  add  to  the  wealth  or  in- 
crease the  worth  of  Canadian  citizen- 
ship— to  them  the  call  comes  to  build  up 
a  clean,  sane  commonwealth,  a  nation 
that  shall  be  "four-square." 

And  if  this  Canadian  type  is  to  sur- 
vive it  must  stand  for  more  than  mere 
wealth,  more  than  bigness.  Grea.ter 
Canada  must  have  a  soul  as  well  as  a 
body.  For  in  the  last  analysis  the  des- 
tiny of  a  country  depends  not  upon  its 
material  resources,  but  upon  the  char- 
acter of  its  people,  and  as  the  big  self- 
binders  whirr  among  the  wheat,  into  the 
hands  of  Mary  Murphy  piling  up  a  re- 
cord of  "work  done  squarely  and  un- 
wasted  days,"  is  this  great  trust  put. 


Silverhorns 


BY    HENRY    VAN    DYKE    IN   8CRIBNERS  MAGAZINE. 
A  hunting  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  coveted  game  in  rather  a  novel  way. 


THE  railway  station  of  Bathurst, 
New  Brunswick,  is  not  a  particu- 
larly merry  resort  at  two  o'clock 
of  a  late  September  morning,  especially 
when  there  is  an  easterly  haar  drivine 
in  from  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  and  the 
darkness  is  so  saturated  with  chilly 
moisture  that  an  honest  downpour  ot 
rain  would  be  a  relief.  There  were  two 
or  three  depressed  and  somnolent  tra- 
velers in  the  waiting  room,  which  smell- 
ed  horribly  of  smoky  lamps.  The  tele- 
graph instrument  in  the  ticket-office 
clicked  spasmodically  for  a  minute,  and 
then  relapsed  into  a  gloomy  silence.  The 
imperturbable  station-master  was  tipped 
back  against  the  wall  in  a  wooden  arm- 
chair, with  his  feet  on  the  table,  and 
his  mind  sunk  in  an  old  Christmas 
number  of  The  Cowboy  Magazine.  The 
express  agent,  in  the  baggage-room,  was 
going  over  his  last  week's  way-bills  and 
accounts  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  try- 
ing to  locate  an  erior,  and  sighing  pro- 
fanely to  himself  as  he  failed  to  find  it. 
A  wooden  trunk  tied  with  rope,  a  couple 
of  dingj^  canvas  bags,  a  long  boA 
marked  ^^ Fresh  Fish!  Rush!"  and  two 
large  leather  portmanteaus  with  brass 
fittings  were  piled  on  the  luggage-truck 
at  the  far  end  of  the  platform,  and  be- 
side the  door  of  the  waiting-room,  shel- 
tered by  the  overhanging  eaves,  was  a 
neat  traveling  bag,  with  a  gun  case  and 
a  rod  ease  leaning  against  the  wall.  The 
wet  rails  glittered  dimly  northward  and 
southward  away  into  the  night.  A  few 
blurred  lights  glimmered  from  the  vil- 
lage across  the  bridge. 

Dudley  Hemenway  had  observed  all 
these  features  of  the  landscape  with 
silent  dissatisfaction,  as  he  smoked 
steadiljy  up  and  down  the  ;  platf oi^, 
waiting  for  the  Maritime  Express.  It 
is  usually  irritating  to  arrive  at  the  sta- 
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tion  on  time  for  a  train  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Kailway.  The  arrangement  is 
seldom  mutual,  and  sometimes  yester- 
day's train  does  not  come  along  until 
to-morrow  afternoon.  Moreover,  he  was 
inwardly  discontented  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  woods  instead 
of  going  in,  ''Coming  out"  always 
made  him  a  little  unhappy,  whether  his 
expedition  had  been  successful  or  not. 
He  did  not  like  the  thought  that  it  was 
all  over,  and  he  had  the  very  bad  habit, 
at  such  times,  of  looking  ahead  and  com- 
puting the  slowly  lessening  number  of 
chances  that  were  left  to  him. 

''Sixty  odd  years — I  may  live  to  be 
that  old  and  keep  my  shooting  sight," 
he  said  to  himself.  ''That  would  give 
me  a  couple  of  dozen  more  camping 
trips.  It's  a  short  allowance.  I  wonder 
if  any  of  them  will  be  more  lucky  than 
this  one.  This  makes  the  seventh  year 
I've  tried  to  get  a  moose,  and  the  odd 
flick  has  gone  against  me  every  time." 
He  tossed  away  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
which  made  a  little  trail  of  sparks  as 
it  rolled  along  the  sopping  platfoim, 
and  turned  to  look  in  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  ticket  office.  Something  in 
the  agent's  attitude  of  literary  absorp- 
tion aggravated  him.  He  went  around 
to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"Don't  you  know  or  care  when  this 
train  is  coming?" 

"Nope,"  said  the  man  placidly. 
"Well,    when?      What's    the    matter 
with  her?    When  is  she  due?" 

"Doo  twenty  minitg  ago,"  said  the 
man.  "Forty  minits  late  down  to  Noo- 
castle.  Git  here  quatter  to  three,  ef 
nothin'  more  happens." 

"But  what  has  happened  already? 
What's  wrong  with  the  beastly  old  road, 
anyhow?" 
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'  *  Freight-cai-  skipped  the  track," 
said  the  man,  '*up  to  Charlo.  Eveiy- 
thin'  hung  up  an'  kinder  goin'  slow  till 
they  git  the  line  clear.  Dunno  nothin' 
more. ' ' 

With  this  conclusive  statement  the 
agent  seemed  to  disclaim  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  impatient  tra- 
velers, and  settled  his  mind  back  into 
the  magazine  again.  Ilemenway  lit  an- 
other cigar  and  went  into  the  baggage- 
room  to  smoke  with  the  expressman.  It 
was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  they 
heard  the  far-off  shriek  of  the  whistle 
sounding  up  from  the  south;  then,  after 
an  interval,  the  puffing  of  the  engine  on 
the  up-grade;  then  the  faint  linging  of 
the  rails,  the  increasing  clatter  of  the 
train,  and  the  blazing  headlight  of  the 
locomotive  swept  slowly  through  the 
darkness,  past  the  platform.  The  en- 
gineer was  leaning  on  one  arm,  with  his 
head  out  of  the  cab-window,  and  as  he 
passed  he  nodded  and  waved  his  hand 
to  Hemenway.  The  conductor  also  nod- 
ded and  hurried  into  the  ticket-oilice. 
where  the  tick-tack  of  a  conversation 
by  telegraph  was  soon  under  way.  The 
black  porter  of  the  Pullman  ear  was 
looking  out  from  the  vestibule,  and 
when  he  saw  Hemenway  his  sleepy  face 
broadened  into  a  grin  reminiscent  of 
many  generous  tips. 

"Howdy,  Mr.  Hennigray,"  he  cried; 
"glad  to  see  yo'  ag'in,  sah!  Got  yo' 
section  alright,  sah!  Lemme  take  yo' 
things,  sah!  Train  gwine  to  stop  hyah 
fo'  some  time  yet,  I  reckin." 

"Well,  Charles,"  said  Hemenway, 
"you  take  my  things  and  put  them  in 
the  car.  Careful  with  that  gun,  now! 
The  Lord  only  knows  how  much  time 
this  train's  going  to  lose.  I'm  going 
ahead  to  see  the  engineer." 

Angus  McLeod  was  a  grizzle-bearded 
Scotchman  who  had  run  a  locomotive 
on  the  Intercolonial  ever  since  the  road 
was  cut  through  the  woods  from  New- 
Brunswick  to  Quebec.  Everyone  who 
traveled  often  on  that  line  knew  him. 
and  all  who  knew   him  well  enough   to 


get  below  his  rough  crust  liked  him  for 
his  big  heart. 

''Hallo,  McLeod,"  said  Hemenway  as 
be  came  up  through  the  darkness,  "is 
lb  at  yon?" 

"It's  nane  else."  answered  the  en- 
gineer as  he  stepped  down  from  his  cab 
and  shook  hands  waimly.  "Hoo  are  ye, 
Dud,  an'  whaur  hae  ye  been  murderin' 
the  innocent  beasties  noof  Hae  ye  killt 
yer  moose  yet?  Ye've  been  chasin'  him 
these  mony  years." 

"Not  much  murdering,"  replied 
Hemenway.  "I  had  a  queer  trip  this 
time — away  up  the  Nepissiguit,  with  old 
McDonald.  You  know  him,  don't  you?" 

"Fine  do  T  ken  Rob  McDonald,  an^ 
a  guid  mon  he  is.  Hoo  was  it  that  ye 
couldna  slaughter  stacks  o'  moose  wi' 
liim  to  help  ye?  Did  ye  see  nane  at 
all?" 

"Plenty,  mid  one  with  the  biggest 
horns  in  the  Avorld!  But  that's  a  Iqpg 
stoiy,  and  there's  no  time  to  tell  it 
riow." 

"Time  to  burrrn,  Dud,  nae  fear  o'  it! 
'Twill  be  an  hour  afore  the  line's  clear 
up  to  Cliarlo  an'  they  lat  us  oot  o'  this. 
Climb  away  up  into  "the  cub.  mon,  an* 
tell  us  yer  tale.  'Tis  conthy  an'  warm 
in  the  cab,  an'  I'm  willin'  to  leesten  to 
yer  bluidy  advaintures. " 

So  the  two  men  clambered  up  into  the 
engineer's  seat.  Hemenway  gave  Mc- 
l^eod  his  longest  and  strongest  cigar,  and 
filled  his  own  brierwood  pipe.  The  vain 
was  now  pattering  gently  on  the  ioof  of 
tlie  cab.  The  engine  hissed  and  sizzled 
patiently  in  the  darkness.  The  frag- 
rant smoke  curled  steadily  from  the 
glowing  tip  of  the  cigar,  but  the  pipe 
went  out  half  a  dozen  times  while 
Hemenway  was  telling  the  story  of  Sil- 
verhorns. 

"We  went  up  the  river  to  the  big 
rock,  just  below  Indian  Falls.  There 
we  made  our  main  camp,  intending  to 
hunt  on  Forty-two  Mile  Brook.  There's 
quite  a  snarl  of  ponds  and  bogs  at  the 
head  of  it.  and  some  burned  hills  over 
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to  the  west,  and  it's  very  good  moose 
country. 

'  'But  some  other  party  had  been  there 
before  us,  and  we  saw  nothing  on  the 
ponds,  except  two  cow  moose  and  a  calf. 
Coming  out  the  next  morning  we  got 
a  fine  deer  on  the  old  wood  road  —  a 
beautiful  head.  But  I  have  plenty  of 
deer-heads  already." 

''Bonny  creature!"  said  McLeod. 
*'An-  what  did  ye  do  wi'  'it,  when  ye 
had  murdered  it?" 

"Ate  it,  of  course.  I  gave  the  head 
to  Billy  Boucher,  the  cook.  He  said  he 
could  get  ten  dollars  for  it.  The  next 
evening  we  went  to  one  of  the  ponds 
again,  and  Injun  Pete  tried  to  'call'  a 
moose  for  me.  But  it  was  no  good. 
McDonald  was  disgusted  with  Pete's 
calling;  said  it  sounded  like  the  bray  of 
a  wild  ass  of  the  wilderness.  So  the 
next  day  we  gave  up  calling  and  tra- 
veled the  woods  over  toward  the  burned 
hills. 

"In  the  afternoon  McDonald  found 
an  enormous  moose-track;  he  thought 
it  looked  like  a  bull's  track,  though  he 
wasn't  quite  positive.  But  then,  you 
know,  a  Scotchman  never  likes  to  com- 
mit himself,  except  about  theology  or 
politics." 

"Humph!"  grunted  McLeod  in  the 
darkness,  showing  that  the  stroke  had 
counted. 

"Well,  we  went  on,  following  that 
track  through  the  woods,  for  an  hour 
or  two.  It  was  a  terrible  country,  I 
tell  you;  tamarack  swamps  and  spruce 
thickets,  and  windfalls,  and  all  kinds 
of  misery.  Presently  we  came  out  on 
a  bare  rock  on  the  burned  hillside,  and 
there,  across  a  ravine,  we  could  see  the 
animal  lying  down,  just  below  the  trunk 
of  a  big  dead  spruce  that  had  fallen. 
The  beast's  head  and  neck  were  hidden 
by  some  bushes,  but  the  fore-shoulder 
and  side  were  in  clear  view,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away.  Mc- 
Donald seemed  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  a  bull  and  that  I  ought  to 
shoot.    So  I  shot,  and  knocked  splinters 


out  of  the  spruce  log.  We  could  see 
them  fly.  The  animal  got  up  quickly, 
and  looked  at  us  for  a  moment,  shak- 
ing her  long  ears;  then  the  huge,  un- 
mitigated cow  vamoosed  into  the  brush. 
McDonald  remarked  that  it  was  'a 
varra  fortunate  shot,  almaist  providain- 
tial ! '  And  so  it  was ;  for  if  it  had  gone 
six  inches  lower,  and  the  news  had  got- 
ten out  to  Bathurst,  it  would  have  cost 
me  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars." 

''Ye  did  weel,  Dud,"  puffed  Mc- 
Leod; "varra  weel  indeed— for  the 
coo ! ' ' 

"After  that,"  continued  Hemenway, 
"of  course  my  nerve  was  a  little  shaken, 
and  we  went  back  to  the  main  camp  on 
the  river,  to  rest  over  Sunday.  That 
was  all  right,  wasn't  it,  Mac?" 

"Aye!"  replied  McLeod,  who  was  a 
strict  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Moneton.  "That  was  surely 
a  varra  safe  thing  to  do.  Even  a  hunt- 
er, I'm  thinkin',  wouldna  like  to  be 
breakin'  twa  commandments  in  the  ane 
day— the  foorth   and  the  saxth!" 

"Perhaps  not.  It's  enough  to  break 
one,  as  you  do  once  a  fortnight  when 
you  run  your  train  into  Riviere  du  Loup 
Sunday  morning.  How's  that,  you  old 
Calvinist  V 

' '  Dudley,  ma  son, ' '  said  the  engineer, 
"dinna  airgue  a  point  that  ye  canna 
understond.  There's  guid  an'  suffee- 
cient  reasons  for  the  train.  But  ye '11 
ne'er  be  claimin'  that  moose-huntin '  is 
a  wark  o'  necessity  or  maircy?" 

"No,  no,  of  course  not;  but  .then,  you 
see,  barring  Sundays,  we  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  all  we  could  to  get  a 
moose,  just  for  the  sake  of  our  reputa- 
tions. Billy,  the  cook,  was  particularly 
strong  about  it.  He  said  that  an  old 
woman  in  Bathurst,  a  kind  of  fortune- 
teller, had  told  him  that  he  was  going 
to  have  'la  bonne  chance'  on  this  trip. 
He  wanted  to  try  his  own  mouth  at 
'calling.'  He  had  never  really  done  it 
before,  but  he  had  been  practising  all 
winter  in  imitation  of  a  tame  cow 
moose  that  Johnny  Moreau  had,  and  he 
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thought  he  could  make  the  sound  *b'en 
bon/  So  he  got  the  birch-bark  horn 
and  gave  us  a  sample  of  his  skill.  Mc- 
Donald told  me  privately  that  it  was 
'nae  sa  bad;  a  deal  better  than  Pete's 
feckless  bellow.'  We  agreed  to  leave 
the  Indian  to  keep  the  camp  (after  lock- 
ing up  the  whiskey-flask  in  my  bag), 
and  take  Billy  with  us  on  Monday  to 
'call'  at  Hogan's  Pond. 

'•'It's  a  small  bit  of  water,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  four 
hundred  yards  across,  and  four  miles 
back  from  the  river.  There  is  no  trail 
to  it,  but  a  blazed  line  runs  part  of  the 
way,  and  for  the  rest  you  follow  up  the 
little  brook  that  runs  out  of  the  pond. 
We  stuck  up  our  shelter  in  a  hollow  on 
the  brook,  half  a  mile  below  the  pond, 
so  that  the  smoke  of  our  fire  would  not 
drift  over  the  hunting-ground,  and 
waited  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  we  went  up  to  the  pond,  and  took 
our  position  in  a  clump  of  birch-trees 
on  the  edge  of  the  open  meadow  that 
runs  round  the  east  shore.  Just  at  dark 
Billy  began  to  call,  and  it  was  beauti- 
ful. You  know  how  it  goes.  Three 
short  grunts,  and  then  a  long  oooooo- 
aaaa-ooooh,  winding  up  with  another 
grunt  1  It  sounded  lonelier  than  a  love- 
sick hippopotamus  on  the  house-top.  It 
rolled  and  echoed  over  the  hills  as  if  it 
would  wake  the  dead. 

''There  was  a  fine  moon  shining, 
nearly  full,  and  a  few  clouds  floating 
by.  Billy  called,  and  called,  and  called 
again.  The  air  grew  colder  and  colder; 
light  frost  on  the  meadow-grass,  teeth 
chattering,  fingers  numb. 

**Then  we  heard  a  bull  give  a  short 
bawl,  away  off  to  the  southward.  Pre- 
sently we  could  hear  his  horns  knock 
against  the  trees,  far  up  on  the  hill. 
McDonald  whispered,  'He's  comin',' 
and  Billy  gave  another  call. 

''But  it  was  another  bull  that 
answered,  back  of  the  north  end  of  the 
pond,  and  pretty  soon  we  could  hear 
liim  rapping   along  through   the   woods. 


Then  eveiything  was  still.  'Call  agen,* 
says  McDonald,  and  Billy  called  agaii 

"This  time  the  bawl  came  from  the 
top  of  the  western  hill,  straight  across 
the  i^ond.  It  seemed  to  start  up  the 
two  other  bulls,  and  we  could  hear  all 
three  of  them  thrashing  along,  as  fast 
as  they  could  come,  towards  the  pond. 
'Call  agen,  a  wee  one,'  says  McDonald, 
trembling  with  joy.  And  Billy  called  a 
little,  seducing  call,  with  two  grunts  at 
the  end. 

"Well,  sir,  at  that,  a  cow  and  a  calf 
came  rushing  down  through  the  brush 
not  two  hundred  yards  away  from  us, 
and  the  three  bulls  went  splash  into  the 
water,  one  at  the  south  end,  one  at  the 
north  end,  and  one  on  the  west  shore. 
'Lord,'  whispers  McDonald,  'it's  a 
meenadgerie!'  " 

"Dud,"  said  the  engineer,  getting 
down  to  open  the  furnace  door  a  crack, 
"this  is  mair  than  murder  ye 're  comin' 
at;  it's  a  buitchery — or  else  it's  juist  a 
pack  o'  lees." 

"I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Hemen- 
way,  "it's  all  true  as  the  catechism. 
But  let  me  go  on.  The  cow  and  the  calf 
only  stayed  in  the  water  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  ran  back  through  the  woods. 
But  the  three  bulls  went  sloshing 
around  in  the  pond  as  if  they  were  look- 
ing for  something.  We  could  hear 
them,  but  we  could  not  see  any  of  them, 
for  the  sky  had  clouded  up  a  little,  and 
they  kept  far  away  from  us.  Billy  tried 
iinother  short  call,  but  they  did  not  come 
j'.ny  nearer.  McDonald  whispered  that 
lie  thought  the  one  in  the  south  end 
might  be  the  biggest,  and  he  might  be 
feeding,  and  the  two  others  might  be 
young  bulls,  and  they  might  be  keeping 
nwny  because  they  were  afraid  of  the 
big  one.  This  seemed  reasonable,  and  I 
said  that  I  was  going  to  crawl  around 
the  meadow  to  the  south  end.  'Keep 
near  a  tree,'  says  Mac;   and  I  started. 

"There  was  a  deep  trail,  worn  by  ani- 
mals, through  the  high  grass;  and  in 
this  I  crept  along  on  my  hands  and 
knees.    It     was     very     wet   and   muddy. 
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My  boulb  were  full  of  cold  water.  After 
ten  minutes  I  came  to  a  little  point  run- 
ning out  into  the  pond,  and  one  young 
birch  growing  on  it.  Under  this  I 
crawled,  and  rising  up  on  my  knees 
looked  over  the  top  of  the  grass  and 
bushes. 

'^  There,  in  a  shallow  bay,  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  water,  and  rooting  up 
the.  lily-stems  with  his  long,  pendulous 
nose,  was  the  biggest  and  blackest  bull 
moose  in  the  world.  As  he  pulled  the 
roots  from  the  mud  and  tossed  up  his 
dripping  head  I  could  see  his  horns — 
four  and  a  half  feet  across,  if  they  were 
an  inch,  and  the  palms  shining  like  huge 
tea-trays  in  the  moonlight.  I  tell  you, 
old  Silverhorns  was  the  most  beautiful 
monster  I  ever  saw. 

^^But  he  was  too  far  away  to  shoot 
by  the  dim  light,  so  I  left  my  birch-tree 
and  crawled  along  toward  the  edge  of 
the  bay.  A  breath  of  wind  must  have 
blown  across  me  to  him,  for  he  lifted 
his  head,  sniffed,  grunted,  came  out  of 
the  water,  and  began  to  trot  slowly 
along  the  trail  which  led  past  me.  I 
knelt  on  one  knee  and  tried  to  take 
aim.  A  black  cloud  came  over  the  moon, 
r  couldn't  see  either  of  the  sights  on  the 
gun.  But  when  the  bull  came  opposite 
to  me,  about  fifty  yards  off,  I  blazed 
away  at  a  venture. 

*'IIe  reared  straight  up  on  his  hind 
legs — it  looked  as  if  he  rose  fifty  feet 
in  the  air — wheeled,  and  went  walloping 
along  the  trail,  around  the  south  end 
of  the  pond.  In  a  minute  he  was  lost 
in   the  woods.     Good-by,   Silverhorns!'' 

'*Ye  tell  it  weel,"  said  McLeod. 
reaching  out  for  a  fresh  cigar,  ''fegs! 
Ah  doot  Sir  Walter  himsel'  couldna 
impruve  upon  it.  An'  sae  thot's  the 
way  ye  didna  murder  puir  Seelverhorns? 
It's  a  tale  I'm  joyfu'  to  be  hearin'.*' 

^'Wait  a  bit,"  Hemenway  answered. 
'^ That's  not  the  end,  by  a  long  shot. 
There's  worse  to  follow.  The  next 
morning  we  returned  to  the  pond  at  day- 
break, for  McDonald  thought  I  might 
have  wounded  the  moose.     We  searched 


the  bushes  and  the  woods  where  he  weni 
out  very  carefully,  looking  for  drops  of 
blood  on  his  trail," 

■'Blind!"  groaned  the  engineer. 
''Hech,  mon,  wouldna  that  come  nigh 
to  mak'  ye  greet,  to  find  the  beast's  red 
bluid  splashed  ower  the  leaves,  and 
think  o'  him  staggerin'  on  thro'  the 
forest,  drippin'  the  heart  oot  o'  him 
wi'  every  stept" 

'VBut  we  didn't  find  any  blood,  you 
old  sentimentalist.  That  shot  in  the  dark 
was  a  clear  miss.  We  followed  the  trail 
by  broken  bushes  and  footprints  for  half 
a  mile  and  then  came  back  to  the  pond 
and  turned  to  go  down  through  the  edge 
of  the  woods  to  the  camp. 

"It  was  just  after  sunrise.  I  was 
walking  a  few  yards  ahead,  McDonald 
next,  and  Billy  last.  Suddenly  he  look- 
ed around  to  the  left,  gave  a  low 
whistle,  and  dropped  to  the  ground, 
pointing  northward.  Away  at  the  head 
of  the  pond,  beyond  the  glitter  of  the 
sun  on  the  water,  the  big  blackness  of 
Silverhorns'  head  and  body  was  push- 
ing through  the  bushes,  drippifig  with 
dew. 

''Each  of  us  flopped  down  behind  the 
nearest  shrub  as  if  we  had  been  playing 
squat-tag.  Billy  had  the  birch-bark 
horn  with  him,  and  he  gave  a  low,  short 
call.  Silverhorns  heard  it,  turned,  and 
came  parading  slowly  down  the  western 
shore,  now  on  the  sand-beach,  now 
splashing  through  the  shallow  water. 
We  could  see  every  motion  and  hear 
every  sound.  He  marched  along  as  if 
lie  owned  the  earth,  swinging  his  huge 
head  from  side  to  side  and  grunting  at 
each  step, 

''You  see,  we  were  just  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  strung  along  the  south 
end  of  the  pond,  Billy  nearest  the  west 
shore,  where  the  moose  was  walking, 
McDonald  next,  and  I  last,  perhaps 
fifteen  yards  farther  to  the  east.  It  was 
a  fool  arrangement,  but  we  had  no  time 
to  think  about  it.  McDonald  whispered 
that  I  should  wait  until  the  moose  came 
close  to  us  and  stopped. 
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"So  I  waited.  I  could  see  him  swag- 
ger along  the  sand  and  step  out  around 
the  fallen  logs.  The  nearer  he  came  the 
bigger  his  horns  looked;  each  palm  was 
like  an  enormous  silver  fish-fork  with 
twenty  prongs.  Then  he  went  out  of  my 
sight  for  a  minute  as  he  passed  around 
a  little  bay  in  the  southwest  corner,  get- 
ting nearer  and  nearer  to  Billy.  But  1 
could  still  hear  his  steps  distinctly — 
slosh,  slosh,  slosh  —  thud,  thud,  thud 
(the  grunting  had  stopped) — closer 
came  the  sound,  until  it  was  directly  be- 
hind the  dense  green  branches  of  a  fallen 
balsam-tree,  not  twenty  feet  away  from 
Billy.  Then  suddenly  the  noise  ceased. 
I  could  hear  my  ow^n  heart  pounding 
at  my  ribs,  but  nothing  else.  And  of 
Silverhorns  not  a  hair  nor  hide  was 
visible.  It  looked  as  if  he  must  be  a 
Boojum,  and  had  the  power  to 

*' Softly  and  silently  vanish  away. 

"Billy  and  Mac  were  beckoning  to 
me  fiercely  and  pointing  to  the  green 
balsam-top.  I  gripped  my  rifle  and 
started  to  creep  toward  them.  A  little 
twig  about  as  thick  as  the  tip  of  a 
fishing-rod.  cracked  under  my  knee. 
There  was  a  terrible  crash  behind  the 
balsam,  a  plunging  through  the  under- 
brush and  a  rattling  among  the  branch- 
es, a  lumbering  gallop  up  the  hill 
through  the  forest,  and  Silverhorns  was 
gone  into  the  invisible. 

"He  had  stopped  behind  the  tree  be- 
cause he  smelled  the  grease  on  Billy's 
boots.  As  he  stood  there,  hesitating, 
Billy  and  Mac  could  see  his  shoulder  and 
his  side  through  the  gap  in  the 
branches  —  a  dead  easy  shot. 
But  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  he 
might  as  well  have  been  in  Alaska.  I 
told  you  that  the  waj"  we  had  placed 
ourselves  was  a  fool  arrangement.  But 
McDonald  would  not  say  anything  about 
it,  except  to  express  his  conviction  that 
it  was  not  predestinated  we  should  get 
that  moose." 

"Ah  didna  ken  aul  Rob  had  sae  much 
theology  aboot  him,"  commented  Mc- 
Leod.  "But  noo  I'm  thinkin'  ye  went 
back  to  yer  main  camp,  an'  lat  puir 
Seelverhorns  live  oot  his  life  ?" 

"Not    much,    did    we  !     For    now     we 


knew  that  he  wasn't  badly  frightened  by 
the  adventure  of  the  night  before,  and 
that  we  might  get  another  chance  at 
him.  In  the  afternoon  it  began  to  rain; 
and  it  poured  for  forty-eight  hoUrs.  We 
cowered  in  our  shelter  before  a  smoky 
fire,  and  lived  on  short  rations  of  crack- 
ers and  dried  prunes — it  was  a  hungry 
time." 

"But  wasna  there  slathers  o'  food  at 
the  main  camp  ?  Ony  fule  wad  ken 
eneugh  to  gae  doon  to  the  river  an'  tak' 
a  gude  fill-up." 

"But  that  wasn't  what  we  wanted.  It 
was  Silverhorns.  Billy  and  I  made 
McDonald  stay,  and  Thursday  after- 
noon, when  the  clouds  broke  away,  we 
went  back  to  the  pond  to  have  a  last 
try  at  turning  our  luck. 

"This  time  we  took  our  positions  with 
great  care,  among  some  small  spruces 
on  a  point  that  ran  out  from  the  south- 
ern meadow.  I  was  farthest  to  the 
west;  McDonald  (who  had  brought  his 
gun)  was  next;  Billy,  with  the  horn, 
was  farthest  away  from  the  point  where 
he  thought  the  moose  would  come  out. 
So  Billy  began  to  call,  very  beautifully. 
The  long  echoes  went  bellowing  over 
the  hills.  The  afternoon  was  still,  and 
the  setting  sun  shone  through  a  light 
mist,  like  a  ball  of  red  gold. 

"Fifteen  minutes  after  sundown  Sil- 
verhorns gave  a  loud  bawl  from  the 
western  ridge  and  came  crashing  down 
the  hill.  He  cleared  the  bushes  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  to  our  left  with  a 
leap,  rushed  into  the  pond,  and  came 
wading  around  the  south  shore  toward 
us.  The  bank  here  was  rather  high, 
perhaps  four  feet  above  the  water,  and 
the  mud  below  it  was  deep,  so  that 
the  moose  sank  in  up  to  his  knees.  I 
give  you  my  word,  as  he  came  along 
there  was  nothing  visible  to  Mac  and 
me  except  his  ears  and  horns.  Ever;^- 
thing  else  was  hidden  below  the  bank. 

"There  we  were  behind  our  little 
spruce  trees,  and  there  was  Silver- 
horns, standing  still  now,  right  in  front 
of  us.  And  all  that  Mac  and  I  could 
see  were  those  big  ears  and  those  mag- 
nificent antlers,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing as  he  lifted  and  lowered  his 
head.  It  v^as  a  fearful  situation.  And 
there    was   Billy,    with    his    birch     bark 
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hooter,   forty  yards   below   us — he   could 
see  the  moose  perfectly. 

"I  looked  at  Mac,  and  he  looked  at 
me.  He  Whispered  something-  about  pre- 
destination. Then  Billy  lifted  his  horn 
and  made  ready  to  g-ive  a  little  soft 
grunt,  to  see  if  the  moose  wouldn't 
move  along-  a  bit,  just  to  oblige  us.  But 
as  Billy  drew  in  his  breath,  one  of 
those  tiny  fool  flies  that  are  always 
blundering  around  a  man's  face,  flew 
straight  down  his  throat.  Instead  of  a 
call  he  burst  out  with  a  furious,  strang- 
ling fit  of  coughing.  The  moose  gave 
a  snort,  and  a  wild  leap  in  the  water, 
and  galloped  away  under  the  bank,  the 
way  he  had  come.  Mac  and  I  both  fired 
at  his  vanishing  ears  and  horns,  but  of 
course — " 

"All  aboooard  ! "  the  conductor's 
shout  rang  along  the  platform. 

"Line's  clear,"  exclaimed  McLeod, 
rising.  "Noo  we'll  be  aff  !  Wull  ye 
stay  here  wi'  me,  or  gang  back  to  yer 
bed?" 

"Here,"  answered  Hetnenway,  not 
budging  from  his  place  on  the  bench. 

The  bell  clanged,  and  the  powerful 
machine  puffed  out  on  its  flaring  way 
through  the  night.  Faster  and  faster 
came  the  big  explosive  breaths,  until 
they  blended  in  a  long  steady  roar,  and 
the  train  v/as  sweeping  northward  at 
forty  miles  an  hour.  The  clouds  had 
broken;  the  night  had  grown  colder;  the 
gibbous  moon  gleamed  over  the  vast  and 
solitary  landscape.  It  was  a  different 
thing  to  Hemenway,  riding  in  the  cab 
of  the  locomotive  from  an  ordinary 
journey  in  the  passenger-car,  or  an  un- 
conscious ride  in  the  sleeper.  Here  he 
was  on  the  crest  of  motion,  at  the  fore- 
front of  speed,  and  the  quivering  engine 
with  the  long  train  behind  it  seemed 
like  a  living  creature  creeping  along 
the  track.  It  responded  to  the  labor  of 
the  fireman  and  the  touch  of  the  en- 
gineer almost  as  if  it  could  think  and 
feel.  Its  pace  quickened  without  a  jar; 
its  great  eye  pierced  the  silvery  space 
of  moonlight  with  a  shaft  of  blazing 
yellow;  the  rails  sang  before  it  and 
trembled  behind  it;  it  was  an  obedient 
ahd  joyful  monstei',  conquering  distance 
and  devouring  darkness. 


On  the  wide  level  barrens  beyond  the 
Tete-a-Gouche  River  the  locomotive 
reached  its  best  speed,  purring  like  a 
huge  cat  and  running  smoothly.  McLeod 
leaned  back  on  his  bench  with  a  satis- 
fied  air. 

"She's  doin'  fine,  the  night,"  said 
he.  "Ah'm  thinkin',  whiles,  o'  yer  auld 
Seelverhorrns.  Vvhaur  is  he  noo  ?  Awa' 
up  on  Hagan's  Pond,  gallantin'  around 
i'  the  light  o'  the  mune  wi'  a  lady 
moose,  an'  the  gladness  jiiist  bubblin' 
in  his  hairt.  Ye're  no'  sorry  that  he's 
leevin'    yet,    are   ye,    Dud  ?"  , 

"Well,"  answered  Hemenway  slowly, 
between  the  puffs  of  his  pipe,  "I  can't 
say  that  I'm  sorry  that  he's  alive  and 
happy,  though  I'm  not  glad  that  I  lost 
him.  But  he  did  his  best,  the  old  rogue; 
he  played  a  good  game,  and  he  deserved 
to  win.  Where  he  is  now^  nobody  can 
tell.  He  was  traveling  like  a  streak  of 
lightning  when  I  last  saw  him.  By  this 
time  he  may  be—" 

"What's  yon  ?"  cried  McLeod,  spring- 
ing up.  Far  ahead,  in  the  narrow  apex 
of  the  converging  rails,  stood  a  black 
form,  motionless,  mysterious.  McLeod 
grasped  the  whistle-cord.  The  black 
form  loomed  higher  in  the  moonlight 
and  was  clearly  silhouetted;  against  the 
horizon — a  big  moose  standing  across 
the  track.  They  could  see  his  grotes- 
que head,  his  shadowy  horns,  his, high, 
sloping  shoulders.  The  engineer  pulled 
the  cord.  The  whistle  shrieked  loud  and 
long. 

The  moose  turned  and  faced  the 
sound.  The  glare  of  the  headlight  fas- 
cinated, challenged,  angered  him.  There 
he  stood  defiant,  front  feet  planted 
wide  apart,  head  lowered,  gazing  stea- 
dily at  the  unknown  enemy  that  was 
rushing  toward  him.  He  was  the  mon- 
arch of  the  wilderness.  There  was  no- 
thing in  the  world  that  he  feared,  ex- 
cept those  strange-smelling  little  beasts 
on  two  legs  who  crept  around  through 
the  woods  and  shot  fire  out  of  sticks. 
This  was  surely  not  one  of  those 
treacherous  animals,  but  some  strange 
new  creature  that  dared  to  shriek  at 
him  and  try  to  drive  him  out  of  its 
way.  He  would  not  move.  He  would 
try  his  strength  against  this  big,  yel- 
low-eyed beast. 
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"Losh  !"  cried  McLeod;  "he's  gaun 
to  f echt  us  ! "  and  he  dropped  the  cord, 
grabbed  the  levers,  and  threw  the  steam 
off  and  the  brakes  on  hard.  The  heavy 
train  slid  groaning  and  jarring  along 
the  track.  The  moose  never  stirred. 
The  fire  smouldered  in  his  small,  nar- 
row eyes.  His  black  crest  was  brist- 
ling. As  the  engine  bore  down  upon 
him,  now  a  rod  away,  he  reared  high 
in  the  air,  his  antlers  flashing  in  the 
blaze,  and  strucv  full  at  the  headlight 
with  his  immense  fore  feet.  There  was 
a  shattering  of  glass,  a  crash,  a  heavy 
shock,  and  the  train  slid  on  through  the 
darkness,  lit  only  by  the  moon. 

Thirty  or  forty  yards  beyond,  the  mo- 
mentum was  exhausted  and  the      engine 


came  to  a  stop.  Hemenway  and  Mc- 
Leod clambered  down  and  ran  back, 
with  the  other  trainmen  and  a  few  of 
the  passengers.  The  moose  was  lying 
in  the  ditch  beside  the  track,  stone  dead 
and  frightfully  shattered.  But  the  great 
head  and  the  vast,  spreading  antlers 
were  intact. 

"Seelver-horrns,  sure  enough  !"  said 
McLeod,  bending  over  him.  "He  was 
crossin'  frae  the  Nepissiguit  to  the  Jac- 
quet;  but  he  didna  get  across.  Weel, 
Dud,  are  ye  glad  ?  Ye  hae  killt  yer 
first  moose  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Hemenway,  "it's  my  first 
moose,  and  it's  your  first  moose.  And 
I  think  it's  my  last.  Ye  gods,  what  a 
fighter  I" 


England's  Perpetual  War  with  the  Sea 

FROM    THE    SUN 

Great  stretches  of  England's  coasts  are  disappearing  under  the  waves  ;  large  cities  have  vanished. 
A  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider  tha  problem  of  protecting  her  territory. 


BRITAIN  may  be  mistress  of  the 
waves,  but  they  make  tremendous 
toll  of  her  territory  every  year.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  English 
coasts  are  buried  once  prosperous 
towns  and  villages,  and  forests  wherein 
once  roamed  red  deer. 

The  line  of  anchorage  for  ships  off 
Selsey,  in  Sussex,  is  still  called  '  the 
Park"  by  mariners  ignorant  of  the 
term's  origin.  In  Henry  VIII. 's  reign 
it  was  full  of  stags,  does  and  fawns, 
and  for  poaching  in  these  royal  pre- 
serves an  archbishop  once  excommuai- 
cated  several  deer  slayers. 

In  Yorkshire  alone  there  ice  no 
fewer  than  twelve  buried  towns  and 
villages.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk  there 
are  at  least  five;  and  at  many  points  on 
the  south  coast,  like  Bexhill,  -the  re- 
mains of  submerged  forests  are  plainly 
visible  at  low  water. 

But  it  is  Cornwall  that  has  lost  most 
in  the  ceaseless  battle  with  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  in  the  reign  ot" 
Edward  I.  the  duchy  contained  1,500,000 
acres;  by  1760  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports    gave   it  only  960,000   acres;    and 


the  latest  Ordnance  Survey  gives  Corn- 
wall but  820,000  acres. 

To  the  westward  of  Land's  End,  and 
between  there  and  the  Scilly  Isles  lies 
the  lost  land  of  Lyonesse.  But  more 
striking  than  figures,  history  or  tradi- 
tion is  the  evidence  of  the  Cornish 
coasts  themselves  at  low  tide. 

Thus  beneath  the  sand  of  Mount's  Bay 
is  a  deposit  of  black  mould  in  which  may 
be  discovered  the  remnants  of  leaves, 
nuts,  branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  And 
the  remains  of  red  deer  may  be  traced 
seaward  as  far  as  the  ebb  allows.  The 
chronicler  Leland  states  that  the  dis- 
trict between  Land's  End  and  the  Scilly 
Islands,  now  covered  by  the  Atlantic, 
once  contained  140  parish  churches  and 
villages. 

As  to  Wales,  Prof.  A.  G.  Ramsay 
says  :  "More  land  has  gone  in  the  prin- 
cipality than  now  remains  above  the  sea 
level."  Formerly  from  the  Ribble  to 
the  Dee  and  from  an  unknown  distance 
seaward  up  the  valley  of  these  rivers 
the  country  was  clothed  with  trees.  But 
all  this  land  has  now  disappeared  and 
the  sea  appears  greedy  for  more. 
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At  Leasowes  Castle,  in  the  Wirral 
district  of  Cheshire,  the  sea  a  century 
ago  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
castle  walls.  But  to-day,  were  it  not 
for  the  masonry  embankment  of  the 
castle,  the  waves  would  sweep  rig-ht 
over  it. 

Great  submerged  forests  occur  at  in- 
tervals all  around  the  English  coasts 
from  the  great  bight  between  Wales  and 
Scotland,  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall,  Devon  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  also  from  Selsey,  in  Sus- 
sex, to  Holderness,  in  Yorkshire. 

In  the  last  named  county  the  losses  in 
modern  times  have  been  especially  se. 
vere.  Thus  Englishmen  of  to-day  look 
in  vain  for  the  lost  city  of  Ravensburg. 
It  was  at  this  seaport  that  Henry  IV. 
landed  in  1399,  as  Shakespeare  notices. 

This  lost  city  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  and  was  a  bigger  and  more 
important  place  than  the  city  of  Hull 
is  to-day.  But  with  it  disappeared 
many  other  villages  and  a  large  tract 
of  territory   in  the  Holderness  district. 

Once  fertile  and  populous  land  is 
being  destroyed  at  a  great  rate  from 
Spurn  Head  to  Bridlington.  One-half  of 
the  ancient  church  of  Kilnsea  disappear- 
ed in  1826,  and  the  rest  of  it  five  years 
later;  the  town  itself  had  gone  long  ago 
under  the  waves. 

Aldborough  Church  has  been  destroy- 
ed; the  Castle  of  Grimston  has  vanish- 
ed. Mapleton  Church,  now  toppling  on 
the  cliff,  was  formerly  two  miles  in- 
land. 

Skegness,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  at  one 
time  an  important  town,  with  a  forti- 
fied castle  and  immense  churches;  but 
that  city  is  now  lost  among  the  break- 
ers, and  castle,  church,  market  place 
and  streets  lie  fathoms  deep  in  the 
North   Sea. 

So  recently  as  1796  the  remains  of  a 
forest  were  visible  along  the  entire  coast 
from  Skegness  to  Grimsby.  As  to  the 
Norfolk  country,  enormous  havoc  has 
been  wrought  in  the  Cromer  district. 
Here  an  old  salt  will  stretch  a  tanned 
forefinger  to  the  northward,  indicating 
in  the  far  distance  a  solitary  upstand- 
ing rock  lashed  by  the  waves.  "Yon- 
der is  old  Cromer  Church."  he  will  say, 


"which  used  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
town." 

A  little  further  along  the  cliffs  the 
old  church  of  Sidestrand,  now  deserted, 
hangs  on  the  very  lip  of  a  precipice,  all 
but  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean.  But 
perhaps  the  most  notable  case  ll^  that  of 
the  city  of  Dunwich,  the  ancient  capital 
of  East  Anglia,  which  boasted  sixty 
churches  and  a  mint. 

It  furnished  forty  ships  to  Henry  III. 
and  a  forest  lay  between  the  town  aod 
the  cliffs.  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  appalled  by  the  strength,  of  Dun- 
wich, which  became  the  seat*  of  the 
principal  see  of  all  Eastern  Anglia. 

The  engulfing  of  this  city  forms  a 
strange  story.  In  Edward  II. 's  reign 
400  considerable  houses  were  swallowed 
up;  and  between  1,53.5  and  1^600  four 
churches  disappeared  in  the  waves.  In 
1677  combers  lapped  their  way  into  the 
market  place,  and  in  1700  the  towering 
St.  Peter's  Church  collapsed  into  the 
sea. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  a  royal 
commission  on  coast  erosion  should 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  inquire  into  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea  and  adopt  measures  of  defence.  The 
statistics  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  show 
that  every  year  England  loses  by  ma- 
rine erosion  alone  a  tract  of  land  equal 
in  size  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar;  and  on 
the  east  coast  land  is  lost  equal  to  the 
island  of  Heligoland. 

All  the  coast  towns  spend  annually 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  fight- 
ing the  irresistible  enemy,  especially  the 
more  populous  resorts  whose  prosperity 
is  threatened.  One  December  night  the 
Kentish  town  of  Margate  was  almost 
pounded  to  pieces,  and  damage  done  to 
the  extent  of  $300,000. 

There  were  falls  of  cliff  in  the  eastern 
section"  of  the  town;  promenades  were 
carried  away  and  overhanging  hotels 
left  in  an  uninhabitable  condition.  On 
the  jetty  iron  seats  and  stanchions  were 
bent  and  twisted,  and  enormous  masses 
of  concrete  and  stone  torn  from  the  de- 
fensive works  and  partially  were  drag- 
ged out  to  sea. 

At  Heme  Bay,  in  Kent,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  sea  promenade,  more  than  a 
mile  long,    and   the  roadway     above    it. 
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were  cotQpletely  torn  and  destroj'cd,  and 
in  one  small  section  of  the  town,  $50,- 
000  damage  was  done  to  municipal  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  strang-e  to  find  an  inland  town 
fast  passing-  out  to  sea  entirely  helpless 
and  with  valuable  land  marked  out  for 
destruction.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  save  threatened  territory  in  the 
little  Kentish  town  of  Sandgate,  near 
Dover,  where  a  battle  between  the  sea 
and  civil  engineers  has  been  in  progress 
for  centuries. 


Col.  Hellard,  Director  General  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  has  told  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  that 
within  the  last  decade  or  two  the  coun- 
ty of  Sussex  alone  has  lost  374  acres. 
The  cliffs  at  Rottingdean,  where  Kip- 
ling lives,  are  forever  crumbling  and 
falling. 

In  one  spot  land  worth  $7'00  an  acre 
was  swept  away  in  half  mile  slices  and 
that  for  a  depth  of  more  than  100  feet 
inland.  It  is  problems  like  these  that 
the  royai   commission  has   to  facr. 


Some  Truths  About  Christian  Science 

BY    LILLIAN    "MAC." 

Christian  Science  is  being  freely  discusse  J  in  the  periodical  press  of  to-day.  Both  side*  of  the 
qu  stion  have  been  ably  dea.t  with.  Herewith  are  given  a  few  facts  defending  he  creed  of  this  re- 
ligious boiiy. 


THE  Japanese  student  after  first 
reading  a  volume  of  Shakespeare 
exclaimed  at  finding  another  giv- 
ing vent  to  ideas  similar  to  his  own. 

Anyone  attempting  to  touch  upon  any 
phase  of  the  subject  of  Christian 
Science  and  its  influence  on  the  world 
to-day  will  find  himself  treading  upon 
ground  where  many  otheis  have  walk- 
ed before;  for  the  question  is  of  vital 
and  compelling  interest,  as  we  daily 
come  in  contact  with  its  adherents  and 
are  forced  to  doff  the  liat  of  respect 
before  the  sweeping  demonstrations  of 
good  over  evil;  of  right,  clean  living 
over  a  false  sense  of  pleasuie  in  sin 
and  its  attendant  miseries. 

The  object  of  this  ai-ticle  is  not  to 
1-epudiate  the  writings  of  others,  but  to 
state  simply  and  eonciselv  reliable  facts 
which  have  come  under  the  direct  know- 
ledge of  the*  writer,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
move some  of  the  erroneous  misconcep- 
tions that  have  arisen  through  false  and 
uncharitable  reports. 

Macdonald  says:  ''There  is  no  poetrj' 
in  that  which  is  not  true."  The  truth 
about  anything  is  all  there  is  to  it  any- 
way, but  as  Goethe  states:  ''It  rettie^s 
men    that    truth    should    be   so    simple." 


1^'uerbach  also  adds  a  iiome  thrust  to  the 
quota  when  he  remarks:  "The  plainer 
truths  are  those  precisely  upon  which 
men  hit  last  of  all."  The  only  thing 
there  is  to  know  about  Christian  Science 
is  the  truth  about  it,  and  that  certainly 
Avill  not  hurt  anybody.  To  avoid  the 
subject  as  a  plague  because  our  anti- 
quated forefathers  dabbled  in  chemistry 
and  rooted  iii  the  ground  for  herbs  with 
unpronounceable  names,  is  plebeian. 
Striving  to  find  relief  from  the  effects 
of  sin  in  lifeless  concoctions  of  mortal 
mind,  instead  of  looking  to  the  One 
Mind  which  rules  the  universe,  is  only 
to  sink  deeper  in  the  mire  of  ignorance 
and  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  flower  of 
progress. 

An  unbiased  perusal  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Raker  Eddy's  remarkable  book, 
"Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the 
Scii})tures,"  and  the  privilege  of  being 
an  eye-witness  and  a  receiver  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  those  who  test 
its  merits,  has  amplv  proven  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christian  Science  treatment 
where,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  other 
remedial  means  have  failed.  This  is 
convincing   proof   that   tlie   "power  be- 
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hind  the  throne"  of  scientific  Chris- 
tianity is  God. 

Frankly  speaking,  one  reads  and 
hears  so  much  adverse  criticism  and  er- 
roneous upheavals  of  diabolical  de- 
nunciation of  Christian  Science,  that 
it's  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  re- 
lief one  reaches  the  conclusion,  by  per- 
sonal investigation,  that  we  have  not 
got  such  a  bug-bear  of  unconventional 
heathenism  in  our  midst  after  all. 

Mistaken  conception  would  even  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  the  leaning  of  its 
doctrine  towards  Pantheism.  The  philo- 
sophy which  originally  found  credence 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets has  undoubtedly  found  an  echo 
in  the  literature  of  eveiy  decade,  and 
we  read  of  Carlyle  ridiculing  Stirling -s 
Pantheism  by  coining  the  word  Pot- 
theism.  That  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
Pantheistic  idea  could  encompass  any- 
thing so  far  reaching  in  its  effects  as 
Christian  Science  is  unbelievable.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  Science  teaching 
is  directly  opposed  to  this  propaganda, 
and  spiritualism,  hypnotism,  and  all  the 
other  isms  and  ologies,  find  no  lodging 
in  the  same  temple  of  knowledge  at  all. 
The  combination  w^ould  inevitably  re- 
sult in  chemicalization. 

The  speaking  fecundity  in  the  life  of 
a  true  Christian  Scientist,  as  compared 
with  that  of  his  non-science  brother  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  cause  that  produces  the 
effect  of  practical,  every-day  righteous- 
ness. Truly  a  being  radiating  health 
and  happiness  is  preferable  to  a  sour- 
visaged,  disgruntled  creature,  a  parody 
on  the  real  man. 

Right  into  his  office  and  to  his  desk; 
right  up  the  dizzy  heights  of  a  new 
building  with  a  hod  of  mortar  on  his 
shoulder;  right  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  with  his  pick  and  shovel ;  right 
out  on  the  vast  ocean  where  the  sea- 
men toil;  ye...  and  even  right  behind 
prison  bars  (after  it  has  reached  him) 
the  Christian  Scientist  carries  his  reli- 
gion with  him,  and  puts  into  daily  prac- 


tice his  understanding  of  the  teachings 
of  the  great  Galilean  Master  who  taught 
the  gospel  of  ''faith  by  works.''  Verily 
a  sun-kissed  flower,  rich  and  warm  and 
fragrantly  healthy,  vibrating  with 
wholesome  energy,  has  more  potent 
charms  than  its  puny  brother  struggling 
along  under  the  eaves  of  the  gloomy 
structure  of  doubt  and  fear,  erected  by 
the  hands  of  man.  Honest,  clean,  up- 
right men  and  women  permeating  their 
surroundings  with  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  sympathetic  understanding, 
one  is  led  to  remember  Pope's  Univer- 
sal Prayer: 

''Thou  Great  First  Cause  least  under- 
stood 
Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

A  Christian  Scientist  would  substi- 
tute the  word  chide  for  hide,  though, 
believing  it  kindest  to  drive  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

Alluring,  varied,  and  oft-times  con- 
fusing have  been  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  ancient  and  modern  philo- 
sophers regarding  the  relationship  of 
God  to  man,  and  the  soul  to  the  body. 
The  learned  philosopher  John  Clark 
thought  there  was  a  third  substance, 
which,  being  acted  on  by  the  soul,  trans- 
ferred  the  impulse  to  the  body,  and 
vice  versa,  without  being  conscious  of 
its  own  act. 

Melebranch  thought  God  to  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  everything;  i.e.,  any 
act  of  the  mind  is  followed  by  God 
causing  a  corresponding  motion  of  the 
body,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  man  has 
no  real  connection  between  them.  This 
was  termed  the  system  of  Occasional 
Cause,  and  was  pretty  widely  believed 
throughout  France.  In  the  Occasional- 
istic  theory  there  is  no  union  of  body 
and  soul. 

Leibnitz  thought  that  God  established 
a  harmony  between  the  soul  and  body 
as  of  a  succession  of  causes  that,  cor- 
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responding  to  all  the  motions  of  the  body 
are  perceptions  of  the  soul,  both  infinite, 
any  prearranged  action  of  the  soul  has 
a  prearranged  movement  of  the  body. 
He  thought  that  no  substance  could  act 
on  itself. 

Plato  placed  the  soul  in  the  head: 
Aristotle  in  the  back  of  the  neck ;  others 
in  the  heart,  etc.  St.  Augustine  stated 
the  soul  was  one  in  essence  but  multiple 
in  virtuo,  in  the  whole  body  according 
to  the  whole  of  its  essence  but  not  ac- 
cording to  the  whole  of  its  powers. 

Not  one  of  these  theories,  old  or  new, 
have  succeeded  in  releasing  man  from 
his  serfdom.  Through  all  the  ages  of 
human  foraging  in  abyssmal  channels 
of  research,  no  convincing  understand- 
ing of  our  true  relationship  to  God,  or 
satisfying  consciousness  of  our  real 
identity,  has  reached  the  hungry  heart 
of  mankind.  True,  there  have  been  iri- 
descent rays  of  light  thrown  on  the 
dark  path  of  our  future  by  noble  men 
and  women  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  the  enlightening  of  the  human  con- 
ception of  Deity.  Were  we  permitted 
to  rummage  amongst  the  musty  manu- 
scripts of  oriental  antiquity  we  would 
doubtless  stand  aghast  at  the  myriad 
doctrines  propounded  by  those  whom 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  were  in 
advance  of  our  own  day  as  far  as  ori- 
ginal thinking  was  concerned. 

Into  this  cosmopolitan  era  comes  a 
revelation  called  the  Science  of  Chris- 
tianity, maintaining  that  divine  Mind 
is  the  soul,  that  Mind  rules  the  universe 
and  all  is  Love,  Life,  Truth,  because 
God  is  all  in  all.  Omnipotent,  Omnisci- 
ent, Omnipresent.  A  doctrine  with 
surh  sweeping  claims,  such  unprece- 
dented getting  away  from  antediluvian 
apron-strings,  if  promulgaterl  in  other 
ages  would  have  been  survived  by  cur- 
rent literature  if  not  by  disciples.  That 
this  is  its  initial  entrance  in  the  arena 
of  this  scene  of  action  since  the  days 
when  Jesus  fed  the  hungry  and  healed 
the    sick   is   evident,    and   the    term    of 


authentic  revival  of  Christ's  mode  of 
teaching  is  applicable. 

In  an  age  where  turmoil,  avaricious- 
ness,  and  a  desire  for  personal  supre- 
macy reigns,  comes  a  bugle-call  to  arms, 
to  Touse  ourselves  from  the  lethargy  of 
sensual  satiation  and  apathy,  and  be 
about  our  Father's  business.  To  many, 
t'le  call  of  the  bugle  awakens  old  mem- 
cries  freighted  with  the  dewy  freshness 
>t  youth's  soul  awakening  which  the 
majority  of  us  have  at  some  time  ex- 
perienced, but,  alas,  the  world  and  its 
affairs  stepped  in  and  we  became  walk- 
ing nonentities  amidst  the  seething  vor- 
tex of  spiritually  indifferent  men  and 
women.  The  instinctive  desire  for  free- 
dom from  physical  and  mental  ail- 
ments, from  bondage  to  sin  and  disease, 
is  aroused  by  this  bugle-call  and  we  are 
led  to  investigate.  Some  join  the  army 
of  seekers  and  march  forward  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  those  searching  for 
truth,  while  others  turn  away  to  sneer 
and  jeer  because  the  uniform  is  not  the 
cne  worn  by  their  esteemed  ancestors, 
and  others  because  the  battle  to  be 
fought  is  the  battle  of  self-renuncia- 
tion. Hand  to  hand  encounters  with 
error  are  daily  being  waged  by  thou- 
ands  of  brave  warriors  who  are  manipu- 
lating the  sword  of  Truth  as  directed 
by  divine  Love,  and  they  are  not  only 
gaining  a  victory  for  themselves,  but 
are  helping  others  by  freeing  them  from 
the  chains  of  a  belief  in  sickness  and 
sin. 

Simple,  conclusive  and  practical  is  the 
teaching  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  in 
her  text-book.  Here  is  the  Scientific 
Statement  of  Being  that  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  Science  belief:  ''There 
is  no  life,  truth,  intelligence  or  sub- 
stance in  matter.  All  is  infinite  Mind 
and  its  infinite  manifestation,  for  God 
is  All  in  all.  Spirit  is  immortal  Truth; 
matter  is  mortal  error.  Spirit  is  the 
real  and  eternal;  matter  is  the  unreal 
and  temporal.  Spirit  is  God,  and  man 
is  His  image  and  likeness.  Man  is  not 
material.     He  is  spiritual," 
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Mrs.  Eddy  in  **  Retrospection  and  In- 
trospection" says:  ^'If  the  religion  of 
to-day  is  constituted  of  such  elements 
as  of  old  ruled  Christ  out  of  the  syna- 
gogues it  will  continue  to  avoid  what- 
ever follows  the  example  of  our  Lord 
and  prefers  Christ  to  creed,"  and  again 
she  writes:  ^^ Christian  Science  raises 
men  from  a  material  sense  into  the 
spiritual,  understanding  of  scientific 
demonstration  of  God."  ''Error  is  un- 
real because  untrue — that  which  seem- 
eth  to  be  and  is  not." 

If  Christian  Science  has  done  nothing 
else  for  humanity,  it  deserves  an  hon- 
ored place,  for  it  has  lifted  the  lode- 
stone  of  fear  from  off  the  shoulders  of 
thousands  of  people.  The  utter  elimina- 
tion of  this  happiness  destroyer,  this 
slave  master,  that  for  centuries  has 
ruled  the  actions  and  narrowed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  mankind  has  transpired. 
This  monarch  of  ill  has  at  last  received 
a  shaking  on  his  stronghold  of  man's 
ignorant  credulity,  and,  with  some  at 
least,  his  fiery  darts  enter  not,  but 
glance  off  on  the  shield  of  Truth. 
Christian  Scientists  are  sheathed  in 
"the  whole  armor  of  God."  What  do 
we  not  fear?  Every  little  draft,  wet 
feet — when  we  do  not  hesitate  to  bathe 
them  every  morning, — every  venture  in- 
to new  fields.  In  short,  we  are  slaves  to 
fear,  when  we  are  told  in  2  Tim.,  1:7, 
''For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear,  but  of  power  and  of  love  and 
of  a  sound  mind."  Science  teaches 
that  theri  i.s  nothing  to  fear  to  those 
who  walk  uprightly.  Certain  it  is  that 
Christian  Scientists  appear  to  be  a  most 
self-ieliant,  fearless  people,  because 
they  rely  wholly  on  the  Originator  of 
all. 

Noticeable  among  true  scientists  is 
the  lack  of  any  attempt  at  proselytiz- 
ing. They  possess  a  knowledge,  an 
understanding  of  man's  unity  with  the 
Father  that  means  more  than  all  the 
world  to  them.  It's  a  vital  and  sacred 
subject,  and  derisive  curiosity  they  will 
not  eater  to.     On  the  other  hand,  when 


one  approaches  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  earnest  desire  to  know,  they 
Jo  not  hesitate  to  patiently  and  gently 
point  out  the  way,  teaching  others  what 
they  themselves  have  found  to  be  true, 
that  there  is  a  practical  redemption 
from  the  evils  that  afflict  mankind  right 
here  and  now.  It  is  significant  to  note 
what  Browning  says  in  his  "An 
Epistle"— 

"So  here — we  call  the   treasure  know- 
ledge, say. 
Increased  beyond  the  fleshly  faculty, 
Heaven  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on 
earth." 

To  attend  a  Christian  Science  service 
and  witness  hundreds  of  heads  bowed 
in  silent  prayer  is  impressive,  and  when 
the  Lord's  Prayer  rises  spontaneously 
from  the  serious  hearts  of  these  think- 
ing and  intelligent  men  and  women  it 
would  seem  to  make  the  deepest-dyed 
atheist  pause  in  his  self-satisfied  pas- 
sage through  life.  Arrested  by  the 
novelty  of  Truth,  he  may  stay  to  learn 
a  new  lesson  of  what  a  scientific  under- 
standing of,  and  a  radical  reliance  on, 
divine  Principal  can  reveal. 

Through  the  medium  of  a  woman  this 
revolutionizing  science  of  Christianity 
has  attained  a  position  amongst  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  that  must  be  (ac- 
claimed phenomenal  considering  its  re- 
cent inception,  and  quickly  and  inclu- 
sively its  truth-dealing  effects  are 
reaching  out  and  touching  the  four 
corners  of  the  reahn. 

The  dignified  and  patient  silence  of 
this  remarkable  woman,  Mrs.  Eddy,  while 
false  statements  are  published  broad- 
cast in  some  of  our  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  surely  affords  ample  proof 
of  the  possibility  of  seeing  only  the 
good,  the  true,  in  everything.  The  fu- 
ture years  will  ring  with  her  praises 
and  her  followers  will  assuredly  realize 
the  truth  of  Browning's — 

"As  by  each  new  obeissance  in  spirit, 
T  climb  to  His  feet." 
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AMERICAN  MONTHLY. 
The  Jamestown  Fair. 
Why  We  Need  the  Immigrant. 
Saving  the  Western  Coal  Lands. 
The  Government  at  Work. 
Municipal  Ownecrship  in  Germany. 
Savings-Bank  Life  Insurance. 
The  Japanese   Question. 

APPLETON'S. 
Oklahoma:   The  Coming  of  the  White 

Man. 
Oklahoma:   To-day  and  To-morrow. 
Oklahoma:  The  Fight  for  Statehood. 
The  Truth  About  the  Italian  Immigrant. 
The  Riddle  of  Personality. 

ARGOSY. 

The  Sheriff  of  Broken  Bow. 

Frenchy,  the  Cook  of  Cooks. 

A  Lion  in  the  Way. 

The  Counterfeit  Note. 

An  Escape  from  the  Frying  Pan. 

Why  Wheels  Grew  Roots. 

Shiftless  Sam,  Deserter. 

ATLANTIC. 
The  Ideal  Teacher. 
The  New  Tariff  Era. 


The  Lesson  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Byron  in  Our  Day. 

BADMINTON. 
The  Wolf  in  France. 
The    Playing    Fields    of     Our     Public 

Schools. 
Through  the  Malay  Jungle. 
Sportsmen    of    Mark  —    The    Earl    of 

Coventry. 
Vermin  in  the  Game  Preserves. 

BOATING. 
The  Auxiliary  Sailing  Yacht. 
The  Relationship  of  Speed  and  Power. 
The  Power  Tender. 
A   Southern   Sailor's   Opinion    of    the 

Motor. 
The  Present  and  Future  of  the  Marine 

Engine. 
The  Lake  Worth  Motor  Boat  Carnival. 

CANADA  FIRST. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Soo. 
Great  Opportunities  in  Canada. 
Is  Canada  Going  Too  Fast? 
Canada's  Submarine  Coal  Mines. 
Lord  Rosebery  on  Modern  Problems. 

CANADIAN. 
The  Eccentricities  of  Genius. 
The  Awakening  of  Spring. 
Swede  Girls  for  Canadian  Homes. 
Worry,  Drugs,  and  Drink. 
Indian  Totem—' '  Woodpecker.  * ' 
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CANADIAN  HORTICULTURIST. 
Spraying  Solutions  and  How  They  are 

Made. 
Hardy  Fruits  for  the  North. 
Timely  Topics  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 
A   Garden  of   Oid-Fashioned   Perennial 

Flowers. 
Making  and  Operating  a  Hotbed.  - 
Insect  Pests  in  the  Home  Greenhouse. 

CASSIER'S. 

The  Great  Falls  of  Yguazu  on  the 
Parana. 

The  Electrical  Power  Supply  of  London. 

Modern  Gear-Cutting  Machinery. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  for 
the  Power  House. 

Gas  Power  for  Electric  Traction. 

The  Packino  of  Machinery  for  Export. 

The  Coming  of  Age  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

CENTURY. 

The  Cathedral  Where  Kings  Were 
Made — Rheims. 

Long-Feathered  Fowls  of  Japan. 

Color  Blindness. 

The  Shuttle. 

"Come  and  Find  Me." 

Sam  and  Rags  With  the  River  Show. 

CHAMBERS'S. 

Recent  Criticism  of  Scott. 

John  Chinaman  and  His  Secret  Soci- 
eties. 

A  Gigantic  Irrigation  Scheme. 

An  Irish  Parallel  to  the  Massacre  of 
Glencoe. 

Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Charm  of  Shakespeare's  Country. 

The  German  Navy  at  Home. 

Some   Wonders   of   Medicine   and   Sur- 


gery. 


COLLIER'S. 


Feb.  23.— The  New  British  Ambassa- 
dor, by  Perceval  Gibbon;  When  Shall 
We  Fly^  by  Israel  Ludlow;  The  Ends 
of  the  Earth,  by  Raymond  M.  Alden; 
A  Rive  I  Run  Amuck. 

March  2. — Harriman  at  Close  Range; 
A  Diplomat's  First  Dip;  The  Other 
Americans;  The  Fight  for  Public  Do- 
main. 


March  9.— The  Army  Takes  Charge; 
North  Dakota's  Coal  Famine;  The 
Big  One;  Plays  of  the  Month. 

March  16.— TJie  Sutfrao-ettes;  Chicago's 
Possible  Niagara:  Some  Smaller 
''Jungles";  The  Jamestown  Tercen- 
tennial. 

CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 
The  State  Children  of  Hungary. 
Possibilities  in  Army  Reform. 
Higher  Criticism  and  the  Koran. 
The  German  Elections  and  Aftfer. 
The  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Public. 
The  Future  of  the  Volunteers. 

CORNHILL. 

Some  Military  Mem^ories  of  Sir"*  Archi- 
bald Alison. 

The  Velocipedia  Britannica. 

The  Courts  at  Westminster. 

Electric  Waves  and  Wireless  Tele- 
graphy. 

Marlborough  and  Savemake. 

The  Land  of  Mioht-have-been. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

Portraiture  and  Fashion. 
The  Perils  of  Marine  Photography. 
The  Men  Behind  the  Pool-Rooms. 
The  Clim*ax  of  Jackson's  Career. 
Nazurnova  and  Some  Others. 
Running  Away  From  Life. 

CRAFTSMAN. 
Is   America    Selling   Her  Birthright   in 

Art  for  a  Mess  of  Pottage? 
Moral  Effect  of  the  Tourist  Upon  the 

Native. 
The  Destruction  of  Our  Indians. 
Evolutions  of  Museums  in  England  and 

America. 
A  Protest  Against  Fear. 

ECLECTIC. 

Jamestown,  a  Militant  Birthday. 

The  Case  for  Porto  Rico. 

The  British  Protectorate  in  East  Africa. 

The  Hohenlohe  Memoirs. 

The  Pope  and  France. 

EDUCATION. 
The      Academic      Value      of      College 
Athletics. 
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The  Educational  and  Practical  Value  of 

Arithmetic. 
The  Place  of  Israelitish  History   in  a 

System  of  Education. 
Some  Practical  Suggestions  Towards  a 

Programme    of    Ethical    Teaching  in 

Our  Schools. 
Unfortunates  and  Their  Treatment. 

EMPIRE  REVIEW. 
The  Depopulation  of  Ireland. 
The  Army  and  the  Empire. 
Memories  of  Maoriland. 
Old  Age  Pensions. 
Indian  and  Colonial  Investments. 
An  Educational  Conference. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED. 
The  Romance  of  Durham  Cathedral. 
The  Weavers  of  Lyons. 
Tealmpton.  A  Devonian  Art  Colony. 
The  London  Stage. 
Some   English  Portraits   and   Memories 

in  Florence. 
A  Visit  to  Never-never  Land. 

EVERYBODY'S. 

Romance    of    Success.    James    J.    Hill, 
Builder  of  the  Northwest  Empire. 

The  City  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Fight  at  Tonopah. 

The  Growing  Railway  Death  Roll. 

Master  Artists  of  the  Piano. 
FORE-'N'-AFT. 

The  National  Motor  Boat  Show. 

Advice  on  Fuel  Supply  and  Lubrication. 

San    Pedro,    the    Yachting    Centre    of 
Southern  California. 

Gauntlets*  Stormy  Trip  to  Bermuda. 
FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Imperial  Democracy   and  Socialist   Re- 
vision. 

Twenty  Years  at  the  House  of  Shelter. 

Through  the  German  General  Election. 

The   Government  and  the    Congo  Free 
State. 

The  Peers  and  King  William  the  Fourth. 

GARDEN. 
Trees   and   Shruhs   that   Bloom   Before 

the  Leaves. 
Up-to-date    Remedies    for    Insect    and 

Fungus  Pests. 


Restoring  a  Run-down  Lawn. 
The  Best  Grapes  for  Home  Use. 
Slow  but  Sure  Asparagus  Culture. 
Bulbs  for  April  Planting. 

GENTLEMAN'S. 

Centenary  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. 

The  Parting  of  the  Ways. 

Francis  Bacon  at  the  Bar  of  Histoiry. 

Among  the  Head-Hunters  of  New 
Georgia. 

The  Celtic  Year. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Snows  of  the  Nile. 

The  Seychelles  Archipelago. 

Nine  Years'  Survey  and  Exploration  in 
Northern  and  Central  China. 

Notes  on  a  Journey  Through  the  West- 
ern Himalaya. 

Commercial  Mission  to  Southeastern 
Persia. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

A   Study  in  Teapots. 

A  Cat  Farm  With  a  Mission. 

Happiness  and  Health. 

The  Story  of  a  Famous  Violinist. 

The  Domestic  Treasury. 

A  Co-operation  Farm. 

GRAND. 

Confessions  of  a  Chartered  Accountant. 
Employers'   Liability. 
Moozafe>r-Ed-Din  Khan. 
The  King's  Parliamentary  Reporter. 
Inexplicable  Incidents. 

HARPER'S. 

Nearest  the  North  Pole. 
Cruising  on  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 
The  Intelligence  of  Flowers. 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  Law. 
Exercise  and  its  Dangers. 
A  Forgotten  Capital  of  the  Orient. 

HOME. 

That  Promised  Seven  Billion. 

Diplomats  in  Petticoats. 

Some  Good  Decorative  Shrubs. 

The  Garden  Possibilities  of  a  City  Lot. 

Building  With  Concrete. 
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HOMES  AND  GARDENS. 
Notable  American  Homes. 
"Witch   Wood,"    a    Cottage    Designed 

With  an  Artistic  Purpose. 
The  Kitchen  Furniture. 
Two  Modern  Houses. 
Life  on  an  Olive  Ranch. 
The  Flower  Doctor. 

HOUSE   AND   GARDEN. 
To  Paint  the  Landscape  O'er. 
An  Artist's  Home. 
The  Herb  Garden. 
Edging  Plants.  , 

The  Small  House  Which  is  (^ood. 
A  Landscape  Garden  on  a  Small  Scale. 
The  Garden  of  Hardy  Flowers. 

IDLER. 
The  Gift  of  Pity. 
The  Affair  at  San  Hueca. 
His  Dreadful  Errand. 
The  Idler  in  Arcady. 
The  Land  Where  Queen  Victoria  Reigns, 
Round  About  Cairo. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO. 

The  Collection  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Young. 

Professor  Moira's  Recent  Mural  Decora- 
tions. 

American  Sculpture  of  To-day. 

Some  New  Porcelain  by  the  Royal  Saxon 
Factory  at  Meissen. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art. 

IRISH  MONTHLY. 
The  Call  of  the  Spring. 
The  Happiest  Time  of  Life. 
A  Lesson  for  Us  at  Home. 
Dr.  Joseph's  Discipline. 
A  Few  Thoughts. 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 
Ibsen  and  His  Ism. 
Easter  Time  in  Rome. 
Love's  Undertow. 
Why  Rollison  Went  to  Sumatra, 
A  Prisoner  of  the  Ground. 
The  Night  Blooming  Millers. 
An  Accident. 
A  CavaUer  of  Five. 


LONDON. 

American  Girls  in  London  Society. 
Humor  and  Art  in  England. 
The  Locum  Tenens. 
Stars  of  the  Concert  Platform. 
The  Mysterious  Mr.  Urquhart. 
Live  Stories,  Grave  and  Gay. 

M'CLURE'S. 
What  We  Know  About  Mars. 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy. 
The  Great  American  Question. 
The  Colonizing  of  Kansas. 

METROPOLITAN. 

The  Mexican  War. 
The  Chinese  Army. 
The  Winter  at  Slocum's  Luck. 
Lucca  and  Andrea  Delia  Robbia. 
The  New  Criminal. 

The  High   Treason  of  the  District   At- 
torney. 
The  Poet  and  the  Emperor. 

MOODY'S. 

The  Money  Market. 
Canada's  Elastic  Currency. 
Los  Angeles'  Proposed  Water  Supply. 
Block  Signals  and  Safe  Railway  Opera- 
tion. 
Germany's    Unprecedented   Prosperity. 

NATIONAL. 
Homes  of  Longfellow. 
The  Jamestown  Exposition. 
Affairs  at  Washington. 
Problems  in  Municipal  Economics. 
The  Sunny  Southwest — A  Land  of  Op- 
portunity. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
Memories  of   a   Southern  Farm. 
The  Art  of  Longfellow. 
Indian  Discontent. 
Cause  of  Earthquakes. 
The  Constitution  and  Popular  Liberty. 
Our     Trade     Relations     With     South 
America, 

OUT  WEST. 
The  Reconstruction   of  San   Francisco, 
The  Japanese  Problem  in  California 
Orleans  Indian  Legends. 
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The  Man  who  Found  His  Tombstone. 
Flagstaff,   Arizona. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 
Mardi  Gras  Days  and  the  Mardi  Gras 

City. 
Winter  Motoring  in  California. 
Hints  on  London  for  American  Tourists. 
The  University  and  the  Working  Class. 
Unwritten  Epics. 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 
The  Japanese  Question. 
The  Story  of  the  Shasta  Route. 
How  Oregon  Got  the  Initiative  and  the 

Referendum. 
A-Birding  in  the  Olympiades. 
Fishing  in  the  World's  New  Cod  Banks. 
Western  Affairs  at  Washington. 

PEARSON'S  (American). 
A  New  Death-Craft  of  the  Under-Sea. 
The  Hugeness  of  New  York. 
Reporting  the   Great  Murder  Trial. 
The  Hero  and  Master  of  Asia. 
The  Mastery  of  a  Billion  Dollars. 

PEARSON'S   (English). 
The  Mirror  in  Art. 
Vaiti  of  the  Islands. 
The  Tunnel  Terror. 
Blacking  Brush  Pictures. 
White  Lilac. 

The  Letter-Box  at  the  Marine  Hotel. 
March  Many-Weather. 
The  Study  of  Vibration. 

PEOPLE'S. 

The  Code  of  the  Red  Hills. 

The  Triumphs  of  Trix. 

The  Closed  Windows. 

Cupid,  Cash  and  Croesus. 

The  Englishman's  Wager. 

The  Cowboy,  the  Lord,   and  the  Rope. 

Depicting  a  Popular  Political  Boss. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE    QUARTERLY. 
The  Alien   Contract  Labor  Law. 
The  Concentration  of  German  Banking. 
The  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos. 
The  Variability  of  Wages. 
British  Colonial  Policy. 

POPULAR. 
Cobwebs  of  Conspiracy. 
A  Red,  Red  Trail. 


The  Man  Who  Was  Dead. 

The  Conscience  of  James  Collins. 

The  Flirtatious  Heiress. 

Strange  Cases  of  a  Medical  Free  Lance. 

McTavish  the  Spender. 

PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  Laurentian  Library. 
Blindness. 

The  Countess  of  Picpus. 
Antonio  Fogazzaro. 
The  Great  Duke— Wellington. 
Literary  New  York  in  the  Sixties. 

READER. 

Caracas,  Capital  of  Venezuela. 

The  Sun. 

Half  a  Rogue. 

The  Revolt  of  Caliban. 

The  Disciple  of  a  Deserter. 

The  Port  of  Missing  Men. 

RED  BOOK. 
The  Empty  Box. 
The  Rectilineal  Ccherer. 
The  Youngster. 
Six-in-Hand. 
The  Thousandth  Whale. 
A  Napoleon  of  the  Utes. 

ROD  AND   GUN 

And  ]\I(»t()r  Sj)orts  in  Canada. 

Game  and  Bird  Life  in   Saskatchewan. 
Wolves  and  Their  Destruction. 
Exploring  Northern  Ontario. 
Destruction  of  Game  Birds  in  Alaska; 
President  Roosevelt  Interested. 

ROYAL. 

From  the  Stalls. 

The  Quest  of  Paul  Beck. 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Monk. 

A  Romance  of  Highgate  Hill. 

Wanted — A  Hunting  Box. 

Real  Life  Romances. 

A  Beagle's  Diary. 

Survivors'  Tales  of  Great  Events. 

SATURDAY    EVENING  POST. 

Feb.    16. — Limiting      Opportunities,     by 

Jas.    H.    Collins;    The   Bible   as   Good 

Reading",  by  Senator  A.  J,  Beveridge ; 

Health  Laws  of  the  Jews,  by  S.  Solis- 
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Cohen,  M.D,;  Ellen  Terry,  Chatelaine, 
by  Francis  Benjamin  Johnston. 

Feb.  23.— The  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  by 
pjrand  Whitlock;  Swollen  Fortunes, 
by  W.  Irwin;  The  Diary  of  Delia,  by 
O.  Watanna. 

March  2. — A  Judge  Who  Found  the 
Remedy;  The  Numismatist;  A  Mid- 
dle-Aged Business  Man's  Health;  The 
Senator's    Secretary;    Over   the  Wire. 

March  16. — Hughes,  a  Potential  Presi- 
dent; The  Man  Who  Lives  on  His 
Nerves;  Cobalt,  the  (Joblin  of  the 
North;  The  Lost  Contract. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Feb.  9.— Germans  After  the  Elections; 
Transvaal  for  the  Boers;  Lord  Gos- 
chen;  Some  Memories  of  Gardens; 
The  Laws  of  Bridge. 

Feb.  16. — The  Prologue  to  Parliament; 
Signs  of  the  Second  Douma;  The 
New  Hebrides  Warning;  Inside  the 
House;  Cavalry  Jottings;  English 
Masters  at  Burlington  House. 

Feb.  23.— The  Re-statement  of  Tariff 
Reform ;  China  and  the  New  Leai  n- 
ing;  At  the  Touch  oF  Spring. 

March  2. — Collajjse  or  Compulsion;  To 
the  Conquered  the  Spoils;  The  Ger- 
man Programme;  Kuskin  and  the 
Public;  Old  Bailey — New  Buildings, 
New  Ways;  The  Careless  Children. 

March  9. — A  Slip  of  the  Pen;  Admiral- 
ty Policy;  Mr.  Haldane's  Plan;  The 
Rout  and  the  Reform;  Employer's 
Liability  Insurance  Companies'  Bill; 
A  Complaint  Against  London ;  Bird 
Life  at  the  Land's  End. 

SCRIBNER'S. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
Impressions   of   Contemporary   France. 
The  Open  Door  in  Manchuria. 
Winter  Gardens. 
Scenes  from  Early  Irish  History. 

SMITH'S. 
The  Civic  Federation  and  What  it  Does. 
The  Personality  of  Margajret  Anglin. 
The  Counterfeit  Ten  Million. 
The  Art  of  Bryson  Burroughs. 


SPECTATOR. 

Feb.  9. — Home  Rule  and  Revolution; 
The  Political  Struggle  on  the  Contin- 
ent; The  Progress  of  Postage  Stamps. 

Feb.  16.— The  Government,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Country;  Lord  Charles  Beies- 
ford  and  the  Channel  Fleet;  Church 
and  State  in  France;  Lord  Goschen; 
War  Correspondence,  Past  •  and  Pre- 
sent; The  Power  of  Suggestion;  Feb- 
ruary in  the  Woods. 

Feb.  23. — The  Government  and  the 
House  of  Lords;  The  Transvaal  Elec- 
tions; Home  Defence;  The  Needs  of 
Cambridge;    The   Ethics   of  the •  Poor. 

March  2.— Mr.  Haldane's  Army  Pro- 
posal; The  Liberals,  Free  Trade,  and 
the  Brigg  Election;  The  New  Trans- 
vaal Government ;  Disestablishment ; 
Ambition  in  Politics;  Dreams  of  the 
Bible. 

March  9.— A  Parliament  for  Egypt; 
The  London  County  Council  Elec- 
tions; The  Prime  Minister  on  the  Li- 
mitations of  Armaments;  Channel 
Tunnel  or  Channel  Ferry;  The  House 
of  Commons  and  Mr.  Maiks;  The 
Poet  and  the  People;  Birds  and  the 
Weather. 

SUBURBAN  LIFE. 
Why  I  Chose  a  Suburban  Home. 
Rabbits  as  Pets. 
The  Motor  Car  in  the  Suburbs. 
Give  the  Children  a  Garden. 
The  Forgotten  Art  of  Walking. 
Adapting  the  Italian  Pergola  to  Ameri- 
can Ideas. 
Ten  Ways  to  Improve  Property. 
Keeping  a  Tiyst  \\ith  Spring-time. 

SUCCESS. 
The  Dreyfus  Affair. 
The  People's  Lobby. 
What  Are  Earthquakes? 
How  to  Live  a  Century. 
Hints  to  Investors. 
What  We  Owe  to  Dreamers. 

TECHNICAL   LIFE. 
How  Railroad  Wreckers  Work. 
Cutting  Steel  by  Electricity. 
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Sunlight  Made  to  Order. 

From  Sheet  Metal  to  Bath-Tub  in  Six 

Minutes. 
New  Army  Pistol  that  Loads  Itself. 
To  Save  the  World  from  Famine. 

THE  ARENA. 

The  Growth  of  the  Slum  in  Our  Cities. 
The  State  Owned  Railways  of  Germany. 
Mr.  Bryan's  Mistake. 
Jamaica  the  Fair  and  Unfortunate. 
The  Present    Status   of   Our  Civil   Ser- 
vice. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 
Mr.  Haldane's  Army  Scheme. 
The  Revolt  Against  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
The  Coming  of  the  Flying  Machine. 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
Mind  and  Matter. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  (American). 
A  Thousand  Men  Against  a  River. 
Hawaii,  the  Cross  Roads  of  the  Pacific. 
A  Balloon  Trip  Over  the  English  Chan- 
nel. 
Lord  Strathcona. 
Rusiia  as  Seen  in  its  Fa  mers. 
The  Japanese  in  California. 
Secrets  of  Business  Success. 


TRAVEL. 

Bermuda  the  Winter  Haven  of  Lovers 
of  the  Sea. 

Two  Months  Ashore  at  India. 

Ashville  as  a  Pleasure  and  Health  Re- 
sort. 

The  Cities  at  Easter. 

Where  Asia  and  America  Meet. 

WESTMINSTER. 
The  Outlook  for  Saskatchewan. 
The  Land  of  the  Lily  and  the  Rose. 
The  Art  of  Doing  Without. 
The  Romance  and  Beauty  of  Acadia. 
Blackbirds  in  Alberta. 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION. 

The  Arab  in  Legend  and  Story. 
The  Barge  Party  of  Penelope's. 
Tulip  Day— A  Story  of  College  Life. 
The  Rose  and  the  Revolutionists. 
The  Domestic  Adventurers. 
The  Home  Builders. 

YOUNG  MAN. 
The  Making  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 
A  Young  Man's  Point  of  View. 
Lessons  from  My  Masters. 
Golf  for  the  Lower  Middle  Classes. 
Draughts  vs.  Cheis. 


Do  Not  Trust  to  Luck 


The  young  man  who  trusts  to  doing  good  work  and 
plenty  of  it,  rather  than  to  luck,  is  the  one  for  whom 
success  is  waiting. 

It  is  worth  while  to  take  special  care  to  keep  out  of 
debt. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  spend  nothing  until  you  have  earn- 
ed it. 

Let  intelligent  economy  take  the  place  of  irrational 
expectation  and  haphazard   schemes. 

Shun  gambling  in  every  form. 

There  are  as  many  different  forms  of  gambling  as 
there  are  different  grades  and  species  of  simpletons  ready 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  as  to  the  tran- 
sient relation  between  them  and  their  money. 
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Some  Interesting 
Books  of  the 
Month  Reviewed 


Business. 

ORTHODOX  SOCIALISM.  By  James 
E.  Le  Rossignol.  (New  York:  Thomas 
T.  Crowell  &  Co.;  post  paid,  $1) 
This  work  defines  the  creed  of  social- 
ism and  traces  its  historic  rise.  It  dis- 
cusses the  labor-cost  theory  of  value; 
the  use  of  machinery  and  its  effects 
upon  skilled  labor;  strikes,  industrial 
crises,  and  the  struggles  of  mass  with 

.    class. 

LABOR  AND  CAPITAL.  By  Goldwin 
Smith.  (Toronto:  Macmillan  Co.; 
cloth,  50c.)  A  thoughtful  and,  on  the 
whole,  optimistic  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  labor  and  capital.  While  in 
sympathy  with  the  wage-earner  and 
with  organized  labor,  the  author  re- 
cognizes and  deprecates  the  tendency 
of  labor  towaids  organized  monopoly. 
A  better  understanding  between  capi- 
tal nnd  Inbor  is  urged,  the  union,  of 
which  elements  in  production  "\f.  as 
necessary  as  that  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen in  the  composition  of  water.'' 

Fiction. 

THE   MINISTRY   OF   DAVID   BALD 
WIN.     By  Henry   Thomas   Colestock. 
(New    Yoik:    Thomas    T.    Crowell    & 
Co.:  .$1.50  net.)      Dnvid  Baldwin  is  a 


young  clergyman  who  holds  many  of 
the  advanced  views  in  regard  to  the 
Bible,  the  creation  and  '*  higher  cri- 
ticism'' in  general.  He  preaches  the 
truth,  as  he  sees  it,  to  a  conservative 
congregation,  and  is  called  ' '  un- 
sound." An  inner  struggle  ensues 
between  his  desire  to  be  true  to  his 
beliefs  and  to  hold  his  position  in  the 
church.  An  entertaining  glimpse  of 
home-making  is  interwoven  in  the 
plot. 

GROWTH.  By  Graham  Travers.  (To- 
ronto: The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Ltd.; 
cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  75c.)  This  book 
is  by  the  author  of  *'Mona  Maclean, 
Medical  Student."  It  is  an  intensely 
interesting  story,  introducing  many 
views  on  various  intellectual  subjects. 
It  begins  in  Edinburgh,  the  charac- 
tors  being  for  the  most  part  students 
in  theology  at  the  university.  Miss 
Judith  Lemaistre,  a  young  lady  stu- 
dent in  chemistry,  interested  in  all 
social  questions,  is  the  heroine.  After 
many  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
she  is  married  to  the  hero,  Dr.  Herit^l. 
who  is  a  very  well   drawn   character. 

T;ONE   FURROW.     By   W.    A.    Eraser. 

(Toronto:      Henry     Frowde :      $1.25.) 
This    new    book    bv    Mr.    E'  aser    will 
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take,  rank  among  the  best  books  of 
the  season.  Its  literary  quality  is  of 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  nar- 
rative moves  easily  and  naturally  and 
never  wearies.  The  interest  and 
mystery  of  the  plot  are  kept  up  to 
the  end.  Natuie  is  depicted  in  her 
sunny  and  sylvan  scenes  with  the  pen 
of  the  lover  and  the  artist.  Qujes- 
tions  of  deep  human  interest  are  dis- 
<;ussed  by  characters  who  are  living 
people.  The  amenities  of  life  as  prac- 
tised in  the  domestic  cii'clo  I'efined  by 
culture  and  C  hristian  influences  are 
exhibited  with  a  delicate  flavor  of 
liumoi-  which  is  altogether  delightful. 

POKT  OF  MISSING  MEN.  By  Mere- 
dith Nicholson.  (Toronto:  McLeod 
6i  Allen;  cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  75c.) 
As  in  ''The  House  of  a  Thousand 
Candles/'  so  in  this  new  story,  the 
author  has  successfully  mingled  old 
world  romance  with  new  world  ideas. 
It  is  the  tale  of  an  intrigue  to  under- 
mine the  A ustro- Hungarian  dynasty, 
carried  out,  for  the  most  part,  c 
American  soil.  A  mysterious  hero 
struggles  against  the  machinations  of 
two  scoundrels,  defeats  their  purpose 
and  saves  the  throne,  at  the  same 
time  winning  the  love  of  the  heroine, 
an  American  girl. 

ROME  EXPRESS,  THE.  By  Arthur 
Griffith.  (Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.; 
cloth,  $1.25.)  Begins  with  a  niurdc 
on  the  sleeping  car  of  an  express 
train  from  Rome  to  Paris.  The  cai- 
porter  had  been  drugged,  and  wIhmi 
he  awakens  from  the  stupor'  discovers 
the  fearfully  mutilated  body  of  a  man 
lying  in  one  of  the  berths.  All  tho 
passengers  are  detained,  according  to 
French  custom.  During  an  ingeni- 
ously   worked    out   plot,    where    many 


unexpected  developments  take  place, 
there  is  a  love  scene  between  the  chief 
suspect,  who  is  a  titled  Italian  lady, 
and  an  English  general,  which  ends 
with  a  marriage  at  the  British  Em 
bassy  in  Paris.  The  murderer  is  cap- 
tured in  an  ingenious  way  by  the  aid 
of  the  British  general,  whose  lady  is 
thus  exonerated. 

RUNNING  WATER.  By  A.  E.  W. 
Mason.      (Toronto:    William    Briggs; 

cloth,  $1.25.)  Beginning  and  ending 
in  the  Alps,  this  story  has  much  to  do 
with  mountain  climbing.  The  fates 
of  its  principal  personages  seem  to  de- 
pend to  a  considei  able  extent  on  epi 
sodes  connected  with  this  dangerous 
pastime.  The  hero  and  heroine  meet 
at  an  Alpine  watering  place  and  learn 
to  know  each  other's  character  dur- 
ing the  ascent.  About  the  girl  a  web 
of  mystery  is  woven  ;  she  is  involved, 
with  her  parents,  in  certain  discredi- 
table entanglements,  from  which  she 
is  eventually  saved  by  her  lover. 

HOW  DOTH  THE  SIMPLE  SPELL- 
ING BEE.  By  Owen  Wister.  (To- 
ronto :  The  MacMillan  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.;  doth,  50c.)  This  is  a 
comic  recital  of  the  difficulties  which 
sevei'al  people  get  into  at  Chicklc 
University,  owned  by  the  chief  mag- 
nate of  the  chewing  gum  trust,  while 
endeavoring  to  reform  English  spell- 
ing. After  many  humorous  sitrtations 
have  been  created,  and  the  confusion 
to  which  reformed  spelling  might  be 
carried  out  has  been  shown.  The  book 
ends  with  a  free  fight,  participated 
in  by  all  the  Chickle  University  pro- 
fessors, who  can't  quite  agree  as  to 
which  one's  list  of  reformed  words 
shall  be  used. 
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Our  Spring  Importations  of 
Genuine 

Oriental 

RUGS 


have  just  arrived  and  we  cordially  invite  all 
Rug  lovers  to  pay  us  an  early   visit. 

Goods   sent   on     approval    to   any   part    of 
Canada. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  OATALOGUE 


GOURIAN,  BABAYAN  &  GO. 

Oriental  Art  Importers 

40  KING  STREET  EAST,  -         TORONTO 


Years  of 

Floor 

Laying 

have  qualified  us  to 
advise  as  experts  in 
this  branch  of  house 
furnishing.  Write 
for  our  catalogue  of 
floor  designs. 

ELLIOTT  &  SON 

LIMITED 
Manufactxirers 

79  King  St.  W.,  -  TORONTO 


The  Embellishnient 
of  a  Home 


depends  very  largely  upon  its 
Mantels  and  Fireplace  Fittings. 

See  that  yours  are  right. 

We  are  specialists  in  this 
class  of  work  ;  also  Wall  and 
Floor  Tiling. 


Tlie  O'Keeffe  Mantei  and  Tile  Co. 

97  Yonge  Street,   Toronto 

(GerhaKt  Heintxman  Bldg.) 


When    writing   advertisers   kindly    mention    Busy   Man's    Magazine. 


Humor  in  the  Magazines 


"Some  time  ago,"  said  the  travel- 
ing man  from  Little  Rock,  "I  was 
horsebacking  through  the  woods  in 
that  frontier  portion  of  our  state  in 
which  the  hogs  still  run  wild,  with 
an  occasional  homoeopathic  dose  of 
corn  to  keep  them  reminded  that 
there  are  ties  that  bind  them  to  man- 
kind. In  a  heavily-timbered  tract  I 
came  upon  a  big  herd  of  porkers  that 
were  behaving  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner.  They  would  run  madly  in 
one  direction  for  a  hnndred  y.irds  or 
so,  squealing  vigorously  and  hopeful- 
ly, then  stop,  sniff*  the  air,  utter  a 
shriek  of  disappointment  and  make 
an  equally  mad  dash  at  another 
angle.  I  watched  them  some  time 
without  being  able  in  the  least  to 
fathom  the  mystery. 

"H'alf  a  mile  farther  on  I  came  to 
a  cabin  in  the  woods.  An  old  man 
sat  on  an  inverted  keg  beside  the 
doorway,  smoking  a  corn-cob  pipe. 
The  quandary  of  the  pigs  was  still 
torturing  me,  so,  as  soon  as  we  had 
passed  a  perfunctory  'Howdy,'  I  said 
to  him  : 

"  'Stranger,  I  passed  a  lot  of  hogs 
down  there  in  the  brush  just  now 
that  were  behaving  very  strangely. 
They  would  start  and  run  at  full 
speed  in  one  direction,  then  stop  and 
take  a  fresh  start  some  other  way. 
Can  you  explain  it  ?'  " 

"  'Yas,  stranger,  I  reckon  I  kin,' 
he  replied  in  the  stage  whisper  that 
had  characterized  his  first  greeting. 
'Them's  my  hawgs.  I  ust  t'  call  'em 
up  an'  feed  'em  now  an'  then,  but 
t'other  day  I  lost  m'  voice  an'  I  tuck 
t'  callin'  'em  by  poundin'  on  a  tree 
with  a  stick.  An'  now  them  d — n 
woodpeckers  has  got  'em  crazy.'  " 

Mark  Twain  turned  up  at  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  one 
day  this  Winter,  clad  entirely  in 
white.  Asked  why  he  wore  a  white 
flannel  suit  in  shivering  weather, 
Mark  said  he  had  on  plenty  of  under- 
clothing,     and      preferred      brilliant. 


striking  colors  to  the  dark,  sombre 
clothes  that  men  usually  wear,  which 
have  a  melancholy,  depressing  effect 
upon  him.  He  added  :  "When  a  man 
gets  to  be  71  years  old,  as  I  am,  he 
can  wear  the  clothes  he  likes  best 
without  suffering  the  criticism  which 
may  come  to  him  in  his  youth.  1  he 
best  clothes  I  ever  saw  anywhere 
were  down  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  when  they  were  dressed  u,»  for 
a  state  occasion,  nobody  ore  any- 
thing more  than  a  pair  of  sprj;Lacles. 
Next  to  that,  I  think  I  prefer  1>.e 
clothes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
were  resplendent  with  colors,  pl.inies 
and  trappings  of  brilliant  hue.  When- 
ever I  go  to  a  theatre  I  see  a  lot 
of  men  rigged  out  in  that  abomina- 
tion of  all  clothing,  the  dress  suit. 
They  remind  me  of  a  flock  of  crows. 
I  like  the  'peekaboo'  waist,  short 
sleeves,  and  bright  colors,  which  re- 
lieve the  eye." 

>^   ^ 

Noody  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  not  going  to  be  bossed  any  long- 
er by  his  wife,  so  he  went  home  at 
noon  and  called  out  imperiously  : 
"Mrs.  Noody  !  Mrs.  Noody  !"  Mrs. 
N.  came  out  of  the  kitchen  with  a 
drop  of  sweat  on  the  end  of  her  nose, 
a  dish-rag  tied  around  her  head,  and 
a  rolling-pin  in  her  hand. 

"Well,  sir,"  slie  said,  "what'll  you 
have  ?" 

Noody  staggered,  but  braced  up. 

"Mrs.  Noody.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand, madam — and  he  tapped  his 
breast  dramatically—"!  am  the  en- 
gineer of  this  establishment." 

"Oh,  you  are,  are  you  ?  Well, 
Noody,  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I"— and  she  looked  dangerous— 
"am  the  boiler  that  will  blow  up  and 
sling  the  engineer  over  into  the  next 
county.  Do  you  hear  the  steam  es- 
caping,  Noody  ?" 

Noody  heard  it,  and  he  meekly  in- 
quired if  there  was  any  assistance  he 
could  render  in  the  housework. 
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CIGARS 


The  difference  between  the  commercial  cigar  and  the 
Genuine  Havana  Cigar  is  briefly  this:  The  former  is  made 
*'to  sell,"  the  latter  '*to  smoke."  Whilst  the  **cigar  of 
commerce  "  is  to  be  had  anywhere,  the  fine  Havana  Cigar 
is  really  difficult  to  obtain,  and  becomes  daily  more  difficult. 
The  one  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  the  other  is  consumed  only 
by  men  of  refinement  and  culture. 

BENSON   £>   HEDGES 

IMPORTERS   OF    HAVANA   CIGARS 

I  a3  8t.  Jame»  8t.,Mlontreal      1 3  Old  Bond  8tMLondoii 
509  fifth  4venue,  New  York  City 


Increase  Your  Knowledge 

Everyman  should  possess  a  library  of  books  dealing  with 
his  profession,  trade,  or  business.  We  can  furnish  the 
best  works  on  any  subject ;  write  us  saying  what  subject 
you  desire  information  on  and  we  will  furnish  you  with 
particulars  of  the  best  works  pertaining  to  it 

Knowledge  is   Power 


TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPAETMENT 

The   MacLean   Publishing   Company,   Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

When  writing  advertisers  kindly    mention    Busy    Man's    Magazine. 
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"Say,"  «ivys  the  old  man  of  the 
mountains,  "Tve  lived  in  this  world 
eighty-odd  year,  and  I've  saw  a  lot 
of  things,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind 
on  a  lot  of  subjects.  And  one  of 
them  subjects  is  religion.  Now,  1 
ain't  got  no  (juarrel  with  the  kind  of 
religion  that  is  the  real,  genuine 
article,  bear  in  mind,  the  kind  that 
makes  a  man  live  decent  and  treat 
everybody  square  and  not  to  i)retend 
to  be  what  he  ain't.  That  kind  of 
religion  is  all  right,  and  I've  got  a 
whole  lot  of  respect  for  the  preacher 
that  preaches  that  there  kind,  and 
that  lives  up  to  what  he  j) reaches. 

"It's  the  shyster  sky-pilot  that  1 
ain't  got  no  use  for,  the  feller  that 
never  done  an  honest  day's  work  in 
his  life,  but  has  lived  of!'  of  his  poor 
congregation  all  the  time.  That's 
the  shyster  sky-pilot  I  mean.  He's  a 
robber,  that's  what  he  is,  worse  than 
Jesse  James  ever  was,  'cause  Jesse 
James  never  robbed  nobody  that 
didn't  have  nothin'.  There  is  a  whole 
lot  of  things  I  could  tell  you  on  this 
here  subject,  but  I'm  goin'  to  say 
jest  one  thing  and  quit.  And  that  is 
that  if  it  wasn't  for  them  shyster 
sky-pilots,  hell  would  cool  off  so  in 
a  year  that  it  wouldn't  be  hot  eiiougli 
to  singe  a  rat." 

>^    v» 

I  was  once  summoned  as  a  witness 
in  a  case  where  an  old  darkey  was 
charged  with  chicken  stealing.  The 
old  darkey  was  on  hand  early  and 
before  the  case  was  called,  the  judge, 
observing  his  presence,  asked  his 
name. 

"My  name  is  Johnsing,  yo'  honah," 
said  the  darkey. 

"Are  you  the  defendant  in  this 
case  ?"  inquired  the  judge. 

/'No,  sah,"  replied  the  darkey,  "I'se 
got  a  lawyer  to  do  my  defencin'.  I'se 
de  gentleman  what  stole  de  chicken." 

Just  then  a  small,  insignificant 
Irishman  hobbled  in  on  crutches  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  a  big,  brawny 
woman. 

"Judge,"  said  she,  "I  want  you 
to  give  this  man  six  months  for  giv- 
ing me  this  black  eye." 

"What  !"    exclaimed    the    judge     in 


astonishment,  "do  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  physical  wreck  gave  you 
that  black  eye  ?" 

"Your  honor,"  said  the  woman,  "I 
want  you  to  understand  that  he  was 
not  a  physical  wreck  until  after  he 
gave  me  this  black  eye." 

^«    >^ 

Two  gentlemen  stood  in  front  of  a 
building  in  process  of  erection  on  one 
of  the  New  York  thoroughfares,  dis- 
cussing a  late  sliipwreck,  from,  which 
one  of  them,  by  the  exercise  of  un- 
usual presence  of  mind,  had  narrowly 
escaped. 

At  their  side  a  humble  "son  of 
h^rin"  was  busily  mixing  the  plaster 
for  the  new  walls.  Turning,  in  great 
friendliness,  born  of  his  escape  from 
death,  the  fortunate  man  addressed 
him  : 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  can  you 
think  of  anything  more  desirable  in 
time  of  great  peril  than  'presence  of 
mind  ?'  " 

"Well,  sor,  indeed  thin,  no  ;  unless 
it  be  absince  of  body." 

Mrs.  Flint  was  a  very  stern  wo- 
man, who  demanded  instant  and  un- 
questioning obedience  from  her  chil- 
dren. One  afternoon  a  storm  came 
on  and  she  sent  her  son  John  to  close 
the  trap  leading  to  the  flat  roof  of 
the  house. 

"But,   mother "  said  John. 

"John,  I  told  you  to  shut  the 
trap." 

"Yes,  but   mother " 

"John,  shut  that   trap  !" 

John  slowly  climbed  the  stairs  and 
shut  the  trap.  The  afternoon  went 
by  and  the  storm  outside  howled, and 
raged.  Two  hours  later  the  family 
gathered  for  tea,  and,  when  the  meal 
was  half  over,  Aunt  Mary,  who  was 
staying  in  the  house,  had  not  ap- 
peared. Mrs.  Flint  started  an  inves- 
tigation. She  did  not  have  to 
ask  many  questions  ;  John  answered 
(he  first  one. 

"Please,  mother,  slic  is  up  on  the 
roof." 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  BUILDINGS. 
OCCUPIED  ENTIRELY  BY  THE  I.  C.  S. 


The  Business  of 
This  Place  Is  to 
Raise  Salaries 

That  sounds  queer,  doesn't  it  ?  And  yet  there  is  such  a  place  in  reality — The  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  of  Scranton.  Pa^  an  institution  the  entire  business  of  which  is  to 
raise,  not  merely  salaries— but  your  salary. 

To  achieve  that  purpose  the  I.  C.  S.  has  a  working  capital  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
owns  and  occupies  three  large  buildings,  covering  seven  acres  of  floor  space,  and  employs 
2700  trained  people,  all  of  whom  have  one  object  in  view — to  make  it  easy  for  you  and  all 
poorly-paid  men  to  earn  more.    Truly  then — the  business  of  this  place  is  to  raise  salaries. 

Every  month  an  average  of  300  I.  C.  S.  students 
voluntarily  report  increased  salaries.  In  1906,  3376 
students  so  reported.  These  students  live  in  every 
section .  Right  in  their  own  homes,  at  their  present 
work,  the  I.  C.  S.  goes  to  them,  trains  them  to 
advance  in  their  chosen  Hne,  or  to  profitably 
change  to  a  more  congenial  occupation. 

The  same  opportunity  now  knocks  at  your  door. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  Are  you  going 
to  lock  the  door  in  its  face  and  lag  along  at  the 
same  old  wages,  or  are  you  going  to  open  the  door 
and  give  the  I.  C.  S.  a  chance  to  show  you  ?  Per- 
haps you  don't  see  how,  but  the  I.  C.  S.  does. 
That  is  its  business — to  raise  your  salary. 

Here  is  all  you  have  to  do.  From  this  list  select 
the  position  you  prefer  and  notify  the  I.  C.  S.  by 
postal  or  letter.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  the  stamp 
to  learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  raise  your  salary. 


For  a  Good  Salary 

Here  is  a  list  of  good  positions.  Select  the  one 
you  prefer,  write  a  postal  t'^  ""^c  International 
Correspondence  Schools.  Box  966  Scranton.  Pa., 

and  ask  how  you  can  quanxy  to  fill  it  at  a 
good  salary. 

Be'sure  to  mention  the  position  you  prefer. 


Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Advertisemcr 


Show  Card  Writer 
Window  Trimmer 
Commercial  Law 
Illustrator 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Textile  MillSupt. 
Llectrician 
E^Iec.  Lngineer 


Telephone  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
t  Writer  Mechan.  Engineer 


Mechanical  Draftsman 


Surveyor 

Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Lngineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architect'!  Draltsman 
Architect 
Structural  Engineer 
Bridge  Engineer 
Mining  Engineer 
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JAEGER. 


United  Garment. 


PURE 


WOOL 


MEGER  UNDERWEAB 


You  Need  This  Underwear  This 

Spring 


It  is  the  best,  fittest,  healthiest  and  most  comfort- 
able underwear  in  every  way. 

Guaranteed  by  [the  above  trade-mark  to  be  made 
from  the  best  and  purest  wool. 

Light,  soft  and  open  in  weave— yet  sufficiently 
warm  (protective)  for  the  early  spring  months. 

"Jaeger  Pure  Wool"  does  more  than  clothe  the 
body,  it  protects  the  system  against  the  colds  and 
other  ailments  incident  to  the  change  of  season. 

Because  Natural  Undyed  Wool  keeps  the  tissues 
drained  of  superfluous  fat  and  other  poisonous  mat- 
ter and  the  skin  healthfully  active  under  all  conditions. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  weights  for  men^  women  and  children. 
Obtainable  'from  leading  dealers  in  all  chief  cities. 


CATALOGUES    FREE 


Dr.  Jaeger  Co.,  Limited 


316  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 
286  Portage  Ave.,   =    Winnipeg 
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Its  High  Standard  o^  Excellence  is  the  strongest  feature  of 

THE 


New  Scale  Williams  Piano 

This  great  instrument  is  an  entirely  new  piano— the  result  of  years  of  evolution  in  piano- 
building.  It  is  declared  by  artists  and  music-lovers  all  over  Canada  to  meet  every  artistic 
musical  requirement. 

The  Harmonic  Tone-Prolonging  Bridge 

is  a  distinctive  New  Scale  Williams  feature.  A  brilliant,  yet  mellow  and  sympathetic  tone  of 
wonderful  carrying  power  is  procured  through  the  use  of  this  bridge,  which  is  cast  in  the 
plate  in  one  solid  piece.  Results  that  have  been  despaired  of  for  years  by  piano-makers  are 
attained  at  last  through  this  exclusive  New  Scale  Williams  patent. 

It  Didn't  Happen 

The  enviable  position  attained  by  the  New  Scale  Williams  in  the  esteem  of  particular 
musical  people  is  not  the  result  of  chance.  The  best  brains,  highest  scientific  knowledge 
and  experience  and  skill  of  an  exceptionally  high  order  have  been  em- 
ployed for  years  in  experimenting,  testing  and  discarding  until  a  piano 
could  be  produced  that  would  be  really  great  and  compare  to  advantage 
with  other  great  pianos  either  in  Europe  or  America. 

You  will  be  interested  in  looking  over  the  many  manifest  advantages 
of  the  New  Scale  Williams.  Call  at  the  nearest  dealer's,  or  else  write 
direct  for  booklet  and  descriptive  literature.  i7i 

THE  WILLIAMS  PIANO  CO.,  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont. 


What  are  you 

Goin^  to  Plant  ? 


^mmim^^^i'i^^ 


I^X.,  ^^m-i 


1  -.i^ZIk  »- 


'^-  i- 


Perhaps  you  can't  make  your  selection  and 
we  can  help  you.  Send  for  our  Hew  Dis- 
criptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  Trees,  Flower- 
ing Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruits,  Etc. 

Address— Landscape  Dept. 

Stone  &  Wellington 

Foothill   Nurseries, 


Toronto, 


(Over  800  acres) 


Ontario 


British  America 
Assurance  Company 

Incorporated  1833 

FIRE  and  MARINE 


CASH  CAPITAL,       -       $850,000.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS,      -     $2,119,347.89 

LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION, 

$27,383,068.65 

HEAD  OPFICB 

BRITISH  AMERICA  BUILDING 

Cor.  Front  and  Scott  Sts.,  TORONTO 

HON.  GEO.  A.   COX,  President. 
P.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary. 

J.J.  KENNY,  Vice-President, 
and  Managing  Director. 
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Cash  for  mm 


We  solicit  manuscripts  telling  the  life  stories  of  great  Cana- 
dians, in  business,  professional,  or  special  work,  or  relating  the 
rise  and  development  of  any  great  business  institution  in  the 
Dominion.     Also  Specials  on  subjects  of  interest  to  Canadians. 

MSS.  submitted  must  not  be  over  5,000  words  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  by  authors  to  avoid  anything  which  could 
be  construed  into  misrepresentation. 

All  MSS.  must  bear  the  author's  name  and  address,  and 
be  accompanied  by  stamps  to  cover  return  postage  in  case  they 
are  found  unavailable. 

MSS.  will  be  carefully  examined  by  competent  critics,  and 
may  be  rejected  for  other  reasons  than  lack  of  literary  merit. 


Cbe  macCean  Publisbittg  eo.,Ciniitcd 

Itlontreal,   Coromo,    Winnipeg,   ana  Condon,  €ng. 

PUBLISHERS    OF 

Bookseller  and  Stationer  Hardware  and  Metal  Dry  Goods  Review 

Printer  and  Publisher  Plumber  and  Steamfitter  The  Financial  Post 

The  Canadian  Grocer  Canadian  Machinery  and  Busy  Man's  Magazine 

Manufacturing  News 

Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to  Editbr,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine 

10  Front  Street  East,  Toronto. 
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Ideal  Polishes 

for  the  Home 

Made  in  Canada 


The  name    "Majestic"    is  your 
guarantee  of  quality. 


M 

lA^*JESTlcPoLiSHES,UMlTtD^ 


If  your  dealer  has  not  got  them,  send 
his  name  and  address  to 

Majestic  Polishes,  Limited 

575  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 


Down 
Draft 
Furnaces 


The  name  Down  Draft  instantly  sug- 
gests something  new  in  furnace  con- 
struction. 

The  only  furnace  with  this  advanced 
principle. 

The  most  economical,  practical  and 
scientific  device  for  burning  Hard  Coal. 
Soft  Coal,  Wood  or  any  other  kind  of 
fuel. 

It  reduces  the  fuel  bill  15  to  25  per 
cent. 

Send  for  our  catalogue.  Ittellsyou  all. 


THE 

Down  Draft  Furnace  Co. 

Limited 

SALT,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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12  Art  Panels  30c 


Superb 

Reproductions 
of  Famous 
Paintings — 
Studies  of  the 
Human  Form 
Divine 

Size  7x10 

These  pictures  are 
re il  gems — the  most  ex- 
quisite portrayals  of 
"  Woman  Beautiful" 
ever  shown  in  one  col- 
lection. We  send  a 
full  set  of  12  com- 
plete, prepaid,  to- 
gether with  50  minia- 
ture illustrations  of 
other  beautiful  art 
pictures  for  only  50c. 
coin,  money  order 
or  U.S.  stamps.  Or 
two  sets  (different) 
for  $1.00.  Send  at 
once.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied. 


GORDON  I  ART  CO.,  1209  Foster  Ave.,  Dept.  BM2,  Chicago 

FRF'F'   Order  at  once  and  we  will  include  with  each 
I  ItlJlJ  ggt    Q„    extra    picture    absolutely    free    and 
complimentary. 


Send  for  Sample,  10c. $1.00  per  year 

The  FREEST  Periodical  Ever  Publish»d 

TO  -MORROW 

Different  From  Any 
A    THINK     Mag^azlne    for    THINK    People 

Unique  •  Distinctive  -  Incisive  -  FREE 

from  the  dictates  of  party,  creed,  cus- 
tom, capital  or  tradition 

To-MoRRow  Is  one  day  ahead  of  every 
other  publication.  It  has  a  policy  of 
its  own. 

To-MORKOW  -For  March  gave  Preeident 
R  osevelt  his  ideas  on  Progressive 
Inheritance  Tax 

To-MoRRow  -  Is  a  Magazine  for  the  Free 
man— the  Future  man— the  iSupdrman 
and  Superwoman. 

To-MoRROw  -s  fa  ts  are  TRUE  for  it  em- 
ploys as  a  basis,  not  man's  opinion, 
but  nature's  own  corroborations. 

To-MoRROw— Is  feared  and  imitated  by 
Rulers,  Statesmen,  Preachers  and  Lit- 
tera  teurs. 

To-MoRROW— Is  unafraid  of  what  people 
variously  call  Life,  Evolution,  atuie 
God. 

To-MoRROW— Is  Rational,  Practical,  Un- 
biased, and  is  published  by 

TO-MORROW  MAGAZINE 

2238  Calumet  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUSY 

MAN'S 

MAGAZINE 


Containing  the  choicest  and  most 
entertaining  articles  and  short 
stories  appearing'  in  the  current 
numbers  of  the  leading'  magazines 
of  the  world,  carefully  selected 
and  conveniently  reproduced; 
also  lists  of  all  the  remaining  arti- 
cles of  interest  in  the  periodicals 
of  the  month. 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISMNC  COMPANY.  LIMITED 


REPRESENTATIVE    WANTED 

at  once, for 

The   Busy  Man's   Magazine 


We  do  not  want  a  salesman  who  is  simply  an  order-taker. 
WE  WANT  A  LIVE,  ENERGETIC,  RED-BLOODED  sales- 
man who  is  prepared  to  CREATE  and  to  get  business  in  his 
territory,  who  will  work  with  a  vim  and  determination  that 
carries  with  it — as  it  always  will — pleasing  and  satisfactory 
results  to  his  own  pocket  and  to  our  circulation. 

THE    BUSY    MAN'S  M.\GAZINE— what  arguments  even 
the    name  places  in  the  mouth  ol    the    wide-awake    salesman. 
The  magazine  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to  the  reader,  it  places 
the  best  magazine  literature  in  his  hands  at  low  cost.  It  saves 
the  reader's  money — dollars — and  it  saves  his  time — which  is  a 
busy  business  man's  most  valuable  asset.    Besides,  it  is  Canadian. 
As  our  salesmen — YOU  will  be  building  a  business  for  your- 
self—we  will  help  you.    In  the  meantime  you  will  earn  a  very 
satisfactory  income  for  good  work.     Oae  magazine    man,  inexperienced  when  he   started,   earned 
$2,000  last  year. 

Write  us  to-day  for  our  plan  of  assisting  you  as  our  representative,  and  learn  how  wc  will 
help  you  build  up  a  business  of  your  own. 

Remember  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  for  Busv  Men. 
Remember— write  to-day,  giving  us  full  particulars. 


The  Busy  Man's  Magazine, 


10  Front  Street  East 
TORONTO 
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IV.  &   £.   THORNTON-SMITH  &   CO. 
Interior  Decorators  and  \Desrgners 


11  KING  ST.   IV.,  TORONTO 


123  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


A    BOWES    WELL    FIRE 


Will  be  happy  to  make  suggestions  and  supply  Designs  and  Estimates  free  of  charge 
for  the  partial  or  complete  furnishing  in  any  style,  or  for  any  description  of  decorative 
work,  which  will  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  their  own  permanent  staff  of  skilled 
workmen. 
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BROADWAY 
AND  SIXTY-THIRD 

STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
LUXURY  WITHOUT  EXTRAVAGANCE 


ELEGANCE  WITHOUT  OSTENTATION 

All  Surface  cars  pass  or  transfer  to  door 
JSubway  and  "L"  stations  two  minutes 


Rooms,  with  Detached  Bath, 
Rooms,  with  Private  Bath,  • 
Suites,  with  Private  Bath,  - 


$1.50  per  day 
2.00  "  " 
3.50     "    " 


A  fine  Library  of  choice  literature, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  our  guests 

European  Plan,  also  Combination  Breakfasts, 
Table  d'iJote  Luncheons  and  L)inuers 

EXCELLENT  SERVICE  FINE  MUSIC 

Send  for  Guide  of  New  York— Free 


W.  JOHNSON    QUINN,  Proprietor 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Wallins's 
Cottage 

1209  Pacific  Ave.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 


Central  location 
Large,  cheerful  rooms 
Wide  porches 
Resident  physician 
Open  all  the  year 


TERMS    UPON    APPLICATION 


TK»  LENOX  HOTEL 


IN 


BUFFALO 


MODERN.      HIGHEST   GKADE 


OUR  OWN  RAPID  ELECTRIC  CAR- 
RIAGES, EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  RAT' 
RONS,  operate  continuously  every  few  minutes 
from  Hotel  through  Business  District  and  to  all 
Depots,  for  principal  trains. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

$1.50  per  day  up. 

GEORQE    DUCHSCHERER.  Prop 


To  Tourists 


I  am  open  for  engagements  to 
take  tourists  into  any  part  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Morocco.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  sights.  Have 
taken  some  Canadians  to  mterest)ng 
parts  seldom  seen  by  even  experi- 
enced tourists.  Terms  very  reason- 
able. By  arranging  in  advance  can 
meet  the  steamer  and  take  parties. 
For  tourists  whose  time  is  limited,  I 
can,  if  they  arrange  with  me  in  ad- 
vance, show  them  tne  principal 
places  of  interest  in  Southern  Spain 
and  Morocco,  and  bang  them  back 
in  time  to  proceed  by  the  next 
steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those 
with  more  time  I  have  very  interest- 
ing trips  lasting  from  one  to  three 
months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the 
Editor,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 


JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 
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...    TEMAGAMI    ... 


A  Land  of  LaKes  and   Rivers 

A  pe:erl¥:ss  region    for   the:  tourist,   camper, 

CANOEIST.     ANGLER    AND     SPORTSMAN 


A  new  territory  accessible  by  rail  and  offering  the  best  fishing  and  shooting  in 
America.     Scenery  unexcelled,  HAY  FEVER  UNKNOWN,  magnificent  canoe  triijs. 

Black  bass,  speckled  trout,  lake  trout,  wall  eyed  pike  in  abundance.  Moose,  deer, 
bear,  partridge,  and  other  game  during  hunting  season. 

Handsomely  illustrated  book  telling  yow  all  about  it  sent  free  on  application  to 

G.  'W.  VAXJX,  917   MercHants    Loan   and    Trust  Bviilding.   CHicago.    111. 

r.  P.  DWYER,   290    Broadway,  N.Y. 

T.  H.  HANLEY.  SaO    >VasHington    St..   Boston,     Mass. 

^W.  ROBINSON,  50e>    ParK    Building,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

J.  D.   MoDONALD,  Union    Station.  Toronto 


AJV^.  E.  DAVIS, 

Passenger    Traffic    Manager, 

Montreal 


G.  T.  BELL, 

Gen.  Pass.   CSl  TicKet  Agent 

Montreal 


THE     WAY 


M  I 


U  IVI  M 


J 
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Bala  Falls 


Muskok 


NEW  FAST  LINE 


TO 


Muskoka 
Lakes 


CANADIAN 
LPACIFiei 

railwayJ 


THIS  SUMMER 

DIRECT  ROUTE  TO  BALA  FALLS,  THE 
WESTERN  GATEWAY  TO  MUSKOKA. 
SPLENDID  CONNECTIONS  FOR  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  LAKES- 
FAST  THRO'  TRAIN  SERVICE-BEST 
OF  PASSENGER  EQUIPMENT. 

For  any  information   enquire  of 

C.  B.  FOSTER, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  C.P.R.,  TORONTO 
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"  NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA" 


WHERE    WILL    YOU    GO    THIS    SUMMER  ? 

[\f  you   desire   rest  and   recreation,   why    nottry 
~"  THE"  RIVER    ST.  LAWRENCE    TRIP?" 


For  Rates  and  Folders  descriptive  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  Rapids,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Murray  Bay, 
Tadousac,  the  far  famed  Saguenay  River,  etc.,  apply 
to  any  Railway  or  Steamboat  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 


THOS.  HENRY 

Traffic  Manager 

MONTREAL,  P  Q. 


H.  FOSTER  CHAFFEE 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


Voice  through  the  speaking-tube-"  I  have  changed  my  mind,  Mary  ;    I  shall 
op  »t  home,  so  you  may  go  out  this  evening." 

Thank  you,  mum  ;  but  I've  changed  my  mind  too,  and  prefer  to  stay  in.' 


stop 
Cook 
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Designers 

9^@IALOGS, 

Booklets, 
Pamphlets, 
Book  ©vers. 
Dies,Steel 

PLATEaWOOD 
(UTS,ETCfflNGS. 

\m\mii 


ENGRAVING  CO 


TELEPHONE  "^  MAIN  3489 
216  ADELAIDE  ST  W  TORONTO 


Kramer's  $5.00  Book  of  Trade  Secrets  Re- 
duced to  $1.25  While  They  Last.    Only 
a  Few  Copies  Left. 

Every  one  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

"fhe  price  of  "Kramer's  Book  of  Valuable  Formulas. 
Recipes,  Trade  Secrets.  Processes,  etc."  has  been  re- 
duced from  $5.00  to  $1.25  for  a  short  time.  Order 
the  book  while  you  can  get  it.  "It's"  a  spring  tonic  for 
any  business.  Did  '"go"  into  every  state  and  Canada, 
besides  several  foreign  countries  this  year.  "It" 
makes  business  "go"  and  brings  in  the  $$$  to  you. 
Endorsed  by  all  manufacturers. 

THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  KRAMER'S  BOOK 

"Kramer's  Book  of  Trade  Secrets"  was  written  by 
Adolph  Kramer,  Analytical  Chemist,  assisted  by  other 
experts.  Mr.  Kramer  was  educated  in  Germany's 
most  noted  Technical  schools  and  was  for  over  30 
years  connected  with  large  manufacturing  concerns  in 
Germany  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  the  most  complete  thing 
ever  written  on  flavoring  Extracts,  giving  formulas  that 
have  never  been  published,  costing  from  30c.  per 
gallon  and  wholesaling  for  $3.50  per  gal.  up.  It  con- 
tains hundreds  of  other  formulas  which  never  have 
appeared  in  print,  where  the  cost  has  ranged  for  each 
formula  to  sets  of  formulas,  from  $5.00  to  $100.00. 
Every  person  who  is  out  of  employment  can  make 
more  out  of  this  book  than  a  person  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness can  on  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

"KRAMER  ON  ICE  CREAM'  is  a  booklet  which 
has  just  been  issued,  telling  how  to  make  a  prime  ICE 
CREAM  for  20c.  gal.,  absolutely  pure  and  will  pass, 
in  any  food  law  state,  besides  giving  a  number  of  other 
formulas  and  information.  Can't  tell  all  about  it 
here.  Regular  price  $2.50,  now  $1.00,  or  both  books 
$2.00.    Act  quick. 

SIOUX  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
SUTHERLAND,  IOWA. 


WHAT  PRESS  CLIPPINGS  MEAN  TO  YOU 

Pressclipping^  information  is  information  you  can 
obtain  in  no  other  way.  As  a  business  aid,  Press 
Clippings  will  place  before  you  every  scrap  of 
news  printed  in  the  country  pertaining-  to  your 
business.  They  will  show  j'ou  every  possible 
market,  bigf  and  little,  for  j^our  goods,  openings  that 
you  would  never  even  hear  about  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  they  give,  you  this  information  while  it 
is  fresh  and  valuable. 

If  you  have  a  hobby  or  wish  information  upon 
any  subject  or  topic,  press  clippings  will  give  you 
all  the  current  information  printed  on  the  subject. 

The  cost  for  any  purpose  is  usually  but  a  few 
cents  a  day.     The 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU, 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  Canada,  reads 
and  clips  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  published 
in  the  Dominion  each  month,  and  even  if  you  are 
now  a  subscriber  to  some  other  clipping  bureau,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  our  superior  service. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  about  Press  Clippings,  and 
ask  about  information  which  supplies  material  for 
addresses,  essays,  lectures  and  debates,  and  com- 
plete and  reliable  information  upon  any  subject  at  a 
reasonable  cost.     Address 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

10  Front  Street  East,  TOROHTO 


FOR  TIPS  ON  LIVE 

ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES 

fc    h           i 

Premium  Goods 

lln^SHI    Business  Souvenirs 

ffV^i^^H   Calendars 

'Kr^^l^H   Signs 

'■< 

Letter  Enclosures 

i, 

READ 

The 

^ 

Novelty  News 

Official  organ  of  the  trade  that 
makes  these  goods. 

911    Told  in  pictures. 

ShI     Selling  goods  and  methods 
■^Hfi    presented— not  theories. 

1               I           %                         Subscription 

HKi  ,       $1.00  per  Annum 

Addres.  THE  NOVELTY  NEWS  CO. 

Suite  A,  Firmenlch  BIdg.,                 CHICACO,  U.S.A. 
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COBALT 


ONTARIO 


IMMENSE  PROFITS  are  being  made  and  will  continue  to  be  made  for  some  time  in  COBALT 
STOCKS. 

WE  HAVE  OUR  OWN  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  COBALT,  who  daily  informs  us  of  the 
movements  of  the  different  enterprises.  We  have  no  particular  interests  to  exploit,  and 
such  information  as  we  are  possessed  of,  is  at  the  disposal  of  our  clients. 

WE  ARE  BROKERS  ONLY,  buying  and  selling  stocks  on  the  TORONTO  MINING  EX- 
CHANGE and  NEW  YORK  CURB  on  a  commission  basis. 

OUR  WEEKLY  NEWS  LETTER  gives  reliable  and  up-to-date  particulars  concerning  COBALT 
STOCKS,  and  is  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

WRITE.  WIRE  OR  PHONE  WHEN  BUYING  OR  SELLING  COBALT  STOCKS. 


INVESTORS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  um.ted 

307  Kennedy  Buildings,  WINNIPEG  dept. 


Cable  Address: 
"MINTRIAL,"  W'P'C 


Real  Estate  is  the  basis  of  all  values,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Financial  System,  the  highest 
known  type  of  security.— /?asse//  Sage. 


Western  Farm 
Lands 


and 


Winnipeg  City 
Property 


<^l^  We  own 

and  control 


^^ 


V« 


# 


.^^ 


# 


Cable  Address : 

"MINTRIAL" 

WINNIPEG 


over  200,000 
acres  of  the  finest 
wild   lands  in  Western 
Canada.      We  have  also  a 
fine  list  of  improved  farms.     If 
interested   in  Winnipeg   City    pro- 
perty, write  us. 
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Nevada's  Latest  Gold  Strike  Makes  Millions 


Nevada's  latest  sensation  is  Gold 
Mountain,  midway  between  Goldfield  and 
Bullfrog".  The  Wyman-Vick  mine  has 
ore  running-  $125.00  a  ton  in  gold  and 
^13.00  in  silver,  with  some  strikes 
worth  many  times  these  figures. 

The  shaft  of  the  Grape  Vine  Mining 
Company  a  mile  northeast  of  Wyman- 
Vick,  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  assays 
$187. 0'O  per  ton  and  at  100  feet  $234.00 
per  ton.  Three  miles  north,  Binford 
has  a  50-foot  shaft  from  which  they  are 
taking  $270.00  ore  and  at  Lida,  which 
was  a  deserted  place  a  year  ago,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  mines  operating 
and  shipping  including  Centennial, 
Florida,  Snowstorm,  Washington-Ne- 
vada and  Copper  Queen  and  Col.  0.  P. 
Posey  of  the  Thanksgiving  mine  is  about 
to  erect  a  reduction  mill,  capable  of 
handling  all  the  ore  from  Lida  and  vi- 
cinity. 

W.  G.  Chamberlain,  Cashier  of  the 
Standard  Bank  of  San  Francisco  and 
owner  of  the  old  Death  Valley  mine,  says 
it  is  only  a  question  of  a  little  time 
now,  'before  the  district  will  be  crowded. 

Three  good  mines  have  been  opened  up 
on  different  sides  of  the  Wyman-Vick, 
the  richest  of  the  three  being  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
branch  of  the  Bullfrog  railroad  to  run 
into  Lida  which  will  pass  near  the  prop- 
erty, so  the  question  of  transportation 
of  ore  is  settled. 

The  great  profits  in  mining  stocks  are 
made  by  those  who  invest  at  the  be- 
ginning while  the  property  is  in  precise- 
ly the  condition  this  property  is  in  now 
and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
Wyman-Vick  stock  at  the  present  price, 
30  cents  a  share,  par  value  $1.  Buy  all 
you  can  afford  to  carry. 

We  have  carefully  investigated  this 
and  believe  you  will  never  have  a  better 
chance  to  make  a  large  fortune  from  a 
small  beginning  than  right  now  in  Wy- 
man-Vick stock.  Now's  the  time  to  buy 
for  Targe  profits  before  the  stock  goes 
up  on  the  jump. 

The  profits  made  in  Nevada  securities 
during  the  past  year  by  those  who  pur- 
chased at  opening  prices,  run  into  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars.  The  value 
of  eighteen  Nevada  Gold  Mining  Stocks 
increased  over  $21,000,000  during  last 
October  alone  and  in  no  case  has  any 
enterprise  been  promoted  from  Southern 
Nevada  that  showed  greater  merit  or 
greater  certainty  of  enormous  profits 
than  does  the  Wyman-Vick  mine. 

We  predict  that  investors  in  this  stock 
will     double      their     money  many  times 


over  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
mine  our  belief  is  that  the  stock  is 
worth  par  $1  a  share  now  and  we  look 
for  it  not  only  to  sell  at  par  within  a 
short  time,  but  to  advance  to  $5.00  and 
to  $10.00  and  ultimately  to  $15.00  a 
share  or  more. 

Oliher  properties  with  no  better  pros- 
pects at  a  similar  stage  of  development 
have  made  millions  for  investors,  mak- 
ing comparatively  small  stockholders 
wealthy,  and  are  now  producing  at  the 
rate  of  $600,000  to  $1,000,1)00  a  month. 
Moreover  another  mine  at  Gold  Mount- 
ain has  recently  developed  into  one  of 
the  greatest  mines  in  the  country,  prov- 
ing the  value  of  the  Gold  Mountain  dis- 
trict where  the  Wyman-Vick  mine  is  lo- 
cated and  it  promises  to  surpass  all 
other  Nevada  mining  camps  in  ore  val- 
ues and  the  quantity  produced. 

An  investment  of  $500  in  Mohawk 
stock  increased  to  $75,000  within  a  year. 
Another  investment  of  a  like  amount  in- 
creased to  $19,000  within  six  months. 
Surely  investments  offering  possibilities 
of  this  kind  are  worthy  of  prompt,  care- 
ful consideration.  There  is  no  business, no 
other  investment  to  compare   with  it. 

Certainly  the  public  will  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  officers  of  the  Wyman- 
Vick  Company  as  they  are  not  oi^y  well 
known  residents  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  but 
are  known  the  world  over— they  are 
honorable,  conservative  and  successful. 

Mr.  J.  R.  White,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, is  one  of  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing jewelers  of  the  city.  The  vice-presi- 
dent is  Charles  H.  Vick,  president  of 
.Tames   Vick's    Sons,    Seedsmen.  Mr, 

George  W.  Michelson,  a  large  furniture 
manufacturer,  is  also  vice-president.  The 
secretary  and  treasurer  is  Mr.  George 
E.  Wyman,  of  Chase  and  Wynian,  nur- 
serymen. Mr.  E.  0.  Graham  of  the  Gra- 
ham Nursery  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  nurseries  in  the  country,  is  a  di- 
rector.    All  are  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Customers  of  these  concerns  can  be 
found  everywhere,  and  will  vouch  for 
their  integrity  and  honor,  established  by 
years  of  upright  dealings.  Under  their 
management  every  stockholder,  large  or 
small,  is  sure  to  receive  a  "square  deal." 

The  stock  can  be  purchased  on  month- 
ly instalment  payments,  if  desired,  and 
a  few  dollars  a  month  may  start  our 
readers  on  the  road  to  a  fortune. 

The  sale  of  stock  is  in  charge  of  the 
Manhattan  Investment  Company,  36 
East  23  St.,  New  York,  who  will  send 
full  information  and  illustrated  pros- 
pectus without  charge,  and  readers  are 
advised  to   write  for  it  at  once. 
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C.  H.  Clark, 

PRESIDENT  &  FOUNDER 


W.  C.  Gay, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


The  Toronto  and  Oxford  oi  Higher  Commercial  Education 


fitfeSi!||l.1-l\.' 


CLARK'S     BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

Accommodating  800  Students 
Main,  Huron  and  Pearl  Streets 
BUFFALO,        NEW       YORK 


CLARK'S    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

Modern  and  Progressive 
46-48  James  Street  North 
HAMILTON,       ONTARIO 


Absolutely  Thorough  in  Every  Department,  Matchless  in  Expert  20th 
Century  Methods,  Unrivalled  in  Scholarship  and  Teaching  Force,  Clark's 
Colleges  stand  in  a  ClasT  by  Themselves,  the  Leading  Business  Universities 
of  a  Progressive  age. 

Advertising  Specialties  Free  for  the  asking.      Write  for  them.     Do  it  now. 

Address,  C.   H.  CLARK,   Pros., 

Either  Hamilton  or  RufFalo. 
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Haver^al  College 

TORONTO 

Separate  Senior    and  Junior   Residential    and 

Day   Schools 


JfAKynS  §T   T(DM<n)NT<D) 


PREPARATION  FOR  MATRICULATION,  HAVERGAL   DIPLOMA,    EXAMINATIONS    IN    MUSIC   AND  ART 

RESIDENT    FRENCH   AND  GERMAN    MISTRESSES 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE    UNDER  TWO   RESIDENT    GRADUATES   OF  THE   BOSTON    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE    SCHOOL-WITH    SIX   DEPARTMENTS 

GROUNDS— RINK— SWIMMING  BATH 


Principal 


MISS  KNOX 
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OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
to  YOUNG  MEN 


Which  Will  Be  Your  Home? 


Where  would  you  like  to  live  ?    Which  COURSE    IN    ADVERTISING    in   the 

sort  of  home  will  you  spend  your  man-  SHAW        CORRESPONDENCE 

hood  in  ?  If  your  ambition  is  to  live  in  a  SCHOOL    which    is   affiliated  with    the 

fine  house,  to  have  fine  friends  and  leis-  Central    Business    College    of   Toronto, 

ure  time,  you  must  make  yourself  capable  Our    Instructor  is  the  best  that    money 

of  EARNING  MONEY.    You  can  do  it  can  secure.    He  has  had  a  long  practical 

if  you  u'll.    Many  a  young  man's  talents  experience  as  a  writer,  advertising  mana- 

lie    hidden    away,   because  he  does  not  ger  and  teacher.     If  you  have  any  ability, 

seize  the  opportunity  to  develop  them.  develop  it  at  once— there's  money  in  it. 

If  you  have  an  aptitude  for  writing,  if  you  The  earlier    you    start  the  sooner   you 

have  clever  ideas  and  a  logical  business  acquire  **  the  home  you  hope  to  have." 

head,   nothing  offers  a  richer  reward   if  Merchants    who    write    their   own    ads. 

you  succeed  than  to  should  take  this  Course,  for  the  hints  and 

T                     ^        fir    •.  help  they  get  from  it  would  pay  for  the 

L/earn    to     write  •  course  many  times  over.    If  you  want  to 

A    J              .  .                        .  know  particulars  about  our  COURSE  IN 

Advertisements  advertising,   cut    out  the 

, coupon  below,  and  send  it  in  to 

Advertising    is    a    profitable    business  us  with  your  name  and  address, 
profession,  in   which  some  are   earning 

^     ImS  pe^r  Shaw  Correspondence                   ^ 

llJfj^^JSJ       '~^i\  *"'"'"'                     >^    Shaw 

.l!ir:!!::::"i       "■=£  »»««  3"  l'»"8e  street      >^t  correspondence 

Sh«.w  Corr..,o,vde^e   School  :i                 tO    $50.00    PCf  ^^^ 

-:   c,x.,^Aav,M,.i,v.^.,^^^.::.       week.  Toronto,        ,/r^                 School 

--•      "^RJi^'/CiijSr^^^      :  j;.     There  is  no  ^                   .^^O    ■•  '               _ 

:|        ^Wwt^       ^^^     way  of  learn-  <J"t.        ^^^^,.  '                   Toronto,  Ont. 

••'^        z^L^^m^^       '^^'    '"^  ad-writ-  .^^   .•■,,,                   .            ,. 

...>i        ^^s^smiivs^^^s^       ,;^.    j^g   without  .^<P    '       ^'^^^^  ^end    me  the 

.;|-;;   years       of  ,^cr   ■'           Booklet     on     Advertising 

'fi  drudgery,  ^C^.    -free-as  I  desire  further  infor- 

•:Ji                                                           ■•.■■:  *'■  %    except    bV  .^r/C 

■^  :■■  y.'--'.^^^^   taking  a  ^^A^  mation  regarding    your    COURSE 

I  ":^     thoroughy^  *-"        IN  ADVERTISEMENT  WRITING 

ttowx.i;, ...:::#     and 

easy/^      ...'  Name 

This  handsome,  illustrated 

book  sent  free  on  application.    ^         ,.'      City  Prov 


P.  S.— Why  not  arrange  for  this  excellent  course  and  use  your   spare    moments 
profitably  ?     It^will  help  you    in  many  ways. 

W.   H.  SHAW,  President. 
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A  Specialist  in  Pliysicai  Training 


To  have  your  teeth'iexamined,  naturally  you  go 
to  a  dentist.  To?  be  advised  in  legal  matters  you 
consult  a  lawyer.  Just  so,  when  you  are  physically 
weak  and  want  to  develop  your  body  physically,  you 
must  consult  a  specialist  in  that  particular  line. 

JAS.  W.  BARTON,  M.D. 

1 2  years  a  specialist  in  physical  training.  Studio  is 
equipped  with  all  modern  and  scientific  appliances. 
Only  practical  work  done.  « 


Branches 

Medical  and  Physical  Examinations  with  Prescription  of  Exercise. 
Body  Building  and  Corrective  Work, 
Boxing,  Fencing  and  Wrestling. 
Taachers'  Course 
Correspondence  Course. 


"  The  Principal,  Dr.  Barton,  is  an  honour  graduate  in  medicine  and  has  spent  years  studying  the 
relation  of  exercise  to  health." 

Address  JAS.  W.  BARTON,  M.D.,  Principal. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  PHYSICALTRAiNING(Bank  of  Hamilton  Bidg 

Cor.  Queen  St.  and  Spadina  Ave..  TORONTO.    (Entrance  1675^  Spadina  Ave.) 


Bishop 

Stracban 

School 

WYKEHAM    HALL 

College    Street 
Coronto 


FORTIETH  YEAR 


A  Church  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

FULL    MATRICULATION    COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN 

For  Calendar  apply  to   MISS    ACRES,  Lady  Principal 
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PROr.  ^W.  T     MOON 


Af  Free  Course 

IN 

Moon's 

Correspondence 

School 

F"  O  R      YOU 

$5oo.oo  Reduction  in  Cost  of  Tuition 
Free  to  the  successful  young-  men  and 
women  who  form  the  g-reatest  number 
of  words  from  the  sixteen  syllables 
taken  from  Boyd's  Syllabic  Shorthand 
and  appear  in  the  plate  below. 


Li. 

it 

ot 

sh 

at 

is 

OS 

OD 



c 

o 

y 

»— 

) 

o 

y 

en 

in 

wh 

on 

St 

OT 

ov 

ep 

> 

f^\ 

\ 

-^ 

^ 

C 

^ 

/ 

Write   the  words  in   longhand  on  a  sheet  of  paper,   placing  the  shorthand  directly  after  each  word. 

FREE  COURSE— To  the  first  person  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  words  made  from  the  joining  of 
the  above  syllables,  will  be  given  a  FREE  COURSE  in  BOYD'S  SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND,  Business 
Correspondence,  Letter  Writing,  Punctuation,  etc. 

HALF  PRICE— To  the  next  10  persons  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  words  will  be  given  a  complete 
course  in  the  above  subjects  at  half  price. 

30  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT— To  the  next  10  persons  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  words  will  be  given 
a  complete  course  in  the  above  subjects  at  30  per  cent,  less  the  regular  price. 

20  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT— To  the  next  10  persons  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  words  will  be  given 
a  complete  course  in  the  above  subjects  at  20  per  cent,  less  the  regular  price. 

CONDITIONS 

1st.     All  answers  must  be  in  by  April  22nd,  1907. 

2nd.  Answers  must  be  written  in  ink. 

3rd.   Neatness  will  be  considered. 

4th.    Successful  parties  will  be  obliged  to  start  their  course  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  May,  1907. 

In  case  of  a  tie  the  first  letter  will  receive  preference. 

Parties  will  be  notified  as  to  the  results  by  May  1st,  1907. 

Moon's     Correspondence    School 

KARN  HALL,  468  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.,  MONTREAL 

Phone,  Up-town  3005  W.  T.  MOON,  Principal 
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ROSE  L.  FRITZ 


We  teach  typewriting. 


We    teach    it    better 
everyone    conversant 


than  any  other  school  ;  and 
with  modern  business  methods  knows  the  import- 
ance of  typewriting.  We  devised  the  system  which 
produced  the  Champion  of  the  World. 

We  emphasize  typewriting,  but  the  other 
subjects  essential  in  a  complete  stenographic  ed- 
ucation are  taught  with  the  same  thoroughness 
and  skill.  The  statement  is  frequently  made  to  us 
"I  have  heard  that  your  school  is  better  than  other 
schools",  and  that  expresses  accurately  the  position 
which  the  Kennedy  School  occupies. 

Our  pupil,  Miss  Fritz,  the  World's  Champion 
Typist,  is  with  us  in  preparation  for  coming  inter- 
national contests,  and  we  hope  next  month  to  be 
able  to  announce  her  continued  successes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  modern  stenographic 
training,  call  or  write  for  interesting  matter  about 
the  school .  ^ 

Kennedy  Shorthand  School 

9  Adelaide  Street  East, 
Toronto 
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3000 

Seven  Montfis  Stuc^ 


SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 


NO  other  school  in  the  world  can  show  such  wonderful  re-* 
suits  as  those  which  have  attended  the  woi-k  of  The 
Success  Shorthand  School  of  Chicago.  Presided  over 
by  expert  court  reporters — men  whose  ability  has  built  up  the 
greatest  shorthand  business  in  the  world — its  graduates  are 
expert  shorthand  writers  and  are  paid  the  princely  salaries 
earned  by  experts. 


To  Stenographers: 

W.  L.  James  and  R.  F. 
Rose,  ot  this  institution,  edit 
and  publish  the  most  up-to- 
date,  instructive  and  inspir- 
ing shorthand  magazine  ever 
known.  Subscription  is  $2 
a  year-  Send  25  cents  for 
three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion. Address,  THE  SHORT- 
HAND WRITER,  79  Glarfe 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Some  Successful   Graduates 

After    seven     months'^    study,    and    with    no    previous 

knowledge  of  shorthand  Ghauncey  W.  Pitts  (Alton,  la.), 

was  appointed  official  court  reporter  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 

District  of  that  state.      Another  graduate,  D.   M.  Kent 

(Colorado,  Tex.)  is  the  official  reporter  of  the  courts  in  his 

district,  and  in  a  single  month  did  a  business  of  $650.25. 

Miss   Carrie   A.   Hyde    (7   Erwin  Block,  Terre  Haute,  jlnd.)  is  the 

official  reporter  of  the  courts  in  that  district.     Our  graduates    include 

successful  commercial  stenographers,   private  secretaries  to  prominent 

statesmen,    railway    magnates,    bankers    and    millionaires.     They  are 

successful  because  they  are  taught  by  the  most  expert  court  reporters 

in  the  wrold. 

You  Are  Taught  at  Home 

You  can  learn  this  expert  shorthand  at  your  home,  the  same  these 
people  have  done,  and  obtain  the  emoluments  paid  to  those  who  are 
really  expert. 

If  you  are  a  beginner,  you  will  find  this  course  the  simplest,  short- 
est and  the  most  easily  read  ot  any  shorthand  taught.  We  teach 
correct  shorthand  from  the  beginning  and  absolutely  guarantee  our 
instruction. 

If  you  are  a  stenographer,  we  will  perfect  you  so  that  you  can  write 
the  same  shorthand  with  which  the  experts  have  succeeded.  No 
matter  what  system  you  write,  we  guarantee  our  instruction,  giving  our 
written  agreement  to  return  money  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 

Write  today  for  our  elegant  forty-eight  page  catalogue,  and  copy 
of  agreement  given  accepted  pupils.  If  you  are  a  stenographer,  state 
system  used  and  experience.     Address, 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

Suite  124,    79  GlarW  street,    Chicago,  111. 


The  School  That  Graduates  Expert  Stenographers. 
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A  Class  in 
Arithmetic 
and  Rapid 
Calculation 


A  Class  in 
Business  Paper 
and  Law 


Interior  views  of  three  of  the  ten  rooms  of  the  College  at  work 

This  excellent  Business  College  has  been  in  continuous  operation  in  Hamilton  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  It  offers  a  great  opportunity  to  every  youngr  man  and  every  young:  woman 
to  get  a  good  practical  education  and  a  successful  start  in  life.  it  has  over  10,000  ex- 
students  in  business  life.     For  handsome  illustrated  prospectus,  apply  to 


R.  E.  CALLACHER,  Principal, 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 
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Shorthand  in  30  Lessons 

(BY     MAI  L) 


$300  Reward! 


will  be  given  by  us  to  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education, 
who  will  study  according  to  our  directions,  and  who  cannot  master  the 
Boyd's  Syllabic  Shorthand  in  30  Lessons. 

You  could  not  master  any  other  system  in  100  LessonSr 


Write  for  FREE  LESSON  to-day. 


SYLLABIC  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 


(top  floor) 


DanK  St.  CH^mbers,  OTTA^WA 


The  Gerhard  Hcintzman 


GR/iND   and    UPRICnT 

PIANOS 


CANADA'S  FINEST  INSTRUMENTS. 
A  REPUTATION  GAINED  THROUGH 
HONEST  MERIT. 


Gerhard  Heiotzman,  Limited 


Hamilton  Salesrooms: 

127  Kins  Street  Bast 


97  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO 
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No.  334— INLAID 
Per  Square  Yard,  $1.35 

Made  in  green  as  well  as  above  color 


No.  108— INLAID 
Per  .Square  Yard,  75c, 


Linoleums 


WE  import  linoleums  in  immense  quantities  direct  from  the  best  English  and  Scottish 
makers.  Our  stock  embraces  a  most  carefully  selected  range  of  patterns— Oriental, 
Tile,  Conventional  and  Floral— besides  realistic  imitations  of  wood-flooring,  granite 
and  tiling.     We  strongly  recommend  our  inlaid  linoleums.      They  possess  the  great  advan- 
tage of  carrying  the  pattern  right  through  to  the  back,  so  that  it  endures  clear  and  fresh 
until  the  material  itself  is  worn  away. 

Price  lists  and  large  plates  in  colors  of  the  designs  will  be  promptly  mailed  on  request. 


Printed  Linoleums 
Inlaid  Linoleums 
Passage  Linoleums 


Nairn's  Cork  Carpets 
Nairn's  Plain  Linoleums 
Stair  Linoleums 


>%/\/VX/WWVWWVWW\'WWW* 


JOHN  RAY  COMPANY..Li!i^ 

36  and  38  liing'  St.  West,  TORONTO 
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MANHATTAN 


Learn  the  truth  about 
this  wonderful  Gold 
Camp  and  make  money. 

Information  Free. 

A.  L.  WISNER  &  CO., 

61-62  Confederation  Life  Bldg. 

Toronto 
Phone  Main   3290. 

OWEN  J.  B.  YEARSLEY, 

Manager  for  Canada. 


FEARMAN'S 


English 

Breakfast 

Bacon 


is  the  very  best 
breakfast  that  you 
can  have.  Try  it. 
Your  grocer  will  get 
it  for  you,  if  not, 
we  will. 


F.  W.  FEARMAN  CO., 

UNITED 

HAMILTON 


We  Have  Made  a  Book  of 
Stock  Guts  for  Advertisers 

It  contains  proofs  in  color  of  the  quaintest,  oddest 
and  most  untique  cuts  you  ever  saw. 

Intended  for  people  In  search  of  the  unusual  or 
something  different  that  attracts  attention  and  holds 
the  interest. 

For  the  use  of  advertisers  who  appreciate  dashy, 
brilliant  and  artistic  illustrations  for  pamphlet  covers, 
circulars,  mailing  cards,  post  cards,  folders  and  news- 
paper advertisements. 

They  have  been  prepared  by  our  Mr.  Gibbs,  who 
for  10  years  designed  the  world's  famous  National 
Cash  Register  advertising. 

There  are  48  pages  to  the  book,  showing  about  one 
hundred  cuts,  together  with  suggestions  for  reading 
matter  to  use  with  each  cut.  The  printing  of  the 
book  alone  is  a  work  of  art,  as  it  is  made  in  combina- 
tions of  brilliant  colors. 

Price  25c.  (send  stamps)  It  is  easily  worth  ten  times 
that  amount  for  the  ideas  and  suggestions  alone  that 
it  contains. 

The  Patterson'Gibbs  Co, 

Heym^orth  Building,      -      Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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The  saying  that 

"Sleep  is  Nature's  Sweet  Restorer" 


£ 


"Crown" 

Brand 

Table 
Syrup 


is  being  modified   by  the  more  modern 
one  of 


iii 


Crown' Brand 
Table  Syrup 

is  Nature's  Sweet 
Restorer" 


Made  from  the  finest  selected  white  corn, 
it  contains  the  very  essence  and  nutri- 
ment, as  well  as  delicious  flavor,  of  the 
finest  syrup. 

It  is  a  treat  for  every  family. 


Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


Edwardsburg  Starch  Co.,  Limited 
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Business  men  should  start  the  day  right  by  having 

Upton's  Orange  Marmalade 

for  breakfast;  it  is  very  appetizing  v\^hen  served  v/'\th 
toast.      Made  from   finest   SEVILLE  ORANGES    and 
GRANULATED   SUGAR  and  the   name  UPTON  guaran-  ^ 
tees  the  quality. 


Upton's  Jams,  Jellies  and 
Orange  Marmalade 

have  many  imitators  but  none  of  them  can  equal 
the  fine  appearance  or  the  delicious  fruit  flavor 
of  the  genuine   UPTON'S. 
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The  Servant  Problem   Solved 

if  you  have  taken  the  precaution  to  instal  the  best  Range  on  the  market 
in  your  kitchen. 

If  worry  and  useless  annoyances  can  be  eliminated  it  certainly  is  your 
duty  to  do  so. 

You  can  reduce  worry  to  a  minimum  by  installing  the 


Perfect 

Idea 

Ran^e 


Because  it  is  just  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a  range. 

The  Perfect  Idea  is  the  Only  Range  made  in  Canada  that  has  the 

1^"  Patent  Electric  Sliding  Oven  Tray  *SIJ 

which  reduces  cooking  to  a  pleasant  art. 

The  Perfect  Idea  Range  is  so  constructed  that  it  burns  Gas  in  Summer- 
Goal  in  Winter.    Perfect  in  Name  and  Perfect  in  Gonstruction.     If  you  do  not 

see  it  on  your  Dealer's  Floor  it  will  pay  you  to  write  us  about  it. 


Guelph  Stove  Company,  Limited 

Guelph,  Ont. 
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RADIATOR  lUBtf 


THERE  ARE 
MANY 

"Good  Cheer" 
Furnaces 

in  use,  but  you  will  not  find  a 
single  one  which  is  not  giving 
every  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  interested,  write 
us  for  booklet,  or  see  your  local 
dealer — he  can  supply  you. 

The  James  Stewart  Mfg.  Co. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT.      '■•~""" 
Western  Branch,    -    WINNIPEG,  Man, 


Old  Gent— "Hello  boys,  fishing?" 
Boy— No,  motoring!    That's  the  smell! ' 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

is  a  feature  ot  magrazines  that  has  proved  a  big  success.  The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  purely  local. 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  has  a  wide  and  influential  circulation  throughout  Canada,  United  States  and 
England.  The  readers  ot  this  magazine  are  men  ot  affairs  ;  a  class  who  have  sufficient  means  to  enable 
them  to  satisfy  their  desires  as  well  as  their  needs.  For  Real  Estate.  Business  Opportunities,  Oi^ce  Sup- 
plies, Superior  Household  Effects,  High  Grade  Help,  Educational.  Sale  and  Exchange,  Sporting  Goods  and 
Miscellaneous  Condensed  Advertising.  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  a  particularly  good  medium.  Con- 
densed advertising  will  be  accepted  at  4c.  per  word.  Copy  should  reach  office  not  later  than  10th  of  month 
preceding  date  of  publication. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A  BEAUTIFUL  KODAK  and  complete  outfit;  and 
^  my  full  course  of  Amateur  Photography,  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  S5.00.  Win  $50.00  in  picture 
contest.  Prof.  Lamme,  487  S.  Albany  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


^5  00  Complete,  Simple  Course  of  Shorthand  by 
^^*^'*^^^'  Mai!.  Pitman  System.  Failure  impossible. 
Success  guaranteed.  Pupils  assisted  to  positions.  Highest 
testimonials  from  graduates.  Guarantee  Correspondence 
School,  1300  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


DOIMAL-D     ME 

Teacher  of  Piano 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Muslo  and  Westminster  College 


496  Spadlna  Avenue 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


TYPEWRITERS  AS  GOOD  AS  EVER. 

WhypayJSiooand  over  when  you  can  get  just  as  good 
for  $35  to  $55  ?  We  can  furnish  any  make  you  may  wa  ^  t . 
Have  been  used  just  enough  to  make  them  run  nicley. 
Model  Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  F.  Schoenthal,  late 
General  Auditor.  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Dominion  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Prop.,  200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Gel  Rich 


Our  advertisement  may  seem  a  pop-gun  among  cannon, 
but  we  pan  sell  you  a  Stock  at  ten  cents,  backed  by 
the  best  ground  and  peonle  in  Colorado,  ancf  puaran- 
tee  a  Dividend  in  1907— or  refund  your  money. 
What  other  Coinpanv  dare  do  it?    Partipiilars  Free. 

MANHATTAN  FINANCE  COMPANY, 
Jersey  City,  -  New  Jersey. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Cobalt  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  '^i  ver  Mining  Camp  the 
world  has  ever  seen  and  all  investors  in  companies  incorpoated 
under  the  Ontario  mining  laws  are  protected  by  the  (-overnment. 
The  Ontario-Quebec  Cobalt  Mining  Co.  is  disposiog  at  par  of  a 
small  allotment  of  Treasury  Stock  for  development  purposes.  This 
is  one  of  the  opportunities  of  a  life  time  for  safe  and  profitable 
investnoent.  Ore  is  now  being  mined  and  prepared  for  sh  pment 
runningoverf2,70  I  a  ton.  Write  for  literature,  maps,  copies  of 
as.says,  etc.    and  investigate. 

Gortnaly,  Tilt  &  Co.,    Toronto,  Canada 
Members  Standard  Stock  &  Mining  Exchange.  Est.  1892 

"INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT" 

is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  man  who  Intends  to  invest  any 
money,  however  small,  who  has  money  invested  unprofit- 
ably,  and  hasn't  learned  the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  It 
demonstrates  the  Real  earning  power  of  money,  the  knowl- 
edge bankers  hide  from  the  masses ;  reveals  the  enormous 
profits  bankers  make,  and  shows  how  to  make  the  same 
profits;  explains  HOW  stupendous  fortunes  are  made  and 
WHY  they  are  made;  how  $1,000  grows  to  $22,000.  To 
introduce  my  magazine,  write  me  NOW,  and  I'll  send  it 
SIX  MONTHS  FREE.  Editor  Gregory,  442-77  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TRAVEL 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 

given  to   an  organizer  of 
a  party  of  five 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS 

I  137  Dean  Street,        -        -        BROOKLYN 

Going  to  Europe? 

Free  information  about   best  tours.      Special 
tours  to  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Italy,  May 

7,  June    19. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Cooley,        Auburndale,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


COACHING  THRU  BRITISH  ISLES 

Send  for  Illustrated  Itinerary  with  map  giving 
full  particulars  of  Jacobs'  ideal  1907  outing  tour,  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  Coacoing,  Portions  of  the  Conti- 
nent included.  Inclusive  cost  $180.00  up.  Charles 
W.  Jacobs,  Tourist  Agent,  Rock  Valley,  Iowa. 


EUROPE 


Busy  Man's  Tour  sailing  from  Montreal. 
Only  $170.  Apply  at  once.     Rev.  L.  H. 

Temple,  Watertown,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ASPA  WEIGHT  PRODUCER,— Ihe  great  European 
Discovery  increases  your  weight  5-10  lbs.  monthly.  Makes 
flesh  and  rich  blood.  Unexcelled  for  Nervousness,  Anemia 
and  General  Debility.  Price  S2  ;  trial  size  $1.25.  Write  for 
booklet.   ASPA  CO.,  1265  Broadway,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Complete  fyle  of  Busy  Man's  Mag- 
azine commencing  with  the  first  issue,  October  1905.  Ail 
in  good  condition.      $2.50  will  secure  these  for  you. 

Address:  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE.  10  Front  St.  E„ 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Agents  Wanted 


We  want  a  reliable  representative  in  every  town  to  solicit  tubscriptions 
for  our  magazine.  A  very  liberal  commission  will  be  given  tn  those  send- 
ing us  satisfactory  references.  THE  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE,Toronto 
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RUBBER     8TAM  PS 


RELIABLE   FIRMS   USE  ONLY 


RUBBER 


SUPERIOR" 

ffi  STAMPS 


THE  SUPERIOR  MFC.  CO. 

124YONGEST.        TORONTO, 


B.  CAIRNS 

STEEL    STAMPS,   SEALS,    EMBOSSING  DIES,  CHECKS 
23  Adelaide  West,  Toronto 


BUCK'S  PATENT 
PNEUMATIC 

RUBBER  STAMPS 
[STENCILS,  SEALS  Etc. 

Wholesale  &  Retail     ^^Sh^^ 
AGENTS  WANTED    CATALOGUE  FREE 

CANADA  STAWIP  &  STENCIL  CO.  TORONTO 

0.  GRIPTON  L  CO.  Proprietors 


I.L-    St    CO., 

The  Leading  House  for 
SEALS,STAMPS, 

Stencils,  Checks,  Badges, 
Die  Sinking,  Engraved  Slgns,Eic 

84  ADELAIDE  ST.  W.,  TORONTO 


Phone  M.  1028. 


PRINTING 

PRICE  TICKETS,  Assorted  Prices,  AttractiTely 

Printed,  50c.  per  100. 

Also  a  full  line  of  WINDOW  CARDS. 

JOB  PRINTING  at  Lowest  Rates.     Samples  and 

Price  List  for  stamp. 

For  all  kinds  of 

PRINTING 

PHONE  MAIN  1931 

FRAHK  H.  BARNARD,  Printer 

Chas.  W.  Keith 

246  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto             Phone  6357 

//  Col  borne  St.              .               -                 Toronto 

M  ISC  ELLAN  EOUS 


FEET    THAT   ARE    TENDER 

"  FOOT   ELM  "  gives  great  relief  to   those  that  are  troubled  with  sweaty,  tired,  aching, 
swollen,   inflamed   feet. 

It  makes  new  shoes  comfortable  and  preserves  the  leather. 

18  powders   by  mail   to  any  country  in   the  world    for  25c.    in  any  kind  of   stamps. 


STOTT   <&   JURY, 


Bowmanville,  Ont. 


FREE   TO  THE  RUPTURED.      A  Quick  New  Cure 


I  have  made  new  and  important  discoveries  in 
the  cure  of  Rupture,  and  for  the  next  thirty  days 
will  give  every  ruptured  person  who  follows  these 
directions  a  chance  to  try  this  remarkable  home 
CURE,  FREE.  Mark  on  the  picture  the  location 
of  your  Rupture,  answer  the  questions,  and  mail 
this  to 

DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  95  Church  St. 
Block  201  Toronto,  Ont. 


Iv) 


Age Time  Ruptured . 

Does  Rupture  pain? 

Do  you  wear  a  Truss  ? 

Name 


Address. 


Gray 
Hair 


RESTORED  to  its  original  color  by  the  use  of 

Dr.  Tremain's  Natural  Hair  Restorative. 

This  preparation  will  restore  your  hair  to  its  former  color,  even 
though  it  has  been  gray  for  years.  It  will  not  injure  the  scalp,  as 
It  is  a  vegetable  compound  and  contains  no  grease  or  oil.  We  guar- 
antee it  in  every  case  or  money  refunded.  If  your  druggist  don  t 
keep  it,  send  direct  to  us.  Price,  One  Dollar,  or  svx  bottles  for 
Five,  express  prepaid. 

THE  TREMAIN  SUPPLY  CO. 

22   Buchanan  St.,  TORONTO 


E.    F>LJL.L.AN, 

most  reliable  junk  dealer  in  the  city,  king  of  the  waste  paper  business,  successor  to  W.  G.  Harris'  paper  trade,  buys 
waste  paper  of  all  grades  in  any  quantity,  also  rags,  metals,  etc.  *  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  The  best  service 
guaranteed. 

CORNER  MAUD  AND  ADELAIDE   WEST,   TORONTO 

PHONE  MAIN  4693. 
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Cuckoo 


$1.00 

Puts  this 

Beautiful 

Common-Sense 

Cucicoo  Ciocic 

in  Your  Home 


The  works  of  this  magnificent 
cuckoo  clock  are  made  in  one  if  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  factories 
in  Germany,  of  the  best  tempered 
steel  and  brass.  'J'hey  are  perfect- 
ly finished  and  adjusted,  which 
warrant  our  absolutely  guarantee- 
ing them  as  perfect  time  keepers, 
if  properly  used.  Krery  clock  is 
run  and  carefully  tested  before  it 
is  sent  out. 


Cuckoo 


Neariy 

Two  Feet  Higii, 

14  incites  Wide, 

in  Soiid 

Wainut  Case 

The  exquisite  carving  makes  it  a 
clock  of  rare  bea<ity.  The  grace 
of  the  lines  and  figure?  are  carved 
by  hand;  they  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  machinery— the  figures  are  ei- 
trrmrly  life-like 

Mail  us  *I  U(t  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you.  Afterwards  you  pay  $1.00 
a  month  for  s  months,  which  com- 
plete* the  payments  on  both  clock 
and  the  magazine:  and  mind  you, 
the  clock  will  have  been  in  your 
possession  from  the  time  of  the 
first  small  payment 


THE  C0MM0N-SEM3E  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is  back  of  this  oflfer-everything  is  as  wo 
represent  it  to  be  Our  object  in  giving  you  this  splendid  bargain  is  o  secure  subscribers  for 
0'»MM)N-'iENSK,  the  magazine  hat  helps  its  readers  to  greater  success  If  you  are  already  a 
subscribe^  extend  your  subscription  or  secure  some  one  else's  subscription   and  you  get  the  clock. 

Address       COMMON-SENSE     PUBLISHING    CO., 

Dept.  284  88  Wabastt  Ave.,    Citioago 


^^^^ 

BOOKS  FOR  BUSINESS  WEN 

Business  Short  Cuts 

This  book  is  full   of 'wrinkles  "  as  to  the  shortest  way  of  carrying 
out  your  ofl5ce  duties.       Over  one  hundred   different  subjects  are 
treated  upon— any  one  of  them  will  show  you  how  to  simplify  detail 
work.    Articles  on 

Lightning  Addition                               A  Quick  System  ot  Filling  Orders 
Rules  for  Locating  Errors  in  Trial             Figuring  Percentages 

Balances                                  A  Card  System  for  the  Memory 
Some  Arithmetical  Oddities                     Distributing  Letters 
A  Quick  Collecting  System                      Time  Savers  for  the  Office  Man 
Handling  Orders                                 PERPETUAL  INVENTORIES 

and  numerous  other  subjects 

"  Short  Cuts  "  is  full  of  sound,  practical  advice  to  the  man   anxious 
to  save  time— and  therefore  accomplish  more  work.     It  will  prove  an 
eye-opener  to  you — you  will  marvel  at  the  easy  solution  to  seemingly 
difficult  questions. 

Sena  To-day.        Pr/ce,  post  paid,  $1,00 

The  MacLean  Publishing,  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal        Toronto        Winnipeg 
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FAMOUS  STEEL  ROD 
FURNITURE 


Twisted  and 
.  Interwoven 

For  Equipment  of 

Waiting  Rooms 

Halls,  Stores 

Offices 

Ice  Cream  Parlors 

Drug  Stores 


Finished  in  Quarter  Cut  Oak,  Birch 
and  Mahogany.  Steel  parts  Oxidized, 
Coppered  or  Nickel  Plated. 


lEe  Clark  Mfg.  Co.,  umited 

Gravenhurst,  Ont. 
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The  New  No.  12  Model 

Hammond   Typewriter 


We  have  not  sacrificed  any  of  the  features  which  made  our  older  models  the  leaders 
in  their  time,  but  we  have  added 

Perfect  Visibility    and  Polychrome   Ribbon 

The  New  No.   12   Model  Hammond 
must    be  seen    to    be    appreciated. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 


30  Adelaide  Street  West 
TORONTO 


183  St.   James   Street 
MONTREAL 
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200  Customers'  Numbers 
at  Your  Fingers'  End 


Ready  for  instant  reference,  yet  concealed  from 
curious  eyes.  Not  a  second  lost  in  securing 
the  number  you  want  if  your  telephone  is 
equipped  with 

Automatic  Telephone  Card  Index 

Saves  many  minutes  each  day  of  valuable  time. 
Made  of  aluminum.  Contains  space  for  200 
names,  alphabetically  arranged.  Simply  pull 
down  the  card  you  want  (see  illustration),  ob- 
tain the  number  and  let  go.  The  card  returns 
automatically.  Price,  prepaid,  60  cents.  Attractive 
and  appropriate  as  an  ad.  of  your  firm  to  cus- 
tomers. In  quantity  lots  we  print  name  and 
business  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Write  for  special  prices 

UTIOA  ALUMINUM  AND  NOVELTY  WORKS, 

350  Bleeker  Street,  Utioa.  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED   1856 


Simmers' 


IF  YOU  have  never  planted  them,  try  them  this  year. 
They  never   disappoint;    they  grow;  [they  [yield. 
You  are  always  sure  of  freshness,  purity  and  Irelia- 
bility.    For  this  reason  thousands  of  farmers,  gardeners 
and    planters    in    Canada   plant  Simmers'  Seeds  ex- 
clusively. 

Our  1907  Catalogrue  contains  many  Tsuggestions 
and  directions,  the  result  of  over  fifty  years'  experience 
in  the  seed  business.    Write  for  it  to-day.    It  is  Free. 


J,  A.  SIMMERS 


Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


To  Local  Agents  of 
The  Oliver  Typewriter 

THE  fiscal  year  just  closed  has  been 
the  most  phenomenally  successful  of 
all  of  the  wonderful  years  of  Oliver 
history.  Over  and  over  again  the  Oliver 
Agency  Organization  has  broken  all  selling 
records  of  the  typewriter  industry. 

To  the  men  on  the  firing  line,  the  thou- 
sands of  Oliver  local  agents,  we  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  and  our  thankso 

Like  an  invincible  army,  you  have  won 
victories  for  the  Oliver,  year  after  year,  in 
the  face  of  the  unscrupulous  competition 
of  the  Typewriter  Trust.  All  opposition 
is  weakening  before  your  furious  onslaughts. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Oliver 
Typewriters  have  been  added  to  the  busi- 
ness equipment  of  the  country  through 
your  efForts.  Your  success  has  wonder- 
fully increased  the  prestige  of  The  Oliver 
Typewriter.  You  have  won  for  yourselves 
an  enviable  revputation  for  ability,  loyalty, 
enthusiasm  and  efficiency. 

Men  of  the  Oliver  Local  Agency  Organ- 
ization, we  congratulate  you  upon  the 
splendor  of  your  achievements. 

You  must  not  rest  on  your  laurels  f  The 
year  that  lies  before  you  is  bright  with 
promise  of  still  greater  victories  for  the 
all-conquering  Oliver,  Let  past  successes 
spur  you  on  to  greater  undertakings.  A 
new  world's  record  must  be  made. 

Let  every  man  do  his  duty  and  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  past  year  will  be  far 
outshone  by  the  record  of  the  year  to  come. 

Don't  forget  the  watchword.  Climb! 
Climb  !  !  CLIMB ! ! !  —  to  greater  heights, 
to  more  splendid  victories,  to  more  mag- 
nificent successes  —  to  another  Record 
That  Has  Never  Been  Equaled. 

The  Call  of  Opportunity! 

There  are  a  few^  vacant  territories.  Ambitious 
young  men  of  good  character  and  bility  who  wish 
to  enlist  under  the  Oliver  banner  should  send  in 
their  appHcations  immediately.      We  offer  a   free 

course  in  THE  OLIVER  SCHOOL  OF  PRAC- 
TICAL SALESMANSHIP  to  acceptable  applicants. 
The  Oliver  Agency  Organization  is  the  best  paid 
in  the  nvorld.  Ample  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment to  higher  positions.  Write  today  for  free  book, 
"The  Rise  of  the  Local  Agent."      Do  it  Now! 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
152  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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When    sending    remittances    by   mail 
don't  put  money  in  a  letter 

use 

MONEY    ORDERS 

OF  THE 

Dominion  Express  Company 


They  are  absolutely  safe  —  payment  to  proper  persons  being  guaranteed. 
Most'convenient— as  they  can  be  readily  purchased  and  cashed,  on  presenta- 
tion, everywhere.  Very  economical— tht  small  cost  of  the  order  insures  the 
sender's  money  against  loss. 


FOREIGN    CHEQUES 

for    remittance    to    all    Foreign    Countries.       Promptly  paid  by  correspondents  in  every  large  town  or  citV 
in  all  the  commercial  countries  of  the  World  at  low  rates. 

TRAVELERS    CHEQUES 

The  most'  convenient  way  to  carry  funds.      Issued  in  denominations   of  $10,    $20,    $50    and    $100    with 
equivalents  in  Foreign  Money  printed  on  each.     No  discount.     Self  identifying-     Payable  all  over  the  world- 

Our  local  Agents  will  cheerfully  furnish  full  information  and  rates 


"LET  AULD  ACQUAINTANCE  BE  FORGOT." 
Solicitor  (making  a  concession  to  his  client  in  the  matter  of  charges).     "  Weel,  Sandy, 
seeing  I  kent  your  faether,  I'll  niake  it  sax  guineas." 

Sandy—"  Guid  sake,  mon  I     I'm  glad  ye  didna  ken  grandfaether  !  "—Punch. 
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Underwood 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  gives  satisfaction, 
and  isn't  that  what  you  pay  for  and  expect  to  get  in  a 
typewriter?  Just  how  this  is  produced  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine,  but  a  busi- 
ness man  wants  a  typewriter  that  will  do  his  work 
rapidly  and  well,  a  typewriter  that  will  stand  hard 
work  and  lots  of  it,  as  long  asagood  machine  should. 
The  Underwood  does  all  that. 

The  Underwood  gives  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  typewriter.  If  it  did  not,  why  should  our 
imports  for  one  month  in  1907  be  greater  than  the 
imports  of  our  strongest  competitor  for  the  entire 
year  of  1906? 

When  you  buy  an  Underwood,  you  get  the 
culmination  of  excellence  in  typewriter  construction. 
There  are  but  two  other  classes  of  typewriters — 
Uuderwood  Imitations.and  Antiques. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Adelaide  Street  East 
Toronto 

And  in  all  the  principal  cities 
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White  Opalite  Glass  Tile 

The  only  Sanitary,  Non-Crazing,  Weather-Proof,  Light- 
Reflecting   and    Non-Absorbent  Tile  on   the  Market. 


Complete  with 
Corners,  Mould- 
ings and  Cove 
Base.     . 


Estimates 

and 
Samples 
Supplied. 


The  Cleanest 
and  best  Material 
for  Wall  Protec- 
tion  


Used   in    Vestibules,    Halls, 

Lavatories,  Bathrooms, 
Operating  Rooms,    Kitchens. 


■I 


W<H|miigplBju._ iiifi  nni  ii^^    ,m,mi^Hff$pf^ 


One  of  Our  Latest  Store  Fronts 


LUXFER   PRISM  CO.,   ^"^'■r^'> 


100  King  Street  West, 


TORONTO 
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The  Lowest^  Priced  High-Grade  Desk  on  the  Market* 


The 
Adams 
Special 

Desk 


99 


The  '^Adams  Special"  Line  of  Roll  and  Flat  Top  Desks 

No.  307— Low  Roll  Top  Desk,  size  52x34— all  quarter-cut  oak  top,  writing-bed  and  drawer-fronts, 
raised  panelling  and  heavy  extension  base  all  round— back  and  ends  as  well  finished  as 
the  front.  All  drawer  work  dove-tailed  front  and  back— finished  inside  and  fitted  with 
drawer-guides  to  prevent  sticking.  Pigeon-holes  fitted  with  our  patent  sliding  fronts, 
doing  away  with  the  old  style  pigeon-hole  boxes,  pigeon-hole  case,  also  equipped  with 
two  3x5  card  index  drawers  and  other  drawers  for  letter-heads,  memoranda,  etc.  In 
stock  at  all  times,  either  in  the  rub  polish  or  our  new  and  popular  golden  d^QQ  fill 
velvet  dull  finish.    Price,  net *DU«J.UU 

No.  308— Flat  top  to  match,  52  x  34,  rub  polish  or  golden  velvet  finish.     Price,  net. .     ^OQ  RQ 

No.  309— Low  Roll  Top,  exactly  like  No.  307,  but  made  62x34,  rub  polish  or  golden     <DQQ  Afl 

velvet  finish.     Net   price g>0*liUU 

No.  310— Flat  Top  to  match,  62x34,  rub  polish  or  golden  velvet  finish.     Price,  net. .     ^Og  QA 


Camadian     Agents     for     tHe     F 


anao\as 


JiOfi^ 


Filing'    Cabinets 


and     Filing     Cabinet     Supplies 
Send     for     Catalogue     "E,"— No     Charge     For     It. 


TKe  Adams  Furniture  Co 


TORONTO,    ONTARIO. 


Limited 
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It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Bound  Ledger  is  a  thing 
of  history ;  that  the  Copeland-Chatterson  Perpetual  Ledger  stands 
alone  the  great  success  of  modern  accounting  methods. 

Our  Ledger  Binders  are  exclusive  in  quality  and  finish.  They  are 
easily  operated  and  are  built  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  that  goes 
with  the  office  handling  of  any  book.  The  ledger  leaves  have  our 
water-mark  to  guarantee  them  as  being  the  very  best  product  pos- 
sible to  secure. 

U  Copeland-Chatterson  Perpetual  Ledgers  save  you  money  and  facilitate 
business.     They  lessen  the  possibility   of  error  and  assist  in  the  trans-   ' 
acting  of  business  by  making  it  easy  for  you  to  know  at  once  the  con- 
dition of  your  outstanding  accounts,   and   in   helping  you    to   find    the 
particular  account  wanted,  quickly. 

U  The  Copeland-Chatterson  Perpetual  Ledgers  can  be  adapted  to  meet  any 
changes  in  any  business  at  a  moment's  notice.  New  accounts  may  be 
added  and  old  ones  given  more  space  if  desired. 

U  The  inactive  accounts  may  be  filed  away  in  the  Transfer  Ledger— active 
accounts  only  remaining  in  Current  Ledger— never  ceasing. 

^  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of .  the  Copeland-Chatterson  Ledger 
makes  the  Ledger  an  Index  itself. 

If  you  want  to  hear  more  about  our  ledgers  a  postal  card  to 
us  will  bring  you  literature. 


The  Copeland-Chatterson  Co.,  Limited 


Worlis:   BRAIMPTON, 


General  Offices :   TORONTO 
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■Yonr  Book-Keeper  Can  Da 
Twice  As  Hucb 


every  month  with  Its  accumulation  of  bills  to  be 
your  book-keeper  behind* 

week  or  ten  days  again  catching  up. 

'ush,  there's  always  a  chance  of  making  mistakes. 


Monthly  Account  System,  especially  adapted   to 
li  will  stop  this. 

mthly  Account  System  makes  out  your  bills  during 
he  same  time  that  the  entries  are  made  In  your 


St  for  information  about  how  this  is  done,  will  not 
obligate  you  to  buy. 

Write  us  about  it. 


To-day. 


BUSTHISSS 

SYSXCMS 


94  SPADINA    AVE,, 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


UNISYSTE 


our   best  advertise! 
IS    ba^B    by    a    factory    e( 
especially  for  the   purpose.      Wr| 
phone  nearest  representative. 


\Mimnfi..fn 


SALES   OFFICES: 

TorOnLO^^Jprcsentatives 

F.  ^^Ween,     H.  StC.  Clayton, 

D.    Fleming,    W.    C.    Benson 

8-IO   Adelaide  St.  West,  Phone   Main  6874. 

Montreal  I  Repreientatives 

F.    H^MM^,      L.    J.    Dunbar, 

14  Vl^^^^Wtawa  Bldg.,  Phone 

Quebec*   Representative 

J.     A.     Priestley 

131  Scott  Street, 
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THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,   LIMITED 
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ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  BOOKS  FREI 


WITH 


American 
Industries 


T  II  n     MANUFAC- 
TURERS'   MAGAZINE 


Send  Vpi^H^^^^VBubtorlption 
to  Amirtdwin  Induttrlet  and  mention 
whioh  book  you  wish. 


The  Meirii 

Ry  rrrclirlrk  A      'afscy 
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Why  a  Boy  Should  Learn  a 
Trade. 

Bf  fet«r  M.  KIImk,  Pitt..t>urK   Maiiuf  'r  and  Oapltalitt 


.  r.,,J      by      ,1!- 


A  Commeroial  Traveller  in 
South  Amerloa. 

By  F.  B.  Whorg,  of  the  manyfaoturlnK  firm  of 
Atrit  A  WfborY,  Oinolnnatl.  Ohio 
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The  magazine  and  the 
three  books,  all  for  $3-^ 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES 

170    Broadway  NEW    YO 
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The 
pen  with 


Ide&l 


the     W  g-^w-lB 
Clip-Cap  I  ft|j 


Manufeictured 
eind  exhibited 

a.t  the 

Jamestown  Expositiori 

nPHE  careful  making  of  parts,  the  time  taken  in  adjusting 
the  Spoon  Feed  to  the  soHd  gold  pen,  the  purity  of 
materials  used  and  many  of  the  details  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  will  be  fully  demon- 
strated in  Booth  No.  1,  Interior  Court  of  the  Manufactures  and 
Liberal  Arts  Building. 

Dainty  Celluloid  Bookmark  Souvenir  of  "The  Pen  With  the  Clip-Cap." 

L.  Er.  Waterman  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

136  ST.  JAMES  STREET,  MONTREAL 

173  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


%i 


12  GOLDEN  LANE,   LONDON 
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Why  it  Pays  to  Drive  a  Russell 

The  Russell  has  a  Good  Record 

Owners  of  these  cars  in  the  past  are  still  driving  Russells. 

They  are  satisfied :    The  car  has  done  its  work  well ;  the  makers  have  used 

their  customers  well. 


The  Strongest  Argument 


Satisfied  Owners 


This  is  your  assurance  when  you  purchase  a  Russell. 


THH  1907  RUSSELL  's  stronger,  simpler  and  more  refined  than  its  predecessors.  There 
=55^=5^===^=  is  no  car  with  more  handsome  lines,  or  more  luxurious  appoint- 
ments. All  models  have  engine  in  front  under  the  bonnet,  shaft  drive,  metal-to-metal  disc 
clutch,  selective  sliding  gear  transmission,  two  powerful  sets  of  brakes  on  each  rear  wheel. 
Nickel  steel  used  in  all  gears  and  shafts. 

Model  D.     18  H. P.  Light  Touring  Car,  90-in.  wheel  base,  30x3^-in.  tires $1600  00 

Model  E.     25  H. P.  4-cylinder  Touring  Car,  104-in.  wheel  base,  32x4-in.  tires 2500  00 

Model  F.     40  H. P.  4-cylinder  Touring   Car,   113-in.  wheel  base,  34x4-in.  tires  in  front 

and  34y4i^-in.  in  rear 3750  00 

Write  foi  Catalogue  and  book  of  letters  from  satisfied  owners. 

Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Co.  i-.*  "'""J^r"^ 

Branches:    Ottawa.  Winnipeg*  Vancouver.  Mel9)ourne,  (Aust.) 
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KAY^S    MAIL     ORDER     DEPARTMENT 


No. 

Often  u«ed 
Price 


18.    Chair 

as  a  Dining  Chair. 
$1   00 


Verandah 
Furniture 


No.  1,    Large  Easy  Rocker 

Back  posts  48  in.  high.     Seat  measures 
22  in.  X  17  in. 

Price        $3  75 

Arm  Chair  to  match        3  75 


THIS  year  we  have  taken 
time  by  the  forelock 
and  are  ready  for  all 
demands  with  the  best  and 
biggest  assortment  we  ever 
carried  in  Chairs,  Rockers, 
Settees,  Tables,  etc.,  for 
Verandah  or  Porch.  A  few 
representative  pieces  are 
illustrated  here.  Cuts  and 
quotations  of  other  designs 
will  be  promptly  sent  on 
request. 

These  chairs  are  strongly 
built  of  seasoned  hardwood, 
with  seats  of  woven  split 
reed,  and  are  finished  light 
or  painted  red  or  green. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive 
immediate  attention. 


Heavy  Arm  Chair 


Seat   measures   20   in.  x 
17  in. 


Price        

Roclier  to  match 


$2  75 
3  00 


No.  6%.    Roclter 

Seat  measures  20  in.  x   16  in. 


Price        

Arm  Chair  to  match 


$2    15 
2  00 


JOHN  KAY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


36  and  38  King  Street  West 


Toronto 
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The  Making  of  Medicines    . 

BY    ROBERT    KENNEDY    DUNCAN    IN    HARPER'S    MONTHLY 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  showing  the  recent  development  along  this  line. 


THE  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand physicians  in  America  do 
not  make  the  medicines  with  which 
they  dose  their  patients:  they  prescribe. 
The  thirty-five  thousand  pharmacists 
who  fill  the  million  and  more  prescrip- 
tions with  which  they  are  confronted 
every  day  do  not  make  these  medicines, 
either;  they  dispense.  These  medicines 
are  all  either  made  or  gathered  by  in- 
dustrial organizations  known  as  ''manu- 
facturers of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions"; every  ounce  of  medicine  swal- 
lowed by  every  patient  in  America 
comes,  practically,  from  some  such  shop. 
Now,  the  physician  must  undergo  a 
most  arduous  training  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  prescribe;  the  druggist  must 
undergo  a  training  almost  equally  ar- 
duous before  he  may  dispense;  but  the 
manufacturer  of  the  substances  which 
the  physician  prescribes  and  the  drug- 
gist dispenses  needs  only  ''hang  out  his 
sign";  no  professional  training  or  edu- 
cational qualification  is  deemed  legally 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs. 
What  is  interesting,  and  in  a  present- 
day  and  very  literal  sense  vitally  inter- 
esting, is  the  extent  to  which  scientific 
method  may  possibly  be  applied  in  the 
making  of  these  substances;  for  to  writer 
and  reader  alike  there  will  come  a  time, 
and  lucky  shall  he  be  if  it  comes  but 
once,  when  from  a  vial  or  through  a 
needle  he  will  take  in  them  the  issue 
between  life  and  death.  Whether  it  be 
hypnotic,  stimulant,  antipyretic,  anti- 
septic, antitoxin,  or  what  not,  if  it  be 
insincerely  or  ignorantly  or  carelessly 
made,  the  earth  may  cover  a  mistake  but 


for  which  he  might  be  walking  among 
men  in  the  sunlight.  Because  of  the 
vital  interest  related  to  this  manufacture 
and  because  it  illustrates  beautifully 
what  men  may  succeed  in  doing,  when 
th(;y  have  the  will,  in  employing  scien- 
tific method  in  a  business  where  it  would 
seem,  impossible  of  application,  and  be- 
cause, finally,  it  affords  an  object-lesson 
of  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  scientific  method  pays,  always 
and  wholly,  the  subject  of  modern 
science  and  drug-making  constitutes  the 
substance  of  this  paper. 

The  drugs  come  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth — from  the  dank  for- 
ests of  Brazil,  from  the  frozen  Siberian 
steppes,  from  the  banks  of  the  '' grey- 
green,  greasy  Limpopo  River,  all  set 
about  with  fever-trees, ' '  or  from  ' '  silken 
Samarkand";  but  almost  everywhere 
they  are  gathered  by  barbarous  peoples, 
the  lowest  of  earth's  denizens.  It  is 
small  wonder,  then,  that  with  any  one 
plant  there  should  be  a  variation  among* 
its  individual  specimens  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  active  medicinal  agent  it 
contains.  But  when  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  that,  in  general  terms,  the  per 
cent,  of  the  active  ingredient  depends 
on  the  amount  of  sunshine  it  enjoys,  on 
the  time  of  the  year  it  is  gathered,  even 
time  of  the  day,  on  the  amount  of 
moisture,  the  elevation,  the  character  of 
the  soil,  and  a  dozen  other  factors,  it 
becomes  almost  a  necessity  of  thought 
that  the  amount  of  "medicine"  in  that 
plant  must  vary  from  a  maximum  to 
nothing  at  all. 

Such  crude  drugs  are  now  assayed  for 
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their  per  cent,  of  medicinal  activity,  by 
a  testing'  department  consisting  of  a 
large  corps  of  able  chemists  and  phar- 
macologists provided  with  an  equipment 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  universitj^ 

First  there  is  the  chemical  assay.  To 
take  an  example :  There  is  the  herb  hjos- 
cyamus,  or  henbane,  a  clammy,  fetid, 
narcotic  annual  or  biennial.  In  the  old 
days  it  Avas  used  to  cure  the  gout,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  running  invocation 
delivered  to  it  the  night  before:  ''Sacred 
herb,  I  bid  thee,  I  bid  thee,  to-morrow  I 
summon  thee  to  the  house  of  my  patient 
to  stop  the  rheum  of  his  feet.  *  *  " 
The  next  morning,  before  sunrise,  the 
herb  Avas  dug  up  with  the  bone  of  a  dead 
animal,  sprinkled  with  salt  and  conjur- 
ations, and  hung  about  the  gouty  pat- 
ient's neck.  Nowadays,  the  crude  drug- 
is  extracted  in  enormous  quantity  with 
alcohol,  and  a  test  sample  of  the  ''fluid 
extract"  is  then  analyzed  by  setting  free 
its  active  therapeutic  alkaloids  with  am- 
monia, dissolving  them  out  with  chloro- 
form, and  ultimately  titrating  them  with 
sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way  the  company 
positively  knows  the  therapeutic  activity 
of  the  extract  which  it  has  manufac- 
tured, and  it  is  also  able,  through  two 
subsequent  analyses,  to  dilute  or  con- 
centrate it  to  a  liquid  of  standard 
strength,  which  as  anodyne,  hypnotic,  or 
narcotic  passes,  through  the  physicians, 
to  the  people. 

In  such  a  manner  does  this  firm  and 
others  that  are  equallj^  sincere  manu- 
facture the  5,000  fluid,  solid,  and  pow- 
dered extracts  and  concentrations  of 
drugs  that  the  physician  not  only  em- 
ploys but  relies  upon,  and  in  such  a 
manner  do  not  those  many  other  manu- 
facturers that  are  insincere,  ignorant, 
or  careless. 

But  chemistry,  even  at  its  present 
best,  is  incapable  of  assaying  the  active 
principle  of  any  drug  whatever.  There 
exist  superactive  principles  of  so  delic- 
ate a  texture  that  they  break  down  under 
analysis.  Therefore,  Messrs.  Method 
and  Efficiency  have  developed  a  great 
department  of  physiological  standardiz- 
ation, in  which  the  determined  and  edu- 
cated members  thereof  ask  that  refrac- 
tory drug,  not,  "How  much  is  there  of 
you?"  but,  "How  much  can  you  do?" 

Thus   there  is   ergot.     A   man's   wife 


goes  bravely  down  to  the  gates  of  Death 
to  pass  through,  or,  if  it  may  hap,  to 
come  slowly  back,  bearing  radiantly  with 
her  the  flaming  torch  of  another  life. 
Ergot  is  required.  Now,  ergot  is  a  fun- 
gus growing  upon  rye,  where  it  destroys 
and  displaces  the  ovary  of  the  plant.  It 
comes  from  Russia,  Austria,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  where  not;  its  chemical 
analysis  does  not  seem  to  yield  reliable 
information,  for  its  active  constituents 
are  not  definitely  understood.  Finally, 
the  physiological  activity  of  the  drug 
may  be  good,  or  little,  or  zero,  just  as 
it  may  chance,  while  after  the  lapse  x)f 
a  year  it  becomes  unfit  for  use.  Yet  it 
is  this  substance,  so  utterly  variable, 
that  the  physician  trusts  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  woman  and  the  child. 
That  he  may  do  so  depends  upon  this 
most  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that 
ergot  which  is  therapeutically  active 
will  blacken  the  cock's  comb  of  a  liv- 
ing fowl,  and  that  the  degree  of  blacken- 
ing may  be  so  carefully  adjusted  by 
strengthening  or  weakening  the  drug- 
that  a  standard  preparation  may  be  pre- 
pared. Consequently  in  this  laboratory 
there  are  kept  certain  redoubtable  roos- 
ters that  continually  function  as  stan- 
dardizers  of  ergot. 

Then  there  is  cannabis  indica,  or  In- 
dian hemp,  the  dried  flowering  tops  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
forming  in  different  confections  the 
"hashish"  or  "bhang"  of  the  East. 
This  drug  develops  a  resinous  exudation 
that  constitutes  a  powerful  and  valuable 
narcotic.  The  quantitative  estimation 
of  its  active  constituents  is  impossible 
in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science, 
and  yet  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
variable  drug  of  all  materia  medica 
some  method  of  estimating  its  value  is 
positively  demanded.  In  order  to  stan- 
dardize it,  therefore,  recourse  is  had  to^ 
the  fact  that  when  it  is  administered 
to  a  dog  of  a  certain  weight  the 
normal  active  drug  of  a  given  quan- 
tity will  cause  a  lack  of  muscular  con- 
trol or  co-ordination.  The  company  in 
this  way  has  worried  out  a  method  of 
so  preparing  its  extract  that  the  physi- 
cian may  implicitly  rely  upon  its  action. 

Again,  there  is  digitalis,  and  for  this 
drug  the  ocular  observation  of  symptoms 
is   not   sufficient.     As   it   is   a   valuable 
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heart  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  as  its 
chemical  composition  is  wholly  a  vexed 
question,  and  because  the  crude  drug 
is  often  adulterated,  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  standardize  it  to  determine  the 
actual  effect  of  a  given  quantity  upon 
the  heart's  action.  For  this  purpose  an 
animal  is  anesthetized,  and  its  heart 
having  been  fixed  between  a  little 
clamping  apparatus,  registers  in  the  form 
of  a  curve  its  every  movement  upon  a 
rotating  smoked  cylinder. 

Another  such  substance  is  strophan- 
thus,  which  is  estimated  by  determining 
the  least  possible  dose  that  will  prove 
fatal  to  a  frog  of  a  definite  weight.  So 
determinate  is  this  method  that  it  has 
almost  the  accuracy  of  a  chemical  an- 
alysis. Thus  a  frog  weighing  from  fif- 
teen to  seventeen  grams  is  killed  by  a 
standard  tincture  of  strophanthus  in  a 
dose  of  0.00016  gram,  but  with  0.00015 
gram  it  lives! 

This  drug,  strophanthus,  is  a  new 
remedy,  an  arrow-poison  coming  from 
the  heart  of  savage  Africa,  and  its  men- 
tion leads  one,  in  a  search  for  signi- 
ficances, altogether  away  from  the 
standardization  laboratory,  at  the  work 
of  which  we  have  but  barely  glanced, 
to  a  wholly  different  work  of  this  firm 
— the  discovery  of  new  drugs. 

Even  in  the  early  days  this  earnest, 
aggressive  company  recognized  that 
among  the  strange  peoples  of  the  world 
there  must  be  strange  pharmacologies, 
and  because  of  this  it  organized  expedi- 
tions to  seek  out  new  medicinal  plants. 
The  Pacific  slope  of  North  America,  the 
Fiji  Islands,  the  West  -Indies,  the 
Amazon  River,  and  Peru  were  ex- 
haustively searched,  and  thus  through 
their  efforts,  though  others  doubtless 
helped,  there  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  medical  profession  certain  drugs 
that  are  invaluable — cocaine,  from  the 
yearly  production  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  of  coca;  cascara  sagrada, 
the  temporal  salvation  of  infants  the 
land  over;  guarana,  for  headache; 
yerbasanta,  the  balsam;  grindelia  ro- 
busta,  the  sedative ;  manaca,  for  rheuma- 
tism; tonga,  checkan,  pechi,  jaborandi, 
and  others. 

But,  and  this  is  altogether  significant, 
the  search  for  new  drugs  among  savage 


peoples  is  by  no  means  prosecuted  with 
its  old-time  vigor. 

The  discovery  that  in  coal-tar  there 
existed  many  substances  that  could  be 
used  as  a  basis  in  building  up  the  num- 
berless aniline  dyes  led  to  the  assumption 
that  such  substances  might  have  valu- 
able physiological  properties,  and  the 
assumption  was  wholly  justified;  the  in- 
vestigative research  along  these  lines 
began  with  the  attempt  to  attain  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  druggery — the 
synthesis  of  quinine.  Soon  ,it  became 
recognized  that  not  only  the  compounds 
of  the  benzene  ring  might  have  physi- 
ological properties,  but  that  any  one  of 
the  50,000  organic  compounds  might 
have,  and  probably  would  have,  proper- 
ties that  would  affect  the  human  or- 
ganism. As  a  resiilt,  there  is  to-day  an 
incredible  number  of  new  '^ synthetic" 
remedies  introduced,  through  the  physi- 
cians, to   and   into   the  people. 

An  ideal  hypnotic  is  one  that  Avill  pro- 
duce a  normal  sleep  as  differentiated 
from  a  narcotic  which  produces  uncon- 
sciousness by  intoxication.  The  first  of 
this  series  of  drugs  arose  in  1869  with 
chloral  hydrate,  and  this  substance,  even 
to-day,  is  the  subject  of  a  wide  usage. 
But  chloral  hydrate,  while  it  certainly, 
does  produce  sleep,  has  a  depressing  ac- 
tion upon  the  heart,  it  sometimes  acts 
as  a  toxic  agent,  and,  very  bad,  there 
is  an  extreme  danger  of  habituation — 
the  chloral  habit.  Out  of  the  proposed 
substitutes  for  it,  there  are  some  that 
appear  only  to  disappear,  others  linger 
in  practice  a  year  or  two,  and  some  bid 
fair  to  become  an  integral  part  of  medi- 
cine, but  always  there  is  something  of 
disadvantage,  and  it  takes  years  of  ex- 
perimentation upon  patients  before  there 
can  be  a  fully,  determined  verdict.  An 
ideal  hypnotic  seems  impossible  of  pre- 
sent attainment. 

The  manufacturer  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations  must  be  as  careful  of  his 
reputation  as  a  maid.  Because  this  is 
so,  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  Messrs. 
Method  and  Efficiency  in  their  search 
Method  and  Efficiency  in  their  search  for 
a  new  ''synthetic"  remedy.  The  search 
begins  in  their  laboratory  of  organic 
chemistry.      There,    after    it    is    decided 
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by  the  higher  powers  to  seek  for  a 
better  medicinal  agent  for  some  one  of 
the  numerous  human  ills,  there  will  be 
found  a  member  of  the  staff,  a  trained 
organic  chemist,  busily  endeavoring  to 
correlate  with  their  chemical  constitu- 
tion the  physiological  propertied  of  all 
the  substances  used  for  that  particular 
ill.  This  is  to  a  slight,  but  very  slight, 
degree  possible.  Having  studied  the 
matter  in  this  way,  he  is  able  to  think 
of  other  compounds  which  because  of 
their  struction  he  thinks,  or  rather 
hopes,  may  manifest  this  therapeutic 
property  in  a  greater  degree.  Having 
determined  upon  them,  then,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  them.  This  may  take  him 
a  month  or  more,  but  finally,  as  definite, 
beautifully  crystalline  or  liquid  bodies, 
they  pass  out  of  his  control  into  an- 
other laboratory  altogether — that  of 
physiological  testing.  Here  they  are  one 
after  another  carefully  and  observingly 
administered  to  animals,  and  every  visible 
physiological  change  is  noted  by  efficient 
instruments — changes  in  respiration,  in 
heart-action,  in  excretion,  in  metabolism, 
in  their  action  upon  nerve-centres,  and 
others.  This  being  accomplished  after 
additional  months  of  labor,  some  one  of 
these  substances,  let  us  say,  manifests 
in  a  superior  degree  a  curative  action 
upon  that  one  human  ill.  It  may  now 
be  supposed  that  the  firm  is  ready  to 
market  its  product ;  but  not  at  all :  a 
dog  is  one  thing  and  a  man  is  quite 
another.  The  firm  now  proceeds  to  send 
out  to  expert  experimenting  physicians 
privately  in  their  employ  sample  pack- 
ages of  this  substance  for  secret  experi- 
mentation upon  human  subjects.  This 
must  be  done,  for  there  is  no  other  way 
to  obtain  information.  Now,  this  dis- 
creet experimentation  on  the  human  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  the  employed  physi- 
cians is  extraordinarily  diifficult,  and  it 
sometimes  takes  a  year  or  two  before 
these  men  hammer  out  a  consensus  of 
opinion.  Any  physiological  effect  upon 
one  organ  reverberates  through  all  the 
others,  and  by-effects  and  after-effects 
are  often  insidiously  masked  or  uncon- 
scionably delayed.  Even  now  the  com- 
pany does  not  feel  satisfied,  for  it  here- 
upon proceeds  to  send  out  packages  of 
this  same  substance  to  the  clinics,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  hospitals  using  the 


directions  and  dosage  of  the  company's 
physicians  obtain  the  same  good  results 
that  the  company  goes  to  market  with 
its  new  ware.  When  it  does  go  to  mar- 
ket, it  goes,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
all  the  aggressive  force  of  the  company 
back  of  it,  and  with  no  uncertain  adver- 
tising; though  it  ought  also  to  be  said 
that  any  advertising  statement  made  to 
physician  or  pharmacist  must  first  ob- 
tain the  sanction  of  the  scientific  men 
on  the  staff;  the  company  finding  it 
advisable  in  this  way  to  curb  the  temp- 
tations of  its  own  advertising  depart- 
ment. 

Old  drugs  from  plants  and  new  drugs 
from  the  tar-barrel  do  not,  however,  ex- 
haust the  company's  repertory  of  ac- 
tivities. Much  of  its  capital  is  employed 
in  the  extraction  or  elaboration  of  pro- 
ducts resulting  from  the  animal  organ- 
ism. 

The  story  opens  with  the  little  bodies 
known  as  the  suprarenal  glands.  These 
two  little  bodies,  weighing  each  about 
four  grams  in  the  adult  man,  lie  near 
the  kidneys.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  they  had  no  function,  that,  in  fact, 
they  were  mere  vestigial  remnants  of 
organs  such  as  to-day  we  are  given  to 
imagining  the  vermiform  appendix.  In 
1855,  however,  Addison  showed  that  in 
the  event  of  their  becoming  either  atro- 
phied or  attacked  by  a  malignant  growth, 
a  peculiar  disease  supervened  in  man, 
which  has  since  been  named,  after  its 
discoverer,  ''Addison's  disease."  Next, 
Brown-Sequard  showed  that  the  removal 
of  these  organs  from  animals  meant  in- 
evitable death.  After  this  came  the  dis- 
covery that  an  extract  of  the  gland 
contained  a  specific  substance  which, 
introduced  into  the  blood  of  an  animal, 
caused  a  marked  rise  in  blood-pressure; 
and  at  length,  in  1901,  the  Japanese, 
Takamine,  working  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, though  in  the  employ  of  this 
firm,  and  followed  closely  by  Aldrich, 
also  in  the  employ  of  the  firm,  succeed- 
ed in  isolating  from  the  gland  of  oxen, 
and  in  a  pure  form,  its  active  principle. 
This  substance  was  called  by  Takamine 
adrenalin. 

Adrenalin  is  a  light-yellow,  light- 
weighing  substance  which  under  the 
microscope  shows  a  crystalline  form;  it 
has  a  slightly  bitter  taste  and,  tempor- 
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arily,  a  benumbing  effect  upon  the 
tongue.  In  practice  it  is  dispensed  us- 
ually in  the  form  of  the  chloride — adren- 
alin chloride.  Adrenalin  is  a  physiolog- 
ical agent  so  enormously  powerful  that 
the  injection  of  one-millionth  of  a  gram 
for  every  two  pounds  weight  of  an  ani- 
mal will  cause  the  blood-pressure  of  that 
animal  to  suspend  a  column  of  water 
over  seven  inches  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would;  so  powerful  that  one  two- 
millionth  of  a  gram  will  produce  distinct 
physiological  results  in  the  body  of  an 
adult  man;  the  small  doses  of  the 
homoepathists  are  thus  gigantic  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  adrenalin.  This 
tonic  increase  in  blood-pressure  will  take 
place  under  any  degree  of  shock.  It 
stops  bleeding,  and  thus  becomes  invalu- 
able in  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of 
hemorrhages;  and,  not  only  so,  it  pre- 
vents in  large  measure  the  possibility  of 
bleeding,  and  so  permits  of  bloodless, 
or  practically  bloodless,  operations;  it 
permits,  in  fact,  the  surgeon  to  work 
in  a  clear  field,  as,  to  give  an  insignifi- 
cant example,  in  the  removal  of  the  tur- 
binate bones.  The  literature  of  adren- 
alin therapy  is  to-day  enormous,  for  it 
is  used  in  a  most  extensive  way  in  much 
special  and  in  all  general  medical  and 
surgical  practice.  Its  utility  may  be 
taken  for  granted;  what  is  sought  for 
in  this  paper  is  significancy,  and  this 
is  found  in  the  statement  that  adrenalin 
was  given  to  medicine  by  a  firm  of  manu- 
facturing chemists  working  wholly 
through  the  strictest  methods  of  science. 
Men  are  now  able  to  make  in  the  lab- 
oratory, and  independently  of  the  liv- 
ing animal,  a  substance  similar  to  ad- 
renalin in  its  chemical  properties  and 
possessed  of  a  physiological  activity  just 
as  great. 


In  the  centre  of  this  manufactory 
there  are  some  twenty  research  labor- 
atories devoted  exclusively  to  its  in- 
vestigative progress.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  enter  any  one  of  them. 
Taking  them  at  hazard,  here  is  one  in 
which  there  is  to  be  found  a  Japanese 
bacteriologist  whose  definite,  clean-cut 
object  is  to  discover  the  best  available 
germicide. 

Still  another  laboratory  concerns  it- 
self, for  one  thing,  with  'Hhe  typhoid 
agglutometer "  for  the  diagnosis  of 
typhoid  fever,  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs  of  applied   bacteriology. 

Without  going  through  the  other 
laboratories  or  through  the  enormous 
factory  operations  which  result  from  the 
work  of  these  laboratories,  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  this  barest  glimpse  into 
these  manifold  activities  affords  ample 
justification  for  what  must  now  be  said. 

The  coterie  of  individuals  constitu- 
ting this  firm  started  early  with  the  ideal 
of  doing  ''ethical  business"  based  upon 
science,  sincerity,  and  wisdom.  They 
do  this  same  type  of  business  to-day  be- 
cause the  intelligent  application  of  scien- 
tific method  is  always  sincere  and  al- 
ways wise;  furthermore,  it  always  and 
wholly  pays.  It  is  seen  in  the  unfeigned 
and  spontaneous  statement  of  one  of  its 
officials :  ' '  We  did  not  have  the  face  to 
oppose  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law, 
but  it  will  hurt  our  business  because  it 
will  make  our  opponents  both  honest 
and  scientific." 

It  thus  affords  an  object-lesson  to 
every  manufacturer  in  the  country,  and 
particularly  to  the  smaller  manufacturer, 
who,  with  the  coming  tightening  of  com- 
petition, will  so  sorely  need  the  intel- 
ligent application  of  scientific  method. 
It  always  and  wholly  pays. 


A  strong  individuality  is  indispensable  to  the  achieve 
ment  of  great  things.  When  you  have  stability  and 
firmness  of  purpose— faith  and  confidence  enough  to  reach 
the  goal  for  which  you  are  ambitious—you  have  a  strong 
individuality. 


The  Duel 


BY    EARL    DERR    RIGGERS    IN    METROPOLITAN 

An  amusing  account  of  a  sea  voyage  with  the  cook  at  the  wheel. 


THE  skipper  of  the  John  Henry 
stood  on  the  deck  and  gazed  won- 
dering-ly  at  the  distant  quay, 
where  he  beheld  the  newly-hired  member 
of  his  crew  indulging  in  unusual  and 
picturesque  contortions. 

"Wot's  the  matter  with  'im,"  he  in- 
quired of  the  cook,  "why  don't  'e  come 
on  board?    We- sails  in'arf  an  hour." 

"E's  try  in'  to  make  known  'is  awful 
state,"  returned  the  cook,  solemnly. 
"Joe  started  ashore  to  fetch  'im,  but 
'e  'ollered  not  to  come  a-near  'im.  'E 
sez  as  'ow  'e's  been  exposed  to  the 
smallpox." 

"Why,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, heartily  ;  "tell  'im  not  to  let  that 
worry  'im.  I'm  not  one  to  'old  any- 
think  like  that  ag'in  a  man." 

There  was  an  eloquent  pause. 

"The  smallpox,  I  said,"  ventured  the 
cook. 

"Well,  I'm  not  deef — I  'card  you,"  re- 
sponded the  skipper,  testily,  "wot  of 
it  ?  'E  ain't  likely  to  get  it,  an'  if  he 
does,  'oo's  afraid  ?  I've  'ad  it,  an'  so 
'as  the  mate.  Joe,  row  in  an'  fetch  'im 
at  once." 

Another  pause  ensued,  during  which 
the  cook  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot 
to  the  other.  His  plans  for  spending 
that  evening  with  a  lady  friend  in  Ply- 
mouth had  been  wrecked  by  the  cap- 
tain's decision  to  leave  a  day  early,  and 
in  the  new  hand  which  the  master  of 
the  John  Henry  had  engaged  there  he 
saw  his  only  salvation.  By  a  vivid  re- 
cital of  the  cruelties  practised  by  the 
skipper,  together  with  a  liberal  pur- 
.  chase  of  beer,  he  had  induced  the  new 
recruit  to  play  false,  seein  in  the  delay 
which  the  search  for  another  seaman 
would  occasion  his  chance  for  an  even- 
ing of  festivity.  But  the  frivolous  man- 
ner in  which  his  smallpox  story  was 
being  received  took  him  unprepared. 

"Wot  ails  you,  Joe  ?"  the  captain  bel- 
lowed. "  'Ave  you  quit  takin'  orders 
from  me  ?" 


.Joe  cleared  his  throat,  but  it  was  the 
cook  who  spoke. 

"We-re  pore  men,"  he  said,  "but  there 
ain't  no  law  to  make  us  risk  our  lives 
for  nothink.  If  that  man  comes  aboard 
the  John  Henry,  we'll  'ave  to  go." 

"Wot  nonsense,"  the  skipper  sneered, 
you  'ave  to  die  o'  somethink,  an'  why 
not  the  smallpox  f  Wot's  a  few  sailor- 
men,  more  or  less  ?  Why,  they're  as 
plenty  as  flies." 

"Of  all  the  'ard-'earted  talk,"  mur- 
mured the  cook. 

"I  'ad  some  trouble  gittin'  this  fel- 
ler," went  on  the  captain,  savagely, 
"an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  lose  'im  now — no, 
not  if  'e's  been  exposed  to  a  whole  dic- 
tionary o'  diseases.  To  find  another 
like  'im  would  take  a  day  or  more,  an' 
I  'aven't  even  a  minute  to  spare." 

"It's  unfort'nit  an'  un'appy,"  put  in 
the  cook  :  "it's  come  at  a  very  bad 
time,  an'  it's  'ard  on  all  o'  us.  But  it 
can't  be  'elped.  It's  Providence,  that's 
wot  it  is," 

"Providence  nothink,"  rejoined  the 
skipper,  who  was  no  novice  in  dealing 
with  such  situations.  "Joe,  if  you  pre- 
fers a  trial  fer  mutiny  to  obeyin'  my 
orders,  I'll  go  ashore  for  the  new  'and 
myself." 

He  started  for  the  ship's  boat,  but 
the  cook  planted  himself  in  his  path. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  if  that 
feller  comes  aboard,  me  an'  the  other 
lads  will  'ave  to  leave.  It  ain't  human 
to  arsk  us  to  stay." 

One  glance  at  the  faces  of  the  crew 
told  the  skipper  he  need  expect  no  sj'-m- 
pathy  there. 

"Well,"  he  said  shortly,  "mebbe  you're 
right.  Mebbe  your  lives  are  worth 
somethink,  though  it's  foolish  of  you 
never  to  prove  it  to  me."  He  walked 
to  the  rail  and  addressed  the  smallpox 
victim,  who  was  sitting  dejectedly  on 
the  edge  of  the  pier.  "Go  away,  pore 
feller,"  he  shouted,  "go  away  to  some 
quiet  spot  an'   die."     Then  he  turned  to 
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the  crew,  watch  in  hand.  "We  sails  in 
ten  minutes,"  he  remarked. 

This  announcement  came  as  a  distinct 
shock,  especially  to  the  cook,  who  heard 
it  at  a  time  of  inward  rejoicing  over 
his  apparent  victory. 

"  'Ow  about  the  new  'and  ?"  he  in- 
quired timidly. 

"It's  unfort'nit  an'  un'appy,"  the 
captain  returned,  "but  as  I  said  before 
I  'aven't  time  now  to  look  up  a  new 
man.  We'll  'ave  to  sail  without.  It's 
come  at  a  very  bad  time,  an'  it's  'ard 
on  all  of  us.  But  it  can't  be  'elped.  It's 
Providence,   that's   wot  it   is. 

"Yes,  it'll  be  pretty  'ard  on  us  all,  I 
guess,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
"cause  the  boy'll  'ave  to  do  the  cookin', 
an'  'is  repertory  ain't  large.  Soup  an' 
coffee's  the  extent  o'  Johnny's  pore 
ability,  an'  sometimes  it's  'ard  to  tell 
which  'e  means  fer  which." 

"An'  why  will  Johnny  'ave  to  do  the 
cookin'?"  inquired  the  cook,  haughtily, 
but  with  no  little  anxiety  in  his  tone. 

"Why,"  answered  the  skipper  sweetly, 
"because  you're  goin'  to  take  the  place 
of  the  pore  feller  wot  was  exposed  to 
the  smallpox.  You  can  be  ready  to  take 
your  turn  at  the  wheel  to-night,  along 
with  the  rest." 

The  cook  drew  himself  up  loftily. 

"I'll  take  no  turn  at  no  wheel,"  he 
announced,  in  a  dignified  tone,  "I'll  'ave 
you  know,  sir,  as  'ow  I  shipped  with 
this  vessel  as  cook,  an'  as  'ow  I  intend 
to  stay  cook  to  the  end  o'  this  v'yage. 
I  ain't  been  no  common  sailor  before, 
an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  begin  now." 

"You'll  do  as  I  say,  my  lad,"  return- 
ed the  captain,  warmly,  "dooty  is 
dooty,  an'  when  I  tell  you  to  do  any- 
think,  I  ain't  goin'  to  'ave  any  back 
talk.  You'll  do  your  turn  at  the  wheel, 
or  you'll  do  twelve  months  for  mu- 
tiny." 

"Not  bein'  used  to  the  work  o'  a  or- 
dinary A.  B.,"  said  the  cook,  with 
equal  warmth,  "  'ow  do  you  expect  me 
to  keep  awake  ?    I  arsks  you  that." 

"  'Tain't  none  o'  my  business  'ow  you 
do  it,"  w^as  the  skipper's  short  reply, 
"only  you  gotter  do  it,  that's  all."  And 
he  walked  away. 

A  sulky  crew  sailed  the  John  Henry 
out     of     Plymouth    harbor.     During    the 


remainder  of  that  day  the  cook  went 
about  with  an  ugly  look  on  his  face. 
He  avoided  all  friendly  conversation. 
Speculation  as  to  his  future  course  ran 
high,  but  nothing  could  be  discovered, 
for  when  Joe  Martin  daringly  inquired 
what  his  plan  of  action  might  be,  he 
answered  sharply  : 

"To  do  my  dooty  an'  keep  my  mouth 
shet,  the  same  as  you  ought  to  be  do- 
in'." 

That  night,  a  little  past  midnight, 
the  entire  ship,  from  cabin  to  fore- 
castle, was  aroused  by  a  sharp,  piercing 
whistle.  The  men  leaped  from  their 
bunks  and  started  up  the  companion- 
way.  At  the  top  they  met  the  captain 
and  mate,  clad  in  the  garments  of  sleep, 
and  forming  with  them  a  cautious  pro- 
cession, moved  noiselessly  forward.  In 
a  moment  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
cook,  standing  peacefully  at  the  wheel, 
and  whistling  "God  Save  the  King,"  in 
tones  calculated  to  wake  the  dead  rest- 
ing in  the  churchyards  of  London. 

"Wot's  the  meanin'  o'  this,  cook  "V 
inquired  the  skipper,  very  red  in  the 
face. 

"Wot's  the  meanin'  o'  wot,  sir,"  ask- 
ed the  cook,  innocently. 

"Wot's  your  idee  in  wakin'  up  the  'olc 
ship  in  the  middle  o'  the  night  by  such 
a  ungodly  noise  ?"  said  the  captain, 
even  redder. 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  'ave  disturbed  you, 
cap'n,"  said  the  cook,  calmly,  "but 
bein'  new  at  this  kind  o'  work,  I  'ave 
a  'ard  time  oldin'  my  eyes  open.  An' 
so  I  whistles.     It  keeps  me  awake." 

"I  'ave  no  doubt  it  does,"  said  the 
skipper,  sarcastically,  and  then  starting 
in  enthusiastically,  he  called  the  cook 
all  the  names  he  knew.  The  list  ex- 
hausted, he  tried  his  hand  at  invention, 
with  no  little  success.  Finished  at  last, 
he  turned  sheepishly  to  the  crew,  for  it 
was  plain,  as  the  cook  intimated,  that 
hard  names  were  not  the  equivalent  of- 
sticks  and  stones.  At  a  loss  for  a  plan 
of  further  action,  he  ordered  all  below 
in  a  terrible  voice. 

No  one  slept  that  night  during  the 
cook's  watch.  What  was  worse,  the 
next  night  the  same  piercing  whistle 
roused  crew  and  officers,  and  the  record- 
ing angel's  oath  account  must  have  been 
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in  a  sad  muddle  hy  morning-.  For  some 
time  the  unaccustomed  watcher's  night- 
ly concerts  continued.  The  captain  was 
roaring  mad,  and  the  crew,  while  natur- 
ally delighted  to  see  their  chief  getting 
the  worst  of  something,  had  begun  to 
regret  the  cost  at  which  this  pleasure 
was  bought. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  old  Daniel, 
master  of  plots  and  plans,  took  the  case 
in  hand.  For  several  hours  he  sat 
thinking  in  a  corner  of  the  forecastle, 
repelling  in  surly  tones  the  advances  of 
the  interested  and  anxious.  At  length 
he  announced  to  the  waiting  ones  the 
perfection  of  his  scheme,  and  carried  it 
to  the  skipper  for  approval. 

"Any  think,"  said  that  harassed 
gentleman,  sourly,  "anythink  at  all  jest 
so  it  shets   'im  up." 

Early  that  evening  the  entire  crew, 
together  with  the  cook,  sat  smoking  in 
the  forecastle,  when  Daniel  suddenly 
arose  and  going  over  to  his  chest,  took 
out  an  old  newspaper, 

"I  was  jest  thinkin',"  he  soliloquized, 
softly,  "as  'ow  I  fergot  to  look  over 
that  paper  wot  I  bought  when  I  was  in 
London."  And  sitting  close  to  the 
smoky  lamp,  he  began  to  read. 

"Wot's  the  news  ?"  the  others  inquir- 
ed, but  with  little  show  of  interest. 
Five  years  before  Daniel  had  bought 
that  paper  and  all  save  the  cook  had 
read  the  date  beneath  the  name. 

"Nothin'  much,"  responded  Daniel,  in 
an  off-hand  manner,  "nothin'  but  a  few 
murders  an'  'angin's  an'  the  like." 
Then  suddenly  he  sat  up  very  straight, 
an  excited  look  on  his  face. 

"Wot's  this  ?"  he  said,  so  loudly  they 
all  started.  "  'Ow  lucky,"  he  went  on, 
"  'ow  very  lucky  fer  me  to  come  acrost 
this  at  sich  a  time." 

"Wot  is  it  ?  Read  it,"  they  chorused, 
and  Daniel  began  in  a  roaring  voice  . 

"  'Wot  is  a  very  strange  case  'as  'ap- 
pened  in  the  St.  George  horsepittle.  A 
night  policeman  named  John  Davis  'as 
been  took  there  sufferin'  great  pain  from 
insanity.  Them  wot  lives  on  'is  beat 
say  as  'ow  'e  was  accustomed  to 
whistle  a  well-known  toone  all  durin' 
the  night,  an'  when  them  as  couldn't 
sleep  hollered  at  'im,  'e  only  swore  fer 
answer.   'Is   punishment  fer  this  cruelty 


'as  come.  The  doctors  give  out  as  'ow 
whistlin'  the  same  toone  fer  so  long  'as 
turned  'is  brain.  'E  can't  never  re- 
cover. 'E  leaves  one  wife  and  eight 
children.'  " 

Here  Daniel  glared  fiercely  at  the  cook. 

"Well,"  said  that  gentleman  uneasily, 
"it  seems  to  me  as  'ow  that's  very  pore 
langwidge  fer  a  newspaper." 

Daniel  turned  yellow,  which  was  his 
way  of  blushing.- 

"It's  not  a  very  good  newspaper,"  he 
said,  "an'  besides,  I  'ad  to  change  the 
langwidge  a  bit  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  them  wot's  not  well  eddicated." 

"Indeed,"  returned  the  cook,' shortly, 
"will  ye  be  so  kind  as  to  'and  me  the 
paper,  may  I  arsk  ?" 

Reading  was  not  one  of  the  cook's  ac- 
complishments, and  knowing  this, 
Daniel  willingly  handed  over  the  sheet. 
For  some  moments  cook  studied  it,  all 
the  time  holding  it  upside  down,  as 
Daniel  afterwards  explained  to  the  de- 
lighted crew.  Then  he  thoughtfully  laid 
it  down. 

"Indeed,"  he  said  again,  and  depart- 
ed. 

When  the  cook  had  gone  to  the  galley, 
thej  all  praised  Daniel  until  he  turned 
yellow  again. 

"  'Tain't  nothin',  mates,"  he  modest- 
ly assured  them,  "but  I  think  you'll  find 
that  cook  is  scared  out  o'  'is  cruel  'abit. 
I  arsked  'im  this  arternoon  why  'e  alius 
stuck  to  the  same  toone,  an'  'e  said  'e 
didn't  know  no  other.  In  that  case,  I 
think  as  'ow  we'll  get  our  rest  to- 
night." 

But  in  spite  of  Daniel's  prediction,  the 
cook  did  not  see  fit  to  discontinue  his 
concerts  that  night.  When  the  crew 
met  him  on  deck  the  next  day  they 
spoke  to  him  sadly   concerning  it. 

"Wot  are  you  thinkin'  of,  my  lad?" 
Daniel  inquired.  "  'Ave  you  fergot  your 
missus  an'  the  eight  little  ones  ?  Turn 
back,  we  begs  you,  before  it  is  too 
late." 

"Mebbe  the  insanity  'as  already  got 
a  'old  on  'im  an'  'e  can't  turn  back," 
said  Bill,  pityingly.  "Insanity  is  a 
awful  thing.  I  knowed  a  man  onct  'oo 
'ad  it  ;  'e  thought  'e  was  a  animal  o' 
some  kind  an'  used  to  roar  fearful." 

"The   only   man  I   knowed    'oo    'ad   it 
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thought  'e  was  the  Prince  o'  Wales," 
put  in  Joe  Martin,  "an'  'e  was  alius 
mistakin'  the  fo'c's'le  fer  the  throne 
room  ! " 

"Two  insane  men  'as  come  to  my 
notice,"  said  the  mate,  who  was  stand- 
ing- nearby  with  the  skipper  ;  "one  mis- 
took himself  for  a  hangel,  an'  the  other 
kept  insistin'  the  people  around  'im  was 
articles  o'  food,  an'  tried  to  chew  'em." 
"Insanity  is  a  terrible  thing,"  said 
the  captain,  sorrowfully.  "After  the 
warnin'  you  'ave  'ad,  cook,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  you.  Turn  back,  my  lad,  an' 
save  yourself  from  such  a  awful  fate." 

But  the  cook  was  deaf  to  all  entreat- 
ies. 

That  night,  instead  of  being  roused  by 
the  usual  whistle,  the  crew  were  awak- 
ened by  a  roar  that  seemed  to  shake  the 
entire  ship.  They  rushed  up  the  com- 
panionway  to  the  deck,  and  there  they 
beheld  the  captain  and  mate  backing 
slowly  away  from  the  cook,  who  had  a 
frightened  look  on  his  face. 

"I'm  the  British  lion,  that's  wot  I 
am,"  he  shouted,  stopping  between  each 
word  for  a  roar,  "I'm  a  lion  an'  I'm 
goin'  to  eat  you,  cap'n.  It'll  be  a 
tough  meal,  but  I  think  as  'ow  I  can 
stand  it." 

"Wot's  that  ?"  said  the  skipper,  roar- 
ing in  his  turn. 

"I'm  a  hangel,"  continued  the  cook, 
suddenly  very  quiet,  "see  my  wings.  I'm 
goin'  to  liy." 

"If  you're  a  hangel,  all  I  can  say  is 
you're  out  o'  place  on  this  vessel,"  said 
the  captain. 

"I   ain't   no   hangel,"    cook   went    on, 

haughtily,   "I'm  the  Prince  o'  Wales—" 

"Ain't    you    overdoin'     it  a  bit,     my 

lad  ?"     put    in  the  mate,  but  the  cook 

made  a  leap  for  him. 

"You're  the  king,"  he  shouted,  "an' 
I'm  goin'  to  kill  you  'So  I  can  'ave  the 
throne." 

"Be  careful."  said  the  skipper,  "be 
careful  there  !" 

"Look  out,  old  'am  sandwich," 
shrieked  the  cook,  turning  on  him,  "if 
you  was  a  piece  o'  pie,  I'd  eat  you." 

With  that  he  fastened  himself  on  the 
mate. 

"You're  buttered  'ardtack,"  he  cried, 
"an'  it's  my  meal  time." 


The  captain  pulled  him  off. 
"Wot's  the  meanin'  o'  this  nonsense  ?" 
he   asked,    angrily.     "Go    an'    take  your 
place  at  the  wheel." 

"Wot,"  shouted  the  cook,  "d'ye  want 
a  ravin'  maniac  steerin'  this  ship  ?  I'm 
insane,  that's  wot  I  am.  Whistlin'  one 
toone   'as  turned  my  brains." 

"You're  a  liar,"  roared  the  skipper. 

"  'Old  on,"  said  the  cook,  flaring  up, 
"I  ain't  no  fool,  an'  I  guess  I  know 
when  I'm  insane." 

"You've  as  sane  a  mind  as  wot  I 
'ave,"   said  the  captain. 

"Mebbe,"  returned  the  madman,  sar- 
castically, "mebbe.  But  that  ain't  say- 
in'   much." 

The  skipper's  face  changed,  and  the 
crew  waited  for  him  to  knock  the  cook 
down.  But  he  suddenly  controlled  him- 
self. 

"We  warned  you  that  this  would 
'appen,"  he  said  sadly,  "but  you  would 
not  'eed  us." 

"I'm  a  hangel,"   said  the  cook. 

"George,"  went  on  the  captain,  turn- 
ing to  the  mate,  "I'm  afraid  we'll  'ave 
to  put  the  pore  creature  in  irons  till  the 
end  o'  the  v'y'ge,  when  we  can  'and  'im 
over  to  a  horsepittle  to  experiment  on. 
I  think  the  hold  is  the  safest  place  to 
keep  'im." 

The  cook  turned  pale. 

"I'm  a  lion,"  he  said,  softly,  "an'  a 
hangel.  I'm  kinder  dazed  like.  Where 
am  I  ?"  And  then  he  added,  a  bit  too 
hastily,   "There,   I  feel  much  better." 

"No  you  don't,  pore  lad,"  said  the 
captain,  pityingly,  "you  onl>  think  you 
do.  Them  wot's  insane  never  knows 
'ow  they  feel." 

"I  ain't  insane — any  more,"  said  the 
cook. 

"You  think  you  ain't,"  replied  the 
skipper,  helping  the  mate  to  lift  the 
hatch  over  the  hold,  "them  wot's  in- 
sane alius  say  they  ain't.  Ghuck  'im 
down,  mate.  Pore,  un'appy  wretch  ! 
Pore  feller  !  An'  see  that  the  hatch  is 
well  fastened,   George." 

The  next  morning  the   skipper  opened 

the  hatch  a  few  inches  and  let  down  a 

bott:e  of  water  and  some  hardtack  into 

the  hold. 

"Good  mornin',  pore  lunatic,"  he  said. 
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"Is  this  all  I  gets  ?"  inquired  the 
cook,  anxiously. 

"That's  all,"  said  the  captain,  "I 
read  in  a  book  that  it's  best  not  to 
overfeed  insane  people,  an'  I'm  not  one 
to  do  anythink  wot's  wrong." 

Then  he  closed  the  hatch  to  shut  off 
the  awful  noise  coming  up  from  below. 

"Wot  if  he  should  mistake  the  ship 
fer  a  tupenny  bun,  an'  eat  it  ?"  said  the 
mate,  smiling. 

"Or  wot  if  he  should  think  the  sea 
was  a  'ot  chocolate,  an'  drink  it  ?" 
said  the  skipper,   smiling  back. 

For  two  days  the  captain  kept  the 
cook  in  the  hold,  letting  dcjwn  his  bread 
and  water  at  each  meal-time.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day  he  came  and  took 
off  the  hatch. 


"An'  'ow  is  the  insane  man  to- 
night ?"  he  inquired  pleasantly. 

"Much  better,  thankee,"  came  a  meek 
voice  from  below.. 

"Wot  does  'e  feel  like  now,"  asked  the 
captain,  "a  lion,  a  hangel,  or  the 
Prince  o'  Wales  ?" 

"  'E  feels  like  'imself  again,"  came 
an  even  meeker  voice. 

"That's  good,"  said  the  skipper,  "an' 
does  'e  feel  as  though  'e  would  like  to 
take  a  bite  out  o'  'is  cap'n  ?" 

"No,  sir,  the  very  sight  o'  'is  cap'n 
makes  'im  sick." 

"Wot  ?"  roared  the  skipper. 

"Viewed  as  provisions,  I  mean,  o' 
course,"  said  the  cook,  very  hastily. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  skipper,  "  'e 
may  come  on  deck." 


Is  There  Room  for  You  ? 


It  is,  no  doubt,  infinitely  more  difficult  to  start  a 
new  business  of  any  kind  to-day  than  it  was. 

But  it  is  only  a  difference  in  form,  not  in  sub- 
stance. 

It  is  infinitely  easier  for  a  young  practical  man 
of  ability  to  obtain  an  interest  in  existing  firms 
than    it    has    ever    been. 

The  doors  have  not  been  closed  on  ability  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  swing  easier  upon  their  hinges. 
Capital  is  not  requisite.  Family  influence,  as  be- 
fore,    passes    for    nothing. 

Real  ability,  the  capacity  for  doing  things,  never 
was  so  eagerly  searched  for  as  now,  and  never 
commanded    such    rewards. 

The  law  which  concentrates  so  many  industries 
and  commercial  affairs  in  a  few  great  factories  or 
firms,  contains  within  itself  another  law  not  less 
imperious. 

These  vast  concerns  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
ducted   by     salaried    emploj^es. 

No  great  business  of  any  kind  can  score  an 
unusually  brilliant  and  permanent  success  which  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  practical  men  pecuniarily  in- 
terested   in    its    results. 


The  Tin  Trolley  Car 

BY    RALPH    BERGENGREN    IN    THE    METROPOLITAN    MAGAZINE 

Emmanuel  Eaton  »peculated  in  stocks  with  the  usual  results.  He  was  about  to  utilize  his  wife's 
mc  ey  to  regaiu  the  lost  thousam  s  when  his  attenti  n  was  drawn  to  his  infant  son  who,  uncoiiscious 
of  doing  wrong,  had  taken  his  father's  mont-y  to  purchase  a  toy  motor.  This  reminded  the  father  of 
the  wrong  btep  he  was  about  to  take  and  thus  deterred  him  from  committing  the  error. 


SITUATED  in  the  centre  of  Harway, 
Massachusetts,  Eaton's  Pharmacy, 
as  the  approaching  pedestrian 
might  read  the  name  on  the  gilded  mor- 
tar and  pestle  overhanging  its  doorway, 
did  a  fairly  remunerative  business. 
Drugs  are  almost  inevitably  remunera- 
tive, a  soda  fountain  even  more  so,  and 
for  the  holiday  trade,  always  an  import- 
ant asset  in  his  yearly  profits,  Em- 
manuel Eaton  successfully  dispensed  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  combs,  ra- 
zors, fancy  soaps,  and  toilet  knick- 
knacks  in  general.  A  prosperous  mer- 
chant of  remedies  nicely  calculated  to 
relieve  man  or  beast,  a  skilful  com- 
pounder of  prescriptions,  learned  in 
Latin,  and  reinforced  on  occasion  by  a 
certain  bulky  volume  that  little  Em- 
manuel, Jr.,  already  regarded  with  awe 
as  the  repository  of  miraculous  secrets, 
Emmanuel  Eaton  was  as  much  a  part 
of  Harway  as  the  railway  station  or  the 
small  cluster  of  shoe  factories  that  had 
grown  up  just  within  the  town  limits. 
On  Saturday  nights  the  workers  in  these 
factories  took  their  pleasure  promenad- 
ing the  main  street  of  the  town  and  the 
cigar  and  soda  business  especially  pros- 
pered. On  these  busy  evenings  little 
Emmanuel  was  put  to  bed  early — at 
least  he  vanished  to  those  higher  re- 
gions over  the  store  where  Mrs.  Eaton 
kept  house.  But  on  other  nights  the  oc- 
casional visitor  was  often  entertained 
by  his  presence.  The  tops  of  the  long 
glass  cases  made  an  admirable  play- 
ground on  which  processions  of  cork 
stoppers  marched  gallantly — a  very  army 
of  them,  the  big  stoppers  pompously  in 
the  van  and  the  little  stoppers  bringing 
up  the  end  of  the  procession  far  along 
the  counter.  And  on  these  evenings, 
Emmanuel,  Sr.,  read  the  daily  paper  in 
his  revolving  chair  behind  the  prescrip- 
tion desk,  or  emerged  to  make  an  oc- 
casional sale  or  gossip  with  a  chance 
caller. 
It   was   all   very   old-fashioned,    primi- 


tive even  to  the  cash  drawer,  with  its 
circular  compartments  for  small  change, 
and  its  long  compartments  for  bills. 
But  Harway  itself  was  primitive.  The 
grocer,  to  be  sure,  had  a  cash  register, 
on  which  his  clerks  thumped  like  piano 
players  whenever  they  sold  even  five 
cents'  worth  of  sugar.  The  telephone 
had  only  recently  been  introduced  ;  this 
invention  Emmanuel  Eaton  had  adopted 
as  he  had  earlier  adopted  the  electric 
light  ;  he  believed  in  progress — the  more 
so  since  his  marriage,  somewhat  past 
the  usual  accredited  heydey  of  the  blood, 
to  the  young  woman  who  for  many 
years  had  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  before  coming  into  a  small 
inheritance.  On  the  immutable  design 
of  Providence  in  this  union,  Emmanuel, 
vTr.,  was  the  visible  sign  and  tokeji. 

To-night,  however,  father  and  son 
were  far  more  widely  separated  than  by 
the  length  of  the  shiny  glass  showcase. 
The  cork  stopper  soldiers  marched  as 
usual  in  solid  phalanx  across  its  smooth 
surface,  but  the  little  boy's  thoughts 
were  busy  with  an  unexpected  rebuff — a 
thing  unheard  of — the  refusal  of  a  per- 
fectly natural  request.  The  cork  bri- 
gade marched  waveringly,  their  ordered 
ranks  arranged  with  but  a  half-hearted 
generalship,  and  seen  through  a  mist  of 
rebellious  tears.  As  if  a  feller  could  be 
expected  to  play  all  the  time  with  just 
cork  stoppers.  They  might  do  for  pass- 
engers in  a  trolley  car,  and  for  people 
waiting  to  get  on  when  the  car  stopped, 
and  for  a  conductor  and  a  motorman— 
but  you  couldn't  play  that  without  hav- 
ing a  trolley  car. 

Emmanuel,  Jr.,  stopped  arranging  his 
soldiers  and  drummed  listlessly  on  the 
showcase.  Outside  a  real  trolley  car 
crashed  through  the  lighted  space  in 
front  of  the  shop  ;  its  bells  jangled  de- 
liciously  and  sparks  flew  vividly  from 
the  trolley.  Emmanuel,  Jr.,  of  course, 
had  no  wish  to  own  a  real  trolley  car, 
but   in     imagination      he     flattened  his 
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round  nose  against  the  window  pane  of 
Mam  Pritchett's  toy  shop,  and  saw  the 
unattainable  glories  of  a  tin  trolley 
car.  Two  irrepressible  tears  formed  in 
his  blue  eyes  and  fell,  like  the  first  hint 
of  a  summer  shower,  on  the  glass  show- 
case. But  Emmanuel,  Jr.,  was  made 
of  sterner  stuff  than  weeps  at  a  trage- 
dy. He  kicked  himself  mentally  and  re- 
sumed marshalling  his  regiments.  But 
it  was  an  unexplainablj''  mean  parent 
who  wouldn't  buy  his  boy  that  trolley 
car,  who  had  not  only  refused,  but  re- 
fused with  surprising,  altogether  unac- 
countable harshness.  Had  Emmanuel 
been  a  real  general  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  led  his  arm>  to  a  revo- 
lution. 

Mr.  Eaton,  in  his  revolving  chair  be- 
hind the  prescription  desk,  laid  down 
his  newspaper  and  took  up  a  letter.  Tt 
was  an  official,  businesslike  paper  and 
bore  the  heading,  "Tigre  and  Crowe, 
Bankers  and  Brokers."  He  read  it  seri- 
ously, knitting  his  brows  thoughtfully, 
his  blue  eyes,  the  same  shade  of  blue  as 
hisT  little  son's,  following  the  few  lines 
with  pitiful  anxiety.  Additional  mar- 
gins— so  the  note  brusquely  intimated— 
were  necessary  to  protect  certain  trades 
that  Mr.  Emmanuel  Eaton  had  made 
through  the  medium  of  Messr^s.  Tigre 
and  Crowe.  Additional  margins  !  Em- 
manuel Eaton  opened  the  prescription 
desk  and  removed  a  sheet  of  paper  cov- 
ered with  figures.  Patiently,  with  a 
dull  pencil,  he  went  over  the  figures, 
cursing  Messrs.  Tigre  and  Crowe  in  his 
heart.  He  remembered  the  hesitation 
with  which  he  had  first  sent  for  their 
"Hints  to  Investors"  and  "Daily  Mar- 
ket Letter."  The  bold  dash  of  courage 
with  which  he  had  given  them  his  first 
order  to  execute  ;  the  elation  of  suc- 
cess ;  the  next  order  ;  the  succeeding 
ups  and  downs  of  his  petty  speculative 
enterprises.  Not  even  his  wife  knew  of 
them  ;  fortune  was  to  be  kept  concealed 
as  a  surprise  for  her.  Again  he  went 
methodically  up  and  down  the  row  of 
figures.  And  now  nothing  was  left— 
but  her  own  inheritance.  If  he  borrow- 
ed a  little,  only  a  fraction  of  that— it 
would  provide  the  additional  margin.  A 
little  luck  to-morrow,  and  he  could  iiiiit 
even,  and  be  done  with  stock  markets 
forever.    The  temptation  grew    as      he 


pondered  it.  Part  of  his  wife's  money 
was  in  his  own  bank,  in  his  own  name  ; 
she  had  insisted  on  putting  it  there  ;  it 
had  been  her  way  of  showing  her  perfect 
confidence  in  her  husband,  and  she  had 
said  laughingly  that  there  was  not 
enough  of  it  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
her  to  open  a  separate  bank  account. 

Emmanuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  marched  his 
cork  stopper  brigades  solidly  across  the 
showcase.  He  had  forgotten  the  tin 
trolley  car,  but  now  and  then,  even  in 
the  midst  of  war's  alarms,  he  sighed 
solemnly.  Regiment  after  regiment  do- 
filed  bravely  ;  Washington,  Lincoln, 
General  Grant  _  and  Admiral  Dewey 
marched  side  by  side  against  Cornwallis 
and  Aguinaldo.  More  troops  were  ne- 
cessary. The  small  boj'  climbed  down 
from  the  high  stool  on  which  he  super- 
intended the  manoeuvres.  He  went  back 
to  the  square  drawers  that  contained 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  corks. 

In  this  case  of  drawers  one  was  a 
different    shape    from    the    others.  It 

caught  Emmanuel,  Jr.'s,  attention. 
Suddenly  the  memory  of  the  tin  trolley 
car  came  back  to  him  overwhelmingly  ; 
somebody  else  was  sure  to  see  it  and 
buy  it  ;  perhaps  it  was  gone  already. 
He  glanced  toward  his  father,  but  the 
apothecary's  head  was  bent  over  a  small 
narrow  book  in  which  he  was  writing. 

Emmanuel,  Jr.,  opened  the  drawer 
that  was  different.  He  stood  on  tiptoe 
and  peeped  into  it.  There  were  round 
receptacles  in  which  were  dimes,  quar- 
ters, nickels,  pennies  ;  long,  narrow  re- 
ceptacles, in  which  were  a  few  bank 
notes.  Impulsively  the  small  boy  reach- 
ed out  a  fat  thumb  and  forefinger  and 
removed  a  bill  from  the  top  of  the  pile 
— a  wonderful  piece  of  paper  that  would 
surely  be  accepted  by  Mam  Pritchett  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  tin  trolley  car.  He 
closed  the  drawer  silently  and  climbed 
back  on  his  high  stool  with  a  hand  full 
of  cork  stoppers.  Mechanically  he  be- 
gan arranging  his  new  battalions,  but 
the  game  no  longer  interested  him.  Sup- 
pose somebody  should  have  bought  the 
tin  trolley  car  ? 

Mam  Pritchett  (as  the  school  children 
called  her)  opened  her  shop  next 
morning  at  the  usual  hour— that  is  to 
say,  she  unlocked  the  door,  and,  attun- 
ing her  ear  to  catch  any  faint  tinkle  of 
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the  alarm  bell  ateached  to  it,  returned 
cheerfully  to  her  breakfast.  In  such  so- 
ciety as  she  frequented  Mrs.  Pritchett 
was  known  as  a  widow  woman  ;  the 
bones  of  the  late  Mr.  Pritchett  slumber- 
ed in  ocean  depths  ;  his  "relic,"  as  she 
was  fond  of  styling  herself,  had  drifted 
inland,  come  to  anchor  in  Harway,  and 
adopted  a  precarious  commerce  in 
sweets,  toys  and  the  various  articles, 
such  as  a  spool  of  cotton  or  a  package 
of  needles,  that  the  best  ordered  house- 
hold sometimes  needs  in  a  hurry.  But 
the  public  school  just  opposite  her  was 
her  salvation  and  chief  dependence. 

Emmanuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  glued  his  nose 
to  the  ding-y  pane  through  which  Mam 
Pritchett  displayed  her  commercial  se- 
ductions. It  was  there— the  tin  trolley 
car.  One  hand  doubled  up  in  his 
trousers'  pocket,  he  pushed  vigorously 
against  the  door  of  the  shop.  The  bell 
rang  violently.  The  small  boy  looked 
up  and  met  the  grim  gaze  of  Mam  Prit- 
chett looking  down  at  him.  The  dame 
leaned  far  over  the  counter. 

"Well,  little  man  ?"  said  Mam  Pritch- 
ett, sharply.  "Speak  up  and  be  bright 
about  it."  Her  aspect  terrified  Em- 
manuel. It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  done  business  with  a  sailor's  relic. 
But  he  found  his  voice  after  a  moment. 

"Pleath,  mam,"  he  said,  hesitatingly, 
"do  they  thell  twolley  cars  for  one  dol- 
lar !" 

Mrs.  Pritchett  might  have  responded 
without  prevarication  that  they  sold 
them  for  less.  The  sight  of  the  bill, 
tightly  grasped  in  the  chubby,  brown 
hand,  aroused  her  suspicions  ;  but  she 
thrust  them  behind  her  bravely. 

"They  d*o  so,  young  man,"  she  re- 
turned, grimly,  stiffening  her  bent  back 
and  lumbering  to  the  window.  Em- 
manuel's eyes  followed  her  as  she  leaned 
far  over  and  fished  out  the  trolley  car, 
carefully  dusting  it  with  her  apron. 
No  dusting,  however,  could  remove  the 
fly  specks  that  spotted  it,  invisible  to 
the  esthetic  eye  of  the  new  owner.  The 
trolley  car  vanished  into  a  brown  paper 
parcel  ;  the  dollar  bill  vanished  into 
Mam  Pritchett's  capacious  pocket.  In  a 
small  way  Emmanuel  Eaton,  Jr.,  had 
become  a  trust. 

Meanwhile  Emmanuel  Eaton,  Sr.,  had 
wrestled  with  his  own  temptation,   and 


the  temptation  had  thrown  him.  A  let- 
ter addressed  in  his  cramped  handwrit- 
ing to  Messrs.  Tigre  and  Crow,  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  lay  stamped  and 
ready  for  the  mail  on  the  prescription 
desk.  It  had  not  been  posted,  for  here 
conscience  was  making  her  last  strug- 
gle. But  it  remained  a  mere  matter  of 
putting  on  his  Panama  hat  and  stepping 
out  to  the  letter  box.  After  all,  re- 
peated Mr.  Eaton  to  himself,  things 
were  not  so  bad  as  they  might  have 
been  ;  the  store  was  intact,  and  even  if 
the  little  fortune  it  had  made  for  him 
in  the  past  years  had  become  as  thin 
air  and  vanished;  the  market  must 
change  and  then  he  could  put  back  the 
cheque  he  had  just  drawn  on  his  wife's 
account,  and  nobody  would  be  the 
wiser.  "Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,"  he  muttered  in  a  fine  glow  of 
courage,  such  a  feeling  he  imagined  as 
must  sometimes  have  been  felt  by  that 
great  man,  Napoleon.  He  took  down 
his  hat,  dropped  the  letter  into  his 
pocket,  remarked  to  his  one  clerk  that 
he  was  going  out  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  about  for  Emmanuel,  Jr.  The 
boy  had  wanted  something  yesterday— 
what  was  it  ;  oh,  yes,  a  tin  trolley  car 
that  they  had  seen  in  the  ridiculous  toy 
shop  of  Mrs.  Pritchett.  Well,  he  should 
have  it.  The  boy  was  a  good  boy  ;  in 
a  year  or  two  he  must  be  going  to 
school  and  then  to  college. 

"Emmanuel,"  called  Mr.  Eaton,  look- 
ing toward  the  showcase,  behind  which 
he  had  seen  his  young  hopeful  disappear 
a  few  minutes  earlier,  "Emmanuel  !" 

There  was  no  answer.  Mr.  Eaton 
went  behind  the  showcase.  There  was 
one  corner,  near  the  window,  where  Em- 
mauel,  Jr.,  had  made  for  himself  a 
"cubby-house."  Mr.  Eaton  approached 
it  on  tiptoe. 

Emmanuel,  Jr.,  sat  in  his  cubby- 
house.  His  legs  were  crossed  under 
him.  A  crowd  of  impatient  cork  stop- 
pers thronged  the  floor,  waiting  for  the 
tin  trolley  car.  Tke  two  largest  cork 
stoppers  in  Eaton's  Pharmacy  graced 
its  platform,  the  one  as  conductor,  the 
other  as  "motoryman."  Along  the 
seats  sat  other  cork  stoppers,  big  and 
little  ;  they  regarded  each  other  with 
the  same  air  of  rapt  interest  as  do 
real   passengers   in   a   real   trolley    car. 
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The  car  ran  madly  across  the  floor  ;  it 
stopped  opposite  Mr.  Eaton's  feet  as 
he  stood  looking  gravely  down  at  it, 
like  a  giant  lost  in  a  world  of  cork 
stoppers.  Emmanuel,  Jr.,  looked  slow- 
ly up,  past  the  baggy  trousers,  past  the 
striped  seersucker  vest,  past  the  neat 
bow  tie,  past  the  thin  beard,  and  into 
the  blue  eyes  of  his  parent.  The  two 
stared  at  each  other. 

"Emmanuel,"  said  his  father,  "what 
is  this,  my  son  ?" 

Emmanuel  hesitated. 

"It's — it's  a  twolley  car,"  he  said, 
slowly.  All  the  fun  of  having  a  trolley 
car  had  vanished.  It  left  a  blank, 
something  painful,  the  sense  of  that 
emptiness  of  life  that  a  child  feels  after 
the  last  moments  of  the  Christmas  tree. 
"It's— it's  a  twolley  car,"  he  repeated, 
with  an  unmistakable  break  in  his 
youthful  treble. 

"So  it  appears,"  said  Emmanuel, 
Sr.  "So  it  appears.  Where  did  you  get 
it?" 

"I  got  it  for  a  one  dollar,"  said  Em- 
manuel, Jr.  Suddenly  he  put  his  arm 
around  his  father's  baggy  trousers.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  look  his  father  in 
the  face,  but  the  old  trousers  were  com- 
forting. He  clutched  them  tight  with 
his  chubby   fingers,   trying     in     vain    to 


hold  the  grip  while  his  father  bent  over 
and  loosened  it,  gently  disengaging  the 
hugging   figure,    and   kneeling   beside   it. 

"Was  it  your  money  ?"  he  asked,  lift- 
ing his  son's  face.  "My  son,  was  it 
your  money  ?' 

"No-o,"  sobbed  the  youngster.  "I 
tooked  it.  I  tooked  it  out  of  the  funny 
drawer.  I  don't  want  the  twolley  car 
any  more,  father.  Indeed,  I  don't  want 
the  twolley  car." 

Mr.  Eaton  caressed  him,  smoothing 
his  head,  wondering  what  kind  of  pun- 
ishment he  could  invent  to  meet  this 
situation.  His  son  a  thief  ?  He  held 
the  boy  closer,  as  if  instinctively 
tecting  him  from  temptation. 

"Xo,  my  boy,"  he  said,  gently 
is  better  not  to  have  a  trolley  car  than 
to  get  it  with  somebody  else's  money." 
He  stopped.  On  the  floor  beside  him  lay 
the  white  envelope  he  had  addressed  to 
Tigre  and  Crowe.  He  picked  it  up 
quickly  and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket. 

"I  think  we  had  better  go  and  lay  the 
matter  before  your  mother,"  he  said, 
quieth.  'Come  on,  Mr.  Boy.  We  both 
have  something  to  tell  her." 

And  as  he  passed  the  prescription 
desk  he  took  the  white  envelope  from 
his  pocket  and  tore  it  into  many  pieces. 
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Some  Things  to  Learn 


Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better  than  medi- 
cine. 

Learn  to  attend  strictly  to  your  own  business — a  very 
important  point. 

Learn  how  to  tell  a  story.  A  well-told  story  is  as 
welcome  as  a  sunbeam   in  a  sickroom. 

Learn  to  stop  grumbling.  If  you  cannot  see  any  good 
in  this  world,  keep  the  bad  to  yourself. 

Learn  to  keep  your  own  troubles  to  yourself.  The 
world  is  too  busy  to  care  for  your  ills  and  sorrows. 

Learn  to  hide  your  aches  and  pains  under  a  pleasant 
smile.  No  one  wants  to  know  if  you  have  the  earache, 
headache,    or   rheumatism. 


The  Doukhobors  of  Canada 

BY    K.    L.    SMITH    IN    THE    CRAFTSMAN 

A  community  of  Siberian  exiles  which  is  being  brought  to  great  financial  prosperity  by  Peter 
Verigin,  a  Rus<sian  captain  of  industry. 


THE  Doukhobors  in  Canada,  or 
Universal  Community  of  Chris- 
tian Brotherhood — as  their  leader, 
Peter  Verigin,  while  still  in  Siberia, 
suggested  that  they  be  called— have  now 
forty-four  separate  villages,  with  one  to 
two  hundred  people  in  a  village,  and  re- 
present a  prosperous  form  of  communi- 
ty life.  When  they  came  to  America 
they  had  nothing.  To-day  they  have 
land,  horses,  food  laid  up  for  emergen- 
cies, twenty  threshing  outfits,  six  flour 
iniMs  and  five  lumber  mills.  They  also 
have  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop 
in  every  village,  and  run  a  large  brick- 
yard. Fifteen  steam  ploughs  break'  up 
the  land  quickly.  The  possession  of 
these  labor-saving  devices  is  said  by 
those  who  know  Peter  Verigin,  to  be 
an  example  of  his  adroitness.  One  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Doukhobors  is  to  care 
for  animals,  and  when  they  suggested  it 
was  wrong  to  work  horses  in  this  way, 
their  leader  instanlly  improved  the  op- 
portunity by  advising  the  use  of  steam 
ploughs.  The  people  are  natural  tillers 
of  tlie  soil.  They  like  village  life,  have 
been  for  centuries  accustomed  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  are  indefatigable 
workers.  Their  only  holidays  are  the 
Sabbath  and  Christmas.  Easter  Day 
is  not  observed,  "for  Christ  is  ever  re- 
•surrected  in  every   man's  heart." 

The  growth  of  the  Canadian  Doukho- 
bt)rs  is  amazing  to  anyone  who  has 
known  their  history  from  the  start. 
l''ive  years  ago  six  thousand  of  these 
people  came  to  this  country  with  no- 
thing but  strong  hearts  and  willing 
hands.  They  were  poor,  not  one  in 
five  hundi'ed  could  speak  English  ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  Canadian  customs,  and 
for  two  centuries  had  been  oppressed  ; 
their  property  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
fiscated, their  women  ill-treated  and 
their  leaders  condemned  to  Siberian 
mines.  To-day  they  are  one  of  the  most 
interesting  communities  existing  in  the 
world.     They  do  business  on  modern  and 


approved  methods,  they  issue  financial 
statements,  have  co-operative  stores, 
buy  necessities  at  wholesale,  and  are 
rapidly  taking  advantage  of  those  usa- 
ges and  customs  of  civilization  which 
do  not  conflict  with  their  religious  be- 
lief. 

Without  doubt  this  change  of  attitude 
is  largely  due  to  Verigin,  who  is  a 
veritable  captain  ol  industry,  well  cal- 
culated to  be  a  leader,  and  tactful  in 
persuading  his  people  to  adopt  new 
labor-saving  devices  and  progressive 
measures.  No  one  can  see  Verigin  with- 
out being  impressed  by  the  man's  cap- 
abilities and  the  conviction  that  he  is  a 
remarkable  character.  He  is  an  active 
manager,  a  worker  as  well  as  director, 
and  though  it  is  impossible  outside  the 
sect  to  discover  his  tribal  or  hereditary 
rigiit  to  lead,  or  to  understand  their  be- 
lief in  his  divine  origin — which  many  of 
his  followers  affirm — every  one  who  sees 
Verigin  is  convinced  of  his  power  and  in- 
fluence among  the  Doukhobors. 

Whatever  his  life  may  have  been  in' 
youth.  Of  however  he  obtained  his  pre- 
sent position  as  head  of  this  sect,  to- 
day he  is  physically  and  mentally  well 
equipped  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  He  is 
fully  six  feet  in  height,  broad  shoulder- 
ed, deep  chested,  well  built.  He  has  a 
swarthy  complexion,  a  strong  but  kind 
face,  wears  a  moustache  and  his  hair 
is  growing  thin.  His  personal  appear- 
ance is  pleasing,  but  it  is  his  mentalitj'^ 
and  ability  to  guide  the  ignorant  Douk- 
hobors that  arouses  admiration.  He 
came  to  Canada  when  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  with  their  new  life 
hardly  started,  their  settlements  scarce- 
ly formed,  and  disintegration  imminent. 
With  triumphant  bugle  call  he  rallied 
his  army  and  led  it  to  victory.  Verigin 
reveals  in  his  conversation  a  bright, 
keen,  active  mind,  fully  competent  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  his  people. 
Though  he  speaks  frankly,  one  is  con- 
scious     that  he  speaks  with  discretion. 
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and  keeps  in  reserve  what  he  may  think 
it  unwise  to  impart.  He  is  well  read., 
masterful  without  being:  arro'gant,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  tactful.  After 
meeting  him  one  does  not  wonder  at  his 
power  \ind  influence,  nor  at  its  lasting 
through  the  yeaus  that  he  was  in  cap- 
tivity. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  Doukhobor  doc- 
trines are  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
this  young  man.  who  managed  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  people  while  in  Si- 
beria. Possessing  some  education  when 
he  was  banished,  he  met  followers  of 
Tolstoi  early  in  his  prison  life,  and  from 
them,  from  reading  the  philosopher's 
works,  and  from  direct  communication 
with  the  Russian  sage,  he  became  im- 
bued with  Tolstoi's  ideas  and  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance.  As  a  result  ho 
sent  messages  by  Doukhobors  who  man- 
aged to  keep  in  communication  with 
him,  and  advised  his  followers  not  to 
carr>  arms,  to  give  up  meat,  not  to  use 
intoxicants  or  tobacco,  and  to  live  a 
community  life.  As  most  of  these  pre- 
cepts were  in  accord  with  the  former 
teachings  of  the  sect"^  his  suggestions 
were  readily  accepted  by  his  devoted 
people. 

Verigin  reached  Canada,  after  his  re- 
lease from  Siberia,  at  a  critical  time. 
It  was  just  after  "the  pilgrimage" 
when  the  Doukhobors  had  left  home, 
stock,  and  all  belongings  behind  and 
started  toward  Winnipeg.  The  results 
of  this,  to  others,  crazy  movement,  are 
well  known.  The  Canadian  Government 
was  obliged  to  interfere,  the  mounted 
police  saved  the  horses  and  cattle  from 
starvation,  and  by  persuasion  and  force 
the  deluded  people  were  sent  back  to 
their  villages.  At  the  time  they  ac- 
counted for  the  hegira  by  saying  they 
took  the  Bible  literally,  and  "did  not 
Christ  say  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  and  that  material  things  were 
of  no  account  ?"  Whatever  the  cause  of 
this  peculiar  psychic-religious  mania, 
whether  it  was  sincere,  or,  as  some  af- 
firm, an  effort  to  meet  Verigin,  who 
they  had  heard  would  reach  them  about 
that  time,  the  fact  remains  that  since 
the  advent  of  their  leader  these  Rus- 
sian peasants  have  made  only  one  simi- 
lar attempt  at  a  pilgrimage,  and  that 
was  promptly  stopped  by   Verigin. 


On  reaching  Canada,  Verigin  organ- 
ized the  disrupted  com m»uni ties,  put 
them  on  a  paying  basis,  acting  with 
promptness  and  decision.  The  Doukho- 
bors, perhaps  from  long  persecution, 
are  a  silent  people  and  reluctant  to  tell 
how  they  are  governed  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  Verigin  has  an  immense 
power  over  them,  that  the  expect  to  do 
as  he  suggests,  and  that  they  recognize 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  follow  his 
advice.  There  is  no  doubt  but  his  task 
is  a  hard  one,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
he  has  approached  it  tactfully.  <  'an- 
adian  lands  are  rich,  well  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  the  Doukhobors  ov^n 
fine  tracts.  Since  their  leader  has  suc- 
ceeded in  centralizing  their  labor  and 
holding  the  men  together,  their  lands 
have  become  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  Northwest.  That  he  is  cap- 
able of  handling  the  six  thousand  peas- 
ants, manj-  of  whom  do  not  read  or 
write,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  the  confusion  and  waste  that 
greeted  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  face 
of  discouragements,  such  as  neglected 
cattle  and  the  destruction  of  food  and 
clothing,  in  one.  year  after  assuming  the 
helm  he  was  able  to  present  a  report 
far  from  discouraging,  and  systematic 
in  every  detail. 

When  Veregin  reached  his  fanatical 
countrymen,  he  persuaded  them  to 
choose  capable  men  for  a  community 
council,  to  continue  their  self-govern 
ment,  and  to  select  a  certain  number 
of  men  besides  himself  to  be  head  of  af- 
fairs. In  this  way  he  obtained  the  ad 
vice  of  those  familiar  with  conditions, 
and  was  able  to  appoint  a  competent 
corps  of  assistants.  Each  man  does  his 
share  toward  the  property  getting,  and 
even  the  children  earn  money  by  dig- 
ging roots  and  herbs,  and  turn  it  into 
the  exchequer.  Verigin  is  custodian  of 
the  public  trust,  and"  by  his  practical 
methods,  high  ideals  and  understand- 
ing of  his  people's  peculiarities,  has  so 
far  proven  himself  more  than  worthy. 
As  there  are  so  many  Doukhobors,  it  is 
evident  they  can  provide  largely  for 
themselves  without  outside  help.  They 
buy  at  wholesale,  grind  their  own  flour, 
and  in  every  possible  way  conduct  busi- 
ness so  that  financial  returns  will  come 
back  to.  them  instead  of  to   other   par- 
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ties.  In  this  way,  and  with  a  commit- 
tee attending  to  the  community  funds, 
they  have  developed  the  largest  experi- 
ment in  pure  communism  that  has  ever 
been  attempted. 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  of  the 
present  success  of  this  community  life 
than  a  glance  at  one  of  the  reports 
handed  in  at  a  general  meeting.  Two 
men  and"  one  woman  delegate  are  al- 
ways sent  from  each  village,  as  well  as 
the  men  who  hold  offices  in  the  settle- 
ment. The  meeting  is  opened  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  ends  with  the  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  but  the  business  ques- 
tions are  discussed  thoroughly,  and  all 
items  of  expenditrire,  from  small  inci- 
dentals up,  are  accounted  for.  The  re- 
ports of  these  meetings,  which  are  in 
quaint,  archaic  English,  would  make  a 
modern  bookkeeper  wonder  at  their  ac- 
curacy. For  instance,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, held  in  February,  1906,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Nadeshda,  the  account  shows 
that  the  Uoukhobors  purchased  over  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods,  but  by  buying  at  wholesale  ef- 
fected a  saving  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  report  then  goes  on 
to  state  that  saucepans  that  retailed 
for  one  dollar  were  obtained  for  sixty 
cents,  twelve-cent  prints  were  bought 
for  eight  cents,  etc.  The  cash  account 
is  interesting  as  showing  a  satisfactory 
statement,  for  the  income  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  their  expenditures  to  half  a 
million.  The  sundries  account  shows 
modern  up-to-date  methods,  and  among 
other  things,  the  repayment  of  a  loan 
by  the  Bank  of  British  North  America, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  meeting  ended  with  an  appeal  to 
the  women  present  to  tell  the  women  in 
the  villages,  "to  be  imbued  with  the 
sentiment  of  high  duties  as  mothers  of 
manhood  ;  to  commence  in  future  to  en- 
noble man,  as  by  nature  itself  women 
are  much  softer  than  men.  They,  men, 
in  daily  life  are  moving  amid  rougher 
surroundings,  doing  hard  work,  hauling 
timber,  and  suffering  from  winter  cold, 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  char- 
acter of  men  is  much  ruder  than  that  of 
women.  It  is  very  desirable  that  when 
men  will  return  from  their  outdoor  work 


women  should  give  them  solace  and 
good  comfort  in  their  homes."  This, 
after  the  meaning  of  communit;^  life  had 
been  expressed  as  first,  "spiritual  fel- 
lowship and  meekness  between  men,  in 
which  people  are  understanding  great 
gentleness,"  and  second,  "material  pro- 
fit." 

Truly  an  odd  business  meeting  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1906.  And  held  by  a 
body  of  people  who  only  a  few  years 
ago  conducted  a  "nudity  parade."  and 
abandoned  all  they  possessed  in  a  fit  of 
religious  frenzy.  Nothing  shows  more 
plainly  the  power  Verigin  has  over 
them.  The  working  day  of  the  Douk- 
hobors  is  from  five  in  the  morning  until 
eight  in  the  evening,  but  this  is  divided 
into  three  shifts  of  five  hours  each.  One 
set  of  men  and  horses  go  to  work  at 
five,  stopping  at  ten  for  five  hoars'  rest, 
while  another  shift  continues  the  work. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  first  shift 
resumes  work  and  continues  until  eight 
in  the  evening.  This  makes  one  shift  do 
ten  hours'  work,  while  the  other  does 
five  hours,  but  the  heavy  and  light 
shares  are  taken  alternatively  every 
other  day. 

Many  Doukhobors  are  employed  in 
building  railroads,  and  the  recent  im- 
petus in  railroad  construction  through- 
out Canada  has  afforded  favorable  op- 
portunities. Every  summer  they  take 
large  railroad  contracts  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  provides  scrapers,  wheel- 
barrov/s,  shovels  and  other  equipment 
for  the  purpose.  In  working  on  rail- 
roads the  men  live  in  camps,  and  are 
accompanied  by  enough  women  to  do 
the  sewing  and  washing.  The  camps  are 
pitched  in  a  convenient  spot,  and  are 
well  equipped  with  sleeping  tents,  store 
tents,  kitchens,  blacksmith  shops  and 
stables.  All  cooking  is  done  by  men  in 
primitive  brick  ovens  after  the  fire  has 
been  removed.  Coke  is  largely  used 
and  is  made  by  burning  Balm  of  Gilead 
poles  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Doukhobor's  do- 
mestic methods  are  crude,  but  they 
serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  more  mod- 
ern appliances.  Their  method  of  com- 
munity life  makes  work  on  the  railroads 
comparatively  easy.  This  was  especial- 
ly true  when  they  first  arrived  in  Can- 
ada.    They  were  without   means,   and  it 
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was  necessary  that  the  men  should 
leave  their  land  and  earn  enough  money 
to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  It 
was  difficult  for  one  man  to  go  any  dis- 
tance and  leave  an  unprotected  family 
in  an  unsettled  country.  In  a  large 
community,  a  division  could  be  made 
whereby  a  thousand  men  or  so  could 
be  away  on  railroad  construction  and 
as  large  a  number  stay  at  home  to 
work  the  land,  put  in  the  crops,  and 
build  houses.  Those  who  were  away 
earned  money  for  communal  supplies 
and  eatables,  and  the  work  and  profits 
were  thus  about  equally  divided.- 

The  Doukhobors  built  their  own  mud 
or  log  houses,  and  the  communal  stables 
of  which  there  are  one  or  more  in  each 
village  for  the  horses,  cattle  and  hens. 
Early  in  their  Canadian  life  they  were 
joined  by  the  wives  and  children  o?  two 
hundred  men  who  had  been  exiled  in  Si- 
beria. These  were  taken  care  of  by  the 
community  until  the  men  were  liberated, 
when  they  at  once  came  to  Canada.  If 
individualism  had  been  practised,  it  is 
difiUcalt  to  say  what  might  have  become 
of  these  fugitives.  So  far,  this  religious 
sect  has  not  made  much  advance  in  edu- 
cation. Verigin  gives  as  a  reason  that 
"the  first  duty  of  the  Doukhobors  when 
they  arrived  was  not  to  teach  their 
children  to  read,  but  to  get  food  for 
them."  Money  has  been  offered  them  to 
assist  in  this  work,  and  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  have  been  attracted 
toward  them  by  many  similarities  in 
their  beliefs,  have  several  times  sug- 
gested sending  teachers.  Such  proffers 
have  been  refused  on  the  ground  that, 
"It  is  against  our  peinciples  to  accept 
charity,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  accept 
a  sum  for  the  purpose  of  building 
schools,  without  seeing  our  way  clear 
to  repay  it."  Quaker  nurses  have  been 
among  these  people  for  some  time,  and 
recently  Verigin  has  announced  that  he 
thought  they  were  in  a  financial  condi- 
tion where  it  would  be  best  to  start 
buildings  which  could  be  used  either  for 
school  or  church,  and  to  engage  teach- 
ers. 

Growing  out  of  the  religious  tenet 
that  they  must  not  eat  flesh,  is  the  de- 
sire to  care  well  for  animals.  The 
horses  used  in  connection  with  railroad 
construction     are   kept   in   the   best     of 


condition.  Their  coats  are  glossy,  and 
one  man  is  constantly  employed  to  chop 
and  prepare  their  food.  One  of  the 
topics  discussed  at  a  recent  business 
meeting  was  the  care  of  animals,  and 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that  as  they 
did  not  kill  animals  for  food,  they 
should  treat  them  as  well  as  possible. 
Cows  should  have  light,  dfy  quarters  ; 
work  horses  should  not  draw  heavy 
loads,  and  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  stables  in  winter  if  it  was  colder 
than  thirteen  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Alto'gether,  these  Doukhobors  are  a 
strange  people  ;  a  sect  dating  from  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  holding  religious  views  which  at 
one  time  set  them  in  a  frenzy,  and  at 
another  tend  to  set  them  apart  and 
make  them  appear  as  the  most  Christ- 
like people  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult 
for  an  outsider  to  define  their  religious 
belief,  for  they  are  illiterate  peasants, 
have  no  creed  or  writings,  and  their  un- 
written belief  is  handed  down  much  like 
the  Sagas.  Crest  Novitsky,  who  made 
a  careful  study  of  their  religion,  divides 
it  into  twelve  essential  tenets,  the  pur- 
part, of  which  is  that  they  are  "led  by 
the  Spirit,"  and  "that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  j^ou."  It  can  be  said 
that  without  priests  they  have  a  re- 
ligion, with  no  police  they  have  little 
crime,  without  lawyers  they  settle  dis- 
putes, and  without  "frenzied  financiers" 
the}'  have  thriven  as  regards  this 
world's  goods. 

As  the  Doukhobors  wait  until  the 
spirit  moves  them  before  they  speak  in 
church,  the  service  is  usually  long,  and 
frequently  lasts  from  four  a.m.  to  eight 
a.m.  The  ceremony  is  very  interesting 
to  strangers,  and  consists  largely  of 
recitations  given  by  the  men,  who  are 
prompted  by  the  women.  Before  they 
close,  the  men  bow  to  the  women,  kiss 
each  other,  and  then  turn  around  and 
bow  to  the  women  again.  Then  the 
women  do  the  same  to  each  other  and 
bow  to  the  men.  It  seems  an  intermin- 
able process,  this  round  of  kissing  and 
bowing,  but  that  they  look  upon  a  kiss 
as  a  bond  of  amity  is  shown  by  their 
kissing  each  other  before  meals  instead 
of  saying  grace.  The  opinion  of  the 
old  men  in  the  community  is  much  valu- 
ed, and  after  church  it  is  their  custom 
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to  congregate  to  discuss  affairs    and  to 

read  aloud  letters  from  relatives  who 
are  exiled  in  Siberia.  The  life  of  the 
Doukhobors  is  of  the  simplest.  When 
they  work  on  the  railroad  they  have  no 
"boss"  or  section  man,  and  thej'  w^ork 
so  incessantly  that  they  resemble  a  hive 
of  bees.  They  show  great  capacity  for 
road  building,  bridge  making,  and  hand- 
ling large  cuts  and  grades  so  that  their 
railroad  work  is  accurate  and  lasting. 
This,  with  the  wonderful  fertility  of 
the  Canadian  soil,  has  enabled  them  to 
pay  off  loans  and  to  get  a  good  start. 
Some  of  the  sect  are  separated  from 
the  main  colony  and  are  living  in  the 
Prince  Albert  district,  but  Verigin 
hopes  to  obtain  land  so  that  all  the 
Doukhobors  in  Canada  will  be  in  one 
section. 

One  thing  is  obvious,  and  that  is  that 
they  look  to  a  leader,  and  according  to 
whether  that  leader  is  capable  or  in- 
capable, good  or  bad,  they  will  flourish. 
They  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  head 
who  has  so  far  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  problems  presented  by  these  erratic 
people  in  a  strange  land.  There  are 
those  who  assert  that  the  Doukhobors 
are  clannish,  that  years  of  persecution 
have  made  them  deceitful,  and  that  they 
frequently  do  what  they  affirm  they 
will  not  do.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
changes  that  years  in  a  new  country 
will  make.  Verigin,  during  the  time  he 
spent  in  Siberia,  where  he  was  thrown 
in  with  men  of  liberal  views  and  educa- 
tion,   developed    remarkably  ;    yet    it    is 


apparent  that  many  of  his  Tolstoi 
views  have  proved  impracticable  since 
he  has  taken  the  reins  of  the  communis 
ty.  Again,  he  shows  an  inclination  to 
like  and  accept  modern  ideas,  many  of 
which  would  conflict  with  the  precon- 
ceived notions  of  his  people  ;  but  it  is 
an  open  question  if  he  will  allow  any 
changes  which  will  affect  his  position  as 
leader,  and  whether  he  will  not  insist 
that  they  shall  always  be  a  people 
apart.  In  a  recent  interview  he  stated 
that  though  a  Doukhobor  might  marry 
an  outsider,  he  would,  in  doing  so,  be 
virtually  giving  up  his  religion,  for, 
according  to  fundamental  principles  of 
the  sect,  a  Doukhobor  might  not  de- 
stroy life,  and  no  true  Doukhobor  could 
live  in  a  home  where  meat  was  cooked 
or  tobacco  used. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Verigin 
has  a  hard  task  before  him,  for  in 
many  Avays  the  community  religion  does 
not  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
a  country.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  marriage  and  divorce.  There 
is  almost  no  prostitution  among  them, 
yet  they  feel  reluctant  about  registering 
marriages.  When  they  first  came  to 
Canada,  they  objected  to  making  entry 
for  their  homesteads,  in  accordance  with 
Canadian  laws,  and  protested  against 
registering  births   and  deaths.  They 

are  sincere,  but  ignorant.  They  have 
faced  comiplex  problems,  and  are  liable 
to  come  in  contact  with  others,  from 
their  peculiar  views  and  attempt  at 
community  life. 


To  be  at  work,  to  do  things  for  the  world,  to  turn 
the  currents  of  the  things  about  us  at  our  will,  to  make 
our  existence  a  positive  element,  even  though  it  be  no 
bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand  in  this  great  system  where 
we  live,  that  is  a  new  joy  of  which  the  idle  man  knows 
no  more  than  the  mole  knows  of  sunshine. 

The  man  who  knows  indeed  what  it  is  to  act,  to 
work,  cries  out  :  "This,  this  alone  is  to  live  !" 


Canada,  England  and  'the  States 

BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH  IN  TBE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Dr.  Goldwin  Sirith  gives  a  history  of  Panada  Fhowing  what  it  is  receiving  from  England  and 
United  States.    He  also  gives  a  forecasc  of  Canadian  destiny. 


LESS  than  forty  years  ago  there 
might  have  been  seen  posted  up  in 
England  a  proclamation  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  which  the  Province  of 
Ontario  was  called  "that  town."  After 
the  passing  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
a  speaker  at  a  meeting  in  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  English  cities  con- 
gratulated a  Canadian  on  the  passing  of 
the  treaty,  saying  that  he  "hoped,  now 
the  Alabama  question  was  settled,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  divide  England  and 
Canada  from  each  other."  At  that  time 
educated  people  in  England  were  still 
found  believing  that  Canadians  were 
red.  Englishmen  know  far  more  about 
Canada  now.  The  opening  of  the  mar- 
vellous Northwest  has  done  much  to  at- 
tract their  attention.  A  British  states- 
man, however,  can  still  tell  us  that 
Great  Britain  has  only  one  military 
frontier,  that  of  Northern  India. 

That  there  is  not  a  single  annexation- 
ist in  Canada  Englishmen  are  constant- 
ly being  told.  It  is  true  in  this  sense, 
that  nobody  either  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  is  now  talking  or  think- 
ing of  that  question.  Nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  anybody  either  in  Canada  or 
in  the  United  States  will  be  talking  or 
thinking  about  it  for  some  years  to 
conae.  No  octogenarian  has  any  practi- 
cal interest  in  it.  The  idea  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  any 
design  against  Canadian  independence 
may  be  entirely  dismissed.  The  present 
writer  has  for  nearly  forty  j^ears  con- 
versed with  Americans  of  all  classes  and 
parties  without  hearing  anything  of  the 
kind  or  encountering  any  appearance  of 
hostility  to  Canada.  The  Irish  quarrel 
was  embraced  by  American  politicians 
for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  vote,  the  im- 
portance of  which  has  of  late  greatly 
declined,  so  that  little  or  nothing  is 
heard  of  it  in  the  mustering  of  forces  for 
presidential  elections. 

The  great  bond  and  symbol  of  peace, 
the  neutrality  of  the  lakes,  secured  by 
the  exclusion  of  ships  of  war,  has  been 


faithfully  observed  on  both  sides.  An 
alarm  of  American  infraction  was  rais- 
ed some  years  ago,  but  proved  ground- 
less. On  that  occasion  some  fervid  Can- 
adians proposed-  to  introduce  British 
gunboats  into  the  Lakes.  They  were 
thinking  only  of  the  lower  lakes,  as  of 
course  was  Wellington  when  he  penned 
his  despatch.  Thej^  forgot  Lake  Su- 
perior, where  the  Pacific  Railway  might 
be  easily  raided  and  the  Dominion  cut 
in  two  by  an  American  flotilla  issuing 
from  Duluth. 

In  attempting  a  forecast,  several 
things  must  be  taken  into  account.  One 
is  the  state  of  American  institutions, 
which  shows  the-  truth  of  Bacon's  say- 
ing that  what  man  does  not  change  for 
the  better.  Time,  the  great  innovator, 
will  change  for  the  worse.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  time  has  been  concentrating 
power  in  the  Senate,  while  the  Senate, 
in  which  the  smaller  States  have  equal 
representation  with  the  greatest,  has 
become  a  conclave  of  special  interests 
with  no  policy  but  "stand-pat,"  and  in- 
capable of  forming  or  pursuing  any 
great  design.  Nor  can  we  yet  tell  what 
effect  the  Panama  Canal,  if  it  succeeds, 
or  extended  relations  with  Mexico,  may 
have  in  drawing  the  United  States 
southwards.  The  awakening  of  Japan, 
probably  with  China  in  her  train,  and 
her  apparent  tendency  to  get  a  footing 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  also  to  be 
considered  in  casting  the  horoscope  of 
the  future. 

The  movement  at  present  on  foot  and 
apparently  gaining  strength  is  that  of 
commercial  reciprocity  only,  leaving  the 
question  of  political  relations  untouch- 
ed. Protectionism  has  never  defined  its 
area.  The  political  area  is  defined  by 
nationality.  Nature  has  defined  the 
commercial  area  as  simply  that  of  pro- 
fitable exchange. 

On  the  other  hand,  events  march  and 
natural  forces  show  their  power.  The 
action  of  the  great  forces  often  is  long 
suspended  bj'  that  of  secondary    forces  ; 
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but  in  the  end  the  great  forces  prevail. 
It  was  so  in  the  cases  of  Italj'  and  Ger- 
many. Statesmen  renowned  for  sa- 
gacity- said,  after  the  failures  in  each 
case,  that  union  would  never  come.  It 
came,  with  the  hour  of  destiny  and  with 
the  man.  So  to  all  appearances  it  will 
be  in  the  case  of  this  northern  Con- 
tinent of  America. 

To  know  what  Canada  really  is,  the 
inquirer  must  use  not  the  political  but 
the  physical  map.  The  political  map 
presents  her  as  an  unbroken  expanse 
embracing  half  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  including  the  North  Pole  : 
colored  red  in  the  Jubilee  stamp,  and 
more  than  equalling  in  extent  all  the 
rest  of  the  British  Empire.  In  reality 
the  Dominion  consists  of  four  different 
sections  of  territory  forming  a  broken 
line  across  the  continent  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  spaces  or  great 
barriers  of  nature,  while  each  of  them 
is  closely  connected  in  every  way  with 
the  country  to  the  south.  The  railway 
which  links  them  has  to  carry  wide  un- 
paying  tracts  as  well  as  the  liabilities 
of  a  subarctic  climate.  Apart  from  the 
present  movement  into  the  newly  open- 
ed wheat  field  of  the  Northwest,  there 
is  little  interchange  of  population.  There 
would  hardly  be  any  commercial  inter- 
change were  it  not  for  the  tariff.  On- 
tario draws  her  coal  from  Pennsylvania, 
while  Nova  Scotia  sends  her  coal  to 
New  England.  An  attempt  by  means  of 
a  protective  tariff  to  force  Ontario  to 
buy  her  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  failed.  It 
took  a  thirtj'-five  per  cent,  tariff  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Northwest  to  force  the 
poor  settler  in  Manitoba  to  buy  his 
reaping  machine  at  a  distant  factory  in 
Ontario  when  the  works  of  Minneapolis 
were  at  hand.  He  sometimes  bought  at 
Minneapolis  in  spite  of  the  duty.  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  the  Canadian  Province 
of  the  Pacific,  is  clasped  between  the 
adjacent  State  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  American  territory  o^"  Alaska. 

There  is  already  to  a  great  extent, 
practical  fusion  of  the  people  of  Canada 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  1,200,000  native  Canadians  on 
the  south  of  the  line.  A  Canadian  boy 
thinks  no  more  of  going  to  New  York 
or  Chicago  for  a  start  in  life  than  a 
Scotch  or  Yorkshire  boy  thinks  of  g'oing 


to  London,  and  the  Canadian  in  the 
American  m.arket  finds  himself  at  a 
premium.  Of  French  Canadians  there 
are  believed  to  be  150,'*00  in  Massachu- 
setts alone.  There  is  a  counter  current 
of  Americans  into  the  Northwest. 
Churches  interchange  ministers.  Asso- 
ciations and  fraternities  of  all  kinds 
span,  some  totally  ignore  the  line.  The 
sporting  worlds  of  the  two  countries  are 
one.  The  summer  resorts  are  in  com- 
mon. ^  Canadians  read  the  American 
magazines.  American  aewsp^pers  have 
a  considerable  circulation  in  Canada. 
American  currency  circulates  everywhere 
but  in  Government  offices.  New  York 
is  the  Canadian  Stock  Exchange.  Ameri- 
can investments  in  Canada  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Intermarriage  is  frequent  ; 
and  as  Canada,  in-  deference  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, is  without  a  divorce  court,  Can- 
adians resort  to  the  divorce  courts  of 
the  United  States.  The  writer  attend- 
ed the  other  day  a  great  farmers'  pic- 
nic, at  w^hich  met  the  section  of  a  clan 
settled,  one  on  the  Canadian,  the  other 
on  the  American  side  of  the  line.  In 
fact,  nothing  separates  the  two  portions 
of  the  English-speaking  people  on  this 
continent  but  the  political  and  fiscal 
lines.  The  spirit  and  largely  the  form 
of  the  political  institutions,  is  the  same. 

The  relation  of  a  dependency  to  the 
Imperial  country  can  hardly  fail  to 
cause  friction  when  the  dependencies  are 
aspiring  to  be  nations.  Again  and 
again  the  pen  of  the  present  writer  has 
been  taken  up  to  defend  the  British 
Government  against  the  charge  of  be- 
traying the  interest  of  the  Colonies  in 
disputes  with  the  United  States  and  to 
show  that  British  diplomacy  has  done 
all  that  was  in  its  power,  while  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  to  ask  the  people  of  England 
to  go  to  w^ar  about  a  boundary  ques- 
tion in  North  America.  Considerable 
peril  w^as  faced  in  the  cases  of  Maine 
and  Oregon.  Now  Newfoundland  is 
claiming  diplomatic  Home  Rule  to  be 
enjoyed  and  enforced  at  the  risk  of 
Great  Britain.  There  is  a  difficulty, 
which  is  daily  showing  itself,  in  com- 
bining with  the  chaeacter  of  a  dependen- 
cy that  of  a  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  is  up- 
braided bv  Englishmen  because  she  fails 
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to  contribute  to  British  armaments.  If 
Canada  contributes  to  Imperial  arma- 
ments, will  the  Empire  undertake  the 
defence  of  Canada^  open  frontier  of  four 
thousand  miles,  and  of  her  two  sea 
frontiers,  one  of  them  facing  the  Japati- 
ese  navy,  the  other  all  the  navies  of 
Europe  f  To  settle  an  angry  question, 
let  any  high  military  authority  give  a 
candid  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  a  combination  of  England  with  Can 
ada  for  the  purposes  of  military  defence. 

That  British  sentiment  is  not  all  pow- 
erful with  Canadian  politicians  seems  to 
be  shown  by  their  votes  of  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  movement  for  Home  Rule, 
the  real  tendency  of  which  they  could 
not  fail  to  know.  The  first  of  these  votes 
drew  on  them  an  Imperial  rebuke.  The 
Legislature  of  Ontario,  under  a  leader 
who  was  afterwards  knighted,  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Salisbury  for 
renewing  the  Crimes  Act.  The  other 
day  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Domin- 
ion, a  member  of  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council,  welcomed  an  Irish  Nationalist, 
of  distinction,  fresh  from  the  Fenian 
platform  of  New  York,  attended  his  meet- 
ing, moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and 
subscribed  to  his  fund.  It  is  true  these 
demonstrations  have  been  confined  to 
the  politicians  who  alone  needed  the  Irish 
vote.  There  has  been  nothing  of  the 
kind  among  people  at  large,  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  must  have  evolved  out 
of  his  own  consciousness  the  assurance 
that  "all  true  Canadians  were  in  favor 
of  Home  Rule." 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  anti- 
American  feeling  in  Canada  is  true.  It 
resides  chiefly  in  certain  circles,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  descendants  of  TJ.  E. 
Loyalists  oj  of  the  Tories  of  the  Farai- 
Ij'  Compact.  Perhaps  a  certain  sense 
of  social  superiority  also  is  flattered  by 
looking  down  upon  the  Yankee.  We  have 
had  some  efforts  of  late  to  stimulate 
this  sentiment,  but  they  were  very  lim- 
ited in  their  range  and  very  meagre  in 
their  fruits.  Distinct  from  anti- Ameri- 
canism, though  akin  to  it  and  connect- 
ed with  Imperialism,  is  the  worship  of 
the  flag,  which  in  the  United  States  has 
reached  an  extravagant  height  and  has 
its  evangelists  in  Canada.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  sentiments  or  fancies  of 
this   kind  will   in   the   end  prevail   over 


the  manifest  interests  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

On  Imperial  Federation  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  speak.  It  has  been  preached 
for  a  generation  without  presenting  a 
plan.  We  have  only  been  exhorted  to 
"think  Imperially"  and  propagate  the 
sentiment.  What  is  the  Government  of 
the  Imperial  Federation  to  be  ?  How  is 
it  to  be  elected  or  appointed  ?  What 
are  to  be  its  powers  ?  What  are  to  be 
the  relations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  British  Crown  and  For- 
eign Office  1  What  is  to  be  done  with 
India  ?  The  answer  to  all  these  ques- 
tions is,  "Think  Imperially.  Propagate 
the  sentiment."  Meantime  His  Majes- 
ty's eastern  subjects  and  allies  are  ex- 
cluded as  aliens  or  more  than  aliens 
from  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions. 

An  attempt  is  now  apparently  on  foot 
to  bring  about  not  Imperial  Federation, 
but  colonial  subordination  or  conforini- 
ty,  by  periodically  conferring  with  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  several  colonies 
in  the  Colonial  Office  at  Westminster. 
We  shall  see  whether  this  can  be  done 
without  exciting  colonial  jealously.  It 
will  be  at  all  events  a  step  backwards 
towards  dependence,  not  forward  to- 
wards Imperial  Federation,  which  is 
to  be  a  union  of  kindred  states  on  an 
equal  footing. 

You  in  England  made  much  of  the 
contingent.  You  paid  for  it  your- 
selves, and  if  the  facts  could  be  known 
you  would  very  likely  find  that  military 
adventure  was  the  predominant  motive, 
and  that  of  those  who  enlisted  not  a 
few  were  unsettled  spirits  such  as  in 
colonies  are  sure  to  abound.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  stated  as  an  ascertained  fact 
that  therQ  had  been  40,000  Canadian  en- 
listments in  the  American  Army  in  the 
course  of  the  War  of  Secession. 

You  have  taken  a  serious  step  towards 
the  dissolution  of  political  connection  in 
withdrawing  as  a  military  power  from 
this  continent.  The  Canadian  Minister 
of  Militia  avows,  in  effect,  that  Canada 
is  protected  by  the  immunities  of  her 
own  continent  ;  in  other  words,  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  upheld  by  the 
power  of  the  United  States.  Unques- 
tionably the  United  States  would  repel 
invasion     of     this    continent,     provided 
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Canada   were  not  drawn  by   Great  Bri- 
tain into  a  European  war. 

You  are  by  this  time  disillusioned  on 
the  subject  of  the  preferential  tariff. 
You  see  that  in  matters  of  business  the 
Canadian,  though  he  loves  you  well, 
like  other  thrifty  people  in  business, 
obeys  his  head  rather  than  his  heart. 
You  see  that  such  Chamberlainism  as 
existed  in  Canada  was  general  sympathy 
with  protectionism  and  Imperialism, 
not  by  any  means  a  disposition  to  re- 
mit or  lower  duties  on  British  goods. 
On  jour  part,  you  have  been  long  >.m - 
licited  in  vain  to  remove  the  embargo 
on  Canadian  cattle. 

You  know  on  the  other  hand  what 
Canada,  like  the  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies generally,  has  cost  you  publicly  in 
her  defence,  setting  aside  the  private 
loss  in  the  construction  of  Canada's 
early  railways.  But  the  greatest  cost  of 
all  is  the  loss  of  your  insular  security. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  the  idea  that 
you  enjoy  insular  security  seems  still 
to  haunt  the  British  mind,  when,  in 
fact,  owing  to  your  scattered  posses- 
sions, you  are  the  most  vulnerable  of 
all  nations.  Here  in  Canada  alone  you 
have  a  military  frontier  open  to  attack, 
probably  the  longest  military  frontier 
in  the  world. 

In  building  on  Canadian  sentiment  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canada 
has  been  and  now  more  than  ever  is  un- 
dergoing a  loosening  of  the  tie  of  race 
by  foreign  immigration.  Jf  we  exclude 
the  Catholic  Irish,  who  arc  not  British 
in  sentiment,  barely  half  the  population 
is  now  British. 

Political  parting  from  the  mother' 
country  will  not  be  the  parting  of  the 
heart.  On  the  contrary,  the  bond  of  the 
heart,  which,  as  things  are,  is  in  some 
danger,  will  be  assured  by  it.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  friction  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  ;  the  mother 
country  calling  on  the  eolonj^  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  aid  which  the  colony 
cannot  give  ;  the  colony  claiming  that 
the  mother  country  fails  to  assert  its 
interest  i»  dealings  with  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, gradually  intrenching  on  the 
Imperial  perogative,  and  seeking  to 
combine  the  imxmunities  of  a  dependen- 
cy with  the  character  and  privileges  of 


a   nation.     The   hawser   is   being   fretted 
all  the  time. 

The  feeling  of  British  Canadians  to- 
wards the  mother  country  being  what  it 
is,  the  union  of  Canada  w4th  the  United 
States,  should  it  ever  come,  in  place  of 
a  precarious,  uneasy,  and  barren  su- 
premacy, with  an  impracticable  duty  of 
military  defence,  would  give  England  a 
strong  moral  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  western  continent. 

There  was  not  a  little  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  a  two-fold  trial  of  democracy 
on  this  continent.  A  Canadian  republic, 
permanently  independent  of  the  United 
States,  might  have  been  possible  so  long 
as  anything  like  the  unity  of  territorial 
basis  apparently  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  national  unity  remained. 
But  when  the  Dominion  was  stretched  in 
widely-separated  sections  across  the 
whole  continent,  tlie  semblance  of  terri- 
torial unity  ceased  to  exist. 

From  the  mother  country  the  colonies 
have  derived  in  many  ways  an  inesti- 
mable heritage.  In  one  way  they  have 
derived  a  heritage  not  so  clearly  bles- 
sed. It  is  that  of  the  partj'  system  of 
(government  prolonged  when  the  princi- 
ple of  division  is  extinct. 

While  the  conseciuences  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  .!'837  were  being  worked  out  ; 
while  the  church  was  being  disestablish- 
ed, universities  were  being  rid  of  tests, 
and  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  re- 
bellion were  being  compensated  for  their 
losses,  there  w^as  still  the  basis  of  prin- 
ciple for  party.  Thenceforward  party 
ceased  to  have  a  basis  of  principle  and 
became  faction.  .Tohn,  afterwards  Sir 
John,  Macdonald,  a  young  man  with  re- 
markable address  in  managing  his  kind, 
and  little  encumbered  with  fixed  opin- 
ions, arose  to  perform  for  Canadian 
Toryism  an  operation  something  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  which  Peel  had  per- 
formed for  Toryism  in  England,  by  dis- 
encumbering it  of  Eldonism  and  adapt- 
ing it  to  a  new  era.  For  thirty  years 
this  man  practically  ruled  Canada,  cor- 
rupting others,  but,  so  far  as  ever  was 
known,  free  from  corruption  himself, 
and  so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  gov- 
ern freely,  liking  to  govern  well.  His 
rival  was  George  Brown,  at  once  leader 
of  the  other  party  and  master  of  the 
Globe,  then  the  dominant  journa\  whose 
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personal  use  of  his  jourual  showed  the 
evils  of  that  conjunction.  Durham  had 
assumed  that  the  French  province,  yok- 
ed with  the  English  province  woul'd  suc- 
cumb to~its  stronger  mate,  and  that  the 
British  element  would  complete! j'  pre- 
vail. The  contrary  was  the  result.  The 
French  province,  perhaps  from  very  con- 
sciousness of  its  weakness,  preserved  its 
solidity  and  became  the  pivot  of  all  the 
cabal  and  intrigue  which  followed,  and, 
at  last  issuing  in  a  deadlock,  forced  the 
leaders  of  the  factions  to  seek  an  es- 
cape in  Confederation.  There,  has  been 
much  dispute  about  the  man  to  whose 
memory  the  credit  of  Confederation  is 
due.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  dead- 
lock. 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  is 
modelled  on  the  British,  formally  mon- 
archical, really  parliamentary.  The 
Governor-General  is  constitutional,  and 
scarcely  has  he  or  any  one  of  his  con- 
stitutional vice-regents,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  ever  been  called  upon  to  do 
a  political  act  which  might  not  have 
been  done  by  a  stamp.  His  part  is  so- 
cial headship.  It  was  played  very  quiet- 
ly by  Lord  Lisgar,  a  shrewd  old  man  of 
the  world  ;  more  ostentatiously  by  his 
successors,  especially  by  Dufferin  ;  by 
whom  the  character  of  the  office  was 
greatly  changed.  Ottawa  is  now  a 
miniature  court,  with  social  effects, 
close  observers  say,  such  as  miniature 
courts  are  apt  to  produce.  The  craving 
for  titles  is  great,  forming  no  inconsid- 
erable link  in  the  chain  which  binds  Ot- 
tawa to  Windsor.  From  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Canada  the  selection  of 
subjects  for  knighthood  is  sometimes 
strange.  Democracy  need  not,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should,  any  more  than 
monarchy,  go  bare,  or  discard  such  vest- 
ments of  state  as  are  really  expressive, 
or  such  titles  as,  unlike  obsolete  titles 
of  feudal  chivalry,  bespeak  public  re- 
spect and  trust.  But  knighthood  surely 
has  had  its  day. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  with 
almost  manhood  suffrage,  the  Senate  is 
nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Like 
the  British  Premier  and  unlike  the 
American  President,  the  Canadian  Pre- 
mier sits  with  his  colleagues  in  Parlia- 
ment and  is  dependent  for  his  tenure  on 
its  vote.    The  Houses  are  divided  down 


the  middle  for  the  working  of  the  party 
system,  which  is  thus  distinctly  recog- 
nized. Nominations  to  the  Senate  are 
claimed  by  superannuated  politicians  of 
the  party  and,  as  nobody  seems  to 
doubt,  by  large  subscribers  to  the  party 
fund.  In  the  British  House  of  Lords 
some  room  has  been  found  for  represen- 
tatives of  great  professions  and  for  per- 
sonal distinction.  Not  so  in  the  Can- 
adian Senate.  By  the  party  now  in 
power,  when  it  was  out  of  power,  the 
Senate  was  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms  as  a  useless  and  costly  burden  on 
the  State,  but  power  having  changed 
hands  and  death  vacancies  in  the  Sen- 
ate having  reversed  the  balance  there, 
the  voice  of  reform  is  hushed  and  the 
sessional  salaries  of  Senators  are  in- 
creased. 

Parliament  is  bilingual,  English  and 
French  ;  but  this  is  a  formal  compli- 
ment to  tlie  French  and  little  more. 

In  its  Federal  element,  the  provinces, 
the  Canadian  constitution  departs  from 
the  British  model  and  approaches  that 
of  the  United  States,  making  the  whole 
national  with  a  Federal  structure.  But 
the  Canadian  province,  while  it  has  spe- 
cial subjects  of  legislation  assigned  to 
it  by  the  North  America  Act,  has  no 
State  right.  In  deciding  legal  ques- 
tions between  the  Dominion  and  any 
one  of  the  provinces  the  part  of  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  United  States 
is  played  by  the  British  committee  of 
Privy  Council. 

The  sovereign  power  is  still  with  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
could  abrogate  or  amend  in  any  way  it 
pleased  the  Canadian  constitution.  The 
judicial  appeal  in  the  last  resort,  the 
supreme  military  command,  and  the 
fountain  of  honor,  are  still  in  the  Im- 
perial country.  When  therefore  Can- 
adians speak  of  their  country  as  being 
a  nation,  which  they  habitually  do,  they 
anticipate  her  coming  emancipation. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  came  into  Con- 
federation willingly  ;  at  least  their  po- 
litical leaders  did.  New  Brunswick  hesi- 
tated. Nova  Scotia  was  dragged  in  by 
the  hair  of  her  head,  a  legislature  elect- 
ed to  oppose  being  by  some  mysterious 
influence  suddenly  induced  to  consent. 
Prince  Edward  Island  came  in  after- 
wards.   To   bring   in   British   Columbia, 
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tar  away  on  the  Pacific,  the  Pacific 
Railway  was  built.  The  great  North- 
west now  has  been  taken  in.  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  constitution  seem  hardly  to 
have  given  a  thought  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  possible  to  make  of  ter- 
ritories so  far  separated  from  each 
other,  and  each  of  them  so  strongly 
drawn  in  another  direction,  the  seat  of 
a  united  nation.  One  speaker,  when  the 
example  of  a  bundle  of  staves  increasing 
their  strength  by  union  was  cited,  had 
the  wit  to  retort  that  the  example  hard- 
ly applied  to  seven  fishing-rods  tied  to- 
gether by  the  ends.  A  parallel  instance 
of  a  nation  so  totally  wanting  in  unity 
of  territorial  basis  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  name. 

The  constitution  was  never  submitted 
to  the  people.  That  the  general  elec- 
tion which  ensued  was  virtual  ratifica- 
tion was  pleaded,  but  the  plea  was  evi- 
dently futile. 

The  whole  apparatus,  with  its  Govern- 
or-General, his  Lieutenants  in  each  pro- 
vince, and  all  the  Legislatures,  Domin- 
ion and  Provincial,  is  very  large  and 
expensive  for  such  a  population  and  has 
caused  it  often  to  be  said  that  "we  are 
too  much  governed." 

What  has  followed  Confederation  has 
been  a  display,  not  the  least  signal,  of 
the  working  of  the  system  of  party 
Government.  Party  having  lost  its  bas- 
is of  distinctive  principle,  as,  when  the 
fundamental  question  is  settled,  it  inevi- 
tably must,  is  reduced  to  organized  fac- 
tion struggling  for  place.  "Graft"  pre- 
vails at  Ottawa,  and  extends,  as  it  was 
sure  to  do,  through  the  political  frame. 
Of  this  we  have  been  having  disastrous 
proofs  in  the  records  of  the  Dominion 
Legislature  as  well  as  in  the  results  of 
'election  inquiries  and  scandalous  reve- 
lations of  other  kinds.  Last  session  at 
Ottawa,  opposition  to  an  unconstitu- 
tional measure,  dictated  in  effect  by  the 
agent  of  a  foreign  power,  collapsed 
when  it  had  transpired  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  propose  an  increase  in 
the  sessional  salaries  of  both  Houses, 
a  salary  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  a  set  of  pensions.  The  judg- 
ment of  independent  observers  at  utta- 
^2L  as  to  the  state  of  things  there  >'=' 
not  doubtful,  and  even  the  editor  of  the 
Govefnment   organ   takes   his   departure 


in  disgust.  If  a  high-spirited  member 
holds  out  alone  against  the  evil,  the 
agents  of  the  two  parties  combine  to 
deprive  him  of  his  seat.  This  has  actu- 
ally been  done  and  approved  in  the  high- 
est quarters. 

A  Minister  finding  his  tariff  policy  los- 
ing popularity,  determines  to  dissolve 
and  snap  a  verdict.  The  pretext  he 
gives  for  dissolution  is  that  a  negotia- 
tion for  reciprocity  is  on  foot  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  wants  to 
have  his  hands  strengthened  by  a  popu- 
lar verdict.  The  American  Secretary  of 
State  at  once  publicly  denies  that  any 
negotiations  whatever  are  on  foot  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Another  issue 
has  to  be  framed.  The  proofs  of  a 
pamphlet,  by  a  private  expert,  taking 
the  American  side  of  the  fisheries  ques- 
tion, are  stolen  from  a  printing  office 
and  used  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  a 
great  electioneering  speech  to  fix  a 
charge  of  disloj^alty  on  his  rival,  who 
he  knows  perfectly  well,  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  pamphlet.  The 
thief  is  rewarded  with  an  appointment 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

These  are  not  traits  of  Canadian  char- 
acter ;  far  from  it.  Nor  are  they  traits 
specially  of  the  character  of  Canadian 
politicians.  They  are  traits  of  the 
character  of  party  Government  carried 
on  when  division  of  principle  there  is 
none,  in  a  country  in  which  the  re- 
straints such  as  have  hitherto  tempered 
the  party  struggle  in  England  do  not 
yet  prevail. 

The  caucus  system  is  in  full  operation 
in  Canadian  Legislatures  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
chinery and  vocabulary  of  party  gener- 
ally have  been  imported  from  the  other 
side  of  the  line. 

The  sessional  payment  of  members  is 
a  considerable  attraction  to  public  life. 
A  colony  has  not  a  class  of  men  like 
that  which  has  hitherto  filled  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons,  serving  the  na- 
tion for  itself  with  the  spur  of  an  hon- 
orable ambition.  There  are  few  men  of 
independent  means  and  leisure,  while  the 
leaders  of  commerce  cannot  afford  to 
leave  their  banks  and  factories  for  Par- 
liament ;  if  they  do,  it  is  for  objects  of 
their  own. 

Political  corruption   is  aggravated  by 
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the  want  of  political  cohesion,  as  well 
as  of  territorial  unity,  among  the  pro- 
vinces of  which  the  Dominion  is  com- 
posed. There  is  a  lack  of  common  in- 
terest and  sentiment  which  constrains 
the  Government  to  purchase  by  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  public  works,  or  par- 
ticular inducements  of  some  kind,  the 
votes  of  the  outlying  provinces.  New- 
foundland, if  she  came  formally  into  the 
Dominion,  would  remain  a  stranger  to 
it,  and  would  have  at  every  election  to 
be  treated  as  an  outlying  field  of  cor- 
ruption. The  political  press  suffers  from 
the  same  cause.  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
Ontario,  which  is  its  widest  field,  has  it 
a  constituency  sufficiently  strong  to  sus- 
tain its  independence  and  enable  an 
honest  journal  with  impunity  to  with- 
stand the  passion  of  the  hour.  Canadian 
literature  suffers  likewise  from  the 
narrowness  and  isolation  of  the  field. 
The  field  of  the  writer  is  not  the  Do- 
minion but  a  province,  while  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  as  an  alien  he  can  win  a 
position  and  command  attention  in  the 
literary  world  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States. 

The  judiciary,  which  happily  is  ap- 
pointed, not,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  elective,  has  hitherto  been 
sound.  It  has  been  the  great  safeguard 
of  the  State.  But  political  influence  in 
appointments  grows.  To  have  contest- 
ed a  seat  for  the  party  in  power  is  be- 
coming a  qualification  for  the  Bench. 
The  other  day,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
supposed,  of  releasing  the  Government 
from  some  internal  embarrassment,  a 
Chief  Justiceship  was  conferred  on  one 
who  for  twenty  years  had  not 
practised  law. 

The  people  of  the  French  province, 
while  they  are  well  content  to  live  un- 
der British  law,  retain  their  separate 
nationality,  and  seem  even  to  have  be- 
come more  attached  to  it  of  late  years. 
They  fly  the  tricolor,  which  a  religious 
section  is  now  trying  to  change  for  the 
Sacred  Heart  with  fleur-de-lis.  That 
which  kept  them  true  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  revolutionary  war  was  the  influ- 
ence of  priests,  who  were  opposed  in  the 
first  case  to  New  England  Puritanism, 
in  the  second  to  revolutionary  France. 
Te  Deum  was  sung  for  Trafalgar  in  the 
Catholic  cathedral  at  Montreal.  The 


priesthood  in  those  days  and  till  yes- 
terday was  Galilean.  But  the  Jesuit 
now  predominates.  By  the  help  of  the 
French  Catholic  vote  he  constrained  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  restore  in  part 
his  endowment  forfeited  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Order  in  17'73.  French  sen- 
timent is  a  good  deal  masked  at  pre- 
sent by  the  French  Premiership  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  person  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  which  carries  with  it  the  pat- 
ronage. The  contingent  would  never 
have  been  voted  by  Quebec.  Much  less 
would  Quebec  join  in  a  war  against 
France.  The  sympathies  of  French  Can- 
ada in  the  case  of  the  rising  of  the 
French  hall-breeds  in  the  Northwest  were 
plainly  shown.  The  priesthood,  hither- 
to supreme,  is  somewhat  losing  influ- 
ence. French  Canadians  go  in  great 
numbers  to  the  factories  of  New  Eng- 
land and  bring  back  with  them  Republi- 
can ideas.  Meantime  the  race  is  ex- 
ceedingly prolific,  their  priests  encoura- 
ging early  marriage.  They  have  ousted 
the  British  from  the  trades  south  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  called  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, and  they  are  advancing  in  East- 
ern Ontario  as  well  as  to  the  north 
along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
They  aspire  to  extension  in  the  "North- 
west, but  are  not  likely  to  make  way 
there.  They  are  a  simple,  domestic,  in- 
dustrious people,  backward  in  education 
and  hygiene,  a  variety  rather  refreshing 
to  the  observer  amidst  the  general 
stress  of  life.  This  offshoot  of  the 
France  of  the  Bourbons,  however,  is  an 
iceberg  in  a  tepid  sea. 

The  Northwest,  with  its  boundless^ 
wheat  fields,  has  been  filling  with  the 
most  miscellaneous  elements,  Canadian, 
British,  Icelandic,  Galician,  Swedish^ 
Russian  Doukhobors  and  Mennonites, 
Jewish.  All  immigration  has  been  some- 
what blindly  welcomed  by  an  uncritical 
desire  of  an  increase  of  population, 
which  is  supposed,  whatever  may  be  its 
elements,  to  be  a  sure  increase  of  pros- 
perity. Even  if  the  immigrant  is  a 
good  farmer,  he  may  not  be  a  good  citi- 
zen or  good  material  for  a  free  com- 
monwealth. In  elections  he  is  said  to 
be  apt  to  negotiate  through  the  head 
man  of  his  clan.  But  now  there  is  a 
great  inrush  of  American  farmers  from 
adjoining   States   of   the   Union.       That 
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these  men  will  be  good  Canadian  citi- 
zens and  loj'al  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown  need  not  be  doubted.  The  insti- 
tutions and  laws  of  Canada  are  much 
the  same  as  their  own,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary hatred  of  royalty  no  longer 
burns  in  American  breasts.  Imperial- 
ists they  will  not  be,  nor  will  they  let 
themselves  be  shut  out  from  trade  with 
the  adjoining  States  for  the  benefit  of 
British  capitalists.  At  the  rate  at 
which  the  Northwest  is  filling,  and  with 
the  expanse  of  cultivable  land  which  it 
is  now  known  to  contain,  it  must  be- 
fore long  make  its  predominance  felt 
politically,    supposing   that   the   Confed- 


eration holds  together.  This  again 
forms  an  important  element  in  any 
forecast  of  Canadian  destiny. 

It  is  here  in  the  New  World  that  the 
Canadian's  destiny  is  cast  and  that  his 
part  has  to  be  played.  Here  it  is  that 
he  has  to  do  what  he  can  to  make 
popular  government  stable,  wise,  and  be- 
neficent. At  present  his  eyes  are  always 
being  turned  towards  a  state  of  the  Old 
World  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
a  new  world.  This  is  a  bad  part  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  state  of  dependence, 
and  justified  the  policy  of  British  states- 
men in  former  days,  who  generallj'  look- 
ed forward  to  colonial  emancipation. 


Westinghouse— "The  Man  Who  Works" 

BY    CLIFFORD    SMYTH    IN    MUNSEY'S 

The  head  of  many  companies,  fleorge  Westinghouse  controls  the  large-t  aggregation  of  patented 
appliances  in  the  world.  A  man  of  untiriog  energy,  his  play  is  the  creation  of  new  mechanical 
devices. 


IT  is  one  thing  to  be  an  inventor  ;  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful organizer  of  great  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  The  creative  brain 
rarely  goes  with  that  executive  faculty 
which  dominates  and  controls  the  prac- 
tical currents  of  business  and  commerce. 
The  man  who  thinks  out  a  new  machine 
appeals  to  another  man  to  produce  it. 
Hence  it  comes  that  "the  inventor  stays 
poor  ;  his  promoter  grows  rich"— a  dic- 
tum which  is  abundantly  corroborated 
by  the  careers  of  many  brilliant  men 
who  are  prominently  named  in  the  bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 

George  Westinghouse,  however,  has 
always  been  the  promoter  of  his  own  in- 
ventions ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  to- 
day he  stands  alone  as  a  man  who  has 
created  appliances  which  have  made 
possible  the  modern  developments  of 
steam  and  electricity  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  exercised  a  practical  ability 
which  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  employes.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  thirty  corporations  having  a 
combined  capital  of  two  hundred  million 
dollars  and  he  has  been  able  to  amass  a 
private  fortune  of  fifty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  is  usually  designa- 
ted as  the  inventor  of  the  air-brake.  By 
c 


conveying  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
man  with  only  one  original  achievement 
to  his  credit,  this  view  of  his  career  is 
really  ludicrous  in  its  inadequacy.  There 
are  probably  few  men  who  have  struck 
out  as  much  or  as  various  work  in  the 
field  of  invention  as  Mr.  Westinghouse, 
and  probably  none  who  have  registered 
so  small  an  average  of  failure.  This 
is  so  true  that  among  his  business 
associates  it  has  become  a  commonplace 
to  say,  in  estimating  the  chances  for 
success  of  any  new  mechanical  contri- 
vance, "If  it  goes  with  Mr.  Westing- 
house, it  goes  with  the  public."  The 
air-brake,  however,  undoubtedly  ranks 
among  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  first, 
of  his  achievements.  In  a  way  it  was 
the  touchstone  of  his  genius  from  which 
were  developed  that  quick  instinct  for 
a  real,  practical  need  as  the  basis  for 
original  work,  and  the  keen  business 
sense  and  perseverance  that  put  such 
work  successfully  on  the  market. 

When  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  air- 
brake, Mr.  Westinghouse  was  a  youth 
of  twenty.  That  was  forty  years  ago, 
and  since  then  the  use  of  this  device  has 
become  a  matter  of  course  in  the  run- 
ning of  all  railroad  trains.  There  is 
not  a  passenger  line  in  the  world  to-day 
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which  does  not  count  the  air-brake  an 
essential  in  its  equipment.  In  the 
United  States  it  was  made  obligatory 
on  all  railroads  by  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  ten  years  ago. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  remarkable 
triumph  is  that  the  air-brake  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  inventor,  protected  by 
about  fifteen  hundred  patents,  and 
manufactured  exclusively  by  him  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  Forty 
years  ago  every  car  of  a  railroad  train 
had  to  have  its  own  brakeman,  each 
working  independently  of  the  others,  and 
with  comparative  slowness  and  uncer- 
tainty, at  the  sound  of  a  far-away  en- 
gineer's whistle.  With  the  air-brake  in 
use  trains  stop  themselves  automatical- 
ly in  case  of  accident,  while  in  ordin- 
ary running  a  train  can  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  in  a  very  short  distance  by 
the  movement  of  a  single  lever  in  the 
engine-cab.  The  superlative  success  of 
an  invention  so  thoroughlj'  practical  as 
this  one.  and  so  much  in  advance  of  the 
primitive  mechanical  methods  in  vogue 
during  the  early  days  of  railroading, 
seems  credible  enough.  Nevertheless,  to 
gain  recognition  for  his  air-brake  was 
probably  the  most  difficult  problem  Mr. 
Westinghouse  has  ever  had  to  solve. 

None  of  the  railroad  managers  of 
earlier  days  would  listen  to  the  amazing 
claims  made  by  the  enthusiastic  young 
inventor.  Although  he  had  served  cred- 
itably in  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
navy  during  the  Civil  War  and,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  had  perfected  a  rotary 
steam  engine  of  his  own,  as  well  as  a 
railway  "frog,"— the  manufacture  of 
which  he  afterward  abandoned  because, 
it  is  said,  he  found  it  would  never  wear 
out— Mr.  Westinghouse  was  practically 
unknown  outside  of  his  father's  machine 
shop  in  Schenectady.  With  his  lack  of 
prestige  it  took  a  long  time  before  even 
an  initial  test  could  be  secured  for  the 
new  invention.  When  a  public  trial  was 
at  last  made,  however,  the  success  of 
the  air-brake  was  proved  beyond  further 
cavil. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  now  showed  the 
shrewd,  practical  business  side  of  his 
character.  Instead  of  selling  the  air- 
brake outright  to  the  railroads,  he  or- 
ganized a  company  and  built  a  machine 


shop  for  its  manufacture  in  Pittsburgh 
— the  first  of  the  long  series  of  Westing- 
house works  which  have  sprung  up  since 
then  in  more  than  one  city  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Possibly  it  was  due  to  the  wearying 
difficulties  which  he  encountered  in 
gaining  a  hearing  for  his  own  first  great 
invention  that  Mr.  Westinghouse  in  his 
subsequent  career  has  ever  evinced  a 
tendency  to  give  full  consideration  to 
the  claims  of  new  inventors  seeking  an 
advantageous  field  for  their  productions. 
The  consequence  of  this  tendency  has 
been  that  the  thirty  companies  at  pre- 
sent representing  the  Westinghouse  in- 
terests have  become  the  repository  of 
a  greater  number  and  diversity  of  in- 
ventions than  have  ever  before  been 
brought  together  in  one  gigantic  com- 
bination. Approximately  fifteen  thou- 
sand patents  are  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Westinghouse  to-day.  Of  course, 
these  patents  have  varied  degrees  of  pro- 
ductiveness. The  writer  once  asked  Mr. 
Westinghouse  if  he  considered  them  all 
valuable. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "many  of  them 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten on.  But  it  is  sometimes  cheaper  to 
get  rid  of  an  invention  by   buying  it." 

The  capacity  for  investigating  and 
finding  out  whatever  is  good  in  the 
original  work  of  other  men  has  made 
Mr.  Westinghouse  a  leader  in  the  field 
which  is,  according  to  him,  more  fruit- 
ful in  inventions  to-day  than  any  other. 
When  he  first  turned  his  attention  to 
electricity  the  direct  current  system — a 
system  meaning  a  great  money  outlay 
and  a  relatively  small  return— was  alone 
in  use.  Recognizing  its  serious  limita- 
tions in  the  transmission  of  power  over 
long  distances,  and  looking  about  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem  he  had  set  him- 
self, he  chanced  to  meet  Gaulard  and 
Gibbs  in  Paris,  twenty  years  ago.  These 
two  men  were  the  discoverers  of  the  al- 
ternating current.  Mr.  Westinghouse  in- 
vestigated their  discovery,  found  that  it 
was  what  he  wanted,  and  purchased  the 
patents  controlling  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
which  Mr.  Westinghouse  has  since  ap- 
plied, with  the  help  of  numerous  inven- 
tions of  his  own,  to  every  field  of  elec- 
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trical  industry,  was  met  with  prolonged 
opposition  in  the  United  States.  There 
was  endless  litigation  in  the.  courts,  and 
newspapers  were  not  lacking  in  indig- 
nant criticism.  The  new  current  was 
declared  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous  to  human  life,  and  all  the 
resources  of  its  indefatigable  promoter 
were  needed  to  counteract  the  prejudices 
thus  aroused. 

The  first  great  triumph  of  the  new 
electric  system  came  through  its  suc- 
cessful employment  at  Chicago.  The 
contract  to  light  the  World's  Fair  of 
1893  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Westinghouse 
at  a  price  one  million  dollars  lower  than 
the  lowest  rival  bid,  and  was  carried 
out  so  satisfactorily  as  to  establish  the 
excellence  of  the  new  system  on  a  firm 
basis  of  popular  approval.  Now,  of 
course,  the  alternating  electric  current 
is  in  wide  use.  The  question  of  the 
technical  advantages  of  the  alternating 
current  over  the  direct  current  is  still 
a  subject  of  wide-open  controversy 
among  electrical  engineers.  But  Mr. 
Westinghouse  has,  at  least,  made  the 
alternating  current  a  prominent  factor 
in  electrical  service.  The  revolutionary 
discovery  in  electricity  has  become  the 
most  important  of  the  Westinghouse  in- 
terests. 

In  the  complex  personality  of  Mr. 
Westinghouse  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  predominant  quality — in- 
ventiveness or  sheer  industry  and  execu- 
tive ability.  "The  man  who  works"  is 
the  designation  applied  by  those  who 
know  him  best  ;  and  for  downright,  all- 
round,  daily  doing  of  things  with  hand 
as  well  as  head,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  has  often  been  equalled,  even  in  this 
age  of  stirring  human  activity.  His 
own  inventions  cover  almost  every  phase 
of  railroad  development  having  to  do 
with  the  safeguarding  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  extend,  besides,  over  a  range 
of  subjects  far  too  diverse  to  enumer- 
ate. Of  the  fifteen  thousand  patents 
controlled  by  him,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred represent  those  inventions  of  his 
own  which  he  has  carried  to  a  successful 
completion.  Now,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
.and  in  the  multiplicity  of  large  and  ur- 
gent interests  demanding  his  constant, 
personal  supervision,  he  still  finds  time 
to  plan  and  bring  out  new  inventions— 


and  this  branch  of  his  ceaseless  activi- 
ty he  calls  his  play. 

Among  the  Westinghouse  factories 
and  offices  in  Pittsburgh,  there  is  one 
small  building  known  as  "Mr.  Westing- 
house's  machine  shop."  This  is  run  as 
his  own  private  department.  It  is  not 
connected  with  any  of  the  Westinghouse 
companies — although,  in  a  way,  it  is 
the  nucleus,  a  sort  of  clearing-house,  of 
them  all.  Whenever  he  is  in  Pittsburgh, 
Mr.  Westinghouse  spends  a  part  of  each 
day  there,  working  with  his  own  hands 
over  some  new  contrivance  •  which  the 
exigiencies  of  the  manufacturing  world 
have  suggested. 

This  private  shop  maintains  a  corps 
of  thirty  or  forty  mechanics  and  drafts- 
men whose  sole  business  is  to  develop 
his  ideas  down  to  their  minutest  detail. 
Mr.  Westinghouse  is  himself  an  expert 
draftsman.  It  is  his  custom,  when  he 
is  away  from  Pittsburgh,  to  make  a 
sketch  of  any  new  idea  for  a  machine 
or  mechanical  device  which  occurs  to 
him.  This  sketch  he  sends  to  the  mana- 
ger of  his  private  shop,  with  instruc- 
tions by  telephone,  if  possible,  as  to 
how  the  new  idea  shall  be  developed  and 
put  into  concrete  form  for  his  inspection 
on  his  next  arrival  in  Pittsburgh. 

With  outsiders  Mr.  Westinghouse  is 
extremely  reticent  in  regard  to  his  in- 
ventions. He  never  divulges  any  of  the 
schemes  over  which  he  and  his  co-labor- 
ers are  working  until  he  has  seen  them 
through  the  last  test  that  can  be  ap- 
plied in  the  privacy  of  his  own  machine 
shop.  Having  passed  this  ordeal,  his. 
inventions  are  ready  for  the  factories  of 
the  Westinghouse  companies — which 
boast  that,  on  account  of  this  careful 
preliminary  method,  none  of  their  pat- 
ents have  ever  been  assailed. 

By  those  who  know  him  intimately 
Mr.  Westinghouse  has  been  described  as 
"a  concentrated  personification  of  busi- 
ness." With  his  herculean  frame,  hands 
hardened  and  scarred  by  constant  con- 
tact with  tools  and  machinery,  keen 
eyes,  and  face  expressive  of  a  mind  ac- 
customed to  act  quickly  and  to  form 
precise  and  unerring  estimates  of  the 
multitude  of  men  with  whom  he  has 
daily  dealings,  one  easily  recognizes  in 
him  a  man  with  an  almost  boundless  ca-^ 
pacity  for  work  of  all  kinds. 
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Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme diversity  of  his  interests,  Mr. 
Westinghouse  is  a  man  without  a  fixed 
routine.  He  maintains  a  firm  grip  on 
the  detailed  operations  of  his  many  fac- 
tories and  companies  ;  but  as  the  lat- 
ter are  scattered  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  he  is  compelled  to  tra- 
vel continually  in  order  to  keep  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  them.  His  i  head  office 
is  in  New  York,  where  the  managers  of 
his  thirty  companies  meet  and  confer 
with  him,  reporting  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  manj'^  enterprises 
which,  in  their  general  features,  he  has 
previously  outlined. 

There  is  no  lost  time  in  a  day  with 
Mr.  Westinghouse.  He  directs  the  work 
of  his  thousands  of  employes  even  while 
he  is  traveling  with  his  secretary  from 
factory  to  factory  in  his  private  car — a 
palatial  house  on  wheels,  unique  in  the 
perfection  and  comfort  of  its  appoint- 
ments and  in  its  adaptability  to  the 
daily  needs  of  one  of  the  world's  busi- 
est men.  So  much  of  his  time  is  passed 
in  this  private  car  that  it  might  al- 
most be  counted  as  one  of  his  homes. 
Mr.  Westinghouse,  however,  calls'  Pitts- 
burgh his  home.  He  and  his  wife  usual- 
ly spend  the  summer  months  at  their 
country  seat  in  Lennox,  Massachusetts, 
and   divide   their   winter  between     their 


residence  in  the  Blaine  mansion  in  Wash- 
ington and 'their  apartments  at  the  St. 
Regis,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  is  easily  accessible 
to  his  workmen,  with  whom,  it  is  said, 
he  has  never  had  a  labor  disagreement, 
and  with  whose  personal  affairs  he  is 
more  or  less  familiar.  He  has  little 
time,  however,  for  social  enjoyments 
usual  to  men  of  his  wealth  and  position. 
From  the  inquisitiveness  of  those  who 
are  not  connected  with  him  he  has  kept 
systematically  aloof.  He  hates  publici- 
ty and  speaks  with  indignant  feeling  of 
the  unjust  treatment,  as  he  terms  it, 
that  has  been  accorded,  in  this  respect, 
to  such  men  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  by  the 
press  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  shunning 
possible  notoriety,  although  Mr.  West- 
inghouse gives  a  great  deal  of  money 
during  the  year  to  all  kinds  od  chari- 
table organizations  applying  to  him,  his 
name  does  not  appear  with  his  dona- 
tions, for  the  stipulation  is  always 
made  that  his  contributions  must  be 
anonymous.  Many  a  struggling  invent- 
or, however,  remembers  that  it  was  Mr. 
Westinghouse  who  opened  for  him  the 
path  to  success. 

Of  the  thousands  who  liave  come  in 
contact  with  his  robust,  intense  person- 
ality, few  forget  the  stirring  impression 
made  by  this  "Man  Who  Works." 


For  one  who  cannot  thoroughly  respect  himself  the 
high  and  abiding  confidence  of  others  is  impossible. 

Success  of  any  degree  in  any  occupation  comes  from 
belief  in  yourself  and  a  determined  will. 

Happiness  comes  from  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

If  it  is  selfish  and  unworthy,  the  lower  forces  will 
aid  it,  but  will  lead  it  to  destruction  in  the  end,  as  only 
good  can  live  permanently. 


Keeping  in  Tune 

BY  ORISON  SWETT  HARDEN  IN  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE 

The  editor  of  Success  gives  the  value  of  keeping  in  tune  in  terms  of  efficiency  of  work.    Working 
under  any  other  conditions  means  a  useless  expenditure  of  energy. 


NOTHING  could  induce  Ole  Bull  to 
play  in  public  until  his  violin  was 
in  perfect  tune.  It  did  not  make 
any  difference  how  long  it  took  him  or 
how  uneas}'^  his  audience  became,  if  a 
string"  stretched  the  least  bit  during  a 
performance,  even  if  the  discord  was  not 
noticed  by  anyone  but  himself,  the  In- 
strument had  to  be  put  in  harmony  be- 
fore he  went  on.  A  poorer  musician 
would  not  be  so  particular.  He  would 
say  to  himself,  "I  will  run  through  this 
piece  no  matter  if  one  string  is  down  a 
bit.    No  one  may  detect  it  but  myself." 

Great  music  teachers  say  that  nothing 
will  ruin  the  sensitiveness  of  che  ear 
and  lower  the  musical"  perception  and 
standard  so  quickly  as  using  an  instru- 
ment out  of  tune  or  singing  with  others 
who  cannot  appreciate  fine  tone  distinc- 
tions. The  mind  after  awhile  ceases  to 
distinguish  delicate  shadings  of  tone. 
The  voice  quickly  imitates  and  follows 
the  musical  instrument  accompanjdng 
it.  The  ear  is  deceived,  and,  very  soon. 
the  singer  forms  the  habit  of  singing  off 
key. 

It  does  not  matter  what  particular  in- 
strument you  may  be  using  in  the  great 
life  orchestra,  whether  it  be  the  violin, 
the  piano,  the  voice,  or  your  mind  ex- 
pressing itself  in  literature,  law,  medi- 
cine, or  any  other  vocation,  you  cannot 
afford  to  start  your  concert,  with  the 
great  human  race  for  your  audience, 
without  getting  it  in  tune. 

Whatever  else  you  may  do,  do  not 
plaj'^  out  of  tune,  sing  out  of  tune,  or 
work  out  of  tune.  Do  not  let  your  dis- 
cordant instrument  spoil  your  ear  or 
your  mental  appreciation.  Familiarity 
with  discord  will  v/reck  your  success 
perceptions.  Not  even  Paderewski  could 
win  exquisite  harmonies  from  a  piano 
out  of  tune. 

Mental  discord  is  fatal  to  quality  in 
work.  The  destructive  emotions^-^wor- 
ry,  anxiety,  hatred,  jealousy,  anger, 
greed,      selfishness,   are   all  deadly    ene- 


mies of  efficiency.  A  man  can  no  more 
do  his  best  work  when  possessed  by  any 
of  these  emotions  than  a  watch  can  keep 
good  time  when  there  is  friction  in  the 
bearings  of  its  delicate  mechanism.  Ev- 
ery wheel,  every  cog,  every  bearing,  ev- 
ery jewel  must  be  mechanically  perfect, 
for  any  defect,  any  trouble,  any  friction 
anywhere  will  make  absolutely  correct 
time  impossible.  The  human  machinery 
is  infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  me- 
chanism of  the  finest  chronometer  and  it 
needs  regulating,  needs  to  be  put  in 
perfect  tune, .  adjusted  to  a  nicety  every 
morning  before  it  starts  the  day's  run, 
just  as  a  violin  needs  tuning  before  the 
concert  begins. 

It  is  strange  that  men,  who  are  very 
shrewd  in  other  matters,  should  be  so 
shortsighted,  so  ignorant,  so  utterly 
foolish  in  regard^  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  their  marvelous,  intricate  and 
delicate  mental  machinery  every  day  in 
tune  ;  for  harmony  means  efficiency, 
power.-  Many  a  business  man  drags 
himself  wearily  through  a  discordant 
day  and  finds  himself  completely  ex- 
hausted at  night,  who  would  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  more,  with  in- 
finitely less  effort,  and  have  gone 
home  at  night  in  a  much  fitter  condi- 
tion if  he  had  taken  time  to  put  him- 
self in  tune  before  going  to  his  office  in 
the   morning. 

The  man  who  goes  to  work  in  the 
morning  feeling  out  of  sorts  with  every- 
body, in  an  antagonistic  attitude  of 
mind  toward  life,  especially  toward 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  is  in 
no  condition  to  bring  the  maximum  of 
his  power  to  his  task.  A  large  percent- 
age of  his  mental  forces  will  not  be 
available. 

When  will  we  learn  that  it  is  not  the 
number  of  hours  we  work  but  the  effici- 
ency of  the  work  done  that  counts  ? 
Many  of  us  would  accomplish  much 
more  in  two  or  three  hours  of  vigorous, 
effective   work,   when   the  mind  is  fresh 
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and  resourceful,  than  we  could  accom- 
plish in  an  entire  day  with  the  whole 
system  out  of  tune.  It  is  the  worst 
possible  kind  of  economy  to  try  to  force 
good  work  out  of  a  discordant  instru- 
ment— tired  nerves,  a  jaded  or  worried 
brain. 

Forcing-  the  brain  to  work  when  it  is 
out  of  tune  is  a  very  shortsighted  poli- 
cy. It  takes  too  much  out  of  the  hu- 
man instrument.  Multitudes  commit 
suicide  on  many  years  of  their  lives  by 
not  keeping  themselves  in  harmony. 

One  reason  why  the  lives  of  so  many 
men  are  thin,  lean,  and  ineffective  is 
because  they  do  not  rise  above  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  untune 
their  minds,  that  irritate  them,  that 
annoy  and  worry  and  produce  discord. 

Many  of  these  failures,  or  people  who 
do  only  mediocre  things,  really  have  a 
great  deal  of  ability,  but  they  are  so 
sensitive  to  friction  that  they  cannot  do 
effective  work  when  it  is  present.  Jf 
they  only  had  someone  to  steer  them,  to 
plan  for  them,  to  keep  discord  away 
from  them,  and  to  help  them  to  keep 
in  harmony,  they  could  do  remarkable 
things.  But  the  men  who  do  great 
things  are  obliged  to  acquire  this  "art 
of  arts,"  the  ability  to  keep  in  tune,  in 
harmony  themselves.  No  one  can  ac- 
quire it  or  exercise  it  for  them,  and  no 
one  can  accomplish  anything  very  great 
in  this  world  unless  he  is  a'ble  to  do 
this — unless  he  can  get  out  of  his  way, 
or  rise  superior  to  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  would  irritate  and  dis- 
tract his  attention. 

A  great  many  people  who  are  dis- 
agreeable and  irritable  when  they  are 
tired  are  very  amiable  and  harmonious 
when  they  are  rested.  This  ought  to 
show  them  that  the  cause  of  their  ir- 
ritability and  inharmony  is  nerve  and 
brain  exhaustion. 

How  often  we  see  men  who  have  be- 
come absolutely  unbearable,  after  a 
year  of  hard  work,  completely  revolu- 
tionized when  they  return  from  a  trip 
abroad  or  a  few^  weeks'  vacation  in  the 
country  !  They  do  not  seem  like  the 
same  men  that  they  were  before  they 
went  away.  The  trifles  which  would 
throw  them  into  a  fit  of  passion  before 
their  vacation  do  not  affect  them  at  all 
after  their  return. 


I  know  a  man  who  is  so  irritable  and 
disagreeable  that  an  employe  will  not 
think  of  going  to  him  about  anything 
unless  absolutely  compelled  to,  because 
he  is  likely  to  get  a  storm  of  abuse,  not 
because  he  deserves  it,  but  because  his 
employer  always  vents  his  biliousness 
on  someone,  usually  the  first  man  who 
goes  near  him. 

I  have  seen  this  man  go  through  his 
place  of  business  in  a  perfect  rage, 
abusing  everybody  in  it.  For  years  he 
has  been  the  victim  of  his  nerves.  He 
is  a  slave  to  detail  and  works  so  hard 
that  his  jaded  brain  and  nerve  cells 
make  him  so  irritable  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  he  is  unable  to  control  him- 
self, and  flies  into  a  passion  at  the 
s,ightest  provocation.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  naturally  a  well- 
meaning  man. 

A  few  months  of  travel  or  a  good, 
long  vacation  in  the  country,  would 
make  a  new  man  of  him  ;  but  he  thinks 
he  cannot  take  time  to  put  himself  in 
tune,  so  he  goes  on  forcing  very  poor 
work  out  of  a  very  good  machine,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  out  of  harmony. 

The  mechanism  of  the  mind  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  any  of  the  animal 
passions  let  loose  in  the  mental  realm 
creates  fearful  havoc  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Many  of  us  commit  suicide  on  precious 
years  of  our  lives  by  all  sorts  of  in- 
discretions, irregular,  unscientific  living, 
vicious  habits  ;  and  many  of  us  tear 
ourselves  to  pieces  at  a  fearful  rate  with 
our  discordant  thoughts.  Others  again 
are  out  of  tune  a  large  part  of  the  time 
because  of  worry— a  great  corrosive 
power  which  grinds  the  life  away  at  a 
fearful  rate.  Anxiety  wears,  tears, 
wrenches  the  mental  processes,  and  ages 
one  rapidly. 

How  many  men  have  failed  of  the 
great  success  which  their  ability  pro- 
phesied because  of  th?  irritable  habit, 
the  "touchy"  habit,  the  scolding,  fret- 
ting,  nagging  habit  ! 

A  hot  temper  has  cut  months— yes. 
years,  from  many  a  precious  life. 

Somevv^here  in  my  travels  I  have  seen 
what  appeared  to  be  a  great  stone  face 
carved  out  of  the  side  of  a  huge  cliff,  a 
face  scarred  and  scratched  by  the  sharp 
edge  of  gravel  and  sand  hurled  against 
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it  during-  the  tremendous  sand  storms  of 
the  desert.  Everj/ where  we  see  human 
faces  scratched  and  scarred  by  tempests 
of  passion,  of  anger,  by  chafing*  and  fret- 
ting until  the  divine  image  is  almost 
erased,  and  all  power  of  accomplishing 
effective  work  has  been  destroyed. 

How  little  do  we  realize  the  tremen- 
dous power  there  is  in  harmony  !  How 
little  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in 
our  life-work  whether  we  are  balanced 
and  serene,  or  are  continually  wrought 
up,  full  of  discords  and  errors,  and  har- 
assed with  all  sorts  of  perplexing,  vici- 
ous things  ! 

If  we  could  only  learn  the  art  of  keep- 
ing ourselves  in  harmony  we  could  mul- 
tiply our  effectiveness  many  times  and 
add  many  years  to  our  lives.  A  man 
feels  like  a  giant  when  his  mind  is  per- 
fectly poised,  when  his  mental  processes 
are  running  smoothly  and  nothing  is 
troubling  him.  On  the  other  hand,  gra- 
vel in  the  shoe  would  make  a  Webster  a 
fourth-rate    orator. 

The  efficiency  o!  the  great  majority  of 
business  and  professional  men  is  seri- 
ously marred  by  the  little  irritating  an- 
noyances. The  first  thing,  then,  to  do 
in  order  to  make  your  life-work  effect- 
ive, is  to  get  your  instrument  in  tune 
and  to  keep  it  in  tune.  The  moment  it 
is  out  of  tune  stop  playing  ;  tune  your 
instrument. 

You  will  not  lose  half  as  much  time 
if  you  do  it  promptly  as  if  you  put  it 
off,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  injury 
caused  the  instrument  by  playing  out  of 
tune,  and  the  suffering  afflicted  on  your- 
self and  those  about  you  by  the  inhar- 
mony,  the  corroding  discord. 

Peop,e  who  have  never  tried  it  cannot 
begin  to  realize  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  putting  one's  self  in  tune  in  the 
morning  before  starting  on  the  day's 
work. 

A  New  York  business  man  recently 
told  me  that  he  never  allows  himself  to 
go  to  his  office  in  the  morning  until  he 
has  put  his  mind  into  perfect  harmony 
with  the  world.  If  he  has  the  slightest 
feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy,  if  he  feels 
that  he  is  selfish  or  unfair — if  he  has  not 
the  right  attitude  toward  his  partner, 
or  any  of  his  employes,  he  simply  vviii 
not  go  to  work  until  his  instrument  i  i 


in  tune,  until  his  mind  is  clear  of  an}' 
form  of  discord.  He  says  that  he  ha» 
discovered  that  if  he  starts  out  in  the 
morning  with  a  right  attitude  of  mind 
toward  everj^body,  he  gets  infinitely 
more  out  of  the  day  than  he  otherwise 
would  ;  that  whenever  he  allowed  him- 
self to  go  to  work  in  the  past  in  a  dis- 
cordant condition  he  did  not  get  nearly 
as  good  results.  He  made  those  about 
him  unhappy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
creased wear  and  tear  upon  himself. 

This  man's  example  ought  to  be  very 
encouraging  to  those  who  think  they 
cannot  keep  themselves  in  harmony,  be- 
cause, a  few  years  ago,  his  business  and 
his  home  life  was  full  of  discord,  but 
by  mind  training,  by  forming  a  habit  of 
holding  the  right  mental  attitude  to- 
ward the  world  and  toward  his  busi- 
ness, he  has  achieved  a  marvellous  vic- 
tory over  himself,  a  victory  which  has 
wonderfully  improved  his  health,  his 
business,   and  his  happiness. 

The  next  time  j/ou  are  in  a  discordant 
mood,  when  you  feel  cross  and  crabbed, 
when  little  things  nettle  you,  and  you 
cannot  get  along  with  your  office  boy 
or  stenographer,  when  you  seem  to  an- 
tagonize those  about  you,  when  your 
brain  is  confused  and  you  feel  that  you 
cannot  control  yourself,  just  try  this  ex- 
periment. Stop  work.  Jump  right  up 
from  your  desk  ;  leave  whatever  you  are 
doing,  and  go  out  of  doors.  Walk  a  few 
blocks,  or,  if  possible,  slip  out  into  the 
country  and  determine  that  you  will 
drive  out  of  your  mind  everything  that 
fights  against  harmony  and  mental  bal- 
ance. Think  of  beautiful,  harmonious 
things,  pleasant  things.  Resolve  that, 
whatever  comes, ^  3^ou  will  be  cheerful  and 
well  poised,  that  you  will  not  let  little 
nagging  things  make  a  fool  of  you,  that 
j'ou  will  keep  your  mental  instrument  in 
tune. 

In  other  words,  resolve  that  you  are 
going  to  be  a  man,  that  you  are  going 
to  rise  above  trifles.  Just  say  to  your- 
self, "What  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a 
great,  strong  man,  made  to  dominate 
the  forces  of  the  universe,  to  be  com- 
pletely upset,  thrown  off  his  base  by 
trivial,  foolish,  insignificant  things!" 
Resolve  that  you  will  go  back  to  your 
work  a  well-poised,  self-possessed,  self- 
respecting  man,  and  that  you  will  put  it 
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through  with  power,  that  you  will  al- 
low nothing  to  throw  you  off  your  base. 

The  idea  of  a  man  capable  of  running 
a  business  going  all  to  pieces  over  some 
little  mistake  of  an  employe,  or  some 
trifling,  foolish  thing  which  should  not 
upset  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  ! 

Did  you  ever  think  that  the  people 
about  you  will  not  respect  you  if  you 
have  not  more  self-control  ?  If  you 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  and  fly  into  a 
rage  or  go  to  pieces  over  an}'  little 
trifle,  you  will  not  only  lessen  their  re- 
spect for  you,  but  you  will  also  lose 
your  influence  over  them.  You  cannot 
control  others  unless  you  can  control 
yourself. 

Reason  this  way  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
the  open  air  if  possible.  Take  in  full, 
deep  breaths  of  fresh  air,  and  you  will 
return  to  your  task  a  new  man. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  well 
it  will  pay  you  to  take  time  to  put 
yourself  in  tune.  No  matter  when  you 
get  out  of  tune,  stop  working,  refuse  to 
do  another  thing  until  you  are  yourself, 
until  you  are  back  on  the  throne  of  your 
mental  kingdom. 

No  storm  can  disturb  the  calm  of  the 
poised  soul. 

As  the  inexhaustible  sun  is  behind  ev- 
ery ray  of  light,  so  the  inexhaustible 
power  of  omnipotence  is  behind  every 
human  expression  of  the  divine  har- 
mony. 

Shadows  cannot  come  over  the  body 
while  the  sun  shines  in  the  mind.  It  is 
as  easy  to  protect  the  mind  from  its 
enemies  as  our  homes  from  thieves. 
Learn  to  recognize  these  thieves  of  hap- 
piness, burglars  of  joy  and  peace  and 
comfort,  and  banish  them  out  of  every 
entrance  of  the  mind.  Just  learn  to 
think  happiness  and  hold  the  mind  firm- 
ly upon  those  things  which  produce 
peace,  joy,  and  gladness.  Then  discord 
and  darkness  cannot  enter. 

If  we  can  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
mind  and  protect  it  from  its  enemies — 
evil  and  vicious  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions—we have   solved  the  problem      of 


scientific  living.  A  well-trained  mind  is 
always  able  to  furnish  the  harmonious 
note  in  any  condition. 

Every  man  builds  his  world,  makes 
his  atmosphere.  He  can  fill  it  with  dif- 
ficulties, fears,  doubts,  and  despair  and 
gloom,  so  that  the  whole  life  will  be 
influenced  to  gloom  and  disaster  ;  or  he 
can  keep  the  atmosphere  clear  and 
transparent  by  dispelling  every  gloomy» 
envious,   malicious  thought. 

Hold  the  enduring,  the  immortal 
thought  in  the  mind  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  all  discord  will 
disappear.  When  the  mind  is  held  in 
the  creative  attitude,  all  that  is  minus, 
all  that  is  negative,  all  the  shadows, 
all  the  discords  will  flee.  Darkness  can- 
not live  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  ; 
discord  cannot  dwell  with  harmony.  If 
you  hold  harmony  persistently  in  the 
mind,  discord  cannot  enter  ;  if  you  cling 
to  the  truth,  error  will  flee  ;  if  you 
cling  to  beauty,  ugliness  must  vanish. 

There  is  everything  in  holding  the 
mind  in  a  positive  creative  attitude,  for 
this  is  a  builder  ;  the  opposite  a  de- 
stroyer. 

We  must  learn  to  cultivate,  to  nnrse 
every  element  in  us  which  makes  for 
beauty,  for  harmony  against  discord,  for 
truth  against  error— everything  which 
creates — or  we  must  inevitably  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  opposite  :  the  destructive, 
the  tearing  down,  the  decaying  process- 
es. 

The  time  will  come  when  pupils  in  tiic 
schools  will  be  taught  to  treat  their 
thought  enemies  as  they  would  a  thief. 
They  will  be  taught  that  every  bad 
thought,  every  discordant,  false  thought 
that  they  entertain  weakens  and  defaces 
their  characters,  that  they  can  not  af- 
ford to  harbor,  even  for  an  instant,  one 
of  these  liTe  enemies,  these  success  ene- 
mies, these  happiness  enemies.  They 
will  learn  to  recognize  them  just  as 
quickly  as  they  would  an  enemy  who 
was  trying  to  do  harm  to  their  person 
or  property.  The  the  millennium  will 
be  in  sight. 


Good  Eyesight  in  Relation  to  Good  Health 

BY  DR.  LUTHER  H.  GULIOK  IN  WORLD'S  WORK 

Dr.  Gulick  shows  that  eye  strain  is  responsible  for  other  disorders  besides  headache.      He   urges 
the  importance  of  proper  treatment  for  the  eye  and  of  preventing  it  from  over- strain. 


ONE  of  my  friends,  a  professor  in 
an  eastern  university,  has  for 
thirty  years  suffered  from  almost 
constant  headaches.  These  vary  in  in- 
tensity from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  but  they  are  rarely  absent.  He 
goes  to  sleep  readily  but  generally 
awakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
is  prone  to  lie  sleepless  thereafter.  He 
has  had  constant  difficulty  with  his 
stomach,  and  periods  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion when  he  could  do  very  little  work 
have  been  frequent.  As  a  result  of  this 
constant  pain  and  the  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, his  own  personal  reaction  to  life 
is  much  of  the  time  sad.  His  philoso- 
phy is  deliberately  optimistic,  but  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  his  life  it  has  to 
yield  to  the  state  of  his  feelings. 

My  friend  tried  many  remedies.  For 
a  year  he  was  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician who  put  him  on  an  exclusively 
meat  diet.  With  this  there  seemed  to 
result  an  improvement,  but  it  was  not 
permanent.  He  tried  long  periods  of 
outdoor  rest  and  exercise,  and  he  found 
that  mountain  climbing  and  the  like 
would  alwaj'^s  help  him.  But  the  im- 
provement was  generally  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  upon  returning  to  work  his 
old  pains  and  disabilities  would  reap- 
pear promptly. 

He  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
specialist,  who  operated  on  him  for 
piles.  This  specialist  said  that  all  his 
other  symptoms  of  ill  health  were 
merely  reflexes  from  this  trouble.  But 
the  results,  so  far  as  general  health  and 
feeling  were  concerned,  were  negative. 
For  a  period .  he  was  given  mechanical 
massage  by  means  of  electric  machines. 
and  his  general  health  was  slightly  bet- 
tered ;  but  no  profound  change,  no  cure 
of  the  headaches  resulted.  One  physi- 
cian put  him  on  tonics,  such  as  iron 
and  strychnine,  but  without  achieving 
any  generally  good  effect. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  my  friend  had 
had  a  partial  sunstroke.    One  physician 


thought  that  his  constant  headaches 
might  be  due  to  permanent  dilatation 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  induced 
at  that  time  ;  but  an  examination  made 
by  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases  con- 
tradicted this  opinion.  Applications  of 
cold  to  the  head  and  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  failed  to  reduce  the  symptoms. 
Hence,  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  capil- 
laries was  manifestly  not  the  cause  of 
his  ill  health. 

Lastly  his  eyes  were  thoroughly  ex- 
amined (they  had  been  superficially  ex- 
amined before)  and  glasses  were  pre- 
scribed. There  was  no  immediate 
change  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
search  for  health  were  again  to  result 
in  failure.  But  then  slowly  an  im- 
provement began,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  it  was  very  real.  Present- 
ly, however,  his  general  condition  again 
began  to  deteriorate.  Then  it  was  ob- 
served that  on  one  of  his  eyelids  there 
was  a  minute  growth,  which  pressed 
upon  the  eye  and  changed  its  shape 
about  one  three-hundredth  of  an  inch. 
The  removal  of  this  growth  acted  like 
a  magic  wand.  For  a  short  time  he 
seemed  perfectly  well.  He  enjoyed  life  ; 
his  work  was  a  pleasure  in  itself,  which 
had  not  been  the  case  for  years.  His 
digestion  was  good,  and  he  slept  well. 
But  he  soon  began  to  go  back.  Repeat- 
ed examinations  have  shown  that  his 
eyes  are  undergoing  a  rather  rapid 
change  in  shape,  and  until  this  is  com- 
pleted constant  readjustment  of  glasses 
will  be  necessary. 

I  have  given  this  picture  somewhat  in 
detail  because,  with  many  variations  in 
particulars,  it  represents  the  experien- 
ces of  uncounted  thousands.  Probably 
one-fourth  of-  all  the  educated  people  in 
America  suffer  from  various  kinds  of 
disturbances  which  are  more  or  less 
due  to  eye  strain. 

This  eye  strain  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  creates  an  extraordinary  general 
condition  of  the  body.    Dr.   George    M. 
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Gould,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  our 
most  brilliant  physicians  and  writers, 
has  in  five  volumes  called  attention  to 
these  general  effects  of  eye  strain  with 
such  force  as  to  receive  the  assent  of 
most  thoughtful  medical  men,  by  show- 
ing that  the  serious  disturbances  of  life 
in  such  men  as  Carlyle,  Huxley,  Wag- 
ner, _  and  a  score  of  others,  were  occa- 
sioned by  strained  eyes. 

It  frequently  happens  that  persons 
suffering  not  only  from  headaches,  but 
also  backaches,  sometimes  indigestion, 
and  even  hysteria,  are  cured  of  these 
troubles  through  the  use  of  simple  spec- 
tacles. Professor  Schoen,  of  Leipsic, 
reports  the  case  of  a  girl  with  epileptic 
seizures  which  were  due  to  eye  strain. 
He  says  that  the  constant  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  girl  to  bring  the  two  eyes 
into  uniform  working  condition,  in  the 
course  of  time  brought  about  nervous 
disturbances  of  an  intermittent  charac- 
ter, and  finally  resulted  in  permanent 
disturbances  of  the  brain.  At  first 
thought,  all  this  appears  to  savor  of 
quackery.  It  sounds  as  though  these 
were  impossible  associations,  but  they 
have  been  proven  facts. 

How  is  it  possible  that  strain  upon 
muscles  so  small  as  those  of  the  eyes 
can  produce  such  tremendous  disturban- 
ces of  the  whole  organism  ?  If  I 
should  seriously  overwork  one  of  the 
small  muscles  of  my  forearm — for  exam- 
ple, the  one  that  moves  one  of  the  fin- 
gers— it  would  become  lame  and  sore  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  by 
means  of  such  overwork  to  produce  con- 
stant headache,  backache,  nervous  ex- 
haustion, and  indigestion.  And  yet 
these  symptoms  are  constantly  associa- 
ted with  eye  strain.  It  is  true  that  by 
persistent  overwork  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand,  people  do  get  into  disordered 
conditions — for  instance,  typewriter's 
cramp  and  telegrapher's  palsy  ;  but 
these  disorders  do  not  seem  to  involve 
anything  like  the  upsetting  of  the  whole 
system,  that  complete  nervous  exhaus- 
tion,  which  is  the  result  of  eye  strain. 

The  reason  for  this  tremendous  result 
of  eye  strain  appears  to  be  at  least 
partly  this  :  The  effect  produced  is  not 
due  so  much  to  the  size  of  the  muscles 
involved  as  to  the  relation  which  those 
muscles  bear  to   the  vital  parts   of  the 


human  machine.  The  pictures  that  are 
made  in  our  eyes,  and  that  are  always 
being  translated  into  nerve  currents  and 
reported  to  the  brain,  form  the  founda- 
tion for  our  thinking.  They  constitute 
a  far  larger  factor  of  the  brain  than 
the  mere  size  of  the  muscles  involved 
would  indicate.  That  is,  vision  is  a  fun- 
damental activity,  and  by  interfering 
with  it,  many  of  the  other  organisms 
are  disturbed.  Constant  exhaustion  and 
strain  of  these  visual  centres  will  fre- 
quently cause  disturbances  of  the  most 
extensive  character. 

We  might  imagine  a  case  in  which 
those  muscles  that  move  the  fingers 
would  play  nearly  as  important  a  role— 
from  the  standpoint  of  mental  opera- 
tions involved — as  the"  muscles  of  the 
eyes.  Take  the  case  of  a  blind  man  who 
does  much  reading  with  his  fingers  and 
who  is  engaged  in  work  that  requires 
the  constant  detection  of  smajl  differ- 
ences by  means  of  his  fingers.  Under 
such  conditions,  we  should  expect  that 
a  derangement  of  the  muscular  appara- 
tus of  the  fingers  would  have  a  far  more 
serious  result  upon  a  man's  general 
health  than  would  be  effected  in  those  of 
us  who  do  not  use  the  fingers  in  a  way 
that  is  so  directly  related  to  intelli- 
gence. 

The  strain  of  civilization  rests  heavier 
upon  the  eyes  than  upon  any  of  the 
other  bodily  organs.  This  is  not  be- 
cause vision  is  more  important  to  civi- 
lized man  than  is  any  other  sense,  but 
because  man's  eyes  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity are  used  differently  from  their 
use  in  savage  life.  No  other  part  of 
the  body  has  had  the  emphasis  upon 
its  work  changed  so  greatly  as  has  the 
eye.  The  savage  had  to  look  at  near 
things  and  far  things,  at  large  things 
and  small  things,  equally — while  modern 
man  reads. 

The  capacity  for  seeing  type  belongs 
to  the  normal  eye,  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  tasked  this  capacity  to  a 
tremendous  degree  and  for  considerable 
periods  every  day,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  small  differences  in  these 
black  marks  on  white  paper,  that  there 
exists  this  strain  which  is  producing  de- 
terioration of  the  civilized  eye.  People 
with  good  eyesight  among  us  have  as 
good      vision     as     the  savages  possess. 
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This  has  been  repeatedlj^  demonstrated. 
But  the  percentag-e  among-  us  of  those 
suffering  from  astigmatism,  shortsight- 
edness, and  longsightedness  is  indefi- 
nitely greater  that  it  is   among     them. 

There  is  another  difference  between 
the  civilized  and  the  savage  use  of  the 
eye.  The  civilized  man  will  look  for 
long  periods  at  things  which  are  at 
close  range.  Even  when  he  is  not  read- 
ing, he  will  not  see  anything  farther  re- 
moved than  the  wall  of  the  room,  which 
is  but  a  few  feet  away.  The  savage, 
living  most  of  the  time  out-of-doors, 
has  uskally  a  long-  focus  and  he  only  oc- 
casionally uses  the  short  focus.  The 
house-living-  man  most  of  the  time  uses 
the  short  focus,  much  of  the  time  the 
exceedingly  short  focus  of  fifteen  to 
ei'g-hteen  inches,  and  only  occasionally 
the  long  focus  of  the  open. 

It  is  found  that  deformities  of  the  eye 
increase  from  year  to  year  during  school 
life,  thus  showing  that  they  are  acquir- 
ed and  that  the  school  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  making  them.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  the  children  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools  have  eyes  that  rather  seriously 
need  correction  by  means  of  spectacles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  seri- 
ous results  of  eye  deformity  and  eye 
strain  are  not  indicated  by  eye  pains, 
how  may  one  tell  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  eyes  that  need  treatment  ?  There 
is  only  one  way  to  do  :  Whenever  there 
are  headaches  or  backaches,  interferen- 
ces with  digestion,  and  nervous  exhaus- 
tion—which symptoms  are  not  clearly 
traceable  to  and  curable  by  other  defi- 
nite measures — the  eyes  should  be  ex- 
amined. They  are  peculiarly  vulnerable 
and  they  must  be  suspected  when  there 
exist  symptoms  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
mentioned  which  cannot  be  traced  whol- 
ly to  other  sources. 

What  about  reading  on  the  cars  ?  I 
think  this  question  must  be  viewed  in 
a  commonsense  way.  For  example — I, 
personally,  read  on  the  cars  most  of  the 
time,  because  it  is  practically  the  only 
time  that  I  have  for  reading  ;  and  read- 
ing is  of  such  importance  to  me  that  I 
am  willing  to  incur  the  danger  of  over- 
working the  eyes  in  order  to  get  the 
reading  done.    But  we  can  safeguard  our 


reading  on  street  cars  and  trains  in  two 
ways. 

(1)  We  can  select  for  reading  that 
book  or  magazine  which  has  clear  type, 
good  margins,  and.  lines  sufficiently 
short  and  far  apart  so  that  when  the 
eye  travels  from  the  end  of  one  line  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  it  will  not  be 
apt  to  fall  on  the  wrong  place.  By  giv- 
ing attention  to  these  points,  we  are 
able  to  read  with  but  a  fraction  of  the 
strain  which  otherwise  such  reading 
would  involve.  The  strain  of  reading  in 
a  subway,  by  artificial  light,  'or  on  a 
train  at  night,  when  paper,  type,  lines, 
and  setting  are  good,  is  not  nearly  as 
severe  as  when  opposite  conditions  ob- 
tain. 

(2)  There  is  another  thing  that  we 
can  do,  and  that  is  .to  select  for  reading 
on  the  cars  those  books  that  necessi- 
tate more  study  than  they  do  reading. 
Some  articles  and  books  we  skim  over 
and  race  through  ;  we  digest  them  fast- 
er than  we  can  read  them.  Other  books 
require  slow  reading  ;  one  must  repeat- 
edly study  and  think  over  what  has  been 
read,  or  follow  out  side-lines  of  suggest- 
ed thought.  This  is  the  type  of  book 
for  reading  on  trains — the  book  that  re- 
quires study  and  thinking. 

A  little  scheme  which  has  been  of 
great  service  to  me  is  that  of  cutting 
up  books  which  I  want  to  read,  so 
that  they  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
one  part  at  a  time.  The  type  of  the 
modern  newspaper  and  its  subject  mat- 
ter are  not  such  that  I  want  to  spend 
all  my  time  on  the  cars  in  reading  lit- 
erature of  this  kind.  But  by  the  plan  of 
taking  books  and  cutting  them  into 
parts,  the  total  amount  of  good  litera- 
ture read  by  me  in  the  course  of  a 
month  has  been  about  doubled.  I  con- 
fess, the  first  time  that  I  stuck  my 
knife  into  the  back  of  a  well-bound  vol- 
ume, I  felt  as  though  I  were  commit- 
ting sacrilege,  for  I  love  and  reverence 
books  ;  but  in  view  of  the  great  profit 
that  I  have  derived  from  this  method  of 
conducting  my  reading,  I  now  do  not 
hesitate  to  employ  it.  A  practical  thing 
when  reading  is  to  look  up  and  off  for  a 
moment  every  little  while.  This  relax- 
es the  strain  under  which  the  eyes  are 
working  when  they  are  focused  at  short 
range. 
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Sometimes  I  see  women  on  the  cars 
reading  through  their  veils.  They 
should  give  up  either  the  reading  or  the 
veils. 

Another  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
that  while  our  eyes  are  adjusted  to 
outdoor  light,  this  is  always  reflected 
light.  A  direct  light  injures  them.  Our 
eyes  can  bear  the  brilliant  light  of  sun- 
shine, but  they  are  hurt  by  having  even 
a  sixteen-candle-power  electric  light 
shine  into  them  directly.  It  is  these  ir- 
ritating streams  of  light  that  do  harm, 
rather  than  the  general  flood  of  light. 
This  is  because  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ad- 
justs itself  so  as  to  admit  light  in  propor- 
tion to  the  general  illumination,  and  one 
irritating  stream  of  light  will  not  serve 
to  contract  the  pupil  adequately.  Hence 
it  is  particularly  important  for  us  to 
avoid  reading  or  doing  anything  else  in 
a  position  where  a  bright  light  shines 
directly  into  the  eyes. 

The  only  good  method  of  lighting  a 
room  artificially  is  to  use  reflected 
light.  That  is,  the  electric  bulbs  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  ceiling,  in  which  case  the  bril- 


liant carbons  are  not  directly  visible  to 
persons  in  the  room.  This  requires 
more  light,  but  it  saves  the  eyes.  Light 
is  never  pleasant  nor  safe  for  the  eyes 
when  one  can  directly  see  its  source. 

When  the  eyes  are  fatigued  from  long 
use,  a  cold  bath  to  the  face — and  par- 
ticularly a  cold  washing  of  the  eyes — is 
useful.  But  the  main  thing  is  to  use 
the  eyes  reasonably,  to  procure  glasses 
that  will  stop  the  strain  or  abnormal 
action  of  the  eyes,  and  also  to  see  that 
they  do  not  become  disordered. 

Disorders  of  the  eyes  not  merely  af- 
fect the  rest  of  the  body,  but  the  eyes 
themselves  in  many  cases  act  as  a  sensi- 
tive barometer  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Peo- 
ple with  weak  eyes  will  be  far  more  apt 
to  have  eye  pains  when  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  indigestion  or  overwork,  than 
when  normal  conditions  of  health  ob- 
tain. In  the  case  spoken  of  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  the  eye  trouble 
was  always  an  indication  of  the  general 
health.  Therefore  it  is  most  important 
that  people  who  experience  difficulties 
with  their  eyes  should  keep  themselves 
in  good  general  health. 


Courage  That  Captivates 


"For  sheer,  downright  pluck,"  said  an  observant 
man  of  the  world,  "give  me  the  man  who  can  smile  and 
keep  his  composure  in  the  face  of  misfortune. 

"I  remember  once  at  a  social  gathering  meeting  a 
well-known  city  merchant.  He  was  always  a  man  of 
great  geniality  and  charm  of  manner,  and  when  I  met 
and  spoke  to  him  he  showed  all  his  usual  pleasantness 
and  courtesy.  Yet  at  that  very  time  he  was  a  ruined 
man  and  knew  it— he  had  been  brought  down  by  the  fail- 
ure of  a  large  business  that  very  day. 

"When  I  thought  of  it  afterwards,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  man  was  a  hero,  and  I  envied  the  cold,  calm 
courage  that  could  keep  on  smiling  in  face  of  disaster.  I 
connected  it  with  the  fact  that  this  gentleman  afterwards 
regained  his  position  in  the  world.  Many  men  can  adopt 
a  grim  composure  when  danger  threatens  ;  but  the  man 
who  can  retain  his  usual  demeanor  in  such  circumstances 
has  a  quality  of  courage  that  will  carry  his  through  any- 
thing. It  is  a  courage  that  captivates  and  wins  confi- 
dence." 


My  Baseball  Debut 

BY    L.    CONSTANS    IN    McCLURES 

The  writer  gives  an  interest'ng  account  of  a  game  of  baseball  in  which  he  participated.  In  spit© 
of  his  determination  to  make  good  he  fell  far  below  the  expectations  of  his  captain  and  had  several 
experieijces  which  he  will  not  recall  with  pleasure. 


WHY  is  it  that  an  urbanite  who  in- 
vades a  rural  district  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  obtaining  rest 
imimediately  sets  himself  to  the  task  of 
discovering  excitement,  I  know  not.  Nor 
do  I  know  why,  to  one  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  enforced  enervation,  the 
vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  youth  appeal 
with  so  much  power.  I  simply  know 
that  it  was  a  conjunction  of  these  two 
cogent  forces  that  incited  me,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  rustication  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Trent,  to  follow  the  sound  of 
boyish  voices  that  reached  me  in  loud 
altercation.  Mounting  the  raised  road- 
way, I  came  into  full  view  of  the  seat 
of  trouble— a  smooth,  level  stretch  of 
ground,  upon  which  a  crowd  of  boys 
were  noisily  engaged  in  a  game  of  base- 
ball. 

Their  brag  and  bluster  acted  like  a 
tonic  on  my  quiet-sated  nerves  ;  and, 
subtly,  as  the  moth  to  the  flame,  I  was 
drawn  toward  this  source  of  life  effer- 
vescent. 

As  an  entity,  my  position  was  unique. 
I  was  the  only  person  not  an  active 
paeticipant  in  the  proceedings.  But  I 
was  not  long  to  hold  this  distinction. 

During  one  of  the  many  arguments 
that  arose  as  regularly  as  a  batter  was 
declared  "out,"  in  which  arguments  the 
merits  of  the  case  were  discussed  with 
much  vehemence  between  the  batter  and 
the  other  players,  there  came  a  small, 
insistent  cry  of  :  "Let's  choose  up 
sides  !  Choose  up  !"  and  the  cry  was 
picked  up,  echoed,  and  re-echoed  lustily, 
as  each  boy  scrambled  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  bat. 

Each  insisted  upon  being  one  of  the 
choosers,  but  might  makes  right  in  the 
child  world,  and  the  two  largest  boys, 
heedless  of  the  angry  glances  and  dire- 
ful mutterings  of  the  discontented  rab- 
ble, promptly  arrogated  the  much-moot- 
ed privilege.  "Tommy  the  Twister," 
a  sobriquet,  I  afterward  learned,  born 
from   the   ability   of   the   gentleman     to 


make  a  ball  defy  all  the  known  laws  of 
projection  and  trajection,  was  one  of 
the  'two  ;  the  other,  a  lad  named  "Bil- 
ly." Billy  bore  no  titular  honors,  but 
subsequent  events  proved  him  worthy  of 
the  command  he  had  assumed." 

A  bat,  after  a  bloodless  but  fierce 
struggle,  was  wrested  from  one  of  the 
former  aspirants  for  premiership,  and 
this  Tommy  pitched  to  Billy,  who  clev- 
erly caught  it  amidway.  Above  Billy's 
hand  Tommy  now  clasped  his,  and  above 
that  came  Billy's  other  hand,  and  so  on 
they  alternated  as  they  climbed  quickly 
toward  the  top.  Both  claimed  victory, 
Tommy  by  right  of  grasp,  and  Billy  by 
right  of  foul,  the  latter  protesting  loud- 
ly that  his  opponent's  hand  was  a 
"foot" — to  translate  him  literally — 
above  the  top  of  the  bat. 

"Where's  a  stone  ?  Gimme  a  brick  I" 
was  the  general  demand,  and  I  expected 
to  see  the  two  dictators  slain  forthwith 
but  in  this  I  was  unlearned.  Justice 
was  to  be  invoked,  the  principle  thereof 
being  that,  if  the  stone  pounded  on  the 
top  of  the  bat  did  not  harm  the  upper 
hand,  it  was  prima  facie  evidence  that 
such  hand  was  within  fair  bounds. 

A  dozen  judges  surrounded  the  bel- 
ligerents, each  with  the  official  requisite 
of  office,  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  or  a 
brick,  in  his  hand  ;  and  each  putting 
forth  loud  argument  to  convince  that 
certain  qualities  of  his  stone  or  brick 
made  it  superior  to  all  others  for  the 
purpose  at  issue. 

The  trial  was  a  triumph  for  Tommy, 
but  only  a  temporary  one,  for  Billy 
immediately  filed  a  second  demurrer, 
claiming  a  miscarriage  of  justice  ;  and 
in  support  of  this  claim  he  cleverly 
pointed  out  that  the  stone,  being  round, 
did  not  cover  the  entire  top  of  the  bat 
on  a  flat  plane. 

This  esoteric  argument  was  greeted 
with  mingled  cries  of  approval  and  dis- 
approval from  partizans  in  the  crowd, 
but   Billy   was   obdurate.    With   Rhada- 
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manthine  severity  he  demanded  a  knife, 
contending  that  if  the  blade,  held  flat 
on  the  bat,  should  pass  over  the  hand 
of  the  other,  then  the  proof  would  be 
positive.  Again  "the  T^^ister"  was  tri- 
umphant, and  Billy  now  bowed  to  the 
result,  though  by  divers  remarks  still 
insinuating  unfairness — that  the  knife 
blade  in  all  probability  had  not  been 
held  down  flatly,  and  that  his  opponent 
had  "scrunched." 

"The  Twister,"  however,  paid  small 
heed  to  these  aspersions  upon  his 
honor,  exercising  immediately  his  right 
to  first  choice  by  picking  out  a  scrag- 
glj^-looking,       red-haired       nondescript, 


"  Sorrel-top." 

whom  he  familiarly  designated  as  "Sor- 
rel-top." Billy,  evidently  not  intending 
to  be  overmatched  by  capillary  charac- 
teristics, promptly  .chose  "  Towhead  " 
Quigley,  an  appellative  that  pointed  the 
bearer  without  need  of  further  distinc- 
tion. And  so  they  chose,  alternately, 
the  last  choice,  which  fell  on  the  small- 
est boy  in  the  crowd,  being  reluctantly 
made  by  Tommy. 

And  now  a  serious  obstacle  to  further 
procedure  presented  itself— there  was  no 
one  to  complete  Billy's  quota  of  base- 
ballists.  This  discovery  led  to  a  der 
bate  which  was  fast  approaching  a  dead- 


lock, when  Billy  hit  upon  a  happy  solu- 
tion. 

"Hey,  mister  !  Want  uh  play  ?"  he 
inquired,  raising  his  hand  in  an  upward 
wave  to  supplement  the  direction  of  his 
query. 

Although  my  knowledge  of  the  game 
was  very  rudimentary,  the  spirit  of 
sport  had  been  running  riot  in  mj'  veins 
from  the  moment  I  had  seen  the  boys 
at  play — I  longed  to  rear  and  tear 
around  as  I  saw  them  doing — so  I  nod- 
ded an  assent. 

The  nod  of  Jove  never  created  great- 
er consternation.  "Aw  get  out — you're 
a  man."  "What  d'yu  take  us  fer — he's 
got  whiskers  !"  and  like  protests  were 
hurled  at  me  and  the  reckless  one  who 
had  taken  the  initiative. 

How  my  "whiskers" — in  the  shape  of 
a  moustache  only,  by  the  way— gave  any 
indication  as  to  my  ability  baseballical- 
ly,  was  beyond  my  comprehension.  How- 
ever, "Sorrel-top"  and  "Towhead"  had 
been  the  fhrst  chosen,  so  I  sagely  held 
silence.  Hair  probably  had  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  a  layman  might 
suspect.  Billy,  however,  rose  easily  to 
the  occasion — he  would  drop  me  as  soon 
as  some  "other  kid"  came.  This  com- 
promise being  acceptable  to  the  other 
side,  friendly  relations  were  again  es- 
tablished. 

The  next  preliminary  was  the  tossing 
of  a  coin  for  position, 

A  careful  inventory  failing  to  locate 
the  requisite  coin  among  my  seventeen 
fellow-players,  Billy  graciously  conde- 
scended to  use  the  quarter  which  I  prof- 
fered. This  event  we  won,  and  immedi- 
ately chose  "outs." 

In  the  elation  of  this  victory,  Billy 
absent-mindedly  confiscated  my  quarter  ; 
but,  as  the  tenure  of  my  position  was 
very  doubtful,  and  its  continuance  rest- 
ed entirely  with  him,  I  discreetly  over- 
looked the  little  incident. 

In  the  placing  of  his  men  I,  being  an 
unknown  quantity,  was  naturally  a 
source  of  great  perplexity  to  my  cap- 
tain ;  but  a  hasty  consultation  with  a 
couple  of  self-constituted  aides  soon  de- 
cided my  position  as  second  base,  the 
information  being  volunteered  that  I 
was  put  there  on  account  of  my  superi- 
or height,  this  minimizing  the  possibili- 
ty  of  the   catcher's   "gittin'    'em  over" 
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the  second  baseman's  head  in  "thro win' 
'em  down."  As  Billy  designated  my  po- 
sition by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  I  was, 
fortunately,  not  forced  to  inquire  as  to 
its  location,  a  procedure  that  would,  I 
am  certain,  in  the  light  of  subsequently- 
acquired  knowledge,  have  meant  my  in- 
stant release  from  service.  I  took  my 
place  where  I  had  seen  the  boys  stand 
while  I  was  watching  the  former  play, 
and  the  game  started. 

For  five  minutes  everything  ran 
smoothly,  and  I  was  enjoying  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  exhilaration  of  my 
first  game  of  baseball.  With  two  out 
and  a  man  only  on  first  base,  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  our 


by  me  on  the  way  to  second  base.  The 
catcher,  with  arm  drawn  back,  ball 
clutched  tightly  for  a  throw,  stood  non- 
plussed. For  a  moment  there  was  a 
painful  silence— the  calm  that  precedes  a 
storm — then  mutterings  of  •  disapproval 
came  from  every  quarter,  not  loud,  but 
ominous. 

"What's  the  matter — yu  nailed  there?" 
inquired  my  superior,   in  disgust. 

I  stammered  pitifully  and  tried  to  ex- 
cuse my  misplay,  or  rather  non-play,  by 
explaining  •  that  I  had  forgotten  there 
was  a  "man"  on  first  base,  but  the  at- 
tempt, under  the  gaze  of  those  scowling 
eyes,  was  a  poor  one  ;  and  I  saw  clear- 
ly  that   I  had  sowed   the  first  seed    of 


<^-^ 


"  What  d'  yu  take  us  fer    he's  got  whiskers  !  " 


position,  if  the  opinion  of  our  leader, 
who  was  playing  "first,"  could  be  re- 
lied upon. 

"There's  nothin'  tu  it!"  he  assured 
loudly . 

"Git  'em  down  to  second  now.  Yu 
can't  git  'em  too  high  ! "  he  admonished 
and  coached  the  catcher,  and  then  wink- 
ed knowingly  at  me — an  act  which  T, 
not  comprehending  its  full  import,  re- 
turned in  kind.  The  next  instant  I  was 
in  a  whirlwind  of  excitement. 

As  the  ball  shot  from  pitcher  to  catch- 
er, there  was  a  loud  cry  of,  "  Watch  'im 
there,  mister  !"  from  Billy,  and  then  a 
confused  mass  of  arms  and  legs  flashed 


distrust  in  the  heart  of  my  '  doughty 
captain. 

A  "foul,  out"  relieved  the  situation 
somewhat,  my  mistake  being  partly  con- 
doned for  by  the  fact  that  the  runner 
had  not  been  able  to  score. 

It  was  now  our  "ins,"  and  what  we 
were  going  to  do  was  "a  plenty,"  as 
Billy   succinctly  put  it. 

In  the  interim,  while  our  catcher  and 
pitcher  batted,  Billy  patronizingly 
vouchsafed  to  me,  for  my  future  wel- 
fare, information  as  to  the  wonderful 
"in"  and  "out"  curves  of  the  terrible 
"Twister,"  as  well  as  of  the  up-shoots" 
and      "down-drops"    that   he    "worked" 
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now  and  then  for  variety.  All  of  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  allay  any  mis- 
givings I  might  have  entertained  as  to 
facing  the  terrible  Tommy.  But  so 
fraught  with  fearful  eyes  and  awful 
nods  was  the  description  that  it  had 
quite  the  opposite  effect  ;  and  by  the 
time  it  came  my  turn  to  bat,  the  form- 
er frowsj^-headed  little  lad  had  assumed 
proportions  monstrous. 

Fearfully  I  advanced  to  the  plate  as 
the  cry  of  "It's  the  man's  bat,"  smote 
upon  my  ears.  Our  catcher  and  short- 
stop had  made  outs — the  pitcher  and 
Billy  were  on  base,  the  former  on  third, 
the  latter  on  first. 

"Line  'er  out,  old  man  I"  was  Billy's 
enthusiastic  injunction  ;  but  his  ardor 
quickly  cooled  as  I  struck  wildly  at  the 
first  two  balls  pitched. 

"Git  a  board  !"  he  now  advised,  sar- 
castically, while  the  man  on  third  sug- 
gested a  "shovel"  as  probably  more  ef- 
fective ;  but  the  advice  came  too  late, 
as  I  had  already  used  the  bat  in  a  fu- 
tile attempt  to  hit  the  third  pitch. 

The  jeers  this  unfortunate  event  elici- 
ted from  my  companions  discouraged 
me  so  visibly,  that  even  the  unrespon- 
sive heart  of  my  captain  was  touched 
by  pity,  for  he  tried  hard  to  smile— the 
attempt  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
sidered a  success — as  we  took  our  posi- 
tions, and  offered  as  consolation  a 
cheery— "That's  all  right,  old  man,— yu 
ain't  got  yer  eye  yit." 

The  next  few  innings,  however,  left 
little  time  for  brooding,  as  they  were 
full  of  action  ;  two  things  of  great  im- 
port to  me  happening  : — one,  a  hit  for 
two  bases  which  I  made,  calling  forth 
many  ecomiums  from  the  lips  of  my 
astute  manager  and  raising  me  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  I  attained  in  my  brief 
baseball  career  ;  the  other — truth  de- 
mands that  I  chronicle  it— dragging  me 
from  that  great  eminence  and  termina- 
ting in  my  being  publicly  disgraced. 

"Tommy  the  Twister"  had  reached 
first,  i,  determined  not  to  repeat  my 
former  mistake,  waited  close  to  my 
base,  in  order  to  be  there  when  the 
runner  arrived.  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Almost  immediately  Tommy  and  the 
ball  were  coming  toward  me  from  dif- 
ferent angles,  at  about  the  same  rate 
of    speed.    Soon     it     became    a    serious 


question  in  my  mind  as  to  which  would 
arrive  first.  On  came  "the  Twister," 
as  if  endowed  with  wings,  while  the  ball 
seemed  to  pause  and  hover  in  mid-air 
between  the  catcher  and  myself. 

Dear  reader,  you  must  imagine,  I  can- 
not  describe,  the  perplexities  of  that 
awful  moment.  What  eye  could  judge, 
what  mind  decide,  the  outcome  of  such 
a  race  ? 

Add  to  these  perplexities  the  fear  that 
at  the  crucial  moment  you  might  not 
properly  perform  your  duty,  and  to  all 
superadd  a  deep  consciousness  of  being 
on  trial  before  eight  cold-blooded  crit- 
ics who  would  measure  your  perform- 
ance without  due  regard  to  mitigating 
circumstances,  and  you  may  realize 
faintly,  in  proportion  as  the  contem- 
plative is  ever  less  vivid  than  the  ac- 
tive mood,  the  terrible  strain  under 
which  I  labored.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  under  such  circumstances  my 
nerves  trembled,  twisted,  and  utterly 
collapsed  ;  and  that  in  the  excitement 
I  put  out  my  foot,  instead  of  my  hand, 
to  catch  the  ball  ?  I  think  not  !  No  1 
No  one  but  a  man  blinded  by  a  passion 
for  victory  could  think  otherwise.  Un- 
fortunately, my  superior  was  such  a 
man. 

As  the  ball  caromed  off  my  ankle,  far 
out  intq  the  field,  he,  regardless  of  the 
suffering  I  exhibited  by  hopping  wildly 
about  on  one  foot  while  I  clasped  the 
other  tightly  between  my  hands,  strode 
out  before  me  in  a  fury.  A  run  had 
been  scored  ;  that  was  sufficient.  To 
him  victory  was  everything  ;  the  loss  of 
a  limb,  or  a  life,  nothing. 

"Cut  out  dat  minyuet  !"  he  ordered. 
I  complied. 

"What  uh  yu  take  dis  fer  ?"  he  now 
demanded,  referring  to  my  recent  ex- 
ploit.    "A  football  game  ?" 

I: tried  to  plead  my  case,  but  he  would 
have  none  of  it.  "Hey,  Spider  !"  he 
cut  in  abruptljs  addressing  himself  to 
the  lad  on  third  base,  "play  second  an' 
let  de  old  man  play  third — they  won't 
so  many  git   'round  tu~  him   there." 

Ye  gods  !  the  cruelty  of  this  last  cut  I 
As  if, ,  already,  the  punishment  did  not 
far  outweigh  the  crime  ! 

But  if  the  conduct  of  my  superior  was 
heartless,  that  of  my  associates  was 
doubly  so.    Without  a  care  as  to    how 
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deeply  this  degradation  would  sink  in- 
to such  a  high-strum?,  sensitive  soul  as 
mine,  they  hooted  and  scoffed  unre- 
strainedly as  I  limped  to  my  new  posi- 
tion. 

But  time  in  its  fliffht  works  wonder- 
ful changes,  and  when,  next  inning,  I 
again  faced  "the  Twister."  all  former 
animosities,  in  the  face  of  a  common 
foe.  were  forgotten,  and  my  brother 
players  were  shouting  .loud  encourage- 
ments to  me. 

The  game  now  stood  twelve  to  fifteen 
against  us, 

"Watch  'er  !"  admonished  Billy,  who 
was  perched  on  first  base.  "Don't  let 
'im  fool  you  with  a  drop,  old  man  !" 
Billy  had  familiarly  dubbed  me  "the  old 


'**  What's  the  matter— yu  nailed  there?  '  inquired 
my  superior  in  disgust.  " 

man."    "Yah  1    Yah  !     Watch  out-watch 
out  !" 

This  supplementary  outburst  was 
brought  forth  by  the  unsportsmanlike 
conduct  of, "the  Twister."  in  delivering 
the  ball  while  I  was  attending  the  re- 
marks of  my  superior.  I  swung  desp. ir- 
ately, but  too  late.  However.  I  evened 
up  on  the  next  pitch  by  striking  too 
soon  ;  but  Billy,  with  the  eyes  of  a  ball 
player  only,  naturally  saw  none  of  tlie 
beauties  of  this  mathematical  equation. 
To  him  the  only  problem  was.  how  tu 
get  me  to  first  base.  A  quick  summing 
up  evidently  convinced  him  that  there 
was  but  one  way. 


"Let  iiim  hit  yu  !"  he  finally  decided. 

My  blood  rose  at  the  heartless  sug- 
gestion. As  if  censure  and  reproof  were 
not  hard  enough  to  bear  !  My  teeth 
clenched  in  rebellion.  Never  !  I— the 
next  moment  I  was  bending  and  twist- 
ing into  every  conceivable  shape  in  a 
frenzied  effort  to  dodge  the  oncoming 
messenger  of  retribution.  My  mental  in- 
surrection was  bringing  quick  rebuke. 
Finally,  in  a  last  paroxysm  of  hope,  I 
threw  myself  flat  upon  my  face.  But 
why  wrestle  v>rith  fate  ?  Better  for  me 
had  I  met  the  inevitable  calmly,  stand- 
ing. The  ball  then  would  probably  have 
struck  me  on  the  foot.  As  it  was,  it 
crashed  into  my  ribs,  and  with  a  force 
that  made  me  writhe  in  agony. 

However,  when  1  struggled  dizzily  to 
my  feet,  1  was  the  recipient  of  hearty 
congratulations  from  my  team-mates, 
who  deemed  the  incident  a  most  rare 
bit  of  good  luck  for  me. 

But  the  other  side  denounced  the  af- 
fair unqualifiedly.  "He  jumped  right  in- 
tu  it  !"  "He  tried  tu  git  hit  !"  they 
charged  hotly,  and  "the  Twister"  un- 
hesitatingly stamped  the  occurrence  as 
"the  baby  act." 

As  soon  as  I  could  breathe  without 
bending  double  and  pounding  myself  on 
the  back,  the  reason  of  all  this  clamor 
was  made  clear  to  me.  For  having  been 
hit  by  the  pitcher  or  rather  by  the  ball 
he  had  pitched,  I  was  privileged  to  go 
to  first  base. 

This  I  should  have  considered  a  small 
recompense,  indeed,  for  my  sufferings, 
had  it  not  been  that  there  I  learned  the 
true  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  Fate  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  "The  Twist- 
er's" remark  to  the  first  baseman  ex- 
plained it  all  upon  purely  natural 
grounds.  I  had  simply  "run  into"  one 
of  his  "in  shoots." 

As  the  inning  ended  with  the  score 
eighteen  to  fifteen  in  our  favor,  we  were 
highly  jubilant  ;  but  our  joy  was  mo- 
mentary, as  soon  again  our  opponents 
were  forging  slowly  to  the  front. 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  of  the 
game,  when  all  might  bo  won  or  lost 
by  a  single  play,  that  the  ball  was  hit 
swiftly  past  me,  and  the  batter  started 
on  a  wild  circle  of  bases,  followed  by 
cries  of  "foul  ball"  from  our  side  and 
counter  cries  of  "fair  ball"    from     the 
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other  side.  I  remained  neutral,  the 
situation  being  too  intricate  for  ray 
comprehension. 

As  usual,  Tommy,  Billy,  and  the  um- 
pire gravitated  to  the  centre  of  the  dia- 
mond for  the  customary  bout  of  polem- 
ics. The  display  this  time,  however, 
was  particularly  lurid,  fists  being  shak- 
en more  vigorously  and  threats  of  bodi- 
ly harm  indulged  in  more  frequently 
than  heretofore.  I  was  congratulating 
myself  upon  not  being  involved  in  this 
especially  bitter  controversy,  when  the 
umpire,  probably  driven  to  accepting 
discretion  as  the  better  part  of  valor, 
decided  to  inaugurate  a  court  of  in- 
quiry. 

"We'll  leave  it  to  the  old  man— he  saw 
it  1"  I  heard  him  declare  ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  mighty  triumvirate  wei'e 
headed  my  way. 

The  move  sent  a  shiver  of  apprehen- 
sion through  me,  as  my  ignorance  of 
the  fine  points  of  the  game  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  show  any  partiality 
for  my  captain. 

A  casuist  may  hold  that  none  shou)«l 
have  been  shown,  but  such  a  one  never 
served  under  such  a  leader  as  Billy. 
For  my  part  I  was,  and  shall  continue 
to  be,  ready  to  lie,  cheat,  or  steal,  if 
by  so  doing  I  can  escape  the  caustic  re- 
bukes of  such  a  man. 

"Where'd  that  ball  go  ?"  demanded 
the  terrible  "Twister"  gloweringly,  and 
then,  without  waiting  for  me,  supplying 
the  answer  himself.  "It  hit  right 
there  !"  he  asserted,  indicating,  with  a 
savage  kick,  a  spot  several  feet  inside 
the  base-line. 

"Aw  haw— you're  crazy  !"  stoutly  re- 
torted our  champion.  "It  didn't 
either  1" 

This  prelude  gave  me  a  vague  idea  of 
the  situation  in  generail  although  the 
particular  point  at  issue  was  still  ob- 
scure. However,  it  was  plain  "  the 
Twister"  wished  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  ball  had  gone  far  inside  the  base- 
line. With  this  realization  came  confi- 
dence, and  with  confidence  came  the 
noble  impulse  to  help  my  captain  estab- 
lish his  claim. 

"No,  it  didn't  go  there!"  I  boldly 
asserted  against  "the  Twister,"  point- 
ing to  the  spot  he  had  indicated. 

"There,  I  told  you  so  !"    interrupted 


Billy  triumphantly — "An'  the  old  man 
wouldn't  lie  about  it,"  he  added,  giving 
me  a  radiant  smile  of  approbation. 

If  "the  Twister"  believed  vay  veraci- 
ty above  reproach,  his  looks  certainly 
belied  his  belief.  However,  I  cared  lit- 
tle as  to  that.  The  sweet  of  approval 
from  my  superior  tasted  far  better  than 
anything  the  enemy  might  offer,  so  I 
determined  upon  a  coup  d'  etat  that  1 
felt  sure  would  carry  me  in  peace,  and 
maybe  in  glory,  through  the  remainder 
of  the  game. 

"No  !"  I  reiterated,  Avhile  Billy  smil- 
ed approvingly,  as  one  who  sees  his  po- 
sition doubly  fortified.  "It  didn't  go 
there.    It  hit  right  here  !" 

My  first  inclination  had  been  to  make 
the  mark  far  beyond  the  base-line,  but 
a  nature  subtly  cunning  had  taught  me 
that  to  lend  the  color  of  truth  to  a 
statement,  one  should  appear  somewhat 
conservative,  so  I  indicated  a  point  mid- 
way between  "the  Twister's"  mark  and 
the  base-line. 

A  mighty  shout  rent  the  air,  but- 
horrible  ! — it  came  from  Tommy  and 
his  followers.  I  turned  to  Billy  anxi- 
ously. The  sight  froze  me.  There  he 
stood,  motionless,  speechless — spellbound 
with  wrath  ;  and  I  prayed  that  he  might 
ever  remain  so,  but  he  didn't.  With  a 
sputter  that  clearly  indicated  the  fire 
raging  within,  he  recovered  his  voice, 
and  then  and  there  pronounced  an  ana- 
thema upon  me  that,  had  it  been 
potent,  would  have  consumed  me  on  the 
spot.  Thanks  to  the  divine  grace,  how- 
ever, that  makes  a  man's  power  weaker 
than  his  will,  beyond  a  slight  curling 
of  the  hair  and  a  parched  throat,  the 
blast  left  me   unharmed. 

Wherein  I  had  erred,  I  knew  not,  nor 
was  I  able  at  the  moment  to  ascertain, 
for  immediately  all  social  relations  be- 
tween myself  and  my  comrades  were 
severed.  Later  I  learned  that  to  have 
upheld  our  contention  I  should  have 
marked  the  ball  as  having  gone  entirely 
outside  the  base-line.  Good  intentions 
went  for  naught.  I  had  failed  in  the 
deed  and  was  condemned  forthwith, 
thanks  to  the  narrow  wisdom  of  youth. 
From  now  on  until  the  end  of  the 
game  my  relations  were  those  of  a 
pariah — neither  noticing  nor  being  no- 
ticed.   Not  until  Dame  Fortune  actual- 
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ly  bestowed  the  game  upon  us  by  a 
score  of  twenty-eight  to  twenty-three 
did  my  fellow-players  relent  and  take 
me  again  into  their  good  graces.  No 
doubt,  the  fact  that  I  could  no  longer 
jeopardize  their  chance  of  winning  had 
much  to  do  with  this. 

But  withal,  outside  of  a  few  what 
Billy  designated  "  yellow  "  plays — and 
his  glance  in  my  direction  spoke  elo- 
quently— the  game,  according  to  his  es- 
timate, was  a  good  one.  The  low  score 
and  its  closeness  attested  to  that. 

On  our  way  back  to  town  Billy  grew 
somewhat  remorseful,  and  he  assured 
me  that  if  I  could  "ketch"  and  "hit" 
good,  and  could  "run"  a  little  faster, 
I  would  be  all  right.    All  of  which  rais- 


ed my  spirits  a  great  deal,  particularly 
as  he  invited  me  back  to  play  again. 
"Come  down  agin,"  he  said  cordially. 
"You  kin  play  with  the  other  side  next 
time." 

This  magnanimity  I  repaid  by  pur- 
chasing, from  a  passing  countryman,  a 
couple  of  watermelons,  which  I  begged 
them  to  accept  with  my  compliments  ; 
and  thus  having  cemented  the  ties  of 
reconciliation,  I  bade  them  good-by,  the 
total  of  my  worth,  in  their  estimation, 
being  fully  summed  up  in  a  terse  ex- 
pression of  Billy's  that,  unintentionally, 
was  wafted  to  my  ears  as  I  departed  : 
"The  old  man's  all  right,"  said  he. 
"but  he  can't  play  ball." 


Line  'er  out,  old  man  !  " 


Municipal  Ownership  of  Electric  Light  Plants 

BY  JAMES  R.  CRAVATH  IN  WORLD  lO-DAY 

This  is  a  very  timely  article  "^n  municipal  ow  ;er  hip  by  the  western  editor  of  "The  Electrical 
World."  I  his  problem  is  coutrontuig  all  business  cent; es  to-day  so  that  an  article  giv.n^  the  ad- 
vantages and  d.sadvautagea  of  mu-ic  pal  ownership  should  be  v«ry  opp^rtuue. 


DOES  it  pay  a  city  to  go  into  the 
electric  light  business  ?  Should 
it  own  its  street  lighting  plant  or 
should  it  let  the  contract  to  a  private 
company  ?  These  are  questions  which 
have  perplexed  the  voters  in  many 
towns.  The  average  citizen  who  pays 
the  taxes  needs  only  to  have  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  laid  fully  before 
him  to  decide  and  vote  in  the  way  most 
favorable  to  his  pocketbook.  His  diffi- 
culty usually  is  to  get  the  evidence.  Ou 
the  one  hand,  if  the  most  radical  ad- 
vocates of  municipal  ownership  are  to 
be  believed,  the  electric  lighting  com- 
panies of  the  country  are  earning  enor- 
mous profits,  which  under  municipal 
ownership  would  stay  with  the  tax- 
payers and  consumers.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  some  of  those  oppos- 
ed to  municipal  ownership,  such  owner- 
ship has  a  record  of  dismal  failures, 
mismanagement  and  graft.  The  majori- 
ty of  thoughtful  citizens  who  belong  to 
neither  of  these  two  radical  classes  are 
looking  for  the  truth,  which  (as  usual  in 
such  arguments)  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  I  will  aim  to 
present  in  an  unprejudiced  way  some  of 
the  essential  facts  on  both  sides,  as  ob- 
served during  many  years'  work  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  electric  light  and 
power  industry  of  the  countrj',  both  as 
carried  on  by  cities  and  by  private  cor- 
porations. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  the 
electric  light  plants  owned  by  munici- 
palities in  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
tion of  city  versus  private  ownership 
was  never  an  issue,  for  the  reason  that 
the  towns  are  so  small  and  the  profits 
so  uncertain  that  if  the  city  did  not 
build  the  plant  no  one  else  would.  These 
we  must  evidently  leave  out  of  account 
in  our  discussion.  What,  then,  are  the 
objects  sought  by  a  city  which  estab- 
lishes its  own  electric  light  plant  if  pri- 
vate capital  has  embarked,  or  is  willing 
to  embark  in  the  enterprise  ?    Evidently 


to  save  money  for  the  taxpayers  or  to 
get  better  service. 

The  common  argument,  of  ^course,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  plant 
is  that  the  city  will  gain  the  profits 
which  ordinarily  go  to  a  private  com- 
pany undertaking  a  street  lighting 
contract.  But  what  are  the  profits  ac- 
tually earned  by  electric  light  and 
power  companies  through  the  country  ? 

Whether  an  electric  light  plant  is  built 
by  the  city  or  by  a  company,  interest 
should  be  paid  on  the  investment.  If  we 
assume  that  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
construction  is  paid  by  issuing  bonds, 
it  is  undoubtedlv  true  as  claimed  by 
municipal  ownership  advocates  that  a 
city  can  sell  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  could  a  private  cor- 
poration doing  the  same  business.  It 
will  be  evident,  however,  that  a  differ- 
ence of  one  or  two  per  cent,  in  bond 
interest  on  a  plant  may  easily  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  other  factors,  such  as 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  management. 

It  is  of  first  importance  to  determine 
in  this  connection  the  actual  profits  be- 
ing made  by  electric  light  and  power 
companies  over  and  above  the  common 
rates  of  interest  paid  on  municipal 
bonds.  If  such  profits  or  dividends  are 
considerably  above  interest  rates  on  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  we  have  at  once  a  strong 
incentive  for  municipalities  to  enter  in- 
to electric  lighting  business  themselves. 
Otherwise  one  great  argument  for  mu- 
nicipalization disappears. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  figures 
available  on  the  financial  condition  of 
electric  lighting  companies  the  country 
over,  and  we  must  fall  back  upon  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  business  and 
the  statistics  of  a  few  localities.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  twenty  years 
past  has  had  an  excellent  system  of  regru- 
lating  electric  light  companies  and  mu- 
nicipal plants  and  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  both  stockholders  and  public. 
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Yearly  reports  are  made  to  a  board  of 
gas  and  electric  light  commissioners, 
both  by  private  companies  and  munici- 
pal plants.  We  have  therefore  from 
Massachusetts  more  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  the  industry 
than  from  any  other  state  or  locality. 
We  can  place  more  confidence  in  the  re- 
ports of  this  commission  than  in  most 
of  the  other  statistics  cited  in  connec- 
tion with  municipal  ownership  contro- 
versies, for  the  reason  that  the  methods 
of  classifying  accounts  and  making  re- 
ports as  well  as  the  issuance  of  stock 
and  bonds  are  controlled  by  the  com- 
mission according  to  certain  uniform 
regulations,  and  have  been  for  many 
years.  Companies  and  municipalities 
not  required  to  report  according  to  such 
fixed  rules,  if  they  issue  reports  of  their 
financial  conditions  at  all,  issue  them 
in  such  various  shapes  that  no  one  but 
an  expert  can  analyze  them  in  a  way  to 
afford  a  true  comparison,  and  frequent- 
ly even  an  expert  cannot  make  such 
comparison  without  actual  further  ex- 
amination of  the  books. 

In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the 
1905  report  of  the  commissioners,  of 
the  fifty-six  purely  electric  light  and 
power  companies  in  the  state,  twenty- 
four  paid  no  dividends  ;  one  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  two  per  cent  ;  one  a  dividend  of 
four  per  cent.  ;  one  a  dividend  of  4.5 
per  cent.;  four  a  dividend  of  five  per 
cent.;  eleven  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent.; 
three  a  dividend  of  seven  per  cent.; 
eight  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.;  one 
a  dividend  of  nine  per  cent.,  and  two 
paid  dividends  of  ten  per  cent.  In 
some  states  with  some  kinds  of  corpora- 
tions these  statistics  on  dividends  would 
give  little  indication  of  the  per  cent,  of 
earnings  on  the  actual  investment,  be- 
cause of  the  common  practice  of  issuing 
watered  stock  for  which  but  a  small  per 
cent,  of  the  face  value  has  been  paid. 
In  Massachusetts,  however,  where  se- 
curities for  many  years  past  have  been 
issued  only  upon  approval  of  the  com- 
mission, to  pay  for  actual  improve- 
ments in  a  plant,  these  figures  can  safe- 
ly be  accepted  as  indicating  very  nearly 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  This  state- 
ment as  to  dividends,  of  course,  does 
not  show  what  earnings  may  be  put 
back  into  the  property  in  the  shape  of 


new  construction  and  extensions.  In 
this  latter  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  combined  balance 
sheets  of  the  Massachusetts  companies 
show  a  surplus  of  10.76  per  cent,  on  the 
entire  capital  stock,  in  the  1O05  report, 
but  this  is  less  than  the  surplus  showed 
the  year  previous. 

These  figures  simply  demonstrate  what 
is  known  to  every  well-posted  man  in 
the  business  :  namely,  that  electric  light 
companies,  when  well  managed  and  if 
in  sufficiently  large  towns,  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  pay  the  usual  pre- 
vailing rates  of  interest  on  investment, 
and  in  some  cases  a  little  more  than 
that,  but  that  there  are  plenty  of  com- 
panies which,  either  for  the  lack  of  good 
management  or  for  some  local  reason, 
are  earning  practically  nothing.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  figures  to 
indicate  that  enormous  profits  are  to  be 
pocketed  by  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  a 
municipal  electric  light  plant. 

But  are  the  street  lighting  rates  in 
the  Massachusetts  cities  served  by  pri- 
vate companies  the  same  as  those  where 
there  are  municipally-owned  plants  ? 
Consulting  the  Massachusetts  report 
further  to  determine  this  point,  we  find 
that  the  rates  per  year  for  arc  lamps 
commonly  rated  as  1,200  c.p.  are  from 
$104,  the  highest  rate  to  $54.69,  the 
lowest.  In  municipal  plants  the  cost  of 
such  lamps  is  given  as  from  $133,  the 
highest,  to  $53.34,  the  lowest.  In  the 
Massachusetts  figures,  of  course,  inter- 
est on  the  investment  is  included,  as  it 
should  be  in  all  such  reports.  Taken 
altogether,  the  cost  of  street  lighting 
by  municipal  plants  in  Massachusetts  is 
not  strikingly  different  from  that  in 
cities  supplied  by  private  companies,  al- 
though the  highest  municipal  figures  are 
considerably  above  the  highest  contract 
figures. 

The  reason  that  these  Massachusetts 
figures  on  costs  of  municipal  lights  do 
not  correspond  with  some  which  we  see 
quoted  by  radical  municipal  ownership 
advocates  on  plants  in  other  states  is 
that  in  Massachusetts  the  law  requires 
that  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  plant  shall  be  made  yearly 
for  depreciation.  This  allowance  is  cer- 
tainly none  too  much,  and  in  some 
cases  is  too  little,   but  it  is  frequently 
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left  out  of  account  altogether  in  figur- 
ing the  cost  of  municipal  lighting  on  a 
plant  owned  by  a  city. 

Another  set  of  statistics  which  throw 
some  light  on  the  amount  of  profit  in 
electric  lighting  business  in  general  is 
obtainable  from  a  report  made  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Iowa  Electrical  Asso- 
ciation to  that  body  in  1906.  The  sec- 
retary obtained  reports  from  seventy- 
seven  electric  light  companies  in  that 
state.  The  average  dividend  was  2.95 
per  cent. 

New  York  State  also  has  .had  for  a 
short  time  a  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
mission under  laws  similar  to  those  in 
Massachusetts.  The  returns  made  indi- 
cate in  general  a  very  similar  condition 
of  affairs  to  that  in  Massachusetts.  On 
the  whole,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
business  the  country  over,  I  think  the 
Massachusetts  figures  would  correspond 
closely  to  those  in  the  majority  of  other 
states,  were  the  figures  known,  except 
that  a  very  limited  number  of  compan- 
ies may  temporarily  earn  a  little  better 
than  ten  per  cent. 

I  have  so  far  considered  this  question 
of  financial  returns  only  in  a  general 
way,  without  taking  up  any  specific  ex- 
amples. For  those  who  wish  to  study 
such  specific  examples  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  commissions  are  open.  As  the 
former  reports  are  made  on  uniform  sys- 
tems of  accounting,  comparisons  can 
fairly  be  made  between  the  different 
companies  and  municipalities  reporting. 
Specific  examples  from  other  states  have 
been  cited  many  times  in  municipal  own- 
ership controversies,  but  because  of  the 
great  differences  in  methods  of  account- 
ing, as  before  explained,  they  are  likely 
to  be  almost  worthless  for  purposes  of 
comparison  unless  scrutinized  closely  by 
experts. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  examples 
of  a  municipally-owned  electric  light 
plant  is  that  of  Chicago,  about  which 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy. 
Chicago's  municipal  electric  light  plant, 
unlike  many  others,  was  not  built  by 
the  sale  of  bonds,  but  has  been  paid  for 
a  little  at  a  time  out  of  the  general  tax 
levy  as  the  plant  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged. According  to  the  last  published 
report  of  the  city  electrician,  in    which 


interest  on  the  money  was  figured  in 
both  cases,  there  has  been  a  saving  to 
the  city  of  something  like  ten  per  cent, 
in  the  total  cost  of  street  lighting  for 
the  entire  period  of  eighteen  years  the 
city  plant  has  been  in  operation.  This 
statement,  however,  assumes  that  the 
cost  per  lamp  under  a  private  contract 
would  have  been  the  same  as  the  city 
has  been  paying  a  company  for  a  few 
rented  lamps  in  widely  scattered  out- 
lying districts  where  the  city  could  not 
operate  as  cheaply.  As  to  whether  Chi- 
cago would  have  had  to  pay  for  a  large 
number  of  electric  street  lamps  as  much 
as  it  has  been  paying  for  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  scattered  lamps 
on  short  and  uncertain  contracts,  is,  of 
course,  problematical. 

According  to  Haskins  &  Sells,  expert 
accountants,  who  went  through  the  Chi- 
cago lighting  accounts  about  six  years 
ago,  the  operating  cost  of  a  municipal 
450-watt  arc  lamp  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  year  1900  was  $62.09  ;  and 
the  total  cost,  including  water,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  depreciation  and  interest 
charges  was  $99.08.  Allowing  for  cer- 
tain items,  over  which  there  may  be 
controversy,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
cost  per  lamp  was  over  $90,  including 
fixed  charges,  which  is  not  far  from  the 
average  paid  in  other  great  cities.  The, 
rate  paid  for  similar  lamps  in  New 
York  City  is  $100,  but  coal  and  distri- 
bution investments  are  higher  in  New 
York. 

Chicago  has  what  might  be  rated  as 
one  of  the  relatively  successful  munici- 
pal plants.  Among  the  decidedly  unsuc- 
cessful ones,  a  conspicuous  example  was 
that  at  Muncie,  Indiana.  This  city  had 
a  municipal  street  lighting  plant  which 
cost  $36,000.  In  eleven  years,  under 
council  committee  management  (or  lack 
of  it),  the  operating  cost  per  lamp  near- 
ly doubled.  The  superintendent,  in  his 
annual  report,  made  before  the  final  de- 
mise of  the  enterprise,  recommended 
that  if  the  city  could  not  find  the  money 
with  which  to  improve  the  plant,  it  had 
better  sell  to  private  parties,  or  buy 
current  from  some  private  company. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  bursting  of  a  fly-wheel  in  the /muni- 
cipal plant  and  the  wrecking  of  the  sta- 
tion.   A    ten-vear     contract      was    then 
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made  with  the  electric  light  campany 
to  supply  street  lamps  at  a  cost  far 
below  the  operating  cost  shown  by  the 
yearly  reports  of  the  municipal  plant. 
The  municipal  plant,  upon  which  $36,- 
000  had  been  expended  in  construction, 
wao  valued  by  a  board  of  appraisers  at 
$15,000,  or  a  depreciation  of  $21,000, 
with  no  fund  to  provide  for  it. 

I  might  go  on  and  cite  numerous  cases 
of  disastrous  municipal  electric  light 
plant  ventures  and  I  might  also  cite 
some  cases  of  well  managed  and  suc- 
cessful municipal  plants. 

It  a  proper  depreciation  account  is 
not  kept  and  a  municipal  plant  is  not 
insured  for  its  actual  value,  it  is  the 
whole  body  of  taxpayers  who  suffer 
when  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  accident. 
When  a  company  gives  poor  service  or 
charges  high  rates,  the  public  at  large 
will  be  much  more  benefited  by  taking 
measures  to  secure  adequate  control  of 
the  offending  company  than  they  will 
by  trj'ing  to  take  over  the  business  of 
the  company,  the  difficulty  of  whose 
operation  is  not  known. 

in  the  case  of  both  private  and  mu- 
nicipal plants,  the  margin  of  profit  is 
small  enough  for  good  or  bad  manage- 
ment to  throw  the  balance  one  way  or 
the  other.  But  with  this  difference  :  If 
the  private  plant  is  mismanaged  it  is 
Qo  concern  of  the  taxpayer  ;  it  con- 
cerns only  stockholders.  Under  a  con- 
tract with  a  private  company  for  street 
lighting  at  a  reasonably  low  rate,  the 
taxpayer  takes  no  risk  save  a  possibili- 
ty of  paying  a  small  percentage  more 
for  given  services  than  he  would  pay  if 
the  city  ran  the  plant.  If  the  city  owns 
the  plant,  he  may  get  his  street  light- 
ing for  a  little  less  than  he  would  pay 
the  private  company,  but  with  the  tol- 
erable certainty  that  if  there  is  graft- 
ing or  incompetency  in  the  management 
of  the  plant,  he  will  pay  a  good  deal 
more.  In  fact,  it  is  a  kind  of  one-sided 
speculation  except,  of  course,  where  rea- 
sonable rates  cannot  be  obtained  from  a 
private  company.  The  taxpayers  of  a 
city  usually,  therefore,  should  think  sev- 
e-ral  times  before  embarking  in  such  en- 
terprises. 

As  the  management  of  municipal  elec- 
tric light  plants  is  such  an  important 
factor  in   determining  whether   it   is     a 


losing  proposition  or  not,  let  us  inquire 
into  the  possibilities  for  good  or  bad 
management  in  connection  with  it.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
municipal  management  is  necessarily  and 
invariably  incompetent.  This  is  dis- 
proved by  a  number  of  cases  where  mu- 
nicipal enterprises  were  well  managed. 
But  there  are  certain  things  in  Ameri- 
can municipal  affairs  to  which  we  can 
not  shut  our  e>es,  however  we  may 
hope  to  change  them  within  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  The  war  against 
graft  in  municipal  politics-  has  been 
making  considerable  headway  the  past 
ten  years,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  it 
make  even  better  headway  the  coming 
ten  years  ;  nevertheless  graft  is  a  fac- 
tor to  be  considered. 

The  fact  is  that^  at  the  present  time 
it  is  as  a  rule  difficult  to  get  the  best 
class  of  men  for  the  management  of  mu- 
nicipal enterprises.  Why  ?  In  the  first 
place,  a  man  of  ability  and  ambition 
will  usually  prefer  to  work  for  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  where  opportunities 
for  advancement  and  appreciation  o! 
ability  are  better  than  in  municipal 
service,  and  where  he  is  more  certain  of 
his  position.  The  man  working  for  a 
municipality  is  altogether  uncertain  as 
to  his  future  or  as  to  the  competency 
or  incompetency  of  the  council  commit- 
tees to  which  he  may  be  responsible.  As 
he  is  working  for  the  public,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  all  sorts  of  criticisms  to  which 
an  officer  in  a  private  corporation  is  not 
subject,  and  may  even  be  suspected  of 
grafting  because  he  is  a  city  employe 
and  for  no  other  reason.  These  things, 
no  doubt,  account  for  the  fact  that  com- 
paratively few  men  of  promise  in  the 
electric  lighting  industry  of  the  country 
are  to  be  found  in  municipal  plants.  In 
my  personal  experience  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  paper  devoted  to  the  electric 
lighting  industry  and  in  traveling  among 
such  plants,  I  almost  invariably  find 
that  the  up-to-date,  progressive  and  ag- 
gressive management  which  contributes 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  art  is  to 
be  found  in  private  rather  than  munici- 
pal plants. 

The  advocates  of  municipal  ownership 
have  laid  considerable  stress  on  the 
possibility   for   corruption   of  city   coun- 
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cils  and  other  officers  in  connection  with 
the  letting  of  the  street  lighting  con- 
tracts or  franchises  to  private  compan- 
ies. That  there  are  such  possibilities, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  no  one 
will  deny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  city  government  composed 
of  rascals  would  find  even  more  oppor- 
tunity for  robbing  the  taxpayer  under 
municipal  ownership  ?  In  the  case  of  a 
private  contract  the  amount  is  dejfinite- 
ly  known  to  everyone  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  made,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing unreasonable  about  the  proposi- 
tion, public  sentiment  will  enforce  rea- 
sonable terms  before  the  contract  is 
signed.  When  the  public  utility  is  mu- 
nicipally owned,  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  locate  and  prevent  graft  both  large 
and  small. 

Space  is  not  available  here  to  cite 
specific  examples  of  successful  and  un- 
successful municipal  plants  at  any 
length,  but  I  may  mention  a  few  of  the 
extremes.  One  of  the  most  successful 
municipal  plants  I  know  of  is  that  at 
Marquette,  Michigan,  where  the  city 
developed  a  water  power.  The  property 
is  managed  much  like  that  of  a  private 
companj'.  Considerabje  power  load  is 
carried.  So  enterprising  has  been  the 
management  that  the  gross  earnings 
from  the  operation,  according  to  the 
annual  reports,  are  as  high  as  $4.20  per 
capita  of  population.  Most  private 
companies  are  not  doing  as  well  as  to 
gross  earnings.  The  lighting  depart- 
ment of  the  city  is  kept  separate  from 
all  others,  just  as  if  it  were  a  company, 
and  it  is  paid  $75  per  year  for  a  2,000- 
c.p.  arc  lamp.  For  the  balance  of  the 
revenue  the  management  of  the  plant  is 
dependent  on  its  own  enterprise.  Chi- 
cago's plant  is  mentioned  elsewhere.  De- 
troit's municipal  plant  may  also  be  rat- 
ed among  the  more  successful.  While 
lamp  costs  in  Chicago  and  Detroit  are 
nowhere  near  as  low  as  advertised  by 
municipal  ownership  advocates  in  years 


past,  they  are  not  far  from  prevailing 
contract  rates. 

Among  recent  municipal  ownership 
failures  may  be  enumerated  Muncie, 
Indiana,  mentioned  elsewhere,  plant 
abandoned,  and  bonds  not  paid  off  ;  La 
Grange,  Illinois,  plant  sold  to  a  com- 
pany ;  Elgin,  Illinois,  municipal  costs 
so  high  that  contract  was  let  to  a 
company  ;  Jonesboro,  Indiana,  plant 
turned  over  to  bondholders  ;  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  plant  leased  to  a  company  for 
thirty  years  ;  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  $88,000 
plant  depreciated  $50,000  in  fourteen 
5'ears,  advertised  for  sale  ;  Brunswick, 
Missouri,  plant  sold  for  thirty-five  cents 
on  the  dollar,  city  taking  pay  in  light 
and  water  ;  Casselton,  North  Dakota, 
plant  sold  for  two-fifths  cost  ;  Siloam 
Springs,  Arkansas,  $30,000  plant  leased 
for  $600  per  year  ;  Peru,  Indiana,  coun- 
cil investigating  committee  found  arc 
lamps  cost  $207  per  year  and  advised 
that  the  city  abandon  the  business  and 
sell  the  plant  ;  Linton,  Indiana,  plant 
leased  for  five  years  ;  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
gas  plant  shut  down  and  state  examiner 
reported  deplorable  financial  conditions 
and  abnormal  costs  due  to  faulty  con- 
struction in  electric  light  plant  ;  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  increase  from  $58  to 
$65  in  yearly  cost  of  arc  lamps  in  ten 
years,  although  cost  should  have  been 
less  ;  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  mayor 
favors  letting  of  private  contract  if  city 
cannot  maintain  better  service,  and 
business  .men  petition  for  such  a  con- 
tract ;  Lake  wood,  Ohio,  expert  account- 
ant found  cost  of  arc  lamps  about  dou- 
ble the  price  offered  by  a  private  com- 
pany. 

What  conditions  will  be  twenty-five 
years  from  now,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
hope  and  believe  that  they  will  be 
more  favorable  for  municipal  enter- 
prises. In  the  meantime  I  am  willing 
to  let  the  private  corporations  take  the 
risks  and  the  profits  wherever  they  can 
and  will  give  reasonable  rates  and  good 
service. 


The  Restoration  of  the  Transvaal 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD  IN  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS. 

The  result  of  English  supremacy  in  the  Transvpal  was  far  from  that  prefli  ted  by  the  Boers.    The 
Boers  are  again  in  control  of  their  state  and  have  becoiLe  Britain's  m^st  loyal  bubjtcts. 


WHEN  I  was  in  Johannesburg 
three  years  ago  I  told  the  Boers 
that  I  would  return  in  five 
years  to  find  tliem  "the  most  prosper- 
ous, the  most  contented,  and  the  most 
loyal  of  all  the  subjects  of  King  Ed- 
ward." It  seemed  a  bold  prophecy  at 
the  time,  but  I  knew  my  countrymen, 
and  I  knew  my  Boers.  To-day  no  one 
goubts  that  I  was  right.  The 
advent  of  General  Botha's  min- 
istrj^  is  a  notification  to  all 
the  world  that  the  Transvaal  has  been 
given  back  to  the  Boers  ;  that,  so  far 
as  is  possible,  the  criminal  work  of  the 
war  has  been  undone  and  Milnerism  ex- 
pelled root  and  branch  from.  South  Af- 
rica. 

The  British  flag,  it  is  true,  waves 
over  the  Transvaal.  The  Boers  are  sub- 
jects of  the  British  King,  but  to  be  a 
subject  of  a  British  King  is  no  strain 
upon  anyone's  loyalty.  For  the  loyalty 
of  British  subjects  is  only  claimed  by 
an  ideal  sovereign  who  can  do  no  wrong. 
If  any  of  those  who  wield  his  authority 
and  act  in  his  name  do  anything  that 
is  wrong  or  unjust,  then  the  first  duty 
which  a  loyal  subject  owes  to  his  ideal 
sovereign  is  energetically  to  rid  his  ac- 
tual monarch  of  these  evil  advisers.  All 
or  nearly  all  the  trouble  in  South  Afri. 
ca  arose  from  ignoring  the  difference  be- 
tween loyalty  to  the  King  and  obedi- 
ence to  his  satraps.  The  satrap  always 
tries  to  make  out  that  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign  entails  obedience  to  his  minis- 
ters. Hence  the  Boers -were  taught  that 
loyalty  to  the  Queen  involved  submis- 
sion to  Lord  Milner,  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  to  Dr.  Jameson.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  more  loyal  a  British 
subject  is  to  his  sovereign,  the  more 
violently  must  he  revolt  against  the 
evil  advise L's  of  that  sovereign  who  are 
doing  wickedness  in  his  name.  In  fact, 
disloyalty  to  an  unjust  or  oppressive 
high  commissioner  or  colonial  secretary 
is  the  necessary  corollary  of  true  loyal- 


ty to  the  ideal  monarch,  who  by  the 
law  and  the  constitution  is  incapable  of 
doing  wrong. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  sacred 
right  of  insurrection  may  shelter  itself 
under  the  guise  of  loyalty.  The  objec- 
tion is  sound.  The  fact  is  true.  Loyal- 
ty lingers  in  Great  Britain  as  a  useful 
political  force  because  the  Puritans  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  making  war  on  the 
King  in  the  name  of  the  King.  When 
once  the  Boers  realized  that  fundamen- 
tal truth  in  modern  politics  they  had 
no  longer  any  objection  to  profess  loy- 
alty to  the  King  in  the  abstract,  knov/- 
ing  that  they  thereby  acquired  a  char- 
tered right  to  oppose  to  the  uttermost 
everything  done  in  his  name  of  which 
they  disapproved. 

Neither  do  they  object  to  the  British 
flag.  That  they  love  it  no  one  pre- 
tends. For  years  it  was  the  symbol  of 
the  most  barbarous  acts  of  devastation 
and  the  most  ruthless  policy  of  denuda- 
tion that  have  disgraced  the  annals  of 
modern  war.  It  was  under  the  shadow 
of  that  flag  that  20,000  children  and 
5,000  women  whose  homes  had  been 
given  to  the  flames  were  done  to  death 
in  the  concentration  camps.  For  three 
long  years  that  flag  meant  arson,  burg- 
lary, highway  robbery,  and  nmrder.  No 
wonder  they  hated  it,  that  Boer  women 
would  avoid  the  sight  of  it  as  a  pesti- 
lence, and  that  many  Boers  refused  to 
enter  a  building  over  which  it  was  fly- 
ing. But  although  it  will  be  years  be- 
fore they  forget  the  odious  associations 
of  the  flag  of  the  invaders,  the  Boers  are 
far  too  shrewd  and  practical  politicians 
to  allow  their  sentimental  preference 
for  their  old  Vierkleuer  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  restoration  of  their  right  to 
govern  their  country  which  they  ree- 
claimed  from  the  wilderness.  They  ac- 
cept the  flag  as  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  their  readiness  to  form  one  of 
the  congeries  of  independent  republics 
which  make  up  the  British  colonial  em- 
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pire.  It  does  them  no  harm.  In  their 
internal  politics  there  will  be.  as  Sir 
Richard  Solomon  declared,  "no  flag- 
wagging,"  but  neither  will  there  be  any 
attempt  to  pull  down  the  flag. 

When  we  ask  how  it  comes  that  the 
Boers  who  but  four  years  ago  were  fight- 
ing against  the  British  Government,  are 
now  accepting  office  as  the  King's  min- 
sters in  the  Transvaal  colony,  the  an- 
swer is  that  this  blessed  transformation 
las  been  brought  about  by,  the  political 
evolution  which  took  place  in  Great 
:>ritain  at  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
lieneral  Botha,  the  Boer  commander-in- 
'  iiief,  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  the 
•Cing  in  Pretoria,  because  Sir  II.  Camp- 
uell-Bannerman,  the  pro-Boer  who  de- 
aounced  British  "methods  of  barbar- 
ism," is  Prime  Minister  of  the  King  in 
Downing  Street. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  Americans 
to  understand .  the  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness and  suddenness  of  the  change 
in  the  position  of  British  political  par- 
ties that  took  place  at  the  last  general 
election.  Never  before  has  any  political 
party  which  exposed  itself  to  the  charge 
of  treasonous  sympathy  with  the  enemy 
been  placed  in  office  at  the  very  first 
opportunity,  in  order  to  make  amends 
to  that  enemy.  The  pro-Boers  were  de- 
nounced as  false  to  their  country,  as 
traitors  to  their  sovereign,  as  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  men  whom  the  King's 
soldiers  were  fighting  in  the  field.  They 
were  mobbed,  their  meetings  were  bro- 
ken up,  and  but  for  police  protection  it 
would  have  fared  ill  with  their  lives. 
But .  the  moment  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved these  much-despised,  much-abused 
pro-Boers  were  installed  in  office  at  the 
head  of  the  largest  majority  returned 
for  seventy  years.  The  men  who  made 
the  war  vvere  swept  from  the  field,  and 
the  men  who  hated  it,  v.ho  had  de- 
nounced it  and  opposed  it  from  the 
first,  took  their  places.  Hence  it  was 
that  as  pro-Boers  were  supreme  at  West- 
minster, the  Boers  have  taken  office  as 
King's  ministers  at   Pretoria. 

At  first  the  Boers  were  suspicious. 
Tliey  feared  that  the  influence  of  Lord 
^seberry's  three  vice-presidents,  Sir 
E.  Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  Mr.  As- 
quith,  might  paralyze  the  pro-Boer 
sympathies  of  the   Liberal  leader.     Pre- 


sident Steyn  was  frankly  distrustful.  "I 
don't  see  any  signs,"  he  said,  to  my 
daughter,  in  1904,  "of  your  father's 
Englishmen  coming  into  power." 
"Wait,"  I  replied,  "till  we  get  the 
chance."  The  chance  came,  and  "my 
Englishmen,"  Liberal  Englishmen, 
faithful  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
British  colonial  empire  has  been  built 
up,  came  into  office  on  a  great  tide  of 
national   enthusiasm. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smuts,  a  young  and  de- 
termined republican,  who  w^as  state,  at- 
torney of  the  South  African  Republic 
and  assistant  commandant-general  dur- 
ing the  war,  came  to  England  twe,ve 
months  ago,  to  take  soundings.  He  saw 
most  of  the  new  ministers  and  met  many 
members  of  the  new  majority.  He  was 
more  than  satisfied.  He  was  amazed 
and  delighted.  He  told  me  just  before 
he  started  for  South  Africa  that  he  had 
never  expected  to  return  with  a  heart 
so  full  of  confidence.  "Some  of  your 
ministers,"  he  added,  "are  more  pro- 
Boer  than  I  am  myself."  Certainly  the 
hatred  and  loathing  with  which  the  ma- 
jority of  English  Liberals,  in  and  out 
of  office,  regard  the  South  African  War 
is  quite  as  intense  as  anything  I  have 
ever  heard  expressed  by  the  South  Af- 
rican Boers.  After  Mr.  Smuts  came  Ur. 
Engelenburg,  editor  of  the  Volksten, 
formerly  President  Kruger's  organ.  He 
also  went  home  delighted.  "I  never 
dreamed,"  he  said,  "that  so  soon  after 
a  long  war  a  British  Government  cou^d 
be  so  Sympathetic  with  the  men  they  hiid 
been  fighting.  You  have  only  to  stick 
to  your  present  lines  and  you  will  have 
no  trouble  from  the  Boers,"  "Indeed," 
he  added,  "\l  you  should  have  trouble 
from  the  other  fellows  you  may  confi- 
dently appeal  to  us  for  help  in  case  of 
need." 

When  these  emissaries  returned  to 
South  Afri_ca  the  Milnerites  were  furi- 
ous. The  British  Government  dispatch- 
ed a  small  commission  of  four  to  South 
Africa  to  examine  and  report  as  to  the 
best  way  in  which  the  republics  could 
be  restored  to  the  Boers.  That  was 
not  the  precise  terms  of  their  instruc- 
tions—they  had  "to  prepare  a  scheme 
of  responsible  self-government  for  the 
new  colony."  This  they  did.  Their 
scheme   was   submitted  to   the     Cabinet. 
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After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Loreburn,  one  who 
was  and  is  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Mil- 
nerism  in  the  Government,  drafted  a 
new   constitution  for  the   Transvaal. 

While  they  were  framing  it  the  Mil- 
nerites  dispatched  two  of  their  number. 
Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Abe 
Bailey,  to  England  to  set  forth  how 
serious  would  be  the  consequence  of  giv- 
ing responsible  government  to  the  col- 
ony. They  did  their  best  to  make  the 
British  jingoes'  flesh  creep.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain.  The  ministry  proclaimed 
the  new  constitution,  which  gave  the 
government  of  the  country  back  to  its 
inhabitants.  They  refused  female  suf- 
frage, for  which  the  Boers  had  asked, 
for  it  was  felt  that  if  the  women  had 
votes  the  celibate  miners  of  the  Rand 
would  not  even  have  a  sporting  chance 
of  success.  But  adult  white  male  suf- 
frage was  established.  A  representative 
house  of  sixty-nine  members  was  to  be 
elected  for  five  years,  and,  as  a  balance 
weight,  there  was  added  an  upper  house 
of  fifteen  members  nominated  by  the 
crown.  This  arrangement  was  tenta- 
tive. At  the  end  of  four  years  the  con- 
stitution can  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
experience  in  accordance  with  the  wish- 
es of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
If  at  any  time  differences  of  opinion 
should  arise  between  the  two  houses, 
they  were  to  sit  together  and  the  vote 
of  the  majority  was  to  prevail. 

With  three  important  exceptions,  the 
constitution  gave  the  Boers  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  an  independent 
republic.  These  three  reserved  points 
related  (1)  to  the  natives,  (2)  to  the 
Chinese,  and  (3)  to  the  British  who  had 
settled  in  the  colony  after  the  war.  The 
last  is  of  no  importance,  the  British 
settler  on  the  land  being  usually'  more 
of  a  Boer  than  his  neighbor.  The  na- 
tive question  is  not  immediately  urgent. 
The  restriction  placed  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  further  supplies  of  Chinese 
labor  was  inevitable  in  view  of  the 
pledges  of  the  Home  Government  to  the 
British  electorate. 

When  the  electoral  battle  began  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  the  Boers  would 
carry  all  before  them.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect it  themselves.  All  that  they  hoped 
for   was    that   they   would   be    able,    to- 


•gether  with  the  Nationalists,  to  form  a 
majority  over  the  Progressives.  A  word 
here  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the 
political  nomenclature  of  the  parties  in 
the  Transvaal  :  The  Boers  form  a  solid 
homogeneous  party  known  as  Het  Volk, 
"the  People."  Opposed  to  them  are  the 
Progressives,  so-called.  They  are  the 
men  whose  political  ideal  is  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of 
Mines.  They  are  Milnerites,  jingoes,  ad- 
vocates of  the  racial  ascendency  of  the 
British  over  the  Dutch.  Their  leader  is 
Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  who  played  a 
most  mischievous  part  in  1899  in  pre- 
cipitating the  war,  and  with  them  are 
nearly  all  the  great  capitalists  of  the 
Rand,  with  the  exception  of  J.  B.  Rob- 
inson. Between  these  two  chief  oppos- 
ing forces  come  the  Nationalists,  the 
next  largest  group.  The  Nationalists 
are  chiefly  British  electors  who  resent 
the  domination  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines , 
and  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  Boers.  Their  chief,  who  at  one  time 
was  regarded  as  the  certain  first  Pre- 
mier of  the  colony,  is  Sir  Richard  Solo- 
mon, formerly  chief  legal  adviser  of 
Lord  Milner.  When  Lord  Milner  fell 
Sir  Richard  Solomon  lost  no  time  in 
worshiping  the  rising  sun.  In  his  elec- 
tion address  he  declared  "his  policy 
was  based  on  trusting  the  Dutch,  re- 
conciliation, co-operation,  true  imperial- 
ism, no  flag-wagging,  and  no  placing  of 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  finan- 
cial houses."  In  addition  to  the  National- 
ists there  were  a  certain  number  of  In- 
dependents and  Labor  candidates. 

The  electoral  battle  was  waged  with 
much  spirit.  The  Milnerites  appealed 
almost  entirely  to  the  mining  communi- 
ty, although,  taking  advantage  of  the 
split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Boers  and 
Nationalists,  the  Progressive  leader  cap- 
tured the  seat  for  South  Central  Pre- 
toria. They  predicted  the  certain  ruin 
of  the  mining  industry  if  the  Boers  were 
returned  to  power.  They  declared  it 
was  their  mission  to  defend  the  policy 
of  Lord  Milner.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Boers  proclaimed  with  thoroughgoing 
emphasis  their  desire  for  co-operation 
with  the  British.  "At  Vereeniging," 
said  General  Botha  in  a  message  to  the 
British  at  home,  "I  signed  the  treaty  of 
peace  ;   T   then   solemnly   accepted   what 
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is  so  dear  to  you,  your  King  and  your 
flag.  They  are  now  our  King  and  our 
flag."  Mr  Smuts  declared  that  "they 
had  had  enough  oi  'ructions'  ;  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
as  against  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  who 
was  talking  of  eliminating  Downing 
Street  from  South  Africa.  Dr.  Krause 
who  had  spent  a  long  time  in  English 
prisons  on  a  political  charge,  declared 
that  "the  British  lion's  paws  wci'e 
strong  enough  to  crush  anything  that 
was  going  to  oppose  it,  but  if  their  as- 
sistance was  wanted  it  would  willingly 
be  given."  As  to  the  alleged  danger  to 
the  mines.  General  Botha  was  no  less 
emphatic.    He  said  : 

"We  simplj'  object  to  the  men  who 
run  the  mines  also  running  the  country. 
As  I  protected  the  mines  during  the  war 
so  I  shall  see  that  they  are  not  injured 
now.  The  talk  of  wholesale  Chinese  re- 
patriation regardless  of  consequences  is 
nonsense.  I  say  emphatically  that  no- 
thing shall  be  done  to  embarrass  the 
mines  so  far  as  unskilled  labor  is  con- 
cerned." 

Party  feeling  ran  very  high,  and  down 
almost  to  the  opening  of  the  ballot  box- 
es the  Progressives  professed  that  they 
were  confident  of  victory.  They  were 
destined  to  a  cruel  disillusion.  It  was 
masked  for  a  moment  by  their  unlooked- 
for  success  in  South  Central  Pretoria, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  Sir  R. 
Solomon.  Ten  seats  went  to  the  Boers 
without  a  contest.  When  the  polls  were 
declared  in  the  other  sixty  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Boers  were  strong 
enough  to  form  a  ministry  without  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  Nationalists. 

The  result  was  decisive.  The  Boers 
had  come  to  their  own  again.  General 
Botha  was  sent  for  to  form  a  ministry. 
He  chose  General  Smuts  as  his  right 
hand  man.  The  old  commandant-gener- 
al, the  assistant  commandant-general, 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, which  has  among  its  supporters 
General  Delarey,  General  Beyers,  and 
Mr.  S chalk-Burger.  It  is  the  old  head- 
quarters staff  of  the  republic  installed 
in  office  as  ministers  of  the  King, 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  that  fol- 
lowed some  little  annoyance  was  caused 
by  the  publication  of  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  had  been  nomina- 


ted by  the  crown  as  members  of  the 
upper  house.  There  are  fifteen  of  them. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  nonentities. 
The  Progressives  are  in  the  majority. 
General  Botha  and  Mr.  Solomon 
promptly  published  a  protest  against 
the  nominations  and  called  upon  .the 
crown  to  revise  the  list. 

In  reply  to  the  protest  of  General 
Botha  and  Mr.  Edward  Solomon,  Lord 
Selborne  takes  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  selection  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  a 
selection  which  has  given  almost  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction.  He  declares  that 
the  members  will  deal  with  all  ques- 
tions in  a  spirit  of  strict  impartiality, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Transvaal  and  of  South  Africa,  irre- 
spective of  race  or  party,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  Lord  Selborne  has  dis- 
covered not  men  but  angels.  This  is 
merely  a  case  of  special  pleading  by  a 
High  Commissioner,  who  has  to  justify 
himself  as  best  he  can.  From  many 
points  of  view  it  was  deplorable  that 
Lord  Selborne  should  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  South  Africa.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Government  who  made 
the  war,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
he  would  be  very  enthusiastic  in  undo- 
ing the  work  of  his  own  hands.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Council  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance.  The 
British  ascendency  party  has  not  got  a 
majority  of  more  than  five  votes  in  the 
council,  and,  therefore,  can  easily  be 
outvoted  when  the  two  chambers  vote 
together. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  Transvaal 
will  a  month  or  two  later  be  accom- 
plished not  less  thoroughly  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  In  the  Transvaal  the 
Milnerites  thought  that  they  had  at 
least  a  fighting  chance.  In  the  Orange 
Free  State,  which  Lord  Milner  christen- 
ed the  Orange  River  Colony — as  if  a 
British  colony  could  not  be  a  free 
state — the  Boer  majoritj^  is  admittedly 
overwhelming.  The  programme  of  the 
Orangia  Unie  party  is  a  reform  of  the 
Education  Law,  compulsory  knowledge 
of  English  and  Dutch  in  all  Government 
offices,  the  reduction  of  the  constabu- 
lary, the  abolition  of  the  Inter-Colonial 
Council,   and  the  division  of  the   South 
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African  railway  pool.  President  Steyn 
has  resolved  not  to  re-enter  public  life, 
but  he  will  for  years  to  come  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  whoever  is 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Orange  Free  State  Cabinet  will  be  presid- 
ed over  either  by  Mr.  Abraham  Fischer  • 
or  by  General  Hertzog-,  both  good  men 
and  true. 

Thus  out  of  the  smoke  and  flame  of  a 
wicked  and  wanton  war  there  have  come 
peace,  loyalty  and  contentment.  It  is  a 
magnificent  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tage of  a  party  system.  The  Boers 
would  never  have  trusted  the  jingo 
party  that  made  the  v/ar,  but,  when 
the  pro-Boers  came  into  office,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
co-operate  with  their  old  allies  to  set- 
tle the  country  and  efface  the  traces  of 
Milnerism. 

Before  concluding  this  article  I  would 
refer  to  one  element  not  political,  which 
will  probably  do  as  much  as  anything 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Transvaal.  This  is  the  ex- 
traordinary profit  to  the  state  which 
results  from  the  successful  development 
of  the  Premier  Diamond  Mine.  This 

mine   was   discovered   five   years   ago   in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pretoria,    when    a 


company  was  formed  to  work  it,  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000,  which  was  after- 
ward increased  to  $400,000.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  mine  was  so  rapid  that 
it  has  in  the  last  four  years  earned  a 
net  profit  of  $10,000,000.  Half  of  this 
has  been  spent  in  opening  up  the  pro- 
perty, the  shareholders  have  received 
$2,000,000,  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
their  original  investment,  and  the 
Transvaal  has  received  as  its  share  of 
the  profits  over  $3,000,000.  By  the 
new  mining  law,  which  is  probably  the 
only  valuable  contribution  which  Lord 
Milner  made  to  the  welfare  of  South  Af- 
rica, the  Government  is  entitled  to  (iO 
per  cent,  of  the  profits.  Last  year  from 
this  one  source  alone  the  Transvaal 
Government  received  the  sum  of  $1.- 
800,000,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  an- 
nual income  from  this  single  diamond 
mine  will  amount  to  $2,000,000  a  year. 
There  is  probably  no  other  state  which' 
claims  so  large  an  amount  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  minerals  found  on  its  soil. 
There  are  other  mineral  deposits  in  the 
Transvaal  which  have  as  yet  hardly  been 
exploited.  The  brilliant  success  of  the 
Premier  Diamond  Mine  does  much  to 
justify  the  confidence  of  the  Boers  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  country,  even  after 
Chinese  labor  has  been  dispensed  with. 


Be  Enthusiastic 


It  is  like  feeling  a  breeze  on  a  warm,  dusty  day  to 
meet  anyone  who  is  enthusiastic.  You  immediately  revive 
from  your  apathy,  your  eyes  glisten,  your  pulse  beats 
faster,  and  all  interest  in  life  is  renewed. 

This  strong  mental  activity,  combined  with  optimism, 
sends  out  so  much  of  its  vital  force  to  you  that  the  effect 
sometimes  lasts  for  days,  and  you  are  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  work  that  you  have  accomplished  during  that 
time. 

If  one  mind  has  the  power  to  create  that  atmosphere, 
every  mind  has  the  power  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  majority  of  people 
think,  because  characteristic  qualities  are  mental,  that 
we  have  no  need  to  trouble  about  the  seemingly  defec- 
tive ones  ;  in  fact,  some  will  argue,  "we  are  made  that 
way,  and  it  does  not  lie  in  our  power  to  alter  such  cir- 
cumstances," yet  if  they  have  any  physical  defect  they 
will  go  to  untold  trouble,  discomfort,  and  sufiering  to 
remedy  it. 


Imperial  Federation 
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Some  objectionB  to  the  English  conception  c  f  Imperial  Federation. 


IT  cannot  be  said  that  in  the  past  the 
cause  of  Imperial  Federation  has 
made  progress  at  all  proportionate 
to  its  intrinsic  merits.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  the  English  party  point  of 
view,  and  whenever  this  happens  mis- 
understandings and  recriminations  in- 
variablj'  arise,  causing  men  not  obsess- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  that  stupendous  and 
raucuous  hypocrisy  to  throw  up  their 
hands  in  despair,  if  not  positively  to 
blaspheme  against  the  ceaseless  vagar- 
ies of  the  predominant  partner.  The 
Radical  politician  looks  askance  at  Im- 
perial Federation,  partly  because  he 
thinks  he  detects  in  it  some  subtle  and 
sinister  "move"  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
serving and  perpetuating  the  feudal 
strain  in  English  politics,  and  partly 
because  his  rival  in  humbug  approves 
it,  or  pretends  to  do  so  ;  the  Conserva- 
tive, on  the  other  hand,  talks  a  deal 
about  it  and  does  nothing,  partly  be- 
cause his  political  role  is  to  do  nothing 
(or  at  all  events  as  little  as  bare  ne- 
cessity demands) ,  and  he  must  needs  go 
up  to  the  hustings  as  fully  justified  as 
possible,  and  partly  because,  in  h'S 
heart  of  hearts,  he  does  not  like  it  at 
all.  The  Conservative  has  not  lived 
down  that  venerable  contempt  for  "col- 
onies" which,  in  the  years  that  have 
gone,  cost  his  country  its  American 
plantations.  He  has  a  mind  to  do  his 
political  bear-leader's  bidding,  and 
"think  Imperially,"  but,  generally 
speaking,  his  "Imperialism"  is  but  a 
parliamentary  metaphor  for  English 
ascendency.  He  has  no  idea  of  allowing 
mere  "Colonials"  however  eminent  and 
"Imperialistic"  in  tone,  to  "boss"  the 
Imperial  show.  He  is  prepared  to  con- 
descend to  use  the  colonies  much  as  our 
modern  Chathams  are  prepared— even 
eager — to  exploit  the  "martial  quali- 
ties" of  the  Gael.  Such  people,  no 
doubt,  are  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble  ;  but,  whilst  being  suitably 
encouraged,  they  must  be  kept    in  their 


places.  Both  make  excellent  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  their  re- 
spective places.  "Loyal"  and  "patri- 
otic" demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
both  will  be  gratefully,  even  enthusias- 
tically, received  whenever  the  enemy 
presumptuously  threatens,  or  audacious- 
ly sets  up  his  horn  on  high  ;  but  as  to 
admitting  either  the  one  or  the  other 
to  a  share  in  the  Imperial  councils — the 
thing  is  plainly  absurd.  Conservative 
"principles"  and  "national"  exigiencies 
are  equally  hostile  to  the  idea. 

For  our  own  parts,  however,  true  Im- 
perial Federation  is  certainly  not  with- 
out merit  or  attraction.  To  the  vapor- 
ings  of  Tory  and  Whig  on  the  subject 
we  are.  of  course,  as  little  inclined  as 
we  are  supremely  indifferent.  If  we 
thought  that  Imperial  Federation  would 
have  the  disgusting  effect  of  confirming, 
consolidating  and  extending  English 
ascendency  throughout  the  world,  we 
would,  of  course,  fly  from  it  as  we 
should  from  the  most  dangerous  and 
destructive  of  all  possible  plagues.  The 
"British"  Empire  as  an  English  "going 
concern"  is  nothing  to  us  ;  and  whether 
German  ships  or  British  ride  in  Forts- 
mouth  Harbor,  though  it  may  be  fair 
matter  of  hysterics  to  a  sensational 
novelist  or  a  daft  ex-commander-in-chief, 
is  no  thorn  in  the  flesh,  only  boredom 
to  us.  We  willingly  concede  England's 
right,  just  as  we  would  do  that  of  any 
other  country,  to  endeavor  the  best  she 
can  for  herself  ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  our  bowels  of  invention  should  be 
strenuously  exercised  on  that  account. 
After  all,  the  Horatian  saying  of  "devil 
take  the  hindmost"  is  a  sound  pagan 
maxim,  and,  being,  what  she  is,  Eng- 
land may  safely  be  trusted  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

A  recent  interesting  speech  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  on  the  subject  of  Imperi- 
al Federation  would  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  .  attention  of  the  English 
press,  which,  ever  more  intent  on  ex- 
ternals  than  internals,   seems,   like  the 
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Levite  of  old,  to  have  passed  it  by  on 
the  other   side,   blind-led   and  blindfold- 
ed.   Needless  to  say,  in  that  speech  the 
accomplished  and  sagacious  president  of 
the    Gaelic   League    eloquently    anticipa- 
ted these  our  objections  to  the  English 
conception   of   Imperial   Federation.    He 
said  that  no   self-respecting   Gael  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  so  long  as 
it  should  mean,   as  undoubtedly  it  now 
means,  English  ascendency  ;  and  to  that 
sane  view  w^e  very  cordially     subscribe. 
Dr.  Hyde,  however,  went  on  to  declare 
that  to   the  i'dea  of  a   confederation   of 
self-governing  states,   each  one  indepen- 
dent of  the  other,  but  united  by  a  com- 
mon tie  to  resist   aggression,   he   could, 
speaking     for  himself,   see  no   valid    or 
reasonable  objection  ;   and  to  this  view, 
too,   we  very  cordially  subscribe.       The 
idea   of    a   vast   confederacy   of   friendly 
states,   combining   and  uniting  not    for 
purposes  of  oppression,    spoilation     and 
plunder,  but  to  enable  one  another,     as 
well  as  foreign  states,  to  exist  in  peace 
and    comfort,    and    to    extend    the  bles- 
sings of  their  respective  civilizations  by 
Christian  means,  is  surely   no  contemp- 
tible one.    We  go  further,  and  say  that 
it  is  a  grand  idea,  and  one  well  worthy 
the  endeavor. 

Men  talk  of  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fighting  for  them  (a  sort  of  pagan  pre- 
sumption to  which  all  flesh  seems  heir) 
whenever  causes  entirely  outside  their 
puny  control  take  a  turn  which  seems 
calculated  to  bring  them  little  deserved 
success  and  prosperity.  Without  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  heavens  and 
their  occupants  are  now  engaged  in 
performing  this  particular  manoeuvre  in 
favor  of  Imperial  Federation,  we  do 
make  bold  to  affirm  that  political  events 
are  shaping  themselves  in  a  manner 
that  must  ultimately  prove  favorable  to 
it.  The  disastrous  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan  has  come  and  gone,  leaving 
as  all  thinking  persons  anticipated,  an 
army  of  occupation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
host  of  difficult  problems,  in  its  wake. 
Some  of  these  problems  concern  Europe 
alone,  some  Europe  and  Asia,  some  (a 
few)  Asia  alone,  and  others  involve  the 
future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  world.  Amongst  these  problems 
is  the  expansion,  in  unforeseen  and  un- 
anticipated directions,  of  victorious  Ja- 


pan.   Before    the    war,    a   Times   corres- 
pondent would  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
make  the  columns  of  that  unimaginative 
organ   the   vehicle   for   a   prophecy      re- 
specting the  probable  fate  of  Australia 
at  the  hands  of  the  redoubtable  invent- 
ors of  jiu  jitsu  and  the  bland  and  child- 
like proprietors  of  the  land  of  the  rjs- 
mg      sun.       Nevertheless,    fortified     and 
quickened  as  to  his  parts  by  the   "les- 
sons" of  the  late  war,  this  is  precisely 
what  the  Times  correspondent  in    Aus- 
tralia has  recently   done.    Without     the 
aid   of   binoculars,    he   professe§     to     be 
able  to  discern  the  shadow  of  Japan  ly- 
ing athwart  the  southern  seas  ;  and  the 
curious  thing  is  that  New  Zealand  has 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against 
the  late  noble  yellow  man.     Simultane- 
ously,   too,    with   this    agitation,     there 
comes  from    these  two   countries,     Aus- 
tralia and  New   Zealand,   to   wit,   a  pe- 
remptory demand  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  English  fleet  in  those  seas,  coup- 
led with  the  suggestion  that  the  coloni- 
al  contribution   towards   the   upkeep   of 
the  Imperial  forces  should  be  consider- 
ably    increased.    It   may   be    merely     a 
coincidence,  of  course,  but  the  api>arent 
discredit  into   which  the  Australian   po- 
licy    known     as     "cut-the-painter'"   has 
suddenly  fallen  is,   at  all  events,   highly 
suggestive  in  the  circumstances.    We  are 
not  saying  a  word,   of  course,     against 
these  two  colonies  :   doubtless  they  best 
know  their  own   affairs,   and  how   their 
interest     is      likely    to    run    and    to    be 
served.    Their  alarm  at  Japan,  whether 
well  or  ill  grounded,  is  however  almost 
painfully  real  ;   and  their  desire    to   set 
it  at  rest  in  the  shelter  of  English  ^nins, 
if  natural,    "means  business." 

And,  turning  to  Canada,  what  d;f  we 
find  ?  A  vast  country,  unspeakably 
rich,  but  as  yet  very  sparsely  popula- 
ted, foot  to  foot  with  another  which  is 
infinitely  more  powerful  and  threatens 
that  most  insidious  of  all  forms  '  of 
conquest,  namely,  "permeation."  The 
somewhat  flamboyant  "Imperialism"  of 
a  party  in  the  new  Canada  is  thus 
easily  explained.  Like  a  man  who,  in 
the  presence  of  some  powerful  enemy 
sees  him  not,  yet  is  all  too  conscious  of 
his  propinquity.  Canada  is  nervous  ;  and 
her  nervousness  likewise  takes  the  form 
of  requests  for  armaments,  and  offers  to 
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contribute  handsomely  and  increasingly 
towards  the  cost  of  the  same.  More- 
over, increased  and  ever-increasing"  fa- 
cilities for  inter-communication  are  be- 
ginning to  tell  their  inevitable  tale  in 
the  shape  of  growing  interest  on  the 
part  of  these  plantations  in  the  purely 
domestic  affairs  of  the  mother  countries. 
Emigration,  too,  especially  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  tends  to  promote  the 
same  thing,  stimulating  the  patriotism 
of  the  new  exiles,  and  reviving  old  ties 
and  affections  in  those  who  have  gone 
before.  Thus  everywhere  we  see  a 
drawing  together  of  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters, as  it  were,  as  much  by  reason  of 
considerations  of  mutual  protection,  as 
in  obedience  to  the  lovable  law  of  Al- 
mighty God.  This  movement,  too,  de- 
rives considerable  impetus  from  the 
menace  engendered  by  the  coming  strug- 
gle for  the  supremacy  of  the  Southern 
Seas.  The  rival  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  the  Far  East  may 
of  course,  yet  be  accommodated  ;  and 
though  humanity  may  press  for  such  a 
desirable  understanding,  yet  we  fear 
that  the  lessons  of  history  run  counter 
to  the  prospect  of  a  pacific  settlement. 
In  any  event,  the  question  is  a  most 
serious  one,  and  tends  to  foster  that 
drawing  together  of  mothers  and 
daughters  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred ;  for,  in  the  event  of  a  struirgle 
between  Japan  and  America,  neither 
Australia  nor  New  Zealand  can  be  ex- 
pected to  relish  the  prospect  of  having 
that  Homeric  contest  waged  just  above 
their  heads,  as  it  were.  In  either  case, 
too,  success  would  mean  cripplement,  if 
not  commercial  death  in  life,  for  the 
non-belligerents  in  the  Far  East,  unless 
the  defences  of  these  countries  are  time- 
ously  strengthened  and  developed.  A 
Japanese  victory  would  but  aggravate 
the  Japanese  bogey  :  an  American  suc- 
cess  would  paralyze   Canada,     whatever 


other  effect  it  might  have  on  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

So,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would 
seem  that  Imperial  Federation  is  no 
impracticable  chimera,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  consummation  whose  realiza- 
tion is  always  perceptibly  approaching  ; 
and  on  the  sound'  principle  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  or  subsidy  with- 
out representation,  we  prophesy  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  colonies  will  be 
called  into  the  councils  of  the  Empire. 
No  doubt  such  participation  will  be 
strictly  limited  on  paper  to  what  are 
called  "Imperial  affairs  ;"  but  the 
moral  effect  of  representatives  of  coun- 
tries, enjoying  all  the  manifold  bles- 
sings and  advantages  of  practical  inde- 
pendence, participating  in  those  con- 
cerns will  be,  so  far  as  the  cause  of  the 
Ciael  is  concerned,  simply  incalculable. 
The  Parliaments  of  Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zeq,land,  being  self-governing 
concerns,  are  necessarily  pledged  to 
what  is  here  called  "Home  Rule."  And 
even  supposing  that  the  warmth  of 
their  sentiments  on  that  head  were 
powerless  to  melt  the  stony  heart  of 
the  predominant  partner,  which  we  do 
not  believe,  it  would  always  be  possible 
to  see  what  a  little  wholesome  persua- 
sion would  do.  By  a  device  whose  pre- 
cise character  it  would  perhaps  be  im- 
politic to  disclose  at  this  conjuncture, 
but  of  whose  feasability  we  are 
pleasantly  assured,  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  could  easily  be  raised  to 
an  "Imperial  question,"  demanding  and 
necessitating  the  active  intervention  of 
the  Federal  powers.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,  if  on  no  others,  we  have  plea- 
sure in  announcing  ourselves  hearty 
supporters  of  the  Federal  idea.  We 
confidently  call  on  all  good  Gaels  to 
join  us  in  going  even  one  better  than 
the  Missionary  of  Birmingham  :  to 
think  Federally,  as  well  as  Imperially. 


A  County  Thirty-One  Years  in  Rebellion 

BY    FRANK    WICKIZER    IN    CENTURY    MAZAZINE 

The  story  of  a  rural  community  in  Missouri  wherein  a  public  office  is  a  private  calamity. 


WHEN  a  candidate  for  a  county 
judgeship  in  St.  Clair  County, 
Missouri,  makes  the  race  for  of- 
fice, he  does  so  with  the  understanding 
that,  unless  he  would  spend  some  time 
in  jail,  he  must  put  in  his  term  of  office 
skulking  in  the  brush,  a^  fugitive  from 
justice.  This  is  because  he  will  be  in 
contempt  of  the  United  States  court. 
For  thirty  years  the  Federal  tribunal 
has  been  trying  to  compel  St.  Clair 
County  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  issued 
in  1870  to  assist  in  the  building  of  a 
railroad.  The  road  was  never  built,  and 
the  county  declines  to  obey  the  court's 
mandate,  not  believing  in  paying  for 
goods  which  were  not  delivered.  For 
almost  a  third  of  a  century  the  county 
has  been  in  open  and  successful  rebellion 
against  the  Federal  authorities. 

The  position  in  which  St.  Clair 
County  finds  itself  is  the  sequel  of  a 
State  law  passed  just  before  the  war, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  encourage 
the  building  of  railroads.  Under  this 
law  a  county  court  was  privileged  to 
subsidize  a  railroad  project,  without 
submitting  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  During  the  first  decade  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  war  the  courts  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  counties  in  Mis- 
souri availed  themselves  of  this  new  pre- 
rogative. Of  these  counties  all  save 
three — Knox,  Dallas,  and  St.  Clair — 
long  since  cancelled  their  obligations. 
Many  of  them  were  swindled  by  the  pro- 
moters, but,  the  bonds  being  in  the 
hands  of  "innocent  purchasers,"  they 
paid  because  the  Federal  court  compel- 
led them  to  pay.  Knox  County,  it  is 
understood,  is  willing  to  compromise 
with  the  bondholders  as  soon  as  certain 
pending  litigation  is  closed.  As  to  Dal- 
las, the  debt  it  owes  the  bondholders 
exceeds  by  several  thousand  dollars  the 
total  valuation  of  all  property,  person- 
al and  real,  in  the  county,  and  the 
creditors  long  ago  dropped  all  negotia- 
tions looking  to  a  settlement. 
There  was  a  time  when  St.  Clair 
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County  was  by  way  of  being  a  mining 
community.  Silver  was  discovered,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  hills  contained 
deposits  of  some  of  the  baser  ores  ;  but, 
as  a  step  preliminary  to  the  development 
of  these  resources,  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  railroads. 

Railroad-building  throughout  the 
State  was  then  almost  a  craze— the  re- 
action from  the  stagnation  of  war 
times.  Besides,  river  traffic  was  on  the 
wane.  Osceola,  the  county  seat,  once  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Osage 
River,  with  fleets-  of  steamers  from  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  at  its  ports, 
and  with  a  great  tributary  region  in 
Arkansas  for  which  it  was  the  natural 
trading-point,  felt  that  its  commercial 
importance  was  declining,  and  a  mas- 
ter-stroke was  required  to  re-establish 
its  connection  with  the  outside  world. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  the  leading  citi- 
zens to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
tempter,  and  his  visit  was  not  long  de- 
ferred. He  came  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
and  his  scheme  was  to  build  a  railroad 
from  Clinton,  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  Osceola,  to  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, which  would  put  Osceola  on  a 
direct  line  of  road  between  Kansas  City 
and  Memphis. 

It  sounds  almost  like  travesty  to  say 
that  the  court  selected  April  1,  All 
Fools'  day,  as  the  date  for  entering  its 
memorable  order  directing  the  county 
treasurer  to  take  stock  in  the  ven. 
ture  ;  but  it  is  the  solemn  truth.  By 
the  court's  ruling  the  county  was  bond- 
ed in  the  sum  of  $250,000,  and  the 
treasurer  was  instructed  to  deliver  the 
bonds  to  the  projectors  of  the  Tebo  «& 
Neosha  Railroad  Company  "when  the 
contract  is  let." 

The  contract  was  let  a  few  months 
later,  and  the  promoters  received  their 
bonds.  There  were  some  preliminary 
surveys,  and  a  gang  of  laborers  went 
to  work  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  piling  up  earth  for  a  "fill." 
The  bonds  were  sold  to  "innocent  pur- 
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chasers."  Taxes  were  levied  to  pay  the 
first  year's  interest  ;  then  one  day  the 
construction  train  pulled  out  with  a 
gang  of  laborers,  and  was  never  seen 
there  again.  A  mile  or  so  of  fill,  with 
some  rotten  ties  and  rusted  rails,  now 
remains  as  a  monument  to  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  county  judges  who 
wrote,  "to  be  delivered  when  the  con- 
tract is  let,"  instead  of  "when  the  work 
is  done." 

During  the  years  following  the  tran- 
saction the  feeling  against  the  railroad 
swindlers  grew  daily  more  bitter,  and 
the  determination  to  resist  payment  be- 
came more  deeply  rooted.  But  the  "in- 
nocent purchasers"  were  clamoring  for 
their  dues,  and  July  14,  18'75,  they  se- 
cured a  judgment  in  the  Federal  court. 
The  succeeding  steps  followed  in  quick 
succession.  The  county  court  was  or- 
dered to  make  a  levy  to  pay  the  claim  ; 
it  declined  to  comply.  The  Federal 
court  issued  a  mandamus  ;  it  was  ig- 
nored. The  county  court  was  cited  for 
contempt  ;  it  disregarded  the  summons, 
and  United  States  marshals  were  sent 
to  arrest  the  recalcitrants. 

To  evade  the  United  States  deputy 
marshals,  the  county  judges  have  had  to 
place  themselves  in  some  extraordinary 
predicaments,  not  all  of  them  consistent 
with  judicial  dignity.  "Hiding  out" 
was  the  regular  order  of  business. 
Judge  Thomas  Scott,  shorn  of  his  long 
white  beard,  remained  under  cover  for  a 
year,  thereby  winning  the  sobriquet  of 
the  "Swamp  Fox."  Every  stranger 
was  a  suspected  sleuth,  and  every  loyal 
citizen  a  "stool-pigeon,"  his  duty  being 
to  inform  the  fugitives  of  the  stran- 
ger's movements.  So  the  judges  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  the  brush. 

Belated  farmer  lads,  groping  through 
the  woods  at  night  in  quest  of  strayed 
cattle,  have  chanced  upon  the  court  in 
session  on  a  fallen  tree.  With  an  ar- 
senal of  small  arms  as  their  square  and 
compass,  without  light  save  such  as  was 
reflected  from  the  masked  lantern  by 
which  the  clerk  wrote  the  minutes,  the 
judges  here  performed  the  humble  rites 
of  their  office,  being  always  alert  to  ad- 
journ and  scuttle  into  the  brush  should 
a  twig  break  or  the  foliage  of  a  bush 
stir  suspiciously. 


Again,  when  the  wind  caused  trouble 
with  the  clerk's  papers  and  lantern,  or 
when  it  was  feared  that  deputies  prowl- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  might  be  at- 
tracted by  the  light,  these  farmer  lads 
have  seen  four  shadowy  figures— three 
judges  and  a  clerk— struggle  through  a 
tangle  of  shrubbery  and  disappear  in  the 
mouth  of  a  cave.  In  such  cases  the  ap- 
proaches were  invariably  guarded  by 
volunteer  sentinels. 

Nevertheless,  the  marshals  were  quite 
as  resourceful  in  the  expedient  as  were 
the  judges,  an&  showed  themselves  will- 
ing to  take  extraordinary  pains.  Take 
for  example  the  case  of  Joseph  H.  Gra- 
ham, a  deputy  marshal  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  his  co-worker,  Henry  VV.  Pyatt  of 
Joplin.  Being  newl> -appointed  officers, 
and  unknown  in  the  region,  they  were 
assigned  to  work  on  the  St.  Clair 
County  case.  This  was  in  May,  1901. 
They  met  in  Kansas  City  and  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  campaign. 

Pyatt's  case  was  made  easy  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  married  sister  living 
in  Osceola.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
brother-in-law,  he  secured  a  position  as 
helper  at  the  'Frisco  depot,  and  at  once 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  home  of  his 
sister.  Graham  had  to  work  out  a  more 
elaborate  plan.  Deciding  finally  to  palm 
himself  of!  as  a  commercial  traveler,  he 
secured  the  necessary  trunks  and  cases, 
and  laid  in  a  line  of  grocery  samples. 
Unfortunately,  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  grocery  business,  and  realizing  that 
his  ignorance  would  be  detected  by  the 
first  retail  dealer  that  he  approached, 
he  set  out  resolutely  to  take  a  primary 
course  in  the  theory,  practice,  and  tech- 
nique of  commerce.  He  haunted  the 
wholesale  houses  of  Kansas  City  to  ac- 
quire the  language  and  manner  of  the 
trade  ;  he  fraternized  with  drummers, 
studied  price  lists,  schooled  himself  in 
the  late  novelties  of  the  grocery  mar- 
ket, and  finally  took  a  graduate  course 
of  one  week  on  the  road  with  a  veteran 
drummer  as  master,  all  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

Pyatt  in  the  interim  had  kept  him 
posted  as  to  conditions  in  Osceola.  "On 
the  8th  of  May,"  he  had  written,  "the 
judges  will  hold  court  openly  in  the 
court-house,   relying  for  safety    on     the 
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fact  that  they  are  known  to  no  one  saye 
the  natives.    This   will   be   our  chance." 

Graham  arrived  a  day  in  advance,  put 
up  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  and  began 
canvassing-  the  local  grocery  stores.  It 
must  be  that  the  schooling  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  for  it  is  not  of 
record  that  his  inexperience  was  detect- 
ed. During  the  evening  he  had  an  op- 
portunitj^  to  consult  with  Pyatt.  The 
latter  had  gathered  some  information  as 
to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  two 
judges  in  contempt,  Sam.  C.  Peden  and 
James  M.  Nevitt  (David  Walker,  the 
third  judge,  not  having  then  fallen  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  Federal  court),  and 
the  details  of  the  attack  were  arranged. 

By  nine  o'clock  next  morning  farm 
wagons  began  to  arrive  from  every  point 
of  the  compass,  and  by  ten  Courthouse 
Square  was  hedged  about  with  a  com- 
pact rank  of  them.  Farmers,  stock- 
men, county  officials,  and  townspeople 
stood  about  in  knots,  engaged  in  con- 
versation ;  and  in  one  of  these  groups, 
the  deputies  knew,  were  the  men  they 
sought,  but  to  pick  them  out  by  apply- 
ing the  loose  verbal  description  Pyatt 
had  received  was  no  easy  task.  Peden 
had  been  designated  as  "tall,  lank,  and 
swivel-jointed,  with  a  drooping  blond 
mustache  :"  but  half  the  men  in  the 
yard  seemed  to  answer  to  this.  And  the 
description  of  Nevitt  as  a  man  "  not 
quite  so  tall  as  Peden,  but  heavier  anh 
with  a  stoop  to  his  shoulders,"  was 
not  less  indefinite. 

Graham  an^  Pyatt  stood  in  the  en- 
trance of  a  dry  goods  store,  selected  as 
a  point  of  reconnoiter  because  the  clerks 
were  too  busy  waiting  on  a  crowd  of 
women  to  notice  them.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  stay  there  until  court 
opened,  when  the  judges,  they  thought, 
would  disclose  their  official  identity  by 
taking  their  positions  on  the  bench.  The\ 
would  then  swoop  down,  each  entering  by 
a  different  door,  and  arrest  all  three. 
Later  they  would  ascertain  which  was 
Walker,  and  release  him. 

At  the  sheriff's  "Hear  ye  !  Hear 
ye  !"  the  groups  converged  upon  the 
picturesque  ruin  used  as  a  courthouse. 
Graham,  meanwhile,  acting  on  a  happy 
impulse,  had  caused  a  report  to  be  cir- 
culated among  the  women  in  the  store 
that  a  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized. 


He  had  seen  the  bride,  and  she  was 
beautifully  dressed.  In  the  next  five 
minutes  not  less  than  twenty  women, 
remembering  that  they  had  occasion  to 
speak  with  their  husbands  or  fathers, 
sauntered  with  studied  leisure  across 
the  street,  all  their  faculties  alert  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  white  organdie  and 
nun's  veiling. 

Carefully,  gauging  their  speed,  to  give 
the  women  time  to  reach  the  court- 
room and  no  more,  the  deputies  follow- 
ed. It  was  as  they  had  expected  :  St. 
Clair  County  being  essentially  southern 
in  sympathies  and  gallantry^  there  was 
a  mighty  mpving  of  chairs  and  shuf- 
fling of  feet  as  the  m^asculine  wing  of 
the  assembly  hastened  to  find  seats  for 
the  late  arrivals,  and  the  confusion 
served  to  mask  their  own  appearance. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  farthest 
from  the  doors  thirty  or  forty  men 
stood  closely  massed  about  a  table. 
Realizing  that  now  was  the  time  and 
this  the  place  to  strike,  the  deputies 
charged  for  the  crowd.  Instantly  a 
clarion  voice  hushed  the  whispers  of 
chivalry  and  the  drone  of  business,  and 
a  pair  of  brawny  arms  seized  Pyatt 
about  the  waist  from  behind,  pinioning 
his  arms  to  his  sides.  Someone  else 
essayed  the  same  form  of  attack  upon 
Graham,   but  he  broke   away.  "The 

deputies  !  The  deputies  !"  screamed  the 
voice.  Pistols  flashed  into  sight,  and 
there  was  a  rustle  of  skirts  as  the  wo- 
men whisked  out  into  the  corridor. 

Meanwhile  Graham  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  his  own  weapons,  and,  with  a 
revolver  in  each  hand,  he  plunged  into 
the  crowd  about  the  table.  Behind  that 
human  rampart,  'he  believed,  sat  the 
judges,  and  it  was  his  business  to  ar- 
rest them  before  they  had  time  to  mix 
with  the  rabble. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  accomplished  it.  The  crowd 
separated  before  him  like  the  Red  Sea 
under  the  rod  of  Moses  ;  the  clock  on 
the  wall  had  ticked  less  than  five  times 
since  the  alarm  was  given,  and  there, 
serenely  occupying  the  chairs  which 
stand  for  the  "coiinty  bench,"  sat  his 
quarry. 

"Gentlemen,  you  are  my  prisoners  !" 
he  cried.  "Throw  up  your  hands  !" 
And  then  to  the  crowd  :     "Men,      move 
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back  and  give  us  room  !     Stand  back  !" 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  command,  for  through 
the  entrances  into  the  corridor  and 
through  the  windows  opening  upon  the 
veranda  the  crowd  was  melting  as  if  by- 
magic.  There  was  something  ominous 
about  the  facility  with  which  the  pro- 
gramme had  been  carried  out  ;  it  was 
not  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
munity's reputation,  this  displaj*"  of  the 
white  feather  without  even  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  when  Graham  looked  in- 
to the  faces  of  his  prisoners  it  was  with 
a  sinking  sensation  that  he  realized  he 
had  been  duped.  Two  were  farmer  lads, 
mere  striplings  scarcely  out  of  their 
teens,  and  the  third  was  a  mulatto. 

A  few  of  the  late  audience  looked  back 
over  their  shoulders  in  departing  to 
mock  him  with  derisive  laughter  and 
sallies  of  bucolic  wit.  Only  two  re- 
mained ;  these  stood  looking  out  upon 
the  street.  Pyatt  had  disappeared.  Gra- 
ham glared  at  the  nondescript  trio  be- 
fore him,  weighing  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  take  them  into  cus- 
tody for  aiding  Federal  prisoners  to  es- 
cape ;  but  an  instant  later  the  sound  of 
pistol-shots  in  the  yard  below  helped 
him  to  decide.  There  was,  perhaps, 
bigger  game  afoot.  The  pair  at  the 
window  became  suddenly  perturbed  at 
what  they  saw,  and  bolted  for  the 
stairs.     Graham  followed. 

Having  reached  the  lawn,  he  saw,  just 
outside  of  the  inclosure,  a  crowd  of  ex- 
cited farmers  and  stockmen  about  a 
lumber  wagon.  On  the  spring  seat  in 
front  sat  two  men  and  a  boy  ;  standing 
in  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  his  pistols 
trained  upon  the  other  occupants,  was 
Pyatt.  The  crowd  about  was  sullenly 
demonstrative  and  rapidly  growing. 
Graham,  his  weapon  still  in  hand, 
charged  them,  firing  a  wild  shot  or  two 
as  he  ran,  by  way  of  moral  effect. 

The  incidents  of  the  next  few  seconds 
followed  each  other  so  swiftly  that  no 
two  accounts  agree.  Some  blows  were 
struck  with  clubbed  weapons  ;  one  or 
two  knives  were  flashed  ;  a  revolver  was 
discharged  ;  there  was  a  chorus  of 
shouts,  a  tangle  of  legs  and  arms,  and 
then  two  things  happened  :  Graham, 

having  fought  his  way  to  the  front 
wheel  of  the  wagon,   popped  his  pistol 


into  the  face  of  the  nearest  occupant.  In 
the  same  breath  the  other  adult  occu- 
pant leaped  to  the  ground  and  ran,  Py- 
att after  him,  while  the  boy,  too  terri- 
fied to  move,  sat  dumbly  holding  the 
reins. 

Again  Graham  repeated  the  standard 
formula  of  the  arresting  officer  :  "Judge 
Nevitt,  you  are  my  prisoner  1" 

This  was  the  critical  moment  of  the 
scene.  A  shrewd  tug  from  behind  must 
have  tilted  Graham  off  the  wheel  and 
given  the  prisoner  at  least  a  chance  for 
his  liberty,  but  the  rabble  let  it  pass  un- 
improved, and  the  next  instant  suffered 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  the  bracelets 
clicked  upon  the  wrists  of  the  presiding 
judge.  A  groan,  a  hiss,  some  smothered 
imprecations  and  muttered  threats,  and 
the  incident  was  closed. 

"I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the 
Commercial  Hotel  about  five  minutes 
later,  Judge  Nevitt  by  my  side,"  said 
Graham,  in  telling  the  story,  "when 
Pyatt  came  sauntering  up  from  the  field 
with  Judge  Sam  Peden  in  tow.  Both 
were  splashed  with  mud,  and  had  about 
them  other  evidences  of  a  hot  burst  of 
speed.  The  judge's  'swivel-joints'  had 
not  disqualified  him  for  the  sprinter 
class.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  features 
oE  the  chase  had  been  the  leaping  of  a 
six-rail  snake  fence,  an  obstacle  which 
both  had  cleared  at  a  bound.  As  they 
approached  the  piazza  I  overheard  their 
conversation  :  they  were  talking  about 
other  hurdle-races  they  had  known." 

"How  did  you  get  on  to  their  judge- 
ships ?"  I  asked  Pyatt,  aside. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "when  that  fellow 
grabbed  me  in  the  courtroom,  I  dallied 
with  him  awhile  until  I  had  him  where 
I  wanted  him,  and  then  sprang  a  wrest- 
ling trick  on  him.  It  worked,  and  I 
wriggled  loose.  About  this  time  every 
one  was  bolting  for  the  doors.  I  tried 
to  get  back  where  you  were,  but  three  or 
four  husky  chaps  got  me  in  front  of  'em 
and  hustled  me  out.  When  I  reached 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  saw  quite  a 
crowd  around  a  lumber  wagon.  They 
were  boosting  two  men  and  a  boy  up  in- 
to the  spring  seat,  and  while  one  man 
untied  the  team,  two  or  three  were 
hooking  the  tugs.  They  were  all  laugh- 
ing— seemed  to  be  tickled  half  to  death 
about  something. 
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"Of  course  I  supposed  all  this  time 
that  jo\x  had  nabbed  the  judg-es  in  the 
courtroom,  as  I  saw  you  had  the  drop 
on  the  three  fellows  in  the  chairs  ;  but 
when  I  saw  those  two  men  on  the 
spring  seat  reach  down  to  shake  hands 
with  someone  in  the  crowd,  I  got  a 
hunch  that  you  had  barked  up  the  wrong- 
tree,  so  I  fired  a  few  shots  in  the  air 
and  swooped  down  on  'em.  Well,  you 
know  the  rest.  Gee  !  but  that  fellow 
Peden  is  a  sprinter  !" 

After  the  fijst  six  months.  Peden  at- 
tempted to  secure  his  freedom  by  re- 
signing his  office  as  county  judge,  but 
the  ruse  was  onlj^  partly  successful.  He 
was  kept  in  jail  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  expiration  of  his  term. 
Judge  Nevitt  served  out  his  time  with- 
out a  murmur  and  upon  his  return  to 
Osceola  was  given  an  ovation. 

The  wealthier  and  more  substantial 
citizens  profess  to  believe  that,  in  elect- 


ing the  present  judges,  the  county  took 
a  step  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
They  maintain  that  the  present  incum- 
bents of  the  county  bench  represent  a 
higher  order  of  intelligence  and  business 
sagacity  than  their  predecessors  ;  that 
there  will  be  no  more  skulking  in  the 
brush,  no  more  citations  for  contempt, 
and  no  further  clashing  of  authority  ; 
but  that  the  court  with  becoming  meek- 
ness will  submit  to  the  people  a  propo- 
sition to  compromise  with  the  bond- 
holders on  a  basis  of  $231,000,  the  face 
of  the  original  bonds,  minus  $19,000, 
which  has  been  paid,  the  interest  to  be 
eliminated.  The  county  judges  admit 
that  they  have  some  such  plan  in  view. 
However,  it  is  thought  in  some  circles 
that  this  project  is  "loaded  ;"  that  in 
its  essence  it  is  like  the  stock  "sale"  of 
the  '70's  ;  and  that  as  no  one  would  bid 
then,  no  one  will  vote  now.  But  of 
course  that  would  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  judges. 


The  Cash  Values  of  Ideas 


Perhaps  never  before  have  men  been  so  willing  to  pay 
for  ideas.  A  lawyer  is  asked  a  question,  which  he  in- 
stantly answers,  and  his  bill  for  a  large  sum  is  cheer- 
fully paid. 

It  took  only  a  moment,  but  the  value  of  an  idea  can- 
not be  measured  by  the  time  it  takes  to  express  it. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  convince  moneyed  men  of 
this  point,  and  some  of  them  have  not  been  convinced. 
But  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  see  it  are  availing 
themselves  of  great  opportunities  for  the  betterment  of 
their  business. 

The  man  in  charge  of  a  department  is  given  credit 
for  v/hat  he  knows  as  well  as  for  what  he  does.  He  is 
given  credit  for  what  he  leaves  undone — what  he  sees  it 
Avere  wise  not  to  do. 

The  tendency  is  to  encourage  real  thinking  through- 
out the  organization,  where  formerly  only  blind  work  was 
expected,   according  to  the  plan  then  in  use. 


Confessions  of  a  Speculator 

BY  BEN  THAYER  IN  MOODY  S  MAGAZINE 

In  which  he  teUs  of  the  experience  of  two  men  in  the  recent  panic  and  of  how  he  can  play  the 
game  successfully  only  when  away  from  Wall  Street. 


ACCORDING  to  Addison  every  pas- 
sion gives  a  particular  cast  to 
the  countenance.  He  remarks,  in 
one  of  his  essaj's,  that  he  had  seen  an 
eye  curse  for  half  an  hour  together,  and 
an  eyebrow  call  a  man  a  scoundrel. 
Speculation  is  conducive  to  the  perman- 
ent activity  of  both  eye  and  eyebrow  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  the  speca- 
lative  passion  finds  a  clear  reflection  in 
the  elimination  of  sympathy,  and  the 
subordination  of  every  good  feeling  to 
the  tense,  devilish  desire  to  beat  the 
game,  to  rub  elbows  with  chance  and 
escape  the  infection  of  gambling,  to  dis- 
regard the  inevitable  result  in  the  hope 
of  proving  the  absurdity  of  the  econo- 
mic theory  that  labor  is  essential  to 
the  creation  of  wealth. 

There  are  a  dozen  ways  to  look  at 
the  speculative  game,  but  there  is  only 
one  logical  way.  It  is  a.  game  of  chance 
with  the  odds  heavily  against  you,  a 
game  that  few  can  hope  to  beat,  but 
possessing  a  dangerous  fascination,  a 
game  that  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
moral  deterioration.  This  seems  to  be 
a  trifle  far-fetched,  yet  it  is  unfortu- 
nately accurate.  You  may  point  out 
that  many  men  oi  eminent  and  actual 
respectability  are  engaged  in  it,  that 
the  stock  market  is  necessary  and  es- 
sential to  our  growth  as  a  nation,  that 
trading  in  stocks  should  possess  no  more 
malign  influence  than  dealing  in  real  es- 
tate. So  far,  so  good,  but  the  point 
at  issue  is  not  smug  respectability  nor 
national  development,  but  speculation 
with  loaded  dice,  with  the  certainty  of 
overplaying  by  the  average  outsider, 
who  risks  what  he  should  not,  and  calls 
his  purchase  of  non-dividend  paying 
stocks,  on  a  ten  point  margin  in  a  15 
per  cent,  money  market,  investment.  It 
is  to  the  man  who  risks  his  competence 
in  the  hope  of  being  affluent,  to  the 
man  who  neglects  legitimate  business 
to  dabble  in  stocks,  to  the  tyro  v/ho  is 
toying  with  his  hundred  or  two  hundred 


shares  that  I  speak — the  others  know 
the  game  and  can  suspect  when  they 
do  not  know. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that,  given  a  situation  where  a  man 
has  been  introduced  to  the  game,  the 
chief  danger  thereafter  lies  in  over- 
playing. That  term  is  plain  enough  and 
exact  enough,  and  such  a  condition  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  ortho- 
dox margin  is  ten  points,  but  the  wise 
man  does  not  buy  stocks  to  the  limit  of 
his  margin.  He  reserves  part  of  his 
resources  either  for  the  emergency  of  a 
sudden  call  for  margin  in  a  quick  break, 
or  for  the  purchase  of  stocks  that  seem 
cheap  in  a  period  of  reaction.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  two  instances,  two  actual 
happenings  in  the  violent  panic  of  last 
month. 

Two  men  were  customers  in  the  same 
office,  and  each^  averaged  about  $30,000 
margin  balances.  During  the  violent 
break  of  March  13,  both  were  out  of 
stocks,  and  both  agreed  that  it  was 
time  to  buy.  One  bought  500  shares  of 
Union  Pacific  which  gave  him  about  60 
points  margin,  and  the  other  bought  1,- 
500  shares  which  left  him  with'  about 
20  points  margin.  Now  neither  of  these 
men  might  be  regarded  as  conservative, 
but  mark  what  happened  the  following 
day.  Union  Pacific  broke  25  points. 
The  man  v/ith  1*,50'0  shares  had  to  put 
up  $20,000  additional  margin,  the  other 
man  with  the  500  shares  had  plenty  of 
margin  and  he  had,  besides,  a  buying 
power,  whereby  he  secured  really  cheap 
stock.  True,  the  man  with  the  1,500 
shares  was  able  to  put  up  his  margin 
promptly,  but  even  with  $50,000  mar- 
gin up,  he  had  no  reserve  of  buying 
power,  and  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
margin  prom.ptly,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  sell  out.  Why  ?  Because, 
in  proportion  to  his  capital,  he  had  ac- 
tually overtraded,  although  he  thought 
himself  conservative.  What  happened  to 
the  little   speculative  craft  close  hauled 
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on  ten  point  margin  that  day  ?  Swamp- 
ed 1 

This  incident  is  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  to  myself,  when  I  suffered 
from  exag^gerated  ego  in  a  speculative 
sense.  I  pyramided,  as  they  call  it  in 
the  financial  vernacular,  and  my  pyra- 
mid tumbled  about  my  ears.  There  is 
a  fascination  about  a  brokerage  of&ce 
that  literally  compels  speculation.  The 
atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  a  sort  of 
unrest,  a  desire  to  be  in  the  game,  a 
feeling  of  resentment  grows  when  the 
stories  of  big  winnings  are  circulated, 
and  a  latent  jealousy  is  aroused  when 
you  hear  an  order  given  and  see,  subse- 
quently, profits  realized  without  obvious 
effort.  Your  mind  is  in  a  fever,  you 
could  make  money  if  you  were  only  ac- 
tive in  the  game  ;  you  reproach  your- 
self for  your  timidity,  and  ridicule  the 
old     fogyism   of   conservatism.  Your 

state  of  mind  is  annoying.  You  feel 
that  the  only  chance  to  make  a  killing 
that  you  v/ill  ever  have  is  passing,  and 
you  do  not  think  that  the  stocks  are 
there  year  in  and  year  out,  with  plenty 
of  chances  every  day.  The  result  is  ob- 
vious enough,  and  the  finale  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  picture. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  touch  of 
eastern  mysticism  in  the  hurly  burly  of. 
the  speculative  district,  bue  there  are 
many  who  believe  that,  by  following  the 
advice  of  certain  men,  the  return  of 
their  speculative  Imam  Mahdi  will  be 
conjured  and  the  millenium  inaugurated. 
They  would  make  excellent  devotees  of 
Babism,  but  undoubtedly  they  would  es- 
teem a  comparison  an  Insult.  I  speak 
of  that  speculative  class  that  follows 
second-hand  information  from  revered 
sources,  believing  that  certain  men  hold 
the  stock  market  in  the  hi)llow  of  their 
hand,  and  that  their  oracles  speak  truth 
and  naught  else  when  they  open  their 
lips  to  give  expression  to  any  opinion. 
The  speculator  of  the  average  type  gets 
this  from  a  second. hand  source,  often 
from  men  "who"— to  use  Carlyle's 
phrase— "either  know  not  clearly  their 
own  meaning,  or  at  least  cannot  put  it 
forth  in  formulae  of  thought,  whereby 
others,  with  whatever  difficulty,  may 
apprehend  it."  Gossip,  '  rumors,  irre- 
sponsible advice,  tips,  inside  informa- 
tion,  all  conspire  to  neutralize  common 


sense.  You  cease  to  think  when  you 
haunt  a  broker's  office,  you  are  swayed 
here  and  there,  you  sacrifice  your  own 
opinion  for  the  unreasoning  "guff"  that 
you  hear. 

I  cleared  up  a  small  profit  on  the  long 
side  of  the  market  once  and  went  to 
California  for  a  good  rest.  I  kept  in 
casual  touch  with  the  market  just 
through  the  newspaper  reports  and  for 
two  months  watched  prices  climb  to  a 
point  that  seemed  very  high  to  me.  On 
my  way  east,  I  wired  my  broker's  of- 
fice to  sell  500  shares  of  stock  short. 
I  got  the  report  by  wire,  w^th  a  mild 
suggestion,  polite  but  obvious,  that  I 
was  an  idiot.  My  progress  east  was 
marked  with  similar  consolatory  wires, 
and  I  began  to  feel,  even  at  a  distance, 
that  there  was  a  bull  fever  in  the  Wall 
Street  air.  Yet  I  could  not  see  how 
prices  could  go  much  higher  and  I  ig- 
nored the  messages.  I  got  to  Washing- 
ton and  found  there  a  message  telling 
me  that  the  market  was  very  strong, 
and  giving  the  prevailing  feeding,  which 
was  rampantly  bullish.  I  began  to  feel 
that  I  was  wrong,  but  I  was  far  enough 
.  away  to  have  common  sense  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  position  based  on  what 
seemed  to  me  logic.  I  was  stricken  sud- 
denly with  a  severe  attack  of  ptomaine 
poisoning,  which  sent  me  to  bed  for  two 
weeks  and  made  me  utterly  oblivious  of 
market  conditions,  gossip  or  anything 
else.  When  I  was  able  to  sit  up,  I  got 
the  papers,  found  that  there  had  been  a 
smash  in  the  market,  and  that  I  was 
ahead  about  11  points  on  my  short  sale. 
If  I  had  been  in  the  financial  district  [ 
could  not  have  made  that  play. 

Here  is  another  incident  that  I  recall 
readily,  and  it  illustrates  both  the  ad- 
vantage and  disadvantage  of  inside  in- 
form.ation.  I  was  told  by  a  banker  al- 
lied with  certain  interests,  that  a  cer^ 
tain  stock  was  a  purchase  for  at  least 
25  points  profit.  He  was  positive, 
qualifying  his  advice  only  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  could  not  tell  how  long 
it  might  take  to  reach  the  high  point — 
it  might  be  three  weeks,  and  it  might 
be  three  months.  He  was  positive  that 
it  was  a  sure  winner  if  played  for  a 
long  pull.  I  bought  600  shares.  The 
stock  did  not  fluctuate  more  than  three 
points  in  four  weeks  but  it  showed    no 
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loss.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  i  ime 
when  one  Friday  I  met  him,  and  casu- 
ally asked  about  the  money  situation. 
He  told  me,  quite  impressively,  that  in 
his  opinion  the  bank  statement  on  the 
following"  day  would  be  very  bad,  that 
he  believed  that  the  surplus  reserves 
would  be  wiped  out  and  a  deficit  es- 
tablished. This  took  me  by  surprise, 
particularly  as  the  g-eneral  impression 
was  that  the  statement  would  be  a  good 
one.  I  tried  to  reason  it  out,  and  fin- 
ally reached  the  conclusion  to  wait  for 
the  bank  statement,  and  if  it  did  turn 
out  poorly  to  close  out  my  stock  at 
once.    The   market  on      that     Saturday 


morning  was  nervous,  and  sure  enough 
the  bank  statement  showed  a  deficit  in 
reserves.  My  order  to  sell  was  in  before 
the  tape  finished  the  recording  of  the 
statement.  The  market  receded  about  a 
point,  steadied  and  closed  dull.  It  was 
strong  on  Monday  and  lost  no  ground 
during  the  following  week.  I  was  afraid 
to  buy  my  stock  back,  and  before  the 
three  months  had  expired  that  stock 
was  selling  at  110.  T  had  bought  it  at 
78  originally  but  top  much  information 
prevented  me  from  making  a  dollar. 
These  are  not  isolated  cases,  they  are 
typical. 


A  Medical  Conundrum  and  Answer 

BY  ROBERT  EELL.  M.D.,  IN  THE  GRAND  MAGAZINE 

A  paper  which  all  who  wish  to  acquiie  some  knowledge  of  how  disease  originates  will  do  well  to 
read  carefully. 


IT  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if 
the  following  question  has  not  often 
suggested  itself,  not  only  to  the 
man  in  the  street,  but  to  the  medical 
man  in  his  routine,  the  clergyman  in 
his  ministerial  work,  the  business  man, 
and  the  man  of  independent  means,  not 
to  speak  of  those  of  the  weaker  sex,  upon 
whose  devotion  both  in  health  and  sick- 
ness we  rely  so  much,  and  upon  whose 
love  and  care  we  are  ever  dependent  ; 
viz.,  how  does  it  happen  that  one  or 
more  members  of  a  family  are  prone  to 
disease  while  the  remainder  continue  .in 
the  possession  of  a  healthy  constitu- 
tion ? 

Again,  what  are  the  influences  at  work 
which,  during  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demics, and  when  the  environment  and 
other  conditions  seem  identical,  permit 
some  to  escape  while  others  are  pros- 
trated by  the  disease  prevailing  at  the 
time  ?  How  docs  it  happen,  too,  that, 
out  of  several  passengers  coming  off  a 
long  railway  journey,  where  they  have 
been  pent  up  for  hours  in  a  vitiated  and 
disease-laden  atmosphere,  only  one  or 
two,  perhaps,  upon  their  arrival  at 
home  will  be  laid  up  with  pneum.onia  or 
some  other  acute  disease,  while  the 
others  have  escaped  ?    In  short,  to  what 


are  we  to  attribute  the  susceptibility  to 
disease  on  the  one  hand  and  immunity 
on  the  other,  all  things  being  equal,  or 
rather  apparently  equal  ?  The  elucida- 
tion of  such  a  problem  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  everyone.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  shed  some  light,  at  all  events 
upon  the  subject. 

We  must  first  assume,  and  we  have 
very  good  ground  for  doing  so,  that  the 
body,  with  its  functions  in  full  vital 
vigor,  is  impervious  to  disease.  That 
such  is  the  case  is  demonstrated  every 
day  of  our  lives.  And  that  we  are  not 
at  all  times  impervious  to  disease  is, 
in  the  majoritj'  of  instances,  our  own 
fault  or  the  fault  of  others,  more  fre- 
quently than  we  are  inclined  to  admit. 
The  human  frame  was  never  intended  to 
be  a  receptacle  of  disease  or  to  be 
transformed  into  a  soil  for  the  implant- 
ing of  disease  germs,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  species.  If  it  had  been 
there  would  not  be  a  soul  on  earth  at 
the  present  moment'.  Are  we  not  en- 
veloped by  microbes,  bacilli  and  bac- 
teria ?  Yet  we  do  not  all  fall  prone 
before  them,  nor  is  there  really  any  ne- 
cessity that  anyone  should  do  so.  If 
one  is  able  to  escape  from  "the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,"     there 
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is  no  reason  why  all  should  not  be  able 
to  defj'  it.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
when  anybody  is  prostrated  by  disease, 
it  is  not  because  ample  provision  has 
not  been  made  to  guard  against  such  a 
contingency,  but  because  the  means  pro- 
vided have  been  either  wilfully  or  in  ig- 
norance neglected  or  ignored. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  for  our  guid- 
ance, and,  though  we  are  constantly  be- 
ing reminded  of  their  existence,  how  few 
•take  the  trouble  to  study  and  obey 
them.  It  would  appear  to  be  of  much 
more  importance  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren in  every  department  of  science  ex- 
cept in  that  of  hygiene,  and  so  they 
grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  that 
which  should  concern  them  most  and  oc- 
cupy the  first  place  in  their  education. 
To  a  certain  extent,  a  false  modesty  is 
accountable  for  such  a  state  of  mat- 
ters, but  this  can  afford  no  excuse  .or 
perpetuating  the  ignorance,  which  at 
present  prevails,  of  the  laws  which, 
when  obeyed,  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  a  happy  and  long 
life. 

The  rule  would  appear  to  be  to  court 
disease  instead  of  endeavoring  to  avoid 
it.  The  sensual  enjoyment  of  the  mo- 
ment, though  it  is  usually  followed  by 
much  more  than  an  equivalent  of  mis- 
ery, would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  a 
constantly  happy  state  of  mind,  which 
is  invariably  the  lot  of  the  abstemious 
and  those  who  conform  to  the  laws  na- 
ture has  laid  down  for  our  guidance. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  what  may 
be  designated  the  more  common  ail- 
ments to  which  our  m.ode  of  life  renders 
us  susceptible. 

Will  any  person,  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about,  maintain  that  tuber- 
culosis would  be  as  prevalent  as  it  un- 
fortunately is,  were  those  fallacious  no- 
tions regarding  the  dangers  arising 
from  a  superabundance  of  fresh  air  cir- 
culating in  the  bedroom  and  nursery 
non-existent  ?  Did  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  constantly  changing  atmos- 
phere ever  act  injuriously  even  upon  a 
new-born  infant  or  any  other  person  ? 
Certaiblj'-  not.  But,  keep  an  infant  in  a 
vitiated  '  atmosphere,  whereby  its  vi- 
tality is  depressed,  and  its  lungs  filled 
with  impurities  derived  from  this,  and 
then,   in  its  enfeebled   condition,  permit 


a  draught  to  play  upon  the  little  one  ; 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  little  crea- 
ture's blood,  not  being  properly  oxy- 
genated, is  rendered  incapable  of  fur- 
ther resistance,  and  so  the  increased 
prostration,  consequent  upon  a  chill 
being  super-added  to  that  due  to  the 
impure  air  with  which  the  small  frame 
is  already  saturated,  in  every  way  ful- 
fils the  conditions  which  enable  the 
germs  of  disease  to  give  tangible  proof 
of  their  presence  and  activity. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  suppose  new- 
born babes  are  unable  to  tolerate  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  provided  they  be 
well  clad,  and,  from  my  point  of  view, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  encased  in  far  too 
ranch  clothing.  But  to  keep  them  cod- 
dled up  in  a  badly-ventilated  room,  in 
my  opinion,  is  criminal.  Let  them  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air  from  their  birth, 
suitable  clothing,  and  a  rational  diet, 
and  we  will  soon  perceive  that  tubercu- 
losis as  well  as  other  maladies  will 
speedily  drop  out  of  the  list  of  diseases. 
Of  course,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
the  danger  that  arises  from  contagion 
conveyed  by  diseased  animals,  but  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  tuberculosis 
in  cattle  were  the  animals  permitted  to 
live  a  natural  life,  and  not  over-crowd- 
ed in  badly-ventilated  byres.  There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that,  in 
the  wild  state,  animals  are  affected  by 
this  disease. 

The  prevention  of  disease  is  much 
m.ore  desirable  than  cure.  While  diet 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  attain- 
ing this  object,  yet,  without  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air,  which  is  always 
available,  dietetics  will  pcove  of  little 
service.  Moreover,  the  neglect  of  any 
other  hygienic  law  must  also  be  con- 
demned, especially  that  which  relates  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Let  us  turn  our  attention,  for  a 
moment,  to  a  fever  which  at  one  time 
carried  off  its  victims  by  the  thousand  ; 
I  refer  to  typhus,  now  extinct  in  locali- 
ties where  at  one  time,  and  that  not  so 
very  long  ago,  it  was  rampant.  To 
what  is  due  this  gratifying  state  of 
things  ?  It  is  not  because  the  germs  of 
this  fatal  disease  are  not  still  present 
in  our  midst,  but  because  they  have 
been  deprived  of  their  opportunity  by 
putting    an    end    to    over-crov/ding     and 
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badly-ventilated  dwellings.  In  other 
words,  a  pure  atmosphere  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  one  that  was  vitiated.  A 
similarly  happy  result  might  likewise  be 
attained  with  regard  to  tuberculosis. 

No  doubt,  the  proclivity  to  tubercu- 
losis may  be  inherited  to  a  large  extent, 
but  that  it  is  hereditary  1  am  inclined 
to  dispute.  When  a  disease  is  heredi- 
tary, we  usually  have  evidence  of  this 
at  the  time  of  birth  ;  yet  a  tubercular 
mother  frequently  gives  birth  to  a 
child  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
robust  health,  and  my  observation  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  the  child  being 
brought  up  in  a  badly-ventilated  dwell- 
ing", the  atmosphere  of  which  is  laden 
with  the  emanations  of  the  p^arent,  has 
a  g-reat  deal  more  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  heredity  than  we  are  inclined  to 
admit.  My  view  is,  that  the  disease  is 
contracted,  not  inherited. 

How  slight  is  the  prospect  of  any 
child  escaping  infection  when  it  is  sleep- 
ing, eating,  and  living  from  day  to  day 
in  such  an  environment  ! 

Again,  •how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  consumption  comparatively 
rarely  attacks  a  subject  while  the  vital 
functions  are  in  full  sway,  and  cell  pro- 
lification  in  full  activity,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  developm.ent  and  growth  of  the 
individual?  It  would  appear  that  it  is 
only  when  this  cell  activity  has  been 
modified  by  maturity  being  established 
that  the  tendency  to  the  disease  mani- 
fests itself.  Yet  it  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
attack  every  member  of  the  family. 
Some  may  and  do  escape,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  greater  now  than  it  was 
some  years  ago.  Now,  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  this,  just  as  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  immunity''  from  other  dis- 
eases which  obtain  in  what  we  imagine 
to  be  similar  circumstances. 

Let  us  first  acknowledge  the  fact,  and 


fact  it  is,  that  the  lungs  require  as  their 
vivifying  agent  an  abundance  of  pure 
air,  as  opposed  to  a  vitiated  air,  just 
as  much  as  the  stomach  requires  a  sup- 
ply of  wholesome  nourishment  or  a 
steam  engine  regular  stoking  with  good 
fuel.  A  failure  to  supply  these  in  quan- 
tity or  quality  will  inevitably  result  in 
loss  of  energy.  Now  pure  air  can  be 
had  for  the  taking  of  it,  and  wholesome 
food  is  much  easier  to  obtain  than  that 
which,  in  ignorance,  people  would  seem 
to  long  for,  and  deem  essential  to  their 
well-being.  Custom  has  led  us  seriously 
astray  in  the  matter  of  diet,  but  what 
is  to  be  expected  when  it  is  founded  on 
ignorance  ? 

What  would  we  think  of  a  commander 
who  would  decline  to  use  every  possible 
effort  to  thwart  the  enemy's  design  to 
enter  his  fortress, "but  would  rest  quiet- 
ly until  the  foe  was  within  the  gate, 
and  then,  but  not  till  then,  feel  compel- 
led to  bestir  himself,  when  the  prob- 
ability of  success  would  be  seriously  re- 
duced ?  Would  he  not  be  much  more 
worthy  of  his  command  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  searched  for  and  streng- 
thened every  weak  point  ? 

Now  this  applies  equally  to  the  fort- 
ress of  the  human  body.  The  preven- 
tion of  disease  is  much  more  easily  ac- 
complished than  its  cure,  and  if  parents 
would  take  the  trouble  to  master  and 
obey  the  fundamental  rules  of  hygiene, 
they  would  not  only  save  themselves  a 
great  amount  of  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
but  no  inconsiderable  expense  as  well. 

As  a  rule  every  child  is  born  into  the 
world  with  an  unblemished  constitution, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  that 
this  condition  should  not  continue,  if 
those  in  charge  of  it  would  be  guided 
by  reason  instead  of  being  led  astray 
by  fallacies  which  are  in  reality  more 
hereditarv  than  disease  ts. 
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An  interesting  account  of  the  capture  of  the  manatee,  a  species  of  sea-cow  which  was  one  time 
thought  to  be  nearly  extinct,  but  which  is  now  appearing  to  be  increasing.  The  shyness  of  this  animal 
makes  its  capture  very  difficult. 


FOR  about  twentj^  years  I  had  been 
on  the  lookout  for  a  manatee,  or 
sea-cow,  in  the  waters  on  the  west 
coast  of  Southern  Florida.  At  last  I 
captured  one,  and  with  two  quarter-inch 
lines  anchored  him  in  a  sea-cow  pastur- 
ag"e  of  a  few  acres,  where  I  left  him  for 
a  week,  to  get  lumber  for  a  tank  and 
to  arrang-e  for  his  shipment  to  the 
Aquarium  in  New  York.  But  he  did  not 
wait  for  me.  Of  gentle  disposition, 
helpless  in  appearance,  and  weaponless, 
the  manatee  has  enormous  strength,  and 
can  easily  break  lines  binding  him,  or 
smash  a  s^iff  with  a  blow  of  his  tail. 

A  few  years  ago  'the  manatee  was 
thought  to  be  near  extinction  ;  now  it 
is  often  seen,  and  is  increasing.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  about  fifty 
specimens,  a  fair  proportion  of  which 
are  calves.  Their  shyness  protects  them 
from  the  rifle  of  the  tourist.  A  heavy 
penalty  for  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  manatee  deters  some,  and  just  a 
germ  of  public  sentiment  on  the  coast 
restrains  others  from  seeking  to  kill 
them. 

In  efforts  to  capture  one  we  exhausted 
our  ingenuity,  and  used  up  our  materials. 
We  stretched  nets  betv/een  the  banks  of 
rivers,  but  sophisticated  manatees  turn- 
ed back,  and  travelled  by  some  other 
route.  We  built  a  platform  on  a  skiff  to 
hold  a  long  net  of  large  mesh,  amply 
provided  with  corks  and  sinkers,  and 
towed  it  behind  a  launch  over  the  bays 
containing  the  richest  areas  of  manatee 
pasture  ;  but  whenever  we  tried  a  speci- 
men, he  would  always  back  out,  and 
seek  until  he  found  an  avenue  of  escape. 

Leaving  the  bo>  with  the  skiff  to  take 
in  the  net,  we  again  followed  the  mana- 
tee, sometimes  throwing  over  his  head  a 
cast-net,  only  to  see  it  slide  harmless 
down  his  back  ;  sometimes  throwing  a 
lassoo  weighted  with  lead  over  his  head 
and  getting  in  return  a  blow  of  his  tail 
upon  the  bow  of  the  launch  that  nearly 
swamped  it  and  always  knocked  some- 


body overboard,  while  his  handy  flipper 
pushed  the  noose  over  his  nose. 

Finally  we  prepared  a  tiny  harpoon 
with  a  single  barb,  which  would  pene- 
trate only  the  skin,  and  attached  to  it 
several  hundred  feet  of  line  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  With  this  we  struck  a 
big  manatee  in  the  middle  of  "her  broad 
tail.  After .  her  first  rush  was  over,  I 
held  the  skiff  as  near  as  possible,  and 
as  she  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
the  camera-man  placed  a  noosed  rope 
over  her  nose.  After  we  had  hauled  the 
camera-man  back  on  board  and  had 
baled  out  the  nearly  swamped  skiff,  he 
insisted  on  trying  again.  Next  time  he 
stayed  under  water  longer,  and  came  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  boat  just  as  I 
was  getting  anxious,  looking  for  him-  on 
the  side  where  he  went  down.  He  then 
consented  that  the  creature  should  be 
played  a  little  before  an  attempt  was 
made  at  tying.  For  hours  the  manatee 
towed  us  in  an  unknown  region,  through 
a  labyrinth  of  waterways  to  a  bit  of  a 
bay  which  we  were  able  to  identify  as 
the  mosquito  centre  of  the  earth. 

After  nightfall  we  were  towed  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  through  la- 
goons, bays,  creeks,  and  rivers,  in  dark- 
ness that  could  be  felt,  knowing  nothing 
of  where  we  were,  steering  always  as 
the  line  to  the  manatee  led. 

As  we  entered  the  bay  at  the  head  of 
Broad  River,  a  most  welcome  dawn  re- 
vealed the  situation.  Even  the  pessi- 
mism of  the  sailor-boy  slid  from  him. 
The  manatee  became  placid  and  even 
friendly,  swimming  slowly  just  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  and  coming  up  at  regular 
intervals  for  long,  slow  breaths.  Once, 
as  she  lifted  her  nose  above  the  surface, 
our  hunter-boy  dropped  a  noose  of  half- 
inch  rope  over  her  head  and  quickly 
drew  it  taut.  A  tremendous  blow  from 
the  tail  of  the  manatee  nearly  swamped 
the  launch  and  knocked  overboard  the 
boy,  who  came  to  the  surface  with  the 
line   he   had   made   fast   to    the    sea-cow 
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twisted  about  his  own  neck.  She  slip- 
ped the  noose  from  her  neck  in  less  time 
than  it  took  to  miwind  him.  We  drew 
the  noose  over  the  creature's  head  many 
times,  until  she  was  almost  halter-brg- 
ken,  and  so  accustomed  to  the  rope  that 
she  played  with  it  and  us.  When  it 
tightened  about  her,  she  slid  her  flip- 
pers under  it  and  deftlj"  pushed  the 
noose  over  her  nose.  If  we  slid  it  back 
farther  than  her  flippers  could  reach,  a 
flirt  of  her  tail  freed  her.  Once  it 
caught  on  her  soft  nose  and  held  long 
enough  for  us  to  make  a  rope  fast  to  a 
flipper.  With  this  we  coaxed  and  worri- 
ed her  into  a  little  cove,  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  incessant  struggle  over  forty 
miles  of  river  and  bay.  We  then  tied 
her  with  every  string  we  could  find  in 
the  launch  and  skiff.  A  cable  fastened 
her  tail  to  the  yielding  top  of  a  sweet- 
bay  tree  ;  half- inch 'ropes  led  from  her 
flippers  to  branches  of  myrtle  that  sway- 
ed but  held  ;  and  poles  several  inches  in 
diameter  and  fourteen  feet  long  were 
lashed  to  her  body  by  hundreds  of  feet 
of  harpoon  line. 

As  our  cruising  boat  was  then  thirty 
miles  from  us  by  the  nearest  navigable 
channels,  we  went  to  fetch  her  to  the 
scene,  leaving  our  captive  for  twenty- 
six  hours.  On  returning,  we  found  that 
the  m.anatee  had  broken  a  harness  of 
rope,  fitted  to  hold  the  cable  in  place  on 
her  tail,  had  shaken  the  cable  free,  and 
had  parted  every  string  that  bound  her, 
excepting  the  one  attached  to  her  fiip- 
pers.  There  seemed  small  hope  of  sav- 
ing her,  but  for  the  moment  she  was 
quiet,  and  we  brought  our  big  four-foot- 
wide  skiff  beside  her,  and  sunk  it  in  the 
five  feet  of  water  where  the  creature 
lay.  By  pushing  the  submerged  skiff  on 
which  v/e  stood,  and  hauling  up  on 
head,  tail,  and  flippers  of  the  unresist- 
ing manatee,  we  got  her  in  the  skiff,  the 
gunwales  of  which  she  overtopped  by  a 
foot,  and  then  wound  and  tied  ropes 
around  boat  and  animal  until  confidence 
came  to  me,  and  I  took  the  first  long 
breath  I  had  draw^n  for  two  days.  But 
as  we  stood  about  the  creature,  in 
water  nearly  to  our  necks,  the  manatee, 
suddenly  roaching  her  back  till  head  and 
tail  almost  met,  snapped  the  ropes  that 
bound  her,  then  throwing  up  her  im- 
mense tail    deluging  us  with  great  vol- 


umes of  v/ater,  she  brought  it  down  up- 
on the  stern  of  the  skiff  with  a  pile- 
driver  blow  that  converted  the  craft  in- 
to kindling  wood.  Crash  followed  crash, 
and  when  her  mighty  struggles  ended, 
and  we  had  all  escaped  from  the  mael- 
strom, it  was  relief  enough  to  discover 
that  there  were  still  four  of  us,  all  un- 
injured. 

After  smashing  the  skiff,  the  manatee 
again  became  quiet,  and  allowed  us  to 
wind  heavy  ropes  about  her  and  make 
them  fast,  until  escape  seemed  impos- 
sible. When  we  provided  material  for 
a  tank  to  hold  a  possible  manatee,  we 
did  not  contemplate  the  leviathan  now 
on  our  hands.  More  lumber  must  be 
had  and  more  help.  Both  could  be  found 
at  Everglade,  fortj'-five  miles  away.  Our 
hunter-boy  volunteered  to  be  there  by 
daylight  if  the  launch's  motor  would 
work.  Little  of  my  lost  sleep  was  made 
up  that  night,  because  of  thoughts  of 
that  boy  driving  up  the  coast  alone  in 
that  little  craft,  through  a  sea  made  by 
a  southwest  gale  now  only  half  abated, 
and  because  of  the  frequent  thrashing  of 
the  monster  lying  near.  From  daylight 
I  kept  watch  over  the  manatee,  piling 
wet  grass  upon  her  back  as  a  falling 
tide  left  it  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays 
of  a  tropical  sun. 

Early  that  evening  we  welcomed  the 
chug-chug  of  the  launch,  bringing  help, 
lumber  and  tackle.  Working  through  the 
darkness  and  light,  it  was  noon  before 
the  big  tank  was  built,  caulked,  and 
ready  for  its  occupant.  One  end,  which 
was  left  open,  was  brought  close  to  the 
animal,  and  the  box  was  lashed  to 
trees  preparatory  to  backing  the  crea- 
ture in.  I  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
manatee  and  laid  my  hand  upon  it,  as  I 
had  done  a  hundred  times  before.  She 
was  quiet  now,  but  I  knew  she  was  all 
right.  She  had  been  struggling  tremen- 
dously a  few  minutes  before,  and  was 
now  resting.  I  talked  to  her,  and  told 
her  that  her  troubles  were  over — no 
more  ropes,  just  a  few  days  in  a  nice 
box,  v/ith  fresh  water  every  day  and 
bunches  of  sweet  manatee  grass,  and 
then  a  big  tank  in  a  beautiful  building, 
plenty  to  eat,  and  a  million  children  to 
talk  to  her  and  pet  her  and  hold  out 
timid  little  hands  for  her  to  nuzzle  with 
her  soft  nose.     She  was  very  quiet.       I 
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wondered  if  she  found  it  hard  to  breathe 
— sometimes  I  did,  too — but  her  lips 
would  move  when  I  laid  my  hand  on 
them.  No  ?  The  others  stopped  work 
and  gathered  round.  The  eyes  did  not 
open,  the  lips  did  not  move,  she  would 
not  breathe.  When  I  turned  away  I 
could  not  speak.  That  afternoon  they 
prepared  her  for  a  museum  instead  of  an 
aquarium. 

A  month  later  we  were  ag^ain  in  those 
waters.  We  had  put  a  motor  in  the 
cruising  boat  to  help  her  out  of  tight 
places  and  taken  a  little  skiff  with  a 
tiny  engine  for  the  shallow  waters.  The 
big  tank  was  still  anchored  where  we 
had  lelt  it,  and  we  hoped  to  find  an  oc- 
cupant for  it.  We  saw  and  followed 
many  manatees  without  trying  to  cap- 
ture them.  Sometimes  they  were  only 
calves,  and  sometimes  so  far  from  our 
cruising  boat  and  the  tank  that  we  were 
shy  of  facing  the  transportation  prob- 
lem, and  were  determined  never  to  tie 
another  until  we  could  carry  a  tank  to 
him. 

One  opportunity  came  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  but  I  could  not  ask  the  boys  to 
face  with  me  a  night  of  mosquitoes  in 
an  open  skiff.  The  manatees,  instead  of 
being  driven  from  their  homes  by  our 
noisy  presence,  actually  grew  tame,  and 
we  saw  them  swimming  quietly  and  un- 
afraid along  the  bottom  of  a  river  direct- 
ly under  our  whirling  propeller.  When 
we  finally  struck  one  with  the  harpoon 
from  the  skiff,  we  captured  him  in  an 
hour.  I  held  the  skiff  near  him,  while 
the  boys  tossed  oars  over  his  nose 
whenever  his  head  came  to  the  surface. 
The  camera-man  circled  round  us  in  the 
power  skiff,  picking  up  the  floating  oars 
and  tossed  them  back  to  our  skiff.  When 
the  animal's  breathing  was  largely  in 
arrears,  and  he  was  compelled  to  hold 
his  head  well  above  water  for  several 
seconds,  I  placed  a  scoop-net  over  his 
head.  We  had  made  this  net  of  quarter- 
inch  rope,  with  a  two-foot  mesh,  about 
six  feet  long,  held  open  by  two  steel 
rings  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  with 
puckering-string  of  half -inch  manila.  We 
held  him  tangled  in  this  net  until  we 
could  slide  over  him  another  twelve  feet 
in  length,  in  which  we  towed  our  cap- 
tive  to  and  into  the  big  tank,  which  we 
lashed  beside  our  cruising  boat. 


This  tank  was  so  much  too  large  for 
him  that  he  spent  his  time  in  getting 
jammed,  breaking  joist,  and  scratching 
the  skin  off  his  nose  in  his  struggles  to 
turn  around.  A  tank  hardly  more  than 
a  third  the  size  of  the  big  one  was  re- 
quired, also  a  lighter  in  which  to  tow 
the  creature  to  Miami.  There  was  an- 
other night  journey  to  Everglade,  both 
of  the  boys  going  on  this  trip,  while  the 
camera-man  and  I  nursed  the  captive, 
held  his  flippers,  braced  ourselves,  and 
pushed  his  nose  away  from  our  bare  feet 
when  his  head  got  caught.  When  the 
new  tank  was  finished  and  the  manatee 
transferred  to  it,  he  proceeded  to  knock 
the  top  off  his  new  quarters.  Piece  by 
piece,  with  the  roach  of  his  back  and 
the  slam  of  his  tail,  while  we  spiked  on 
new  planks  and  joist  till  he  quieted 
down.  We  bored  holes  in  the  lighter, 
sunk  it  under  the  tank,  plugged  the 
holes,  baled  the  lighter  out,  and  towed 
it  behind  the  Irene.  The  transfer  com- 
pany needed  five  hours  to  load  the  tank 
with  the  manatee  upon  a  car,  and  to 
that  end  the  railway  company  obliging- 
ly held  the  train  for  an  hour.  As  it 
started,  bearing  my  manatee  tagged  to 
the  New  York  Aquarium,  I  could  think 
without  chagrin,  for  the  first  time  in 
twelve  months,  of  my  offer  by  telegraph 
of  a  manatee  that  belonged  to  himself 
instead  of  to  me. 

The  manatee  measured  ten  feet  four 
inches  in  length  when  he  left  us.  His 
voyage  of  one  week  so  agreed  with  him 
that  when  he  arrived  at  the  Aquarium 
his  average  length,  as  certified  to  by  the 
journals  of  New^  York,  was  eighteen 
feet.  Three  weeks  later  a  telegram  told 
me  of  his  death  by  blood-poisoning  from 
an  old  gunshot  wound,  and  I  rashly 
wired  the  promise  of  another.  One  af- 
ternoon we  found  ourselves  once  more  in 
the  manatee  country  with  tank  and 
lighter.  On  the  third  day  of  our  search, 
as  we  rounded  a  point,  we  saw  two 
manatees,  a  cow  and  a  calf.  Losing 
sight  of  the  mother,  we  followed  the 
child,  which  led  us  a  merry  dance.  The 
camera-man  and  the  captain  in  the 
power  boat,  and  the  hunter-boy  and  I 
in  the  skiff,  chased  him  back  and  forth 
for  two  hours.  We  could  have  harpoon- 
ed him  easily  enough  had  it  not  been  ne- 
cessary to  hit  him  in  the  tail,    which 
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was  small  and  elusive.  When  this  had 
been  accomplished,  we  soon  got  a  net 
over  him  and,  having  torn  out  the  seats, 
tied  him  in  the  skiff,  which  we  half 
filled  with  water.  The  baby  manatee 
weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
our  tank  called  for  one  of  a  thousand 
pounds  ;  so  we  sawed  the  tank  in  two, 
hoisted  one  half  on  board,  finished  it 
up,  put  the  s'^oung  manatee  in  it,  and 
three  days  later  delivered  it  to  the  rail- 
way at  Miami. 

It  is  a  strain  on  one's  nerves  and 
sympathies  to  be  with  wild  creatures 
during  the  early  days  of  their  captivity. 
I  have  often  left  my  bed  in  the  night 
to  make  more  comfortable  a  recently 
captured  alligator,  crocodile,  wildcat,  or 
otter,  but  when  a  manatee  beats  about 
his  tank,  rolling  over  and  over  and 
making  a  funny  little  squeak  like  a 
mouse  calling  its  mamma,  I  generally 
get  up  and  hold  his  flipper  and  talk  to 
him  till  he  feels  better.  The  baby  mana- 
tee rejected  my  overtures,  and  thrust 
out  the  manatee  grass  and  other  good 
things  that  I  placed  in  his  mouth.  But 
he  sucked  my  fingers  till  I  fancied  he 
was  a  nursling,  and  my  first  purchase  in 
Miami  was  a  five-gallon  demijohn,  a  sec- 
tion of  hose  pipe,  and  a  supply  of  milk 
suitable  for  a  six-foot  baby.  As  I  was 
extemporizing  a  nursing-bottle,  I  de- 
tected the  infant  eating  chunks  of  raw 
cabbage  and  wisps  of  manatee  grass  as 
fast  as  he  could  flop  them  into  his 
mouth  with  his  flippers.  When. I  gave 
him  a  plantain  he  tried  to  sit  up  in  his 
tank  to  eat  it  ;  and  as  his  train  was 
about  to  start,  he  lay  oil  his  back  with 
his  mouth  full  of  cabbage  and  a  peaceful 
expression  in  his  eye. 

Even  the  successful  shipment  of  Baby 
Manatee  failed  to  cheer  the  camera- 
man, who  complained  that  his  depart- 
ment had  been  ignored  ;  for  instead  of 
posing  for  him,  each  of  the  captives  had 
knocked  him  overboard.    He  had  sat  up 


nights  with  the  creatures,  been  eaten 
by  mosquitoes,  and  whenever  he  had 
produced  his  camera,  had  been  asked  to 
hold  a  net  or  pull  on  a  rope.  We  sooth- 
ed him  with  the  promise  of  a  manatee- 
chase  of  his  own,  with  no  net  to  bother. 
The  captain  and  I  agreed  to  go  over- 
board with  the  first  manatee  around 
which  we  could  get  a  line,  and  we 
started  forthwith  for  the  manatee  coun- 
try. 

Five  days  later,  after  exploring  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  channels  and  bays  most 
frequented  by  the  creatures,  I  succeeded 
in  throwing  over  th"e  head  of  one  a  lasso 
that  chanced  to  hold.  The  next  instant 
the  bow  of  the  skiff  went  up  in  the  air 
and  the  camera-man  shouted  :  "Bully 
for  you  !    Do  so  some  more  !" 

We  did  so  some  more,  till  we  were 
drenched  and  the  skiff  had  been  nearly 
swamped  many  times,  when  the  insati- 
able camera-man,  whose  plates  were 
running  low,  called  out  :  "More  action! 
Why  don't  you  go  overboard,  as  you 
promised  ?" 

"Here  goes,"  said  the  captain,  as  he 
landed  astride  of  the  manatee,  which 
just  then  came  up  beside  the  skiff  to 
blow.  He  was  promptly  rolled  off  by  a 
roach  of  the  creature's  back  and  a  slap 
of  his  tail,  but  caught  him  by  one 
flipper,  while  I  tumbled  overboard  and 
grabbed  the  other  flipper,  just  as  the 
rope  slipped  over  the  manatee's  nose. 
Thereafter  we  three  swam  round  to- 
gether in  a  friendly  way,  while  the  cam- 
era-man circled  about  us  in  the  power 
boat,  changing  slides  in  his  camera. 
When  the  plates  were  all  used,  we  mea- 
sured the  manatee  with  an  oar,  finding 
his  length  eight  feet,  and  his  weight  by 
estimate  five  hundred  pounds.  Then, 
loosing  my  hold  on  his  flipper,  I  swam 
beside  him  for  a  few  yards  until  the 
quickening  stroke  of  his  big  propeller 
left  me  behind. 


Income-Tax  Dodges 

BY    A    CHARTERED    ACCOUNTANT    IN    GRAND    MAGAZINE 

Some  of  the  most  approved  methods  in  England  for  evading  payment  of  a  very  unpopular  impost 
are  here  exposed  by  an  expert,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unscrupulous  and  the  amuaement  of  the  just. 


WE  are  approaching"  that  jocund 
season  of  the  year  when,  having- 
reluctantly  paid  our  income-tax 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  we  shall 
find  awaiting  us  on  our  office  desks  pes- 
tilent yellow  papers  asking:  us  to  declare 
our  incomes  for  the  year  ending  April 
5th,  1908.  Perhaps  we  have  come  up 
to  town  full  of  high  thoug-hts  for  the 
improvement  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
ourselves  in  particular  ;  perhaps  our 
New  Year's  resolutions  have  not  yet 
worn  to  vanishing-  point. 

Suddenly  we  are  confronted  by  this 
miserable  temptation.  We  are  actually 
asked  to  impose  upon  ourselves  a  fine 
which  may  be  large  or  small,  according 
to  elasticity  of  conscience.  The  snare 
is  alluring  in  its  apparent  cloak  of  sec- 
recy.  No  one  will  be  the  wiser  whether 
we  assess  our  incomes  at  £400  or  £4,- 
OO'O  a  year.  "The  Inland  Revenue  au- 
thorities," we  think  to  ourselves,  "are 
not  omniscient  ;  they  will  never  find  out 
if  we  omit  our  little  dividends  from 
'other  sources  of  income.'  Who  will  gain 
if  we  assess  ourselves  correctly,  or  who 
will  lose  if  we  'stretch  a  point'  in  our 
favor  ?"  What  wonder  that  so  many 
good  people  succumb  to  the  subtle  temp- 
tation and  strive  to  appear  as  poverty- 
stricken  as  possible  ?  What  wonder 
that  the  income-tax  officials  fall  into 
the  habit  of  mistrusting  returns  and  of- 
ten make  an  assessment  too  high  on  the 
off-chance  that  they  are  being  cheated. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  men 
who  are  "the  soul  of  honor"  in  their 
ordinary  business  relations  think  it  by 
no  means  dishonorable — and,  in  fact, 
quite  a  praisworthy  thing — to  cheat  the 
inland  revenue.  Just  as  the  ancient 
Spartans  taught  their  boys  that  theft 
was  a  find  and  manly  accomplishment, 
if  undetected,  so  I  have  heard  grey- 
beards tell  their  sons  that  it  is  quite 
right  to  defraud  the  Government  by 
making  false  returns,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  found  out.     "Do  the  income-tax  sur- 


veyor, or  he'll  do  you  !"  is  the  approv- 
ed precept. 

Of  course,  the  transaction  is  not 
stated  so  baldly  as  this.  "Why  should 
I  disclose  the  whole  of  my  income  ?"  a 
wealthy  merchant  once  asked  me. 
"Money  is  hard  enough  to  make  with- 
out throwing  it  away  in  this  fashion." 
He  promptly  set  down  his  income  at 
just  one-half  of  the  correct  sum.  When 
I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him,  he 
rejoined,  "Why,  the  difference  would 
work  out  at  about  a  thousandth  part  of 
a  penny  per  head." 

The  greater  part— nearly  four-fifths— 
of  the  income-tax  under  the  schedule 
which  covers  businesses,  professions, 
etc,  is  obtained  "at  the  source  ;"  that 
is,  it  is  paid  by  municipal  corporations, 
limited  companies,  etc.,  direct,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  being  deducted  from 
the  interest  or  dividends  paid  to  the  in- 
vestors— who,  if  their  incomes  come  un- 
der the  scale  of  exemptions  and  abate- 
ments, are  entitled  to  claim  its  return 
from  the  inland  revenue.  But  all  pri- 
vate firms,  professional  men,  shopkeep- 
ers, others  have  either  to  make  their 
own  returns  or  be  assessed  by  the  in- 
land revenue  surveyors.  Here  comes  in 
the  opportunity  for  fraud.  The  survey- 
or has  a  very  dim  idea 'of  what  a  man's 
income  really  is.  He  has  to  guess  at  it. 
He  may  find  out  what  the  rent  of  his 
house  is,  in  what  style  he  is  living,  how 
many  servants  he  keeps  ;  he  then  "takes 
a  shot,"  and  fixes  his  income  at  a  figure 
which  he  thinks  likely  to  be  rather  more 
than  less.  The  surveyor's  object  is  to 
make  a  man  declare  his  true  income  and 
produce  accounts.  If  an  appeal  against 
an  assessment  is  made,  accounts  must 
be  produced.  There  are,  however,  many 
men  who  habitually  declare  their  in- 
comes at  much  less  than  the  actual  fig- 
ure and  succeed  in  getting  their  returns 
accepted  without  producing  accounts. 

A  canny  old  Scotch  client  of  mine 
once  told  me  that  he  had  been   "done" 
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by  the  income-tax  people  twelvie  years 
previously  (he  had  had  a  bad  year,  and 
they  had  refused  to  accept  his  figures, 
but  insisted  on  assessing  him  higher), 
so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  "get  even 
with  them."  Accordingly  he  had  under- 
stated the  profits  for  every  following 
year.  He  had  included  six  hundred  a 
year  for  himself  as  "wages  ;"  he  had 
written  off  amounts  for  depreciation  un- 
til his  valuable  plant  and  machinery 
stood  at  considerably  less  than  no- 
thing. He  had  paid  for  his  wine,  his 
cigars,  and  his  holidays  out  of  "trade 
expenses  ;"  in  fact  he  had  "cooked"  his 
accounts  for  income-tax  purposes  so  suc- 
cessfully that  they  showed  scarcely  any 
profit  at  all.  The  tax  on  this  small 
profit  he  paid  cheerfully  year  by  year. 
Now  and  again  he  would  visit  the  sur- 
veyor, pull  a  long  face,  and  say,  "Eh, 
mon,  times  are  just  awful  !"  He  had 
three  banking  accounts,  one  in  his  own 
name,  one  in  his  wife's,  and  one  in  Scot- 
land. I  was  the  only  person  in  the  sec- 
ret. When  he  showed  me  his  yearly  as- 
sessment and  his  actual  profits,  holding 
the  two  sets  of  figures  side  by  side,  his 
face  was  a  perfect  study.  "I've  got 
e'en  wi'  'em,"  he  would  say,  with  a 
chuckle. 

"What  if  they  make  you  produce  ac- 
counts ?"  I  asked.  "What  will  you  do 
then?" 

"This,"  he  replied,  in  his  dry,  Scotch 
way.  Opening  his  private  safe,  he  took 
out  a  private  ledger,  in  which  were 
copies  of  all  his  profit  and  loss  accounts 
and  balance-sheets  (correctly  stated), 
and  made  a  gesture  as  though  to  throw 
it  into  the  fire.  "They  can  see  the 
other  books,"  he  said  ;  "I've  taken  care 
that  they'll  tell  no  tales." 

A  writer  in  a  morning  paper  some 
time  ago  put  the  case  thus  : 

"Income-tax  payer  and  income-tax  col- 
lector are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  the  thieves'  kitcnen.  The  big  dodgers 
pay  little  or  nothing.  Only  the  honest 
men  pay  all,  and  they  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  fact  is  that  the  income- 
tax  makes  story-tellers  and  cheats  of 
many  of  us.  One  must  either  be  a 
story-teller,  a  cheat,  or  a  dupe.  Which 
shall  one  be  ?  The  income-tax  is  really 
collected  by  a  junior  criminal  investiga- 
tion department,     a     minor       Scotland 


Yard.  The  surveyors  are  thief-catchers, 
or  they  have  that  air  ;  they  intimate 
frankly  that  we  are  a  nation  of  per- 
sons whose  principal  occupation  is  that 
of  making  fraudulent  returns." 

Although  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  the  foregoing  extract,  it  contains  a 
solid  substratum  of  truth.  The  honest 
men  are  not  as  scarce  as  an  outsider 
would  imagine.  There  is  a  great  army 
of. men  who  have  their  accounts  kept  in 
apple-pie  order,  duly  audited,  and  ren- 
der exact  statements  of  their  profits 
every  year  to  the  income-tax 'surveyors. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
army  of  men  who  shirk  their  share  of 
the  burden  by  every  possible  means.  At 
the  recent  inquiry  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Income  Tax  an  inland  revenue 
Official  stated  that  about  550,000  as- 
sessment forms  under  "Schedule  D" 
are  issued  annually,  of  which  only  two- 
thirds  are  returned  ;  of  the  assessments 
returned  only  about  one-half  are  accept- 
ed. He  admitted  that  in  his  own  case, 
rather  than  disclose  his  income,  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  claim  abatement.  We  see 
that  even  inland  revenue  officials  are 
men  of  like  nature  to  us. 

Several  witnesses  before  the  Select 
Committee  testified  to  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  anyone's  income  from  his 
house  or  appearance  or  habits  of  life. 
One  of  the  committee  stated  that  he 
had  known  a  senior  partner  in  a  large 
firm,  who  made  £21,500  a  year,  live  in 
a  £60  house  ;  another  man  with  an  in- 
come of  £35,000  was  living  in  a  £75 
house.  A  surveyor  of  taxes  stated  that 
a  man  had  lived  for  years  next  door  to 
him  in  a  small  house,  whom  he  had  sup- 
posed to  be  but  moderately  well  off,  and 
had  assessed  accordingly.  When  he  died 
his  will  was  proved  at  £220,000.  Ap- 
pearances are  proverbially  deceptive. 
Mr.  Gage,  the  famous  American  miser, 
would  have  been  taken  for  a  brokea- 
dovv-n  "old  clo'  man"  by  anyone  who  did 
not  know  him.  The  young  professional 
man  has  to  dress  well  and  keep  up  a 
smart  appearance  for  the  sake  of  busi- 
ness ;  it  is  only  the  very  wealthy  and 
the  very  poor  who  can  afford  to  dress 
shabbily  and  live  as  they  like. 

The  employes  of  limited  companies 
and  of  large  firms  have  often  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  "doing  the  inland  reven- 
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ue."  The  surveyors  of  taxes  send  a  blue 
form  to  the  secretary  of  each  limited 
company,  asking*  him  to  furnish  a  list 
of  persons  employed  by  the  firm,  with 
their  respective  incomes,  but  he  is  not 
compelled  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  firms  which  are  known  not  to  fur- 
nish lists,  an  employe  may,  with  per- 
fect immunity,  return  his  salary  at 
£20€  instead  of  £800,  and  no  one  can 
gainsay  him.  This  is  regularly  done  in 
many  firms,  the  heads  of  which  will 
not  be  bothered  to  have  long  lists 
written  out  to  assist  the  inland  reven- 
ue. 

Amongst  the  '•'dodges''  which  are  fre- 
quently practised  are  the  following; — 
undervaluing  stock,  so  that  the  annual 
profit  appears  to  be  much  less  than  it 
really  is;  including  a  portion  of  part- 
ner's profits  under  the  head  of  "com- 
mission" (which  should  really  include 
only  commission  on  sales  paid  to  ser- 
vants of  the*  firm  as  part  remuneration) ; 
entering  private  expenses,  such  as  rail- 
way contracts  or  dinners,  under  the 
head  of  ''traveling  expenses"  os  ''of- 
fice expenses." 

I  know  a  prosperous  mrchant  in  whose 
firm  are  four  j'ounger  brothers,  who,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  would  be  getting 
from  £150  to  £300  a  year  in  salary.  He 
gives  them  from  £500  to  £1,000  a  year 
each  (on  paper  only,  for  they  never 
handle  the  money) ;  he  thus  avoids  the 
payment  of  about  £100  a  year  in  income- 
tax. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  one  of 
the  minor  causes  of  the  formation  of 
so  large  a  number  of  private  limited 
companies  in  the  last  decade  is  the  de- 
sire to  escape  income-tax.  In  a  private 
firm  a  partner  has  to  pay  tax  on  his 
"drawings";  in  a  limited  company  he 
takes  his  "drawings"  as  salary  and 
escapes  the  tax.  I  know  a  large  manu- 
facturing firm  which  used  to  make  a 
regular  profit  of  £3,000  a  year,  which 
was  divided  between  three  partners. 
This  £3,000  is  now  included  under  the 
head  of  ' '  salaries, ' '  and  the  firm  regular- 
ly makes  a  small  loss  or  an  infinitesimal 
profit.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  legiti- 
mate. I  have,  however,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  been  asked  by  respectable 
firms  to  "cook"  accounts  for  income- 
tax  purposes  in  ways  that  no  self-respect- 
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iiig  professional  man  would  stoop  to. 
1  once  lost  a  good  audit  through  my  re- 
fusal to  pi-epare  and  sign  a  "faked" 
profit  and  loss  account  of  this  kind,  and 
I  heard  afterwards  that  some  less 
scrupulous  accountant  had  done  what 
was  asked  of  me. 

In  my  childliood's  days  I  remember 
writing  out  the  copy-book  maxim,  "One 
lie  leads  to  another."  A  client  of  mine, 
\vho  had  lately  come  over  from  the  Con- 
tinent, thought  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  outwit  the  simple  income-tax  sur- 
veyor, and  made  a  return  which  bore 
but  a  slight  resemblance*  to  the 
truth.  The  surveyor  was  suspicious 
and  asked  him  to  come  and  see  him. 
My  client  made  excuses  of  illness  and 
pressure  of  business,  but  at  length  had 
to  go.  He  told  me  that  at  the  inter- 
view he  lied  "like  a  trooper";  amongst 
other  things  I  found  afterwards  that 
he  had  said  he  had  made  no  profits  and 
had  kept  no  accounts.  The  surveyor, 
like  Brer  Tar-Baby,  "said  nuffin,"  but 
he  sent  in  an  assessment  which  made  my 
friend  leap  about. his  office  and  use  un- 
printable language  in  several  foreign 
tongues.  The  surveyor  had  guessed  his 
income  to  a  pound.  I  advised  him  to 
make  a  strong  protest  and  to  pay.  He 
did  so,  shedding  tears  as  he  wrote  out 
the  cheque.  The  next  year  the  surveyor 
assessed  him  at  a  still  higher  figure — 
far  higher  than  the  profits  warranted. 
My  client  swore  by  all  his  gods  that 
he  would  not  pay;  he  would  see  the 
surveyor  and  the  inland  revenue  in  a 
very  warm  place  first.  "I  was  told  dat 
England  vas  a  free  country,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  me,  well-nigh  tearing  his 
hair;  "it  is  more  unjust  dan  Roossia!" 
[  suggested  that  he  should  send  in  an 
account  sliowing  that  his  profits  were 
considerably  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  assessment  (as  they  really  were). 
I  prepared  the  account  for  him  and  sent 
it  up  to  the  surveyor.  Immediately 
there  came  a  polite  letter  saying  that 
my  client  had  solemnly  protested  that 
he  had  no  accounts,  for  which  false 
statement  a  fine  of  £20  would  be  impos- 
ed. From  that  time  my  client  found  it 
best  to  send  up  correct  returns  of  his 
income. 

The   inland   revenue   authorities   have 
power    to    impose    fines    for   neglect    to 
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make  returns,  but  they  seldom  enforce 
them.  If  anyone  makes  flagrant  mis- 
statements and  furnishes  false  returns, 
knowing*  them  to  be  false,  he  may  be 
fined  £20  and,  in  addition,  be  made  to 
pay  treble  duty.  The  surveyors  of  taxes 
are  supposed  only  to  go  back  two  years 
to  recover  amounts  underpaid,  but  they 
sometimes  go  back  five  and  six  years, 
or  even  more.  An  old  surveyor  told 
me  recently  that  in  one  very  bad  case 
he  had  gone  back  twenty  years  and  had 
obtained  payment  from  the  executors. 
I  myself  know  of  a  firm  which  had  to 
pay  over  £1,000  in  extra  duty  for  in- 
correct returns  made  in  past  j^ears. 

There  is  often  a  Nemesis  waiting 
round  the  corner  for  tlie  artful  dodger 
who  prides  himself  on  his  cfeverness  in 
evading  the  tax.  A  m^i-chant  who  for 
some  years  had  been  successfully  dodg- 
ing the  surveyors  once  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  turn  his  business  into  a 
limited  company.  The  prospects  were 
favorable,  and  I  expected  the  flotation 
to  be  very  successful.  AVhen  I  came  to 
examine  his  books  I  found  that  he  had 
been  systematically  ''cooking"  his  ac- 
counts to  evade  income-tax  and  could 
show  no  profits.  He  could  produce  noth- 
ing to  satisfy  strangers  that  the  large 
profits  he  talked  about  had  been  actual- 
ly earned,  and  the  scheme  dropped 
through. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  less 
wealthy  income-tax  payer  would  not  so 
persistently  "dodge"  the  surveyor  if 
the  wealthier  taxpayer  •  bore  a  fairer 
share  of  the  burden.  Before  the  recent 
select  committee,  Mr.  Phillip  Snowden, 
M.P.,  speaking  for  the  Labour  Party, 
proposed  to  put  an  extra  tax  of  six- 
pense  in  the  pound  on  "earned"  in- 
comes between  £5,000  and  £30,000,  and  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  on  "unearned  in- 
comes" from  shares,  rents,  etc.,  the  tax 
to  increase  progressively  up  to  £50,000; 
all  incomes  above  this  figure  to  be  treat- 
ed as  "unearned"  incomes  and  taxed 
at  six  shillings  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Harold 
Cox,  M.P.,  suggested  that  precarious  in- 
comes might  be  entitled  to  larger  abate- 
ments. Various  schemes  of  graduated 
taxation  have  been  mooted,  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  scales  of  graduation  have  been 
in    force    for    some    vears.      It    is    onlv 


fair  that  the  rich  man,  who  lives  on 
"gilt-edged"  securities  without  work- 
ing, should  pay  more  in  proportion  than 
the  struggling  professional  man  or  small 
sliop-keeper,  who  has  only  his  brains 
and  good  health  between  himself  and 
the  workhouse. 

The  proposal  to  make  bachelors  pay 
a  heavier  income-tax  and  entirely  ex- 
empt the  fathers  of  large  families  has 
also  much  to  commend  it,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  declining  birth-rate  and 
the  bogey  of  "race  suicide."  This  has 
been  tried  in  France  and  Germany  with 
fair  success.  In  Prussia  a  deduction 
of  £2  10s.  for  each  chijd  under  fourteen 
is  made  from  incomes  under  £150.  and 
deductions  are  also  made  for  illness  and 
special  misfortunte.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land bachelors  over  a  certain  age  were 
haled  before  the  courts  and  required  to 
give  reasons  why  they  shirked  their  duty 
to  the  State.  It  is  recorded  that,  in  spite 
of  reprimands  and  extra  taxation,  many 
"stiff-necked  rogues"  remained  single. 
If  much-married  men  were  allowed  spe- 
cial exemption  from  income-tax,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  anyone  to  "dodge"  the 
surveyors  by  pretending  to  have  his 
quiver  fuller  than  was  actually  the 
case,  tliough  probably  even  this  feat 
would  be  attempted. 

The  recent  select  committee  on  in- 
come-tax, besides  recommending  gradu- 
ation and  differentiation  between  "earn- 
ed and  unearned"  incomes,  proposed  a 
compulsory  declaration  of  total  net  in- 
come by  every  individual.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  "would  do  much 
to  prevent  the  evasion  and  avoidance  of 
income-tax  which  at  present  prevail. ' ' 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  simply  lead 
to  more  downright  lying.  If  the  screw 
is  turned  any  tighter,  we  may  expect 
soon  to  find  the  "dodging"  of  income- 
tax  as  publicly  applauded  as  passive  re- 
sistance is  to-day  or  as  smuggling  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  theory  the  income-tax  is  one  of  the 
finest  ways  of  raising  revenue;  in  prac- 
tice it  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  of 
the  minor  ills  of  life,  and  the  occasion 
of  more  hard  swearing,  bad  temper,  and 
double-dealing  than  any  invention  of  the 
human  brain. 


Gen'ul  Grant  and  Aunt  Polly 

BY    M.    R.    WRIGHT    IN    METROPOLITAN 

All  amusing  story  of  a  mocking  bird  found  wounded  by  a  colored  cook  who  cared  tor  it  during 
winter.  It  was  liberated  in  the  spriog  and  after  spending  the  summer  in  the  woods  it  preferred  to 
return  to  its  mistress  to  going  south. 


THE  General  Grant  I  am  speaking 
of  was  born  and  raised  in  Georgia. 
Aunt  Polly,  colored  cook  to  the 
Williams  family,  had  found  him  under 
the  mulberry  tree  in  the  back  yard — a 
poor,  deserted,  one-week-old  little  mock- 
ing bird,  who  on  the  approach  of  Aunt 
Polly  fluttered  his  wings  and  opened  his 
mouth  by  way  of  saying  he  was  hungry, 
and  please  would  the  kind  colored  lady 
give  him  something  to  eat.  Aunt  Polly 's 
motherly  instincts  immediately  assert- 
ed themselves,  and  she  then  and  there 
accepted  the  responsibilities  of  the  Gen- 
eral's future  welfare  and  the  duties  of 
foster  mother.  She  nursed  him  con- 
scientiously and  scientifically  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  childhood  and  gradu- 
ally conceived  a  great  affection  for  her 
charge. 

As  time  went  on  and  his  cage  became 
too  cramped  for  him,  the  General  was 
allowed  the  liberty  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  opportunity  to  observe  from  all 
points  of  vantage  the  mysteries  of  Aunt 
Polly's  cooking.  He  would  hop  over 
the  floor,  on  the  table,  and  knew  just 
where  everything  was  kept  that  ap- 
pealed to  his  palate,  and  of  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  partake  if  he  got  a 
chance.  Aunt  Polly  would  call  to  him, 
''Yo'  da,  Gen'ul  Grant,  get  out  ob  dem 
biscuits,  stop  messin'  in  dat  rice — g'way 
from  da,  ain't  yo'  got  no  manners'? 
Helpin '  yo  'se  'f  widout  permisshun.  'Clar 
to  goodness,  yo'  is  a  mischievous  bird." 

Then  there  were  times  when  Aunt 
Polly  received  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
from  the  companionship  of  the  bird.  She 
had  always  had  the  habit  of  talking  to 
herself,  and  now  she  had  the  advantage 
of  a  conservative  and  sympathetic  listen- 
er in  the  General. 

'*Hyar,  yo'  bird,  doan'  yo'  look  at  me 
lak  dat  or  I  '11  bat  yo '  over  de  haid ;  what 
I  says  is  de  gosbel  trut',  I  ain't  tellin' 
no  lies,"  and  she  would  throw  an  indig- 
nant glance  at  her  audience. 

And   so   this   companionship   went   on 


through  the  summer  and  winter,  and  by 
that  time  the  General  had  become  big 
and  strong.  So  far  he  had  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  life,  for  he  had 
known  no  other.  Annt  Polly  was  his 
only  friend,  and  the  narrow  precincts  of 
the   kitchen    his    onh^   world.  * 

His  voice,  however,  had  received  no 
cultivation  —  there  was  no  opportunity 
nor  inspiration  —  his  environment  was 
not  such  as  to  stimulate  nor  inspire  song. 
A  few  disconnected  and  unmusical  chirp- 
ings by  whicli  he  expressed  his  feeling 
were  the  only  sounds  he  indulged  in. 
Aunt  Polly  did  not  like  this;  it  worried 
her.  He  ought  to  sing,  she  thought  to 
herself. 

''Ain't  yo'  neber  gwine  to  sing?"  she 
said  to  the  bird.  "What's  de  matter, 
honey,  ain't  yo'  happy."  And  the  bird 
would  cock  his  head  on  one  side  and  an- 
swer in  his  own  language,  which,  of 
course.  Aunt  Polly  could  not  understand. 
But  she  understood  when  the"  spring 
came.  When  the  young  leaves  began 
to  sprout,  and  the  jessamine  had  begun 
to  bloom,  and  the  birds  had  changed 
their  winter  notes  to  those  of  spring- 
time and  love,  then  Aunt  Polly  noticed 
that  the  General  had  something  on  his 
mind  ;  he  was  restless,  unsociable,  and 
evidently  dissatisfied. 

''I  know  what  he  want,"  said  Aunt 
Polly  to  herself.  ''He  want  to  learn 
how  to  sing;  he  want  to  mate.  How  can 
he  expec'  to  lib  all  'lone  wid  a  ole  col- 
ored woman.  No!"  she  said  to  the  Gen- 
eral, in  a  choking  voice,  "I  ain't  de  one 
to  spile  yo'  happiness,  honey.  If  yo' 
wants  to  go,  den  go.  Yo'  lebe  dis  ole 
woman  all  'lone,  but  I  can't  expec'  yo' 
to  do  nothin'  else.  Come  back,  honey, 
when  yo'  is  ready;  de  ole  woman  will 
be  waitin'  fo'  yo'. " 

As  for  the  General,  he  did  not  exactly 
know  what  it  was  he  wanted.  He  knew 
that  something  was  lacking  in  his  present 
life,  that  he  had  a  destiny  to  fulfill.  It 
was  true  he  loved  Aunt  Polly  and  his 
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home.  But  sometbiug  was  calling*,  he 
knew  not  what — it  came  on  the  fresh 
spring  breeze  that  blew  through  the 
kitchen  window.  It  was  the  first  spring 
he  had  kiicmu  since  he  was  a  baby, 
and  its  odors  filled  him  with  subtle  and 
indistinct  longings.  He  had  often  sat 
on  the  window  sill  and  looked  at  the 
outside  world,  but  heretofore  it  had 
presented  no  such  attractions  to  him 
as  the  kitchen  and  Aunt  Polly.  But 
now  things  were  different.  Everything 
was  different.  The  atmosphere,  sweet 
with  the  odors  of  spring,  the  indescrib- 
able something  which  it  suggested — 
surely  there  was  something  beyond  the 
four  narrow  walls  of  the  kitchen — and 
hark!  He  listened,  his  whole  little  bird 
soul  shaken  with  emotion — it  was  the 
song   of   a   mocking  bird. 

Unconsciously  his  throat  trembled  in 
sympathy,  and  he  found  himself  echo- 
ing in  a  soft  but  melodious  whisper  the 
notes  of  this  master  of  songsters. 

And  so  it  was  that  Aunt  Polly,  with 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  took 
him  out  in  the  backyard  and  put  him  on 
the  fence. 

''Good-bye,  honey,"  she  said  to  him, 
softly.  **Fly  away  to  whar  yo'  b'long. 
Yo'se  be'n  a  good  bird,  an'  I  hope  yo'll 
be  happy.''  With  that  she  started  for 
the  house.  But  General  Grant  was 
afraid  to  be  left  alone,  and  when  Aunt 
Polly  entered  the  kitchen  he  was  on  her 
shoulder. 

' '  What 's  dis  r '  she  said.  ' '  Yo '  doan ' 
want  to  lebe  de  ole  nigger?  Bless  yo' 
heart.  But  yo'  mus'  go,  honey;  yo'll  be 
mo'  happier  and  de  ole  nigger  can  git 
along  by  herself  till  yo'  cum  back."  And 
she  took  him  out  again.  Suddenly,  just 
as  the  General  was  about  to  swoop  after 
the  retreating  figure  of  Aunt  Polly,  there 
burst  upon  his  ear  a  flow  of  melody  so 
sweet  that  it  held  him  spellbound.  Grad- 
ually, as  he  listened,  knowledge  began  to 
dawn  on  him.  He  instinctively  felt  that 
in  that  music  was  the  solution  of  all 
things.  Pausing  a  moment  to  steady  him- 
self for  so  long  a  flight,  he  flew  straight 
to  the  place  where  the  singer  was  con- 
cealed and,  not  being  as  yet  an  expert  in 
the  use  of  his  wings,  almost  knocked  the 
bird  off  the  limb  as  he  plunged  down  be- 
side it. 

The  first  occupant,  thinking  the  Gen- 


eral had  ''come  in  war,"  was  immediate- 
ly on  the  defensive,  and  it  took  the  Gen- 
eral some  time  to  convince  the  disturbed 
songster  that  all  he  desired  was  soci- 
ability. 

When  she — for,  oh,  the  luck  of  the 
General,  she  was  a  lady  bird — became 
convinced  of  this,  her  manners  became 
all  that  could  be  desired.  She  even  made 
eyes  at  the  General,  as  birds  do,  and 
she  gave  him  every  reason  to  understand 
that  she  rather  liked  him;  this,  because 
in  the  first  place — oh,  the  luck  of  the 
General! — she  was  without  a  mate;  and 
secondly,  the  General  was  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  bird. 

As  for  the  General,  he  was  in  ecstasy; 
here  was  the  philosophy  of  life  com- 
pletely solved  for  him,  solved  conclusive- 
ly by  this  little  creature  who  was  to  be 
liis  mate.  Almost  immediatly  all  his  na- 
tural instincts,  which  had  lain  dormant, 
began  to  assert  themselves  ;  he  was  living 
for   the   first   time  in  his   existence. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  it  all!  Aunt  Polly  was 
forgotten,  the  kitchen  was  forgotten, 
everything  was  forgotten  in  the  mad 
swirl  of  pleasures  for  which  the  days 
were  far  too  short.  Sensations,  such 
as  he  had  never  dreamed  of,  crowded 
themselves  into  his  small  being.  To 
bask  in  the  hot  sun  until  drowsy,  and 
then  seek  out  a  leafy  nook,  through 
which  the  soft  breeze  sang  a  lullaby; 
the  cooling  showers  after  a  hot  day,  and 
the  delicious  odors  which  arose  from 
the  grateful  earth  ;  and  then  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  food  to  deleetate  the  pal- 
ate— things  that  fly,  grow  and  crawl, 
all  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 

And  then,  ever  by  his  side,  or  in  easy 
call,  the  loved  one,  faithful  partner  and 
wife  in  all  the  little  domesticities  which 
make  life.  Under  her  tuition  he  learned 
many  things,  but  most  important  of  all, 
to  sing.  It  did  not  take  him  long,  and 
soon  his  voice  was  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  powerful  in  the  neighborhood. 
Needless  to  say,  his  little  wife  was  very 
proud  of  him. 

The  sweetness  of  that  first  honeymoon 
of  the  General  was  indescribable;  his 
cup  of  happiness  was  full,  full  to  over- 
flowing. What  more  happiness  could 
one  of  God's  creatures  experience  than 
the  satisfaction  of  every  instinct  and 
desire   with   which   he   is   imbued.     But 
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something  was  yet  to  come,  something 
which  the  General  had  not  as  yet  pre- 
conceived. It  was  the  great  event!  The 
little  mate  knew  all  about  it,  how- 
ever, and  she  diligently  set  about  mak- 
ing preparations.  First,  she  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  desirable 
localities,  careful  to  note  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each — a  little  too 
mucli  sun  here,  too  much  exposed  to  the 
wind  there— until  finally  she  decided  in 
fier  own  mind  where  it  was  to  be. 

All  this  time  the  General  was  ignorant 
of  v/hat  was  going  forward,  but  when 
his  mate  began  to  assume  an  air  of  pre- 
occupation and  considerably  lessened 
attentions  to  himself,  as  being  of  minor 
importance  to  what  she  had  on  her  mind, 
he  began  to  take  notice.  There  was  a 
certain  branch  extending  far  out  from 
the  ])ody  of  a  huge  oak  tree,  and  soon, 
about  half  way  down  the  branch  there 
began  to  accumulate  a  bunch  of 
dried  sticks  which  his  mate  had  placed 
there  evidently  with  a  purpose.  "She's 
crazy! '^  thought  the  General,  ''but 
there's  no  accounting  for  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  female  sex;  and  if  she 
really  wants  a  collection  of  debris,  the 
sooner  she  gets  it  the  sooner  she  will 
be  satisfied,  and  I  will  help  her.'* 

So  between  them  they  soon  had  every- 
thing completed,  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  wife.  But  still  the  General's 
troubles  did  not  end,  for  she  would  per- 
sist in  remaining  on  or  near  the  nest 
and  refuse  to  accept  any  of  the  Gen- 
eral's attempts  at  sociabilitj^ 

One  morning,  however,  the  entire  at- 
mosphere of  things  changed.  She  was 
sitting  on  her  nest  and  he  close  beside 
her  when  with  a  soft  thrill  of  delight, 
she  stepped  off  the  nest,  and  there  in 
plain  sight  lay  the  sweetest  little  bit  of 
turquoise  that  ever  a  mocking  bird  saw. 
Then  the  General  knew  and  his  respect 
and  love  for  his  wife,  who  could  do 
this  thing,  was  increased  tenfold. 

Together  they  romped  and  fairly 
screamed  with  delight,  telling  their  good 
fortune  to  all  the  world.  Each  day  af- 
ter this  a  new  egg  appeared,  until  there 
were  four  in  all.  After  this  the  General 
was  kept  busy,  for  his  mate  would  sel- 
dom leave  her  nest,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  feed  her  as  well  as  himself.  But  the 
General  was  content — he  had  unbounded 


confidence  in  his  wife — he  had  already 
seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  what- 
ever she  did  was  right,  and  he  looked 
forward  in  anticipation  of  some  nev^^ 
surprise  that  he  felt  sure  she  had  in 
store  for  him.  And  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed. It  was  the  culmination  ol 
everything  that  the  sweet  joys  of  matri- 
mony could  supply  when  the  four  little 
blue  eggs  opened  and  displayed  four 
little  bunches  of  fluff,  which  immediate- 
ly opened  their  mouths  and  yelled  for 
food.  The  General  was  now  the  proud 
father  of  a  family  with  all  the  respon- 
sibilities attached  to  the  title'. 

The  open-mouthed  proposition  was 
certainly  a  responsibility,  a  pleasant 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  one  that 
kept  the  General  and  his  wife  constant- 
ly occupied.  The  search  for  food  now 
became  a  business  instead  of  a  pastime, 
and  the  receptacles  they  were  trying  to 
fill  seemed  to  have  no  end.  Only  at 
night,  when  the  open  mouths  had  grown 
tired,  simply  from  the  fact  of  keeping 
open  all  day,  were  the  parents  allowed 
to  rest. 

Those  evening  hours  were  the  happiest 
of  the  day.  The  mother  sitting  on  the 
nest  feeling  under  her  the  warm  bodies 
and  pulsations  of  her  four  little 
treasures,  all  her  own,  and  the  General 
sitting  close  to  her,  singing  them  all 
— himself  included — to  sleep  with  his 
soft  modulated  night  song.  And  so 
things  went  on  smoothly  and  satisfac- 
torily, until  the  young  ones  had  grown 
sufficiently  strong  to  leave  the  nest.  Then 
the  anxious  moments  began.  As  long  as 
they  were  safe  in  the  nest,  there  was 
little  cause  for  anxiety,  but  the  dangers 
to  be  avoided  below  were  infinite,  for 
a  young  bird  that  cannot  fly  is  a  tooth- 
some morsel  and  easy  prey  to  all  car- 
nivorous  animals. 

It  was  then  that  the  General's  mar- 
tial abilities  were  likely  to  be  called  into 
play,  for  he  was  the  natural  protector 
of  his  family.  The  General,  be  it  said, 
was  ready  and  willing  to  meet  in  mor- 
tal combat  any  trespasser  on  his  family 
interests,  but,  fortunately  for  him  and 
his,  the  locality  in  which  he  lived  was 
unusually  free  from  enemies.  Soon  the 
young  ones  learned  to  fly,  became  in- 
dependent and,  ungratefully,  perhaps. 
but  according  to  the  custom  of  birds,  dis- 
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appeared  from  the  lives  of  their  par- 
ents. 

These  two,  however,  lived  together  in 
the  old  oak  during  the  summer  and 
well  on  into  the  autumn.  When  the 
leaves  began  to  turn  and  there  was  a 
crispness  of  wind  which  chilled,  and 
food  began  to  be  scarce  and  hard  to  find, 
the  General's  thoughts  began  to  revert 
to  the  warm  kitchen  and  Aunt  Polly. 
But  his  mate,  not  being  educated  up  to 
kitchens  and  Aunt  Pollys,  had  other 
views.  She  knew  of  the  warmth  of 
Florida,  where  food  was  abundant,  and 
where  one  could  live  the  summer  over 
again.  In  vain  she  tried  to  persuade 
the  General  to  go  with  her.  Finally  he 
followed,  reluctant  and  skeptical,  for  a 
short  distance;  and  then,  growing  home- 
sick, forsook  her  and  hastened  with  all 
speed  back  to  the  old  oak.  The  Gen- 
eral felt  now  that  he  was  all  alone  in 
the  world,  and  he  was  very  sorry  for 
himself.  His  wife  had  deserted  him, 
his  family  had  deserted  him,  all  his  fel- 
low mocking  birds  had  gone  away — he 
was  cold  and  lonesome.  What  was  he 
to  do? 

Aunt  Polly  was  stepping  into  the 
backyard,  when  she  heard  a  pitiful  little 
chirp,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  mocking 
bird  sitting  on  the  fence,  regarding  her 
with  a  quizzical  glance.  For  a  few 
moments  she  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
but  went  on  with  her  work,  until  an- 
other little  chirp  recalled  his  presence 
to  her.  Then  the  fact  of  a  mocking  bird 
being  around  at  that  time  of  the  year 
occurring  to  her  as  unusual,  she  paused 


in  her  work  and  regarded  him  with  some 
attention. 

^'What  yo'  want,  honey,  aint  yo'  done 
gone  south  yet  ?" 

Then  to  her  utmost  astonishment  the 
bird  flew  from  the  fence  and  settled 
himself  comfortably  on  her  shoulder. 

^'Oh,  Lordy!"  she  exclaimed,  all  in  a 
fluster.  ^'Clar  to  goodness,  dis  mus'  be 
Gen'ul  Grant.  Am  it  jo',  honey?  Am 
it  really  yo ' — cum  back  ag  'in  toe  see  yo ' 
ole  mammy?  An'  yo's  welcum,  baby, 
yo '  is  shorly  welcum ! ' '  And  when  Aunt 
Polly  went  into  the  kitchen,  the  bird 
went  too,  perched  on  her  shoulder. 

The  General  did  not  come  back  empty- 
1  landed;  he  brought  Aunt  Polly  a  gift — 
a  voice  sweeter  than  any  she  had  ever 
lieard.  This,  after'  he  had  become  com- 
fortably established  in  his  old  quarters, 
he  began  to  put  into  execution.  And  he 
sang  from  his  heart,  for  the  General 
was  contented.  He  was  home  again, 
and  after  all  there  was  no  place  like 
home.  The  desertion  of  his  little  mate 
did  not  trouble  him,  perhaps  he  would 
find  her  again  next  spring.  Meantime 
Aunt  Polly  was  good  enough  company 
for  him,  and  his  old  quarters  entirely 
satisfactory   for  the  winter. 

Aunt  Polly  was  delighted.  "Gen'ul 
Grant,"  she  said,  "yo'  is  a  burd,  yo' 
certainly  is  a  burd.  Whar  yo'  learn  all 
dem  songs?  I  know,"  she  said,  shaking 
her  finger  at  him  solemnly,  "yo'  learn 
dem  a-cou'tin',  yo'  learn  dem  singin' 
to  someone  to  make  'em  lub  yo'.  An'," 
she  said,  thoughtfully,  "I  doan'  blame 
'em.  My,  Gen'ul,  I  am  glad  to  see  yo' 
back  again!" 


With  the  dawn  of  each  new  day  cultivate  the  habit 
of  determination.  Do  some  one  thing  that  will  in  time 
make  your  presence  felt  in  the  world.  You  may  possibly 
not  accomplish  this  in  a  day,  a  week  or  even  a  year,  but 
the  little  things  we  do  each  day  are  what  actually  count 
and  in  time  will  aggregate  a  total  of  great  value. 


American  Wastefulness 

BY    A.    BIERBOWER    IN    OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

In  the  rush  to  accumulate  wealth  we  have  not  learned  to  economize.    We  are  wasting  the 
resources  meant  for  our  successors  and  the  results  of  our  extravagance  are  already  becoming  apparent. 


NOWHERE  in  the  world  is  there 
such  a  waste  of  material  as  in  this 
coiuiiry.  In  our  eagerness  to 
get  the  most  results  from  our  resources, 
and  to  get  them  quickly,  we  destroy 
perhaps  as  much  as  we  use.  Americans 
have  not  learned  to  save;  and  their 
wastefulness  imperils  their  future.  Our 
resources  are  fast  giving  out,  and  the 
next  problem  will  be  to  make  them  last. 

In  passing  the  alleys  of  an  American 
city,  a  foreigner  marvels  at  the  quantity 
of  produce  in  the  garbage  boxes.  The 
thrifty  Germans  would  have  saved  this; 
and  there  is  no  excuse  for  letting  it  spoil 
in  these  days  of  cold  storage  and  quick 
transportation. 

Our  families  are  proverbially  wasteful 
in  their  homes.  It  is  said  that  two 
Frenchmen  can  live  off  what  one  Ameri- 
can wastes  and  live  better  than  the 
American.  We  do  not  utilize  things 
closely,  as  other.?  do,  but  serve  only  our 
best  provisions  when  all  might  be  used. 
We  do  not,  for  example,  save  apple  par- 
ings, which  a  German  housewife  boils 
to  get  bits  of  pulp  for  soup  or  sauce. 
At  the  table,  Americans  often  leave  as 
much  on  their  plates  as  is  eaten,  whereas 
abroad,  it  is  thought  vulgar  to  leave 
anything  on  the  plate.  And  since 
foreigners  eat  everything  given  them,  no 
moie  than  enough  is  served. 

Until  recently  there  was  a  criminal 
waste  at  our  slaughter  houses.  Only  the 
best  portions  of  meat  were  saved  for 
market.  Now  all  is  used,  and  the  by- 
products made  from  what  was  once  the 
offal,  are  often  enough  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  business.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  make  the  most  of  our  resources, 
as  foreigners  do,  and  we  must  get  into 
the  habit  of  doing  this  with  all  our 
materials  if  we  are  to  compete  success- 
fully with  foreigners  in  supplying  the 
markets. 

A  German  or  Frenchman  going  by 
where  one  of  our  buildings  is  being  de- 
molished, is  struck  with  the  fires  that 
are  built  to  burn  up  the  materials.  Much 


good  timber  goes  up  in  smoke,  besides 
firewood,  which  in  Europe,  would  be 
gathered  up  and  sold  for  kindling.  When 
decayed  cedar  blocks  are  taken  from  the 
pavements,  we  find  it  hard  to  get  any- 
body to  carry  them  away.  Abroad  the 
poor  would  gladly  use  them.  We  think 
here  that  the  time  required  to  Imul  them 
awav  is  worth  more  than  their  value  as 
fueL 

If  one  should  follow  a  coal  wagon 
tlirougii  oue  of  our  cities,  he  might  pick 
up  enough  coal  to  warm  him  through  the 
winter.  In  Europe  every  small  piece  is 
saved,  ll  Avould  not  be  allowed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  fall  from  the  wagon;  and 
if  it  should -fall,  there  would  be  a  dozen 
to  pick  it  up.  Enough  oats  and  corn  is 
scattered  in  the  streets  of  one  of  our 
cities  to  feed  all  the  poultry  raised  with- 
in its  limits.  People  think  it  cheaper  to 
haul  big  loads  than  to  save  what  falls 
off.  This  extravagance  comes  to  us,  as 
to  most  pioneers  in  civilization,  because 
labor  is  scarcer  than  materials.  When 
our  country  was  first  settled,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  people  was  to  get  quick  re- 
sults from  their  toil.  They  cultivated 
only  the  best  land  and  raised  the  great- 
est crops.  Much  of  the  time  of  our 
fathers  was  spent  in  cutting  away  for- 
ests. In  Indiana,  until  recently,  the 
people  cut  down  oak  and  walnut  trees 
which  would  now  be  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  rolled  them  into  heaps 
to  be  burned.  A  statistician  has  figured 
out  the  loss  sustained  by  this  wasteful- 
ness, and  he  claims  that  if  all  the  lumber 
which  was  destroyed  to  make  farms  were 
now  in  our  possession,  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  all  the  agricultural  products 
that  have  been  raised  on  those  lands 
since  the  settlement  of  our  country.  A 
like  waste  is  still  seen  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Alaska.  The  forests  are 
destroyed  along  with  the  trees,  and  only 
a  little  of  the  tree  is  used. 

There  was  at  first  a  like  waste  of  coal. 
Only  the  solid  parts  were  used;  the  vast 
quantities  of  culm  and  dust,  which  are 
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now  so  valuable,  were  thrown  away. 
Half  of  our  coal  was  thus  lost  in  the 
raining  and  people  are  now  trying  to 
recover  it  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
banks  of  refuse.  As  our  coal  is  giving 
out  in  many  places,  and  an  end  is  in 
sight  for  the  whole  country,  the  saving 
is  becoming  a  greater  problem  than 
the  mining. 

The  sawdust  and  bark  of  trees  were 
formerly  wasted.  Now  we  have  import- 
ant uses  for  them;  but  so  little  remains 
that  it  cannot  be  made  available,  as 
when  it  was  produced  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. With  the  burning  of  the  refuse 
of  the  mills,  and  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  forests,  we  are  poorer  by  hundreds 
of  millions  than  if  we  had  cared  for 
these   resources,    as    foreigners    do. 

Our  farmers  early  got  into  a  wasteful- 
ness that  is  now  Continued  even  after 
their  land  has  become  valuable.  We  do 
not  cultivate  all  that  might  be  cultivated. 
Millions  of  acres  are  alloAved  to  lie  fal- 
low, which  would  yield  boundless  riches; 
but  the  people  do  not  care  to  till  any 
but  the  best.  An  American  farmer 
wastes  as  much  in  fence  conuH-s  as  a 
foreigners  could  live  on.  In  Germany 
there  are  rarely  any  fences  at  all,  but 
narrow  swards  of  grass  serve  for  bound- 
aries, or  a  few  stakes  along  which  the 
eye  traces  a  bee-line.  While  great  fields 
are  used  in  America  to  pasture  a  few 
calves,  the  calves  are  elsewhere  chained 
to  a  spot  only  large  enough  to  support 
them. 

In  building  there  is  a  like  waste.  Tem- 
porary structures  are  erected  to  be  taken 
down  in  a  few  years;  dwelling  houses 
that  cost  thousands  of  dollars  are  remov- 
ed to  put  up  shops,  which  are  expected 
soon  to  give  way  again  to  permanent 
.buildings.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Chi- 
cago to  take  down  a  six  story  structure 
to  erect  a  higher  one.  Nowhere  else  in 
there  such  a  waste  of  buildings.  People 
seem  incapable  of  looking  far  ahead 
when  they  first  build,  and  so  do  not 
build  permanently. 


Alterations  of  great  expense  are  year- 
ly made  for  tenants,  which  do  not  im- 
prove the  property.  Our  people  quick- 
ly adjust  themselves  to  what  they  want : 
which  is  wasteful  if  they  know  not  what 
that  is.  Many  of  the  alterations  made 
are  soon  changed  back  again,  and  there 
is  a  successive  series  of  wastes.  For 
trifling  conveniences,  great  expenses  are 
incurred,  and  our  ])uildings  are  more  al- 
tered than  those  in  the  larger  cities  of 
any  other  country. 

Nowhere  is  there  so  much  money 
spent  as  in  America  in  opening  new 
streets  and  widening  old  ones.  As  gi'eat 
incompetence  marks  the  laying  out  of. 
cities,  equal  incompetence  is  afterwards 
shown  in  changing  the  plan.  Miles  of 
business  houses  are  sometimes  torn  down 
for  slight  advantages,  which  are  often 
but  temporary.  It  is  proposed  in  Chi- 
cago to  widen  Halsted  Street  for  four 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  millions, 
when  there  are  parallel  streets 
near  it  on  both  sides  which 
suffice        for      the      traffic.  London 

for  centuries  had  no  parallel  street 
within  half  a  mile  t)f  (he  Strand,  its 
Lii-eati'si  thoroughfare,  and  yet  the 
people  never  thought,  until  recently,  of 
openiuii  a  new  street,  or  even  of  widen- 
ing that  one.  Streets  are  here  opened 
tln'ough  parks,  because  the  people  do 
not  want  to  go  a  few  yards  around, 
so  that  often  more  damage  than  benefit 
results  from  the  changes  made. 

Tn  general,  we  have  not  learned  to 
utilize  our  resources.  We  have  had  so 
much  that  it  has  been  harder  to  save 
than  to  accumulate.  But  now,  with  the 
coming  of  a  poor  class,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  saving,  if  only  to  give  the 
surpliis  to  the  needy.  We  cannot  safely 
continue  our  extravagance  as  the  coun- 
try becomes  crowded,  and  there  is  only 
enough  produced  to  support  the  popula- 
tion. When  one  wastes,  many  suffer, 
and  the  suffering  cannot  go  much  farther 
without  endangering  those  who  have  an 
abundance. 


Grand  Old  Man  of  Surgery 

BY    ERNEST    RUSSELL    IN    THE    CHRONICLE 

Lord  Lister,  who  has  just  celebrated  his  81st  birthday,  has  accomplished  more  for  surgery  than 
any  other  inember  of  his  profession.    The  following  article  outlines  his  work. 


TO-DAY  not  only  his  proud  country- 
men, but  people  in  every  corner  of 
the  civilized  world,  will  take  off 
their  hats  to  Lord  Lister,  and  wish  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  E:jcact- 
iy  eighty  years  have  passed  since  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Surgery  was  born  in 
the  little  village  of  Upton,  in  Essex,  and 
half  that  period  has  elapsed  since  he 
gave  to  the  world  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  the  anti- 
septic treatment  of  wounds,  which  has 
saved  more  life  and  alleviated  more  suf- 
fering than  grateful  humanity  can  ever 
tell. 

Picture  a  somewhat  broadly-set  man 
in  quasi-clerical  attire,  bearing  a  strik- 
ingly leonine  but  intensely  kindly  head 
on  his  square  shoulders,  and  jou  have 
an  impressionist  view  of  the  "Author 
of  Modern  Surgery"  as  he  appeared  a 
few  years  ago,  before  his  retirement.  If 
you  desire  minutae,  imagine  a  man 
with  clear-cut  features,  a  small  but 
firm  mouth,  and  thoughtful,  kindly  eyes, 
which  frequently  Vvcar  the  far-away  look 
of  the  dreamer. 

This  is  Lord  Lister,  the  man,  the 
personality  ;  what  of  Lord  Lister,  the 
genius  ?  lie  is  yet  another  -instance  of 
the  truth  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  aphorism 
that  genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  All  his  life  he  has  been 
engaged  in  taking  pains,  in  showing  how 
little  things  count,  and,  indeed,  anti- 
septic surgery,  or  Lister  ism,  is  little 
more  than  waging  war  against  the  min- 
ute, by  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
cleanliness  —  in  other  words,  taking 
pains.  As  a  student,  Lord  Lister  began 
by  taking  pains.  He  inherited  this 
characteristic  from  his  father,  a  city 
merchant,  who  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  scientific  pursuits,  and  who  won 
much  credit  for  his  researches  in  the 
field  of  optics.  Fired  by  this  example, 
Joseph  Lister  went  up  to  London  to 
study  medicine,  but  not  content  to  be  a 
mere   professional   pedant,     a     sawbones 


without  culture,  he  took  his  artb  de- 
gree as  well  as  the  degree  in  medicine. 

It  was  young  Lister's  intention,  on 
completion  of  his  medical  course,  to 
practise  in  London.  Fortunatelj',  how- 
ever, about  this  time  he  went  on  a  holi- 
day to  Scotland.  There  he  met  Profes- 
sor Syme,  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons 
Great  Britain  has  ever  produced,  and  he 
obtained  permission,  as  it  was  the  va- 
cation, to  stand  beside  the  professor's 
operating  table  a.t  Edinburgh,  and 
watch  him  at  work.  The  medical  ses- 
sion recommenced  in  November,  and  as 
students  were  not  allowed  in  term  to 
congregate  around  the  operating  table, 
young  Lister  asked  for,  and  obtained, 
the  comparatively  humble  post  of  super- 
numeray  clerk,  so  that  he  might  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  great 
surgeon.  Thus  began  his  connection 
with  Scottish  surgery,  which  was  des- 
tined  to  have   epoch-making   results. 

Promotion  for  the  brilliant  young 
southerner  was  rapid.  He  was  soon  ap- 
pointed assistant  surgeon  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  then  a  lecturer  on  surgery, 
and  finally  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  time 
was  a  critical  one  in  medical  science.  In 
the  early  i)art  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  everyone  knows,  surgery  was  of  the 
roughest  kind,  and  was  little  better 
than  common  butchering.  In  the  wars 
witli  Napoleon,  when  amputation  had 
been  effected  on  board  our  wooden  ships, 
the  stumps  of  the  poor  seamen  were  of- 
ten dipped  in  tar  to  prevent  mortifica- 
tion—a  rough-and-ready  form  of  Ii!-*«".r- 
ism.  The  mortality  was  naturally  ter- 
ribly hi'gh,  and  so  remained  until  L«»rd 
Lister's  discoveries.  In  the  40 's  a 
notable  advance  was  made,  for  the  m- 
troduction  of  ether  and  chloroform  into 
surgical  practice  not  only  removed  much 
of  the  dread  of  physical  pain  which 
operations  involved,  but  emboldened 
surgeons  to  strike  out  in  new  drcc- 
tions.     But,  however  skilfnllv  the  opera- 
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tion  was  performed,  there  was  ahvays 
a  dread  fear  that  inflammation  would 
intervene,  and  rob  the  surgeon  of  the 
truit  of  his  labors,  and  the  patient  ol 
his  life. 

Lister's  kindly  heart  was  sickened  by 
what  he  saw  around  him  at  Glasgow 
and  elsewhere.  Pyaemia,  septicaemia, 
erysipelas,  and  gangrene  were  then  the 
scourge  of  the  hospitals,  although  to- 
day the}'  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
capacity  for  taking  pains  was  once 
again  manifested.  Lister  insisted  that 
surgeons  should  carefully  wash  their 
hands  before  undertaking  operations, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  was 
everywhere  observed.  He  was  laughed 
at  as  being  a  harmless  crank,  but  he 
was  on  the  right  track.  Up  to  this  time 
it  was  thought  that  putrefaction  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
air,  and  that  only  by  its  exclusion,  a 
practical  impossibility,  could  inflamma- 
tion of  a  wound  be  prevented. 

But  when  Pasteur  showed  that  putre- 
laction  and  all  its  attendant  ills  were 
set  up  bj'  the  action  of  minute  organ- 
isms in  the  air,  in  dust,  and  in  dirt, 
Lister  jumped  to  the  correct  conclusion 
tliat  the  true  remedy  was  not  to  ex- 
elude  the  air,  but  to  exclude,  by  means 
of  germicide  substances,  the  microbes  by 
which  fermentative  processes  are  in- 
duced, or  to  eradicate  them  from 
wounds  to  which  they  had  gained  ac- 
cess. 

Experiments  were  first  tried  by  Lister- 
on  compound  fractures,  the  mortality 
in  regard  to  which  had  been  very  high. 
lie  washed  the  wound  with  a  weak  so- 
lution of  carbolic  acid,  then  little  known 
outside  the  laboratory,  which  he  had 
read  was  a  satisfactory  germicide.  He 
also  took  care  that  the  skin  around  the 
wounds  was  similarly  laved  with  the  so- 
lution, and  that  the  hands  and  instru- 
ments of  the  operators  went  through  a 
like  process.  How  successful  were  the 
experiments  is  common  knowledge.  "I 
had  the  joy,"  said  Dr.  Lister,  describ- 
ing his  discovery  many  years  after- 
wards, "of  seeing  these  formidable  in- 
juries following  the  same  safe  and  tran- 
quil course  as  simple  fractures  in  which 
the  skin  remains  unbroken."  Great 
reason   indeed  had   Dr.    Lister,    and   not 


only  he,  but  the  world  beyond  the  hos- 
pital, for  joy  at  his  discovery.  Whereas 
in  1S64,  just  before  the  advent  of  the 
antiseptic  process,  the  death  rate  in 
Lister's  wards  at  Glasgow  had  been  no 
less  than  45  per  cent,  in  serious  opera- 
tions ;  in  18G6,  after  the  epoch-making 
experiments,  it  had  fallen  to  15  per 
cent.  But  even  with  this  magnificent 
result  the  patient,  painstaking  Lister 
was  not  satisfied.  He  devised  improved 
dressings,  and  invented  a  catgut  liga- 
ture, which,  as  it  was  capable  ol"  assimi- 
lation by  the  circulatory  system,  al- 
lowed the  wound  to  be  closed  at  once. 
This  also  bore  due  reward,  and  between 
1S71-7,  when  the  system  had  been  more 
fully  developed,  the  death  rate  had  fall- 
en to  12  per  cent.  . 

In  those  days  English  surgeons  were 
a  somewhat  conservative  race,  and  a 
long  time  elapsed  before  they  fully 
realized  the  importance  ol  the  antiseptic 
process.  Germany,  on  the  contrary, 
hailed  Lister's  discovery  with  enthusi- 
asm. And  that  well  they  might  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  fascinating  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Lord  Lister  at  the 
British  Association  meetings  at  Liver- 
pool  in   1896  is  ample   proof  : 

"In  the  great  Allgetneines  Kranken 
haus  of  .Munich,  hospital  gangrene  had 
become  more  and  more  rife  from  year 
to  year,  till  at  length  the  frightful  con- 
dition was  reached  that  SO  per  cent,  of 
all  the  wounds  became  affected  by  it. 
The  institution  seemed  to  have  become 
hopelessly  infected,  and  the  city  au- 
thorities were  contemplating  its  demo- 
lition and  reconstruction.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Professor  Von  Nus.s- 
baum  dispatched  his  chief  assistant,  Dr. 
Lindpainter,  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  at 
that  time  occupied  the  chair  of  clinical 
surgery,  to  learn  the  details  of  the  anti- 
septic system  as  we  then  practised  it. 
He  remained  until  he  had  entirely  mas- 
tered them,  and  after  his  return  all  the 
cases  were  on  a  certain  day  dressed  on 
our  plan.  From  that  day  forward  not 
a  single  case  of  hospital  gangrene  oc- 
curred in  the  Krankenhaus.  The  fearful 
disease  pyaemia  likewise  disappeared, 
and  erysipelas  soon  followed  its 
example." 

Sniall   wonder   is  it   that   honors  have 
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fallen  upon  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
•'thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew 
the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa."  Universi- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  show- 
ered their  deg-rees  upon  him,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  more  learned  societies  than 
he  could  well  remember.  And  now,  to 
celebrate  his   eighty-first   birthday,      an 


international  committee  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection  of  all  his 
scientific  papers,  and  to  secure  their  pub- 
lication, together  with  a  biography. 

Few  men  have  better  deserved  the 
homage  and  respect  of  his  fellow  men 
than  this  Bayard  of  science,  "sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche." 


The  Jewel  of  Consistency 

BY    JOSEPH    0.    LINCOLN    IN    AINSLEE'S 

Everett  Brewer  wag  an  artist  who  had  no  great  love  for  work.  In  order  to  gain  tbe  charity  of  the 
churchworkers  he  did  not  hesitate  to  practice  tne  greatest  deception.  The  following  story  shows  his 
dealings  with  one  religious  denomination  in  which  he  came  out  victorious  despite  the  protests  from 
these  people. 


THE  clock  in  the  cheery  living-room 
—not  "settin'-room,"  or  "front 
parlor,"  although  the  Johnson 
cottage  was  located  in  East  Harniss — 
struck  seven,  and  the  Reverend  Charles 
Dayton,  remembering  that  seven  was 
the  hour  of  his  parish  committee  meet- 
ing, intimated  that  he  must  be  going. 
Miss  Mary  Johnson,  upon  whom  the 
Reverend  Charles  was  calling,  politely 
begged  him  not  to  hurry.  To  the  min- 
ister, however,  her  tone  seemed  to  lack 
the  earnest  cordiality  which  it  was  wont 
to  have.  Miss  Johnson  and  Mr.  Day- 
ton had  been  engaged  in  an  argument. 
The  clergyman  seemed  troubled  and 
hesitant.  Miss  Johnson  was,  to  all  out- 
ward  appearing,    calm   and   determined. 

"Well,"  sighed  the  minister,  sadly, 
"you  may  be  right.  No  doubt  you  are 
right,  from  a  purely  practical  point  of 
view.  But  I  like  the  Brewers  ;  I  con- 
fess it.  They  are  devout  people.  Con- 
.stant  attendants  at  church,  and " 

"That,"  interrupted  Miss  Johnson, 
"is  the  very  Ifeast  they  could  be." 

"And  I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Brew- 
er's ill-health.  And  I  admire  the  neat- 
gess  with  which  Mrs.  Brewer  dresses 
the  children." 

"In  clothes  contributed  by  the  church 
people." 

"Yes.  Yes,  of  course  ;  but  they  can 
afford  no  others.  And  I  understand 
their  house  rent  is  always  paid  prompt- 
ly." 

"With  the  church's  money.  And  it 
is  paid  because,   if  it  wasn't,      Captain 


Blake  would  turn  the  family  out  of 
doors  at  once,  and  Everett  Brewer 
knows  it." 

"The  rent  is  not  always  paid  with  the 
church's  money,"  declared  Mr.  Dayton, 
stoutly.  "The  sale  of  Mr.  Brewer's 
paintings  has " 

"Who  bought  the  paintings?  The 
church  people,  of  course,  out  of  pure 
charity,  and  because  they  like  you.  Do 
you  suppose  anyone — even  the  natives 
here,  who  adore  spatter-work  mottos 
and  crayon  enlargements,  would  possib- 
ly buy  Everett  Brewer's  horrors  for 
any  other  reasons?  I  bought  five  hor- 
rors, I  believe,  and  you  must  have  as 
many." 

The  clergyman  was  strongly  tempted 
to  ask  if  Miss  Johnson  had  bought  her 
share  of  the  paintings  because  she  liked 
him.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this,  their 
first  difference  of  opinion  since  he  had 
known  her,  he  did  not  care.  He  rose 
and  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Then  you  think "  he  hesitated. 

"I  think  that  the  Brewers  have  been 
fed  and  housed  and  clothed  by  the 
church  people  long  enough.  I  think  that 
they  should  be  made  to  understand  it. 
I  think  that  Everett  Brewer's  ill-health 
and  his  wife's  ill-health,  and  his  ridicu- 
lous painting,  have  been  pampered  long 
enough.  I  should  refuse  him  another 
cent  from  the  church  until  he  went  to 
work— real  work,  not  loitering  about 
with  a  palette  and  brush." 

"But,  Miss  Johnson,  don't  you  realize 
that   the   artistic  temperament   is    such 
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that  it  unfits  one  for  ordinary  business  ? 
Even  if  Brewer  were  well,  which  we  all 
know  is  not  the  case,  he " 

"Mr,  Daj'ton,  please  don't  make  me 
lose  patience.  I  cannot  consistently^ 
a'gree  to  the  church's  charity  being- 
further  extended  to  those  Brewers. 
And,  above  all  else.  T  try  to  be  con- 
sistent." 

The  caller  sighed.  "I,  too,  try  to  be 
consistent,"  he  said.  "But  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  devotion  to  an  ideal 
—devotion  that  rises  above  poverty  and 
pride — is  a  grand  thing,  even  though 
the  ideal  is  a  mistaken  one,  as  it  may 
be  in  the  Brewer  case.  And  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  it  should  be  encour- 
aged." 

"Then  I  am  afraid  that  our  ideas  of 
consistency  differ,"  replied  Miss  John- 
son, with  decision.  "Sympathy  should 
not  interfere  with  reason." 

"Good-by,"  said  Mr.  Dayton,  extend- 
ing his  hand. 

"Good-by.  I  hope  your  vacation  will 
be  a  pleasant  one.  Shall — shall  T  see 
you  again  before  you  go  ?" 

"Perhaps  so.    I — I Good-by." 

He  descended  the  porch  steps  and 
walked  slowly  to  the  gate.  Old  Mrs. 
Pepper,  peeping  under  the  window- 
shade  of  her  home  across  the  road, 
watched  him  go. 

"He's  been  in  there  twenty-two  min- 
utes bj'  the  clock,  she  declared.  "And 
it's  the  third  time  this  week,  too.  And 
he'll  be  late  for  committee-meetin',  sure 
pop.  D'you  s'pose  he's  asked  her  yit  ? 
I  should  hate  to  have  anybody  else  find 
out  about  the  engagement  afore  we  did, 
bein'  next-door  neighbors,  as  you  might 
say." 

The  young  clergyman — for  he  was 
young — ^moved  slowly  along  the  side- 
walk. The  evening's  call  had  been  very 
disappointing.  He  had  meant  to  ask 
Miss  Johnson  if  he  might  not  corres- 
pond with  her  while  on  his  vacation, 
lie  had  half-meant  to  be  brave  and  ask 
something  vastly  more  important.  But 
like  a  perverse  jack-in-the-box,  Everett 
Brewer's  name  had  bobbed  up,  and  the 
difference  of  ppinion  had  followed.  And 
to^norrow  he — the  minister —  was  to 
leave  town  for  a  month,  and  when  he 
returned  the  Johnson  cottage  would  be 
closed,     and     Marv     Johnson     and  her 


mother  would  have  gone  to  their  city 
home,  to  return  not  until  the  following 
spring.  And  all  sorts  of  things  might 
happen  in  the  interval.  And  there  was 
the  Brewer  question  to  be  settled  that 
night  at  the  meeting  of  the  ])arish  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  was  waiting  by  the 
vestry  door.  Mr.  Dayton  apologized 
for  his  tardiness,  stating  that  he  had 
been  delayed  by  a  call  upon  a  member 
of  the  congregation.  The  committee- 
men accepted  the  apology,  and  glanced 
knowingly  at  each  other.  Everyone  in 
East  Harniss  knew  where  the  minister 
called  most  frequentlj^,  how  often  he 
called,  and  how  long  he  stayed. 

It  was  a  proof  of  Mr.  Dayton's  popu- 
larity, this  fact  that  he  was  invited  to 
all  meetings  of  the  parish  committee, 
except  those  dealing  with  subjects 
touching  upon  his  own  position,  the  in- 
crease of  his  salary,  and  the  like.  His 
parishioners  were  devoted  to  him  to 
an  extent  which  led  Captain  Blake,  the 
scoffer,  to  affirm  that,  "You  folks  don't 
go  to  meetin'  to  worship  the  Lord 
A'mighty.  You  go  to  worship  the  min- 
ister." 

So,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
Darius  Eldredge,  then  on  a  fishing 
cruise,  Mr.  Dayton  was  asked  to  pre- 
side, and  did  so.  Elnathan  Snow,  as 
secretary  and  treasurer,  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting.  Then  there 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the  members 
fidgeted  uneasily.  At  length  Mr.  Snow 
spoke  again. 

"Mr.  Dayton,"  he  said,  "as  of  course 
you  know,  there's  only  one  question  for 
this  meetin'  to  decide  to-night,  and 
that's  about  Ev.  Brewer.. 'Shall  the 
East  Harniss  Baptist  Church  go  on  sup- 
portin'  him  and  his  tribe  or  not  ? 
That's  the  question. 

The  minister  nodded.  He  was  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting. 

"That  bein'  the  case,"  continued 
Elnathan,  "and  you  havin'  been  with 
us  less'n  a  year,  and  maybe  not  know- 
in'  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  thing,  the 
committee  have  thought  it  best  to  let 
me  run  over  the  facts  for  a  minute,  so's 
we'll  all  have  our  bearin's  and  start 
fair. 

"The    Brewers   landed   here     in     East 
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Harniss  about  two  years  ago,"  went  on 
the  secretary  and  treasurer.  "Nobody 
knew  where  they  come  from,  and  no- 
body knows  yet.  But  Ev.  Brewer  was 
'an  artist' — anyhow,  he  said  he  was — 
and  was  'dreadful  poorly  in  health' — 
he  said  that,  too.  And  Etta,  his  wife, 
she  was  'poorly.'  And  his  children  was 
pretty  to  look  at,  and  mighty  cute  and 
polite  ;  but  that  ain't  strange,  the  whole 
family  is  the  politest,  smoothest  talk- 
in',  most  obligin'  critters  that  ever  I 
come  across.  After  I'd  talked  with  Ev. 
the  first  time,  I  made  up  my  mind  he 
could  have  my  other  coat  if  he  wanted 
it — and  he's  come  pretty  nigh  to  get- 
tin'  it.  at  that. 

"Well,  maybe  East  Harniss  was  kind 
of  proud  to  own  a  live  artist.  There's 
precious  few  summer  folks  comes  here. 
The  Johnsons  are  the  only  regulars,  and 
they've  done  a  heap  for  the  town  and 
the  society.  So  the  Brewers  was  wel- 
come, and  when  they  took  that  little 
old,  run-down  house  of  Cap'n  Sylvan- 
us',  all  hands  was  glad,  ineludin' 
the  cap'n  ;  he'd  had  the  shack  on  his 
hands  a  good  while,  havin'  took  it  on  a 
mortgage,  same  as  he  has  most  of  his 
property. 

"Of  course  we  knew  Ev.  wa'n't  well 
off,  else  he'd  never  taken  that  house. 
But  just  how  we  learned  how  mighty 
poor  he  was  ain't  quite  clear  to  anj^- 
body.  I  guess  the  women  found  it  out 
at  sewin'-circle,  from  the  way  Etta 
Brewer  dressed,  or  somethin'  the  young 
ones  said  at  Sunday  School.  The 
whole  family  come  to  church  the  first 
Sunday,  and  they  ain't  missed  a  meet- 
in',  night  or  day,  sence.  They're  as  de- 
vout as  the  Twelve  Apostles  —  not 
meanin'  nothin'  irreverent. 

"Anyway,  the  society  folks  got  to 
helpin'  'em,  sendin'  'em  grub  and 
clothes,  and  the  like  of  that.  And  they 
was  always  so  ashamed  to  take  it,  but 
so  grateful,  that  it  made  you  feel  al- 
most as  if  they  was  doin'  you  a  favor, 
instead  of  t'other  way.  And  Ev.  kept 
on  paintin'  like  fury,  and  always  tellin' 
how  he  was  just  goin'  to  sell  one  of  his 
pictures,  and  we  all  pitied  him,  and 
liked  him.  Yes,  there's  no  use  in  talk- 
in',  we  like  him  yet.  He  just  makes  you 
do  it. 


"So  things  have  gone  on  steady  till 
for  more'n  a  year  this  church  has  fur- 
nished rent-money  and  clothes  and 
everything  else  to  them  Brewers.  And 
now  we're  gettin'  suspicious.  We  be- 
gin to  think  it's  a  put-up  job  on  us. 
And  we've  about  decided  to  quit. 
That's  the  yarn,  Mr.  Dayton,  and  that's 
the  way  we  feel.  But  we  know  you 
feel  diff'rent,  and  we'd  like  your  opin- 
ion." 

The  troubled  expression  which  the 
minister  had  worn  since  his  call  at  the 
Johnsons'  had  deepened.  He  .  hesitated 
as  he  replied. 

"I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,"  he 
said  slowly.  "Of  course,  I  realize  that 
Brewer  is  an  impractical  man— er— 
hopelessly  impractical.  Perhaps  I  sym- 
pathize with  him  there,  being  somewhat 
impractical  myself.  And  I  fear  his 
paintings  are  not  strictly  high  art.  I 
have  purchased  several  of  his  pictures 
and " 

"Christopher  !"  broke  in  Beriah  Judd. 
"Who  hain't?  Last  one  I  brought 
home  from  the  fair—give  a  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents  for  it— my  wife  says  ; 
says  she  :  'Beriah,'  she  says,  'what  on 
airth  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  that 
chromo  ?  There  ain't  a  room  irx  the 
house  that  hain't  got  two  of  'em  at 
least  hangin'  on  the  walls— that  is,  ex- 
cept the  children's  bedroom,  and  if  we 
put  it  in  there,  the  j^oung  ones  couldn't 
sleep  o'  nights.'  You  see,  Ev.  labelled 
it,  'The  Dyin'  Martj^r,'  and  'twas  hor- 
rible enough  to  give  a  grown-up  man 
the  fantods.  He  does  love  to  paint 
the  mournfullest  things  !  So  we  put 
it  out  in  the  barn.  And  the  cow  ain't 
been  herself  sence,"  he  added  dryly. 

"A  funeral  is  a  thanksgivin'  love- 
feast  alongside  of  Ev.  Brewer's  pic- 
tures," declared  Elnathan. 

David  Macomber,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  city,  and  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  new  and  tight  shoes 
purchased  in  the  metropolis,  rubbed  his 
left  foot,  scowled,  and  observed  tartly  : 

"His  pictures  are  no  good,  and  he's 
no  good,  either,  'cordin'  to  my  way  of 
thinkin'.  Now  it's  time  to  quit,  I  say. 
He  owes  everybody  in  town.  He  owes 
me,  thanks  to  my  soft-headedness    and 
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that  slick    tongue    of    his.    And  I  say 
quit— that's  my  vote— quit." 
;  His  fellow  committee-men    nodded    in 
evident  approval. 

"I  guess  we  all  feel  the  same  way, 
Mr.  Dayton,"  assented  Mr.  Snow 
"That  is,  everybody  but  you.  We  don't 
feel  that  just  because  we  can't  help 
likin'  Ev.  Brewer  is  a  good  reason  why 
we  should  pay  his  bills  forever." 

"If  a  position  might  be  offered  him 
by  one  of  us."  hesitated  the  minister, 
"it " 

There  was  a  unanimous  grunt  of  di:^- 
sent.    Beriah  Judd  said  : 

"Ev.  don't  want  any  job.  He's  been 
offered  three  or  four,  but  he  was  'too 
sick'  to  take  'em.  or  else  he  was  'just 
goin'  to  sell  a  picture'  somewheres  for 
a  big  price  or  some  other  excuse.  I 
cal'late  the  plain  truth  is  that  he  don't 
want  to  work." 

"We  like  you,  Mr.  Dayton  ;  the  whole 
town  likes  you— you  know  that,"  put  in 
Macomber.  "We  know  you're  dead 
set  on  livin'  up  to  ideals  and  sech. 
You've  preached  about  devotion  to  an 
ideal  more'n  once,  and  they  was  movin' 
sermons,  I'll  say  that  for  'em.  But  this 
society's  too  blasted— excuse  my  swear- 
in'— too  everlastin'  poor  to  support  de- 
votion forever.  We  won't  ask  you  to 
vote  on  this  matter,  'cause,  of  course, 
you  couldn't  consistently  vote  but  one 
way.  We  understand  your  position, 
and  I'm  sure  you'll  understand  ours, 
and  there  won't  be  no  ill  feelin'.  Let's 
have  it  over  with.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  this  committee  notify  Ev, 
Brewer  that  the  East  Harniss  Baptist 
Church  can't  give  him  no  more  help, 
money,  nor  no  other  kind.". 

"Second  the  motion,"  said  Mr. 
Snow. 

Mr.  Dayton,  as  in  duty  bound,  put  the 
question. 

"All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
as  put,  will  say  'Aye,'  "  he  commanded. 
"Contrary-minded  'No.'  The  Ayes  have 
it.    It  is  a  vote." 

The  committee-men  were  staring  in 
wonder  at  their  chairman.  "  Excuse 
me,  Mr  Dayton,"  stammered  Judd, 
"but  am  I  gittin'  crooked  in  my  hear- 
in' ?    Didn't  you  say  'Aye?'  " 


The  minister  was  gazing  sadly  at  the 
floor.    "Yes,"  he  answered. 

"But— but  we  know  how  you  feel 
about  it.  You  wa'n't  called  on  to  jibe 
in  with  us.  We'd  swear  by  you  same  as 
ever  if " 

Mr.  Dayton  held  up  his  hand. 
"Thank  you,  Beriah,"  he  said.  "But  I 
am  determined  not  to  allow  my  own 
beliefs — or  inclinations — to  sway  me 
in  the  face  of  the  advice  of  those  who 
—whose  opinion  1  respect.  I  voted 
'Aye,'  and  I  shall  stand  by  my  vote." 

The  meeting  broke  up  shortly  after 
this.  The  Reverend  Charles  departed, 
his  farewells  given  absent-mindedly, 
and  his  manner  sad  and  downcast.  The 
committee-men  stood  upon  the  vestry 
steps  and  watched  him  go.  Elnathan 
jammed  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
pockets. 

"Ain't  a  feller's  conscience  the  most 
Fool  thing  ?"  he  observed,  with  em- 
phasis. 'Now  I  know  we've  done  just 
right,  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  I'd  robbed  my 
grandmarm." 

"I  feel  the  same  way,"  said  Beriah. 
"I  voted  'Aye'  as  loud  as  the  rest  of 
you,  but  I  swan  to  man  I  hated  to  hear 
Mr.  Dayton  do  it.  He's  always  been 
such  a  sticker  for  principle  that  it  dis- 
app'nted  me,  his  givin'  in.  It  didn't 
seem  consistent,  somehow.  I.  do  lik» 
consistency." 

And,  oddly  enough,  Mary  Johnson 
made  a  similar  remark  to  her  mother 
when  she  heard  of  the  clergyman's 
vote. 

As  for  Mr.  Dayton,  he  spent  a 
troubled  night.  During  the  next  morn- 
ing he  called  at  the  J^nson  cottage, 
but  Mary  was  out.  That  afternoon  he 
left  town  for  his  long-anticipated  vaca- 
tion. On  the  hill  by  the  station  he 
paused,  and  looked  across  the  fields  to 
where  the  little  Brewer  home  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  pines.  There  would  be 
sorrow  in  that  home  before  night,  and 
his  vote — however  conscientiously  cast 
—had  helped  to  bring  it  there.  At  that 
moment,  a  big  red  hand  fell  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Dayton,"  said  Captain  Sylvanus 
Blake,  with  enthusiasm,  "I  want  to  beg 
your  pardon.  You've  got  more  sense 
than  I  thought  you  had.    I  always  cal'- 
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lated  you  was  one  of  them  drcamin' 
softies  like  most  ministers.  But  when 
I  heard  that  you  spoke  up  like  a  man, 
to  shut  down  on  that  paint-slingin' 
loafer  in  my  house,  I  took  it  all  back. 
I've  wanted  to  fire  the  critter  long  ago, 
but  when  the  fools  at  the  church  paid 
his  bills,  I  couldn't.  He'll  go  now, 
though,  and  go  a-flyin'.  The  rent  was 
due  a  week  ago.  But  I'm  glad  to  learn 
that  5'ou'rc  a  man,  and  I  say,  'Bully  for 
you  !'  " 

Captain  Blake  was  the  village  na- 
bob and  "free-thinker,"  a  man  "well 
found"  financially  and  utterly  lost 
morally.  To  discover  that  one's  action 
is  approved  by  a  notorious  infidel  is 
not  gratifying  to  an  earnest  believer 
like  Mr.  Dayton.  His  vacation  began 
dismally  enough.  The  thought  that 
Mary  Johnson  would  discern  that  he 
had  voted  as  he  did,  because  of  her 
counsel,  was  his  sole  consolation. 

The  vacation  trip  of  a  country 
clergyman  who  is  dependent  upon  his 
salary  is  of  necessity  neither  extensive 
nor  expensive.  Mr.  Dayton's  itinerary 
was  a  list  of  relatives,  who  expected 
yearly  visits  from  him,  and  whose  ex- 
pectations were  usually  realized.  His 
first  stopping-place  was  at  the  home 
of  a  cousin  in  a  small  town  in  western 
New  Hampshire.  There  he  found  the 
two  youngest  children  of  the  family 
"coming  down"  with  the  measles,  and, 
realizing  that  measles  and  visitors  were 
a  heavy  burden  on  one  little  household, 
the  minister  immediately  departed,  in 
spite  of  protestations,  for  the  next 
place  on  the  list,  the  residence  of  an 
uncle  in  Vermont.  He  spent  a  fort- 
night there,  and  Xhen  migrated  to  an- 
other cousin's  in  a  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturing town. 

Here  there  were  no  measles,  and  he 
was  made  welcome.  As  he  sat  with 
this  cousin  in  the  library,  on  an  evening 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  cousin's 
wife  entered  with  the  afternoon's  mail. 

"Here  is  something  for  you, 
Charles,"  she  said.  "It  was  sent  to 
you  at  Ed.'s  first,  and  I  think  the  chil- 
dren's illness  must  have  caused  Ed,  to 
forget  it,  for  it  was  not  forwarded  to 
Uncle  William's  until  two  days  ago 
Uncle    re-forwarded     it    here,     and     you 


have  it  at  last.  I  guess  it's  nothing  im- 
portant ;  only  a  newspaper.", 

Mr.  Dayton  took  the  paper  and  tore 
off  the  wrapper. 

"Nothing  startling,  I  imagine,'"  he 
laughed.  "Only  a  copy  of  the  Harniss 
Weekly  Advocate.  Now  I  shall  learn 
whose  barn  has  been  'treated  with  a 
new  coat  of  whitewash.'  Let  me  see  ; 
the  East  Harniss  correspondence  is.  al"^ 
ways  on  the  second  page." 

He  turned  to  the  second  page,  found 
the  East  Harniss  column,  and  began  to 
read.  Suddenly  he  uttered  an'  exclama- 
tion. 

"Whafs  the  matter  V  inquired  his 
cousin,  lazily.     "Someone's  cow' dead  ?" 

"Why!  Why,  this  is  dreadful!"  ex- 
claimed the  minister,  in  great  agitation. 
"Just  listen  to  this.  This  paper  is  two 
weeks  old,  too.  Listen!  "A  sad  oc- 
currence took  place  in  our  prosperous 
little  village  on  the  night  of  the  six- 
teenth," he  read  aloud,  adding  :  "The 
very  night  after  I  came  away  ;  just 
think      of       it  !  'Captain        Dariuis 

Eldredge,  skipper  of  the'  ;  fine 
power-boat.  Rebecca  R.,  having  got 
in  late  from  a  successful  trip  after 
pollock,  was  walking  over  from  Harniss 
Centre  at  about  11  p.m.,  when  he  no- 
ticed a  curious  light  in  tRe  window  of 
the  house  on  the  wood  road  owned  by 
Captain  Sylvanus  Blake,  one  of  our 
wealthy  residents.  Captain  ,  Eldredge, 
with  bis  customary  slirewdness,  recog- 
nized that  something  vvas  wrong,  and 
at  once  hurried  across  the  field  to  see 
about  it.  He  found  that  the,  kitchen 
was  all  on  fire  inside.  Captain  Eldredge 
raised  an  alarm  .  .  .  .  etc., 
etc'  "  -  .  ■ 

-There  was  a  half-column  more.  Fires 
in  East  Harniss  were  a  rarity,  and  th* 
local  correspondent  made  the  most  of 
this  one.  Mr.  Dayton  read  on  in  an 
awestruck  tone  : 

"The  residence  was  completely  demol- 
ished, not  a  stick  being  left  standing. 
Mr.  Everett  Brewer,  the  well  known 
artist,  and  his  family  who  occupied  the 
house,  were  left  absolutely  destitute.. 
Their  case  was  pitiable,  indeed.  ■  To  see 
them,  seated  upon  the  ruins  of  a  chick- 
en-coop and  gazing  hopelessly,  yet  with 
a   bravery    w^onderful   under   the  circum- 
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stances,  at  the  charred  remaius  of  their 
home  must  have  struck  remorse  to  the 
hearts  of  certain  members  of  our  com- 
munity. That  remorse  is  felt  is  evi- 
denced by  the  changed  attitude  of  these 
persons.  They  are  the  leaders  in  a 
charitable  effort  to  aid  the  stricken 
ones.  Clothes,  food,  articles  of  furni- 
ture, etc.,  have  already  been  donated  in 
large  numbers.  A  committee,  headed  by 
Mr.  Elnathan  Snow,  is  busy  adding  to 
the  list.  Further  particulars  will  be 
given  in  our  next  communication.' 

The  minister  dropped  the  Advocate 
and  struck  his  hands  together.  "Splen- 
did !"  he  cried.  "How  nobly  they  have 
come  to  the  rescue.  And  yet,  every  one 
of  them  voted  'Aye.'-  T  did,  too,  to  my 
shame  be  it  said." 

His  cousin  seemed  remarkably  inter- 
ested. "Who  were  the  people  burnt 
out  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  voting  ? 
Tell  us  about  it,"  he  said. 

So  Mr.  Dayton  told  the  whole  story, 
beginning  with  the  coming  of  the 
Brewers  to  East  Harniss,  as  it  had  been 
told  to  him,  and  concluding  with  the 
momentous  action  of  himself  and  the 
parish  committee. 

"Wait  a  minute,'  interrupted  the 
cousin.  "What  did  you  say  the  man's 
name  was  ?" 

'Brewer.    Everett  Brewer." 

"Is  he  a  rather  thin,  sharp-faced  chap 
with  blaqjc  hair  and  the  most  ingratia 
ting,  saintlike  smile  on  earth  ?" 

"He  has  a  pleasant  smile,  but " 

"Is  his  wiie  a  small  woman,  who 
wears  glasses,  and  has  a  mole  on  one 
cheek  ?" 

"Yes.  She  is.  Why  ?  You  don't 
mean  you  know  them  !" 

And  then  Mr.  Dayton's  cousin 
laughed,  laughed  long  and  heartily,  and 
his  wih  joined  in  the  merriment, 

"Know  'em  ?"  he  repeated.  "I 
should  say  we  did  !  Why,  the  fellow 
lived  in  this  town  for  three  years. 
They're  church  dead-beats  ;  it's  their 
regular  game  to  be  subjects  of  church 
charity.  As  fast  as  one  denomination 
finds  them  out,  they  join  the  next. 
They  were  everything  from  Second  Ad- 
ventists  to  Universalists  while  they  were 
here,  and  just  as  the  last  society  was 
disgusted  with  them    and  ready  to  let 


them  either  work  or  starve,  one  or  the 
other,  the  Brewer  woman's  aunt  died 
and  left  them  enough  money  to  get  out 
of  town  with.  And  so  they  went  from 
here  to  East  Harniss,  hey  ?  And  he's 
an  artist  now,  is  he  ?  Well,  he  was 
an  'inventor'  here,  although  I  believe  he 
did  paing  an  occasional  daub,  for 
amusement." 

On  the  evening  following  that  during 
which  this  astounding  disclosure  was 
made,  a  single  passenger  alighted  from 
the  train  at  East  Harniss.  The  driver 
of  the  "depot  wagon"  recognized  this 
passenger,   and  was  greatly  astonished 

"Why,  Mr.  Dayton  I"  he  exclaimed. 
"Is  this  you?  Back  again  so  soon? 
Thought  you  was  cal' latin'  to  be  away 
a  month,  and  'tain't  three  weeks  yet 
Get  right  aboard  the  wagon,  won't 
ye?" 

But  the  minister  declined  to  get 
aboard.  He  would  walk  to  the  village, 
he  said.  He  did  not  explain  his  unex 
pected  return,  but  strode  off  down  the 
road,  indignation  in  his  eye  and  deter- 
mination in  his  manner.  The  Reverend 
Charles  Dayton  having  been  smitten 
.  upon  the  one  cheek,  did  not,  in  this 
case,  intend  to  turn  the  other.  He  and 
his  parishioners  had  been  victim- 
ized by  an  impostor,  and  he  had 
hastened   home   to    expose   the   rascal. 

It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  the 
ruins  of  the  Brewer  home,  but,  as  he 
turned  from  the  "depot  road"  into  the 
main  street,  he  noticed  a  light  in  the 
window  of  a  small  house  near  the  cor- 
ner. He  remembered  it  as  a  pleasant 
little  dwelling,  belonging,  like  many 
others,  to  Captain  Sylvanus  Blake  ;  al 
so  he  remembered  that  it  had' been  an 
tenanted  for  some  time.  Vaguely  won- 
dering who  had  moved  in  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  speculating  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  newcomer's  being  a  religi- 
ous person  and  a  Baptist,  he  strode 
on.  Then  he  noticed  that  the  vestry  of 
the  "meeting-house"  was  lighted,  and 
that  there  were  shadows  on  the  win- 
dow-shades. Evidently  there  was  a 
gathering  of  some  sort  within.  He  de- 
termined to  investigate.  Perhaps  the 
Brewers  were  there  ;  if  so,  they  were  in 
for  a  lively  session. 

But   the     Brewers   were     not     in     the 
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vestry.  Instead,  Mr.  Dayton  faced  the 
members  of  his  own  parish  committee. 
They  were  astonished  at  their  pastor's 
return,  but  they  welcomed  him  with 
delighted  handshakes   and  exclamations. 

"No,  'tain't  a  parish  meetin'  exact- 
ly," explained  Elnathan  Snow,  in  an- 
swer to  the  minister's  question.  "Fact 
is,  you  see,  Mr.  Dayton,  we  just  got 
together  to  have  some  talk  about  them 
poor  Brewers.  I  s'pose  you  knew  they 
was  burned  out  of  house  and  home  ?" 

Yes,  Mr.  Dayton  did  know  it,  had 
read  the  account  in  the  Advocate  ;  it 
was  that  piece  of  news  which  had 
brought  him  back  so  unexpectedly. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Dayton,"  con- 
tinued Elnathan,  "j'our  comin'  home 
ahead  of  time  has  upset  our  plans  a 
little  mite.  We've  done  consider'ble, 
and  we  was  plannin*  to  dp  more,  and 
surprsie  you  when  you  did  come.  I 
cal'late  we've  been  the  most  conscience- 
struck  crowd  on  the  cape." 

"You  bet  we  have  !"  concurred  David 
Macomber,  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Snow  continued  : 

"I  guessed  you  must  have  thought  we 
was  dreadful  hard-hearted  at  that  com- 
mittee meetin',  parson,"  he  said.  "Well, 
I  ain't  offerin'  no  excuses  ;  we  was 
hard-hearted  when  we  thought  we  was 
businesslike  and  smart,  to  shut  down 
on  helpin'  a  fellow  critter  in  trouble. 
We  realize  now,  though,  that  you  was 
right,  and  we've  tried  to  make  up  for 
it. 

"The  next  mornin'  after  Ev.  was 
burned  out,  I  met  Beriah  here  at  the 
postoffice,  and  he  looked  the  way  I 
felt— sick.  "Nate,'  says  he,  'I've  made 
up  my  mind  that  we're  all  a  gang  of 
chicken-stealers,  the  meanest  crew  on 
earth.  To  think,'  he  says,  'that  after 
Mr.  Dayton's  talkin'  as  noble  as  he 
done,  and  us  settin'  back  and  makin' 
him  vote  against  his  principles,  that 
this  thing  should  happen.  It's  a  lesson 
sent  by  Providence,'  says  he. 

"Seems  he,  like  everybody  else,  had 
felt  mean  inside  ever  sence  the  meetin'. 
His  mind  says  :  'You  done  right  ;'  his 
he*rt  says  :  'You  didn't,  neither.'  And 
when,  same  as  the  rest  of  us,  he  went 
to  that  fire  and  saw  them  poor,  suff'riu' 
invalids  lose  everything  they  owned, 
G 


and  saw  how  well  they  bore  up  under  it, 
he  went  home  and  broke  down  and  cried. 
And,  says  he  to  me,  'Nate,'  he  says,  'I 
don't  care  what  you  think  of  me  ;  I'm 
goin'  to  help  Ev.  and  his  folks  get  on 
their  feet,   if  it  breaks  me.' 

"Well,  I  was  feelin'  the  same  way, 
and  so  was  Dave  and  all  hands.  We 
pitched  in  an  give  everything  we 
could  rake  or  scrape.  The  sewin'-circle 
give  clothes  enough  to  last  the  Brewers 
a  year  or  more.  And  the  women  baked 
cake  and  pie  and  bread  and  everything. 
And  we  men  give  groceries,  .a  ad  salt 
fish,  and  corned  beef  from  the  stores, 
and  coal  and  wood,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all.  Everybody  give  somethin'— 
everybody  but  the  Johnsons,  they 
didn't." 

"Even  Blake,"  chuckled  Mr.  Judd. 
"Tell  'em  about  Cap'n  Sylvanus. 
Nate." 

"Oh,  yes  ;  that's  the  most  surprisin' 
part.  Shows  that  you  can't  never 
judge  a  person  clear  through,  even 
though  he  looks  to  be  closer'n  the  bark 
of  a  tree  and  meaner  than  a  smoked- 
herrin'  chowder.  Four  or  five  days  af- 
ter the  fire  I  met  Cap'n  Sylvanus  along 
the  road,  and  says  he  :  'I  under.-jtand 
you  good  Samaritans  are  helpin'  Ev. 
Brewer  again,'  he  says.  'Yes,'  says  1. 
'we  are.'  'Well,'  says  he,  'I  cal'late  Id 
ought  to  do  my  part.  They  can  live  in 
that  empty  house  of  mine  by  the  depot 
road,'  he  says.  'Ev.  knows  about  it. 
We  settled  it  this  mornin*.'  You  could 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  duster. 
To  think  of  old  Blake's  doin'  an  act  of 
charity  !  It  beats  me,  and  it  does  yet." 
"And  so,"  cut'  in  Macomber,  "we 
moved  Ev.  and  his  folks  into  Cap'n 
Sylvanus'  house,  and  there  they  be, 
comf  table  and  happy — fixed  for  the 
•  winter.  And  to-night  Beriah' s  had  the 
idea  of  lettin'  Ev.  paint  his  butcher- 
shop.  'Twill  be  kind  of  in  Ev.'s  line, 
pain  tin'  wil,,  and  he  can  sling  in  some 
fancy  touches,  if  he  wants  to.  The 
money'll  help  keep  'em  for  a  good 
spell.  We  sent  word  of  the  job  by  one 
of  Ev.'s  children  just  now.  Won't 
Brewer  be  happy,  hey  ?  He  can  sup- 
port himself  for  awhile  and  be  paintin', 
at  that." 
"I  hope  to  the  land  he  don't  put  in 
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any  of  them  dyin'  martyrs  of  his,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Judd,  looking  troubled 
"However,  I'll  forgive  him  if  he  does. 
I'm  onlj'  too  glad  to  do  somethin'  to 
show  I  ain't  as  mean  as  I  thought  I 
was.  For  fellers  that  preached  con- 
sistency, we're  a  queer  crowd,  Mr. 
Dayton,  but  I  guess  it's  better  to  be 
generous  than  consistent.  You'll  agree 
to  that,  parson,  won't  you  ?" 

The  minister  rose  to  his  feet. 

"No!"  he  shouted  vehemently;  "I 
won't  agree  to  it.  I  have  discovered 
something  while  away  that — that  shakes 
my  faith  in  human  nature.  Listen  to 
this,  gentlemen." 

He  told  of  his  discovery  concerning 
the  Brewers.  Told  all  that  his  cousin 
had  revealed,  and  that  was  much.  His 
hearers  listened  breathlessly.  When  the 
tale  was  finished,  the  committee  stared 
at  the  minister  and  each  other.  Judd 
was  the  first  to  recover. 

"The — the  cheatin',  stealin',  good- 
for-nothin'  !"  he  shouted.  "I' 11-^1  don't 
know  but  we'd  better  lynch  him.  And 
to  think  of  me  offerin'  to  let  him  paint 
his  miserable  outrages  all  over  my  shop. 
Well,  by  time  !  he'll  find  out " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  One 
of  the  Brewer  boys,  the  older,  stood 
there,   holding  a  letter. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said,  with  the  un- 
failing family  politeness.  "Here's  a 
note  father  sent  to  you,  Mr.  Judd. 
There's  no  answer.    Good-night." 

He  disappeared  hurriedly.  Beriah 
tore  open  the  envelope  and  read  the 
following  aloud  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Judd  :  I  thank  you  for 
your  well-meant  offer  concerning  the  de- 
corating of  your  place  of  business.  But 
I  cannot  conscientiously  accept,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  vny  health  will  not 
warrant  risking  the  exertion  implied. 
Second — and  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr. 
Judd — I  do  not  feel  that  house-painting 
is  in  keeping  with  my  dignity  as  an  ar- 
tist. Having  a  home  once  more,  and 
money  of  my  own,  I  shall  continue  the 
struggle  toward  the  attainment  of  the 
ideal  in  my  profession.  Again  thanking 
you,  I  am, 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"Everett  Brewer." 

"By  thunder  !"    shouted       Macomber, 


while  Mr.  Judd  was  too  overcome  by 
the  letter  to  do  more  than  gurgle  and 
brandish  his  fists.  "There's  one  thing 
we  can  do  to  get  square,  and  let's  do  it 
now,  this  minute.  Let's  go  up  and  see 
Blake,  and  tell  him  the  whole  yarn. 
Then  he'll  turn  them  dead-beats  out  of 
that  house  of  his,  bag  and  baggage." 

"But  Brewer  says  he's  got  money," 
cried  Elnathan.  "Where'd  he  'get  it  ? 
None  of  us  had  any  money  to  give 
him,  and  the  church  ain't  voted  any — 
not  yet." 

"Never  mind.  Come  on,  everybody  ! 
Let's  see  Captain  Sylvanus. 

The  captain  met  them  at  the  door  of 
his  mansion.  He  did  not  ask  them  in. 
Mr.  Dayton,  acting  as  spokesman,  dis- 
closed the  Brewer  perfidy  and  voiced 
the  mission  of  the  delegation. 

"Want  me  to  turn  'em  out,  hey  ?" 
chuckled  Captain  Blake.  "Well,  I  can't, 
not  for  six  months,  anyway.  Ev.  Brew- 
er came  round  to  see  me  with  a  roll  of 
bills  in  his  fist,  wanted  to  hire  that 
house  of  mine  that's  been  empty  so 
long,  and  paid  me  six  months'  rent  in 
advance — ten  dollars  a  month,  sixty  dol- 
lars altogether.  I  got  the  insurance  on 
his  old  house,  more'n  I  ever  expected  to 
get  for  it,  and  Ev.'s  got  another  house 
now,  and  he  can  live  in  it  till  his  time's 
up.  I  guess  he'll  live  easy,  too  ;  judg- 
in'  by  what  I  hear  about  the  donations 
you  folks  have  given  him.    And  at  the 

end  of  six  months Well,  that  house 

may  burn  down  too  ;  you  can't  tell." 

"But— but.  Captain  Blake,"  faltered 
the  clergyman,  "do  you  mean  to  say  he 
has  hired  the  house,  rented  it,  and  paid 
for  it?" 

"Sartin  sure  !  Don't  s'pose  I'm  giv- 
in'  my  property  away  to  loafers,  do 
you  ?    I  ain't  a  charity  softy." 

This  chronicle  ends,  as  it  began,  with 
a  call  upon  Miss  Johnson.  And  again 
Mr.  Dayton  was  the  caller.  Having  as- 
certained that  the  Johnsons  were  still 
at  East  Harniss,  although  they  were  to 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
Reverend  Charles  bade  the  disgusted 
parish  committee  a  hasty  good-night 
and  walked  briskly  down  the  street. 
Miss  Johnson  was  surprised  but  ap- 
parently glad  to  see  him.     She    wished 
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to  know  what  had  caused  his  sudden  re- 
turn. 

The  minister  told  her.  He  concluded 
by  sajdng-  : 

"And  so  that  rascally  Brewer  is  bet- 
ter oi?  than  ever  before.  He  has 
money,  too,  though  goodness  knows 
where  he  got  it.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  came  to  beg  your 
pardon  and  to  acknowledge  my  mis- 
take. You  were  right  and  I  was 
wrong." 

"But  you  voted  to  discontinue  the 
church's  aid  for  the  Brewers.  That  was 
inconsistent." 

"I  did,  but  not  because  I  thought  it 
right.  I  voted  because  I  thought  it 
might  please  you  ;  that's  the  real  truth. 
And  I  was  weak  enough  to  allow  my 
conscience  to  trouble  me  for  days  after- 
ward. The  committee  was  weak,  too, 
and  acted  directly  against  its  professed 
principles.  And  we  all  preached  consis- 
tency. Consistency  !  Humph  !  Miss 
Johnson,  you  have  been  the  only  con- 
sistent person  in  this  whole  matter. 
You  have  practised  what  you  preached." 

The  young  lady  began  to  laugh. 

"Oh,   no  !     I  haven't."   she  protested. 


"I  haven't  at  all.  I  am  the  one  who 
gave  Mr.  Brewer  the  money." 

"You  ?    You  gave " 

"Yes.  When  I  heard  how  you  had 
voted,  I  surmised  that  it  was  done  to 
please  me,  and  my  conscience  troubled 
me  at  least  as  much  as  yours  troubled 
you.  And,  after  the  fire,  it  troubled 
me  still  more  ;  so  I  sent  the  Brewers 
a  cheque  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lass.  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to 
learn  that  I  had  done  this  and " 

"Did — did  you  do  it  because  of  me  ?" 

The  conversation  took  a  new  turn 
just  here,  and  the  Brewers  'were  not 
mentioned  for  the  next  hour  or  more. 
Only  at  the  last,  as  they  stood  together 
on- the  porch,  did  the  minister  refer  to 
the  "artist." 

"Well,  Mary,"  he  said  happily,  "we 
have  all  been  inconsistent,  I  guess,  but 
I'm  glad,  very  glad  of  it.  And  I  still 
maintain  that  there  is  one  consistent 
person  in  town.  Captain  Sylvanus 
Blake  appears  to  have  been  consistent 
all  through  ;  he  is  the  one." 

"I  think  there  is  one  other,"  replied 
Miss  Johnson.  "You  forget  him  of  the 
'artistic   temperament,'     Everett    Brew- 


Opportunity  has  been  pictured  as  knocking  but  once 
at  every  man's  door.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea^she  knocks 
continually,  but  if  the  occupant,  as  it  were,  has  not  the 
ability  and  bold  aggressive  decision  he  is  simply  deaf  to 
all  entreaties  of  dame  fortune  and  lets  opportunity  quiet- 
ly knock. 


Life  Saving  Dogs  of  Paris 

BY    W.    G.    FITZGERALD    IN    TECHNICAL    WORLD 

The  good  work  accomplished  by-^he  well  trained  dogs  of  Paris. 


THE  dog  as  a  life-saver  has  been  re- 
discovered. A  thousand  years  ago 
Bernard  de  Menthon,  great-grand- 
son of  a  Paladin  of  Charlemagne,  found- 
ed his  hospice  on  the  bleak  8,000  feet 
peak  that  bears  his  name,  and  installed 
his  dogs  as  aids  to  the  Alpine  wayfarer. 
And  to-day  the  emigrant  laborer,  lost 
in  deep,  pathless  snow,  owes  life  and 
succor  to  these  superb  brutes. 

But  the  ambulance  dog  seeking  the 
wounded  on  the  battlefied  ;  the  dog  as 
"policeman"  and  rescuer  from  the  wat- 
ers— these  are  institutions  of  yesterday 
— invented,  so  to  say,  to  meet  changing 
conditions  in  modern  life.  The  war  dog 
was  wanted,  and  you  will  find  him  now 
with  every  army  on  earth.  He  runs 
errands,  and  carries  dispatches  through 
an  enemy's  line  where  a  trooper  would 
surely  perish  under  a  pitiless  fire. 

But,  above  all,  he  smells  out  the  fall- 
en who  have  crept  into  holes  and  corn- 
ers to  escape  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell, 
and  the  cruel  wheels  of  galloping  guns 
and  charging  squadrons.  The  Russian 
general.  Count  Keller,  employed  a  troop 
of  ambulance  dogs  in  the  late  war  ;  and 
his  medical  staff  were  by  their  means 
enabled  to  find  hundreds  of  the  wound- 
ed, who  must  otherwise  have  died  mis- 
erably in  remote  corners  of  a  battle 
front  extending  for  forty  miles. 

Captain  Cistola,  of  the  Italian  General 
Staff,  maintains  in  Rome  a  regular 
stud  of  war  dogs  ;  and  the  great  Sep- 
tember manoeuvres  of  the  German  army, 
commanded  by  the  Emperor  in  per- 
son, sees  officers  like  General  Von  Her- 
get,  and  Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe  testing  the  dogs  of  the  ambulance 
service  by  means  of  hidden  "wounded," 
disposed  in  realistic  fashion. 

So  much  then  for  the  war-dog,  now 
thoroughly  established  as  a  valuable 
ally.  As  "policeman"  the  dog  was  born 
in  Ghent,  Belgium.  The  idea  is  due  to 
Ghent's  Chief  of  Police,  M.  Van  Wese- 
mael.  Alarmed  at  the  increase  of  crime, 
he   asked  for  more   men,  but  was     told 


that   the  city  could  not   afford  it — "the 
municipal  budget  has  been  exhausted." 

And  as  it  was,  Van  Wesemael's  men 
already  dreaded  the  outlying  suburbs  by 
night,  for  they  were  haunted  with  des- 
peradoes who  stopped  at  nothing,  even 
murder.  And  so  he  thought  of  big, 
powerful  dogs  as  four-legged  aids,  and 
bought  six  forthwith. 

A  serious  experiment,  seriously  under- 
taken. The  nam€s  of  the  canine  re- 
cruits were  gravely  entered  on  the  po- 
lice books.  A  veterinary  surgeon  was 
engaged  to  provide  for  their  health  ; 
and  the  most  patient,  resourceful  and 
intelligent  of  the  captains  (a  breeder  of 
Belgian  draft  dogs,  at  that)  entrusted 
with  their  education.  They  were  train- 
ed first  of  all  to  mistrust  every  man  in 
civil  dress.  And  they  were  also  taught 
by  officers  who  "dressed  the  part"  to 
know  and  chase  persons  who  ran  off 
with  suspicious  bundles. 

They  went  on  duty  only  at  night,  and 
the  city's  crimes  diminished  at  once. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand  why. 
Those  dogs  were  everywhere — eager, 
restless,  zealous  for  reward  which  took 
the  cheap  form  of  an  affectionate  pat 
or  an  appreciative  word.  THere  was  no 
hiding  from  them,  for  their  keen  scent 
ever  betrayed  the  lurking  malefactor. 
When  he  ran  they  ran  much  faster.  When 
he  plunged  into  river  or  canal,  he  might 
shake  off  the  officer  with  two  legs,  but 
never  the  one  with  four,  which  was  a 
rapid  and  powerful  swimmer. 

.No  wonder,  therefore,  the  dog  police- 
man came  to  stay.  More  than  that,  his 
fame  spread  in  France  and  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Italy,  where  you  will  find 
dog  police  to-day,  comically  conscious 
of  their  own  dignity,  and  seeing  to  it 
that  all  civilians  respect  them. 

The  canine  police  of  Paris  are  like- 
wise life-saveca  ;  but  their  element  is 
the  River  Seine,  rather  tlian  snowy 
mountain-top  or  fire-swept  field  of  bat- 
tle. They  are  all  Newfoundlands, 
strong  and  courageous,  devoted  and  sa- 
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gacious  to  an  almost  human  degree. 
Some  of  them,  like  Diane  and  Athos, 
have  a  long-  and  noble  record  of  life- 
saving.  As  quite  a  youngster,  Diane 
saved  a  whole  ship's  crew.  A  "tramp" 
of  3,000  tons  was  driven  ashore  near 
Cherbourg  in  a  sea  so  furious  that  no 
boat  could  put  off  to  her  rescue. 

Diane  was  in  "private  life"  in  those 
days.  Her  owner,  standing  on  the 
gale-swept  beach,  directed  the  big  dog's 
attention  to  the  distressed  ship,  put  a 
little  stick  in  her  mouth  and  bade  her 
plunge  into  the  boiling  sea.  Slowly  Di- 
ane fought  her  way  to  the  tramp,,  which 
by  this  time  was  being  pounded  to 
pieces  on  the  jagged  rocks  that  emerged 
from  the  spume  from  time  to  time,  like 
gigantic  spear-points. 

The  powerful  animal  could  not  quite 
reach  the  steamer,  but  approached  near 
enough  to  enable  the  crew  to  throw- 
overboard  a  rope  with  a  piece  of  wood 
attached,  and  this  fell  within  five  yards 
of  Diane,  now  fast  becoming  exhausted. 
Dropping  her  own  stick,  she  seized  the 
new  one,  struggled  back  to  shore  with 
it  and  laid  it  at  her  master's  feet.  In 
this  way  a  line  of  communication  was 
established  and  every  man  on  board  res- 
cued. 

A  very  similar  case  is  that  of  the 
German  ketch  Maria,  which  went  ashore 
and  was  in  danger  of  breaking  up.  The 
crew  saw  it  was  hopeless  to  jump  over- 
board hy  reason  of  the  rocks  and  terrific 
swell.  They  therefore  tied  a  rope  to  a 
stick  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  hoping 
it  would  drift  ashore.  But  it  did  not — 
quite.  Athos  v/as  there  with  his  mis- 
tress, who  urged  him  with  thrown 
stones  to  "fetch"  the  fateful  scrap  of 
driftwood. 

He  tried  nobly,  but  was  driven  back 
time  after  time  by  the  heavj'  seas,  and 
badly  hurt  on  the  rocks  whose  topmost 
pinnacles  were  often  awash.  The  dis- 
tance was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards,  but  it  nearly  cost  brave  Athos 
his  life.  He  did  succeed,  however,  in 
bringing  the  line  ashore — a  feat  impos- 
sible to  BJiy  human  swimmer — and  re- 
ceived the  ovation  he  deserved  so  well. 

Of  such  recruits  are  the  agents  plon- 
geurs  or  water-dog  police  of  Paris  com- 
posed.   And   you  may  be   sure  the  first 


of  them  —  Pelvoux,  Diane  and  Athos, 
with  Caesar,  Paris  and  Turco  ;  as  well 
as  Meidje,  D'Artagnan  and  the  rest- 
became  the  pets  of  all  Paris.  They  were 
installed  by  M.  Lepine,  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  seven  years  ago  when  the  great 
exposition  was  in  full  swing  and  the 
"City  of  Light"  estimated  she  had  up- 
wards of  a  million  visitors  pushing  their 
way  through  her  streets  and  along  the 
quays  of  the  Seine. 

M.  Lepine  and  M.  Touny,  his  deputy, 
argued  that  during  the  exposition  sea- 
son there  would  be  such  hosts  crossing 
the  bridges  ;  fishing  from  the  Seine's 
banks  ;  boating  up  the  river,  and  travel- 
ing up  and  down  on  crowded  steamers, 
that  accidents  would  surely  hap- 
pen. And  so,  having  seen  the  marvelous 
work  of  Ghent's  police  dogs,  the  Paris 
Prefect  decided  to  procure  much  larger 
and  more  powerful  animals,  which  could 
be  trained  with  equal  skill  to  rescue 
persons  who  fell  into  the  river  within 
the  city's  limits,  whether  the  mishap 
were  an  accident  or  suicide  premedi- 
tated. 

It  was  M.  Lepine,  too,  who  inaugur- 
ated the  cyclist-police,  which  have  since 
spread  to  every  great  city.  In  Paris 
they  carry  neither  lamp  nor  bell,  and 
are,  of  course,  armed  with  loaded  re- 
volvers, especially  in  the  dreaded  quar- 
ters of  La  Villette,  Menilmontant,  Vau- 
girard  and  Grenelle.  Here  are  found  the 
typical  Parisian  Apaches,  or  hooligans, 
almost  always  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  and 
they  find  rich  scope  for  nefarious  labor 
along  the  Seine  quays  in  barges,  and 
in  the  great  stacks  of  merchandise  piled 
up  before  riverside  warehouses. 

Now  as  the  life-saving  river  dogs 
cannot  be  at  their  spectacular  work  all 
day,  through  lack  of  case  or  cause,  they 
may  and  do  very  profitably  fill  in  their 
spare  time  patrolling  miles  of  quays, 
both  by  day  and  night.  Their  masters 
pass  through  the  curious  "school"  for 
policemen  directed  by  M.  Lesage,  '  and 
continue  their  education  at  the  station 
on  the  Quay  de  la  Tourelle.  Here  they 
study  the  river  currents,  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges,  and  all  kinds  of  boats 
and  lighters,  and  obtain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  riverside  life. 

The  big  trained  Newfoundlands,  which 
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act  as  their  allies,  enable  them  to  search 
more  thoroughly  and  over  a  wider  area 
than  ever  before.  And  you  may  well 
believe  the  Paris  "apache"  dreads  one 
of  these  four-footed  policeman  more 
than  a  whole  human  platoon  in  the  old 
days.  It  is  no  use  his  hiding  in  a  great 
stack  of  goods  covered  with  a  tarpaulin, 
for  Caesar  will  surely  find  him  out.  He 
cannot  sleep  underneath  the  bridges  any 
more,  for  Athos  takes  him  roughly  by 
the  shoulder,  shakes  him  as  a  cat 
shakes  a  rat,  and  bids  him  begone  in 
terms  unmistakable. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  because  of  their 
life-saving  work  that  Paris  loves  these 
grand  animals.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  French  desperado's  favorite  way  of 
disposing  of  his  victim  was  bj'  throwing 
him  dead  or  alive  into  the  river.  All 
this  has  been  altered,  however,  by  the 
new  "Brigade  of  Diving  Police,"  whose 
headquarters  may  be  found  on  the  Quai 
de  la  Tourelle.  M.  Lepine  entrusted  its 
organization  to  his  subordinate,  M. 
Morquin,  of  the  Municipal  Police,  who 
was  empowered  to  paj'  as  much  as  $100 
each  for  the  new  recruits. 

As  in  Ghent  they  were  duly  enrolled 
on  the  force,  provided  with  a  few  canine 
necessaries  in  lieu  of  uniform,  and  then 
handed  over  to  M.  Guillemin,  inspector 
general  of  navigation  on  the  Seine.  •  His 
office  is  very  sparsely  furnished,  so  there 
are  no  "home  comforts"  to  entice  the 
dogs  or  their  human  colleagues  from 
their  duty  up  and  down  the  river,  where 
they  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
drowning  folk.  At  present  there  are 
twenty  magnificent  dogs  at  work,  all  of 
them  quite  young,  and  increasing  in  in- 
telligence and  discretion  with  each  year. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  ani- 
mals must  be  educated  separately,  for 
their  sagacity  appears  to  vary  as  much 
as  human  intelligence  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  individuals.  It  sounds  strange  to 
think  of  a  monstrous  efifigy  or  dummy, 
larger  than  life-size,  being  constructed 
with  pu'blic  money  ;  but  that  was  what 
M.  Guillemin  did  for  the  water  training 
of  his  dogs. 

"M.  Mannequin,"  as  the  monster  was 
called,  was  soon  forthcoming — artistic 
and  a  little  fearsome,  with  a  canvas 
visage,   cunningly  arranged  over  a  cork 


cloth  on  which  was  painted  a  terrifying 
head.  He  floated  limply  when  hurled 
into  the  river  with  strong  arms  ;  and  I 
fear  he  deluded  the  anxious  dogs,  who 
has  to  be  forciblj'  restrained  until  the 
psychological  moment  for  the  "rescue." 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  you  will  not 
see  M.  Mannequin,  tucked  under  a  po- 
liceman's arm  with  his  legs  dancing 
across  the  cobbled  bank  from  station  to 
riverside. 

Here  he  is  either  pitched  in,  if  the 
pupil  is  a  very  young  dog,  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  instruct  and  direct  him  from 
the  quay  wall  ;  or  he  is  taken  out  in  a 
boat  to  mid-stream,  when  one  of  the 
"old  hands"  is  to  give  a  demonstration 
of  canine  cunning  and  powerful  swim- 
ming. You  will  see  the  dummy  floating 
limply  down  the  river  ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
spiring sight  to  see  Turco  or  Athos 
leap  in  with  a  mighty  spfash,  to  re- 
appear instantly  and  head  off  the  ap- 
proaching figure. 

Once  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send 
two  dogs  to  the  rescue  of  the  "drown- 
ing" person.  That  experiment  was 
never  repeated,  and  that  for  a  comic, 
almost  pathetic,  reason.  Both  dogs  at- 
tacked the  dummy,  and  such  was  the 
zeal  of  each  to  accomplish  the  "rescue" 
single-handed,  that  they  fought  in  mid- 
stream, so  that  the  unfortunate  Manne- 
quin when  brought  ashore  was  so  muti- 
lated as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable. 

More  than  once  a  demonstration  has 
been  specially  arranged  for  my  benefit  by 
MM.  Guillemin  and  Mouquin  ;  the  dog 
selected  being  Sultan,  now  the  ablest  of 
all  the  life-saving  dogs  of  the  Seine. 
This  fine  animal  has  already  saved  fif- 
teen lives  from  the  river,  and  the  saga- 
cious way  he  seizes  the  helpless  figure  in 
the  water  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
Sultan  is  perfectly  at  home  in  deep 
water,  and  will  swim  round  and  round 
the  drowning  person  until  he  sees  his 
most  advantageous  hold,  which  is  usual- 
ly under  the  arm. 

Then,  no  matter  how  strong  the  cur- 
rent, the  huge  brute  turns  his  face 
shorewards  and  swims  with  powerful 
strokes,  pushing  the  drowning  person  in 
front  of  him  until  he  reaches  the  quay 
wall,  when  one  of  his  human  colleagues 
relieves  him  of  responsibility  and  drags 
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the  hapless  person  to  land.  Needless  to 
say  there  is  every  possible  "first  aid" 
appliance  in  the  central  office  on  the 
Quay  de  la  Tourelle. 

As  to  the  brave  dog^  himself,  it  would 
do  you  good  to  see  him  shake  his  great 
curly  body  and  massive  head,  and  leap 
around  in  ponderous  play,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  as  though  to  claim  his 
meed  of  praise.  It  is  no  wonder  his 
trainer  should  be  forbidden  to  use  the 
whip  and  there  is  no  practice  with  "M. 
Mannequin"  on  very  cold  days. 

As  it  is,  after  each  rescue  the  dog  is 
taken  back  to  the  station-house,  rubbed 
down  and  thoroughly  dried  ;  for  upon 
his  well-being  precious  lives  may  de- 
pend. Last  year  a  tragic  episode  mark- 
ed the  work.  A  notorious  criminal 
whose   record   was   well   known     to     M. 


Goron,  head  of  the  criminal  investiga- 
tion department,  robbed  a  rich  youth 
on  the  Pont  Alexandre  III.,  stunned  him 
with  a  bludgeon  and  threw  him  into  the 
Seine. 

The  splash  was  heard  and  Pelvoux 
sprang  to  the  rescue,  while  D'Artagnan 
and  his  master  shot  in  pursuit  of  the 
runaway  ruffian.  Finding  the  big  New- 
foundland gaining  upon  him,  the 
"apache"  drew  his  revolver  and  fired 
three  times.  Two  shots  took  effect,  but 
the  big  dog  pulled  him  down,  and  al- 
though dying  fast,  held  him  until  the 
officer  came  up. 

Poor  D'Artagnan  !  His  magnificent 
record  is  graven  in  brass  on  the  Quai  de 
la  Tourelle,  and  a  marble  monument  has 
been  erected  to  him  in  the  well  known 
dog's  cemetery  on  the  He  des  Chiens. 


Start  Early-End  Well 

Youth  is  the  season  of  generous  impulses  and  high 
resolves;  the  career  of  the  boy  usually  foreshadows  that 
of  the  man. 

No  day  passes  without  experiences  which  will  lead  to 
good  or  evil,  just  as  they  are  neglected  or  profited  by; 
and  the  importance  of  directing  the  attention  to  laud- 
able pursuits,  by  actual  examples,  at  an  age  when  the 
heart  and  mind  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  lasting  im- 
pressions, can  scarcely  be  questioned. 

The  honors  and  rewards  consequent  upon  youthful 
talent  being  brought  to  full  and  useful  maturity  depend 
on  the  energy  and  perseverance  employed  in  the  strug- 
gles of  life. 

It  is  entirely  by  assiduity,  self-denial,  and  determina- 
tion that  the  "men  who  move  the  world  place  themselves 
in  positions  that  give  them  the  power  of  performing 
great  and  worthy  actions;  for  greatness  is  not  reached  by 
any  sudden  effort,  but  by  midnight  study  and  regular  ap- 
plication. 

No  time  of  life  can  be  found  so  appropriate  as  boy- 
hood for  laying  the  foundation  of  that  peculiar  influence 
arising  from  acquired  knowledge  and  habitual  industry. 

The  pleasing  dreams  of  childhood,  and  the  romantic 
visions  of  youth,  may  and  will  pass  away;  but  the  recol- 
lections of  faculties  truly  exercised,  intellect  properly  ap- 
plied, duties  resolutely  performed,  and  great  thoughts 
terminating  in  noble  deeds,  impart  a  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  which  neither  length  of  days  nor  the  cares  of  the 
world  can  efface. 


Africa  Fifty  Years  Hence 

BY    SAMUEL    P.     VERNER    IN    WORLD'S    WORK 

Mr.  Verner,  managing  director  of  the  recent  great  American  concessions  in  Central  Africa,  pictures 
the  future  greatness  of  the  African  continent  in  the  light  of  present  progress. 


BETTER  fifty  years  of  Europe  than 
a  cycle  of  Cathay,"  wrote  the 
poet.  But  now-)  a  decade'  of  Africa 
is  better  than  fifty  years  of  Europe. 

Progress  in  Central  Africa  after  dis- 
covery has  been  at  least  ten  times  as 
rapid  as  in  America.  Compare  the  con- 
ditions on  Victoria  Nyanza  now,  and  on 
Lake  Superior  at  a  corresponding  period 
of  American  history.  It  was  more  than 
fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Lake 
Superior  by  the  white  man  before  any 
settlement  was  eflected  on  its  shores  ; 
but  the  locomotive's  whistle  was  heard 
along  the  African  lake  forty-seven  years 
after  Speke  discovered  it. 

The  early  settlers  around  Lake  Su- 
perior had  to  transport  supplfes  from 
the  coast  by  slow  sail  and  by  canoe  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lake,  or  up 
the  Mississippi  and  overland,  a  matter 
of  several  months.  Victoria  Nyanza  gets 
the  London  Times  from  home  in  less 
than  a  month.  The  first  steamer  on  Su- 
perior came  after  three  hundred  years 
of  white  occupation  ;  the  fleet  on  Ny- 
anza in  less  than  forty.  Superior's 
whites  lacked  matches,  cartridges,  pe- 
troleum oil,  the  sewing  machine,  the 
hypodermic  needle,  the  thermometer, 
quinine,  canned  goods,  cotton  cloth,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  familiar 
articles  that  have  come  into  use  since 
the  settlement  of  our  Northwest.  Ny- 
anza has  all  these  and  most  of  the  ')ther 
conveniences  not  enumerated.  The  .set- 
tler in  Uganda  already  enjoys  the 
agencies  and  instruments  of  civilization 
for  which  our  pioneer  ancestry  had  cen- 
turies to  wait. 

The  significance  of  this  is  that  >avage 
Africa  will  move  with  the  momentum  of 
the  forces  of  all  modern  civilization,  al- 
most from  its  initial  step.  What  this 
means  in  comparative  progress  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate.  The  history  of  the 
transition  of  savage  America,  of  Aus- 
tralia,  or   of   other  parts   of  the  world, 


affords  no  analogy.    The  progress  of  Af- 
rica will  be  infinitely  more  rapid. 

The  most  important  of  the  favorable 
influences  is  the  latent  wealth  of  the 
continent.  The  marvelous  growth  of  the 
newer  parts  of  the  civilized  world  in 
late  years,  richly  rewarding  the  pioneers, 
has  taught  the  lesson  of  the  new  oppor- 
tunity. Europe  and  America  have  learn- 
ed this  lesson  well.  Once  let  the  full 
truth  of  the  immense  resources  of  Af- 
rica come  home  to  the  people  of  these 
continents,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
white  men  to  work  there.  This  unde- 
veloped wealth  may  be  sum.marized  brief- 
ly : 

(1)  Five  million  square  miles  of 
wealth-producing  land,  absolutely  unde- 
veloped, in  excess  of  what  is  or  may  be 
required  for  the  natives,  and  exclusive 
of  all  desert  or  otherwise  unproductive 
areas. 

(2)  Known  gold-bearing  reef,  vein  and 
placer  deposits  that  will  probably  pro- 
duce for  scores  of  years  after  opening  a 
total  annual  value  of   $30 0,0^00, 000. 

(8)  Diamonds  and  precious  stones  to 
the  value  of  $100,000,000  annually. 

(4)  Coal  beds  covering  800,000  sqiuare 
miles. 

(5)  Copper  deposits  equal  to  those  of 
North  America  and  Europe  combined. 

(6)  Beds  of  iron  ore  aggregating  a 
probable  quantity  five  times  in  excess  of 
those  known  in  North  America. 

(7)  A  visible  supply  of  hardwood  and 
other  lumber  of  the  total  quantity  of  at 
least  2,000  billion  cubic  feet  (solid  di- 
mensions). 

(8)  Water-powers  totaling  a  horse-pow- 
er equal  to  at  least  ninety  times  that 
of  Niagara  Falls,  neglecting  all  powers 
less  than  10,000. 

(9)  An  available  labor  force,  not  yet 
in  use,  of  15,000,000  able-bodied  men. 

(10)  Forty  thousand  miles  of  river 
and   lake  navigation. 

(11)  Climatic,   topographic,   and   met- 
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eorological   conditions    so   varied   as     to 
present  an  environment,  somewhere  with- 
in the  bounds  of  the  continent,  suitable 
to  every   race. 
The  opposing  influences   are  : 

(1)  The  reputation  for  unhealthfulness 
resting  upon  the  larger  part  of  the  Af- 
rican continent.  This  has  kept  away  the 
mass  of  settlers  and  still  operates  on 
the  minds  of  the  white  race.  Out  of  its 
11,000,000  square  miles,  Africa  probably 
has  1,000,000  which  may  be  considered 
unfavorable  to  the  Caucasian  for  per- 
manent residence.  4,000,000  square 
miles  are  barren,  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  present  development,  though  what 
irrigation  or  drainage  may  yet  do  is  an 
interesting  question.  Of  the  remaining 
6,000,000  square  miles,  the  larger  part 
will  be  for  some  time  under  the  ban 
caused  by  the  unhealthfulness  of  other 
smaller  parts.  This  evil  repute  is  des- 
tined, however,  to  be  corrected  very 
rapidly  in  the  near  future. 

(2)  The  inaccessibility  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  owing  to  the  deserts 
and  to  the  cataracts  near  the  mouths 
of  the  great  rivers.  This  is  really  \Uiat 
has  so  long  retarded  tfie  civilization  of 
the  interior  of  Africa.  It  remai'ied  for 
the  railroad  to  change  all  this.  The 
very  cataracts  in  the  rivers  will  now  af- 
ford power  for  electrical  transportation. 

(3)  The  difficulties  presented  by  the 
social  and  political  relations  between 
the  races.  This  is  a  very  serious  srurce 
of  hindrance  to  progress,  both  now  ai.d 
in  the  future.  It  is  one  to  which  states- 
men and  empire  buil,ders  ought  lo  ad- 
dress the  most  serious  and  unprejudiced 
attention. 

(4)  The  conflicting,  amxbitions  of  great 
European  powers  or  between  the  African 
colonists  and  their  home  governments, 
may  prove  to  be  the  worst  stumbling 
block  of  all.  Fortunately,  the  growing 
influence  of  the  idea  of  arbitration  and 
the  lessons  taught  home  governmc-nts 
by  successful  colonial  revolts,  may  modi- 
fy the  menace  of  European  or  colonial 
wars. 

The  development  of  Africa  can  hardly 
be  compared  with  that  of  any  o'jier 
part  of  the  world.  At  no  time  in  his- 
tory has  mankind  approached  a  new  land 
with  such  tremendous  engines  of  achieve- 


ment at  its  command.  The  steamboat 
and  the  insular  character  of  the  con- 
tinent make  it  more  accessible  from  the 
sea  than  any  other  great  land.  Steam 
navigation  makes  use  of  the  vvonderful 
river  systems  and  gives  access  to  re- 
gions which  otherwise  would  have  been 
absolutely  unattainable.  The  railroad, 
instead  of  serving  the  need^  of  an  es- 
tablished commerce,  will  create  com- 
merce and  facilitate  industrial  exploita-^ 
tion.  Compared,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  the  ac- 
tual displacement  of  vested  interests  in 
China,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
terrific  obstacles  of  snow  and  ice  in 
Canada  and  Siberia,  the  hindrances  to 
railroad  development  in  Africa  are  not 
at  all  serious.  The  governmental  stabil- 
ity of  the  European  powers,  as  con- 
trasted with  certain  South  African  gov- 
ernments, will  also  make  for  African 
progress. 

Within  fifty  years,  Africa  will  see  the 
completion  of  two  great  trans-conti- 
nental, north-and-south  trunk  lines,  and 
five  east-and-west  trunk  lines.  Of  the 
north-and-south  lines,  the  Cape-to-Oairo 
railroad  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The 
other  will  probably  run  from  Algiers, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  Sahara 
to  Timbuctoo,  thence  branching  to  Da- 
kar, on  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Senegal,  and  to  Whydah,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger. 

Cape  Town  should  then  have  a  popu- 
lation of  over  1,000,000  v/hites,  and  half 
as  many  blacks.  Kimberley  will  be  as 
large  as  Birmingham  ;  Johannesburg  as 
large  as  Sheffield  ;  Buluwayo  as  large 
as  Leeds.  At  Victoria  Falls  there  will 
be  another  Buffalo  ;  near  the  southern 
end  of  Tanganyika  will  be  a  city  as 
large  as  Detroit,  one-third  of  whose  in- 
habitants will  be  whites.  Stanleyville, 
the  present  metropolis  of  the  centre  of 
the  Congo,  will  be  a  black  St.  Louis. 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Albert,  there  will 
be  an  African  Cleveland.  Khartum  will 
rival  Memphis  ;  and  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria together  will  have  the  present  popu- 
lation of  New  York.  Somewhere  in  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia,  on  the  Blue 
(Nile,  there  will  have  arisen  the  African 
Pittsburg  ;  a  black  New  Orleans,  some- 
where  about  the  lower   Niger,     will     be 
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shipping  palm  oil  to  its  prototype  across 
the  Atlantic.  (We  are  not  concerned 
here  with  prophesying  how  these  Ameri- 
can cities  will  have  grown.) 

The  writer  is  less  hopeful  about  the 
orderly  arrangement,  hygienic  condition, 
artistic  beauty,  economic  convenience, 
and  other  ideal  points  in  the  general 
plan  of  these  great  cities.  It  ought  to 
be  a  glorious  opportunity.  The  lessons 
in  urban  construction  resulting  from  the 
experience  of  our  immediate  past  ought 
to  inspire  the  builders  of  Africa.  But 
they  seem  slow  to  learn.  The  writer's 
observations  as  to  the  lines  upon  which 
the  future  great  cities  of  Africa  are  be- 
ing planned,  convince  him  that  the  pres- 
ent designers  are  far  too  short-sighted 
and  narrow  of  vision.  When  it  becomes 
evident  that  natural  causes  will  almost 
certainly  determine  the  growth  of  a 
great  city  at  a  certain  place,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  have  that  city  laid 
out  in  the  beginning  with  reference  to 
its  needs  a  hundred  years  hence.  The 
lines  should  be  generous,  the  plans  em- 
bracing a  scheme  for  drainage,  water, 
light,  power,  sewage,  local  transit,  the 
reservation  of  parks,  the  sites  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  division  into  manufac- 
turing, commercial,  olTicial,  and  residen- 
tial districts.  In  a  word,  the  future 
growth  of  a  city  ought  to  be  so  provid- 
ed for  in  its  initial  stages,  that  all  sub- 
sequent development  will  be  along  the 
lines  of  greatest  convenience  and  beauty, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  continual 
destruction  and  reconstruction.  Whether 
or  not  the  empire-builders  of  Africa  will 
rise  to  this  occasion,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  In  this  connection,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  most  of  these  cities  should 
adopt  a  scheme  by  which  the  races  will 
occupy  definite  and  separate  locations  in 
the  same  general  municipality. 

At  Khartum,  there  will  be  a  great 
university,  in  which  English  will  be  the 
language  ;  at  Stanleyville,  probably  an- 
other, where  French  will  prevail.  Cape 
Town  will  have  scientific  institutions 
which  will  do  for  the  southern  hemis- 
phere more  than  has  been  done  in  Lon- 
don np  to  the  present  time  for  the  north- 
ern. 

Victoria  Falls  will  light  Buluwayo  and 
the  upper   Zambesi  Valley,    and   will   be 


driving  street  cars,  looms,  and  other  in- 
dustrial plants  in  all  that  region.  The 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  will  annually  spin 
1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  into  fabric.  At 
the  head  of  the  Livingstone  cataracts  at 
Stanley  Pool,  a  great  dam  will  give  the 
Congo  a  fifteen-foot  draught  for  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  will  deliver  power  to 
railroads  in  four  difierent  directions. 

The  Delta  and  upper  country  of  the 
Niger  will  be  raising  3,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  per  year.  Over  100,00*0  square 
miles  of  land  will  be  in  cultivation  for 
various  products,  principally  by  steam 
motor  plows.  The  production  of  rubber 
from  the  African  continent  will  have 
reached  an  annual  total  of  $100,000,000. 
There  will  be  20,000,000  natives  able  to 
read  and  write.'  Most  of  the  crews  on 
the  railroads  will  be  black  men.  There 
will  be  a  population  of  over  1,000 ,'000 
whites  in  the  uplands  around  the  great 
lakes  ;  another  1,000,000  in  the  hinter- 
land of  Angola.  The  white  population 
south  of  the  Zambesi  will  number  more 
than  7,000,000  ;  that  of  North  Africa 
beyond  1,000,000.  In  Abyssinia  there 
will  have  been  a  severe  conflict  between 
immigrants  from  Egypt,  resulting  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Abyssinian  Govern- 
ment and  the  establishing  of  white  rule. 
In  Liberia  there  will  continue  to  be 
black  government,  which  will  by  that 
time  have  become  the  best  illustration 
the  world  has  yet  afforded  of  the  capa- 
city of  the  Negro  for  government.  On 
the  whole,  the  white  man  will  be  gov- 
erning Africa  and  the  black  man  will  be 
doing  the  bulk  of  the  manual  labor. 

Fifty  years  hence  there  will  be  150,- 
000  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  ;  30,000  miles  of  automobile  roads; 
40,000  miles  of  railways.  There  will  be 
over  1,000  steamlroats  on  the  African 
rivers. 

In  the  Zambesi  and  southern  Congo 
region,  there  will  be  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  to  the  value  of  over 
$100,000,000.  There  will  be  lumber 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
great  equatorial  forests  in  German  and 
British  East  Africa,  and  in  the  Soudan. 
One  will  be  able  to  travel  from  London 
to  Cape  Town,  if  he  wish,  by  way  of 
Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Jerusalem, 
and  Cairo— all  the  way  by  rail. 
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This  work  of  development  will  have 
called  into  prominence  a  number  of  men 
of  great  genius,  whose  principal  func- 
tion will  have  been  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
political  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  countries. 

There  will  have  been  a  number  of  spe- 
cial* colonies  formed  for  different  classes 
of  refugee  peoples  from  Europe.  These 
colonies  will  attempt  the  socialistic 
principle,  and  will  have  definitely  aban- 
doned it.  African  colonization  will  re- 
sult in  the  resuscitation  of  the  idea  of 
individual  effort,  but  this  will  be  reach- 
ed only  after  the  general  development  by 
enormous  combinations  of  capital. 

Fifty  years  hence  the  awakening  of 
the  white   settlers   and   colonists   in   Af- 


rica to  the  possibilities  of  the  architec- 
tural, artistic,  and  aesthetic  in  their 
civilization  will  have  just  begun.  This 
will  be  the  beginning  of  colossal  works 
of  art  and  architecture,  having  in  mind 
such  monumental  triumphs  as  the  Pyra- 
mids and  other  ruins  in  Egypt.  History 
will  have  begun  to  repeat  itself.  Real- 
izing that  civilization  seems  to  have  be- 
gun on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  men 
of  greatest  talent  in  Africa  will  find 
themselves  unconsciously  influenced  by 
the  mighty  ideals  coming  down  from  re- 
mote antiquity  ;  and,  with  the  materials 
for  gigantic  accomplishment  ^t  hand,  a 
series  of  magnificent  undertakings  will 
be  begun,  probably  eclipsing  everything 
that  has  been  achieved  before.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  of  us  will  live  to 
see  the  time. 


What  to  Read 


The  business  man  who  g'oes  along-  day  after  day  with- 
out taking-  on  any  new  responsibilities  or  without  tack' 
ling  more  difficult  problems  finds  he  doesn't  prog-ress, 
and  so  it  is  in  the  matter  of  reading. 

If  we  get  into  a  rut  and  read  light,  frothy  literature 
all  the  time — the  kind  that  is  pleasing  to  the  imagination, 
the  kind  that  leaves  no  permanent  impression — certain  it 
is  we  do  not   advance  mentally. 

Reading  should  be  like  eating.  We  should  have  the 
dessert  as  w^ell  as  the  substantial. 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  to  a  successful  business 
career  is  concentration  of  thought,  and  few  things  will 
dissinate  thnucht  so  much  as  reading  trivial  literature- 

Everyone  should  read  two  or  three  or  more  books  at 
a  time.  Let  him  read  some  interesting  work,  whether  it 
be  history,  story,  or  comedy,  so  long  as  it  is  well  writ- 
ten and  along  the  lines  that  will  hold  his  interest.  Let 
him  read  one  book  after  another  of  this  sort  as  a  dessert 
to  his  dinner  as  it  were,but  with  it  he  should  eat  the 
substantial  food  in  the  nature  of  substantial  reading. 


The  Colonial  Premiers 

BY    E.     B.    OSBORN    IN    MONTHLY    REVIEW 

Mr.  Osborn  gives  a  sketch  of  the  seven  colonial  premiers  now  in  attendance  at  the  Imperial 
conference.    A  forecast  is  given  of  the  stand  which  each  representative  will  taKe  at  the  conference. 


THERE  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  four  "  primary 
topics"  on  the  agenda  paper  of 
the  Imperial  Conference,  which  met  on 
April  15,  is  regarded  as  most  vitally 
important  by  the  seven  Premiers  from 
beyond  "the  dim  strait  wall  of  wander- 
ing wave,"  who  are  to  be  the  nation's 
guests.  The  majority  of  them  are  well 
aware  that  only  the  materials  for  Em- 
pire-building, and  not  an  actual  Empire, 
are  indicated  by  the  scattered  red  patch- 
es on  the  world's  map.  It  follows,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  majority,  that  the 
time  for  setting  up  an  Imperial  Council 
is  not  yet  come,  and  that  no  co-ordina- 
ted scheme  of  Imperial  defence  is  prac- 
ticable for  the  present.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  talking  over  the  form  and  mat- 
ter of  a  constitution  for  a  politj^  that 
is  as  yet  merely  an  Empire  in  becoming. 
The  material  bonds  which  connect  the 
sister  States  and  the  Mother  Country 
must  first  of  all  be  strengthened,  and 
that  end  can  only  be  achieved  effectual- 
ly by  means  of  treaties  of  mutual  pre- 
ference. That  a  Government  created  by 
the  unthinking  mob  eager  for  panem  et 
circenses  (the  big  loaf  and  professional 
football)  is  unwilling  to  consider  their 
proposals  seriously  must  not  prevent  us 
from  considering  our  guests  as  protagon- 
ists of  Imperial  Preference,  the  thoughts 
of  each  on  that  great  topic  being  more 
or  less  colored  by  his  political  environ- 
ment. 

British  North  America  is  the  oldest 
wing  of  the  Empire,  for  which  reason 
precedence  over  the  rest  shall  be  grant- 
ed to  its  representatives  in  the  war 
against  insular  free  trade.  Moreover, 
none  of  the  living  documents  of  Imperial 
history  i.s"  quite  so  interesting  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  has  now  held  the 
Canadian  Premiership  for  eleven  years. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Canadian 
people  to  choose  the  great  man  for  their 
Premier,  if  there  be  a  man  who  is  obvi- 
ously better  than  the  rest  of  the  crowd 


in  the  political  arena,  without  troubling 
much  about  the  party  label  which  he 
wears.  A  little  anecdote  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point.  After  a  general 
election  during  the  long  reign  (1878^96) 
of  the  Conservative  party,  an  elector  in 
a  small  Ontario  town,  who  disapproved 
of  the  National  Policy  for  the  time  be- 
ing, was  asked  by  a  friend  to  explain 
why  he  had  gone  back  on  his  political 
conscience  and  voted  for  the  Conserva- 
tives. "Political  conscience  and  the 
Conservatives  be  hanged  !"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "I  voted  for  Sir  John  A."  In 
1896,  when  the  Liberal  party,  which 
had  been  cold  welded  into  solidarity  by 
long  years  in  Opposition,  was  returned 
to  power.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had 
been  dead  for  five  years  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  John  Thompson,  the  equal 
of  his  more  famous  chief  in  knowledge 
of  political  strategy,  though  inferior  as 
a  tactician,  had  also  passed  away.  There 
was  no  commanding  personality  on  the 
Conservative  side,  no  personage  who 
could  bring  the  malcontents  into  line 
and  keep  them  in  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tle. Sir  Charles  Tupper  did  his  heroic 
best.  Considering  his  age  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  High  Commissioner — 
that  is  to  say,  Canada's  Ambassador  to 
the  Mother  Country — and  out  of  politics 
for  many  years,  the  long  sequence  of  his 
vigorous  campaign  speeches  proved  him 
possessed  of  a  more  than  Gladstonian 
vitality.  But  he  had  lost  touch  with 
his  party  ;  the  power  of  political  intui- 
tion— a  quality  not  essentially  different 
from  the  journalistic  instinct — had  been 
lost  during  his  tenure  of  an  office  which  is 
above  and  beyond  the  standpoint  of  a 
party  leader. 

The  choice  of  the  people  fell  on  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  had  performed  the 
thankless  task  of  leading  the  Opposition 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Edward 
Blake  with  eloquence,  tact,  and  a  fine 
courtesy  which  won  him  the  regard,  al- 
most   the    affectionate    regard,     of    his 
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greatest  opponent.  Before  he  undertook 
that  difficult  task— infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  Canadian  and  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic that  it  would  have  been  for 
Sir  Richard  Cartwrig-ht  or  for  the  late 
Mr.  Mills,  the  only  other  possible  can- 
didates for  the  Liberal  leadership— his 
ideal  of  happiness  had  been  that  of  Ed- 
mond  Scherer  :  "to  work,  to  content 
one's  self  with  a  little,  to  lose  without 
bitterness,  to  grow  old  without  regret." 
Perhaps  no  higher  praise  could  be  paid 
to  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  than  to 
say  that,  despite  the  strain  and  worry 
of  creating  his  party  anew,  he  kept  that 
ideal  in  public  life.  I  have  been  told  by 
a  constant  observer  of  his  conduct  in 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  that 
he  never  aroused  the  wrath  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  as  was  often  done  by  lesser 
men  with  lesser  arguments.  His  ave 
atque  vale  for  that  keen-sighted  politi- 
cian and  far-sighted  statesman  is  per- 
haps the  most  memorable  of  all  speech- 
es ever  made  in  the  House.  He  admit- 
ted the  greatness  of  his  opponent,  whom 
he  compared  with  Pitt — one  of  the  best 
historical  parallels  ever  suggested— and 
analyzed  it  in  a  way  which  proved  that 
he  knew  the  old  lion  by  heart.  Really 
to  understand  the  large  and  ample  spirit 
of  the  man  in  the  days  before  he  be- 
came Premier,  it  is  at  least  necessary 
to  read  this  valedictory — it  is  to  be 
found  in  Pope's  Life  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald— and  his  1877  oration  on  "Le 
Liberalism  Politique,"  uttered  at  Que- 
bec during  the  ultramontane  reaction, 
which  latter  is  given  in  full  in  Mr.  Wil- 
lison's  excellent  biography  of  the 
Speaker.  "En  effet,"  runs  a  passage  in 
that  pivotal  utterance,  "nous  Canadi- 
ens  francais,  nous  sommes  une  race  con- 
quise.  .  .  Mais,  si  nous  sommes  une 
race  conquise,  nous  avons  aussi  fait 
une  conquete — la  conquete  de  la  liberte." 
It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  chief 
axiom  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  political 
ereed  that  the  second  conquest  restores 
to  his  people  all  that  was  lost  by  the 
first — and  something  more.  Using  this 
axiom  as  the  basis  of  his  political  prac- 
tice, he  stood  out  from  his  surroundings 
on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  in 
1896,  when  the  Manitoban  schools  ques- 


tion might  have  revived  the  old  bitter- 
ness of  a  racial  and  religious  antithesis, 
as  the  only  possible  reconciler  of  French- 
Canadian  and  British-Canadian  aspira- 
tions. At  that  time,  when  it  was  also 
clear  that  he  had  repented  of  his  one 
great  mistake — the  advocacy  of  a  closer 
commercial  connection  with  the  United 
States — not  because  repentance  was  a 
profitable  policy,  but  because  he  had  be- 
come convinced  that  the  main  current 
of  Canadian  commerce  must  run  from 
west  to  east,  and  not  from  south  to 
north,  there  was  no  reason' why  he 
should  not  be  preferred  even  to  one  of 
the  "Fathers  of  Confederation"  by  a 
generation  which  thought  that  the  part 
was  being  played  in  too  heavy  a  style. 
Young  Canada  gave  the  younger  man 
the  opportunity  he  desired,  and  there  is 
no  denying  that  he  has  used  it  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Let  his  record  during  the  past  eleven 
years  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  succeeded  in  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  separate  schools  in  the  Western 
Provinces,  The  settlement  has  been  a 
compromise,  which  naturally  does  not 
satisfy  the  Quebec  heirarchy.  But  it 
avoided  further  friction  between  the 
Federal  authority  and  the  Provincial 
Governments  of  a  great  and  growing 
community,  and  gave  substantial  effect 
to  a  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Furthermore,  the 
agreement  as  embodied  in  the  statutes 
of  Manitoba  has  worked  satisfactorily 
on  the  whole.  Thus  a  temporarj'^  break- 
down of  the  intricate  machinery  of 
Confederation  was  avoided,  and  a  strain 
taken  off  a  constitutional  link  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada— i.e.,  the  le- 
gal authority  of  the  Privy  Council.  That 
the  people  of  Quebec  regarded  the  set- 
tlement as  equitable  for  the  Roman 
Cathplics  of  the  West  was  demonstrated 
at  the  general  election  of  1900,  when 
out  of  a  total  representation  of  sixty- 
five  he  carried  fifty-eight  seats,  as  com- 
pared with  forty-eight  in  1896,  despite 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  French- 
spM,king  Canadians  did  not  approve  of 
sending  troops  to  South  Africa.  In  his 
attitude  in  Imperial  issues  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  ha«  invariably  followed  the  via 
media    between     the  opinion  of  Quebec 
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and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  the 
rest  of  the  Dominion.  As  regards  the 
question  of  a  fixed  contribution  in 
money  or  men  or  warships  towards  the 
cost  of  Imperial  defence,  his  position  is 
that  of  the  ordinary  Canadian,  who  does 
not  yet  understand  that  the  British 
Navy,  together  with  its  developed  land- 
ing-party— that  is  to  say,  the  British 
Armj' — is  the  only  security  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  Canada's  territory  and  her 
commercial  independence.  In  two  mat- 
ters of  importance  in  regard  to  Imperi- 
al defence  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  exces- 
sive caution— a  fault  of  the  statesmen 
of  compromise  which  has  grown  on  him 
of  late  years— has  certainly  prevented 
him  from  making  the  best  use  of  an  op- 
portunity. When  every  British  Can- 
adian from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
vas  anxious  that  Canada  should  take 
the  lead  in  offering  a  contingent  for 
South  Africa,  he  hesitated— and  lost  a 
part  of  his  prestige  in  all  the  English- 
speaking  provinces. 

Again,  in  the  Dundonald  affair  he 
missed  a  great  opportunity.  In  view 
of  the  unconstitutional  form  of  Lord 
Dundonald's  protest  against  Mr.  Fish- 
er's intervention  in  the  appointment  of 
militia  officers,  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
pense with  the  soldier's  services.  The 
speech  in  which  he  justified  that  decision 
was,  in  matter  and  manner,  a  rebuke  to 
those  of  his  supporters  who  collected 
about  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  after 
the  delivery  of  his  mean  and  low-pitched 
explanation,  and  sang  "He's  a  daisy." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Dun- 
donald chose  the  best  means  to  a  great 
end  when  he  perpetrated  his  historic  act 
of  insubordination.  The  King's  coat  is 
no  longer  regarded,  in  practice  or  even 
in  theory,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Canadian  minor  politician's  patronage. 
The  use  of  the  word  "foreigner"  in  this 
controversy,  which  will  always  be  cast 
up  against  Sir  Wilfrid,  was  a  mere  slip 
of  the  tongue  of  one  who  sometimes 
thinks  in  French  even  when  he  speaks 
in  English.  Sir  John  Macdonald  would 
certainlj'  have  dismissed  Lord  Dundon- 
ald, but  he  would  also  have  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  Mr.  Fisher —  after  a 
decent  interval  had  elapsed  to  save  the 
face  of  the  agricultural  expert.    As    re- 


gards preferential  trade,  Sir  Wilfrid  can- 
not justly  be  accused  of  an  excess  of 
caution.  The  British  preference  was 
granted  by  him  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  despite  the  disapproval  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  from  Quebec,  and  his 
first  outspoken  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posals— it  is  clear  that  he  thinks  a  prac- 
ticable scheme  of  comraercial  federation 
can  be  gradually  built  up  by  concurrent 
legislation  or  co-ordinated  "treaties  of 
commerce"— came  at  the  psychological 
moment  as  a  full  reply  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  reasoned  misinterpretation  of 
Canadian  fiscal  policy.  On  the  whole,  he 
must  be  reckoned  a  much  better  Imperi- 
alist than  any' Liberal  in  this  country. 
Seeing  that  the  chief  work  of  his  life 
— the  confirmation  of  the  entente  cordi- 
ale  between  the  French  and  British  Can- 
adians— is  now  finished,  we  must  not 
complain  if  he  leaves  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Field- 
ing, heir-apparent  to  the  Liberal  leader- 
ship, the  long  labor  of  teaching  Canada 
to  think  and  act  Imperially.  In  the 
Canadian  confederacy  Quebec,  more  than 
two  millions  thinking  politically  as  one 
and  enlarging  their  sphere  of  political 
influence  without  discontinuity,  much  as 
a  spash  of  ink  spreads  in  blotting- 
paper,  is  still  the  predominant  partner. 
Nobody  can  appreciate  the  greatness 
and  understand  the  limitations  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  without  descending  to 
the  political  standpoint  of  the  habitant 
who  is  in,  but  not  of,  the  Empire.  Sii 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  as  politician,  is  great 
because  he  can  always  rely  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Quebec  countryman,  who 
sees  in  him  a  magnified  image — a  Brock- 
en  spectre,  as  it  were — of  his  own  per- 
sonality. He  is  by  far  the  greatest  man 
in  the  world  for  that  simple-subtle  rus- 
tic. But  as  a  statesman  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  great— the  greatest  of  all 
French  Canadians  that  are  or  have  been 
— because  by  slow  degrees,  diplomatical- 
ly, with  infinite  pains,  he  is  leading  the 
habitant  into  a  higher  plane  of  political 
thinking.  There  was  a  time  when  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  accused  of  "veiled 
treason"  and  a  desire  to  break  the  Im- 
perial connection.  The  charge  was  false, 
though  it  is  still  uttered  by  partisans. 
But   there   never   was   a  time   when    Sir 
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Wilfrid  Laurier  was  not  guilty  of  a  dis- 
creetly disguised  Imperialism  in  his 
dealings  with  Quebec.  Quebec  is  not  yet 
converted  to  a  wider  outlook  by  his 
splendid  inconsistency.  She  sent  a 
mere  handful  of  townsmen  to  South 
Africa  :  she  is  neither  for  nor  against 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empire.  But, 
if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  lives  long  enough, 
Quebec  will  become  more  than  passively 
Imperialist.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
next  generation  will  be  active  in  Im- 
perialism. Meanwhile  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  all  said  and  done,  the  French 
Canadian  would  sooner  die  than  be 
drawn  into  the  "orbit"  of  the  United 
States  and  swallowed  up  in  that  wide 
welter  of  raortality,  as  were  his  fellow 
immigrants  in  Louisiana. 

Howsoever  reluctantly,  Newfoundland, 
the  first  of  the*  insular  stepping-stones 
to  .  the  transcontinental  colony,  must 
some  day  become  the  tenth  province  of 
the  Dominion.  Until  the  building  of  the 
transinsular  railway  and  the  establish- 
ment of  steamship  lines  bringing  the 
"outports"  into  regular  communication 
with  St.  John's  and  the  Canadian  haven 
of  North  Sydney— all  this  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  R.  G.  Reid— Newfoundland  was 
a  mere  circuit  of  fishing  hamlets,  shut 
off  from  the  outer  world.  Then  the 
Newfoundlander  looked  eastward  toward 
St.  John's,  the  window  in  which  the 
phantasmagoria  of  British  politics  could 
be  dimly  discerned.  His  broad  back  was 
turned  flatly  on  Canada — a  land  of  for- 
eigners, as  he  believed,  who  would  use 
his  babies  for  gun-wadding  if  he  con- 
sented to  enter  Confederation.  Now  he 
looks  westward  for  employment  be- 
tween one  fishing  season  and  the  next, 
or  for  capital  to  use  in  his  small  busi- 
ness, and  the  old  horror  of  the  main- 
land and  its  inhabitants  has  dwindled 
into  mere  distrust.  The  removal  of  the 
French  condominium  and  the  breakdown 
of  the  fishing  monopoly  known  as 
"Water  Street"  (from  the  name  of  the 
"down-along"  thoroughfare  of  the  capi- 
tal) have  given  him  prosperity  and  a 
new  sense  of  nationality  and  renewed 
courage  in  the  great  task,  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  not  yet  appreciated  in 
his  Mother  Country,  of  asserting  his 
right  to  the     ownership    of    the    Grand 


Banks.  That  great  submerged  plateau, 
thronged  with  the  swift  silvery  squad- 
rons of  innumerable  cod,  is  the  Rand  of 
the  world's  fisheries.  It  is  a  British 
possession  by  right  of  discovery.  In  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  it  was  also  the  scene 
of  a  great  annual  market,  since  the  Nor- 
man, Breton,  and  Basque  fishing-vessels 
journeyed  thither  not  only  to  catch  cod, 
the  staple  victualling  for  the  armies  and 
navies  of  that  age,  but  also  to  exchange 
goods  with  the  English  fishing  masters 
By  means  of  the  profit  from  this  two- 
fold business,  Bristol  and  other  ports 
of  the  west  country  grew  into  greatness 
as  citadels  of  commerce  and  schools  of 
admiralty.  Every  acre  of  that  plateau 
is  a  sunken  English  churchyard  ;  each 
wave  out  of  the  white  mist  is  a  wan- 
dering grave,  a  shaken  pall  ;  vague  hie 
jacets,  in  the  soft  tongue  of  Devon  or 
Cornwall,  are  heard  in  the  wind's  pass- 
ing. I  call  to  mind  the  tale  of  the  mas- 
ter of  a  "banker"  who  saw  the  ghosts 
of  three  fishermen  from  his  own  father's 
town  in  Devon  sitting  on  a  passing  w^ave 
and  warming  themselves  in  the  moon- 
light. We  never  won  a  naval  battle  in 
which  seamen  trained  amid  the  perils  of 
these  pregnant  waters  did  not  play  a 
glorious  part.  There  were  hundreds  in 
Nelson's  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  and  not  a 
few  in  Villeneuve's.  The  people  of  New- 
foundland, that  "sea-girt  Devon,"  are  a 
garrison  planted  there  by  the  fore- 
thought of  England's  genius  to  watch 
over  and  keep  for  us  an  industry  that  is 
necessary  for  the  Empire's  salvation. 
To-day  the  Grand  Banks  (with  the  sub- 
sidiary shore-fisheries)  are  more  than 
ever  the  world's  greatest  school  of  sea- 
manship, a  thing  not  to  be  taught  by 
German  drill-books.  If  Newfoundland 
"will  furnish,  under  suitable  regula- 
tions" (I  quote  the  words  of  Admiral 
Sir  T.  0.  Hopkins,  who  formerly  com- 
manded on  the  North  American  station) 
"a  tithe  of  its  magnificent  seafaring 
population  as  a  naval  reserve,  it  will 
produce  a  force  in  quantity  and  quality 
unsurpassable  anywhere."  Since  there 
has  never  yet  been  a  machine-made 
naval  victory  in  all  the  annals  of  mari- 
time warfare,  it  will  be  the  height  of 
folly  if  we  fail  to  support  Sir  Robert 
Bond  in  his  efforts  to  secure  for  the  Em- 
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pire  the  control  of  the  Grand  Banks 
fishing-  industry,  which  takes  men  of 
iron  and  transmutes  them  into  the  steel 
of  sea-power.  That  is  the  key  to  Sir 
Robert's  policy  of  retaliation  ag-ainst 
the  United  States,  which  must  sooner 
or  later  drive  the  Gloucester  fishing 
trust,  an  economic  parasite,  from  New- 
foundland's territorial  waters.  The 
second  half  of  that  policy — tariff  dis- 
crimination ag-ainst  American  imports — 
will  add  at  least  two  threads  to  the 
nexus  of  Imperial  Preference  which  al- 
ready encloses  the  whole  of  Greater 
Britain — a  cocoon  which  is  growing 
wings.  The  Newfoundland  Premier  is  an 
advocate  of  Imperial  Preference,  though, 
when  the  writer  met  him  in  1903  on  a 
journey  from  St.  John's  to  Toronto,  he 
did  not  see  what  the  island  could  give 
to  clinch  a  bargain.  He  knows  better 
now.  Of  all  Colonial  statesmen,  he  is 
the  most  English  and  the  least  abstruse 
though  the  simple  straightforwardness 
of  the  man  is  veiled  by  a  curiously  de- 
corative courtesy  which  proved  as  "in- 
teresting" to  the  London  shepherdesses 
in  the  gala  year  of  1902  as  it  was  "fas- 
cinating" to  the  envoy-collecting  host- 
esses of  eclectic  Washington.  There 
must  be  much  stuff  in  a  politician  who 
awakens  feminine  curiosity  in  both  Lon- 
don and  Washington,  who  is  also  as 
much  a  friend  of  the  salted  fisherfolk  of 
Newfoundland  outports  as  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Somehow  he  suggests  to 
me  a  transplanted  variant  of  Viscount 
St.  Aldwyn,  and  no  doubt  both  men 
have  the  quality  of  pliant  obduracy,  the 
will  that  bends  but  cannot  be  broken. 

As  in  the  case  of  British  North  Ameri- 
ca, so  in  that  of  Australasia — the  Pre- 
miers of  a  continental  and  of  an  insular 
colony,  which  have  many  interests  in 
common,  are  here  to  deliver  yet  an- 
other assault  on  the  blind  towers  of 
Cobdenism.  But  there  are  reasons  why 
New  Zealand,  unlike  Newfoundland,  is 
not  likely  to  merge  its  personality  in 
that  of  its  mightier  neighbor.  New- 
foundland can  never  become  economical- 
ly self-supporting— the  lands  of  its  in- 
terior, the  pasturage  of  the  caribou,  are 
unsuitable  for  agriculture— whereas  New 
Zealand  can  produce  all  the  necessities 
and  necessary  luxuries  of  modern  civili- 


zation within  its  own  sea-frontiers.      In 
such  matters,  again,  the  degree  of  prox- 
imity counts  for  much  ;   the  sea  voj'age 
between  New  Zealand  and  Australia  is 
fourteen   times   as   long   as   that   which 
separates    Newfoundland     and    Canada. 
Nobody  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand,   so 
far  as  I  know,  now  advocates  the  union 
of  the  two  colonies.    Indeed,  Australian 
politicians  would  be  more  strongly  op- 
posed    to     such   a   step   than   those    of 
"Maoriland,"   seeing  that  it  is  still  no 
easy  matter  to  keep  the   States  of  the 
Commonwealth      corralled      within    the 
constitutional  ring  fence,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of   "The   Colony"    (as  Mr.    Seddon 
customarily   called   his   political    princi- 
pality)   would"  greatly   add  to   the   con- 
fusion of  local  ideals.    As  yet  the  Aus- 
tralian   Commonwealth — like    the    Can- 
adian Confederacy  in  the  seventies — is  a 
political  machine  rather  than    a    social 
organism,    and  Mr.    Deakin  is   the     only 
Australian      statesman — not      excepting 
Mr,      G.    H.    Reid,    in   whose    waistcoat 
pocket  on  the  left   side  a  Cobden  Club 
gold  medal    still    shines  balefully — who 
has   purged   his     mind     of   sectionalism. 
They  say  in  Victoria  that  he  is  not  as 
good   a   Victorian      as     he    was   in    the 
'eighties,  and  that  is  a  very  high  com- 
pliment,  though  not    meant  to    be    so 
considered..    He  has  a  personality  which 
provokes  the  making  of  epigrams,  all  of 
which  are  of  a  friendly  nature.    Thus  it 
was  said  of  him  as  a  leader-writer  that 
even   the    (Melbourne)     Age     could     not 
stale   his   infinite   variety  ;   he   has   been 
described     as     the     Balfour  of     colonial 
politics,    and  a  rival   speaker    once     as- 
serted that  he  could   "throw   a  halo  of 
attraction   around  the  orifice  of  Hades" 
— a  remark     which,    by   the   way,    illus- 
trates the  prevailing  fault,   a  weakness 
for  the  "thunderous  huff-snuff"   of  Aus- 
tralian minor  oratory.    Mr.  Deakin  has 
always   been   more    anxious    to     do    his 
work  than  to  seize  the  spolia  opima  of 
political   victories.    He   is    a    great    au- 
thority on  irrigation,   and  I  happen  to 
know  that  his  "Irrigated  India,"  an  es- 
tablished text-book  on  wet  farming,  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  framing  and  carrying  out  of 
that  "irrigation  policy"  which  is  turn- 
ing the  American  southwest  into  a  fer- 
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tile  checkerboard  with  myriads  of 
squares,  each  square  a  farmer's  home- 
stead. He  was  a  great  factor  in  the 
Federation  movement,  which  might  have 
failed  but  for  his  mediation  between  the 
extremists.  Indeed,  he  has  always  been 
the  man  with  the  political  oil-o^n,  in- 
jecting here  and  there  and  everywhere 
the  slow-falling  words  of  soothing  cour- 
tesy which  prevent  friction  between  in- 
congruous personalities  seeking  the  same 
end.  But  it  is  as  the  uncompromising 
advocate  of  Imperial  Preference  that  he 
is  best  known  in  Great  Britain.  Here 
is  his  creed,  a  spoken  passage  which  ev- 
ery tariff  reformer  should  know  by 
heart  : 

"It  is  usually  urged  that  the  British 
workman,  or  the  colonial  purchaser, 
will  have  to  pay  more.  I  do  not  admit 
that.  Treaties  can  be  made  which  would 
not  raise  the  price  of  articles  on  either 
side,  and  which  would  still  confer  a 
mutual  advantage.  Others  can  be  made 
which  would,  or  might,  incidentally  or 
temporarily  for  the  most  part,  raise 
prices.  Again,  it  is  a  question  of  so 
much.  There  may  be  an  increase  in 
price  which  is  inconsiderable,  and  a 
compensating  advantage  which  is  con- 
siderable. The  only  figures  I  propose 
to  quote  are  those  which  indicate  the 
possibility  of  diverting  within  the  Em- 
pire trade  which  is  at  present  without 
it.  I  find  that  in  1&03  the  exports— in- 
cluding gold  and  bullion— into  the  Em- 
pire represented  upwards  of  £900,000,- 
000.  Adding  the  exports  of  the  Em^pire 
for  the  same  year,  I  find  the  total  trade 
was  £1,600,000,000.  There  must  be  a 
large  proportion  t)f  these  imports  which 
the  Empire  cannot  reduce  profitably,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  exports  which  we 
cannot  consume.  With  these  I  will  not 
deal.  The  enormous  magnitude  of  those 
figures  suffices  to  show  the  margin  we 
have  to  work  upon.  They  show  the 
portion  of  our  trade  which  now  leaves 
only  one  of  its  profits  within  the  Em- 
pire, and  puts  another  profit  in  the 
pockets  of  our  rivals  and  possible  ene- 
mies. That  trade  may  be  retained  with- 
in the  Empire,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
those  portions  of  it  which,  like  Aus- 
tralia, are  but  imperfectly  cultivated 
and  inadequately  settled." 


No  such  wide  vision  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  Imperial  Preference  has  yet  been 
attained  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  But 
those  who  know  that  the  development  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  North  American 
prairie  region  is,  and  must  remain,  the 
mainspring  of  Canadian  progress,  and 
that  markets  must  be  found  in  the 
Pacific  if  that  development  is  to  proceed 
continuously,  are  thinking  along  some- 
what different  lines,  from  Mr.  Deakin's 
conclusion.  When,  in  1911  or  there- 
abouts, the  Dominion  has  three  com- 
pleted transcontinental  routes — to  say 
nothing  of  an  emergency  exit  for  west- 
ern freight  by  way  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
— the  wheat  production  of  the  great 
prairie  provinces  will  be  too  great  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  British  market  unless 
a  tax  be  levied  on  the  grain  of  Russia, 
the  Argentine,  and  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  Par 
East  is  now  the  theatre  of  a  war  of  in- 
dustrial conquest  waged  by  Japan  co- 
operating with  China,  Canada  cannot 
find  adequate  additional  markets  in  that 
quarter,  and  will  be  prepared  to  pay  al- 
most any  price  in  the  form  of  tariff  con- 
cessions for  the  preferential  treatment 
of  wheat,  the  product  of  the  pivotal 
industry  of  the  west.  Mr.  Deakin  has 
foreseen  this  change,  and  so  has  the 
Premier  of  Manitoba,  the  most 
far-seeing  of  all  the  Imperialists  of 
Western    Canada. 

New  Zealand  will  never  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, but  as  regards  nearly  all  the 
larger  questions  of  Imperial  policy 
the  two  countries  are  of  the  same  mind. 
Both  understand  the  meaning  of  British 
sea-power,  without  which  they  might  at 
any  moment — now  the  sun  of  an  Orient- 
al renaissance  with  its  chrysanthemum 
rays  is  above  the  horizon — be  swamped 
by  armies  of  emigrants,  numerous  as 
the  Mongol  hordes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  able  to  conquer  by  an  economic 
jiu-jitsu  or  power  of  under-living,  from 
the  overcrowded  lands  of  southern  and 
eastern  Asia.  Both  are  anxious  to  pro- 
fit by  the  evil  experience  of  the  United 
States,  and  prevent  the  creation  of  gi- 
gantic soulless  trusts  within  their 
borders.  Both  are  well  aware  that  Ger- 
many    and     other     foreign   powers     are 
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cutting  into  our  trade  along-  every  stage 
of  the  "long  trail"  (of  which  Rud^ard 
Kipling  sings)  and  diminishing  the 
hoarded  prestige  to  which  the  keepers  of 
India— the  Holy  Land  of  the  Far  East- 
are  clearly  entitled.  Both  will  vote  the 
same  at  the  conference  through  their 
chosen  representatives,  Mr.  Deakin  and 
Sir  Joseph  Ward.  The  New  Zealand 
Prime  Minister  is  not  yet  known  to  the 
people  of  the  "Home-land,"  though  he 
has  visited  London  on  several  occasions. 
We  are  still  haunted  by  the  magnilo- 
quent personality  of  the  late  Mr.  Seddon 
— a  statesman  of  mass  and  momentum 
comparable  with  the  mighty  scrum- 
magers,  one  at  least  of  them  a  relation 
of  "King  Dick,"  who  sported 
the  red  rose  in  the  heroic  age 
of  Rugby  football.  To  Richard 
Seddon  New  Zealand  w^as  "God's 
own  country"  (the  same  name  has  been 
given  to  the  Saskatchewan  valley  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe),  and  his  ruling 
ideal  was  to  recreate  England  in  its 
image.  In  the  contemplation  of  this 
monumental  patriot  one  was  apt  to  for- 
get that  he  was  also  the  subtlest  poli- 
tician of  his  day,  the  wariest  of  party 
meteorologists,  a  benevolent  Count 
Fosco  working  the  wires  of  innumerable 
profound  projects.  He  was  the  "lock" 
forward  of  his  pack  of  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, of  whom  his  successor  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  in  getting  the  ball.  Though 
he  cannot  be  compared  with  his  im- 
mortal chief,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  is  a  strong  and  able 
statesman.  It  has  been  saiS  that  he 
resembles  Mr.  Seddon  as  a  bull-terrier 
resembles  a  bull-dog,  no  more  and  no 
less.  The  collection  of  these  stray  epi- 
grams is  an  interesting  hobby.  Whether 
this  particular  specimen  is  more  than 
half  a  truth  remains  to  be  seen.  For 
the  time  being  Sir  Joseph  Ward  must 
govern  according  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  Cabinet  law,  and  one 
doubts  whether  he  is  able  or  willing  to 
become  a  political  autocrat.  As  to  his 
all-round  ability  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever.  He  was  the  best  of 
Postmasters-General,  an  official  after 
Mr.  Henniker  Heaton's  own  heart,  and 
the  story  that  when  at  Rome  he  read 
off    a    Marconigram    and    translated    the 


dots  and  dashes  into  good  Italian  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  man's  uncanny 
versatility.  It  will  be  long  before  a 
Postmaster-General  in  a  British  Cabinet 
— the  place  is  given  to  party  maids-of- 
all-work  or  to  young  men  of  a  comin^- 
on  disposition — will  be  able  to  work  the 
wireless  telegraph  personally.  In  the 
matter  of  preferential  trade  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  is  not  (perhaps)  so  zealous  as  his 
predecessor.  Last  year  he  was  talking 
over  the  possibility  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  with  President  Roosevelt, 
that  heroic  busybody. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  three  repre- 
sentative of  British  South  Africa,  who 
will  probably  vote  as  a  group  in  the 
conference.  Two  of  the  South  African 
Premiers — Dr.  Jameson  and  General 
Botha — need  no  introduction.  The  form- 
er has  been  working  out  the  political 
testamentum  militare  of  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  the  mother-colony  of  the  s\iij- 
continent,  and  so  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  third  great  Federation  in  the 
Empire.  We  all  know  that  he  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  Imperial  Preference,  as  ardent 
and  outspoken  as  Mr.  Deakin  himself. 
General  Botha  has  filled  the  news-sheets 
of  late,  and  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
said  of  this  honorable  soldier  and  hon- 
est politician,  who  w^ill  probably  be  as 
cordially  welcomed  in  London  as  was 
Marshall  Soult  wlien  he  visited  us  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  tyranny. 
His  opinions  in  regard  to  Imperial 
Preference  are  as  yet  unknown  ;  perhaps 
he  himself  does  not  know  what  they  are. 
But  he  is  defining  his  political  person- 
ality day  by  day  in  admirable  pro- 
nouncements, in  which  no  trace  of 
Prinsloo  self-deceiving  is  to  be  discern- 
ed. Perhaps  there  is  a  trifle  too  much 
nobility  in  these  utterances.  One  dis- 
trusts any  variant  of  the  ineffable  John 
Glayde  who  appears  on  the  political 
stage.  Besides,  Mr.  .  Hofmeyr  was 
rather  given  to  that  particular  pose. 
Lastly,  there  is  Mr.  Frederick  Moor,  the 
Premier  of  Natal,  which,  despite  the 
suggestion  of  an  untravelled  Radical 
member  of  our  awn  Parliament,  is  a 
very  much  more  important  thing  than 
the     poverty-stricken    "workers'    dormi- 
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tory"  ot  West  Ham.  Mr.  Moor,  who 
began  by  digging  diamonds  at  Kimber- 
ley,  was  one  of  the  party  which  carried 
responsible  government  for  Natal.  He 
has    done    a     vast    amomit    of    adminis- 


trative work  and  was  acting  Premier 
when  Sir  Albert  Hime  was  attending 
the  Coronation  Conference.  There  is  no 
stronger  advocate  of  Imperial  Prefer- 
ence. 


Dowdan's  Patent  Scarecrow 

BY    E.     STEVENS    SMITH    IN    OVERLAND    MONTHLY 

An  invention  of  a  confirmed  bachelor  which  gave  rise  to  many  amusing  and  conflicting  rumors 


DOWDAN,  albeit  a  bachelor  of  forty- 
five,  was  a  gentleman.  Therefore 
the  handful  of  pebbles,  he  had 
gathered  up  in  hasty  anger  v/ere  drop- 
ped into  the  scarlet  salvia  bush  at  his 
side,  and  Miss  Patricia  Kemp  proceeded 
down  the  steps  of  her  tiny  cottage  un- 
molested. 

Women  were  Dowdan's  aversion— wo- 
men in  general  and  Miss  Patricia  in  par- 
ticular. When  he  had  purchased  the  old 
Longley  place,  which  lay  far  out  where 
the  road  began  to  fringe  raggedly  to- 
ward the  uninhabited  marsh-lands  be- 
yond, its  chief  attraction  had  been  its 
freedom  from  encroaching  neighbors,  an 
attraction  whose  bloom  had  been  rub- 
bed off  by  Miss  Patricia's  arrival  early 
in  the  second  summer.  Although  he 
never  had  exchanged  so  much  as  a  single 
word  with  the  prim^  little  woman,  a 
sight  of  her  ever  roused  to  active  ani- 
mosity his   always  present   enmity. 

Grimly  he  waited,  as  conscious  of 
what  was  transpiring  beyond  the  closely 
woven  screen  of  privet  that  had  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  tall  between  his  careful- 
ly cultivated  estate  and  her  little  half 
acre,  as  though  the  green  leaves  had 
been  crystal  panes,  for  Miss  Patricia's 
all-embracing  love  of  God's  creatures 
had  manifested  itself  in  daily  repetitions 
of  the  scene. 

Only  the  top  of  her  garden  hat  was 
visible  above  the  glossy  green,  but  Dow- 
dan  scowled  as  he  watched  the  bevies  of 
birds  that,  like  the  maple  leaves  in  au- 
tumn, came  sailing  down  about  it.  From 
much  experience  he  had  learned  to  know 
what  would  follow.  Invariably,  after 
having  partaken  of  the  largess  that  Miss 
Patricia  scattered  with  such  a  generous 


hand,  they  fluttered  over  the  hedge  to 
eat  tlieir  dessert  in  the  one  especial 
pride  of  his  possessions,  the  strawberry 
beds. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Soon  an 
animated  twittering  told  of  crumbs  de- 
voured, and  the  pensioners,  a  myriad  of 
orange-throated  blackbirds,  rose  in  a 
wavering  cloud  to  drop  down  on  the 
ripening  fruit  like  a  pestilent  rain. 
Quickly  he  gathered  up  another  handful 
of  pebbles  and  hurled  it  in  their  midst 
before  returning  to  the  house,  where  his 
wrath,    so   long   simmering,   boiled   over. 

Kyama,  his  Japanese  house-boy,  lis- 
tened unpurturbed  to  the  threats  of  law 
and  talks  of  vengeance.  He  had  heard 
it  all  many  times  ;  besides,  he  himself 
having  been  set  guard  during  Dowdan's 
enforced  daily  absences  at  his  office  in 
the  city,  openly  had  rebelled  and  flatly 
refused  to  perform  the  added  duty,  thus 
eliminating  all  personal  interest  in  the 
affair. 

All  through  the  summer,  Dowdan 
fumed  and  swore,  but  the  birds  gleaned 
every  scarlet  berry,  so  when  the  brown 
leaves  of  winter  lay  on  the  beds  in  sod- 
den rows,  he  set  his  fertile  brain  to 
planning. 

By  spring,  his  efforts  had  met  with  a 
success  far  beyond  his  expectations.  He 
had  invented  a  scarecrow,  a  scarecrow 
that  would  frighten  the  most  valiant 
robin  that  ever  led  an  army  to  plunder- 
ing victory.  It  was  an  automaton  that, 
by  the  aid  of  a  cunning  arrangement  of 
clock-work,  could  wave  its  right  hand 
gracefully  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes. 
In  that  hand  was  an  hour-glass  sort  of 
contrivance  that  inverted  itself  regular- 
ly every  five  minutes  with  a  resounding 
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rattle,  like  the  pelting  of  hailstones  on 
a  sheet  of     tin.     It     was   simply  an  in-, 
geniously   constructed   tin  cylinder    con- 
taining    bird-shot,    but   the   racket   pro- 
duced was  truly  ominous. 

While,  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
he  had  toiled  with  such  patient  care, 
there  had  been  no  malice  in  Dowdan's 
thoughts,  but  the  morning  after  the 
thing  was  completed  he  nearly  missed 
the  9  o'clock  local  train.  Panting  from 
a  hurried  run  to  the  station,  he  drop- 
ped into  the  first  vacant  seat  at  hand 
and  found  himself  beside  Miss  Patricia 
Kemp.  Such  close  proximity  to  the 
conscious  despoiler  of  his  peace  roused 
all  his  sleeping  ire.  He  had  meant  to 
clothe  his  invention  in  any  sort  of  cast- 
ofi  garments  which  he,  or  Kyama,  might 
have  at  hand,  but  after  ollice  hours  that 
afternoon,  instead  of  returning  on  the 
four  o'clock  train,  as  was  his  custom, 
he  waited  until  a  later  one,  and  with 
deliberate  intent,  visited  the  city's  most 
complete  department  store. 

The  ensuing  hour  was  a  trying  one, 
but  at  its  close  he  was  the  satisfied  pos- 
sessor of  a  flowered  dimity  gown,  white 
with  shadowy  pink  roses,  a  narrow 
white  cashmere  shawl  with  silk-fringed 
ends,  and  a  wide,  rose-decked  sun-hat, 
each  and  every  article  being  as  near  a 
counterfeit  of  those  forming  the  habitual 
summer  afternoon  costume  of  Miss  Pa- 
tricia Kemp  as  he  could  find. 

Now,  although  Dowdan  from  the  first 
had  treated  the  villagers  with  cavalier 
neglect,  he  had  been  the  one  bright  star 
in  their  firmament  of  interest.  Design- 
ing mothers,  mindful  of  his  comfortable 
income,  openly  tried  to  inveigle  him  to 
afternoon  teas  and  family  dinner  par- 
ties ;  precise  maiden  ladies,  conscious  of 
his  lonely  state,  threw  languishing 
glances  after  his  retreating  form  ;  while 
more  than  one  budding  belle,  admiring 
his  not  unhandsome  features,  sighed  at 
her  inability  to  enlist  him  in  the  regi- 
ment of  willing  swains  that  trooped  to 
do  her  bidding. 

The  deepest  interest  of  all,  however, 
was  displayed  by  Mrs.  Morrison  Myers, 
president  of  the  Sewing  Society,  the 
Village  Improvement  Club,  the  Shakes- 
peare Class,  and  whatever  else  there 
was  of  any  importance.    She  was  neither 


mother,  spinster,  nor  blushing  maid,  not 
even  a  coy  and  gracious  widow,  but  in- 
stead, that  most  industrious  of  all  busy- 
bodies,   a  born  match-maker. 

Her  position  of  official  prominence  in 
the  village  kept  her  at  perpetual  vari- 
ance with  most  of  her  compatriots,  and 
Dowdan's  advent  had  found  her  sadly 
crippled  as  to  available  forces,  not  a 
marriageable  female  being  within  the 
circle  of  her  tolerance.  Scornfully  she 
had  watched  the  tactics  of  the  other 
matrons,  secretly  fretting  that  she  could 
not  out-general  them,  and  sadly  discon- 
solate, until  the  building  of  the  little 
white  cottage  and  the  arrival  of  its  mis- 
tress. Miss  Patricia  Kemp.  Then  her 
ambition  gave  a  bound  with  all  the  elas- 
tic buoyancy'  of  a  child's  toy  balloon. 
Never  had  anything  been  more  propiti- 
ous. 

Miss  Patricia,  holding  herself  aloof 
from  the  village  festivities  as  rigidly  as 
did  Dowdan,  the  task  would  have  seem- 
ed a  formidable  one  to  any  save  Mrs. 
Morrison  Myers.  Dauntlessly  she  set  to 
work,  employing  a  sort  of  absent  treat- 
ment, somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
that  recommended  by  the  cult  that 
preaches  the  superiority  of  the  mind 
over  all  things  material. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity  she  start- 
led the  members  of  the  Shakespeare 
Class  by  boldly  predicting  a  marriage 
between  Mr.  Dowdan  and  his  charming 
neighbor.  Daily,  almost  hourly,  after 
that,  she  commented  upon  the  suitability 
of  such  a  match  ;  giving  her  imagination 
wide  scope,  she  told  of  the  congeniality 
of  their  natures  ;  adroitly  she  let  fall 
little  remarks  as  to  the  happiness  in 
store  for  both  ;  and  quietly  she  exulted 
in  the  cloud  of  despair  that  flitted  across 
the  face  of  each  anxious  mother. 

It  so  happened  that  the  morning  ol 
Dowdan's  ride  to  the  city  beside  Miss 
Patricia,  Mrs.  Morrison  Myers  was  a 
passenger  in  the  same  coach.  She  re- 
turned on  the  four  o'clock  locafl,  but 
neither  Dowdan  nor  Miss  Patricia  were 
aboard.  This  fact,  matching  so  nicely 
the  weavings  of  her  active  brain,  was 
all  that  was  needed. 

"Well,"  she  grandiloquently  announced 
to  the  members  of  the  Mothers'  Meet- 
ing,  over  which  she  was  presiding  that 
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very  evening,  "it  has  come  about  just 
as  I  prophesied.  Mr.  Dowdan  and  Miss 
Kemp  went  up  to  the  city  together  this 
morning  and  have  not  returned  as  yet. 
Doubtless  they  are  spending  their  honey- 
moon at  the  coast." 

The  effect  entirely  repaid  her  efforts. 
Disappointment  appeared  rampantly, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  in  order  to 
spread  the  news. 

This  was  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday 
a  big,  tissue-lined  box  was  sent  out  to 
Dowdan's  country  address  by  the  city 
department  store.  That  night,  aided  by 
the  stolid  Kyaraa,  Dowdan  arrayed  the 
automaton  and  laughed  aloud.  Miss  Pa- 
tricia Kemp  to  the  life  !  Miss  Patricia 
Kemp  to  stand  beside  his  strawberry 
beds  and  scare  away  the  birds  ! 

Spring  had  blossomed  forth  in  lavish 
splendor.  The  borders  were  aflame  with 
scarlet  poppies,  the  air  fragrant  with 
the  scent  of  roses  and  heliotrope,  and 
in  the  strawberry  beds  faintly  blushing 
fruit  peeped  with  coquettish  reluctance 
from  beneath  the  leaves,  giving  Dowdan 
rich  promise  of  luscious  harvests. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning  he  car- 
ried his  treasure  to  the  garden,  and  sta- 
tioning it  in  the  most  conspicuous  cor- 
ner, wound  the  clockwork.  Then  he 
waited.  The  birds,  which  had  been 
frightened  away  at  his  approach,  return- 
ed in  clattering  droves.  Slowly  the  arm 
uplighted,  the  glittering  cylinder  invert- 
ed itself,  and  rattle,  rattle,  bang,  went 
the  half  a  pound  of  shot  inside,  a 
squeaking,  flurried  blur  rose  in  precipi- 
tous alarm,  and  Dowdan  exultingly 
smiled.  He  glanced  toward  his  neigh- 
bor's cottage,  and  felt  a  twinge  of  dis- 
appointment when  he  saw  the  blinds 
drawn  that  gave  it  a  deserted  appear- 
ance, but,  after  careful  instruction  to 
Kyama,  took  the  usual  nine  o'clock 
train  to  the  city,   free  from  all   worry. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  grocer- 
boy's  weekly  visit,  and  he,  having  heard 
the  gossip  afloat  in  the  village,  eagerly 
questioned  Kyama,  who  remained  sil- 
ently non-committal.  A  surreptitious 
peering  about,  however,  revealed  the 
flutter  of  feminine  drapery,  and  the  boy 
hastened  with  the  news  to  the  next  cus- 
tomer on  his  route,  Mrs.  Morrison 
Myers. 


"So  the  Dowdans  have  returned!"  she 
exclaimed,  bestowing  a  hot  cruller  on 
the  boy  by  way  of  compensation.  "And 
she  is  out -in  the  garden  this  morning, 
the  dear  child.  I  must  call  and  see  her 
right  away." 

With  conscientious  impartiality,  tlie 
grocer-boy  delivered  his  tidings  with 
every  package  of  coffee,  pound  of  tea,  or 
half-dozen  of  eggs  that  was  ordered  that 
day.  A  bride  being  sufficient  magnet  to 
attract  the  most  indolent  being,  many 
a  neglected  constitutional  was  taken  out 
toward  old  Longley  place.  Kyama, 
weeding  the  pansy  beds,  effectually  ward- 
ed off  too  curious  pryings,  but  through 
a  gap  in  the  shrubbery,  the  new  Mrs. 
Dowdan  could  be  seen  industriously 
driving  the  birds  from  the  strawberry 
beds. 

It  was  a  queer  .  pastime  for  a  lady 
newly  wed,  and  people  wondered.  They 
also  talked.  Similar  walks  on  succeed- 
ing days  gave  forth  like  results.  Morn- 
ing or  afternoon  it  was  ever  the  same. 
Sometimes  in  one  spot,  sometimes  in 
another,  there  she  stood  under  her  new 
rose-crowned  hat,  her  vigilance  never 
slacking.  With  the  arrogance  of  a  stream 
that  outgrows  its  banks  in  the  spring 
freshets,  the  story  spread  about,  flood- 
ing all  else  from  the  village  mind. 

"Out  in  the  garden  every  day,  is 
she  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morrison  Myers, 
helping  herself  to  the  Sewing  Society's 
cake.  "Shooing  the  birds  away  from 
the  strawberries  !  Well,  well  !  No 
doubt  the  poor  dear  is  lonesome  while 
he  is  away,  and  don't  know  what  else 
to  do.    I  will  call  immediately." 

She  induced  the  Methodist  minister's 
wife  to  accompany  her,  and  they,  ar- 
riving on  a  day  when  Dowdan  had  re- 
turned by  the  noon  train,  Kyama  usher- 
ed them,  unannounced,   into  the  libra ly. 

Dowdan,  mentally  wondering  what  in 
thunder  had  brought  them,  and  too  as- 
tonished to  speak,  gravely  bowed  as  he 
offered  them  chairs.  Once  before  he  had 
met  the  Methodist  minister's  wife,  and 
had  come  to  grief  on  the  questi.m  of 
foreign  missions.  Determined  not  to  be 
entrapped  again,  he  quickly  recovered 
himself  and  began  a  violent  tirade  on 
the  subject  of  International  Diploma! ic 
Correspondence,     talking     so    eloq  lenily 
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that  neither  bewildered  lady  foun'  an 
opportunity  to  utter  a  word. 

From  where  she  sat,  Mrs.  Morrison 
Myers  could  look  through  the  window 
and  see  the  busy  figure  on  the  lawn,  only 
half-hidden  by  the  intervening  trees. 
Twice  she  opened  her  mouth  to  ask  tor 
the  lady  whom  she  had  come  to  visit, 
but  each  time  Dowdan,  unobserving, 
turned  to  her  with  a  more  emphatic  il- 
lustration of  his  argument,  thus  forcing 
her  to  sit  in  angry  silence. 

"It  is  outrageous  !"  Mrs.  Myers  said, 
when  Dowdan  fairly  had  talked  them 
through  the  passage  and  out  the  front 
door.  "Simply  outrageous  !  I  shall  call 
again  when  I  a-m  sure  that  he  is  not  at 
home." 

Craning  her  neck  in  order  to  see 
around  the  corner  of  the  house,  she 
watched  Dowdan  cross  the  strawberry 
beds,  approacli  the  figure,  and,  taking  it 
by  the  arm,  escort  it  to  the  house. 
Dampness  was  bad  for  the  clockwork, 
and  never  was  it  left  out  in  the  evening 
air. 

"Simply  outrageous!"  Mrs.  Morrison 
Myers  reiterated,  choking  with  indigna- 
tion. "Never  did  1  dream  that  the  man 
was  such  a  beast.  Of  course  the  poor 
thing  is  so  infatuated  with  him  that  slie 
is  willing  to  be  his  slave,  but  I'll  open 
her  eyes."' 

When  she  made  her  second  call,  being 
carefully  sure  that  Dowdan  had  not  re- 
turned from  the  city,  Kyama,  as  usual, 
answered  her  ring. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Dowdan,"  she 
said,   very  distinctly. 

Kyama's  English  was  meagre,  both  in 
understanding  and  in  rendering. 

"Not  at  home,  madame,"  uttered  in 
urbane  earnestness  was  the  only  retort 
he  could  give. 

Indignantly  she  repeated  her  request, 
speaking   in  cold   displeasure. 

"Not  at  home,  madame,"  Kyama  re- 
plied, with  polite  obeisance. 

She  was  furious.  Again  and  again  she 
made  the  demand,  meeting  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  Determined  not  to  be  frus- 
trated, she  decided  to  force  an  entrance. 

"Stand  aside,  you  heathen,  and  let  me 
in,"  she  cried,  flourishing  her  parasol  in 
the  bov's  face. 


But  the  sturdy  little  Japanese  barred 
the  way. 

"Not  at  home,  madame,"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  a  blank  expression. 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  rattle,  rat- 
tle, bang,  sounded  forth,  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison Myers  made  a  wild  dash  around 
the  corner  of  the  house. 

The  mystified  Kyama  followed,  stand- 
ing by,  undismayed,  while  she  tried  to 
extricate  herself  from  the  barbed  wire 
fence  into  which  she  had  stumbled.  Like 
a  rabbit  caught  in  a  snare,  she  strug- 
gled to  get  free,  and  with  rent  gar- 
ments and  torn  hands  she  emerged  ut- 
terly defeated,  for  there  was  no  way  of 
penetrating  to  the  solitary  figure  in  the 
strawberry  beds  whose  back  was  turned 
and  who  seemed  totally  deaf  to  the 
cries  of  the  indignant  lady. 

A  whole  month  passed.  Twice  the 
gown  had  to  be  renewed  ;  once  because 
a  playful  puppy  that  had  strayed  from 
the  kennels  tore  a  wide  rent  in  the 
rose-flowered  skirt,  and  again  because 
Kyama,  carrying  the  figure  to  its  night- 
ly resting  place  in  the  tool  slied,  had 
stumbled  and  let  it  fall  on  the  freshly 
sprinkled  grass.  Dowdan  whimsically 
smiled  when  he  paid  for  the  last,  a  lav- 
ender-sprigged muslin  that  the  saleslady 
pronounced  the  latest  thing.  The  second 
had  been  a  dainty  blue  and  white  strip- 
ed lawn,  one  costing  a  pretty  penny,  but 
he  felt  amply  repaid  by  the  strawber- 
ries on  his  breakfast  table  and  the  fre- 
quent baskets  of  perfect  fruit  that  he 
carried  to  his  friends  in  town.  Besides, 
tiie  blinds  still  were  drawn  in  the  little 
white  cottage,  and  he  wanted  the  satis- 
faction, of  having  Miss  Patricia  Kemp 
behold  her  counterpart  scaring  the 
birds. 

In  the, village,  indignation  sizzled,  but 
a  day  of  reckoning  came.  The  weather 
v/as  torrid,  so  warm  that  Dowdan  had 
not  gone  to  the  city,  preferring  the  cool 
shade  of  his  garden  to  the  sweltering 
town.  Wonderingly  he  had  watched  the 
villagers  saunter  along  the  path  before 
his  house.  By  ones  and  tows  and  threes 
they  came,  despite  the  heat  that  wilted 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  curled  the 
soil  into  dusty  flakes.  Idly  they  strolled 
half  v/ay  beyond  his  front  gate  before 
turning  back,  but  he  was  content  to  sit 
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on  the  vine-clothed  upper  verandah  and 
let  them  stare  as  much  as  they  liked. 
Then,  too,  over  the  tall  hedge,  he  could 
see  the  light  through  the  windov^s  of 
the  little  v^^hite  cottage,  and  catch  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  Miss  Patricia  about 
her  garden. 

At  six  o'clock  he  descended  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  back  piazza,  where  Kyama 
was  preparing  to  serve  the  evening  meal. 
There  on  the  gravel  walk  stood  Miss  Pa- 
tricia herself. 

xMiss  Patricia  was  tearful.  Only  the 
day  before  she  had  returned  from  her 
visit,  and  the  first  task  had  been  to 
scatter  crumbs  for  the  birds.  But  they 
came  not,  nor  could  she  coax  them.  A 
chance  glance  had  shown  her  the  figure 
beyond  the  hedge  and  she  had  come  to 
remonstrate.  She  was  tearful,  but  she 
also  was  indignant. 

Dowdan  was  ashamed.  For  the  first 
time  his  action  seemed  ungentlemanly. 
Humbly  he  was  beginning  an  apology, 
when  Kyama  appeared. 

"The  madame,  Mrs.  Morrison  Myers, 
is  at  the  door,"  he  announced.  "She 
and  some  others." 

"What  !  that  woman  again  !"  Dow- 
dan exclaimed.  "It  is  the  third  time 
she  has  been  here.  What  does  she 
want  ?" 

There  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  High- 
er Culture  Club,  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Morrison  Myers.  Dowdan  had  been  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Words  as  scorch- 
ing as  the  sun's  most  burning  rays  had 
described  his  conduct.  A  man  wh<?  would 
compel  his  wife  to  scare  the  birdi.  at  all 
was  heathenish,  but  one  who  would  com- 
pel her  to  stand  all  day  on  such  a  day 
was  fiendish.  If  the  woman  was  a  fool, 
something  must  be  done  to  protect  her. 

A  committee  of  three  was  sent  to  in- 
terview the  constable,  but  he  doubted  if 


anything  could  be  done.  Not  so  the  in- 
dignant women.  Something  could  and 
should  be  done,  and  at  once.  Each  one 
repaired  to  her  home,  and  marshaling  a 
more  or  less  unwilling  spouse  at  her 
heels,  had  led  him,  like  a  docile  sheep, 
to  the  Longley  place.  Up  the  garden 
path  they  marched,  each  matron  care- 
fully pointing  out  the  pitiful  sight  that 
had  wrung  ther  sympathies.  Arrived  at 
the  house,  Mrs.  Morrison  Myers  at  their 
head,  rang  the  bell. 

Kyama,  amazed  at  the  crowd  on  the 
front  steps  and  overflowing  into  the 
flower  plots  beyond,  hastenecj  to  report 
them,  leaving  the  door  unlatched.  Re- 
membering former  occurrences,  and  re- 
solving not  to  be  thwarted  again,  Mrs. 
Morrison  Myers  pushed  after  him,  the 
followers  close  behind  her. 

On  the  back  piazza  they  came  upon  a 
surprising  group— a  pale  little  lady,  hat- 
less,  and  in  a  clinging  black  gown,  stood 
beside  an  apologetic  gentleman,  who 
turned  toward  the  women  with  wither- 
ing scorn  : 

"Your    business    please  ?"    he    asked. 

But  one  by  one  the  people  turned  and 
.fled.  Over  the  heads  of  the  couple  on 
the  cool  porch  they  had  glanced  in  time 
to  see  the  stiff,  automatic  arm  rise  in 
calm  precision,  time  to  hear  the  rattle, 
rattle,  bang,  that  followed,  despite  the 
merciless  sun  that,  setting  in  a  glow  of 
color,  etched  with  startling  clearness, 
every  crude  outline  of  face  and  figure. 

Shame-facedly  they  trailed  back  to- 
ward the  village.  Mrs.  Morrison  Myers, 
siill  at  their  head,  alone  was  unabash- 
ed. Half  way  home  she  stopped,  and, 
turning,  faced  the  once  belligerent  con- 
spirators. 

"Well,"  she  said,  in  tones  that  cut 
like  blades  of  steel,  "if  he  don't  marry 
her  after  all  this,  he  will  have  a  piece 
of  mv  mind,   that's  all." 


A  man  always  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  bumps  his 
head  ;  a  man  with  his  nose  always  in  the  air  stubs  his 
toe. 


The  Most  Unpopular  Man  on  Board 

BY    GILBERT    FARRINGDON    IN    THE    IDLER 

How  the  curiosity  of  the  passengers  ou  a  steamer  was  aroused  by  the  strange  attire  of  a  fellow 
passenger. 


IF  a  gaunt  gorilla  had  suddenly  drop- 
ped through  the  skylight  and  stood 
grinning  round  on  the  passengers, 
the  beast  would  not  have  created  more 
consternation  than  that  brought  into 
being  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Alan 
Sheargold.  When  he  entered  the  din- 
ing saloon  of  the  Atlantic  liner  Caloric, 
the  passengers  gasped  dumbfounded. 

The  voyage  westward  of  the  Cunarder 
had  been  quite  uneventful.  For  the 
time  of  year,  the  weather  had  proved 
brilliantly  fine,  the  Atlantic  heaved  in 
huge  rhythmic  rollers,  to  which  the  pas- 
sengers soon  became  accustomed.  Meals 
were  popular,  and  the  promenade  decks 
were  thickly  peopled  all  day  long.  The 
captain  found  everything  so  propitious 
that  he  lunched  and  dined  in  the  saloon 
as  regularly  as  the  passenger  who  had 
crossed  seventj^-eight  times.  Taking  it 
all  in  all  the  passage  threatened  to  bei 
as  unconventional  as  a  suburban  house- 
hold. 

Then  Mr.  Alan  Sheargold  came;  on 
the  third  day  out  he  entered  the  saloon 
to  break  his  fast. 

''I  thought  election  bets  were  all  paid 
by  this  time,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Michael 
Gavan,  alderman  of  the  fourth  ward  in 
the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

^'What  possesses  the  man*?"  growled 
Mr.   Alexander   Ferguson,   of  Glasgow. 

'^My  eye!"  said  Mr.  Reginald  Gil- 
bert Foss-Gilbert,  of  the  Albany,  Pic- 
cadilly. 

^'He's  been  out  with  the  boys  all 
night,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Robert  Gre- 
gory, of  Montreal,  a  cathedral  town  in 
the  foreign  quarter  of  Canada. 

^^Good — gracious!"  whispered  the  al- 
together lovely  Miss  Mae  Raleigh,  of 
Atlanta,  the  prettiest  girl  on  board: 
although       there        were      many       who 


claimed  that  distinction  for  Miss 
Audrey  Penelope  Broadwood,  of  Hind- 
head,  an  Alpine  region  in  Sussex. 

^'Such  carryings  on  should  not  be  al- 
lowed," said  one. 

'^  Wedding  day,  I  suppose,"  re- 
marked another. 

''He  thinks  he's  head  steward," 
said  a  third. 

''Anniversary  of  his  escape  from  the 
gallows,"  growled  a  pessimist. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  excla- 
mations of  surprise  were  made  that  . 
morning  when,  as  near  as  might  be  to 
nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Alan  Sheargold  en- 
tered the  dining  saloon,  attired  in  full 
evening  dress. 

Mr.  Sheargold  walked  sedately  enough 
up  the  saloon  until  he  came  to  his  ac- 
customed place  at  one  of  the  unosten- 
tatious tables.  Here  he  abandoned  his 
silk  hat  to  the  caie  of  the  table  steward, 
and  then  in  his  usual  deliberate  man- 
ner he  greeted  his  table  companions 
with  a  civil  "good  morning";  then  he 
seated  himself  and  went  on  quietly  with 
his  breakfast. 

The  passengers  at  his  table  were  th'"> 
first  in  the  saloon  to  recommence  the 
interrupted  meal.  Staring  was  out  of 
the  question  for  them,  being  in  his  im- 
mediate presence,  and  Alan  Sheargold 
was  not  a  man  with  whom  even  the  most 
thoughtless  passenger  was  likely  to  at- 
tempt a  familiarity.  His  manners  were 
extremely  courteous,  and  he  was  gra- 
cious and  delightfully  correct  in  speech, 
and  his  range  of  pleasant  subjects  in 
conversation  seemed  unlimited.  He  wore 
a  carefully  trimmed  beard  which  was 
pointed  like  a  Frenchman's,  yet,  never- 
theless, he  was  unmistakably  English. 
His  clean-looking,  ruddy  skin  was  Eng- 
lish :  his  upright,  lusty  figure  and  swing- 
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ing-  stride  were  English,  and  the  cut  of 
his  clothes  was  as  English  as  his  foot- 
gear. Hitherto  he  had  attracted  no  par- 
ticular attention  on  board.  His  table 
companions  thought  him  an  amiable,  in- 
telligent, quietly  interesting  elderly  gen- 
tleman, and  beyond  this  their  thoughts 
did  not  go.  Those  who  had  not  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  Mr.  Shear- 
gold  thought  of  him  not  at  all.  Few 
had  even  troubled  themselves  to  even 
learn  his  name.  This  morning,  however, 
every  one  insisted  on  knoAviiig"  it,  and, 
after  learning  it,  they  immediately  ex- 
claimed, ^*Who  is  Mr.  Alan  Shear- 
gold?" 

A  few  thought  him  mad;  more 
thought  he  had  laid  a  deep  plot  to 
'Hake  a  rise"  out  of  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers; while  many  said  he  merely 
courted  notoriety;  but  all  vowed  that 
lie  should  be  compelled  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  of  his  unusual  dress  appearing 
at  the  breakfast  table. 

As  far  as  could  be  seen,  Mr.  Shear- 
gold  thought  of  nothing  in  particular, 
and  he  proceeded  to  eat  his  breakfast 
with  all  the  deliberation  and  circum- 
spection of  a  healthy  Englishntian.  His 
imperturbable  tranquility^  worried  the 
passengers,  while  he  appeared  utterly 
oblivious  to  their  agitation. 

When  he  sat  down  at  table,  each  man 
recognized  that  all  the  ladies  were  dis- 
traught with   curiosity. 

There  were  few  hurried  breakfasts 
that  morning,  even  amongst  the  men, 
notwithstanding  the  sun  cried  to  all  to 
come  On  deck.  Groups  at  tables  w^liich 
hitherto  had  broken  up  at  the  earliest 
available  moment,  continued  whole,  and 
it  was  not  till  Alan  Sheargold  rose  and 
accepted  his  glossy  hat  from  the  hand 
of  the  steward,  that  a  general  move- 
ment for  the  deck  took  place.  Mr. 
Sheargold  at  once  retired  to  his  cabin, 
but  he  soon  reappeared,  and — no,  he 
had  not  doffed  his  evening  clothes;  the 
only  change  in  his  costume  was  he  had 
slipped  on  his  Harris  tweed  overcoat. 
As  he  paced  the  long  sweep  of  the  deck, 


passengers  gathered  in  little  groups  and 
stood  eyeing  him. 

Mrs.  Sloane,  wife  of  a  Milwaukee 
judge,  was  the  first  one  to  grapple  seri- 
ously with  the  mystery.  In  most  de- 
cided tones  she  said  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Samuel  K.   Bush: 

''Well,  he  can't  eat  me,"  the  "he" 
fcindoubtedly  being  Mr.  Alan  Shear- 
gold. 

"Not  at  one  sitting,"  admitted  Mrs. 
Bush,  with   sarcasm. 

Mrs.  Sloane 's  proportions  were  sub- 
stantial and  commanding.  Sli'e  was  a 
pushing  personage  who  in  polite  society 
might  be  referred  to  as  "resourceful." 
She  was  almost  snub-proof,  and  she  had 
led  society  in  Milwaukee  so  long  that 
she  would  have  insisted  upon  shaking 
hands  with  the  Grand  Lama,  as  he  ex- 
isted in  the  picturesque  days  before 
General  Younghusband  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Temple  of  Gold. 

"I  mean  to  tackle  himi  right  now," 
said  the  intrepid  lady,  disdaining  her 
companion's   sarcasm. 

"Sure!"   approved  Mrs.  Bush. 

The  resourceful  w^oman  took  up  a 
strategical  position  directly  in  the  path 
of  Mr.  Sheargold.  Mrs.  Sloane  smiled 
graciously  upon  the  Englishman  as  he 
drew  within  range  of  her  batteries. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Sheargold," 
said  Mrs.  Sloane. 

Thus  addressed,  the  gentleman  polite- 
ly raised  his  hat  to  the  lady. 

"A  beautiful  morning  indeed, 
madam,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Sloane  had  anticipated  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sheargold  to 
pass  on  his  way,  leaving  her  standing 
alone,  consequently  she  distributed  her 
forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
breaking  through  her  line  all  but  im- 
possible. But  she  need  not  have 
troubled  over  the  matter,  for  he  was 
too  chivalrous  to  even  appear  to  slight 
her. 

Mrs.  Sloane  plunged  into  the  heart  of 
her  subject  without  preliminary  paren- 
thesis. 
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**You  know,  Mr.  Sheargold,  we 
ladies    are    very   inquisitive    creatures.'^ 

'^Inquisitiveness,  madam,  is  a  beauti- 
iul  trait  in  the  character,  a  very  beauti- 
ful trait." 

^^Well,  Mr.  Sheargold,  we  are  very 
inquisitive  about " 

' '  Inquisitiveness,  madam,  in  per- 
sons other  than  ladies,  is  apt  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  verge  of  impertinence;  I 
have  noticed,  however,  that  ladies  never 
carry  it  too  far." 

''It  is  nice  of  you  to  say  that,  Mr. 
Sheargold,  for  the  ladies  in  this  ship 
have  had  their  inquisitiveness  aroused 
this  morning." 

''It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
curiosity  is  at  the  root  of  learning,  and 
that  those  who  can  be  inquisitive  with- 
out prying  into  matters  which  do  not 
concern  them,  but  may  grievously  con- 
cern others,  are  to  be  greatly  respected. ' ' 

This  somewhat  disconcerted  the  re- 
sourceful matron.  The  man  in  evening 
dress  seemed  so  genuinely  sincere  in  his 
appreciation  of  high-minded  curiosity, 
that  it  appeared  impossible  to  prevent 
him  entering  upon  a  dissertation  on  that 
virtue,  which  was  by  no  means  the 
lady's  chief  desire  on  this  particular 
morning. 

"I  am  a;lad  to  know  that  you  do  not 
think  inquisitiveness  a  bad  thing," 
she  stammered. 

"Bad  thing'?  No;  and  I  am  not 
alone  in  admiring  the  curiosity  dis- 
played by  ladies;  they  invariably  are 
inquisitive  in  their  own  charmingly 
right  way.  They  strive  to  increase  their 
store  of  knowledge  without  troubling 
their  pretty  heads  about  matters  that 
merely  concern  others.  I  am  delighted 
to  learn  that  the  ladies  of  this  ship 
are  of  the  right  sort — not  that  I  doubt- 
ed it  for  a  moment.  Of  course,"  he 
added,  and  he  smiled  his  gallantest, 
' '  they  were  bound  to  be  the  right  sort, 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  ladies,  you 
know. ' ' 

Mrs.  Sloane  looked  sharply  at  Mr. 
Slieargold,  but  his  glance  did  not  waver, 


neither    did    the     beauty     of    his    smile 
diminish. 

"It  is  indeed  a  charming  morning," 
said  Mr.   Sheargold. 

"Delightful,"  admitted  Mrs.  Sloane, 
as  she  moved  away. 

"Did  he  eat  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Bush 
later. 

"He's  an  idiot,"  snapped  Mrs. 
Sloane,  as  the  deck  steward  tucked  her 
into  her  chair. 

Many  passengers  witnessed  this  en- 
counter, some  even  overheard  and  spread 
the  salient  points  abroad.  The  affair 
gave  the  ladies  pause,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  heightened  their  curiosity. 
Wives  strove  to  induce  husbands  to  try 
to  fathom  the  reason  of  the  costume. 
Sisters  appealed  to  brotheis,  and  were 
ungallantly  bidden  to  think  of  some- 
thing else.  But  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  matters  were  beginning  to  look 
desperate  when  the  young  girls,  led  by 
Miss  Audrey  Penelope  Broadwood  and 
Miss  Mae  Raleigh,  considered  the  situa- 
tion. They  fell  upon  Mr.  Sidney  Kane, 
of  the  Junior  Bar,  and  surrounded  him 
in  a  body,  demanding  that  he  should 
champion  them  in  probing  the  mystery 
of  evening  dress  in  the  morning.  The 
young  barrister  tried  to  hedge,  and  to 
wriggle  out  of  the  complication;  but, 
alas!  he  could  not.  For  days  he  had 
been  such  a  daredevil  when  there  was 
not  the  tiniest  devil  to  dare,  and  now 
he  found  that  he  must  undertake  the 
task  of  bearding  a  lion,  or  be  written 
down  as  a  coward.  In  the  end  he  pro- 
mised that  should  the  mystery  remain 
a  mystery  until  after  lunch,  he  would 
see  Avhat  his  powers  of  cross-examina- 
tion could  accomplish. 

"Mind  you  do!"  they  insisted,  and 
left  him. 

Sidney  Kane  ate  little  at  lunch,  but 
he  glanced  often  towaids  that  part  of 
the  saloon  where  Mr.  Alan  Sheargold 
sat  consuming  a  generous  meal. 

Half-an-hour  later,  the  grouping  on 
deck  was  rather  interesting.  The  girls 
stood  in  an  excited  knot,  and  their  bril- 
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liant  and  excited  glances  alternated  be- 
tween Ml.  Sidney  Kane  and  Mr.  Alan 
Sheargold. 

The  former  talked  with  Reginald  Gil- 
bert Foss^Gilbert,  but  he  had  his  hands 
shoved  deep  into  his  trousers'  pockets, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  he  gazed  at  his 
boots  as  he  clicked  their  toes  together. 
Occasionally  he  shot  a  furtive  glance 
toM-ards  Mr.  Alan  Sheargold,  who  stood 
leaning  against  a  davit  gazing  placidly 
out  to  sea.  Sidney  Kane  heartily  wished 
himself  back  in  the  Middle  Temple,  a 
place  where  one  is  paid  for  solving 
mysteries.  Inwardly  he  called  himself 
an  ass  for  having  spoken  a  single  plea- 
sant word  to  any  pretty  girl.  Sudden- 
ly, however,  he  took  his  courage  by  the 
forelock,  and  led  it  alongside  Mr.  Shear- 
gold. 

''We  are  having  a  glorious  passage, 
Mr.   Sheargold.'' 

''We  are,  indeed." 

"I  fancy  we  have  a  chance  of  break- 
ing the  record  this  voyage." 

"The  weather  has  favored  a  speedy 
passage. ' ' 

"An  inteiesting  company  of  pas- 
sengers," remarked  the  barrister. 

"Amiable  people,  I  must  say.  of  the 
few  I  have  come  in  contact  with,"  said 
Mr.  Sheargold. 

The  young  man  folded  his  arms  on 
the  rail  and  continued  for  some  mo- 
ments to  watch  the  broad-backed  roll- 
ers heave  over  the  horizon.  On  a  sud- 
den he  straightened  himself,  took  a 
half -step  back,  and  coolly  ran  his  eye 
over  Mr.  Sheargold,  beginning  with  the 
crown  of  that  gentleman's  hat  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  toes  of  his  boots,  then 
as  coolly  back  again.  Afterwards,  h1& 
allowed  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  those  of 
Mr.  Sheargold,  and  his  face  to  break 
into   a  genial  smile. 

No  long  space  of  time  elapsed  before 
the  smile  began  to  turn  pale,  and  then 
to  fade,  and  soon  it  underwent  total 
eclipse,  for  the  features  of  the  elderly 
man  changed  not  so  much  as  their  most 
unimportant  wrinkle;  his  eyes,  calm  to 


tlie  verge  of  the  majestic,  accepted  and 
absorbed  the  gaze  of  the  younger  man. 
Kane  had  hoped  his  face  would  have 
called  forth  either  an  explanation  or  an 
expostulation,  for  assuredly  his  smile 
was  much  more  than  a  smile  ;  it  was 
an  inviting  interrogation.  Yet  that  in- 
terrogation became  shattered  against 
the  serene,  almost  stony  glance  of  Mr. 
Sheargold.  The  young  barrister  grew 
desperate.     He   blurted  out: 

"Pardon  me,  but  is  it  not  unusual 
for  a  gentleman  to  wear  evening  dress 
at  this  hour  of  the  day?" 

"Very,"   ejaculated   Mr.   Sheargold. 

The  ' '  Very ! ' '  struck  the  crown  of  the 
barrister's  head  and  passed  in  a  great 
wave  of  reverberating  shivers  down  his 
spine;  it  separated  into  two  divisions, 
and  careered  dow^n  his  legs  to  his  feet, 
where  each  again  branched  into  five 
separate  and  distinct  shivers  which  shot 
out  from  his  toes  like  electricity  from 
a  grounded  wire. 

"I  thought  it  was  somewhat  un- 
usual, don't  you  know,"  he  stammered, 
backing  away  from  Mr.  Sheargold,  as 
though  he  were  withdrawing  from  the 
presence  of  a  crowned  head.  When  he 
saw  the  mirthful  glances  shot  at  him  by 
the  bevy  of  girls,  Kane  felt  himself  a 
worm  indeed. 

Half-past  five,  and  Mr.  Alan  Shear- 
gold  descended  to  his  cabin.  Six  o'clock 
and  he  reappeared  on  deck  dressed  in 
ordinary  clothes. 

"Well,  that  beats  the  Dutch!"  ex- 
claimed one. 

Mr.  Sheargold  had  now  his  pipe  in 
liis  mouth  for  the  first  time  on  this  ag- 
gravating daj^  His  hands  were  deep 
in  the  pockets  of  his  jacket,  and  he 
strolled  leisurely  about,  apparently  en- 
joying his  change  of  costume  immense- 
ly. From  every  point  of  the  compass 
curious  glances  were  shot  at  him.  Some 
of  the  more  austere  ladies  thought  the 
captain  should  be  spoken  to  about  his 
goings-on. 

Presently,  round  from  the  starboard 
deck  came  Master  Oscar  Adams,  of  Chi- 
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cago.  He  carried  his  thiiteen  years  as 
importantly  as  though  they  were  thirty. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  on  seeing  Mr. 
Sheargold,  then  he    strode    up  to  him. 

''Say,   Mr.    Sheargold,   what   did   you 
have    on    them    clothes    for   this    morn- 


ing 


<?>' 


Mr.  Alan  Sheaigold  withdrew  his 
right  hand  from  his  pocket  and  placed 
it  upon  the  boy's  shoulder.  Each 
looked  the  other  frankly  in  the  eye. 
Then  the  man  spoke  : 

'*My  boy,'*  he  said,  ''I'm  glad  to 
meet  you.  Your  question  is  a  fair  one. 
and  frankly  put,  quite  in  the  manner 
a  gentleman  should  ask  a  question.  You 
deserve  an  answer,  and  you  shall  have 
one.     Let  us  sit  here." 

Many  of  the  passengers  noticed  Mr. 
Sheargold  seat  himself  beside  Master 
Adams.  Many  of  them,  too,  over- 
heard the  explanation  of  the  dress 
suit.  They  also  overheard  more,  and 
it  was   the  more   that   mattered. 

"As  you  grow  older,  my  boy,  you 
will  find  many  a  thing,  on  the  face  of 
it  passing  strange,  which,  upon  exam- 
ination, reveals  the  merest  simplicity. 
You  will  find  that  simplicity  is  amaz- 
ing to  the  complex  mind  of  to-day.  It 
is  the  commonplace  that  astonishes. 
People  see  something  that  appears 
strange,  and  instead  of  focussing  their 
minds  upon  it  to  discover  what  it  actu- 
ally is,  they  turn  a  telescope  upon  it  in 
search  of  an  explanation.  In  my  case  I 
have  not  failed  to  observe  the  curiosity 
among  my  fellow-passengers  because  of 
my  unusual  clothes.  I  wonder  it  did 
not  occur  to  someone  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery  might  be  found  in  a 
simple  desire  on  my  part  to  wear  my 
own  apparel.  I  am  a  particular  man, 
and  prefer  my   own   clothes   to   anyone 


else's.  But  why  that  particular  suit? 
you  ask.  Surely  it  was  an  inappropriate 
one  to  wear  in  the  morning  ?  That  be- 
ing recognized,  the  thoughtful  mind 
says,  'He  wears  it,  then,  because  he  has 
no  other.'  Right  again.  Then  says  the 
sane  brain,  'As  he  came  on  board  with 
appropriate  clothes,  something  must 
have  happened,'  Again  correct.  Last 
night  I  carelessly  spilled  oil  on  coat, 
waistcoat  and  trousers,  oil  which  has 
given  my  steward  considerable  trouble 
to  remove.  By  an  accident  my  cabin 
trunk  was  put  into  the  hold,  instead  of 
into  my  cabin,  and  I  shall  not  see  it 
until  I  reach  New  York.  Therefore,  T 
found  myself  with  the  clothes  in  wliicb 
I  stood  and  those  contained  in  my*dress- 
suit  case,  which  has  not  shared  the  fate 
of  my  cabin  trunk.  Now  the  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag.  and  you  see  the  complex 
made  simple.  You  asked  your  question 
frankly,  and  I  am  pleased  to  give  you 
a  frank  answer.  But  allow  me  to  tell 
you  something  more.  I  am  an  old  ang- 
ler. We  have  in  our  English  waters  a 
very  common  fish,  the  gudgeon.  When 
we  fish  to  catch  the  gudgeon  we  rake  up 
the  bed  of  the  river  until  the  water  is 
clouded  with  mud,  then  we  sink  our 
worm  and  land  our  fish.  This  stirring- 
up  of  the  mud  is  all  very  fine  when  it  is 
gudgeon  you  are  fishing  for,  but  such  a 
proceeding  makes  a  certainty  of  your 
not  catching  a  finer  fish,  and  anyone 
can  catch  a  gudgeon.  T  will  say  no 
more,  only — if  you  ever  fear  to  ask  a 
question,  don't  ask  it,  and  if  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  you  are  obliged  to 
angle,  cast  your  fly  over  clear  waters. 
Give  your  fish  credit  for  being  a  trout, 
not  a  gudgeon." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage 
the  most  unpopular  man  on  board  was 
Mr.   Alan   Sheargold. 


Iceland's  Wonderland 
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Tho  dramatic  experience  of  a  party  on  horsebaok  among  the  lava  rocka  of  the  Artie  regions. 


THE  general  impression  that  Iceland 
is  a  cold  country  is  a  false  one. 
In  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  1  one  day  perched  myself  on  one 
of  the  lava  walls,  and  looked  at  a  scene 
of  summer  warmth  and  beauty.  Familiar 
cows  and  cats  and  hens  were  busy  in 
the  sunshine  ;  children,  thinly  clad,  were 
playing  about  with  shouts  of  merrimenl. 
Potatoes  were  in  full  blossom,  and  cab- 
bages and  various  vegetables  added  to 
the  sense  of  homelike  comfort.  But 
such  days  are  oases  in  vast  deserts  of 
rain,  for,  if  Iceland,  in  summer,  is  not 
cold,  it  is  not  comfortable. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  or  so  across  the  roll- 
ing semi-desert  of  ancient  lava  brings 
one  to  a  valley  filled  with  steam,  in  the 
floating  clouds  of  which  half-seen  forms 
dart  to  and  fro,  while  shrieks  and  laugh- 
ter from  unseen  places  add  to  the  im- 
l)iession  that  one  has  come  upon  some 
rift  from  the  under  world  where  demons 
are  at  play.  We  plunged  down  into  the 
grey  clouds  and  found  a  score  or  so  of 
Iceland  women  at  once  busy  and  riotous 
over  their  work  of  scrubbing  clothes  in 
the  hot  springs.  They  had  cast  off  the 
sombre  black  skirts  and  appeared  in 
brilliant  petticoats.  Their  cheeks  were 
red,  their  eyes  danced  with  mischief,  as 
they  called  from  valley  to  hill. 

Beyond  the  steam-filled  valley  extend- 
ed the  desert,  the  grey  lava  expanse, 
lonely  and  monotonous.  Hour  after  hour 
we  had  ridden  across  it,  now  rossing 
bridges,  now  fording  streams.  We  were 
galloping  at  full  speed  when  I  suddenly 
cried  :  "Hi  !  stop  !  stop  !"  and  waved 
my  hand  to  my  English  friend,  who  was 
galloping  behind  me.  With  a  clatter  of 
loose  lava  pebbles  our  horses  came  to  a 
stand,  leaving  their  riders  looking  v/ilh 
astonishment  at  a  chasm  that  had  sud- 
denly appeared  before  them  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  level  monotony  of  the 
plain. 

The  purple  twilight  that  men  call 
night  in  the  Iceland  summer  had  found 


us  picking  our  way  over  the  lava  waste 
between  Reykjavik  and  Thingvellir.  We 
had  stopped  many  times  to  gather 
specimens  of  the  tiny  flowers  that  raise 
themselves  in  the  tufa,  or  to  look  ofi  at 
wonderful  views  of  erratic  mountains 
that  scorn  to  lie  in  orderly  ranges.  This 
our  guides  endured  for  a  time,  but  when 
tlie  natural  weariness  that  one  who 
rides  all  day  long  on  an  Iceland  pony 
is  sure  to  feel,  made  us  delay  more  and 
more,  our  guides  became  impatient. 
With  a  rattling  of  boxes  on  the  pack 
ponies,  and  with  the  snapping  of  their 
peculiar  whips,  they  disappeared  under 
cl@ads  of  dust.  As  it  became  darker 
we,  too,  grew  impatient  and  rode  at 
top  speed.  No  house,  no  sign  of  life, 
nothing  but  the  dreariness  of  the  tufa — 
and  then  suddenly  a  chasm  over  a  hun- 
dred feet  deep  !  There  it  lay  in  the 
lava,  before  us,  black,  gloomy,  full  of 
foreboding,  as  though  some  giant  power 
had  torn  the  ground  in  anger.  The  road 
found  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  chasm  whose  narrow  walls  seemed 
to  contract  as  we  entered  it.  From  a 
distance  came  the  steady  roar  of  a  wa- 
terfall. Thus  with  suddenness  and  in 
the  mystery  of  the  northern  night  did 
we  come  to  the  most  wonderful  place  in 
Iceland,— the  Rift  of  All  Men  (Alman- 
nagja)  and  the  Plain  of  Thingvellir. 

In  times  beyond  the  reach  of  history 
an  immense  stream  of  molten  lava  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  deep  and  many 
miles  wide  flowed  across  this  section  of 
Iceland  and  stopped  in  the  region  of 
Thingvalla  Lake.  At  first  the  surface 
of  the  lava  was  comparatively  level  but 
some  seismic  disturbance, — possibly  the 
early  cooling  of  the  surface  and  the  sub- 
sequent withdrawal  of  the  under  lava,— 
caused  a  section  many  square  miles  in 
extent  to  sink  scores  of  feet  below  the 
general  level.  This  great  area  was  lit- 
erally torn  from  the  surrounding  lava 
in  which  two  immense  chasms  were 
formed— on  one  side  the  Rift  of  All  Men; 
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on  the  other  the  Rift  of  the  Raven 
(Hrafnagja).  Within  the  place  guarded 
by  these  two  chasms  is  a  region  of  won- 
ders, for  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain 
between  is  broken  into  a  maze  of  cracks, 
ravines,  and  chasms  as  irregular  as  the 
cracks  in  sun-dryed  clay.  These,  too, 
may  have  been  formed  by  the  subsiding 
or  the  shrinking  of  the  lava,  but  more 
probably  they  were  caused  by  earth- 
quakes of  unusual  violence.  It  was  in 
this  place  where  the  effects  of  natural 
forces  are  most  evident  that  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  met  to  hold  their 
popular  assembly,  and  »it  is  around  this 
gloomy  place  that  all  the  history  of 
Iceland  for  the  last  thousand  years  has 
centered. 

Our  ponies  clattered  easily  down  the 
incline  between  the  old,  brown  walls  of 
Almannagja,  now  cracked  and  broken 
by  hundreds  of  fierce  winter  storms,  and 
bearing  flowers  and  bits  of  green  where 
once  there  was  unimaginable  heat.  On 
the  left,  the  Oxara  River,  having  found 
its  way  over  the  lava  plain,  leaped  with 
a  roar  and  in  a  cloud  of  spray  a'mong 
the  broken  blocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm.  For  a  moment  its  waters  found 
,  calm  in  a  series  of  pools,  and  then  at 
last  twisted  and  boiled  among  great 
fragments  of  lava  until  they  found  their 
way  across  the  interior  plain.  On  the 
right  were  the  shattered  walls  that  had 
been  torn  from  the  opposite  lava.  Far 
in  the  distance  were  brown  mountains 
patched  with  snow. 

Out  on  the  sunken  plain  was  an  Ice- 
land house  and  a  tiny  white  church. 
Around  it  the  lava  blocks  were  covered 
with  thick  grass  and  great  clumps  of 
weeds. 

At  first  sight  the  plain  seemed  un- 
broken, but  when  we  had  crossed  the 
Oxara  with  its  beds  of  treacherous  cj^uick- 
sands  from  which  strange,  damp  odors 
rose,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  maze  of 
chasms.  They  confronted  one  at  every 
turn— sometimes  mere  cracks  in  the  lava, 
and  again  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide.  As 
we  looked  into  their  forbidding  depths 
we  could  see,  some  two-score  feet  below 
us,  pools  of  water  so  marvellously  clear 
and  calm  that  it  magnified  every  detail 
of  the  lava  bottom.    It  was  as  if    good 


fairies  had  filled  with  magic  water  the 
crevices  made  by  enraged  demons.  A 
strange  fascination  made  one  wander 
from  crevice  to  crevice  or  linger  to  look 
into  the  crystal  depths  that  mirrored 
the  brown  and  the  grey  of  the  ancient 
lava. 

In  our  wanderings  we  found  a  place 
where  two  chasms  came  so  near  toge- 
ther as  to  form  a  pass  two  or  three 
feet  wide  leading,  like  a  drawbridge  to 
a  castle,  to  a  great  body  of  land  that 
was  otherwise  entirely  surrounded  by 
chasms  of  unusual  width.  Crossing  the 
pass  and  brushing  through  dense  clumps 
of  weeds  and  stunted  bushes  we  climbed 
a  rough  elevation,  and  found  ourselves 
on  the  Logberg,  the  meeting  place  of  the 
first  free  Parliament  in  the  history  of 
Northern  Europe.  Elevated  as  we  were 
we  could  see  all  the  riven  plain  about 
us  ;  we  could  see  the  dark  walls  of  Al- 
mannagja, and  the  snow-tipped  moun- 
tains ;  we  could  hear  the  ceaseless  roar 
of  the  Foss  of  Oxara,  but  everything 
added  to  the  sense  of  desolation.  Cer- 
tainly no  people  ever  chose  a  stranger 
place  for  their  parliamentary  meeting. 

No  one  knows  just  why  the  vikings, 
in  928,  came  into  this  gloomy  place  in 
the  interior  to  found  the  Althing.  Pos- 
sibly they  connected  its  evidences  of 
superhuman  power  with  their  own  grim 
ideas  of  justice.  At  any  rate,  for  cen- 
tury after  century  the  Icelandic  parlia- 
ment met  in  this  retreat  among  the 
chasms.  A  single  guard  at  the  pass  pro- 
tected the  council  from  the  violence  of 
intruders.  From  the  opposite  edg?s  of 
the  ravines  the  people  watched  their 
rulers  as  they  discussed  rival  claims  to 
power,  or  spoke  their  enmity  againi-t 
their  neighbors  to  the  south  and  Ihe 
west.  Here  it  was  that  the  writers  of 
the  sagas  and  of  the  eddas  read  aloud 
to  their  fellows  those  great,  heroic 
stories  of  the  north,  stories  as  wild  and 
rugged  as  the  place  in  which  thiy  were 
read.  In  the  deep  pools  under  ihe  frown- 
ing lava  walls  the  vikings  drowned  their 
criminals  who  had  escaped  the  Javv  of 
revenge. 

In  the  year  1000  a  great  assembly  was 
held  in  this  place  to  consider  vhether 
Iceland  should  follow  the  worship  of 
Christ  or  the  worship  of  Odin  and  Thor. 


Christian  Science  in  New  York 

BY    WM.    ALLEN    JOHNSTON    IN    BROADWAY    MAGAZINE 

The  following  selections  from  Mr.  Johnston's  article  give  a  good  idea  of  the  advance  of  Christian 
Science  ia  New  )i  ork  City.    It  is  a  maste'ly  resume  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  a  great  religious  sect. 


MUCH  is  being  piiiitod  to-day  for 
and  against  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  Christian  Science.  It  is 
variously  called  a  "menace"  and  a 
"blessing"  ;  a  "fad"  and  "aA  establish- 
ed religion."  Out  of  the  clamor  two 
great  truths  are  self-evident  :  first,  that 
Christian  Science  has  become  a  mighty 
power,  and  secondly,  that  some  millions 
of  the  best  citizens  of  America  evidence 
a  need  and  hunger  for  just  what  it  does, 
whatever  this  may  be  and  however  it 
may  be  done. 

Christian  Science  has  had  its  great- 
est, most  diilicult,  and  most  interesting 
development  in  New  York  City  ;  and  the 
Broadway  Magazine  presents  in  this  ar- 
ticle some  significant  facts  attendant 
upon  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  six  New 
York  churches.  We  have  conducted  our 
investigation  with  care,  thoroughness 
and  a  spirit  of  impartiality.  We  believe 
that  more  of  the  truth  about  Christian 
Science  should  be  known,  and  that  the 
thinking  man  or  woman  ought  to  and 
will  be  glad  to  know  just  what  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christian  Science  are  and  what 
they  aim  to  accomplish. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  lone  woman  came 
to  New  York  to  help  plant  the  seed  of 
a. new  faith.  She  had  no  resources  oth- 
er than  her  own,  few  friends,  and  but  a 
handful  of  helpmates,  most  of  whom 
were  women.  They,  too,  were  strangers 
in  New  York. 

I  say  that  this  woman  had  no  re- 
sources—she had  a  single  great  one,  an 
idea  !  The  exponent  of  a  new  idea  has 
always  a  hard  road  to  travel  to  success; 
but  this  woman  had  a  harder  one.  She 
was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  city  ;  but 
that  was  not  her  greatest  handjicap.  The 
idea  she  came  to  exploit  was  opposed  in 
precept  not  alone  to  orthodox  religion, 
but  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, as  upheld  and  firmly  established 
throughout   this   city   and   this     country 


and  among  the  millions  of  the  civilized 
world. 

A  handful  of  women  against  millions 
of  unb'elievers  !  New  faith  and  new 
theory  against  those  established  by  the 
study  and  practice  of  ages  alid  rock- 
bound  by  old  and  mighty  prejudice  !  The 
unknown  and  untried  against  the  known 
and  accepted.  Limited  personal  means 
against  organized  wealth  !  And  what 
is  it  has  happened  ? 

Twenty  years  ago  this  woman  preach- 
ed from  a  cambric-covered  dry  goods 
box  in  a  dusty,  barren  hall  over  Cas- 
well &  Massey's  drug  store  at  578  Fifth 
avenue.  Her  loyal  helpmates  were  there, 
and  a  few  recruits,  chance  acquaintances 
gathered  here  and  there,  who  came  in 
wonderment,  and  sat  upon  benches  and 
improvised  chairs.  The  preacher  was  un- 
known to  fame.  She  and  her  few  asso- 
ciates were  trifling  and  uninteresting 
atoms  in  the  life  of  a  great  city,  the 
trend  of  whose  thought  ran  contrariwise 
to  theirs  and  their  belief,  and  whose  at- 
titude toward  the  stranger  within  its 
gates  is,  as  a  rule,  indifierent,  if  not 
positively  hostile. 

To-day,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Ninety-sixth  street  and  Central  Park 
West,  if  you  happen  there  Wednesday  or 
Sunday  evening  or  Sunday  morning,  you 
will  note  a  block-long  line  of  handsome 
automobiles  and  carriages  waiting  be- 
fore a  magnificent  church  that  cost  one 
and    one-quarter   millions   of   dollars. 

This  is  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  New  York,  and  the  woman 
who  built  it  is  Mrs.  Augusta  E.  Stet- 
son, the  teacher  who  was  sent  to  New 
York  by  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  from  the 
"Mother"  church  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Stet- 
son now  occupies  the  large,  beautiful 
residence  directly  back  of  the  church. 

Further  down  Central  Park  West,  at 
Sixty-eighth  street,  is  another  hand- 
some edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  five 
hundred    and    twenty-five    thousand     dol- 
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hirs.  This  is  the  Second  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  organized  by  Mrs. 
Laura  Lathrop,  a  woman  of  unusual 
ability  and  a  most  interesting  personal- 
ity. 

There  are  four  more  churches  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  in  Manhattan,  two  in 
Brooklyn,  and  one  in  Staten  Island. 
They  have  scarcely  four  thousand  mem- 
bers, but  their  seating  capacity  and 
standing  room  are  constantly  taxed  to 
their  utmost,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  fully  fifty  thousand  followers 
of  this  faith  in  New  York  City.  In  all 
the  country  there  are  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred Christian  Science  churches.  Their 
total  mem,bership  is  only  eighty  thous- 
and, but  their  worshippers  are  legion, 
and  comprise  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  industrial,  professional,  and 
commercial  men  in  the  United  States. 

The  First  Church,  its  most  loyal  mem- 
bers hasten  to  explain,  is  first  in  es- 
tablishment only.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  costly  edifice  ;  but  each  of  the  oth- 
ers is  of  equal  importance.  They  were 
founded  simply  in  response  to  the  call 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  city 
v/hich  evidenced  a  need  for  them.  This 
spirit  of  equality  and  humility  is  a 
rigidly  upheld  doctrine  of  Christian 
Science.  There  are  no  leaders.  The 
smallest  church,  the  humblest  member  of 
the  congregation  each  bars  equal  claims 
to  respect. 

Here  is  a  church  which  in  external 
beauty  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
magnificent,  time-worn  cathedrals  of  the 
old  world.  And  one  woman,  a  pupil  of 
another  woman  at  Concord,  Mary  Baker 
G.  Eddy,  the  discoverer  and  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  built  it  all  out  of  a 
dry  goods  box  ! 

Mrs.  Stetson  is  a  most  remarkable 
woman— possessing  a  great  mentality, 
splendid  energy,  and  a  strength  of  char- 
acter such  as  is  only  found  in  those  who 
actually  make  epochs  in  the  world's  kis- 
tory.  She  has  the  air  of  one  who  has 
the  courage  of  her  convictions.  Her  fea- 
tures are  handsome,  yet  rugged,  and 
chiselled  finely  with  the  lines  of  great 
decision  and  unbreakable  reserve  power. 
She  is  the  kind  of  woman  who  will  de- 
fend what  she  believes  to  be  the  truth, 
no  matter  how  long  it  takes     or    what 


obstacles  or  difficulties  may  happen  or 
be  thrust  in  her  way. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  came  to  New  York  from 
a  little  town  in  Illinois  in  1885.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, and  when  she  entered  Christian  Sci- 
ence was,  like  Mrs.  Eddy,  a  confirmed 
invalid.  She  is  now  a  woman  of  sixty- 
odd  years,  of  good  height  and  figure. 
Her  hair  is  snow-white  and  attractively 
worn.  She  has  large,  brilliant  dark  eyes, 
a  pleasant  voice  and  manner,  unusual 
personal  magnetism,  and  is  in  every 
way  a  most  charming  woman  to  meet. 
Such  a  woman  could  gain  some  converts 
in  almost  any  cause.  Her  son,  John 
Lathrop,  an  athletic,  clean-cut,  fine- 
looking  man  of  less  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  is  first  reader  in  the  Second  Church. 

Mrs.  Stetson  w^as  a  young  woman 
when  she  first  came  to  New  York.  The 
added  years  she  bears  remarkably  well. 
Her  hair  is  brown  and  unflecked  with 
grey,  her  manner  and  general  appear- 
ance are  youthful.  She  is  most  kindly 
and  gracious,  and  is  greatly  beloved  and 
respected  by  the  church.  She  is  quick 
of  speech  and  talks  easily  and  forcefully. 
Mrs.  Stetson  is  also  a  writer  of  some 
note,  and  has  published  one  volume  of 
her  poems.  She  wrote  the  words  of  the 
beautiful  anthem,  "Love  Watches  Over 
All." 

"I  had  but  two  acquaintances  when  I 
arrived  in  New  York,"  she  said.  "They 
were  friends  of  Mrs.  Elliot  F.  Shepard, 
and  I  had  met  them  the  previous  sum- 
mer in  the  White  Mountains.  General 
Wentworth,  of  the  Laurel  hotel,  intro- 
duced them  to  me.  I  had  given  them 
treatments.  I  had  been  teaching  and 
practising  Christian  Science  for  two 
years  in  Boston  before  I  came  to  New 
York.  I  also  occasionally  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Mother  Church.  Public 
speaking  was  not  new  to  me.  I  had  of- 
ten lectured  and  had  graduated  from  a 
school  of  oratory  in  Boston  before  I  be- 
came a  student  of  Mrs.  Eddy.  I  had 
also  traveled  many  times  about  the 
world,  accompanying  my  husband  upon 
his  business  trips.  He  was  a  ship-broker 
at  Havre. 

"My  converts  came  at  first,  as  do  all 
our  many  converts  now,  through  the 
practical   evidences   of  healing.     I   began 
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healing  at  once,  and  the  patients  I  cured 
brought  other  sufferers,  and  so  the  num- 
bers grew.  It  is  this,  and  this  only, 
that  has  made  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist— open,  self-evident  results.  We 
ask  the  world  to  judge  Christian  Sci- 
ence by  its  fruits  alone,  not  by  our 
claims. 

"Many  of  those  whom  I  cured  became 
healers  themselves  and  aided  us  in  the 
practice  of  Christian  Science.  We  were 
greatly  handicapped  then.  The  present 
resources  of  the  church  enable  us  to 
carry  on  this  work  with  increasingly 
greater  success.  1  can  not  recall  the 
number  of  patients  who  came  to  us  the 
first  year  ;  but  there  were  not  many. 
Last  year  in  this  one  church  alone- 
First  Church— over  forty-three  thousand 
persons  visited  the  reading-rooms  of  the 
church.  Where  are  the  patients  treat- 
ed ?    Come  and  I  will  show  you." 

Ordinarily  there  are  few  men  present 
in  the  reading-room.  But  Saturday  af- 
ternoon you  will  find  here  a  crowd  of 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  ave- 
nues of  activity  in  this  great  city- 
brokers  and  financiers  from  Wall  Street, 
manufacturers  and  merchants  from  mid- 
dle Broadway,  men  of  the  professions, 
excluding  none,  men  from  the  editorial 
sanctums  of  our  great  newspapers,  men 
at  the  heads  of  our  leading  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises.  They  seem 
to  prefer  the  restful,  spiritual  atmos- 
phere of  these  rooms  to  the  amusement 
of  the  Saturday  afternoon  matinee. 

Opening  off  the  reading-room  on  either 
«ide  are  the  healers'  rooms.  Healing  is 
done  simply  by  the  application  of 
thought-force  directed  by  the  practition- 
er of  Christian  Science  upon  the  mind 
of  the  patient.  Thought-force,  its  pow- 
er and  its  applications  to  the  spiritual, 
mental  and  physical  life  of  humanity, 
make  up  the  fundamental  idea  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  An  exposition  of  this 
theory  is  given  by  the  practitioner  and 
passages  are  read  from  "Science  and 
Health."  Often  the  thorough  apprecia- 
tion by  the  patient  of  a  single  phrase 
or  sentence  in  the  text-book  will  ])ring 
about,  so  Christian  Scientists  claim, 
that  elevation  and  balance  of  mind 
which  are  essential  to  and  can  effect  a 
cure.    No  distinction  is  made  as  to  the 


nature  of  any  case.  Mental  and  bodily 
ills  and  diseases  of  all  kinds  are  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Absent  treatment 
may  be  had,  and  is  often,  it  is  claimed, 
fully  as  eflficacious. 

Healing  may  be  practised  by  any 
Christian  Scientist  who  has  been  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  the  principles  of 
Christian  Science.  This  instruction  is 
generally  given  to  classes  of  students  by 
a  graduate  of  the  Metaphysical  College 
in  Boston.  As  a  matter  of  fact  much 
healing  is  practised  outside  of  these 
rooms  and  informally  by  those  who  do 
not  call  themselves  regular  healers. 

As  we  opened  the  door  of  Mi:s.  Stet- 
son's room  a  faint,  silvery  tinkling  of 
chimes  began  and  lasted  for  several  mo- 
ments. There  was  a  small  harpsichord 
with  tiny  pendant  balls  affixed  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  door.  This  room  is 
larger  than  the  others,  but  betrays  the 
same  sense  and  idea  of  decoration.  Here 
again,  standing  out  unmistakably  from 
the  four  walls  of  the  room,  was  the  re- 
flected mentality  of  its  occupant— to  add 
a  double  force  to  the  spirit  of  her  teach- 
ing. And  so  in  each  of  the  healers' 
rooms  the  very  atmosphere  helps  to  ele- 
vate the  patient  above  the  sense  of 
phj'sical  and  mental  suffering  into  a  con- 
dition of— well,  what  shall  we  call  it  ? 
Thousands  of  patients  call  it  health  and 
peace  of  mind.  Charles  Klein,  the  play- 
wright, says  in  a  recent  article  that  it 
was  "happiness  far  beyond  my  wildest 
dream." 

Later,  as  I  stood  looking  from  the 
front  balcony  toward  the  magnificent 
and  expansive  rostrum  of  First  Church 
I  was  told  how  it  was  built.  Some 
twelve  hundred  members  subscribed  the 
sum  of  over  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  paid  it  in  cash  as  it  was  need- 
ed. Then  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the 
beauty  and  substantiality  of  the  edifice, 
to  make  it  great  and  enduring,  and  one 
afternoon  Mrs.  Stetson  arose  and  asked 
this  same  congregation  to  give  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  moro! 
The  church  was  then  unfinished  inside  ; 
the  comparatively  small  congregation 
was  sitting  in  chairs  and  improvised 
pews.  One  man  arose  and  offered  one 
hundred  thousand.  Another  said,  as 
quietly,  that  he  would   give  fifty   thous- 
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and  more,  and  before  they  all  left  the 
church  that  evening  the  entire  addition- 
al amount  was  completed  in  sums  rang- 
ing from  fifty  cents  up — and  paid  in  ! 

It  is  a  rule  in  Christian  Science  that 
no  church  shall  be  dedicated  until  it  is 
paid  for.    There  are  no  mortgages. 

"Who,"  I  asked,  "are  the  prominent 
New  Yorkers  who  are  Christian  Scien- 
tists ?  I  myself  know  of  William  1). 
Baldwin,  president  of  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  ;  Charles  E.  Finley.  president 
of  the  Aetna  National  Bank  ;  Colonel 
Robert  C.  Clowry,  president  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  ;  Charles 
Klein,  the  author  and  playwright  ;  Henry 
D.  Esterbrook,  the  well-known  attorney 
who  are  some  others  ?  New  Yorkers 
want  names." 

"No  names  are  given  out  from  the 
church,"  1  was  quietly  informed.  "Chris- 
tian Science  is  still  new  and  misunder- 
stood. The  public  still  shrugs  its  shoul- 
ders in  doubt,  and  many  are  contemptu- 
ous; so,  in  deference  to  the  many  mem- 
bers in  high  and  responsible  places  of 
public  trust,  we  say  nothing  of  their 
connection  with  us,  in  order  that  they, 
too,  may  not  be  misunderstood.  But," 
I  was  further  informed  and  in  the  same 
quiet,  confident  manner,  "New  Y^ork 
would  marvel  if  it  knew  them  all." 

"The  charge  is  made  frequently  that 
i^you  appeal  only  to  the  rich.  1,  myself, 
have  noticed  that  most  members  of  your 
congregation  are  richly  dressed.  They 
come  in  carriages  and  motor  cars.  Your 
very  church  breathes  affluence.  You  have 
no  missionaries.  You  make  no  effort  to 
go  after  the  poor.  Your  books,  which 
make  the  basis  of  your  faith,  are  ex- 
pensive. Does  all  this  bar  the  poor 
from   your   doors  ?" 

"Again,  is  not  this  theory  true?  Chris- 
.tian  Science  appeals  primarily  to  the 
dissatisfied.  Dissatisfied  persons  are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  egotists,  people 
with  fancied  ills  ;  and  egotists  are  found 
most  greatly  among  the  leisure  classes, 
people  who  have  too  much  time  for  self- 
investigation,  who  do  not  forget  them- 
selves in  working  for  a  living,  in  other 
words,  the  well-to-do,  the  classes  with 
large  incomes  ?"     . 

The  text-books  of  Christian  Science 
are   open     to   the     public    of   New   York, 
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absolutely  free  of  charge.  Reading- 
rooms  and  loan  libraries,  bright,  cheery, 
cleanly,  comfortable  places,  are  open  to 
all,  at  Twenty-third  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fifth  streets.  Members  of 
the  church  are  regularly  in  attendance 
to  answer  questions  and  give  any  ad- 
visory assistance  asked  for. 

"The  Christian  Science  Church  does 
not  support  missions,"  I  was  told.  "Its 
missionary  work  is  done  at  its  own 
doors.  Its  theory  of  charity  is  that  of 
enabling  one  to  obtain  and  hold  posi- 
tions that  prevent  the  necessity  of  char- 
ity. We  enable  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves and  not  ask  for  alms.  The  greater 
charity,  says  Mrs.  Eddy,  is  that  which 
shows  one  how  not  to  need  charity. 

"Y'es,  Christian  Science  doe^s  get  its 
converts  from  the  ranks  of  the  dissatis- 
fied, but  they  have  suffered  from  physi- 
cal as  well  as  mental  ills.  Voluminous 
statistics  are  steadily  being  compiled, 
giving  in  each  of  the  many  thousand 
cases  the  sui)porting  affidavit  of  the 
patients,  showing  a  physician's  diagno- 
sis of  a  malignant  disease,  and  the  pa- 
tient's testim,ony  of  complete  cure, 
through  Christian  Science." 

"Why  are  these  not  published  ?"  I 
asked. 

"The  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  They  would 
not  be  believed.  We  are  reserving  them, 
and  will  publish  them  when  they  will 
do  us  most  good.  We  do  not  wish  to 
waste  their  force." 

Christian  Science  is  too  great  as  a 
phenomenon  alone  to  be  lightly  treated. 
This  faith  deserves  and  demands  the 
most  careful  investigation  and  silence 
at  least  until  such  investigation  ha,s 
been  made.  The  matter  at  issue  is  not 
so  much,  it  would  seem,  is  the  Christian 
Science  Church  in  the  wrong,  but  rather, 
how  nearly  right  is  it  ?^If  it  doesn't  hit 
the  truth,  does  it  hit  at  all?  Is  it  at 
least  a  move  in  the  right  direction  ?  The 
truth  is  undeniable  that  it  is  already  a 
potent  factor  in  making  humanity  bet- 
ter and  happier. 

The  mid-week  meetings  of  a  single 
Christian  Science  Church  in  New  York 
—the  First,  for  instance — attract  more 
people  every  Wednesday  evening  than 
do  any  one  hundred  of  all  the  other  ec- 
clesiastical   denominations   put   together. 
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On  Sundays,  when  bad  weatiher  makes 
the  other  churches  half-deserted,  every 
Church  of  Christian  Science  in  New  York 
is  crowded  to  the  doors.  These  are  not 
only  astounding  facts  but  most  porten- 
tous ones. 

Herein  lies  the  strength  of  Christian 
Science.  It  couples  faith  in  G-od  and 
His  teachings  with  the ;  problems  of 
every-day  activity.  It  is  a  week-day, 
work-day  faith,  a  mental,  bodily  and 
business  help,  not  alone  a  Sunday  reli- 
gion. It  is  ever-present  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual,  not  delivered  in  pellets 
on  stated  occasions. 

At  the  close  of  the  mid-week  service 
one  Wednesday  evening  recently  I  met 
Charles  Klein,  the  noted  playwright- 
author.  "I  am  almost  totally  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  Christian  Science, 
Mr.  Klein,"  said  I,  "but  I  am  greatly 
interested.  I  had  given  your  religion 
only  casual  interest,  till  I  took  it  up 
for  Broadway." 

"Well,  I  came*  from  Broadway  to  Chris- 
tian Science,  myself,"  said  Mr.  Klein, 
laughingly,  "only  I  came  here  not  for, 
but  in  spite  of  Broadway.  And  I  have 
only  one  objection  to  the  church— they 
w^on't  let  me  come  here  every  night." 

"But,  after  all,"  he  continued, 
"there's  the  spirit  of  Broadway  here.  I 
mean  Broadway  the  street,  as  it  typi- 
fies this  great  city,  which  in  turn  typi- 
fies the  New  World— progress,  discovery, 
mental  and  physical  evolution,  in  short, 
the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
determination  to  get  at  the  real  gist  of 
things  and  then  apply  them  to  a  prac- 
tical end. 

"After  all  is  said,"  said  he,  earnest- 
ly, "there's  something  to  this,  isn't 
there  ?"  And  as  I  thought  of  the  re- 
markable church  service  I  was  forced  to 
answer  :   "Yes,   there  is  !" 

Just  before  the  final  hymn  was  sung, 
several  testimonies  were  given  of  mar- 
velous cures  by  Christian  Science  mind-^ 
healing.  To  me  they  were  simply  unbe- 
lievable, and  I  so  expressed  myself  can- 
didly to  Mr.  Klein. 

"There  are  many  things  we  do  not 
understand,"  said  he.  "Take  this  ball  of 
mud  we  live  upon.  It's  round  and  whirls 
ahead  and  around  faster  than  a  Mauser 
bullet  ;   yet  we  seem  to  stict  on  pretty 


well.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  people  fall- 
ing oft.  And  the  man  who  first  told  us 
about  it,  we  put  down  as  a  fool  and 
fanatic." 

"Christian  Science  is  the  isosceles 
triangle  of  religion.  Its  principles  are 
as  indisputable  and  its  corollaries  fol- 
low as  inevitably  as  do  the  laws  of 
lines  and  numbers." 

"One  of  the  greatest  reforms  worked 
by  Christian  Science  in  my  opinion  is 
this  :  It  has  unclasped  the  Bible,"  add- 
ed a  prominent  New  York  lawyer,  who 
was  standing  near.  "Have  you  ever 
read  your  Bible  through  ?  No,  nor  did 
I.  Now  it's  my  business  guide.  I  eipply 
its  truths  each  day.  I  read  it  as  eager- 
ly as  a  young  girl  reads  a  novel.  It  is 
filled  with  vivid  interest  and  practical 
value.  Christian  Science  has  applied  it 
to  my  life  ;  and  now  I  can't  get  along 
without  it." 

In  the  congregation  this  night  I  had 
pointed  out  to  me  ;  David  Bispham,  the 
well-known  baritone,  and  Whitney  Mock- 
redge,  the  tenor  ;  William  Norris,  the 
comedian  ;  H.  Clay  Barnaby,  the  famous 
"Bostonian"  ;  Mary  Ellen  Lease,  the 
lecturer,  and  Clara  Louise  Burnham,  the 
author. 

"Christian  Science,"  said  one  of  these 
men,  "gives  a  business  man  that  peace 
of  mind,  mental  poise,  freedom  from 
worry,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
business  or  professional  success.  To  i^e 
it  is  all  in  all,  an  every-day,  ever-pres- 
ent,  practical  help. 

'*But,  you  must  understand,  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  Science  doesn't  end 
with  the  individual.  It  goes  away  be- 
yond the  unit  of  society.  Just  as  it 
soothes,  and  tranquillizes  the  individual, 
so  it  will  also  harmonize  the  great  so- 
cial strata  to  which  he  belongs,  bringing 
peace  and  unity  where  now  misunder- 
standing and  discord  prevail. 

"Christian  Science  will,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, do  more  to  solve  labor  troubles 
in  America  than  any  political  influence 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear.  Then, 
as  its  work  becomes  international,  it 
will  help  clear  away  the  clouds  and  dis- 
solve the  bitterness  and  distrust  ^hat 
now  exists  between  the  nations  « f  the 
world.     Christian   Science,   vou     mav  be 
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sure,  will  be  a  prime  mover  in  promot- 
ing world-wide  peace.    It  is  inevitable." 

"Let  mc  give  concrete  facts.  We 
Christian  Scientists  like  to  give  them 
in  every  instance.  In  April  an  import- 
ant peace  conference  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  preliminary  to  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal. Great  men  will  attend  it  from 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  big  gather- 
ing, and  the  Hague  conference  this  year, 
representing  every  independent  state 
from  Abyssinia  to  Norway,  will  bear 
much  fruit.  Did  you  know  that  this 
movement  has  been  largely  helped  along 
by  several  Christian  Scientists  and  that 
wc  have  always  vigorously  supported  it 
and  are  now  aiding  it  individually  and 
as  a  church  ? 

"If  Christian  Science  will  make  lead- 
ing citizens  and  successful  men  out  of 
murderous  anarchists  it  ought  to  regu- 
late the  masses  and  heal  their  differ- 
ences. It  will  do  this  by  regulating  the 
individual.  Most  great  and  abiding  re- 
forms arise  in  just  this  way  ;  and  this 
is  the  only  way.  The  moment  you  bsgm 
to  deal  with  people  in  'classes'  and 
'masses'  you  are  in  the  best  possible 
way  to  defeat  the  end  you  seek.  Go  after 


the  individual,  and  make  him  satisfied. 
Individual  happiness  and  prosperity  make 
national  and  international  peace." 

As  I  listened  Sunday  morning  in  First 
Church  to  the  selected  readings  from  the 
Scriptures  and  their  logical  paraphras- 
ing from  "Science  and  Health,"  the 
calm,  measured  intonations  of  the  read- 
ers sent  each  home  with  added  foreh- 
and a  new  meaning  !  They  applied  the 
Bible  to  every-day  life  and  offered  its 
teachings  as  a  guide  for  the  morrow, 
for  Monday  and  for  work  !  This  was 
the  dominant  spirit.  The  voice  of  the 
first  reader  as  he  concluded  sounded  far 
away— "the  spirit  is  real  and  infinite"— 
"matter  is  unreal  and  temporal"— "God 
is  love,  truth—"  Amen  !  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  wonderfully  pertinent  and  far- 
reaching  application  of  this  religion  to 
the  working  hours  of  the  day,  the  hours 
that  make  a  man,  and  his  place  in  so- 
ciety. And  then,  as  I  turned  and  look- 
ed into  the  calm,  happy  faces  of  the 
worshippers  near  me  and  read  the  un- 
mistakable answer  there,  I  was  forced 
to  admit  against  all  prejudice  :  "At 
least,  this  wonderful  religion  helps  !" 


The  man  who  accomplishes  things  believes  in  himself, 
has  a  positive  character  and  is  not  afraid  of  any 
obstacle.  Those  who  stand  for  negation  never  accom- 
plish any  great  undertaking.  The  world  calls  for  men 
of  nerve,  men  of  action,  men  with  confidence  who  dare 
and  do. 
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Reflections  on  Vivisection.     J.  Angell World  To-day 

Tenting  for  Health  in  Desert.     E.  E.  Elliott World  To-day 

Happiness    and   Health.     Dr.    Coriat Good   Housekeeping 

HOUSE.  GARDEN  AND  FARM. 

Ten  Thousand  Acres  of  Seed  Farms.  W.  HarAvood World's  Work 

Farm    Book-keeping    Farming 

Great  Value  of  Co-operation.     E.  Wilcox Farming 

Opportunities  of  Western  Farming.     W.  R.  Lighton Farming 

Garden  of  Hardy  Flowers.     E.  Rexford House  and  Garden 

Landscape  Garden  on  Small  Scale.     M.  Darling House  and  Garden 

The  Herb  Garden.     H.  Morris House  and  Garden 

Rhododendrons.     F.  Duncan Country  Life 

April   Days.      John    Burroughs Country    Life 

System  on  the  Farm.     John  W.  Munson Country  Life 

Vines  for  Twenty  Purposes.     W.  Pendleton Country  Life 

Selecting  and  Planting  Fruit  Trees.     G.  Reynaud.  . .  .Can.  Horticulturist 

Pointers  for  Amateur  Flower  Growers Can.  Horticulturist 

Turning  Field  Stones  to  Good  Account.     L.  Warren Suburban  Life 

Canadian  Farm.     Col.  Goldie Empire  Review 

New  Agriculture.    W.  Ogilvie Chambers 's  Journal 

How  Clover  is  Fertilized.     E.  Finlayson Pearson  ^s 

Notable  American  Homes.     B.  Ferree. Am.  Homes  and  Gardens 

Evolution  of  American  Grounds . ; Am.  Homes  and  Gardens 

Aquatics  in  Home  Garden.     Wm.  Tricker Suburban  Life 

Birds  in  the  Garden.    P.  Humphreys Suburban  Life 

Ways  of  Beautifying  Home  Garden.     E.  Fullerton.  . Suburban  Life 

Developments   in   Plant-growing.      G.   Nuttall Fortnightly   Review 

How  L.  Burbank  Creates  New  Flowers.     W.  Harwood 

Ladies '  Home  Journal 

What  To  Do  in  the  Garden  in  May.     F.  Duncan.  .Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Make   Money  Growing  Weeds.     E.   Clark Technical   World 

HUMOROUS. 

The   Deputy.     B.    Sinclair Lippincott  's 

That   Deal' of   Doughty 's.      W.    Makee Lippincott 's 

Jimmy  Emmence,  Watchmaker.     C.  Cunningham Lippincott 's 

The  Westminster  Zoo.     L.  Van  der  Veer Pearson 's 

Red— For   Danger.      H.    M.    Hyde Red    Book 

Mark  Twain  and  His  Double.    R.  Simboli Ladies'  Home  Journal 

The   Great    Tangle.      J.    Belfield Lippincott 's 
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IMMIGRATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 

Japan  As  a  Colonizing  Nation.    K.  Kawakami World  To-day 

Alien  Immigration  to  U.  S.  A Monthly  Review 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SPECULATION. 

Luring  the  Small  Investor  Into  Speculation World 's  Work 

Gambling  Mania.     J.  A.   Riis Century 

Fools  and  Their  Money.     F.  Fayant Success 

Investments  of  the  Masses.     J.  Quail Contemporary  Review 

Finance.     A.    D.    Noyes Forum 

Hints  to  Investors Success  Magazine 

LABOR  PROBLEMS. 

Prospects  of  Indian  Labor.     N.  Cooper Asiatic  Review 

Japan  and  American  Wage  Earner.     H.  Weinstock .... 

Am,  Review  of  Reviews 

LIFE   STORIES   AND   CHARACTER   SKETCHES. 

"Jim"  Hill,  Empire  Builder.     H.  Todd Human  Life 

Admiral  of  Atlantic  Coast.     0.  Wilson World 's  Work 

Story  of  Real  Mrs.  Eddy.     S.  Wilbur .Human  Life 

Judson,  President  University  of  Chicago.     S.  Mathews World  To-day 

Paderewski  in  Private  Life.     W.  Fitz-Gerald Success  Magazine 

Tributes  to  Longfellow.     Prof.  Trent Forum 

Julia   Ward   Howe,    at   88 Woman 

Madame  Marchesi's  Career.    W.  Armstrong Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Washington's  Part  in  Her  Husband's  Work 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

John   Burroughs.      A.    Learned Recreation 

Last  Tears  of  Andrew  Jackson.     A.  Lewis. Cosmopolitan 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill.     H.  Lucy Putnam's 

Patriots  Who  Are  Not  Soldiers World  To-day 

Pioneers    and    Progress Technical    World 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Confessions  of  a  Juror.     P.  Sultus Saturday  Evening  Post 

Stocking  a  Trout  Stream.     W.  C.  Harris Country  Life 

Shade  Trees  for  Our  Cities.     Prof.  Penhallow Can.  Horticulturist 

New  York  Police  Force.  .  S.  H.  Adams Collier 's 

How  Birds  of  Prey  Forage.     Wm.  Finley World  To-day 

Studying  Mind  of  Animals.     J.  B.  Watson World  To-day 

Pair  of  Waltzing  Mice.     M.   S.  Hunter -. Century 

Long-feathered   Fowls   of   Japan.     B.   Dean Century 

Fire  Prevention.     F.   W.   Fitzpatrick Metropolitan 

Shall   We   Believe   in   Ghosts  ? Lippincott's 

Lengend  of  Tannhauser Lippincott's 

From  Latin  Quarter  to  St.  Cloud.     R.  Emmett Travel 

'^What's  In  a  Name?"     N.   O'Mahony    Irish  Monthly 

The  Jew  in  Music.     A.  Keeton Contemporary  Review 

Photography  as  a  Hobby.     G.   Shaf to Young  Man 

City  of  Chicago.     G.  K.  Turner McClure's 

Speckled   Trout.     E.   McVeigh Rod   and   Gun 

Why  Deer  Are  Vanishing.     J.   Hope Rod   and   Gun 

Man's  Place  in  the  Universes.    Prof.  Turner Fortnightly  Review 

Uncle  Sam  as  a  Road  Builder.     A.  Latimer National 

Day    in    Life    of    A.  K.  C.      ^'Silk"... Royal 

Our  Most  Abused   Sense.     Mrs.   Rice Forum 

Life  of  a  Red  Deer.     S.  Bensusan Windsor 

Famine-specter  in  Russia.     N.  Shiskkoff Munsey 's 

How  President  is  Protected  From  Cranks.     J.  Watkins. . . . 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 
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My  Life  in  The  Underworld.     J.  London Cosmopolitan 

Character    and    Consequences Ainslee's 

MUNICIPAL  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

* '  Progress    City. ' '      C.    Bushnell World    To-day 

Control  of  the  Public  Purse.     M.  MacDonagh Monthly  Review 

Results  in  Municipal  Ownership  in  Great  Britain Arena 

An  Argument ,  Against  Municipal   Ownership Arena 

POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Political  Tangle  in  San  Francisco.     J.  A.  Hart World's  Work 

Commerce  on  Great  Lakes.     J.  Curwood World's  Work 

The  Coming  Parliament  of  Man.    W.  T.  Stead.  .  .Saturday  Evening  Post 

Corporations  and  the  Public.     L.   Swift World  To-day 

Jay  Cooke,  After  Civil  War.     E.  P.   Oberholtzer Centilry 

Canada's  Place  on  This  Continent.     W.  Maclean Canada  First 

What's  the  Matter  With  New  York.     C.  Pratt Reader 

South   American    Situation.     A.   Hale Reader 

Liberal  Colonial  Policy.     E.  Cook Contemporary  Review 

German  Elections  and  Social  Democrats.     Dr.  Bernstein .... 

Contemporary  Review 

Toronto :  Turn  in  Its  History.     Goldwin  Smith Canadian  Magazine 

How  Mackenzie  Failed.     J.  Charlton Canadian  Magazine 

Ideals  in  Politicks,  Commerce  and  Journalism.     E.  Jenkins.  . .  . 

Young  Man 

Hague    Conference.  E.    Digby Empire    Review 

Transvaal  Color  Question.     Wm.  Pott Empire  Review 

Native  Problem  in  Natal.     M.  Evans. Empire  Review 

Ireland   and    Sea-power.     Pollux Fortnightly   Review 

Pan-Germanism.      Mijatovich , Fortnightly    Review 

Land  Famine  in  Russia.     B.  Baskerville .Fortnightly  Review 

Colonial  Conference.     Geoffrey  Drage Fortnightly  Review 

Moral  of  the  Elections.     J.  C.  Bailey Fortnightly  Review 

Truth  About  Panama  Canal.     J.  Chappie National 

India  and  Imperial  Preference.     T.  Neil Asiatic  Review 

India  and  the  New  Fiscal  Scheme.     S.  Mitra Asiatic  Review 

Governments'  Oversight  of  Commerce Am.  Review  of  Reviews 

Initiative  and  Referendum.     L.  Pease Pacific  Monthly 

Hindoo   Invasion.      F.   Lockley Pacific   Monthly 

American  Polities.     H.   L.   West Forum 

Foreign    Affairs.      A.    M.    Low Forum 

Political  Duties  of  the  Citizen.    A.  T.  Hadley Munsey's 

The  Third  House.     G.  Gardner Success  Magazine 

Lord  Milner  in  South  Africa Monthly  Review 

The  Tariff  in  Our  Times.     I.  Tarbell American 

If   Business    Men    Dry    the    Panama    Canal System 

RAILROADS  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Tragedy    of   the    Sea Collier's 

From  New  York  to  Boston  by  Canal.     H.  C.  Weir ......  World  To-day 

Railroad    Lobby.      Gibson    Gardner Success 

Future  of  Transportation.     A.   H.   Ford .Metropolitan 

American  Railroad  Management  on  Trial Am.  Review  of  Reviews 

Cost  of  Transportation.     J.  Daish Moody 's 

How  to  Solve  the  Railway  Problem.     J.  Bennett Moody's 

Trans-Marine  Railroad.     F.  Wood Moody's 

Westward  to  the  Far  East.     E.  Wright Pacific  Monthly 

Story  of  the  Oregon  Railroad.     W.  Bailey Pacific  Monthly 

Around  the  World  in  50  Days.    M.  Clarke Railroad  Man 's 

Campaigning  With  a  Railroad  Army.    G.  Willets Railroad  Man's 

Getting  Out  of  Sonora.     M.  Jones Railroad  Man's 
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Centiuy  of  Steam  Navigation*     J.    Spears Munsey's 

Future  of  Transportation.    A.  Ford .  . .  . : Metropolitan 

Railroad  Accidents.     F.   Dixon ' Atlantic 

The  People   and  the   Railway.     ¥..  Riley System 

RELIGION. 

The  Soeitdized  Church.     M.  Cranston Craftsman 

Problem  of  Old  Testament.     Prof.  Peake Contemporary  Revie\v 

Crisis  in  Christian  Morals,     Prof.  Mellone Contemporary  Review 

Experience    in    Theology.      A.    Fairbairn Contemporary    Review 

Christianity  of  Christian  Science.     S.  INIims Success  Magazine 

Aim  of  New  Theology  Movement Hebert  Journal 

Aim  of  New   Catholic   Movement Hebert   Journal 

Theology  of  ''The  Aveiage  Man. ' ' Hebert  Journal 

Ecclesiastical   Position    in    Scotland Gentleman's   Magazine 

Christianity   in   Japan.      K.   Asakawa Atlantic 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Solving  the  Mystery  of  Life.     E.  Brewster World's  Work 

Submarine  and  Its  Enemies.     Captain  Mahan CoUier's 

Channel  Tunnel.     Jas.  Kijowles Eclectic 

Waste  Gases  as  a  Source  of  Power.     F.  Junge Gassier 's 

Modei-n  Gear  Cntting  Machinery.     J.  Horner CassierV 

Some   Happy   impromptus Chambers's   Journal 

Moving  Mountains.     J.  Chappie National 

Money    Market.      J.    Ryan Moody 's 

Applied    Science.      H.    Suplee Forum 

The  Call  of  the  Sky.     H.  Littledale American  Inventoj- 

China 's  Awakening American  Inventor 

New  Wizard  of  Power.     C.  Carter Technical  Power 

SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES 

Motor  Boating  on  Lake  Ontario.     A.  Partridge Fore  'an'  Aft. 

Games  on  an  Ocean  Liner.     W.  Fitz-Gerald Travel 

College   Atheletics.      C.   Macmillan Canadian    Magazine 

Fishing  and  Hunting  in  North  Ontario.     F.  Carrell Rod  and  Gun 

Fishing  on  Lake  Minnewanka Rod  and  Gun 

American  Yachts  in  1907.     A.   Aldridge Recreation 

Royal  Trout  Fishing.     E.  A.  Bradford Rod  and  Gun 

Sports  in  Land  of  The  Pharaohs.     Wyndham Recreation 

Motor  Boating.     F.   Crane Recreation 

Hunting  the  Kangaroo.      F.    Haverford Recreation 

Principles  of  Golf  and  Cricket.     G.  Beldam Badminton 

Prospects   of   Polo.      A.    Coat  en Badminton 

The  Coming  Cricket   Season.     Sir  H.  Gordon Badminton 

THE  STAGE. 

Modernizing  the  Greek  Theatre.    F.  H.  Griswold World  To-day 

Actors  in  Plaj's  That  Have  Never  Pleased.     W.  AVhite Munsey's 

Our  Overdressed  Drama.     A.  Dale Cosmopolitan 

Dawn  of  American  Drama.     J.  Corbin .Atlantic 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Books  on  Geography  and  Travel.     C.  Adams World's  Work 

Rheims  Cathedral.     E.  R.  Pennell .Century 

Upper  Wisconsin  From  a  Canoe.     W.  H.  Piggott Fore   'n'  Aft. 

Through  the  Malay  Jungle.     J.  C.  Grew Eclectic 

Year  in  Capri.     Julian  Street Travel 

By-ways  of,  London.     A.  McC.   S Travel 

Walking  Trip  in  Wales.     J.   Marks Travel 

Tramping  in  the   Alps.      C.   Hamilton Travel 
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]B\iture  of  Algonquin  National  Park Rod  and  Gun 

Fine   Tourist  Region Rod   and  Gun 

Wanderings  About  New  Britain.     L.  Becke Chambers 's  Journal 

Tour  in  Spain.    Lord  Gower Chambers 's  Journal 

Floating  Shipyard Chambers 's  Journal 

Life  on  the  Canal  Zone.     J.  Chappie National 

Idler  in  Arcady.     T.  Edwardes Idler 

Strange  Pilgrimage.     Rev.   Devins Royal 

What  the  Jamestown  Fair  Will  Celebrate.    G.  Hodges.. 

Ladies '  Home  Journal 

British   Columbia    Sportsman   Land Recreation 

North-eastern    Rhodesia Geo.    Journal 

A  New  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal Geo.  Journal 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Petersburg.     T.  Dalton Eclectic  Magazine 

A  Day  in  Howell 's  ' '  Boy 's  Town. " New  England  Magazine 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

An  Artist 's  Home.     G.  Mitchell House  and  Garden 

Small  House  Which  is  Good House  and  Garden 

Housekeeper 's  Need  of  the  Ballot.     M.  Warren World  To-day 

Kitchens  of  Olden  Time.    E.  Singleton Am.  Homes  and  Gardens 

What  a  Householder  Should  Know.     A.  Bang Suburban  Life 

Swede  Girls  for  Canadian  Homes.     M.  Spafford Can.  Magazine 

Woman 's  Movement.     F.  Bright Fortnightly  Review 

The   Woman   Beautiful.     A.   Prescott Royal 

Where  Girls  With  Talent  Are  Wanted.     A.  O'Hagan Woman 

Public  Service  Heroines Woman 

Dorothy  Dix  on  Life.    A.  Patterson Woman 

Ideas  of  a  Country  Woman Ladies '  Home  Journal 

$2,000  House  Built  by  a  Woman Good  Housekeeping 

Real  SociaV  Secretaries.    C.  Cavanagh Home  Magazine 


If  you  are  thorough  and  industrious,  you  are  sure  to 
be  necessary,  and  when  you  are  that  you  have  started  on 
the  road  to  success. 

It  is  m^uch  easier  not  to  begin  a  bad  course  than  to 
stop  when  begun. — ^Tillotson. 

The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavor  to 
be  what  you  desire  to  appear.— Socrates. 


The    Busy    Man's    Book    Shelf 


Some  Interesting 
Books  of  the 
Month  Reviewed 


Business 

BUSINESS  SUCCESS.  By  G.  G.  Mil- 
ler. (New  York  :  The  Moody  Corpora- 
tion. Net,  50  cents.)  A  practicjil  book 
of  suggestion  and  advice  to  business 
men  on  matters  which  will  help  them 
towards  a  successful  career.  Contains 
chapters  on  the  ethical  aspect  of 
business,  20th  century  business,  start- 
ing business,  selecting  and  paying  em- 
ployes, etc. 

MODERN  PENMANSHIP.  By  C.  L. 
Rickman  and  G.  F.  Herhold.  (Chi- 
cago :  Laird  and  Lee.  Cloth,  $1.)  This 
boak  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  of 
various  styles  of  lettering  and  writing 
as  used  in  modern  offices,  etc.,  with 
40  lessons  on  penmanship.  There  are, 
in  addition,  chapters  on  the  origin  of 
penmanship  ;  penmanship  and  writing; 
how  to  learn  and  how  to  teach  pen- 
manship. 

DIRECTORY  OF  DIRECTORS  IN 
CANADA.  By  W.  R.  Houston.  (New 
York  :  The  Moody  Corporation.  Net 
$5.)  A  directory  of  the  directors  of 
all  kinds  of  corporations  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  arranged  alphabe- 
tically. 

THE  GOLD  SUPPLY  AND  PROSPER- 
ITY. By  Byron  W.  Holt.  (New  York  : 
The     Moody     Corporation.     Net,    $1.) 


The  mcreasing  supply  of  gold  is  con- 
stantly advancing  the  selling  price  of 
all  commodities,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  aspects  of  this  problem 
are  presented  in  this  book  by  a  num- 
ber of  writers,  fitted  by  training  and 
experience  to  elucidate  the  subject. 
This  work  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
not  only  to  the  investor  and  specula- 
tor, but  to  every  business  man  in 
whatever  line. 

Fiction. 

CHECK  TO  THE  KING.  By  Morice 
Gerard.  (Toronto  :  Copp,  Clark  Co. 
Cloth,  $1.50.)  A  thrilling  romance  of 
over  two  centuries  ago,  when  plot,  in- 
trigue and  sword-play  filled  the  seri- 
ous moments  of  life,  and  love  and  idle 
ease  the  rest.  The  story  hinges  on 
that  interesting  period  in  English  his- 
tory, when  the  people,  tired  of  the  op- 
pression of  James  II.,  w^ere  about  to 
welcome  the  arrival  of  William  and 
Mary.  A  delightful  feature  is  the  ac- 
count of  a  charming  young  woman's 
intrigues  for  William  of  Orange. 

CONGRESSMAN  PUMPHREY,  THE 
PEOPLE'S  FRIEND.  By  John  T. 
McCutcheoo.  (Indianapolis  :  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Cloth,  $1.25.)  This 
book  by  the  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago 
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Our  Spring  Importations  of 
Genuine 

Oriental 

RUGS 


have  just  arrived  and  we  cordially  invite  all 
Rug  lovers  to  pay  us  an  early  visit. 

Goods  sent  on    approval  to  any  part   of 
Canada. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  OATALOCUE 


COURIAN,  BABAYAN  &  CO. 

Oriental  Art  Importers 
40  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


Carpet 
Your  Floors 
With  Oak 

Will  last  longer  than  a 
dozen  carpets,  look  hand- 
somer, and  are  immpasur- 
ably  more  sanitary. 

Write  for  our  catalogue 
of  designs. 


ELLIOTT  &  SON 

LIMITED 
79  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 


IMPORTED  ENGLISH  FIREPLACE 


Tlie  Emhellisliiiient 
of  a  Home 


depends  very  largely  upon  its 
Mantels  and  Fireplace  Fittings. 

See  that  yours  are  right. 

We  are  specialists  in  this 
class  of  work ;  also  Wall  and 
Floor  Tiling. 


Tlie  O'Keeffe  Mantel  and  Tile  Co. 

97  Yonge  Street,   Toronto 

(Qerhara  Heintxman  BIdg.) 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly    mcution  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 
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Tribune  presents  a  graphic  description 
of  the  snares  and  pitfalls  lying  in  the 
path  of  the  unwary  Congressman.  Con- 
gressman E.  J.  Pumphrey,  of  Minerva 
Junction,  upon  leaving  his  native  ham- 
let for  Washington,  vows  that  the 
country  shall  be  made  too  hot  for  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  trust  to  live 
in.  But,  alas  !  When  he  reaches  the 
capital  he  speedily  succumbs  to  all 
manner  of  corporate  interests,  and  in 
particular  to  the  wiles  of  a  certain 
charming  and  wealthy  lady  who  wants 
some  legislation  put  through. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  P^irst 
Folio  Edition,  Edited  by  Charlotte 
Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  (New 
York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  75  cents;  limp  leather, 
gilt  top,  $1.)  This  is  the  twelfth  vol- 
ume in  this  scholarly  little  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  The  editors  reprint  the 
original  first  folio  of  1623  exactly,  re- 
serving corrections  and  suggestions  for 
footnotes. 

TOWARDS  THb:  LIGHT.  By  Dorothea 
Price  Hughes.  (Toronto:  Wm.  Briggs. 
$1.25.)  A  well-written  story,  both 
clean  and  wholesome  and  possessing 
considerable  literary  merit.     The    les- 

.  son  conveyed  by  the  book  is  that  no 
good  influence  is  ever  lost.  Through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  there  is  a 
guiding  light  by  which  humanity  is  led 
along  the  path  of  obedience  and  ser- 
vice into  that  divine  freedom  which 
truth  alone  confers.  A  book  which 
may  be  commended  as  both  interesting 
arid  instructive. 

JEWISH  MAIDEN,  A.  By  J.  Demp- 
ster. (Edinburgh  and  London  :  Oli- 
phant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.  Cloth  2 
shillings  net.)  The  sub-title  of  this  book 
is  "Flickerings  Before  the  Dawn."  By 
that  is  meant  certain  events  in  the 
lives  of  a  few  people  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  A  Roman 
Senator  has  in  his  household  as  a 
governess  to  his  daughter,  a  Jewish 
maiden  called  Claudia.  She  suddenly 
leaves  the  household  and  returns  to 
the  home  of  her  cousin  in  Jerusalem, 
who  is  the  custodian  of  certain  funds 
left  by  her  uncle  for  the  use  of  the 
Christ  when  he  should  come. 


Miscellaneous. 

SOME  CITIES  AND  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 
(New  York  :  The  Bancroft  Company. 
Cloth.)  This  is  an  interesting  little 
C4-page  book  comparing  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  with  other  cities,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  It  contains  an 
eloquent  argument  for  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  cities  in  general  and  San  Fran- 
cisco in  particular.  In  view  of  the 
present  general  tendency  towards  civic 
improvement  this  book  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. Typographically  also  it  is  a 
very  fine  little  book,  being  bound  in 
stiff  cloth  boards  with  an  elegant  de- 
sign embossed  in  gold,  and  being  print- 
ed on  heavy  unglazcd  paper  in  clear 
type. 

FIGHTING  ON  THE  CONGO.  By  Her- 
bert Strang.  (Indianapolis  :  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  Cloth,  $1.50.) 
A  stirring  tale  of  a  boy's  life  on  the 
upper  Congo,  showing  how  rubber  is 
collected  by  the  unfortunate  natives, 
for  companies  who  have  been  delegated 
powers  from  the  Government.  Mr. 
Martindale,  a  wealthy  American,  and 
his  young  nephew,  Jack,  go  prospect- 
ing on  the  Congo,  and  take  a  village 
of  natives  under  their  protection.  This 
involves  them  in  a  dispute  with  the 
authorities  which  brings  out  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  Jack,  who  is  in  com- 
mand, his  uncle  having  died.  Jack  and 
his  followers  invariably  outwit  the 
company's  agent  and  finally  destro>  s 
his  camp ,  and  captures  all  his  up- 
plies. 

AMERICAN  IDEA,  THE.  By  Lydia 
Kingsmill.  (New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Company.)  The  title  of  this  I'ook 
does  not  imply  that  there  is  only  out; 
idea  in  America.  It  deals  vith  the 
problem  brought  into  prominence  by 
President  Roosevelt,  he  ^Loblom  of 
race  suicide.  The  writer  does  not  pre- 
tend to  ofier  any  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, her  aim  being  to  bring  the  facts 
before  the  public,  which  aim  is  very 
ably  accomplished.  The  position,  in- 
dustrially, of  modern  women  is  dealt 
with  at  some  length,  and  the  cause  of 
the  small  family  among  Americans  is 
made  verv  clear. 
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in  all  mathematical  calculations,  a-  d  for  the 
saving  of  time,  you  ought  to  use 

The  New  Model  $150 

COMPTOMETER 
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You  cannot  realize  how  valuable  a  Compto- 
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to  place  a  machine  in  your  ofifice  on  trial,  where  you   can  test  it  in  actual  operation  as  you  probably 

tested  the  typewriter  before  you  realized  its  usefulness  in  your  business. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co,,  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  Western  Electric  Co..  and  other 
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Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer  for  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  ;  It-t  us  send  you  a  machine 
express  paid  for  a  short  trial.     In  this  way  orders  are  daily  proving  it  a  success. 
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Increase  Your  Knowledge 

Every  man  should  possess  a  library  of  books  dealin^^  with 
his  profession,  trade,  or  business.  We  can  furnish  the 
best  works  on  any  subject ;  write  us  saying  what  subject 
you  desire  information  on  and  we  will  furnish  you  with 
particulars  of  the  best  works  pertaining  to  it     .     .     .     .     . 

Knowledge  is   Power 
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Humor  in  the  Mas^azines 


SOME  years  ago  there  was  a  politi- 
cal campaign  in  Illinois  in  which 
a  certain  candidate  was  so  certain 
of  his  election  as  sheriff  that  he  actual- 
ly arranged  for  the  distribution  of  the 
subordinate  offices  that  were  to  come 
under  him.  Some  one  was  telling 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  of  this.  The  grim 
old  veteran  of  many  a  political  battle 
smiled  and  observed  : 

"I  trust  our  friend's  case  will  not  be 
like  that  of  a  man  I  knew  in  Indiana. 
This  fellow  went  on  a  hunting-trip  ac- 
companied by  hiis  faithful  retriever. 
Things  went  on  finely  up  to  a  certain 
point  ;  then  the  expedition  suddenly 
ended  in  disaster.  The  dog  undertook 
to  jump  over  a  deep  well  in  two 
jumps." 


When  the  railway  passenger  awoke, 
he  found  himself  at  a  station  many 
miles  beyond  his  real  destination.  Call- 
ing the  guard,   he  exclaimed  angrily  : 

"Look  here  ;  why  didn't  you  wake  me 

up  at  B ,  as  I  asked  you  ?      Here  I 

am  miles  beyond  my  station." 

"I  did  try,  sir,  but  all  I  could  get 
from  you  was,  'AH  right,  Maria  ;  get 
the  children  their  breakfast,  and  I'll  be 
down  in   a  minute.'  " 

A  patient  in  a  hospital  had  to  be  fed 
on  a  daily  diet  of  egg  and  port  wine. 
His  physician  asked  him  how  he  liked 
it. 

"It  would  be  all  right,  doctor,"  he 
said,  "if  the  egg  was  as  new  as  the  port 
and  the  port  as  old  as  the  egg." 


"Do  I  understand  you  proper?"  asked 
the  alien  of  the  insurance  agent.  "If  I 
pay  you  five  shillings  and  I  have  a  fire, 
you  will  pay  me  two  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"That  is  it  exactly,"  said  the  other 
triumphantly. 

"Vat  !  Two  hundred  pounds  for  five 
shillings?"  repeated  the  foreigner, 
growing  very  suspicious.  "I  have  a  fire 
one  night,  and  you  come  de  next  day 
and  give  me  two  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"Oh.  no.  We  first  ask  some  questions 
to  find  out  how  the  fire  was  caused,  and 
make  you  write  down  exactly  what  was 
burnt,  so   that  we — " 

"Go  away  from  mine  house,"  shouted 
the  prospective  client,  interrupting. 
"Go  avay,  I  thought  dcre  vas  some 
swindles  in  it  !" 

*  *  * 

A  gentleman  entered  a  bookseller's 
shop  in  Dublin  and  requested  the  book- 
binder to  bind  a  valuable  work  he  had 
in  superior  style. 

"And  how  will  you  have  it  done  ?" 
was  the  query.    "In  russia  ?" 

"In  Russia  !     Certainly  not." 

"In  morocco,  then  ?"  continued  the 
shopkeeper. 

"No,  neither  in  Russia  nor  Morocco," 
rejoined  tlie  patriot,  "if  you  can't  do  it 
here,  I'll  take  it  to  the  bookbinder  over 
the  way." 


In  a  small  town  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land the  local  barber  (who  is  a  little 
addicted  to  the  cup  that  cheers)  was 
one  day  shaving  the  parish  minister. 

While  applying  the  razor  he  was  so 
nervous  that  he  made  a  slip  and  cut 
the  minister's  chin. 

The  minister,  thinking  the  time  was 
now  ripe  to  say  a  word  against  drink, 
said  in  a  reproachful   voice: 

"Ah,  John,  it's  an  awful  thing,  the 
drink!" 

''It's  a'  that,"  replied  John.  ''It 
makes  the  skin  wunnerful'  tender!" 

The  public  is  invited  to  sympathize 
with  a  quiet  and  retiring  citizen  who 
occupied  a  seat  near  the  door  of  a 
crowded  Chicago  street  car  when  a 
masterful  woman  entered. 

Having  no  newspaper  behind  which 
to  hide,  he  was  fixed  and  subjugated  by 
her  glittering  eye.  He  rose  and  offered 
his  place  to  her.  Seating  herself — 
without  thanking  him — she  exclaimed  in 
tones  that  reached  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  car: 

"What  do  you  want  to  stand  up  there 
for?     Come  here  and  sit  on  my  lap." 

"Madam,"  gasped  the  man,  as  his 
face  became  scarlet,  "I — I  fear  I  am 
not   deserving  of  such   an   honor." 

"What   do   you   mean  ?"    shrieked   the 
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South  African  Calabash  Pipes 

The  coolest,  svi^eetest,  and  most  hygienic 
Pipes  on  the  marlcet. 

Made  from  the  skin  of  a  gourd,  grown  in  South  Africa.  Colors  like  meerschaum. 
Very  absorbent.  The  tobacco  bowl  can  be  unscrewed,  removed,  and  the  pipe 
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183  St.  James  Street,  MONTREAL 

N,B. —  Fine  Havana  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Pipes,  Smoking  Mixtures,  etc.,  delivered  free 
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RAILROADS  DO  SOME  GOOD,  AFTER  ALL. 


GROCER—"  Henry,  everybody  seems  to  like  that  popcorn  you  sold  me.  Joe  Basswood  was  in  yisterday 
an'  said  it's  the'best  lie  ever  seen.    Jest  puts  it  on  the  stove  an'  it  pops  right  along  'ithout  shakin'  it." 

HENRY  WAG—"  Say,  you  leave  it  to  me  to  raise  good  popcorn.  I  got  four  acres  right  ag'in  the  railroad 
track— twelve  trains  a  day— an'  the  corn  growin'  alongside  gets  the  habit  of  jigglin'  itself."— Judge. 
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woman.     ''You   know   very  well   I  was 
speaking  to  my  niece  there  behind  you." 

At  a  recent  dinner  given  to  the  news- 
boys of  a  great  city,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  charge  of  the  feast  noticed  a 
''newsy"  stowing  away  the  food  at  a 
rate  that  boded  ill  for  the  immediate 
future  of  his  digestive  apparatus. 

"Why  do  you  eat  so  fast,  sonny?" 
he  inquired. 

"So's  I  kin  get  a  hull  lot  down  'fore 
I  feel  full,"  was  the  choked  reply. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  lady  of  Macon, 
Georgia,  visited  the  home  of  her  finance 
in  New  Orleans.  On  her  return  home, 
an  old  colored  woman,  long  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family,  and  consequent^ 
privileged  to  put  the   question,  asked: 

"Honey,  when  is  you  goin'  to  git 
married  ? ' ' 

The  engagement  not  having  been  an- 
nounced, the  Macon  girl  smilingly  re- 
plied : 

"Indeed,  I  can't  say,  auntie.  Per- 
haps I   shall   never  marry." 

The   old   woman's   jaw    fell.      "Ain't 


dat    a    pity,    now ! ' '    she    said. 


But, 


after  all,  missy,  dey  do  say  dat  ole 
maids  is  the  happiest  critters  there  is, 
once  they  quits  strugglin'." 

*       * 

* 

A  certain  young  preacher  was  much 
disliked  by  his  congregation  for  his 
foolishness  and  conceit.  He  considered 
himself  greatly  persecuted,  and,  meet- 
ing an  old  German  friend  of  his  on  the 
street  one  day,  began  to  tell  his  woes, 
ending  up  by  saying,  "And  Mr.  Brown, 
the  churchwarden,  actually  called  me  a 
'perfect  ass';  my  cloth  prevents  me 
from  resenting  insults,  but  I  think  I 
should  refer  to  it  in  the  pulpit  next 
Sunday.     What   would  you   advise?" 

"Mein  friendt,"  said  the  old  Ger- 
man, with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  know 
not,  but  I  tink  dat  all  you  can  do  vill 
pe  youst  to  bray  for  them,  as  usual!" 


Peering  down  from  their  position  on 
the  crater's  brink  were  a  party  of  tour- 
ists, their  continued  silence  a  tribute 
to  the  awe-inspiring  appearance  of  the 
volcano's  mouth. 


The  mesmeric  spell  was  at  length 
broken  by  an  American,  of  the  typical 
"almighty   breed,"   remarking: 

"Say,  strangers,  I  reckon  this  show 
reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as 
Hades!" 

' '  How  traveled  these  Americans  are ! ' ' 
was  the  innocent  comment  of  a  be- 
spectacled old  fogey  forming  one  of  the 
company. 

♦       * 
* 

Two  Scotchwomen  were  discussing 
which  of  them  was  the  more  thrifty. 

First  woman :  ' '  Div  ye  see  that  purse  ? 
Weel,  that's  ma  first  ane,  an'  it's  as 
good  as  new.  Ye  canna  come  up  to 
that  noo,  I'll  wager." 

Second  woman:  "Losh  me,  whit  a 
poor  boast!  Ye  ken  Sandy,  ma  man? 

"Oo,  aye;  whit  aboot  him?"  said  the 
first  woman,  sneeringly. 

"Weel,  he's  ma  first  man,  an'  noo 
you've  got  yer  third.  Awa'  hame,  wum- 
man,    an'    dinna    preach    thrift    tae    me 


again 


f " 


WHY  THE  TURKEY  WAS  TENDER. 

"When  I  was  city  editor  of  the  Vir- 
ginia City  Enterprise,"  said  Mark 
Twain  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  "  a 
fine  turkey  was  one  day  left  at  the  of- 
fice. Turkeys  were  rare  in  that  altitude, 
and  we  all  hankered  after  this  bird.  The 
proprietor,  though,  claimed  it  for  his 
own.  He  took  it  home  and  had  it  stew- 
ed for  dinner.  The  next  morning  as  he 
was  expatiating  on  the  turkey's  rich- 
ness and  tenderness  a  letter  was  hand- 
ed to  him.     He  opened  it  and  read: 

"  'Mr.  Editor — Sir:  Yesterday  I  sent 
you  a  turkey  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  dispute  among  us.  To  settle 
a  bet  will  you  kindly  ask  your  agri- 
cultural editor  to  state  in  to-morrow's 
issue  what  it  died  of?'  " 


"No,"  snapped  the  woman  with  the 
square  chin.  "I  don't  want  any  burg- 
lar alarms." 

"Then  the  lady  next  door  was  right, 
I  supppose, "  rejoined  the  hawker  as  he 
turned  to  go. 

"What" did  she  say?" 

"Oh,  she  didn't  say  very  much," 
was.  the    answer.      "After      purchasing 
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Kramer's  $5.00    Book  of  Trade  'ecrets  Re- 
duced to  $1.25  While  They  Last.    Only 
a  Few  Copies  Left. 

Every  one  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

The  price  of  "Kramer's  Book  of  Valuable  Formulas. 
Recipes,  Trade  Secrets.  Processes,  etc."  has  been  re- 
duced from  $5.00  to  $1.25  for  a  short  time.  Order 
the  book  while  you  can  get  it.  "It's"  a  spring  tonic  for 
any  business.  Did  "go"  into  every  state  and  Canada, 
besides  several  foreign  countries  this  year.  "It" 
makes  business  "go"  and  brings  in  the  $$$  to  you. 
Endorsed  by  all  manufacturers. 

THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  KRAMER'S  BOOK 

"Kramer's  Book  of  Trade  Secrets"  was  written  by 
Adolph  Kramer,  Analytical  Chemist,  assisted  by  other 
experts.  Mr.  Kramer  was  educated  in  Germany's 
most  noted  Technical  schools  and  was  for  over  30 
years  connected  with  large  manufacturing  concerns  in 
Germany  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  the  most  complete  thing 
ever  written  on  flavoring  Extracts,  giving  formulas  that 
have  never  been  published,  costing  from  30c.  per 
gallon  and  wholesaling  for  $3.50  per  gal.  up.  It  con- 
tains hundreds  of  other  formulas  which  never  have 
appeared  in  print,  where  the  cost  has  ranged  for  each 
formula  to  sets  of  formulas,  from  $5.00  to  $100.00. 
Every  person  who  is  out  of  employment  can  make 
more  out  of  this  book  than  a  person  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness can  on  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

"KRAMER  ON  ICE  CREAM'  is  a  booklet  which 
has  just  been  issued,  telling  how  to  make  a  prime  ICE 
CREAM  for  20c.  gal.,  absolutely  pure  and  will  pass, 
in  any  food  law  state,  besides  giving  a  number  of  other 
formulas  and  information.  Can't  tell  all  about  it 
here.  Regular  price  $2.50,  now  $1.00,  or  both  books 
$2.00.    Act  auick 
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two  of  the  alarms  she  said  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  call  here,  as  you 
had  nothing  worth  stealing." 

'■ '  How  dare  she ! ' '  exclaimed  the  other 
indignantly.  ^'Here,  give  me  three  of 
them." 

*  *  ♦ 

A  prosperous  grocer  in  a  certain  Lan- 
arkshire town  had  occasion  recently 
to  engage  a  new  errand  boy.  Trade 
was  very  brisk,  and  the  lad  had  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do  in  delivering  par- 
cels in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

''Well,  Geordie,  how  did  you  get  on 
on  Saturday?"  asked  the  grocer  on 
Monday  morning. 

''Oh,  fine,"  replied  Geordie;  "but  I'll 
be  leavin'  at  the  end  o'  the  week." 

"Why,  Geordie,  what's  up  now?" 
queried  his  master.  "Are  the  wages  not 
high  enough?" 

"I'm  no  findin'  ony  fau't  to  the 
pey,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  the  fae' 
is,  I'm  daein'  a  horse  oot  o'  a  job  here." 

*  * 
* 

"He'd  been  saving  for  some  time, 
and  had  bought  a  motor  about  which 
he  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  there  was 
no  one  on  the  road  could  equal  him  at 
scorching. 

He'd  been  before  the  magistrate  on 
more  than  one  occasion  for  excessive 
speed,  and  had  been  fined,  and  now  he 
had   to   appear  again. 

"You've  been  at  it  again  with  that 
car  of  yours,  have  you?"  snapped  the 
magistrate.  "Such  people  as  you  are 
a  danger  to  the  public,  frightening  them 
and  also  the  horses,  and  ought  to  be 
locked  up.  You  certainly  ought  to  know 
better.  If  you  will  persist  in  racing 
against  time,  you  should  buy  a  flying 
7nachine. " 

"It  wouldn't  be  a  bit  of  good,"  sigh- 
ed the  prisoner,  wearily;  "you'd  have 
me  arrested  for  frightening  the  birds 
then." 

A  kind  and  benevolent  old  gentleman, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  little  boys, 
stopped  in  the  street  one  day  to  look 
Avith  compassionate  sympathy  and  in- 
terest at  a  lad  whose  face  bore  clear 
evidence  of  having  been  in  the  wars. 

"My  poor  little  fellow,"  he  said,  pat- 
ting the  boy  on  the  head,  "I  fear  you've 


been  fighting!     You've  got  a  black  eye. 
Dear   me,    now,    I'm   really   very    sorry, 

"Never  you  mind  about  me,"  said 
the  poor  little  fellow,  "you  go  home  and 
be  sorry  for  your  own  boy.  He 's  got 
two  black  eyes ! ' ' 


Edwin  was  the  pride  of  his  parents, 
because,  as  they  said,  he  was  a  boy  of 
such  truly  brilliant  ideas. 

An  interesting  little  story  is  current 
about  Edwin  which  will  fitly  demon- 
strate their  statement. 

His  uncle  had  given  him  several  ban- 
tam fowls  for  a  birthday  present;  but 
the' youth  had  been  rather  disappointed 
by  the  smallness  of  the  eggs,  and  would 
not  be  convinced  by  the  repeated  as- 
surances of  the  donor  that  as  the  birds 
were  small  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  eggs  should  be  the  same. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  Edwin  had 
ideas,  and  he  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan 
to  make  his  bantams  lay  larger  eggs. 

Some  days  later  when  his  father  went 
out  to  inspect  the  hen  coop,  he  noticed 
a  huge  ostrich  egg  suspended  from  the 
roof  and  bearing  the  inscription  in  red 
ink : 

"When  you're  laying,  keep  your  eye 
on  this!"  " 

Unhappily,  this  was  one  of  the  very 
few  ideas  hatched  out  by  Edwin  that 
was  not  completely  successful. 


Georgie  was  a  well-behaved  little  boy. 
He  had  been  especially  taught  by  his 
father  to  be  polite  to  the  ladies,  and  in 
a  crowded  car  always  to  give  up  his 
seat  to  one  of  the  gentler  sex. 

But  recently  papa  had  an  unlooked- 
for  and  embarrassing  illustration  of 
how  well  George  had  learned  his  lesson. 

The  tramcar  was  crowded,  and  at  one 
of  the  stopping  places  a  handsome  young 
lady  entered. 

There    was    not    a    vacant    seat. 

"Take  my  seat,  ma'am,"  said  little 
George,  as  he  doffed  his  cap. 

She  didn't  take  his  seat.  She  looked 
fierce  enough  to  box  his  ears.  Georgie 
was  sitting  on  papa's  lap  when  he  so 
gallantly  offered  to  give  up  his  seat  to 
the  pretty  young  lady! 
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JAEGER  UNDERWEAR 


JAEGEI^ 

PURE  WOOL  UNDERWEAR 

Is  a  Guarantee  of 
Better  Health  for  You. 

Because   it   stimulates    the   circulation   of 


your  blood 

Does  not  chill  the  surface  of  your  skin, 
even  \A/hen  damp 

And  assists  your  system  to  get  rid  of  much 
poisonous  matter  (in  the  form  of  perspira- 
tion), which,  if  retained,  would  injure  your 
health. 

Being  a  slow  conductor  of  heat  it  keeps 
your  body  in  an  equable  and  comfortabletem- 
perature  in  all  seasons. 

The  porous  nature  of  natural  undyed  na/ooI 
and  of  the  Jaeger  Underwear  itself  allows  the 
air  to  circulate  freely — keeping  your  skin  dry, 
fresh,  and  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Linen  and  cotton  retain  moisture  and  have  a 
smothering  effect  on  the  skin,  which  keeps  it  moist, 
sticky,  hot,  uncomfortable  and  liable  to  chill  even  in 
warm  weather. 

Our  illustrated  catalogue  and  a  copy  of  "  Health  Culture," 
by  Dr.  Jaeger,    will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


United  Garment. 


Dr.  Jaeger  Co.,  Limited, 


316  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 
286  Portage  Ave.,   =    Winnipeg 
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m\t  for  Ulritm 


We  solicit  manuscripts  telling  the  life  stories  of  great  Cana- 
dians, in  business,  professional,  or  special  work,  or  relating  the 
rise  and  development  of  any  great  business  institution  in  the 
Dominion.     Also  Specials  on  subjects  of  interest  to  Canadians. 

MSS.  submitted  must  not  be  over  5,000  words  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  by  authors  to  avoid  anything  which  could 
be  construed  into  misrepresentation. 

All  MSS.  must  bear  the  author's  name  and  address,  and 
be  accompanied  by  stamps  to  cover  return  postage  in  case  they 
are  found  unavailable. 

MSS  will  be  carefully  examined  by  competent  critics,  and 
may  be  rejected  for  other  reasons  than  lack  of  literary  merit. 


Cbe  macCean  Publisbing  €o.,Ciiiiite(l 

Itlomreal,   Coromo,    Olinniped,   and  Condon,  eng* 

PUBLISHERS    OF 

Bookseller  and  Stationer  Hardware  and  Metal  Dry  Goods  Review 

Printer  and  Publisher  Plumber  and  Steamfitter  The  Financial  Post 

The  Canadian  Grocer  Canadian  Machinery  and  Busy  Man's  Magazine 

Manufacturing  News 

Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to  Editor,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine 

10  Front  Street  East,  Toronto. 
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The  Wary  Investor 


realizes    that    knowledge    is    power. 

Grasp  is  the  essential  thing.  A  knowledge 
of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  Canadian 
Securities,  at  the  opportune  moment,  may 
save  you  thousands  of  dollars.  That  ex- 
plains why  the  wary  investors  of  the 
Dominion  subscribe  for 


The  Financial  Post 


They  always  keep  the  back  page  of  The 
Post  on  file.  It  mirrors  the  market  ex- 
actly— just  as  it  is.  No  unreliable  matter 
can  appear  in  The  Post.  It  presents  the 
latest  news  of  Canadian  Investments  and 
that  news  is  confirmed.  $3.00  per 
year  assures  safe  investments  and  may 
save  you  thousands  of  dollars.  That's  the 
subscription  price  of  The  Financial 
Post.     Can  you  afford  to  be  without  it  ? 


The  Financial  Post  Company 

10  Froi\t,  Street,  East,,    -    -     TORONTO. 
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Send  for  Sample,  10c. — $1.00  per  year 

The  FREEST  Pericdical  Ever  Published 

TO  -MORROW 

Different  From  Any 
A    THINK     Magazine    for    THINK     People 

Unique  -  Distinctive  -  Incisive  -  FREE 

from  the  dictates  of  party,  creed,  cus- 
tom, capital  or  tradition 

To-MORRow  Is  one  day  ahead  of  every 
other  publication.  It  has  a  policy  of 
its  own. 

To-MORROW-For  March  gave  President 
R  osevelt  his  ideas  on  Progressive 
Inheritance  Tax 

Tomorrow-  Is  a  Magazine  for  the  Free 
man— the  Future  man— the  Superman 
and  Superwoman. 

To-MORROW  s  fa'  t.s  are  TRUE  for  it  em- 
ploys as  a  basis,  not  man's  opinion, 
but  natures  own  corroborations. 

To-MoRROw— Is  feared  and  imitated  by 
Rulers,  Statesmen,  Preachers  and  Lit- 
terateurs. 

To-MoRROW— Is  unafraid  of  what  people 
variously  call  Life,  Evolution,     ature 
God. 

To-MoRROW— Is  Rational,  Practical,  Un- 
biased, and  is  published  by 

TO-MORROW  MAGAZINE 


2238  Calumet  Ave. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mrs.  W,  H.  Walling's 

Cottage 

1209  Pacific  Ave.,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 


Central  location 
Large,  cheerful  rooms 
Wide  porches 
Resident  physician 
Open  all  the  year 


TERMS    UPON    APPLICATION 


iH^  LENOX  HOTEL 


IN 


BUFFALO 


MODKRN,       HIGHEST  GRADE.      FIRE    PROOF, 

OUR  OWN  RAPID  ELECTRIC  CAR- 
RIAGES, EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  RAT- 
RONS,  operate  continuously  every  few  minutes 
from  Hotel  through  Business  District  and  to  all 
Depots,  for  principal  trains. 

EUROPEAN   PLAN 

$1.50  per  day  up. 

QBUROe     DUCHSCHBRER.  Prop 


To  Tourists 


1  am  open  for  engagements  to 
take  tourists  into  any  part  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Morocco.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  sights.  Have 
taken  some  Canadians  to  interesting 
parts  seldom  seen  by  even  experi- 
enced tourists.  Terms  very  reason- 
able. By  arranging  m  advance  can 
meet  the  steamer  and  take  parties. 
For  tourists  whose  time  is  limited,  I 
can,  if  they  arrange  with  me  in  ad- 
vance, show  them  we  principal 
places  of  interest  in  Southern  Spain 
and  Morocco,  and  bring  them  back 
in  time  to  proceed  by  the  next 
steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those 
with  more  time  I  have  very  interest- 
ing trips  lasting  from  one  to  three 
months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the 
Editor,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 


JOSEPH  BUZAGLO 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly    mention    Busy   Man's   Magazine. 
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..    TEMAGAMI    ... 


A  Land  of  LaKes  and   IVivers 


A    PCERLtSS    RtGlON     FOR     THE    TOURIST.     CAMPER, 
CANOEIST.     ANGLER    AND     SPORTSMAN 


A  new  territory  accessible  by  rail  and  offering  the  best  fishing  and  shooting  in 
America.     Scenery  unexcelled,  HAY  FEVER  UNKNOWN,  magnificent  canoe  trips. 

Black  bass,  speckled  trout,  lake  trout,  wall  eyed  pike  in  abundance..  Moose,  deer^ 
bear,  partridge,  and  other  game  during  hunting  season. 

Handsomely  illustrated  book  telling  you  all  about  it  sent  free  on  application  to 

G.  ^W.  VAUX.  917   MercHants    Loan   and    Trust  Bxjiilding.  CHicago,    111. 

r.  P.  DWYER.   290    Broadway.   N.V. 

T.  H.  HANLEY.  300    ^WasHington    St..   Boston.     Mass. 

>V.  ROBINSON,  50C>    ParK    Building,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

J.  D.    McDonald,  Union    Station.  Toronto 


^W.  E.  DAVIS. 

Passenger    Traffio    Managei 

Montreal 


G.  T.  BELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  CEL  TicKet  Agent 

Montreal 


"NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA" 


WHERE    WILL    YOU    GO    THIS    SUMMER  ? 

If  you   desire   rest  and    recreation,   why    not    try 
"THE    RIVER    ST.  LAWRENCE    TRIP?" 

For  Rates  and  Folders  descriptive  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  Rapids,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Murray  Bay, 
Tadousac,  the  far  famed  Saguenay  River,  etc.,  apply 
to  any  Railway  or  Steamboat  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 


THOS.  HENRY 

Traffic  Manager 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


H.  FOSTER  CHAFFEE 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

is  a  feature  ot  magfazines  that  has  proved  a  big  success.  The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  purely  local. 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazinr has  a  wide  and  influential  circulation  throug^hout  Canada,  United  States  and 
England.  The  readers  ot  this  magazine  are  men  ot  affairs  ;  a  class  who  have  sufficient  means  to  enable 
them  to  satisfy  their  desires  as  well  as  their  needs.  For  Real  Estate.  Business  Opportunities,  Office  Sup- 
plies, Superior  Kousehold  Effects,  High  Grade  Help,  Educational,  Sale  and  Exchange,  Sporting  Goods  and 
Miscellaneous  Condensed  Advertising.  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  a  particularly  good  medium.  Con- 
densed advertising  will  be  accepted  at  4c.  per  word.  Copy  should  reach  offic  not  later  than  10th  of  month 
preceding  date  of  publication. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A  BEAUTIFUL  KODAK  and  complete  outfit;  and 
my  full  course  of  Amateur  Photography,  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  SS-OO.  Win  $50  00  in  picture 
contest.  Prof,  Lamme.  487  S  Albany  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111 


Or^  r\r\  complete.  Simple  Course  of  Shorthand  by 
^^^'^JyJ'  Mai!,  Pitman  System.  Failure  impossible. 
Success  guaranteed.  Pupils  assisted  to  positions.  Highest 
testimonials  from  graduates.  Guarantee  Correspondence 
School,  1300  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


DONAI.D     MIERAL.D 

Teacher  of  Piano 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Muslo  and  Westminster  College 


496  Spadina  Avenue 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


TYPEWRITERS  AS  GOOD  AS  EVER. 

Why  pay  $100  and  over  when  you  can  get  just  as  good 
for  ^3 ;  to  $65  ?  We  can  furnish  any  make  you  may  want. 
Have  bpen  used  just  enough  to  make  them  run  nicely. 
Model  Typewriter  Insp-cti  >n  Co.,  F.  Schoenthal.  late 
General  Auditor,  Domir  ion  C'  al  Co.,  Dominion  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.,  Prop.,  2')o  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Ma^s. 


Gel  Rich 


Oar  advertisement  may  seem  a  pop-gun  among  cannon, 
but  we  can  sell  you  a  Stock  at  ten  cents,  barked  by 
the  best  ground  and  people  in  Colorado,  ana  guaran- 
tee a  Dividend  in  1907— or  refund  your  money, 
Wbat  other  Conipanv  dare  do  it?    Partienlars  Free. 

MANHATTAN  FINANCE  COMPANY. 
Jersey  City,  -  New  Jersey. 


THE  BELL  AGENCY 

2018  Pine  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  U.S.A. 

Attends  to  anything   for  anybody.     All   letters 
promptly  answered. 

"INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT" 

is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  man  who  intends  to  invest  any 
money,  however  small,  who  has  money  invested  unprofit- 
ably,  and  hasn't  learned  the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  It 
demonstrates  the  Real  earning  power  of  money,  the  knowl- 
edge bankers  hide  from  the  masses ;  reveals  the  enormous 
profits  banlters  make,  and  shows  how  to  make  the  same 
profits;  explains  HOW  stupendous  fortunes  are  made  and 
WHY  they  are  made;  how  $1,000  grows  to  $22,000.  To 
introduce  mv  magazine,  write  me  NOW,  and  I'll  send  it 
SIX  MONTHS  FREE.  Editor  Gregory,  442-77  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TRAVEL 


^Qr  n  Leisurely,  Comprehen-  OQCH 
VvuU  sive  Tour  of  Europe.  v^OU 

(3H  mot  ths) 
Sailing  June  19th  on  SS.  Adriatic 

London  to  Naples.     Eight  Countrie>  Visited.      First-Ciass 
Throughout.     Exceptional  for  Ladies.      Limited  to  Six. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  KRAFT,  217  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


COACHING  THRU  BRITISH  ISLES 

.Send  for  Illustrated  Itinerary  with  map  giving 
ull  particulars  of  Jacobs'  ideal  1907  outing  tour,  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  Coacbing,  Portions  of  the  Conti 
nent  included.  Inclusive  cost  $180.00  up.  Charles 
W.  Jiicobs,  Tourist  Agent,  Rock  Valley,  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TORONTO  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

103  Bay  Street 

President:    Ven.  Archrleacon  Sweeny,   D.D. 

Hon.  Treas.  :  Coi.  John  I.  Davidson 

Everyone  is  requested  to  report  any  case 
of  cruelty  promptly,  so  that  it  may  be  investi- 
gated. Telephone  M.  1958.  Contributions 
for  the  work  earnestly  requested. 

DORA  SPEARS,  Secretary 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  fyle  of  Busy  Man's  Magazine, 
commencing  with  the  first  issue,  October, 
1905.  All  in  good  condition.  $2.50  will 
secure  these  for  you.     Address  : 

BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

10  Front  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Agents  Wanted 


We  want  a  reliable  representative  in  every  town  to  solicit  mbscriptions 
f.)r  our  magazine  A  v-ry  liberal  commissi^ni  will  be  given  to  those  send- 
ing us  satisfactory  references.  THE  BUSY  MAM'S  MAaAZINE,Toro..to 
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RUBBER     STAM  PS 


RELIABLE   FIRMS   USE  ONLY 


RUBBER 


SUPERIOR" 

S  STAMPS 


THE  SUPERIOR  MFG.  GO. 


124  YOIMGE  ST. 


TORONTO 


MVE  YOU  COT  OUR  06  CATALOGUE  ? 


B.  CAIRNS 

STEEL    STAMPS.    SEALS,    EMBOSSING   DIES,  CHECKS 

23  Adelaide  West,   Toronto 


BUCK'S  PATENT 
PNEUMATIC 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

ISTENCILS,  SEALS  Etc.    __  __  ^ ... 

Wholesale  &  Retail     (^Skl«^^ 
AGENTS  WANTED    CATALOGUE  FREE 

CANADA  STAMP  &  STENCIL  CO.  TORONTO 

C.  GRIPTON  &  CO.  Proprietors 


O- 


Phone  M.  1028. 


L.I-    &    CO., 

Leading  House  for 
SEALS,  STAMPS, 

Stencils,  Checks,  Badges, 
Die  Sinking,  Engraved  Signs,Etc 

84  ADELAIDE  ST.  W.,  TORONTO 


PRINTING 

PRICE  TICKETS,  Assorted  Prices,  Attractively 

Printed,  50c.  per  100. 

Also  a  full  line  of  WINDOW  CARDS. 

JOB  PRINTING  at  Loweot  Rates.     Samples  and 

Price  List  for  stamp. 

For  all  kinds  of 

PRINTING 

PHONE  MAIN  1931 

FRANK  H.  BARNARD,  Printer 

Chas.  W,  Keith 

246  Spadina  Ave.   Toronto             Phone  6357 

//  Col  borne  St.              .                                 Toronto 

M  ISCELL AN  EO  U  S 


F-OO 


IF  YOU  have  never  used  that  most 
famous    of    all     foot     remedies 

we  will  mall  you  4  powders,  also  a  sample  of 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


e:l.ivi 

CARPLE'S   CORN    OREAM 


STOTT   &   JURY, 


Bowmanvitle,  Ont. 


FREE   TO   THE  RUPTURED,      a  Quick  New  Cure 


I  have  made  new  and  important  discoveries  in 
the  cure  of  Rupture,  and  for  the  next  thirty  days 
will  giv«  every  ruptured  person  who  f  Hows  these 
directions  a  chance  to  try  this  remarkable  home 
CURE,  FREE.  Mark  on  the  picture  the  location 
of  your  Rupture,  answer  the  questions,  and  mail 
this  to 

DR   W.  S.  RICE,  95  Church  St. 
Block  2J1  Toronto,  Ont. 


Age Time  Ruptured 

Does  Rupture  pain  ? 

Do  you  wear  a  Truss  ? 

Name 


Address. 


/%^ 


Gray 
Hair 


RESTORED  to  its  original  color  by  the  use  of 

Dr.  Tremain*s  Natural  Hair  Restorative. 

This  preparation  will  restore  your  hair  to  its  former  color,  even 
though  it  has  been  gray  for  years.  It  will  not  injure  the  scalp,  as 
it  is  a  vegetable  compound  and  contains  no  grease  or  oil.  We  guar- 
antee it  in  every  case  or  money  refunded.  If  your  druggist  don't 
keep  it,  send  direct  to  us.  Price,  One  Dollar,  or  bvx  bottles  for 
Five,  express  prepaid. 

THE  TREMAIN  SUPPLY  CO. 

22   Buchanan   St.,  TORONTO 


most  reliable  junk  dealer  in  the  city,  king  of  the  waste  paper  business,  successor  to  W.  G.  Harris'  paper  trade,  buys 
waste  paper  of  all  grades  in  any  quantity,  alsD  rags,  metals,  ttc.  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  The  best  service 
guaranteed. 

CORNER  MAUD  AND  ADELAIDE   WEST,   TORONTO 

PHONE  MAIN  4693. 
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CLARK'S    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

Accommodating  800  students.      Located  in 

the  above  magnificent  John  D.   Rockefeller 

Building,  Main,  Huron   and   Pearl    Streets, 

BUFFALO,    NEW    YORK 


CLARK'S    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

Located  in  the  above  commodious  McKay  Block, 
Three  Entire  Floors  recently  engaged  to  meet 
the  demands  of  This  Rapidly  Growing  Institu- 
tion, 46,  48,  50   and  52   James    Street   North, 

HAMILTON,     ONTARIO 


if  superiority  appeals  to  you -you  will  patronize  Clark's.      For  Advertising  Specialties,  address 
C.  H.  CLARK,  President,  Either  Hamilton  or  Buffalo 
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Haver^al   College 

TORONTO 

Separate  Senior    and  Junior   Residential    and 

Day  Schools 


JIAKVUS  ST   T(DM<a)NT([D 


PREPARATION  FOR  MATRICULATION,  HAVERGAL  DIPLOMA,    EXAMINATIONS   IN    MUSIC   AND  ART 

RESIDENT   FRENCH   AND  GERMAN    MISTRESSES 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE   UNDER  TWO   RESIDENT    GRADUATES    OF  THE   BOSTON    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE    SCHOOL— WITH    SIX   DEPARTMENTS 

GROUNDS-RINK-SWIMMING  BATH 


Principal 


MISS  KNOX 
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Shorthand  in  30  Lessons 

(BY     MAIL) 

$300  Reward! 

will  be  given  by  us  to  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education, 
who  will  study  according  to  our  directions,  and  who  cannot   master  the 
Boyd's  Syllabio  Shorthand  in  30  Lessons. 

You  could  not  master  any  other  system  in  100  Lessons. 
Write  for  FREE  LESSON  to-day. 

The  Patterson  Correspondence  School 

307  Division  Street,  OTTAWA,  ONT. 

OK 

Bishop 

^^KSm 

-.^ 

Stracban 

j^^jKjIj^^B^R 

r 

itfiP^^'^    n 

School 

WYKEHAM    HALL 

"'  1^^ 

1      ' : 

W ' 

College   Street 

)^  ^     ^'^^^^^^■■:::;^0^fmmmmmm 

toronto 

stc^^^^^^^^Kt^t          i-^'-wl^^KKM 

- ■    ■  '            '".^^.iVl-Y 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

A  Church  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

FULL    MATRICULATION    COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN 

For  Calendar  apply  to   MISS     ACRES,  Ladx  Princ 

ipal 

-\    V 
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Scavengers  of  Education. 


One  of  America's  foremost  business  educators  said 
^^Business  Colleges  are  the  scavengers  of  education/'  mean- 
ing thereby  that,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  they 
attract  the  least  desirable  students. 

This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Kennedy 
School.  It  is  a  school  for  the  better  class  of  pupils;  a  school 
of  expert  stenographic  training;  a  school  which  does  what 
business  colleges  are  supposed  to  do. 

It  is  the  school  which,  in  eight  successive  contests,  has 
won  the  typewriting  championship  of  the  world;  the  school 
which  originated  the  world-famous  '^new  typewriting,"  the 
scientific  system  which  has  revolutionized  typewriter  opera- 
tion. 

Need  we  tell  you  more  about  the  Kennedy  School?  The 
Kennedy  School  needs  no  recommendation  but  its  own 
achievements.  It  does  need  young  people  with  brains,  and  the 
ability  and  ambition  to  "do  something,"  to  make  themselves 
worth  while.  If  you  are  in  that  class  it  can  make  your  services 
exceptionally  valuable. 

The  Kennedy  School  belongs  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
It  is  a  school  which  has  never  failed  to  *^make  good."  It  is 
the  only  school  good  enough  for  you  if  you  want  the  best.  The 
Summer  season  is  an  excellent  one  to  spend  with  us.  We 
have  some  interesting  literature.     Send  for  it. 


Kennedy  Shorthand  School 

9  Adelaide  Street  East, 
Toronto 
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3000 


Seven  Months  Stucl>^ 


RECOBI^o-dPADUATESop 

SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 


other  school  in  the  world  can  show  such  wonderful  re- 
sults as  those  which  have  attended  the  work  of  The 
Success  Shorthand  School  of  Chicago.  Presided  over 
by  expert  court  reporters — men  whose  ability  has  built  up  the 
greatest  shorthand  business  in  the  world — its  graduates  are 
expert  shorthand  writers  and  are  paid  the  princely  salaries 
earned  by  experts. 


ome 


uccessful   Graduates 


After    seven     months'    study^    and    with    no    previous 

knowledge  of  shorthand  Ghauncey  W.  Pitts  (Alton,  Ia.)» 

was  appointed  official  court  reporter  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 

District  of  that  state.      Another  graduate,  D.   M.  Kent 

(Colorado,  Tex.)  is  the  official  reporter  of  the  courts  in  his 

district,  and  in  a  single  month  did  a  business  of  $650.25. 

Miss    Carrie    A.   Hyde    (7   Erwin   Block,   Terre  Haute,  [Ind.)   is  the 

official  reporter  of  the  courts  in  that  district.     Our  graduates    include 

successful  commercial  stenographers,   private   secretaries  to  prominent 

statesmen,    railway    magnates,    bankers    and    millionaires.     They  are 

successful  because  they  are  taught  by  the  most  expert  court  reporters 

in  the  wrold. 


Taught  at  Home 


To  Stenographers: 

W.  L.  James  and  R.  F. 
Rose,  ot  this  institution,  edit 
and  publish  the  most  up-to- 
date,  instructive  and  inspir- 
ing shorthand  magazine  ever 
known.  Subscription  is  $2 
a  year.  Send  25  cents  for 
three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion. Address,  THE  SHORT- 
HAND WRITER,  79  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


You  can  learn  this  expert  shorthand  at  your  home,  the  same  these 
people  have  done,  and  obtain  the  emoluments  paid  to  those  who  are 
really  expert. 

If  you  are  a  beginner,  you  will  find  this  course  the  simplest,  short- 
est and  the  most  easily  read  ot  any  shorthand  taught.  We  teach 
correct  shorthand  from  the  beginning  and  absolutely  guarantee  our 
instruction. 

If  you  are  a  stenographer,  we  will  perfect  you  so  that  you  can  write 
the  same  shorthand  with  which  the  experts  have  succeeded.  No 
matter  what  system  you  write,  we  guarantee  our  instruction,  giving  our 
written  agreement  to  return  money  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 

Write  today  for  our  elegant  forty-eight  page  catalogue,  and  copy 
of  agreement  given  accepted  pupils.  If  you  are  a  stenographer,  state 
system  used  and  experience.     Address, 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

Suite  124,    79  Clark  street,    Chicago,  111. 


The  School  That  Graduates  Expert  Stenographers. 
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HIS 


? 


MARK 


H  igh  G  rade 
Printing 

from  the  conception  of  the 
idea  to  the  finished  job — we 
are  now  ready  to  produce  in 

our  NEW  PRINTING 
DEPARTMENT 

With  everything  new — 

NEW  MANAGER— 
from  New  York  City,  full  of 
the  ideas  and  methods  of  the 
best  printers,  advertisers  and 
publishers  of  the  States — 

NEW  PRESSES— the 
latest  products  of  the  press 
makers — 

NEW  TYPE— the 
best  faces  selected  from  the 
stocks  of  leading  foundries 
and  a 

NEW  RESOLVE— to 
make  every  job  a  credit  to 
us  and  to  you — we  ask  for  a 
chance  to  figure,  furnish  lay- 
outs, dummies,  schemes  and 
designs  for  anything  from 
a  letterhead  to  a  catalog — 

If    you    want 

''printing   t  h  a  t's 
d  i  f f e  rent" 

let    us    hear    from    you 


MACLEAN 

PUBLISHING 
CO  LTD 

John     Bayne    MacLean 
President 

10  Front  St  East     Toronto 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

LONDON  ENG 

PRINTING    DEPT 

Charles    Edward    Peabody 
Manager 


Have  you  noticed  the  handsomely  designed 
covers  of  magazines,  and  of  recent  books  and 
catalogues?  Have  you  ever  been  impressed 
with  the  drawings  and  designs  found  in  our  leading 
newspapers?  Hkve  you  been  attracted  by  the 
cartoons  and  caricatures  of  our  daily  papers? 
Have  you  ever  wondered  at  the  beautiful  designs 
in  recent  wall  papers,  tapestries,  carpets,  furniture 
and  all  manufactured  articles. 

This  is  practical  art.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  illustrator.  This  is  the  work  for 
which  there  is  an  unlimited  demand,  and 
for  Iwhich  big  prices  and  salaries  are  paid. 
This  is  the  special  work  which  we  are  teach- 
ing to  hundreds  of  people  the  world  over 
with  entire  success.  ^^ 

Our  students  earn  good  money  while  studying, 
often  making  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  week; 
and  when  competent  they  can  earn  from  $20  per 
week  upward.  Just  placed  two  students.  Only 
spare  time  evenings  is  necessary.  A  few  months 
will  fit  you.  You  learn  at  home.  Write  to-day  for 
our  FREE  booklet.      It  tells  you  all  about  it. 

OUR  OTHER  COURSES. 


Clip  out  this  coupon,  mark  ar 
and  send  to  us. 


y  course  you  wsnt 


Higher  Accounting 

Chartered  Accountancy 

Commercial  Specialists 

Bookkeeping 

Stenography 

Penmanship 

Advertisement  Writing 

Illustrating 

Designing 

Journalism 

Short  Story  Writing 

CQ 

Photography 

CO 

Matriculation  (any  Univ.) 

a 

T3 

Teachers'  Exams  (any  grade) 

b 

Commercial  French 

o3 

-^3 

French 

;z 

<t1 

German 

The  Shaw  Correspondence  School 

393  Yon^e  St.,  Toronto 
W.  H.  SHAW,  President 
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Tbe  Gcrbard  Hcintzman 


ORAND   and    tPRICtlT 

PIANOS 


CANADA'S  FINEST  INSTRUMENTS. 
A  REPUTATION  GAINED  THROUGH 
HONEST  MERIT. 


Gerhard  Heintzman,  Limited 


Hamilton  Salesrooms : 

127  King  Street  Bast 


97  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO 


THE    CONTINUOUS    CHALLENGE. 
Jimmy. — "  Aw,   no  wonder  you   kin  lick  me— yer  two  years  older  'n   me." 
Mickey.— "Weil,  come  round  when  yer  as  old  as  me  an'  I'll  lick  yer  den,  too."— Judge. 
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COBALT 

IMMENSE  PROFITS  can  now  be  made  by  purchasing  COBALT  STOCKS  at  present  prices. 

WE  HAVE  OUR  OWN  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  COBALT,  who  daily  informs  us  of  the 
movements  of  the  different  enterprises.  We  have  no  particular  interests  to  exploit,  and 
such  information  as  we  are  possessed  of,  is  at  the  disposal  of  our  clients. 

WE  ARE  BROKERS  ONLY,  buying  and  selling  stocks  on  the  TORONTO  MINING  EX- 
CHANGE and  NEW  YORK  CURB  on  a  commission  basis. 

OUR  WEEKLY  NEWS  LETTER  gives  reliable  and  up-to-date  particulars  concerning  COBALT 
STOCKS,  and  is  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Our  up-to-date  book  on  the  history  of  Cobalt,  also  map  showing  location  of  different 
mines,  will   be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

WRITE.  WIRE  OR  PHONE  WHEN  BUYING  OR  SELLING  COBALT  STOCKS. 

INVESTORS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  umited 

Phone  6216.                                                             Telegraphic  Address  :    ''Mintrial"  Winnipeg 

307  Kennedy  Buildings,  Opposite  Eaton's                            dept.  "A' 

Real  Estate  is  the  basis  of  all  values,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Financial  System,  the  highest 
known  type  of  security.— Russell  Sage. 


Western  Farm         /    ^ 


Winnipeg  City 
Property 


Cable  Address : 

"MINTRIAL' 
WINNIPEG 


^^ 


>^# 


&^^ 


# 


^^^ 


We  own 
and  control 
over  200,000 
acres  of  the  finest 
wild   lands  in  Western 
Canada.      We  have  also  a 
fine  list  of  improved  farms.     If 
interested   in  Winnipeg   City    pro- 
perty, write  us. 
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X 

'^tj^   QUEEN 


OF  THE 
CAMP 


....jc^ 


SENORITA 


Dandy  Den  Pictures 

4  in  Brilliant  Colors  50C. 

SIZE,  9x12 

Dainty  and  attractive  reproductions  by  the  most  popular 
Poster  artist  in  the  U.S. 

Here  is  a  girl  after  your  own  heart,  pretty  of  face  and  hand- 
some of  form,  lovable,  daring  and  with  the  style  that  has  made 
the  American  girl  the  queen  of  the  earth.  We  have  selected  a 
complete  set  of  eight  of  these  superb  creations  and  reproduced 
them  in  exact  duplicates  of  the  originals.  They  are  printed  o.n 
finest  enameled  art  paper,  size,  9x12,  and  reach  you  ready 
for  the  walls  of  your  den  or  library. 

We  send  this  set  of  four  PREPAID,  together  with  50 
miniature  illustrations  from  our  immense  list  of  beautiful  and 
attractive  den  pictures,  ideal  heads,  and  the  S'  JSS> 

Most  Exquisite  Portrayals 
of  ''Woman  Beautiful " 

Ever  Shown  In  Ono  Collection 

for  only  50c.  coin,  M.  O.  or  stamps.  Or  send  us  $1.00  for  the 
full  set  of  eight  poster  girls,  illustrations,  etc.,  and  we  will 
enter  your  name  on  our  regular  monthly  mailing  list.  Send 
at  once.    Tcday.    Money  back  It  not  satisfied. 

GORDON  ART  CO. 

1209  Foster  Ave.    Den  Dept.    Chicago,  U.S.A. 

£7066 Order  the  full  set  of  eight  at  once  and  we  will 

■  ■■^^  include  absolutely  free  and  complimentary  a 
dainty  drawing  by  Ramsey,  size,  9x  12,  entitled  "The 
Summer  Engagement." 


THE 
HUNTRESS 


REPRESENTATIVE    WANTED 

at  once,  for 

The  Busy  Man's  Magazine 

We  do  not  want  a  salesman  who  is  simply  an  order-taker. 
WE  WANT  A  LIVE,  ENERGETIC,  RED-BLOODED  sales- 
man who  is  prepared  to  CREATE  and  to  get  business  in  his 
territory,  who  will  work  with  a  vim  and  determination  that 
carries  with  it — as  it  always  will— pleasing  and  satisfactory 
results  to  his  own  pocket  and  to  our  circulation. 

THE  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE— what  arguments  even 
the  name  places  in  the  mouth  ot  the  wide-awake  salesman. 
The  magazine  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to  the  reader,  it  places 
the  best  magazine  literature  in  his  hands  at  low  cost.  It  saves 
the  reader's  money — dollars — and  it  saves  his  time — which  is  a 
busy  business  man's  most  valuable  asset.  Besides,  it  is  Canadian. 
As  our  salesmen — YOU  will  be  building  a  business  for  your- 
self—we will  help  you.  In  the  meantime  you  will  earn  a  very 
satisfactory  income  for  good  work.  Oae  magazine  man,  inexperienced  when  he  started,  earned 
$2,000  last  year. 

Write  us  to-day  for  our  plan  of  assisting  you  as  our  representative,  and  learn  how  we  will 
help  you  build  up  a  business  of  your  own.  £iji 

Remember  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  for  Busy  Men; 
Remember— write  to-day^  giving  us  full  particulars. 

10  FrontfStreet  East 


BUSY 

MAN'S 

MAGAZINE 


Containing'  the  choicest  and  r.^ost 
entertaining  articles  and  short 
stories  appearing'  in  the  current 
numbers  of  the  leading' magazines 
of  the  world,  carefully  selected 
and  convenientlx  reproduced  t 
also  lists  of  all  the  remaining  arti- 
cles of  interest  in  the  periodicals 
of  the  month. 


THE  MACLEAN  PUSLISHINC  COMPANY. 


The  Busy  Man's  Magazine, 


TORONTO 
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Ask  Your  Stationer 


FOR 


HOLUND  LINEN 
PAPERS 

THEY  APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOST   REFINED  TASTE 


200  Customers'  Numbers 
at  Your  Fingers'  End 

Ready  for  instant  reference,  yet  concealed  from 
curious  eyes.     Not  a  second  lost   in   securing 
the  number    you  want  ,if  yous    telephone   is 

lAatomatic  Telephone  Card 'Index 

Saves  many  minutes  each  day  of  valuable  time. 
Made  of  aluminum.     Contains  space   for  200 
names,  alphabetically   arranged.     Simply  pull 
down  the  card  you  want    (see   illustration),  ob- 
tain  the  number  and  let  go.    The  card  returns 
automatically.    Price,  prepaid,  60  cents.    Attractive 
and  appropriate  as  an  ad.  of  your  firm  to  cus- 
tomers.   In   quantity  lots  we   print    name  and 
business  on  one  or  both  sides.         £,       —  — 

__           t    JVrite  for  special  prices^  ' 
'""UTIOA  ALUMINUM  AND  NOVELTY  WORKS, 
350  Bleeker  Street,  Utioa.  N.Y. 

Cuckoo 


$i.oo 

Puts   this 

Beautiful 

Common-Sense 

Cuclroo  C/oclr 

in  Your  Home 


The  works  of  this  magnificent 
cuckoo  clock  are  made  in  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  factories 
in  Germany,  of  the  best  tempered 
steel  and  brass.  J'hey  are  perfect- 
ly finished  and  adjusted,  which 
warrant  our  absolutely  guarantee- 
ing them  as  perfect  time  keepers, 
if  properly  used.  Every  clock  is 
run  and  carefully  tested  before  it 
is  sent  out. 


Cuckoo 


Nearly 

Two  Feet  High, 

14  Inches  Wide, 

In  Solid 

Walnut  Case 

The  exquisite  carving  makes  a 
clock  of  rare  beauty.  The  grace 
of  the  lines  and  figure?  are  carved 
by  hand;  they  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  machinery— the  figures  are  ex- 
tremely life-like. 

Mail  us  SI. 00  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you.  Afterwards  you  pay  $1.00 
a  month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
plete-*  the  payments  on  both  clock 
and  the  magazine :  and  mind  you, 
the  clock  will  have  been  in  your 
possession  from  the  time  of  the 
first  small  payment 


THE  COMMON-SENSE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is  back  of  this  offer— everything  is  as  we 
represent  it  to  be.  Our  object  in  giving  you  this  splendid  bargain  is  lo  secure  subscribers  for 
COMMON- "^ENSE,  the  magazine  ♦^hat  helps  its  readers  to  greater  success.  If  you  are  already  a 
subscriber,  extend  your  subscription  or  secure  some  one  else's  subscription   and  you  get  th«  clock. 

Address       COMMON-SENSE     PUBLISHING    CO,, 

Dept.  284  88  Wabash  Ave.,    Chicago 
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There's  One  strong  fact  every 
consumer  should  remember 
when  buying  food  products: — 

The  standing  and  reputation  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  bought. 

The  manufacturers  of 


"Crown" 


brand 


Table  Syrup 

have  for  nearly  fifty  years  held  the  confidence 
of  the  consumer  throughout  Canada. 


"Crown"  brand  Table 

1  Syrup 

is  Pure, 
Rich, 

That's  the 

Healthful, 

Story  in 

Delicious, 
Nourishing. 

a  Few  Words. 

Edwardsburg  Starch  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
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FEARMAN'S 


English 

Breakfast 

Bacon 


is  the  very  best 
breakfast  that  you 
can  have.  Try  it. 
Your  grocer  will  get 
it  for  you,  if  not, 
we  will. 


F.  W.  FEARMAN  CO., 

UNITED 

HAMILTON 


Try 


IVIAJ£3iri< 

it  will  help  you  houseclean 


IVIaae       in      Canacl 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


UPTON'S  ORANGE 

MARMALADE 


is  the  one  preserve  that  a  man  never 
tires  of.  Try  it  and  you  will  find 
that  the  more  you  eat  it  the  better  you 
will  like  it. 


Insist  on  Having  Upton's 
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RADIATOR  lUBtf 


THERE  ARE 
MANY 

"Good  Choer" 
Furnaces 


in  use,  but  you  will  not  find  a 
single  one  which  is  not  giving 
every  satisfaction. 

If  you  are  interested,  write 
us  for  booklet,  or  see  your  local 
dealer — he  can  supply  you. 

The  James  Stewart  Mfg.  Go. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT.      ^"^'™ 

Western  Branch,    -    WINNIPEG,  Man, 


^  M^W  BW^g  ^^S^S^, 


kl  A  thousand  women  say  that  the 

Perfect  Idea  Range 

is  just  as  near  perfection  as  it 
is   possible   to    make  a   range 

OUR 

PATENT  ELECTRIC  SLIDING 
OVEN  TRAY 

makes  cooking  a  pleasant  art. 
Write  for  interesting  facts. 

Guelpli  Stove  Co.' 

CUELPH,  ONT.       '■imitecl 
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Designers 
9^(Atajlogs, 
Booklets, 
Pamphlets, 
bce)k@vers, 
Dies,Steel 

RATEaWOOD 
CTSXTCfflNGS. 


TELEPHONE  ^  MAIN  3489 
216  ADELAIDE  ST  W  TORONTO 


WHAT  PRESS  CLIPPINGS  MEAN  TO  YOU 

Press  clipping  information  is  information  you  can 
obtain  in  no  other  way.  As  a  business  aid,  Press 
Clippings  will  place  before  you  every  scrap  of 
news  printed  in  the  country  pertaining  to  your 
business.  They  will  show  you  every  possible 
market,  big  and  little,  for  your  goods,  openings  that 
you  would  never  even  hear  about  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  they  give  jou  this  information  while  it 
is  fresh  and  valuable. 

If  you  have  a  hobby  or  wish  information  upon 
any  subject  or  topic,  press  clippings  will  give  you 
all  the  current  information  printed  on  the  subject. 

The  cost  for  any  purpose  is  usually  but  a  few 
cents  a  day.     The 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU, 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  Canada,  reads 
and  clips  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  published 
in  the  Dominion  each  month,  and  even  if  you  are 
now  a  subscriber  to  some  other  clipping  bureau,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  our  superior  service. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  about  Press  Clippings,  and 
ask  about  information  which  supplies  material  for 
addresses,  essays,  lectures  and  debates,  and  com- 
plete and  reliable  information  upon  any  subject  at  a 
reasonable  cost.     Address 

!3  CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

10  Front  Street  East,  TODOHTO 


Down 
Draft 
Furnaces 


The  name  Down  Draft  instantly  sug- 
gests something  new  in  furnace  con- 
struction. 

The  only  furnace  with  this  advanced 
principle. 

The  most  economical,  practical  and 
scientific  device  for  burning  Hard  Coal, 
Soft  Coal,  Wood  or  any  other  kind  of 
fuel. 

It  reduces  the  fuel  bill  15  to  25  per 
cent. 

Send  for  ourcatalogue.  Ittellsyou  all. 


THE 

Down  Draft  Furnace  Go. 

Limited 

GALT,  ONTARIO,'. CANADA 
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Barber  Chairs 
Mirror  Cases 


sv     Specialty  Cabinets 

Library  and  Office 
Chairs 


interior    Wood    Woric 
Bent  Steel  Rod  Furniture 


SEND     YOUR      PLANS      AND      SPECIFI- 
CATIONS     AND     GET     QUOTATIONS 


THE   CLARK   MFG.   COMPANY,   Limited 

GRAVENHURST       -       -       CANADA 


BOOKS  FOR  BUSINESS  WEN 

Business  Short  Cuts 

This  book  is  full   of  "  wrinkles  "  as  to  the  shortest  way  of  carrying 
out  your  office  duties.       Over  one  hundred   different  subjects  are 
treated  upon— any  one  of  them  will  show  you  how  to  simplify  detail 
work.    Articles  on 

Lightning  Addition                               A  Quick  System  ot  Filling  Orders 
Rules  for  Locating  Errors  In  Trial             Figuring  Percentages 

Balances                                  A  Card  System  for  the  Memory 
Some  Arithmetical  Oddities                     Distributing  Letters 
A  Quick  Collecting  System                      Time  Savers  for  the  Office  Man 
Handling  Orders                                   PERPETUAL  INVENTORIES 

and  numerous  other  subjects 

"  Slaort  Cuts  "  is  full  of  sound,  practical  advice  to  the  man  anxious 
to  save  time — and  therefore  accomplish  more  work.     It  will  prove  an 
eye-opener  to  you — you  will  marvel  at  the  easy  solution  to  seemingly 
difficult  questions. 

Send  To-day.         Price,  post  paid,  $1.00 

The  /VlacLean  Publishing,  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal        Toronto        Winnipeg 

^^^ 
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The  No.  12  Visible  Hammond 

is  the  most  up-to-date  typewriter  on  the  market. 
Its  automatic  features  alone  place  it  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  competitors.  WHY  ?  Its 
construction  is  such  that  uniformity  of  impression 
and  perfect  alignment — two  essential  features — are 
always  ensured,  and,  is  something  the  other 
makes  of  machines  have  not,  and  can't  get. 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co. 


30  Adelaide  Street  West 
TORONTO 


183  St.   James   Street 
MONTREAL 
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YOU    CAN'T    LOSE! 

When    remitting    by    mail 
if  you    use 

DOMINION    EXPRESS 

MONEY    ORDERS 


Cheapest  Most  Convenient  ilbsolutely  Safe 

©  Foreign  Cheques  Cable  Transfers 

Payable  in  Sterling,  Marks,  Francs,  Etc. 
At  Lowest  Rates. 

Are  You  Going  Abroad  ?     Take  our  travelers'  cheques  with 

you.      Better  than  Letters  of  Credit.     No  discount.     No  trouble  to  cash  them. 
Positively  the  best  method  of  carrying  funds  ever  devised.     Payable  everywhere. 


Main  Office,  48  Yonge  St. 


Branches  Jn  all  parts  of  the  city. 


^^^ 


^A- 


y 


A  GREAT  SAVING. 


The  Kid.— Aw,  wat  yer  givin'  us  !     Dem  suspenders  is  miles  too  big  f  me. 

The  Merchant  Prince.— Sh-h-h  !      Mit  dese  suspenders  you  can   pull   up  your  pants  so^high  dot 
you  von't  never  needt  any  coat.— Puck. 
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Underwood 

If  you  use  a  typewriter,  use  the  best ;  It  is 
economy— economy  of  time,  of  money,  of  labor. 

The  Underwood  is  the  best  typewriter.  That  is 
a  claim  made  for  every  typewriter,  but  the  Under- 
wood has  the  advantage  of  being  able  ^to  "deliver 
the  goods." 

It  has  won  the  Championship  of  the  world  in 
eight  successive  contests.     Here  is  the  list : 

Chicag^o,  March,  1906,  3  events. 
New  York,  Nov.,  1906,  2  events. 
Chicago,  March,  1907,  2  events. 
Boston,    March,    1907,  1    event. 

If  you  use  a  typewriter,  use  the  best. 


United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd. 

Adelaide  Street  East 
Toronto 

And  in  all  the  principal  cities 
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White  Opalite  Glass  Tile 

The  only  Sanitary,  Non-Grazing,  Weather-Proof,  Light- 
Reflecting   and    Non-Absorbent  Tile  on   the  Market. 


Complete  with 
Corners,  Mould- 
ings and  Cove 
Base.     . 


Estimates 

and 
Samples 
Supplied. 


The  Cleanest 
and  best  Material 
for  Wall  Protec- 
tion  


Used   in    Vestibules,    Halls, 

Lavatories,  Bathrooms, 
Operating  Rooms,   Kitchens. 


One  of  Our  Latest  Store  Fronts 


LUXFER   PRISM  CO,,    ^'^'™ 


100  King  Street  West, 


TORONTO 
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VERTlCAIv 
FILE 


■yHE  biggest  selling  article  in  the  finest  line 
of  filing  appliances  ever  manufactured— 
and  why  ?  Because,  our  open-back  drawer  con- 
struction (see  cut  below)  affords  96  inches  of 
available  filing  space— in  each  4-drawer  cabinet— 
or  20  %  more  than  any  other  vertical  file,  ac- 
commodating 23,500  letters— because  the  Macey 
is  incomparably  superior  in  construction,  utility, 
material  and  finish,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
because  we  give  you  more  for  your  money  than 
you  can  get  elsewhere. 


No.  4-UL,  $28. OO 

\A/E  carry  the  largest  and  best  assorted  stock  of  Office  Desks,  Chairs, 
^^  Settees,  Hat  Racks  and  Filing  Cabinets,  in  Oak  and  Mahogany,  in 
the  Dominion.  Send  for  cuts  and  prices  of  our  ''  Adams  Special  "  line  of 
Roll  and  Flat  Top  Desks— the  biggest  values  ever  offered  in  office  furniture. 
A  large,  handsome  illustrated  catalog  of  Macey  Filing  Cabinets  free 
for  the  asking. 


TKe  Adams  Fxirnitvire  Co. 


CITY    HALL    SQUARE 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


Limited 
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REQUISITION   ORDER 


SYSTEM 


A  GOOD  Purchase 
Order  System  is  a 
real  necessity  to  every 
business  where  goods  are 
purchased  on  'a  large 
scale.  Our  requisition 
order  system  is  ingenious 
and  simple.  It  saves 
time  and  labor  and  pre- 
vents mistakes. 


WHAT   IT    DOES    FOR    YOU: 


All  orders,  whether  given  to  a 
visiting  salesman,  or  sent  by  mail, 
of  uniform  size. 

Perpetual  separation  of  "Filled" 
from  "  Unfilled  "  orders. 

No  going  through  dead  matter 
to  find  the  live. 

All  orders  filed  alphabetically  by 
purchasee. 

Discourages  substitutions. 

Direct  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular order,  no  matter  how  many 
orders  purchasee  is  executing. 


Makes  buyer  Independent  of 
invoices. 

Prevents  "  padding  "  of  orders. 

Immediate  identification  of  all 
boxes,  barrels,  crates,  etc.,  on 
arrival. 

Advises  Receiving  Clerk  without 
showing  quantities  or  prices. 

Insures  Accurate  Count  by  Re- 
ceiving Department. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  AND  PRICES. 

The  Copeland-Ghatterson  Co.,  Limited 


Works:   BRAMPTON,   ONT. 


General  Offices  :   TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Do  Your  Books  Show 

You? 


Supposing  Smith   or  Jones   comes   in   when    your    book- 
keeper is  away  to  lunch. 

Can  you  open  your  books  off-hand  and  put  your  fmger  on 
the  item  you  want  to  know  about  ? 

If  you  can't  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  system  you 


use. 


You  should   be  able  to  fmd  an  account  in  your  books  as 
rapidly  as  your  book-keeper. 

Your  book-keeper  merely  keeps  your  books  for  you. 

^^^^BHwhat  good  are  your  books  to  you  If  they  won't  show 
j^^^H?glance  where  you  stand  ? 

^^^^■ess  Systems  show  you  where  you  stand. 

Business  Systems  always  mean  an  early  monthly  report. 

Business  Systems  mean  simplicity,  dispatch,  accuracy  and 
satisfaction. 


Your  request  will  bring  detailed  information  by  return  mail. 

Address : 


9US  Iff  ESS 

STSXElfS 

Q4  SPADINA     AVi:.. 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


V 


JUNE 


BUSY 

MAN'S 

MAGAZINE 


The  Cream  of  the  World's  Magazines 

Reproduced  for  Busy  Men 

and  Women 


T\VO  DOLLARS  ^|W^^  TWENTY  CBHTBA  OOPY 
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THE  m^K^N    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,   LIMITED 
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WatermarisdwFountaLin  Pen 


The    pen  with       ''<^^>^      the        Clip   -  Ce^p 
IN   PROCESS    OF   MANUFACTURE- 
AT  THE.  ^AME,STOWN    E^XPOSITION 


C«UDfi 

RU8»E» 


:coiD 


WteCiAHtES  ®JTME  "f'^  HEHB 


YOU   will  find  entertainment  and   instruction   by  visiting  our  booth  at  the 
JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION,  and  seeing  us  manufacture  the  best  fountain  pen 
in  the  world.     Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  pen  will  hold  a  new  interest  for 
you  when  you  understand  how  the  vulcanized  rubber  and  solid  gold  from  which 
it  is  made  are  moulded  and  shaped  to  make  your  writing  easy.     Look  for  us  at 

Booth  No.  1,  Interior  Court 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building 

When  you  pay  us  a  visit  we  will  present  you  with  a  very  dainty  and  useful  celluloid  bool^^mark 
souvenir,  one  which  will  not  only  l^eep  your  place  wi:en  you  are  reading,  but  which  will  also  remind  you 
to  keep  in  a  convenient  place  the  world's  best  fountain  pen.     This  souvenir  will  also  be  mailed  free  on 


request. 


L.  E.  Waterman  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 


136  ST.  JAIVIES   STREET,   MONTREAL 
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Not  one  place,  nor  one  country 


BUT  THREE  CONTINENTS 

testify  to  the  reliability,  simplicity  and  durability  of  RUSSELL  MOTOR  CARS. 

In  Europe,  in   Australia   and  in 

America 

on  all  sides,  Russell    Renowned   Reliability   has   become  a   bye-word. 
And   this  is  the  car  made   here,  in   this  country,   at  your  own   door. 


THE    RUSSELL        Bullt   for   Canadian  roads   on   Canadian   honor, 
=        embodies    the     latest    features    of     automobile 
excellence. 
Metal-to-metal  disc  clutch.  -  -  -  Shaft  drive. 

Selective  sliding  gear  transmission.  -  Engine  under  bonnet. 

Powerful  double  set  of  brakes  on  rear  wheels. 
Nickel  steel  in  all  gears  and  shafts. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Book  of  Letters. 

Model  D.     18  H. P.,  2-cylinder  Light  Touring  Car, $1600  00 

Model  E.     25  H.P.  4-cylinder  Touring  Car, 2500  00 

Model  F.     40  H.P.  4-cylinder  Touring  Car,  3750  00 

Tlie  Canada  Cycle  aad  Motor  Co.  u-..  """"cV™"' 

Branches:     Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Melbourne,  (Aust.) 
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Inside  With  the  Publishers 


According  to  the  change  in  the  postal 
regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  United  States  periodicals  into  Can- 
ada, which  came  into  effect  on  May  7, 
the  postage  rate  on  these  publications 
will  be  quadrupled.  The  publishers  of 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  do  not 
wish  any  handicap  to  be  placed  on  the 
circulation  of  reputable  United  States 
periodicals  in  Canada.  The  United 
States  is  dealing  with  many  grave 
problems  in  politics,  finance  and  busi- 
ness which  are  confronting,  or  will 
sometime  confront  the  Dominion,  and 
it  is  through  these  publications  that 
our  Canadian  people  would  learn  how 
these  problems  are  approached  and 
handled  across  the  line. 


The  April  number  of  the  magazine 
appeared  in  new  form.  By  increasing 
it^  to  the  standard  size  a  considerable 
addition  was  made  to  the  reading  mat- 
ter. We  have  received  during  the 
past  two  months  many  letters  compli- 
menting us  on  the  change  made  and 
the  steady  improvement  which  has 
taken  place.  About  eighteen  months 
ago  The  Busy  Man's  was  first  brought 
before  the  public,  which  was  not  slow 
to  recognize  that  the  basic  idea  of  the 
magazine  was  sterling.  Possibly  there 
were  a  few^  who  were  dubious  as  to 


its  future ;  if  so,  their  apprehensions 
were  soon  dispelled.  The  magazine 
has  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage;  its  success  is  already  assured. 


In  the  last  issue  a  change  was  in- 
troduced in  the  department,  other  con- 
tents of  current  magazines.  Instead 
of  placing  them  under  the  name  of 
the  magazines  in  which  they  appear 
these  articles  are  now  classified  under 
the  headings  of  Character  Sketches, 
Business,  Fiction,  etc.  In  addition  to 
the  article  is  given  the  name  of  the 
writer  and  the  pediodical  in  which  it 
is  found.  By  instituting  this  change 
the  publication  will  be  more  truly  a 
busy  man's,  magazine.  Lovers  of  any 
class  of  articles  are  enabled  to  see 
what  the  magazines  of  the  month  con- 
tain in  their  line,  without  being  forced 
to  go  through  the  entire  contents  of 
the  numerous  periodicals. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a 
request  for  manuscripts  giving  the  life 
stories  of  successful  Canadians  or 
the  development  of  business  institu- 
tions in  Canada.  Our  editorial  de- 
partment is  in  quest  of  articles  of  this 
nature  and  liberal  payment  is  made  for 
accepted  manuscripts. 
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A  NEW  BROWNIE 


PICTURES  2^x4^    INCHES 

This  new  Brownie  Camera  loads  in  daylight 
for  6  or  12  exposures,  has  fine  meniscus  lens, 
Eastman  Rotary  shutter  that  is  always  set,  three 
stops,  two  finders,  two  tripod  sockets  and  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  snap  shots  or  time  exposures. 
Well  made  in  every  detail. 

All  Dealers. 

CANADIAN    KODAK<[CO.,  Limited 

Catalogues  of  Kodaks  and 
Brownies  at  the  dealers,  Toronto,  Can. 

or  by  mail. 


Designers 

9^@IALOGS, 

Booklets, 
Pamphlets, 
Book  ©VERS, 
Dies,Steel 

PLArES,WOOD 
CrS,ETCfflNGS. 


ENGRAVING  CO 


TELEPHONE  ^  MAIN  3489 
216  ADELAIDE  ST  W  TORONTO 


THE 

Best  Offer 

ever  made  in  the  Fountain  Pen 
line. 

H.  B.  Smith 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

While  easily  worth  three  times 

25 

post- 
paid 


$1. 


price, 
we  still 
con- 
tinue 
to 
charge  but  $1.25  each. 


This  Fountain  Pen  is  fitted 
with  a  No.  3-1 4K  solid  gold 
pen,  the  Holder  made  from  the 
finest  quality  of  hard  rubber. 
Both  are  fully  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back  in  10  days 
after  you  test  it. 

We  guarantee  this  Pen  to 
be  worth  $3.50;  and,  just 
THINK,  you  can  have  it  for 
$1.25  each.  Every  Pen  the 
sanie|;size  as  cut. 

With  every  order  for  Pen  we 
will  give  you  Free  one  Safety 
Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil 
Holder.  We  also  make  the 
best  Self-Filling  and  Self  Clean- 
ing Fountain  Pen  on  the 
Market.  Write  for  prices. 
Send  us  at  once  $1.25  and  get 
this  Fountain  Pen  and  Pen  and 
Pencil  Holder  Free. 


H.  B.  Smith  Pen  Co. 

25  Mill  Street 
JANESVILLE,  WIS.,  II.S.A. 
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LIFE    STORIES    OF     SUCCESSFUL  PEOPLE 

Page 

Frank   A   Munsey  -        -        -        -  ..-        -        -         -      -         -        -        30 

The  success  achieved  by  a  man  who  is  not  to  be  frightened  by  failures. 

The  Fighting  Blood  of  Eva  Booth        -        -        .        .    By  Hugh  C.  Weir      132 

A  girl  who  commands  an  army. 

POLITICAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS. 
The  Hindu  Invasion By  Fred  Lockley        53 

Another  immigration  problem  which  faces  the  New  World. 

Women's   Suffrage -        -    By  E.  Maud  Simon      104 

The  movement  which  is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  England  has  many 
features  of  interest  to  the  women  of  America. 

ENTERTAINING  SHORT  STORIES. 
The  Copper  Bonds By  Melville  Davisson  Post        17 

One  instance  of  the  law  defeating  capital. 

The   Exile   of   Drussilla By  Chris.  Sewell        28 

In    which    the    maxim  "Look   before  you   leap"    failed    to    receive    proper 
attention. 

A  Matter  of  Form         .        -        .        -  -         -    By  Bruno  Lessing        45 

1  he  case  of  Jew  meeting  Jew,  and  how  the  tug-of-war  resulted. 

"Napoleon    the    Scoundrel"  -         -       -        -        -       By  Pierre  Mille        73 

A  well-written  story  of  French  army  life. 

William  the  Goat By    F.    Walworth    Brown         83 

The  sufferings  of  an  obliging  man,  and  how  he  was  rewarded. 

An  Intervention  at  Providence        -        -      -        -    By  Gilbert  P.  Coleman      121 

The  tale  of  a  meeting  by  chance. 

How  Olaf  the  Son  of  Olaf  Administered  Justice 129 

The  story  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Under  Suspicion By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting        92 

A  mysterious  daily   shortage   in-  the  paying-teller's  books,   and  how  it  was 
accounted  for. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 
The  Use  of  Forest  Reserves         -        -       -  -    By    E.    A.    Sterling        41 

What  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  a 
subject  which  should  be  of  interest  to  every  Canadian. 

Economy  in  Smoke  Abatement        -        -         -         -     By    A.    S.    Atkinson        49 

How  smoke  prevention  affects  the  manufacturer. 

The  Future  of  the  Steel  Trade        -        -      -        -    By  Herbert  N.  Cassoa        97 

The  vastness  of  the  industry,  and  the  expansion  indicated  by  the  present  rate 
of  development. 
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For  Multiplication 
of  any  kind 


the  Comptometer  is  truly  a  triple  blessing; 
because  it  cuts  the  time  of  the  most  expert 
mental  computer  two-thirds;  makes  hard 
work  a  pleasure,  and  insures  accuracy  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  any  other  known 
method.  So  simple  and  easy  that  a  child 
can  learn  to  multiply  accurately  and  rapidly 
in  ten  minutes.  From  extending  or  check- 
ing bills  of  any  kind— fractions  and  all— to  computing  railroad  tonnage,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  that  can  compare  with  it. 

Not  a  cheap  toy,  but  something  that  will,  in  time  saved  alone,  earn  its  price  in  a  few 
weeks.  That  is  why  the  United  States  Government  uses  hundreds  of  Comptometers ; 
also  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  do 
all  their  multiplying  on  it;  their  adding  and  dividing  also.  So  do  tens  of  thousands  of 
others,  in  all  lines  of  business,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  both  for  commercial  and 
engineering  computations. 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer  for  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.  Let  us  send  you  a 
machine,  express  paid,  for  a  short  trial.     In  this  way  others  are  daily  proving  it  a  success. 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  851  N.  Paulina  St ,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


"^'"SOVEREIGN"  SHELLS 

For  Trap  or  Game 


vvwvwww% 


Sovereign  Shells  made  by  The  Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited, 
are  a  credit  to  Canada. 


The  shell  is  strong,  handsome  and  waterproof.  The  powder  used, 
"  Nobel's  Empire  Bulk  Smokeless"  is  recognized  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States  as  the  best  general  purpose  smokeless  powder  made. 
It  ignites  easily,  thus  avoiding  hang  or  misfires,  and  gives  great  pene- 
tration with  minimum  recoil  and  no  fouling.  The  loading  is  under  the 
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Have  You  Made  up  Your  Mind  to  Buy  a  Piano? 

Then  you  should  know  more  about  pianos  in  general,  and  the  New  Scale  Williams  in 
particular.  Our  booklets  give  this  information  and  we  send  them  free. 

They  tell  how  the  ideal  piano  should  be  built— how  wood  should  be  seasoned  and 
finished  — how  all  the  parts  should  be  fashioned  and  put  together— how  tone,  volume,  sweet- 
ness and  power  are  produced.       And  they  tell  how  the  New  Scale  Williams  Piano  IS  BUILT. 

Read  these  booklets  and  you  will  want  to  see  the  New  Scale  Williams.  Examine  this 
piano— play  it— and  you  won't  be  satisfied  with  any  other. 
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are  masterpieces— musically  and  mechanically.  The  longest  strings  to  a  given  scale,  the 
largest  sound  board  and  most  powerful  action,  are  combined  in  the  New  Scale  Williams  to 
secure  the  greatest  power  and  volume.  The  tone  has  a  purity,  richness  and  singing  quality 
that  delight  the  cultivated  musical  ear. 

The  sweetness  and  mellowness  of  tone  depend  much  on  the  felt  hammers  which  strike  the 
strings.  If  the  felt  is  too  soft— the  tone  is  muffled  and  blurred— if  too  hard,  the  notes  are 
metallic  and  harsh.  In  the  New  Scale  Williams,  the  hammers  are  covered  with  two  thickness 
of  pure  wool  felt;  that  is  why  the  New  Scale  Williams  keeps  its  beautiful  tone,  year  after  year. 
Our  booklets  explain  the  construction  of  New  Scale  Williams  from  the  time  the  wood  comes 
from  far  away  Spain,  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  until  the  piano  leaves  the. factory.  Thev 
are  wonderfully  interesting  and  worth  reading  by  anyone  intending  to  purchase  a  piano. 

Then  there  is  our  Easy  payment  Plan— which   enables  every  home 
in  Canada  to  have  one  of  these  magnificent  instruments. 
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The  Railroad  "  Wrecker  "  and  His  Work 

BY    A.     W.     ROLKER    IN    APPLEION'S    MAGAZINE 

It  is  not  so  much  the  actual  property  loss  that  makes  the  railway  week  a  costly  matter  to  the 
company :  Delay  to  subsequent  trains,  damage  claims  and  general  loss  of  prestige  count  for  much 
more.  To  avoid  these  results  in  so  far  as  possible  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  an  elaborate 
system,  some  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  which  are  here  described. 


^^m^  1  HE  career  of  a  "wrecker" 
^^^^  I  on  a  big  railroad  is  like 
I  I  that  of  a  fireman  in  a  fire 
*  department  of  a  big  city, 
only  more  strenuous. 
Like  a  fireman,  a  wreck- 
er is  on  duty  all  the  time, 
day  and  night,  and  like  the 
fireman  the  wrecker  braves  blizzards 
and  sleet  storms,  often  facing  hard- 
ships and  cruel  suffering  and  even 
death  for  the  saving  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. But  whereas  even  in  emer- 
gency the  fireman  never  covers  an 
area  greater  than  the  most  populous 
section  of  a  city,  the  line  traversed 
by  the  wrecker  covers  a  hundred  or 
more  miles,  and  whereas  the  fireman 
is  in  touch  with  at  least  such  com- 
forts as  he  may  snatch  while  on  his 
feet,  not  infrequently  the  wrecker  is 
landed  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness 
miles  and  miles  from  the  nearest 
town  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  are 
added  to   privation. 

Sometimes,  when  a  big  wreck  has 
happened  and  cars  and  engines  are 
piled  high  on  crushed  and  mangled 
bodies,  the  wrecker  is  rushed  through 


darkness  and  snowdrift  to  work  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out even  a  chance  to  take  his  cap  off ; 
and  just  as  his  "job"  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, along  comes  another  alarm 
that  sends  him  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
in  an  opposite  direction  where  box 
cars  and  coal  cars  have  heaped  them- 
selves thirty  feet  high,  paralyzing  the 
road  and  costing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  loss  in  time  and  pres- 
tige almost  every  hour. 

Despite  these  hardships,  the  danger, 
the  excitement,  and  the  bustle  of  the 
work  endear  it  to  the  men,  and  the 
wrecker  who  loses  his  place  on  a  crew 
is  never  perfectly  happy  afterwards. 
Yet  cases  have  been  where  these 
men,  goaded  to  the  limit  of  human  en- 
durance by  hunger  and  fatigue  and 
exhaustion,  have  flatly  mutinied,  re- 
fusing to  continue  work;  and  in  one 
instance,  during  a  blizzard  on  a  west- 
ern plain,  a  wreckmaster  tried  to  stand 
with  cocked  revolver  to  keep  a  crew 
from  deserting. 

What  it  means  to  the  wrecker  when 
a  fast  express  is  wrecked  is  something 
that  no  man  can  appreciate  unless  he 
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has  seen  it.  No  thousand  pounds  of 
dynamite  exploded  at  a  given  point 
could  wreak  more  havoc  than  a  train 
coming  to  a  sudden  stop  when  run- 
ning sixty  or  seventy  miles  an  hour. 
As  the  wheels  of  the  big  locomotive, 
weighing  from  loo  to  125  tons,  leave 
the  track,  there  is  a  cloud  of  dust 
and  a  shower  of  clay  and  gravel  and 
stones,  a  dull,  crunching,  grinding, 
rending,  splintering  crash  that  may  be 
heard  a  mile  away,  and  in  an  instant, 
before  the  human  brains  of  those 
aboard  have  had  time  to  realize  what 
has  happened,  all  is  over.  The  loco- 
motive, that  wonderful  machine  which 
a  tenth  of  a  second  before  was  al- 
most a  breathing  thing  of  might  and 
beauty,  the  handsome,  massive  cars, 
the  latest  example  of  the  builder's 
art  in  the  construction  of  the  modern 
palace  on  wheels,  are  masses  of  bent, 
twisted,  split  shattered  junk  and 
kindling. 

A  hole,  three  or  four  feet  deep 
and  a  hundred  or  more  feet  long, 
has  been  gouged  clean  out  of  the 
ground  as  if  made  by  a  gigantic 
chisel.  Railroad  ties,  ground  into 
match  sticks,  litter  the  woods  and 
fields.  Rails  are  found  a  hundred 
yards  away  bent  and  twisted  as  if  they 
were  hairpins  instead  of  the  toughest 
of  steel  weighing  thirty-five  or  more 
pounds  to  the  foot.  In  a  twinkling, 
property  representing  a  money  value 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  has  been  wiped  out  clean  as  if 
250  $1,000  notes  had  been  thrown  into 
a  roaring  furnace.  And  worst  of  all, 
the  entire  system  is  as  if  cut  in  two. 
Trains  laden  with  anxious,  impatient 
passengers  are  held  up  and  stretched 
one  after  another,  sometimes  forming 
a  string  two  or  three  miles  iong. 
Every  hour's  delay,  every  minute's  de- 
lay advertises  the  gravity  of  the  ac- 
cident, imprinting  it  on  patrons' 
minds,  and  adds  to  the  confusion  of 
the  schedule,  which,  often,  it  requires 
days  to  straighten  out. 

This  is  the  time  when  everything 
depends  upon  the  grimy  man  in  cap, 
peajacket,  and  overalls,  who  for  a 
space  becomes  more  important  than 
the  president  of  the  road.  As  a  rule 
he    is    not   the    husky,    gigantic    hero 


you  might  picture  to  yourself.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  the  ordinary  type 
of  railroad  man  whom  you  have  seen 
leaping  from  the  top  of  one  car  to  an- 
other while  the  ''fast  freight"  dashes 
onward  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  on  hour.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  lift  a  ton,  but  he  knows  how  to 
handle  machinery  that  can  lift  125  of 
them.  He  may  not  weigh  more  than 
150  pounds,  but  so  long  as  his  paper 
of  "loose  chewing"  holds  out  he  can, 
if  necessary,  subsist  on  this  and  bad 
words  for  ten  hours  at  a  stretch  with- 
out thinking  of  asking  for  food.  Some- 
times the  roughness  of  his  work 
creeps  into  his  face  and  makes  it 
hard ;  and  the  lurch  of  the  train  gets 
into  his  gait;  also,  his  hands,  this 
time  of  the  year,  are  split  open  with 
frost,  and  coal  dust  and  grime  and 
black  grease  have  settled  black  into 
the  cracks.  Altogether  he  is  not  the 
sort  of  rough-and-ready  person  you 
would  be  anxious  to  invite  to  your 
home;  but  he  is  a  brave,  hard-work- 
ing, honest  sort  of  man  who  earns 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
if  ever  bread  was  hard-earned,  and 
whose  grim  face  has  appeared  to  many 
a  man  as  the  face  of  a  rescuing 
angel. 

The  train  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  home  of  this  man  stands  upon  a 
siding  among  a  maze  of  tracks  in  the 
unlovely  barren  yard  adjoining  the 
roundhouse  or  a  car  shop.  A  dis- 
reputable-looking afifair  it  is — designed 
for  knocks  and  usage  rather  than  to 
appear  in  a  glitter  of  varnish  and  pol- 
ished windows — consisting  essentially 
of  two  flat  cars  and  what  seem  to  be 
two  ancient  railroad  coaches  beneath 
the  coat  of  grease  and  dust  which  is 
dull  paint  of  a  rusty  red. 

The  front  of  this  train  is  the  "crane 
car" — a  marvel  of  powerful,  stump 
derrick  on  wheels — consisting  of  a 
flat  car  with  a  revolving  platform  un- 
der an  upright  girder  eight  feet  high, 
bent  at  the  top  into  a  goose  neck  from 
which  leads  a  ponderous  steel  chain 
connecting  with  a  donkey  engine, 
which  can  lift  a  locomotive  weighing 
a  hundred  tons  and  swing  it  clear 
off  the  ground  just  as  readily  as  you 
might  pick  up  a  horse  shoe  on  a  coun- 
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try  road.  Behind  this  ''crane  car" 
is  a  flat  car  with  spare  trucks  and  ex- 
tra rails  and  ties  and  switches  to  re- 
pair tracks  and  to  build  temporary 
tracks  around  obstructions  that  will 
take  too  long  to  remove.  Behind  this 
car  comes  one  of  the  rusty  coaches, 
bumped,  bruised,  and  gouged  without, 
but  within  a  marvel  of  systematic 
order  and  neat  storage.  Hydraulic 
jacks,  capable  of  lifting  houses;  haw- 
sers, big  around  as  a  man's  calf ;  steel 
chains  with  links  weighing  three 
pounds  each,  huge  blocks  and  tackles, 
axes,  crowbars,  sledges,  crosscut  saws, 
picks,  shovels,  lanterns,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  other  tools  are  com- 
pactly arranged  in  racks  and  com- 
partments. Every  hammer,  every 
nail  is  in  place  so  that  night  or  day, 
darkness  or  light,  every  man  can  lay 
a  hand  on  anything  he  wants  at  an  in- 
stant's notice.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
comes  the  living  car  for  the  crew  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  picked  men  where, 
if  all  goes  well,  a  cook  prepares  meals 
of  ham  and  eggs  and  tinned  things, 
where  he  makes  piping  hot  coffee 
Winter's  nights  when  a  sixty-mile-an- 
hour  zero  gale  cuts  ears  and  faces, 
and  icy  steel  peels  skin  from  bare 
hands,  and  where  there  are  bunks  to 
stretch  out  on  after  the  man  have 
worked  sometimes  for  days  without 
seeing  the  inside  of  a  bed. 

On  the  long  western  stretches  of 
our  big  roads  where  trains  are  few 
and  wrecks  proportionally  scarce, 
wrecking  outfits  are  stationed  along 
the  line  at  intervals  from  150  to  200 
miles,  both  trains  rushing  to  the  scene 
of  any  serious  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen in  the  district  lying  between  them. 
In  these  sections,  comparatively  free 
from  trouble,  the  wrecker  works  in 
machine  shops  or  in  roundhouses  be- 
tween smash-ups,  and  often,  to  get  an 
engine  for  his  train,  the  wreckmaster 
is  compelled  to  rob  the  first  train 
down  the  line  of  its  locomotive.  But 
near  the  terminals,  of  the  big  roads, 
where  even  the  slight  derailment  of 
a  coal  car  is  felt  seriously,  there  are 
permanent  wrecking  crews  with 
trains  stationed  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  apart,  and  a  heavy,  fast  express 
locomotive  is  ever  in  readiness. 


The  dispatch  which  flashes  into  the 
wreckmaster's  office  and  starts  the 
whole  outfit  in  motion  reads  some- 
thing like  this:  "No.  389,  Engineer 
Jones,  Conductor  Black,  with  fifty- 
three  loads,  wrecked  two  miles  west 
of  Varnishwalla.  Both  tracks  ob- 
structed and  badly  damaged.  X.Y.Z." 

Should  this  come  into  a  station 
where  members  of  the  wrecking  crew 
are  attending  to  various  duties  about 
a  shop  or  a  roundhouse,  three  long 
blasts  from  a  steam  whistle  sound  the 
alarm ;  and  if  a  locomotive  is  within 
cannonshot,  inside  of  a^  few  minutes 
every  man  is  aboard  and  the  engineer 
opens  the  throttle.  Should  the  alarm 
come  in  at  night  when  the  crew  must 
be  summoned  from  its  homes  by  tele- 
phone, from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
minutes  are  necessary  before  the  train, 
entire  road  thrown  wide  open  to  it, 
gets  under  way.  In  any  case,  night 
or  day,  hail,  rain,  ice,  snow,  or  sun- 
shine, with  safety  valve  snorting, 
every  pound  of  steam  crammed  on, 
and  the  fireman  heaping  on  coal,  the 
locomotive  fairly  bounds  across  the 
ribbons  of  steel,  taking  crossings,  tun- 
nels, and  cuts  just  as  fast  as  her  gig- 
antic drivers  can  whirl  her,  taking  tall 
bridges  and  sky-scraping  trestles  like 
a  scared  cat  along  a  fence,  and  never 
slackening  until  the  glimmer  of  a  red 
light  or  the  flutter  of  a  scarlet  flag 
ahead  gives  warning. 

The  trouble  may  be  slight,  like  a 
switch  engine  loafing  off  an  open 
switch ;  in  which  case  a  couple  of 
jacks  or  the  crane  lifts  the  engine, 
and  within  fifteen  minutes  sets  it  back 
upon  the  rails.  An  axle  may  have 
broken  under  a  fifty-ton  coal  car 
so  that  it  has  to  be  jacked  up  while 
the  crane  revolves,  lifts  a  ponderous 
four-wheel  truck  from  the  flat  car 
behind  and  deposits  it  on  the  rails  in 
front  of  the  car,  neatly  as  you  might 
help  yourself  to  an  olive.  Or,  freight, 
like  steel  girders  or  an  entire  bridge 
truss,  may  have  toppled  from  a  pass- 
ing freight  car  and  landed  across 
tracks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wreck  may 
be  a  serious  one  with  a  score  of  the 
first  cars  knocked  into  flinders,  and 
thirty  cars  behind  telescoped  or  climb- 
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ed  all  over  one  another  or  stood  up- 
side down  or  on  end,  and  scattered 
about  the  scenery  as  a  boy  might  scat- 
ter a  tin  toy  train  by  kicking  it  across 
his  play-room. 

Whatever  the  condition,  like  so 
many  terriers  sailing  into  a  pit  of 
i-ats,  the  wreckers  dive  into  the  work. 
There  appears  to  be  no  head  nor  tail 
to  the  attack,  and  yet  every  man 
knows  his  place ;  the  one  who  is  sup- 
reme, the  one  who  decides  at  a  single 
glance  what  to  do,  and  the  one  upon 
whose  official  shoulders  rests  this 
mountain  of  junk  and  wreckage  is 
called  wreckmaster. 

The  wreck  may  be  an  appalling 
sight  which,  it  might  seem,  would  re- 
quire a  week  to  clear.  But  within  five 
minutes  after  the  wrecker  arrives 
things  begin  to  move — not  piece  by 
piece  or  singly,  but  by  heaps  and 
mounds  and  dozens.  If  conditions 
warrant,  the  wreckmaster  sends  for 
the  repair  gang  and  within  an  hour 
or  two  from  lOO  to  200  Italians  or 
Japanese  swarm  like  flies  over  the 
landscape  laying  and  tamping  ties, 
spiking  rails  so  quickly  that  you  can 
fairly  see  the  tracks  creep  over  the 
ground  around  the  obstruction.  And 
while  this  temporary  switch  is  going 
down,  the  wreckers  are  performing 
miracles  in  the  line  of  clearing  things. 
While  the  crane  crew  burrows  and 
tunnels  and  crawls  beneath  the  loco- 
motive to  pass  chains  about  the  big 
machine  to  remove  this  most  formid- 
able of  all  obstructions,  the  rest  of 
the  men  have  cut  off  the  w^ reek-train 
locomotive  to  put  her  to  work.  Haw- 
sers are  passed  about  heaps  of  wreck- 
age piled  high  as  a  barn.  A  warning 
"toot"  to  stand  clear  and  amid  a  crun- 
ching and  splintering  as  if  a  house 
w^ere  falling  in  the  mountain  of  tan- 
gled, split  oak  is  dragged  over  rails 
and  ties  until  it  topples  of  itself  into 
an  adjoining  field. 

What  the  locomotive  cannot  pull 
out  of  the  way,  the  crane  lifts.  With- 
in twenty  minutes  after  arrival  its 
donkey  engine  tugs  and  puffs  and 
snorts  at  the  bent,  battered  leviathan 
weighing  a  hundred  or  more  tons  and 
lying  on  its  back,  wheels  in  air  and 
nose  pointing  in  the  direction  it  came 


from.  Up  comes  the  ponderous  heap 
of  junk,  almost  imperceptibly  at  first 
but  steadily  as  if  an  unseen  hand 
were  lifting  it  into  space.  Wheels,  of 
its  car  clamped  to  the  rails  to  prevent 
capsizing,  the  •  crane  groans  and 
trembles  under  the  enormous  strain, 
but  in  something  like  an  hour  the 
sorry-looking  victim,  boiler  stove  in, 
cowcatcher,  cab,  smokestack,  and 
pilot  truck  stripped,  and  crusted  with 
mud  and  clay  and  ashes,  is  turned 
right  side  up  and  set  upon  its  wabbly 
legs,  wdiere  it  stands  like  a  mortally 
wounded  giant,  ready  to  hobble  on  to 
a  siding. 

"Clear  the  tracks  at  any  cost."  This 
is  the  unqualified  order  to  the  wreck- 
master,  and  under  the  touch  of  his 
wonderful  engines  confusion  vanishes 
like  magic.  Anything  that  can  be 
thrown  into  a  ditch  quicker  than  it 
can  be  hauled  out  of  the  way  is  sent 
flying.  There  is  no  time  to  investi- 
gate what  is  inside  of  partly  damaged 
cars.  Freight  cars  and  coal  cars  worth 
$1,000  each,  sometimes  laden  with 
costly  furniture,  with  pianos,  glass- 
ware, or  art  pieces,  are  sent  crashing 
over  and  over  down  forty-foot  em- 
bankments. 

Neither  property  nor  men  the 
wreckmaster  spare ;  for  all  may  take 
place  while  the  world  sleeps,  after 
the  wrecker  has  spent  twenty-four 
hours  of  continuous  duty  elsewhere 
and  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  town,  and  while  the  night  is 
so  dark  that  you  cannot  see  your  hand 
in  front  of  your  eyes,  or  eight  or  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch  the  wrecker  may 
crawl  beneath  shattered  cars,  planting 
his  jacks,  passing  chains  or  hawsers 
throughout  torrential  rainstorms, 
wdien  bridges  are  threatened  and  he 
must  grope  and  flounder  through 
knee-deep  mud  and  icy  water,  soak- 
ed through  to  the  skin,  chilled  to  the 
marrow  and  chattering  with  cold.  Or 
he  may  work  in  a  blizzard  amid  blind- 
ing snow  dust  whipped  by  a  seventy- 
mile  gale  of  arctic  cold  that  heaps 
drifts  w^hile  he  lugs  frost-nipped 
chains  and  bars  and  staggers  up  to 
his  knees  in  snow,  sticking  to  his  post 
for  the  sheer  love  of  the  fight  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  snowplow  stalled  on 
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one  side  of  the  wreck,  praying  to  get 
through.  Should  the  wreck  be  in  the 
open  and  merely  that  of  a  freight 
train  he  thanks  his  stars.  It  is  the 
coal  wreck  with  its  mountains  of  coal 
that  must  be  shoveled  away  by  hand 
which  the  wrecker  detests.  And  if 
this  train  piles  itself  up  within  a  cui 
where  throwing  overboard  is  impos- 
sible, and  from  where  every  stick  of 
timber  and  every  pound  of  coal  must 
be  hauled,  sometimes  for  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  then  the  limit  of  the  wreck- 
er's profanity  is  reached. 

Not  until  he  gets  at  least  one  track 
cleared  may  the  wrecker  breathe  at 
at  all,  and  not  until  both  are  clear- 
ed may  he  breathe  easier.  Long  be- 
fore then  the  repair  gang  with  its 
gravel  train  and  flat  cars  with  ties 
and  rails  and  switches  is  at  work. 
But  the  wrecker  may  not  leave  the 
spot  until  he  has  destroyed  the  wreck, 
not  a  bolt,  not  a  brake  wheel  of  which 
may  remain  to  suggest  to  the  timid 
patrons  of  the  road  that  such  a  thing 
as  an  accident  ever  happened.  A 
barrel  of  kerosene  is  rolled  out  of  the 
tool  car,  and  within  ten  minutes 
flames  leap  high  in  air,  snapping  and 
crackling  as  they  envelop  the  wreck, 
consuming  every  vestige  of  wood  and 
leaving  only  fire-rusted  wheels  and 
axles  and  bars  to  be  removed  by  a  sec- 
tion gang,  which  takes  away  even 
ashes  and  cinders  and  frequently 
restores  the  spot  of  burnt  grass  to  its 
former  beauty. 

There  are  two  distinct  sides  to  the 
work  of  the  wrecker,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  wrecked  passenger- 
train  "jobs."  The  first  viewpoint  is 
the  one  of  business,  best  illustrated 
by  an  anecdote  wherein,  manitestly, 
the  names  of  the  company  may  not 
be  used. 

A  gentleman  who  made  periodical 
trips  between  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia was  known  for  his  preference 
for  the  A.C.  &  L.R.R.,  one  of  two 
roads  plying  between  these  points. 
Recently,  instead  of  coming  in  on  the 
A.C.  &  L.  he  took  the  S.P.  route. 

"How  is  it  you  have  forsaken  the 
A.C.  &  L.  ?"  asked  a  friend. 

"Last  time  I  came  in  I  noticed  a 
number  of  wrecks  scattered  along  the 


line  of  the  A.C.  &  L.  and  decided  the 
S.P.  was  the  safer,"  was  the  answer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  S.P.  had 
just  as  many  wrecks  as  the  A.C.  &  L., 
but  its  management  had  the  good 
sense  to  clear  away  all  evidences  of 
trouble   at  once. 

The  other  viewpoint  of  the  pas- 
senger wreck  is  not  that  of  the  board 
of  directors  but  of  the  wrecker.  Satis- 
fied and  content  though  the  wrecker 
may  be  with  his  strenuous  job,  there 
is  one  thing  he  dreads,  not  as  if  he 
were  a  hard-headed,  rough  man  of 
action,  but  almost  as  if  he  were  a 
woman.  This  is  the  pasenger,  train 
wreck  when  dozens  may  be  killed  in 
the  most  horrible  manner  while  scores 
are   injured  frightfully. 

"Lve  put  in  twelve  years  on  a 
wrecking  crew  and  Lve  seen  many  a 
lively  smjsh-up  and  spent  many  a 
tough  night ;  but  what's  worse  than 
anythin'  about  this  business  is  what 
you  see  when  a  'passenger'  goes  pil- 
ing herself  up,"  said  a  veteran  wreck- 
er recently.  "You  can  get  used  to 
working  day  and  night,  you  can  get 
used  to  living  on  half  of  a  bad,  cold 
meal,  and  you  can  get  used  to  freezing 
and  to  getting  soaked  to  the  skin,  but 
what  you  never  get  used  to  is  seeing 
things,  all  stoved  in  and  flattened, 
that  you  pull  from  under  heaps.  Lve 
handled  'em  so  smashed  and  mashed 
that  you  wouldn't  know  where  to 
catch  hold  first.  Them's  the  sort  of 
things  that  comes  to  you  nights.  Lve 
seen  a  whole  crew  turn  away  from 
grub  after  a  mussy  job  like  that." 

Still,  every  wrecker  knows  that  just 
as  long  as  human  eyes  cannot  look 
inside  of  steel,  just  as  long  as  a 
human  brain  may  fail  or  a  human 
hand  may  falter,  just  as  long  as  the 
most  perfect  mechanical  safety  de- 
vices may  get  out  of  order,  and  just 
as  long  as  lunatics  and  vicious  men  re- 
main at  large,  there  will  be  train 
wrecks  to  the  end  of  all  time,  no  mat- 
ter how  conscientiously  heads  of  rail- 
roads may  try  to  guard  against  these 
catastrophes.  The  greater  the  road 
the  more  it  is  prepared  for  emergency 
in  fatal  accidents.  All  of  the  big  rail- 
roads, like  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the  big 
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companies  whose  tracks  gridiron  the 
vast  west,  are  equipped  with  hospital 
cars  for  this  very  purpose.  These 
cars  are  sent  out  attached  to  wreck- 
ing trains. 

In  every  detail  the  railroad  hospital 
car  is  perfect  and  complete  as  a  ward 
or  an  operating  room  in  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  Every  conceivable  comfort 
to  make  as  humane  as  possible  the 
transportation  of  those  severely 
wounded,  every  conceivable  surgical 
instrument,  every  conceivable  ap- 
pliance to  insure  proper  surgical 
cleanliness,  and  every  convenience 
not  only  for  the  temporary  but  for 
the  permanent  accommodation  of  the 
badly  injured,  is  there.  Victims  so 
seriously  injured  that  removal  to 
another  hospital  might  result  fatally 
may  remain  right  in  this  car  for  weeks 
and  be  attended  to  either  by  private 
nurses  or  by  the  trained  nurses  in 
the   company's   employ. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfectly  equip- 
ped hospital  car  of  any  railroad  is 
the  one  recently  turned  out  for  the 
Erie.  The  body  of  this  car,  mounted 
or.  six -wheel  Pullman  car  trucks,  and 
provided  wnth  the  most  delicate 
springs,  resembles  a  combination 
smoker  and  baggage  car  with  the 
usual  sliding  doors  on  each  side  near 
one  end.  There  is  nothing  in  its  ex- 
terior to  suggest  its  extraordinary 
purpose.  As  you  enter,  however,  a 
surprise  awaits  you,  for  it  is  as  if  you 
were  entering  a  lor.g,  narrow  ward 
of  an  up-to-date  hospital.  Every- 
thing from  the  ceilings  to  tne  walls 
and  to- the  sixteen  enameled  beds  ar- 
ranged lengthwise  each  side  of  the 
aisle  against  the  windows  is  of  an 
immaculate  ivory  white.  Light,  ven- 
tilation, and  heat  appliances  are  in- 
stalled. During  Winter  heat  is  main- 
tained continually  to  have  the  car 
ready  for  immediate  service.  The 
floor  covering,  the  curtains  screening 
each  bed,  even  the  shades  in  front  of 
the  double  windows  are  of  white  rub- 
ber. Nowhere  is  there  a  texture  to 
afford  a  hiding  place  for  microbes 
or  germs. 

At  one  end  of  this  car,  next  the 
big  sliding  door,  is  the  operating  room 
with  its  operating  table,  glass-topped 


surgeons'  tables,  sterilizing  apparatus, 
tanks  with  oxygen,  running  hot  and 
cold  water,  closets  for  surgical  in- 
struments, and  drawers  full  of  fresh 
linens,  pillowcases,  sheets,  towels.,  and 
w^oolen  blankets.  Everything  a  sur- 
geon might  require  for  amputation, 
for  the  sewing  and  bandaging  of 
wounds,  and  for  the  surgery  of  bones 
is  found  here.  In  fact,  the  list  of  sur- 
gical appliances  and  accessories  con- 
tained in  this  car  covers  three  closely 
typewritten   sheets. 

Under  the  body  of  the  car  is  stor- 
ed an  adjustable  stairway  to  lead  from 
the  sliding  door  to  the  ground,  so  the 
w^ounded  may  be  transported  without 
danger  or  jar  when  lifted.  Also,  here 
are  stretchers  and  crutches,  and 
acetylene  gas  generators,  so  that  the 
car  may  be  flooded  with  light  should 
the  surgeons  have  to  work  at  night. 
Axes,  crowbars,  and  saws  and  chem- 
ical fire  extinguishers,  everything 
conceivable  with  which  to  rescue  vic- 
tims pinned  beneath  wreckage  is 
stored  under  the  car — even  telegraph 
instruments,  telegraph  pole  "climb- 
ers," and  coils  of  copper  wire  so  that 
a  telegraph  line  can  be  broken  into 
at  any  point  if  necessary. 

But  it  is  not  until  a  fatal  dispatch 
announces  a  catastrophe  that  the 
wrecker's  train  backs  in  to  hook  the 
handsome  car  to  its  rusty  caboose  that 
the  neat,  comfortable  quiet  of  this 
car  turns  into  a  hustle  and  bustle  of 
grim  preparation.  On  the  company's 
list  are  six  surgeons  and  as  many 
nurses,  who  are  summoned  by  tele- 
phone the  instant  the  news  of  a 
wreck  comes  in,  and  w^ho  have  fif- 
teen minutes'  leeway  in  which  to  re- 
port. If  the  injured  are  very  numer- 
ous, dispatches  are  sent  to  the  nearest 
big  town,  where  the  wreckers  stop 
just  long  enough  to  pick  up  addition- 
al surgeons  and  nurses  who  have  been 
summoned  by  the  local  represtntative ; 
and  away  goes  the  hospital  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
while  the  nurses  get  out  bed  sheets 
and  make  ready  the  beds,  start  .the 
sterilizing  apparatus,  and  whatever 
else  is  in  their  department,  while  the 
surgeons      roll   up      sleeves,     put   on 
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aprons,  and  speculate  on  the  work  to 
come. 

It  is  on  the  humble  wrecker,  how- 
ever, that  the  brunt  of  the  work  falls. 
''Above  all,  save  human  life,"  is  his 
unwritten  order.  Dripping  with  blood, 
cool-headed  and  steady  amid  excite- 
ment and  shambles  that  would  un- 
nerve the  strongest,  the  wrecker  per- 
forms fhe  hardest  and  most  grew- 
some  part  of  the  work,  often  risk- 
ing his  life  to  save  others. 

It  is  into  the  midst  of  confusion  the 
wrecker  plunges ;  and  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  coming  there  is  a  head 
and  a  tail  to  the  rescue,  even  as  a  skil- 
ful general  may  change  an  utter  rout 
of  his  men  into  an  orderly  retreat. 
Every  man  in  the  crey  knows  exactly 
where  he  is  at,  what  he  is  to  do,  and 
how  he  is  to  do  it.  There  is  no  use 
for  the  wreckmaster  to  pass  orders 
among  these  marvelously  drilled  men. 
From  six  to  eight  of  them  leap  off 
the  train  with  stretches  and  begin  to 
gather  the  injured,  women  and  child- 
ren first.  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost. 
The  men  raise  victim  after  victim 
and  bear  them  to  the  hospital  car 
swiftly  and  skilfully,  as  only  a  Red 
Cross  squad  may  work  on  a  battle- 
field. 

While  the  stretcher  men  are  at 
work  the  rescue  detail  chops  and  saws 
and  hews  and  pries  its  way,  smashing 
through  the  wreckage,  crawling  be- 
neath tottering  heaps  of  debris  where 
the  single  misstroke  of  an  ax  might 
bring  tons  of  oak  and  steel  crashing 
down   upon   them.        Sometimes     for 


hours  this  work  goes  on,  the  men 
dragging  forth  wounded  with  blanch- 
ed, set  faces,  fighting  down  their 
natural  aversion  to  the  dreadful  scene. 
Now  and  then  a  wrecker  is  overcome 
and  has  to  quit  his  job,  but  soon  he 
is  back  again,  swinging  ax  or  sledge, 
and  attacking  madly  wherever  he 
hears  a  groan  or  a  cry  from  beneath 
the  mass. 

When  the  last  victim  has  been  car- 
ed for  and  the  last  body  removed, 
when  even  idlers  have  been  turned 
away,  sickened  by  the  sights,  then 
the  wreckers'  real  work  begins.  The 
train  may  be  a  Sunset  Limited  or  an 
Empire  State  Express  or  a  Florida 
Special,  each  car  worth  from  $30,000 
to  $35,000;  yet  the  wrecker  goes  to 
work  exactly  as  he  did  while  clearing 
away  the  wreck  of  an  ordinary  freight 
train.  Compared  with  the  blockading 
of  the  road  no  expense  within  reason 
may  stand  in  the  way,  and  no  Pull- 
man sleeper,  no  parlor  car,  no  dining 
car  is  spared;  if  it  can  be  thrown  out 
of  the  way  quicker  than  it  can  be 
pulled  to  one  side,  it  is  dumped  into 
a  ditch  to  be  burned  or  hurled  down 
an  embankment.  The  crane  groans, 
the  hydraulic  jacks  lift  and  strain, 
and  the  wrecking  locomotive  snorts 
and  puffs  while  the  wreck  mountains 
move  and  crunch  and  topple  to  one 
side.  Kerosene  and  the  torch  do  the 
rest.  Within  twenty  hours  after  the 
wreck  curious  passengers  may  gaze 
morbidly  from  car  windows,  looking 
in  vain  for  the  least  trace  of  the 
catastrophe,  so  thoroughly  has  the 
wrecker  done  his  work. 


Place  a  Value  on  Yourself 


BY  ROBERT  CARLTON  BROWN  IN  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

The  world  will  base  its  estimate  of  the  man  upon  the  valuation  he  gives  himself 


Put  a  value  on  yourself  and  never 
mark  it  down.  If  you  realize  that 
value,  no  matter  how  high  it  may  be, 
the  world  will  respect  it  and  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is   fair. 

People  are  willing  to  take  your 
word  for  it  if  you  give  yourself  a  bad 
reputation.  If  you  say  you  hate  to 
work,  if  you  say  that  you  lie  occa- 
sionally to  save  trouble,  if  you  admit 
that  money  is  a  great  temptation  and 
sympathize  with  the  absconding  bank 
cashier  people  will  take  your  word 
for  it  and  watch  you  closely  when  you 
are  around  anything  that  belongs  to 
them.  It's  human  to  be  suspicious 
of  the  man  who  is  suspicious  of  him- 
self.    We  are  all  built  that  way. 

You  are  judged  as  you  judge  your- 
self. You  usually  take  a  man's  word 
for  what  he  has  to  say  about  himself. 
If  you  put  a  high  value  on  yourself 
the  world  will  look  up  to  you  and 
wonder  how  you  ever  had  the  nerve 
to  do  it,  but  they  will  not  doubt  the 
value.  They  will  respect  you  for 
having  one,  for  most  of  us  haven't. 

People  call  us  the  names  we  call 
ourselves.  If  you  admit  that  you 
are  a  fool,  and  somebody  hears  it,  the 
next  time  your  name  is  mentioned  that 
somebody  will  say,  ''O,  Brown's  a 
fool."  If  anybody  doubts  it,  ask 
Brown;  he  will  admit  it,  because  he's 
Brown,  and  that  is  the  value  he  has 
placed  on  himself. 

The  man  who  says  he  "can't"  never 
gets  there.  Why?  Because  he  can't 
The  man  who  fears  that  branching 
out  will  be  more  than  he  is  equal  to 
never  will  branch  out.  And  probably 
it  is  better  so,  for  then  we  would  all 
be  branching  out,  and  that  hardly 
would  do.  But  you  will  notice  al- 
ways that  the  man  who  underestimates 
his  own  abilities  fails. 

Clyde  Fitch  put  a  value  on  himself 
and  struggled  on  with  it  for  ten  years, 
until  people  respected  his  valuation, 
although  he  never  had  proven  it  to 
them.     He  used  to  keep  a  valet,  al- 


though he  owed  him  untold  wages ;  he 
used  to  keep  up  appearances,  although 
he  never  had  sold  a  single  play  at 
that  time.  It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  succeed,  for  he  said  he  would 
and  he  believed  it. 

If  you  are  not  successful  let  the 
world  infer  it,  they'll  do  it  only  too 
readily.  Don't  admit  it,  don't  adver- 
tise, don't  whine,  whiners  never  get 
there.  When  you  are  unsuccessful 
is  just  the  time  to  boost  up  your  self- 
valuation  another  notch. 

Never  underestimate  yo-urself  in 
talk,  no  matter  how  you  may  feel 
about  it  in  your  inner  self.  Say  you 
are  doing  well,  believe  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  well,  and  your  chances  are 
better  than  if  you  admit  defeat.  Men 
defeat  themselves  by  doubting  that 
they  ever  could  obtain  a  victory. 

It's  a  queer  world  and  we  all  get 
just  what  we  think  we  will,  not  an 
ounce  more  or  less.  The  man  who 
thinks  his  chances  are  poor  eventually 
finds  out  that  he  was  right.  The  man 
who  feels  that  he  will  be  successful 
takes  a  pride  in  the  feeling,  places 
a  value  on  himself,  and  goes  ahead 
and  gets  there  in  order  to  retain  his 
self-respect. 

Boost  your  own  stock.  That's  the 
stock  you  are  most  interested  in.  If 
you  were  trying  to  make  people  take 
stock  in  a  business  venture  of  your 
own  you  wouldn't  hire  your  enemy 
to  promote  it  for  you.  You  wouldn't 
hire  your  wife  or  your  children  or 
your  sweetheart  to  convince  the  other 
people  that  your  stock  was  right  be- 
cause it  was  yours?  Get  out  and  do 
the  boosting  yourself,  convince  the 
people  that  you  are  getting  there,  and 
they  will  lend  a  helping  hand. 

If  you  say  you're  all  right  the 
world  will  take  your  word  for  it.  If 
you  say  you're  all  wrong,  why 
shouldn't  they  believe  you?  They 
will  believe  you.  Have  a  good  opin- 
ion of  vourself,  it  is  essential  if  you 
would  be  successful. 


The  Copper  Bonds 

BY    MELVILLE    DAVISSON    POST    IN    PEARSON'S    MAGAZINE 

A  New  York  financier  has  gained  the  first  point  in  his  game  of  grab  with  a  Canadian  community, 
but  the  law,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  lawyer,  proves  more  than  a  match  for  the  capitalist,  and  consid- 
erably alters  the  final  score. 


I  KNEW  that  Jean  Balduc  was  from 
the  far  north  the  moment  Pietro 
brought  him  in  from  the  door.  There 
is  a  close-sitting  air  of  the  provinces 
on  all  those  who  come  from  there 
into  New  York.  The  smartest  tailors, 
the  most  Parisian  modistes  cannot  dis- 
lodge it.  It  is  the  atmosphere  of  his 
own  land  minted  into  the  man,  lying 
deeper  than  the  cut  of  his  coat.  I  put 
Jean  Balduc  up  in  British  America — 
his  big,  lank,  hard  body  belonged  in 
the  open,  a  rugged,  roomy,  primeval 
open.  His  light-blue  eyes  were  from 
remote  spruce  forests  reflected  on 
the  glimmering  snow-crust.  His  hair 
was  that  blue-black  which  the  French 
carried  for  violent  contrast  in  to  the 
white  north.  His  manner  and  speech 
were  abrupt  and  direct. 

He  demanded  an  audience  with 
Randolph  Mason.  I  tried  first  to  get 
a  little  history  out  of  the  big  fellow 
from  which  to  determine  the  advisabil- 
ity of  such  an  audience.  I  got  only 
a  few  craggy  fragments.  He  had  come 
to  New  York  to  even  up  a  score  with 
Barnsfield,  the  copper  emperor  on 
Broadway. 

He  wished  to  get  at  the  man  within 
the  purlieus  of  the  law,  if  such  a  thing 
was  possible.  If  not,  he  knew  another 
way,  very  common  in  his  country  and 
direct — and,  not  productive  of  monet- 
ary results,  at  least  the  balm  of  Gilead 
to  one's  injured  sensibilities.  He  had 
some  other  business  to  settle  with 
Barnsfield  (not  his  own  affair)  which 
would  require  dancing-steps  and  truce 
flags;  but,  when  that  was  cleaned  up 
and  ended,  it  would  be  the  Indian 
cheek  on  the  stock  of  the  Winchester 
and  all  white  flags  down. 

I  took  him  to  Randolph  Mason,  and 
he  told  his  story,  walking  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the  room  and  driv- 
ing, now  and  then,  his  clenched  right 
hand  into  the  palm  of  his  left  for  em- 
phasis.    He  was  from  Huron  County 


on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
Earlier  he  had  come  from  the  Jacques 
Cartier  River  in  the  Dominion.  He 
had  been  a  factor  in  the  afiairs  of 
Huron  County;  he  knew  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  every  tract  of 
land,  every  nook  and  corner  of  it. 
Three  years  before  he  had  made  a 
house-to-house,  man-to-man  canvas 
of  the  county  for  treasurer,  and  got 
it,  with  a  majority  to  spare.  He  had 
gained,  too,  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  their  confidence  and  their  hos- 
pitable friendship.  Then,  like  the 
locusts  of.  Biblical  record,  came  the 
emissaries  of  Barnsfield  to  purchase 
the  mineral  rights  under  all  the  lands 
in  the  county. 

It  was  not  known  that  there  was 
any  copper  in  Huron  County.  Indeed, 
eminent  geologists  and  practical  pros- 
pectors had  long  agreed  that  the  coun- 
ty was  barren.  These  emissaries  of 
Barnsfield  explained  that  he  was  not 
misled  about  the  sterility  of  the  land. 
He  knew  that  he  was  paying  out  good 
money  for  worthless  rock,  clay  and 
gravel ;  but  his  plan  was  to  corrupt 
the  prospecting  engineer  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Railroad  Company — have  him 
secretly  report  to  the  company  the 
existence  of  copper  in  this  county. 
Then  he,  Barnsfield,  would  come  gen- 
erously forward  and  offer  to  transfer 
to  the  railroad  the  entire  mineral 
rights  of  the  county,  provided  the 
company  would  build  a  line  through 
it  to  his  wharf  at  Plymouth  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  This 
would  enable  him  to  load  ore  from 
the  known  copper  regions  directly  on 
cars  from  the  lake  boats  at  Plymouth, 
and  shorten  the  haul  to  his  market 
by  two  hundred  miles. 

This  story  was  gladly  swallowed  by 
the  natives.  They  hoped  for  the  com- 
ing of  a  railroad  into  the  county,  as 
the  advent  of  a  sort  of  commercial 
Messiah.      Once    or   more   they    had 
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voted  large  bond  subscriptions  to  lure 
in  such  an  enterprise,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  Lake  Superior  remained  the 
only  path  of  commerce. 

In  a  few  months  these  agents  had 
obtained  the  mineral  rights  of  al- 
most the  entire  county.  A  few  land- 
owners along  the  lake  held  out  against 
them,  and  finally,  after  exhausting 
their  ingenuity,  Barnsfield's  men  came 
to  Jean  Balduc  for  assistance.  They 
explained  that  these  land-owners  were 
blocking  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
people.  The  only  chance  of  an  iron 
highway  to  the  south  was  being  el- 
bowed out. 

Balduc  said  he  would  go  to  these 
men  and  induce  them  to  join  in  the 
sale,  if  he  were  assured  from  head- 
quarters that  the  railroad  plan  would 
be  carried  through.  They  took  him 
to  Duluth,  and  to  Barnsfield.  He  had 
the  plan  from  Barnsfield's  mouth.  He 
was  shown  maps  and  profiles  of  the 
proposed  route,  elaborate  plans  and 
specifications  of  a  great  wharf  and 
warehouses  which  Barnsfield  expect- 
ed to  build  at  Plymouth  when  the  rail- 
road came,  drawings  for  an  addition 
to  the  town — indeed,  all  the  paper  de- 
tails for  a  city.  Balduc  was  introduc- 
ed to  the  engineer  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Railroad  Company  and  read  his  re- 
port. 

Barnsfield  talked  verv  frankly.  His 
plan  was  not  philanthropic.  He  would 
get  back  his  money  in  a  year  from  les- 
sened shipping  rates  from  the  lakes. 
At  present,  his  ore  was  at  the  mercy 
of  one  line;  a  rival  would  mean  com- 
petition and  a  fair  tariff;  it  would 
make  his  town  of  Plymouth  a  com- 
mercial centre  on  the  lake,  and  this 
would  bring  large  profits  to  him.  He 
did  not  want  Jean  Balduc's  assistance 
for  mere  good-will.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  for 
each  land-owner  whom  Balduc  could 
induce  to  sell,  the  money  to  be  paid 
when  his  deeds  were  made  to  the  rail- 
road company.  The  strength  of  the 
plan  lay  in  having  the  entire  county 
in  shape  for  direct  transfer  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Railroad.  So  large  a 
bait  could  not  fail  of  success,  nor  was 
there  any  moral  wrong  in  foisting 
these  worthless  mineral  rights  on  the 


company.  The  directors  of  it  were 
notorious  land  thieves;  a  hair-shirt 
was  due  them. 

Jean  Balduc  was  convinced  and 
elated.  He  would  gladly  have  lent  his 
aid  to  the  scheme  without  compensa- 
tion, out  of  interest  in  the  people  of 
the  county;  but  here  was  Barnsfield 
about  to  reap  enormous  sums  from  the 
venture,  and  he  might  as  well  have 
the  money  which  was  offered.  They 
agreed  then,  that  Barnsfield  should 
pay  him  one  thousand  dollars  for 
every  land-owner  who  made  a  deed 
for  the  mineral  rights  under  his  land, 
the  money  to  be  paid  when  the  trans- 
fer was  made  by  Barnsfield  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Railroad  Company. 
There  were  thirty-four  of  these  men. 
Balduc's  popularity,  the  reputation 
he  had  established  with  the  people 
and  his  prestige  as  county  treasurer 
gave  weight  to  his  words.  He  went 
back  to  his  people,  assured  them  that 
he  had  investigated  Barnsfield's  plan 
and  that  it  would  certainly  be  carried 
out.  He  had  seen  the  very  surveys 
for  the  road,  the  estimates,  the  pro- 
files. Finally  he  secured  the  deeds 
of  nineteen  of  these  recalcitrant  land- 
owners. The  others  could  not  be 
induced  to  sell.  Barnsfield  marked 
their  names  off  his  list,  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  matter  and 
put  all  his  deeds  to  record.  The  coun- 
ty, now  at  the  gateway  of  its  fortunes 
rejoiced.  A  great  mass  meeting  was 
held  in  the  courthouse;  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  Jean  Balduc;  he 
was  carried  to  his  home  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  admiring  fellows; 
tar-barrels  were  burned  on  the  hills; 
horses  were  paraded;  the  local  pap- 
ers ran  their  election  roosters  and 
eagles. 

Then  came  the  gray  morning,  and 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
minions  of  Barnsfield  vanished. 
Months  passed  and  no  engineer  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Railroad  sighted  his 
transit  into  Huron  County.  No  carts 
were  trundled  across  her  rivers,  no 
Italian  came  to  make  a  footpath  tor 
the  iron  beast;  but,  instead,  a  little 
man  in  spectacles  arrived  from  Mar- 
quette and  staked  out  a  shipping 
wharf  at  Plymouth     for     the     Lake 
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Shore  Steamship  Company.  To  in- 
quiries he  replied  that  Barnsfield 
wished  to  take  the  copper  out  of 
Huron  County,  and  the  Steamship 
Company  must  have  a  wharf  from 
which  to  load  it.  Copper!  The 
county  sat  literally  with  its  jaws 
agape.  But  was  this  merely  another 
subterfuge  of  Barnsfield?  It  was 
not.  A  little  later  a  well-known 
superintendent  from  the  regular  min- 
ing region  came  with  workmen  and 
uncovered  the  copper-bearing  strata. 
It  was  copper  territory!  The  whole 
county  richer  than  the  Indies! 

Jean  Balduc  stopped  here  in  his 
narrative,  drew  down  the  muscles  of 
his  face  until  his  eyes  narrowed  to 
pale  slits.  He  crushed  and  ground 
the  flaps  of  his  coat  pockets  in  his 
big  hands.  His  mind  was  evidently 
crammed  with  incidents  —  vivid, 
crowding  incidents :  A  flood  of  in- 
dignation poured  over  Jean  Balduc. 
He  was  cursed,  waking  and  sleeping, 
as  with  a  Roman  anathema.  Even 
Barnsfield,  chuckling  in  his  den  in 
New  York,  goaded  him.  He  would 
pay  the  nineteen  thousand  dollars 
when  the  deeds  were  transferred  to 
the  Great  Lakes  Railroad  Company 
— if  he  were  living  then. 

Exile  was  the  only  solution.  Jean 
Balduc  determined  to  close  up  his  af- 
fairs as  treasurer  of  the  county,  come 
to  New  York,  collect  from  Barnsfield 
the  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars 
which  he  owed  Huron  County  for 
taxes  on  his  mineral  rights,  transfer 
it  to  the  county,  and  then  settle  his 
own  affair  with  Barnsfield.  After 
that,  if  he  got  away,  he  would  go 
back  to  the  Jacques  Cartier  River; 
but  he  would  likely  not  get  away. 

"Have  you  seen  Barnsfield?"  said 
Randolph  Mason. 

"Yes,*  replied  the  man;  *T  went 
lo  him  yesterday  to  collect  these  taxes, 
and  he  tried  to  beat  me  even  on  that. 
He  was  hard  up  he  said,  he  had  no 
ready  money;  but  he  would  give  me 
bonds  of  the  Empire  Copper  Com- 
pany if  I  would  take  these  bonds  at 
par  and  turn  over  the  tax  receipts  to 
him.  I  refused,  and  he  asked  me  to 
come  back  to-day  at  one  o'clock." 

Randolph    Mason      turned    to    me. 


"What   are  these  bonds  worth?"   he 
said. 

"They  are  not  listed  on  the  stock 
exchange,"  I  answered;  "but  there 
is  a  curb  market  for  them  at  seventy- 
five  cents." 

Randolph  Mason  walked  over  to 
the  window  and  stood  looking  out  at 
the  heavy  snow-flakes  driving  against 
the  glass.  The  big  northerner  waited, 
but  Mason  remained  motionless,  his 
hands  behind  him.  Finally  the  man 
took  up  his  hat  and  put  it  on. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "is  there  any  trail 
out?" 

Mason  turned  abruptly.  "Go  back 
to  Barnsfield,"  he  said,  '"and  take  his 
bonds  at  par  for  the  taxes.  Mr. 
Parks  will  accompany  you  and  write 
into  the  tax  receipts  that  these  taxes 
are  paid  in  full  by  the  delivery  to 
you  of  the  bonds,  setting  out  the 
number  and  denomination,  as  you  re- 
ceive them.  Give  Barnsfield  the  re- 
ceipts, and  come  back  to  me." 
.  The  man  was  aghast.  "Why,  sir," 
he  said,  "you  cannot  mean  that!  I 
would  be  a  damned  fool  to  do  that. 
The  county  would  be  losing  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  take  the  bonds  at  par." 

"Obey  me,"  said  Randolph  Mason, 
and  he  turned  back  to  the  window. 

"All  right,"  said  the  big  fellow, 
"you're  the  doctor.  What  you  say 
goes,  but  it  certainly  does  sound 
damn  fool." 

I  went  with  him  to  Barnsfield.  We 
crossed  the  snow-clad  street,  walked 
in  under  a  gigantic  granite  arch  and 
took  a  steel  cage  to  the  twenty-fourth 
floor.  A  limp  youth  led  us  to  the 
copper  magnate  in  a  wing  of  the 
building  above  Broadway.  Barnsfield 
was  inclined  a  little  to  display  in  his 
setting.  There  was  a  silk  Oriental 
rug  on  the  floor,  on  the  walls  were 
rare  prints,  with  here  and  there  a 
gross  imitation  of  a  master.  Barns- 
field evidently  took  his  art  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  foreign  agents.  The 
only  table  in  the  room  was  a  huge 
piece  of  shining  mahogany  heavy  with 
carvings  in  atrocious  taste,  the  sort 
of  thing  which  the  full  pocket  gets 
when  it  leaves  its  selection  to  the 
dealer.  Behind  it  was  Barnsfield.  I 
got  the  impression  of  something  cold 
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and  pudgy,  when  I  looked  at  him. 
A  like  impression  awaits  the  spectator 
before  the  glass  box  at  the  end  of 
the  line  in  the  National  Aquarium 
at  Naples — a  deep-sea  thing  in  a  nest 
of  weeds. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  fattened  out  of 
shape,  fat  crowding  his  eyes  back, 
distending  his  jowls,  sagging  his 
chin.  His  hair  was  light  and  thin, 
brushed  smooth  to  his  poll.  His  eyes 
were  dull,  the  eyes  which  Victor  Hugo 
warned  against,  the  cloudy  eyes  cover- 
ing mines,  rifle-pits,  trenches  manned 
with  cannon  shotted  to  the  muzzle 
and  the  fuse  smoking.  A  fat  hand, 
illuminated  by  a  great  Kafir  diamond, 
flopped  about  on  the  mahogany  table. 
He  showed  no  apparent  interest  at 
the  arrival  of  Balduc,  but  he  was 
a  bit  uneasy  over  me.  His  fingers  wan- 
dered to  an  electric  button,  the  nails 
scratching  the  rim  of  it. 

"Mr.  Barnsfield,"  began  Balduc,  "I 
came  back  about  those  taxes." 

Barnsfield  looked  inquiringly  at  me. 
''Yes,'  he  said.  He  wished  to  know 
who  I  was  before  his  answers  be- 
came more  than  monosyllabic. 

"That's  my  lawyer's  secretary," 
said  Balduc.  ''I  have  concluded  to 
take  your  chips  and  whetstones.  They 
are  better  than  nothing;  but  I  w^ant 
Mr.  Parks  to  look  at  them." 

The  explanation  cleared  Barns- 
field's  face.  If  Balduc  was  bringing 
Huron  County  up  to  be  quietly  shear- 
ed of  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  lawyer's 
secretary,  merely  to  examine  the 
wording  of  the  bonds,  was  a  detail 
to  be  pleased  over.  He  dived  down 
into  the  drawers  of  his  desk,  fished 
out  a  package  of  bonds  and  laid  them 
on  the  table. 

''Good  five  per  cents,"  he  said, 
"secured  by  a  mortage  on  all  the  cop- 
per properties  in  the  county,  includ- 
ing plants,  tram-roads  and  improve- 
ments to 'be  hereafter  made.  In  six 
months  they  will  be  worth  a  hundred 
and  twenty." 

I  looked  carefully  at  the  bonds. 
They  were  in  the  usual  form  of  such 
securities,  printed  on  bank-note  paper, 
with  a  picture  on  the  back  of  the  huge 
copper  pot,  tipped  over,  pouring  out 
a  stream  of  gold  pieces.     They  were 


of  a  first  issue  of  the  Empire  Copper 
Company,  limited  to  a  million  dollars, 
and  in  denominations  of  one  thou- 
sand. I  smiled  at  the  confidence  of 
Barnsfield.  There  were  exactly  twen- 
ty-eight of  these  in  the  pack.  He  had 
pinned  them  up  for  Balduc. 

Barnsfield  patted  the  bundle  of  se- 
curities with  his  fat  hand.  "There 
are  the  bonds,"  he  said;  "now  give 
me  the  tax  receipts  signed  by  you  as 
treasurer." 

Balduc  took  a  big  leather  pocket- 
book  from  his  coat  and  handed  me  the 
tax  receipts.  I  wrote  into  them, 
"Paid  this  day  by  the  delivery  to  the 
treasurer  of  Huron  County  of  twen- 
ty-eight bonds  of  the  Empire  Cop- 
per Company,  numbered  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  inclusive."  Then  Bal- 
duc signed  them  and  handed  them 
over  to  Barnsfield. 

He  placed  the  package  in  a  pigeon- 
hole of  his  desk,  and  came  up  from 
behind  it  transfigured.  The  chill  in 
the  air  was  gone ;  the  hidden  ice-floes 
were  melted;  the  low-lying  fogs  were 
golden  in  the  sun.  He  had  not  imag- 
ined that  the  things  could  be  done 
so  easily.  He  had  looked  for  long 
wrangling,  delays,  a  siege.  It  was 
like  the  answer  to  prayer  put  into 
one's  hands  while  they  were  clasped. 
One  ought  to  go  wreathed  in  smiles 
when  events  waited  at  one's  beck  so 
courteously. 

He  chortled  softly  in  his  throat 
when  he  was  well  back  into  his  chair, 
and  beamed  on  us;  then  he  talked. 
He  was  glad  to  see  Jean  Balduc  again, 
pleased  to  meet  me.  He  was  athirst 
for  news  from  the  copper  land,  aching 
with  wonder  about  the  inexplicable 
delay  in  the  Great  Lakes  Railroad  in 
building  its  line.  It  was  his  dearest, 
most  closely  cherished  hope  to  see 
the  citizens  of  Huron  County  wax 
rich  from  the  development  which  he 
intended  should  be  made  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  He  hinted 
vaguely  at  large  good  fortune  which 
the  future  held  for  Balduc,  a  future 
of  which  he,  Barnsfield,  was  in  some 
esoteric  way  the  directing  over-lord. 
He  wanted  a  long,  intimate,  personal 
talk    with    Balduc.      He   must    come 
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that  night  with  him  to  dine,  and  I, 
too ;  he  especially  wished  me  to  come. 
I  had  found  favor  in  his  sight.  There 
would  be  only  the  three  of  us — his 
family  were  in  Florida.  It  would 
be  an  informal,  friendly  dinner,  but 
a  good  one;  he  would  see  to  that.  He 
would  not  be  refused,  his  fat  arms 
waved  refusals  into  distant  limbo. 

I  looked  to  see  the  deep  fires  in 
Jean  Balduc  break  through;  but  he 
accepted  the  invitation  on  the  spot 
for  the  two  of  us  at  eight  o'clock  that 
evening. 

Barnsfield  lighted  us.  to  the  door 
with  smiles,  and  there  we  left  him, 
kneading  his  pudgy  hands  and  thank- 
ing Providence  that  the  human  game, 
like  no  other,  lacked  instinct  to  pro- 
tect it. 

We  went  back  to  the  office  without 
a  word.  Randolph  Mason  looked  at 
the  bonds  and  then  directed  me  to  go 
out  and  sell  them  for  what  I  could 
get.  I  sold  the  bonds  on  the  curb 
for  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
got  the  cash  in  large  bills.  Randolph 
Mason  handed  this  money  to  Jean 
Balduc  and  told  -him  to  go  back  to 
the  Jacques  Cartier  River.  The  man 
was  puzzled  and  angry.  Was  this  all 
that  Mason  could  do — cause  him  to 
collect  the  taxes  of  Huron  County 
at  a  loss  of  some  nine  thousand  dol- 
lars, embezzle  the  money  and  hide  out 
for  the  rest  of  his  life?  He  could 
do  better  than  that.  The  open  way 
of  the  great  north  was  a  better  one. 
He  would  send  the  money  to  Huron 
County;  then  he  would  go  to  Barns- 
field's  little  informal  dinner  and 
square  the  account  with  him. 

I  came  forward  then,  and  begged 
Mason  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
his  plan.  As  the  matter  stood,  Bal- 
duc could  not  do  even  as  he  himself 
suggested.  He  could  not  send  the 
money  to  Huron  County,  and  leave 
New  York  clear.  T]ie  sum  he  had 
lacked,  nine  thousand  dollars  of  pay- 
ing the  taxes.  He  had  surrendered 
and  receipted  for  the  taxes  in  full, 
twenty-eight  thousand  dollars.  If 
he  sent  back  nineteen  thousand,  he 
would  be  instantly  charged  with  theft 
of  the  other  nine.  Explanations  would 


hardly  avail  him.  He  would  certain- 
ly be  extradited  and  imprisoned. 

Randolph  Mason  went  over  to  a 
bookcase,  got  down  a  volume  of  Re- 
ports of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
sat  down  with  it  between  the  two  of 
us  as  a  tutor  might  do  with  puzzled 
little  boys.  He  read  the  case,  mark- 
iijg  with  his  finger  in  the  book,  very 
carefully  to  us.  I  saw  instantly  the 
intent  of  his.  plan,  but  he  went  on,  ex- 
plaining in  lucid  detail  the  effect  of 
it  on  Balduc,  on  Barnsfield,  on  Huron 
County,  the  equities  which  it  adjust- 
ed, the  necessity  of  government  which 
it  imposed,  the  penalties  which  it  evad- 
ed, and  the  ancient,  correct,  accurate 
doctrine  of  law  upon  which  this  de- 
cision of  the  Michigan  courts  is 
founded. 

The  tension  in  Jean  Balduc's  big 
body  relaxed,  the  pressure  in  his  face 
ebbed.  He  understood  the  whole 
scheme  to  the  end  now.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  emasculated  language 
which  could  give  the  force  and  direct- 
ness of  Balduc's  own  words.  He  got 
slowly  to  his  feet,  stretched  out  his 
arms,  filled  his  big  lungs.  "By  God," 
he  said,  "you  have  got  the  fat  thief 
on  the  cross!" 

Then  he  turned  to  me.  "Mr. 
Parks,"  he  went  on,  "I  suppose  you 
despised  me  down  to  the  ground  when 
I  agreed  to  eat  with  that  puffy-throat- 
ed viper;  but  I  only  wanted  to  get 
a  last  chance  at  him,  to  tell  him  what 
I  thought  of  him,  and  then  to  jam 
his  head  on  the  table  among  his  pots.. 
We  will  go  up  there  to-night,  you 
and  I.  We  will  show  him  how  he  has 
caught  his  own  legs  in  his  man-trap. 
I  will  tell  him  some  things  which  he 
needs  to  hear;  but  we  will  not  eat 
with  him.  If  I  were  starving  in  the 
snowdrifts  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  he 
came  to  find  me  with  a  load  from  the 
company  store,  I  would  not  eat  with 
him.  I  would  eat;  but  I  would  kill 
him  first." 

Barnsfield,  like  every  parvenu,  wish- 
ed to  point  out  for  our  admiration, 
all  the  treasures  in  his  hideous,  showy 
palace  before  we  went  in  to  dinner. 
The  place  might  have  been  the  store- 
house of  Kidd  in  the  golden  days  of 
the   Spanish  Main.     A  carved  wood 
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ceiling  from  some  chateau  in  Nor- 
mandy, a  marble  vase  from  Sardina, 
new  Italian  bronzes,  old  Dutch  chairs 
mingled  with  Chippendale,  Heppel- 
white,  and  atrocious  things  in  gilt, 
tables  of  the  Empire  beside  Colonial 
consoles,  Moorish  corners  with  old 
arms,  rugs,  banners — all  the  indis- 
criminate loot  of  a  barbarian  with 
money-sacks. 

I  admired  with  discreet  and  evas- 
ive generalities.  Balduc  said  nothing 
and  finally  we  went  in  to  dinner.  I 
had  not  seen  its  like,  except  at 
Thanksgiving  in  a  New  England 
farm-house.  A  turkey  on  his  golden 
back  in  a  huge  platter,  a  saddle  of 
mutton,  trussed  fowls,  food  enough 
for  a  ship's  crew,  piled  hot  and  steam- 
ing on  the  biggest  table  in  New  York. 
He  explained  that  the  servants  want- 
ed the  evening  off,  and  he  had  order- 
ed the  dinner  put  on  so.  We  were 
men  and   would  not   mind  that. 

We  sat  down,  and  Barnsfield  put 
his  hands  on  the  tablecloth,  closed 
his  puffy  eyes,  and  made  ready  to  in- 
voke a  blessing  on  his  house. 

Jean  Balduc  spoke  then.  "Mr. 
Barnsfield,"  he  said,  "I  am  sick." 

Barnsfield  sprang  up,  got  a  decan- 
ter of  brandy  from  a  sideboard  and 
set  it  down  by  Balduc.  "There,"  he 
said,  "that'll  fix  you." 

"No,"  said  Balduc,  "nothing  will 
do  me  any  good  but  to  get  outside 
in  the  air." 

Barnsfield  started  toward*  a  door. 
"Come  right  here,"  he  said,  "on  this 
balcony." 

Balduc  got  up  then.  "No,"  he 
said,  "I  will  go  out  into  the  street 
with  Mr.  Parks;  but,  before  I  go,  I 
want  to  hand  you  this  six  hundred 
dollars  that  I  owe  you,"  and  he  took 
a  roll  of  bills  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  laid  them  on  the  table- 
cloth. 

Barnsfield  saw  instantly  that  some 
climax  had  arrived,  but  what  he  did 
not  know.  He  came  back  and  sat 
down  in  his  chair. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  said. 

"I  mean,"  replied  Balduc,  "that  I 
got  only  nineteen  tracts  of  land 
for  you  in  Huron  County,  so  you  owe 
me    just    nineteen    thousand    dollars. 


You  paid  me  to-day,  nineteen  thou- 
sand, six  hundred,  which  was  six  hun- 
dred too  much." 

Barnsfield's  face  began  to  pale.  "I 
don't  understand,"  he  said.  "I  paid 
the  taxes  to  you.  I  gave  you  twenty- 
eight  bonds  for  them  and  got  the  re- 
ceipt. I  did  not  pay  you ;  I  paid  the 
taxes." 

"Yes,"  said  Balduc,  "you  thought 
you  paid  the  taxes;  but  you  didn't. 
You  paid  me.  The  bonds  brought 
nineteen  thousand,  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  give  you  back  the  six  hun- 
dred now,  and  our  account  is  square." 

Barnsfield  got  up.  "I  paid  the 
taxes,"  he  said.  "I  got  the  tax  re- 
ceipts." 

"No,"  said  Balduc,  "taxes  can  only 
be  paid  in  money.  That's  the  law. 
You  can't  pay  taxes  with  property. 
Your  tax  receipts  are  not  worth  hell- 
room.  They  acknowledge  the  pay- 
ment in  bonds." 

Barnsfield  turned  to  me.  "What's 
all  this  rot?"  he  said. 

I  got  up  then,  and  walked  around 
the  table.  "What  Mr.  Balduc  has 
said,"  I  answered,  "is  quite  true. 
Taxes  can  be  paid  only  in  money.  If 
one  owing  taxes  delivers  property  to 
the  tax  officer  for  them,  he  does  it 
at  his  own  risk.  He  does  not  there- 
by pay  his  taxes.  If  the  tax  officer 
keeps  the  property,  the  other  must  re- 
pay the  taxes  in  money.  The  States 
accepts  only  money  for  taxes." 

"It's  embezzlement  of  taxes,"  cried 
Barnsfield.  "If  I  have  to  repay  them, 
he'll  have  to  go  to  the  penitentiary !" 

"No,"  I  said,  "it  is  not  embezzle- 
ment of  taxes.  It  is  not  any  crime  at 
all,  for  the  reason  that  the  tax  officer 
is  authorized  to  collect  only  money. 
He  has  no  authority  to  receive  proper- 
ty. Property,  if  delivered  to  him,  is 
at  its  owner's  peril.  He  is  not  charge- 
able with  embezzlement  if  he  ap- 
propriates this  property  to  his  own 
use,  nor  are  his  bondsmen  liable  for 
it,  because  they  guarantee  only  a 
proper  accounting  of  money  which 
the  officer  receives  as  taxes." 

Barnsfield  jumped  up  and  started 
toward  a  little  telephone  at  the  corner 
of      the      sideboard.      Balduc    darted 
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across  the  room,  smashed  the  tele- 
phone with  his  kunckles  and  confront- 
ed Barnsfield. 

"Sit  down,  you  puffy  varmint,"  he 
said.  "Into  your  chair  with  you!" 
And,  seizing  the  man  by  the  shoulders, 
he  whirled  him  around  and  forced 
him  down  into  his  chair.  Balduc 
stood  over  him  a  moment,  his  fingers 
working  with  restrained  savagery. 
His  jaws  clamped;  his  eyes  narrowed 
to  a  thin  line  of  blue.  Then  he  turn- 
ed to  me.  "Let  us  go,"  he  said,  "be- 
fore I  tramp  the  creature's  face  out 
of  shape  on  the  floor." 


We  left  Barnsfield,  wheezing  with 
excitement,  his  breath  gone  and  his 
fat  hands  wabbling  about  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair. 

In  the  street,  Balduc  took  a  deep 
breath  and  shook  himself  like  a,  dog 
coming  out  of  a  slime-vat.  "I  had 
to  get  out  of  there,"  he  said,  "or 
kill  him.  Good-by.  If  you  ever  need 
a  slave  with  ten  steel  fingers,  send 
word  of  it  to  Jean  Balduc  on  the 
Jacques  Cartier  River,"  and  he  was 
gone. 

I  took  a  hansom  to  the  Dresden 
for  a  little  dinner. 


Smoothing  the  Way  of  the  Working  Girl 

BY    A.    AUSTIN    IN    THE    CIRCLE 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  welfare  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  many  of  the  large  busi- 
ness establishments  to-day.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  both 
employ*- r  and  employe.  This  taking  into  consideration  the  welfare  of  the  employes  has  resulted  in 
greater  eflficiency  of  work  on  their  part. 


Ever  since  the  working-girl  became 
a  factor  in  the  great  industrial  life 
of  our  country,  we  have  heard  the  dis- 
mal tale  of  her  wrongs  and  her  hard- 
ships. We  have  heard  of  the  horrors 
of  ill- ventilated  rooms,  of  "starvation 
wages,"  of  meager,  cold  lunches,  of 
sordid  homes,  of  insults  from  brutal 
employers.  But  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture  we  have  heard  little. 

Of  the  big,  airy,  clean  workshops, 
of  the  emergency  hospitals  with  train- 
ed nurses  in  attendance,  of  the  fresh, 
sweet-smelling  rest-rooms,  of  the 
lunch-rooms  where  hot  meals  may  be 
got  at  cost — and  below  cost — of  the 
short  hours  and  holidays,  of  the  va- 
cation outings  and  Christmas  pre- 
sents, of  the  generous  help  in  time  of 
need  and  the  countless  quiet  "lifts" 
on  the  side — of  all  these  we  hear  noth- 
ing. Yet  they  are  essentially  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  hundreds  of  em- 
ployers to-day  who  are  trying  to  do 
more  than  pay  good  wages,  who  are 
seeing  to  it  that  their  work-people  are 
bright-eyed,  quick-fingered,  and 
happy. 

For  the  up-to-date  employer  has 
come  to  realize  that  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant from  a  business  point  of  view 


to  have  a  well-preserved  workman  as 
a  well-oiled  machine,  and  he  carries 
an  insurance  fund  for  his  people  just 
as  he  maintains  a  fund  for  breakage 
and  repairs  on  his  engines.  This  in- 
surance fund  for  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  employes  is  now  oflicially  known 
as  welfare  work.  It  means  first  and 
foremost,  a  provision  for  the  physical 
comfort  of  the  man  and  woman  who 
work  in  the  shop;  and  this  means 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  good  drainage, 
and  a  pure  water  supply.  It  means, 
further,  evelators  and  seats  for  women 
workers,  baths  for  the  dirty,  and 
lunches  for  the  hungry.  It  may  mean 
later,  picnics  and  balls,  public  lec- 
tures, club  houses,  and  cooking 
schools,  but  for  the  present  the  de- 
mands of  the  body  are  paramount. 

In  the  large  mercantile  houses  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
various  western  cities,  welfare  work 
has  assumed  interesting  proportions. 
In  these  big  dry  goods  emporiums, 
where,  exclusive  of  factories,  more 
wage-earning  women  are  employed 
than  in  any  other  industry,  merchants 
are  finding  that  it  pays — this  taking 
thought  for  the  comfort  of  their  girl 
workers.     It  attracts   a  picked   class 
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of  workwomen,  and  it  gives  the  pub- 
lic better  service.  Added  to  this  is 
the  very  real  satisfaction  to  a  valuable 
class  of  customers — especially  rich 
women  of  leisure — who  are  making  it 
their  concern  to  inquire  into  the  ways 
of  the  employer  and  to  deal  only 
where  "they  are  good  to  their  girls." 

In  many  firms  a  generous  policy  to- 
ward their  employes  is  being  carried 
out,  quite  aside  from  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  employers  to  appear  gen- 
erous. On  the  contrary,  these  em- 
ployers are  genuinely  surprised  when 
they  find  that  what  they  are  doing 
has  attracted  attention  as  a  "move- 
ment," and  that  other  employers,  too, 
have  adopted  similar  schemes  for 
smoothing  the  way  of  the  worker. 
They  will  tell  you,  for  instance,  in  a 
certain  large  department  store  in  New 
York  City  that  they  are  not  "doing 
anything  for  their  employes" — and 
look  at  you  in  amazement  for  asking 
— they  are  merely  giving  them  the 
"square  deal,"  as  far  as  they  know 
how,  in ^ wages  and  in  hours. 

"But  you  have  a  lunch-room  for 
your  girl  employes,  have  you  not?" 
you  ask  the  modest  superintendent, 
and  his  face  lights  up.  "Just  the  fin- 
est one  in  the  city,"  he  says  with 
spirit,  and  takes  you  up  to  the  top 
story,  where,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  distant  river  and  the  surround- 
ing housetops,  is  a  big,  bright  room 
furnished  with  scores  of  little  tables 
spread  with  snowy  cloths,  awaiting 
the  noon  hour,  when  the  girls  troop 
up  in  gay  groups  to  buy  wholesome 
items  from  the  store  menu  or  to  eat 
the  things  they  have  brought  from 
home. 

The  superintendent  shows  you  the 
kitchen,  spotlessly  clean,  and  he  begs 
you  to  sample  the  food.  Here  are 
huge,  delicious  sandwiches — chicken, 
ham  and  tongue — at  one  cent  each; 
tomato  soup  at  two  cents;  pork  and 
beans  or  potato  salad  at  three  cents ; 
pies,  cakes  or  ice  cream,  at  three  cents. 

"x\  whole  dinner  for  ten  cents!" 
you  exclaim.    "How  can  you  make  it 


pay 


"We  don't,"  replies  the  super- 


intendent,     smiling,    "but      then,    we 
don't  expect  to." 

Cash  girls,  bundlers,  and  stock  girls 


— those  coming  under  the  head  of 
"junior  help" — have  all  the  coffee,  tea 
and  milk  they  want  free.  If  one  little 
girl  is  noticed  denying  herself  lunch 
— perhaps  there  is  a  large  family  at 
home — she  is  quietly  provided  with 
free  tickets  for  lunches.  No  one  is 
ever  the  wiser — not  even  her  best 
friends — and  often  bundles  of  warm 
clothing,  wraps  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings find  their  way  into  this  same  little 
girl's  hands  just  as  quietly. 

The  rest-room  in  this  store  is  a 
spacious,  high-ceilinged  room  with 
enormous  Corinthian  pillars  support- 
ing the  roof,  and  nine  wide  plate  glass 
windows  across  one  end,  admitting  a 
flood  of  light.  The  floor  is  highly 
polished  and  ideal  for  dancing,  and 
the  furniture  is  of  light  oak  in  the 
old  mission  style — broad,  low  tables, 
deep-seated  rockers  that  fairly  swal- 
low one  in  their  wholesome  depths, 
sofas,  and  straight  chairs  to  match. 
On  the  tables  are  popular  magazines 
and  newspapers,  and  around  the  walls 
in  racks  are  thousands  of  books,  which 
constitute  the  store's  circulating  lib- 
rary. 

Here  a  girl  may  come  for  a  mo- 
ment's respite  in  the  day's  work  to 
read  or  to  chat;  and  if  it  happens  to 
be  the  lunch  hour,  there  is  usually  a 
crowd  around  the  piano  singing  or 
dancing.  In  the  summer  time  there 
are  classes  in  gymnasium  work  in  the 
open  air  on  the  roof. 

Adjoining  this  room  on  one  side  is 
a  locker-room,  where  the  employes 
keep  their  belongings  separate  in 
steel  wire  cages,  and  on  the  other  side 
is  the  infirmary,  or  sick-room,  where 
a  trained  nurse  sits  ever  ready  for 
emergencies. 

"You  don't  have  much  use  for  your 
sick-room,  do  you?"  one  asks,  look- 
ing in  on  its  prim  expanse  of  snowy 
beds,  mirrors  and  polished  glass 
tables.  "Oh,  yes,"  answers  the  super- 
intendent quickly,"but  we  regard  these 
two  rooms  as  preventives  of  sickness 
rather  than  as  palliatives" ;  and  be- 
holding the  bright  faces  of  the  girls 
as  they  relax  themselves  in  the  big 
room,  you  can  easily  see  how  this  is 
true. 

For  more  serious  illness  there  is  a 
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doctor  in  attendance  at  the  store  every 
day  from  ten  until  two  o'clock,  after 
which  he  visits,  those  ill  at  their  homes. 
A  small  fee  paid  into  the  Mutual  Aid 
Association  (which  is  voluntary)  en- 
titles a  girl  to  this  service,  as  well  as 
to  all  medicines  free  and  to  two-thirds 
of  her  weekly  salary  during  illness. 
In  addition,  there  are  death  benefits 
of  $50  and  $100,  and  an  emergency 
loan  fund,  from  which  as  much  as 
$200  may  be  drawn  without  the  de- 
lay of  red  tape  in  time  of  stress,  and 
paid  back  at  leisure  without  interest. 

There  are,  in  New  York,  at  least 
four  other  department  stores  where 
the  comfort  of  employes  is  considered 
as  generously  as  in  the  above  men- 
tioned establishment.  In  two  of  these, 
beautiful  bathrooms,  with  arrange- 
ments for  showers  and  plunge  baths, 
are  part  of  the  equipment ;  in  another, 
a  roof-garden  and  a  swimming  pool 
are  promised  features.  In  a  Sixth 
Avenue  store,  a  new  rest-room,  just 
established  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
building,  opens  out  onto  the  most 
superb,  high-battlemented  roof,  where 
it  is  contemplated  in  the  summer  to 
spread  an  awning,  put  a  platform  for 
dancing,  and  to  have  music — per- 
haps an  old  "darky"  with  a  "fiddle" 
— anything,  the  manager  says,  to  keep 
the  girls  off  the  street. 

A  Fourteenth  Street  store  creates 
no  little  amazement  among  shop- 
pers by  its  custom  of  clos- 
ing all  day  on  Saturdays  during 
the  Summer  months,  in  order  that  its 
sales  people  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  holiday.  This  firm  also  makes  a 
point  of  retaining  its  clerks  and  of  ad- 
vancing them  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  higher  positions.  Until  recently  it 
maintained  a  store  school  to  further 
this  purpose.  Junior  employes  were 
instructed  several  hours  a  week  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling,  writ- 
ing and  commercial  correspondence, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  to  enter 
as  soon  as  possible  into  some  special 
line  of  the  business.  The  John  Wana- 
maker  store,  of  Philadelphia,  develops 
this  idea  more  elaborately  and  gains 
through  the  military  drill,  which  is 
part  of  the  course,  a  fine  discipline 
over  its  younger  employes. 


In  the  Wanamaker  Commercial  In- 
stitute there  are  600  boys  and  girls 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  Part  of 
each  day  is  devoted  to  class  work  in 
the  big  schoolroom,  where  not  only 
common  school  branches  are  taught, 
but  book-keeping,  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  business  correspondence. 
The  store  duties  are  considered  part  of 
the  course,  and  the  young  student  is 
marked  monthly  not  only  in  studies, 
but  in  conduct — in  such  things  as 
obedience,  promptness,  honesty,  pol- 
iteness, personal  appearance,  and  ef- 
ficiency in  store  service.  Upon  this 
monthly  or  "store  average"  depends 
promotion  and  increase  in  salary.  A 
diploma  at  the  end — which  may  mean 
one  or  several  years — marks  enroll- 
ment into  a  position  in  the  regular 
ranks  of  the  store's  department.  Out 
of  the  interest  in  the  store  school  work 
have  grown  many  musical  and  social 
clubs  and  a  strong  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  younger  employes. 

An  East-side  firm  which  takes 
more  pride  in  keeping  its  girls  than 
in  anything  else,  has  a  custom  of  send- 
ing all  women  employes  to  Far  Rock- 
away  Beach  for  a  week's  outing  dur- 
ing the  Summer.  Various  amuse- 
ments, such  as  tally-ho  rides,  pic- 
nics, bathing  parties,  and  coaching, 
are  prepared  ahead  at  the  firm's  ex- 
pense, and  the  salaries  go  on  unin- 
terrupted. This  firm  is  especially  kind 
to  girls  who  show  signs  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  sending  them  to  a  sani- 
tarium at  Lake  Kushaqua,  New  York, 
and  insisting  that  they  remain  there 
until  entirely  restored. 

Of  all  the  Summer  vacation  plans 
of  department  stores,  that  of  the 
Siegel-Cooper  Company  is  perhaps 
the  most  elaborate.  The  firm  has  its 
own  cottage,  expensively  furnished 
down  at  Long  Branch,  where  the  girls 
are  asked  in  groups  of  sixty  to  a 
week's  entertainment.  At  first  the 
scheme  was  unpopular.  The  girls  did 
not  take  kindly  to  a  plan  that  seemed 
to  have  a  scent  of  charity  in  it.  But 
a  tactful  move  of  the  firm's  welfare 
secretary  brought  success  out  of  fail- 
ure. Instead  of  the  little  cards  an- 
nouncing coolly  that  one  was  "eligible 
to  a  week's  outing  at  the  company's 
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expense,"  formal  invitations  were  is- 
sued, requesting  the  pleasure  of  Miss 
So  and  So's  presence  as  the  company's 
guest  for  the  week  beginning 
such  a  date  and  ending  such  a  date. 
Now  scarcely  a  girl  refuses  the  gay 
visit  to  the  shore. 

Set  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
grounds,  in  which  are  swings  and 
hammocks  and  rustic  seats  and  trim 
tennis  courts,  surrounded  by  wide 
verandahs  and  but  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  beach,  the  cottage  is  a  fasci- 
nating spot  to  spend  a  week.  Every 
hour  there  is  something  to  do:  the 
daily  dip  in  the  surf,  the  sun  bath, 
the  long  walks,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  social  pleasures  thoughtfully  ar- 
ranged beforehand  by  the  company — 
theatre  parties,  trolley  rides,  clam- 
bakes, lawn  fetes — then  the  long,  deep 
sleep  with  the  salt  air  filling  one's 
lungs  and  the  boom  of  the  sea  in  one's 
ears.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
girls  return  from  these  jaunts  rosy, 
tanned,  and  several  pounds  heavier. 

The  hostess  of  the  occasion,  and 
she  who  makes  things  go  smoothly 
at  the  cottage,  is  the  welfare  secretary. 
A  woman  of  remarkable  sweetness, 
tact,  and  good  sense,  she  occupies  the 
most  unique  position  in  the  business 
world.  It  is  to  the  welfare  secretary 
that  the  girls  as  well  as  the  men  of 
the  store  come  to  settle  the  many  thou- 
sand little  difficulties  that  make  up 
the  "personal  equation"  in  the  busi- 
ness life.  A  dispute  between  a  sales- 
girl and  a  floor-walker,  an  unfair  dis- 
charge, a  lost  check  book — whatever, 
indeed,  involves  discontent,  imposi- 
tion, or  misunderstanding,  there  is 
her  presence  called  for  to  smooth  the 
way.  She  is  a  court  of  justice  and 
confidential  adviser  to  both  employer 
and  employed;  but,  most  of  all,  she 
is  the  champion  of  the  girl  worker. 

In  settling  a  complaint,  the  welfare 
secretary  listens  patiently  to  both  sides 
of  the  story:  to  the  girl  whose  days 
are  made  miserable  by  the  martinet 
rule  of  a  department  head ;  to  the  man 
whose  patience  is  exhausted  by  the 
girl's  unruly  temper.  Then  the  secre- 
tary gives  her  decision,  from  which 
there  is  practically  no  appeal.  If  it  is 
a  question  of  the  man's  morals,  the 


store  detectives  are  put  to  work  and 
his  actions  closely  watched  until  there 
is  sufficient  proof  to  ask  for  his  re- 
moval. 

The  girls  who  fall  below  the  aver- 
age in  their  sales  are  sent  to  the 
secretary  for  encouragernent.  "How 
does  it  happen,  dear?"  she  inquires 
sympathetically ;  and  slowly,  haltingly, 
the  story  comes  out.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  sickness  at  home;  the  girl 
has  had  to  sit  up  all  night  with  her 
baby  brother;  perhaps  there  is  the 
family  washing  to  be  done  after  hours 
— it  is  not  always  the  dance  hall  that 
takes  the  color  from  the  salesgirl's 
cheeks.  Yet,  if  she  is  lying,  if  her 
failure  really  is  due  to  indifference 
or  inattention,  it  is  for  the  secretary, 
with  her  keen  insight  into  human 
nature,  to  discover,  and  her  duty  to 
inspire  the  girl  with  ambition  and 
courage  for  her  task. 

The  work  leads  naturally  into  the 
homes.  When  a  new  little  boy  or 
girl  is  engaged  whose  instruction  in 
personal  adornment  has  been  of  the 
meagerest,  an  early  summons  to  the 
presence  of  the  walfare  secretary  is 
in  order. 

"How  many  are  there  in  your  fam- 
ily?" that  kind  lady  asks.  "And  have 
you  a  bath  tub  in  your  apartment?  No. 
A  wash  stand,  then,  with  a  spigot? 
*  *  *  Then  how  do  you  take  your 
baths?"  This  in  very  mild  surprise, 
and  gently. 

"I  don't  know,"  offers  the  new  in- 
cumbent weakly.  And  thereupon  the 
secretary  gives  him — it  is  usually  a 
him,  for  little  girls  have  been  known 
to  trudge  five  weary  tenements  flights 
for  a  face  wash — some  free  tickets  to 
the  city's  public  baths.  And  it  is  not 
long  before  she  makes  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  little  one's  home. 

It  is  on  these  visits — tactful,  very 
tactful  visits! — that  a  little  help  ex- 
tended in  time  of  need  has  set  a  whole 
family  on  its  feet.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  sight  of  a  child  crying  in  the 
store  that  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
death  in  her  home  and  a  very  low  ebb 
in  the  family  treasury.  It  may  be 
merely  "two  dollars  to  pay  the  but- 
cher, so  he  will  send  us  more  meat," 
that  is  the  immediate  need,  and  in  such 
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a  crisis  the  welfare  secretary  from  a 
private  fund  in  her  possession,  of 
which  none  knows  but  herself,  ad- 
vances the  money. 

In  every  community  the  needs  of 
the  working  people  are  different.  In 
industries  like  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  where  17,000  employes 
with  their  families  are  practically  de- 
pendent on  the  company  for  civilizing 
influences,  the  scope  of  the  sociologi- 
cal department  is  immense.  Here  are 
80,000  persons,  representing  twenty- 
seven  different  nationalities,  speaking 
their  native  tongues  and  as  alien  to 
one  another  as  they  are  to  the  cus- 
toms of  their  adopted  country.  A  sin- 
gle item  of  the  firm's  enormous  sys- 
tem of  educational  and  social  institu- 
tions is  thirteen  kindergartens,  where 
900  little  tots  are  being  molded  into 
the  unity  their  parents  lack  and  are 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  future 
industrial  peace  in  this  country,  where 
most  of  the  boys  will  succeed  their 
fathers  as  workmen. 

Similarly,  in  the  southern  cotton 
mills  welfare  work  is  concerned  in 
establishing  schools  and  social  centres 
for  the  children  of  employes,,  that 
they  may  come  up  to  the  ranks  capable 
and  well-trained  workmen. 

There  are  few  factories  of  promin- 
ence to-day  which  do  not  evidence  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  avoid  physical  waste  of  employes 
by  installing  the  latest  labor-savmg 
devices.  No  longer,  for  instance,  does 
one  see  the  factory  girl  climbing  six 
or  seven  flights  of  stairs  to  her  work. 
An  electric  elevator,  or  an  escalator, 
such  as  in  a  Massachusetts  woollen 
mill,  distributes  2,000  employes  to  six 
floors  in  five  minutes,  is  now  the 
vehicle  of  her  rise.  Devices  for  warm- 
ing and  cooling  the  air  delivered  to 


workrooms  by  drawing  it  over  coils 
of  steam  pipes  in  Winter  and  forcing 
it  through  cold  water  in  Summer  are 
common. 

The  formerly  much-pitied  holder  of 
a  "walking  job"  in  a  factory — a  girl 
who  had  to  attend  several  machines 
— now  has  a  comparatively  easy  time 
of  it  in  a  roller  chair  fitted  into  a 
grooved  rail,  upon  which  she  moves 
easily  from  one  machine  to  another. 
Chairs  with  back  rests  have  supersed- 
ed the  old  high  stools  in  packing  fac- 
tories, and  the  pathetic  figure  of  the 
hungry  girl  heating  stale  coffee  on  a 
radiator  went  out  with  the  advent  of 
gas  stoves  and  a  lunch  room. 

It  is  an  ignorant  employer,  indeed, 
who  does  not  take  the  simple  precau- 
tions necessary  to  saye  his  women  em- 
ployes from  annoyances  and  insults 
at  the  hands  of  their  male  coworkers. 
The  mere  fixing  of  different  times  of 
arrival  and  departure  for  men  and 
women  settles  many  of  the  difficulties. 
Where  girls  are  allowed  to  come  three 
minutes  later  than  the  men  in  the 
morning  and  to  depart  three  minutes 
earlier  in  the  evening,  they  go  in  com- 
fort ;  and  the  moral  significance  of  this, 
comfort  is  large. 

Since  state  laws  do  not  provide 
these  comforts,  some  other  agency  Is 
necessary.  The  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, through  its  welfare  depart- 
ment, fills  the  want.  This  is  an  or- 
ganization of  over  250  of  the  most 
prominent  employers  in  the  country, 
who  meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  to 
spread  the  results  of  their  experience 
to  other  employers. 

The  fundamental  conditions  for  suc- 
cessful welfare  work,  upon  which  em- 
ployers insist,  are  good  wages,  reason- 
able hours,  and  the  promise  of  con- 
tinuous work. 


The  wise  prove,  and  the  foolish  confess  by  their  con- 
duct that  a  life  of  employment  is  the  only  life  worth 
living. — Paley. 


The  Exile  of  Brasilia 

BY    CHRIS.    SEWELL    IN    LONDON    OPINION 

To  lender  her  banishtnent  bearable,  she  attempts  a  conquest.    The  denouement  reveals  facts  she 
had  neglected  to  figure  on. 


It  was  the  doctor  who  finally  ban- 
ished Drusilla. 

"No  excitements — no  late  hours — 
absolute  rest  and  plain  living  for  three 
weeks,"  he  commanded.  There  was 
savage  satisfaction  in  his  tone. 

Drusilla  threw  her  large  blue  baby- 
eyes  reproachfully  at  him  and  pouted 
her  cherry  lips   rebelliously. 

"Nothing  but  sheep,  swallows,  and 
stagnation?"  she  wailed.  "I  shall  die, 
doctor!  I  wasn't  built  rural — cream 
makes  me  sick  and  country  walks 
make  me  feel  suicidal.  Mayn't  I — " 
"No,  you  may  not,"  chipped  in  the 
doctor.  He  was  fifty-five,  and  pos- 
sessed a  susceptible  son.  He  disap- 
proved strongly  of  Drusilla.  "Lone- 
combe  stands  high — the  air  is  excel- 
lent; you  won't  know  yourself  in  a 
week." 

He  took  up  his  hat.  Drusilla  look- 
ed to  her  adoring  mother  for  support ; 
but  her  adoring  mother  developed  an 
unexpected  firmness,  and  went  over 
to  the  opposition,  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel. 

"Clive  can  go  with  you,"  she  said. 
(Give  was  her  own  maid.)  "You 
know,  Dru,  darling,  you  didn't  look 
at  your  breakfast  this  morning,  and 
your  father  says — " 

Drusilla  moaned;  her  father  was 
the  only  person  on  earth  for  whom 
she  entertained  any  feelings  of  awe. 

She  went  to  her  boudoir,  banged 
the  door,  and  contemplated  exile  in 
a  very  naughty  frame  of  mind  indeed. 

They  had  rooms  in  a  cottage  (quite 
the  orthodox  cottage,  with  creepers 
and  roses  about  the  door,  and  a 
thatched  roof,  which  Drusilla  dis- 
respectfully called  its  toupee),  and 
everything  en  suite. 

Clive  did  the  cooking,  and  a  woman 
who  smelt  of  sawdust  (her  husband 
was  a  carpenter)  came  in  from  the 
village  to  clean. 

A  week  passed,  and  Drusilla  had  not 
been  seen  to  smile. 


The  contemplation  of  a  perfect 
army  of  masculine  photographs  with 
which  she  had  redecorated  the  little 
parlor  did  not  afford  her  even  the 
second-hand  consolation  she  had 
hoped. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  second 
week  Drusilla  spent  the  morning  with 
a  novel  on  the  river  bank,  and  came 
back  to  dinner  late  for  the  first  time. 
Furthermore,  when  the  sawdust  lady 
sat  down  by  accident  on  an  omelette 
she  positively  laughed. 

That  afternoon  she  wrote  home  for 
her  two  most  becoming  Summer  mus- 
lins and  the  new  Romney  hat,  "which 
ought  to  have  come  from  Violetta's 
by  now,  mother,  dear.  This  place  is 
getting  so  unbearably  hot." 

Her  mother  was  only  too  thankful 
that  the  "poor,  dear  child"  took 
enough  interest  in  life  to  ask  for 
anything;  but  her  father  was  a  trifle 
suspicious.  However,  pending  the  op- 
portunity to  investigate,  the  garments 
were  dispatched. 

The  little  river  gurgled  between 
them — laughing  it  may  be!  He  was 
decidedly  good  to  look  at — tall,  broad, 
and  well  put  together.  But  he  wasn't 
impressionable — all  the  better!  A 
conquest  that  is  too  easy  is  apt  (if 
we  may  use  a  mixed  metaphor)  to 
taste  flat. 

Drusilla  had  dropped  two  handker- 
chiefs (new  ones)  into  the  stream 
which  flowed  between  them.  She  had 
slipped  on  an  imaginary  stone,  been 
badly  stung  by  a  fictitious  bee,  and 
all  to  no  effect. 

Certainly  there  was  no  bridge,  but 
the  originals  of  the  photographs  would 
have  made  nothing  of  a  trifling  draw- 
back like  that. 

She  became  seriously  annoyed.  It 
was  too  detestable  of  him  to  sit  there 
day  by  day  under  the  great  tree  with 
what  looked  like  his  sketch-book 
across  his  knees,  apparently  working 
as  if  youth  and  beauty  wern't  calling 
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him  from  the  opposite  bank.  But 
for  an  appeasing  idea  that  he  had  more 
than  once  sketched  her,  Drusilla  would 
have  been  tempted  to  aim  a  stone  at 
his  head  with  a  view  to  waking  him 
up.  In  turn  she  tried  every  device 
in  her  repertoire  with  no  effect.  Then 
she  became  serious.  Somehow  she 
had  never  craved  anything  in  all  her 
life  as  she  did  this  man's  admiration. 
He  should  admire  her — he  must  lose 
his  head  and  go  mad  about  her,  like 
other  people — he  must  throw  his  stu- 
pid sketch-book  aside  and — 

Here  Drusilla's  thoughts  careered 
off  with  her. 

His  arms  were  strong,  his  chest 
broad;  his  Norfolk  suit  and  worsted 
stockings  exactly  suited  him.  He 
made  Drusilla  feel  humble;  usually 
she  felt  domineering. 

For  the  next  week  she  worked  hard. 
Perhaps  he  disapproved  of  novels  and 
smart  gowns. 

She  sent  to  her  dressmaker's  for 
a  simple  blue  zephyr  -  (the  simplicity 
came  expensive,  as  simplicity  gener- 
ally does),  and  entirely  (to  use  Clive's 
own  expression)  flabbergasted  that 
respectable  soul  by  insisting  on  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  knitting. 

Progress  continued  slow,  however. 
Occasionally  the  dark  eyes  of  her 
vis-a-vis  flashed  a  look  in  her 
direction — only  for  a  moment;  then 
they  bent  down  over  the  everlasting 
sketch-book.  It  was  shyness,  Drusilla 
decided — appalling  shyness — he  was 
unused  to  women — she  had  met  such 
cases  before;  even  stronger  encour- 
agement was  what  he  wanted. 


She  had  waited  until  the  last  day, 
for  with  all  her  daring  she  somehow 
quailed  a  little  before  the  inconceiv- 
able calm  of  this  man ;  and  then  she 
played  her  trump  card. 

She  was  looking  her  best — draggled 
hair  and  clinging  garments  could  not 
spoil  that. 

A  flower  grew  on  a  tuft  of  grass 
jutting  over  the  stream.  She  reached 
for  it,  singing  softly  to  herself — over- 
balanced— ah ! — a  pregnant  instant 
passed  and  then  a  Romney  hat  float- 
ed up  the  stream  and  a  pair  of  blue 
zephyred  arms  beat  the  water  ^widly. 

It  was  deeper  than  she  had  bargain- 
ed for.  Two  haymakers,  busy  in  the 
adjoining  field,  eventually  fished 
Drusilla  out  gasping,  cold,  and  fur- 
iously irate.  Underneath  the  tree  the 
man  in  the  Norfolk  suit  still  bent  over 
his  sketch-book. 

Drusilla  was  crying  with  rage.  Per- 
haps some  indefinite  words,  coupled 
with  the  scathing  looks  she  cast  at  the 
opposite  bank,  penetrated  to  the  re- 
cess where  one  of  the  haymakers  kept 
his  sense  of  humor.  At  any  rate  he 
spoke. 

"Unlucky  for  'ee,  miss,  as  'ee  fell 
in  with  on'y  pore  Muster  Cowell  by. 
His  wife  do  bring  him  out  of  a 
marnin'  to  read  his  queer  books  and 
get  the  air.  He's  blind,  miss — 'e 
thought  you  was  a  dog  belike." 

'*  'E  thought  you  was  a  dog  be- 
like!" ;    ,.^ 

The  little  river  gurgled  on,  ',}miJ\\sT 
takably  laughing  now.  ^   fjij^; 

The  next  day  Drusilla  went  hom^^^^ 


Vig'ilance  in  watching-  opportunity  ;  tact  and  daring- 
in  seizing  upon  opportunity  ;  force  and  persistence  in 
crowding  opportunity  to  its  utmost  of  possible  achieve- 
ment— these  are  the  martial  virtues  which  must  command 
success. — Phelps. 


Frank  A.  iMunsey 


PRINTERS    INK 

The  name    'Munsey  '  is  known  to  millions.     This  article  gives  an  opportunity  to  Know  something 
of  the  man  him=elf  and  the  business  he  has  built  up. 


Just  about  twenty-five  years  have 
passed  since  Munsey  started  with 
forty  bucks  and  some  manuscripts. 
He  is  going  yet. 

"Who's  Who  in  America"  says 
Munsey  was  born  in  Mercer,  Maine, 
August  21,  1854.  Mercer^  must  have 
felt  Munsey's  departure  acutely,  for 
it  is  so  small  in  population  as  to  hard- 
ly have  a  place  on  the  map.  Munsey 
got  his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
started  working  in  a  country  store, 
became  telegraph  operator,  and  then 
manager  for  the  Western  Union  at 
Augusta,  and  struck  New  York  in 
1 882 — his  real  start.  To-day,  at  fifty- 
two,  he  is  the  chief  matrimonial 
prize  in  the  publishing  business,  being 
still  unmarried.  When  he  is  in  New 
York  he  lives  at  Sherry's,  where  a 
few  upper  floors  are  devoted  to  select 
boarders. 

If  asked  who  makes  the  most  money 
as  a  publisher,  on  a  basis  of  revenue 
per  publication,  the  well  informed  ob- 
server would  unhesitatingly  reply: 
"Cyrus  Curtis."  But  when  one  asks 
who  makes  most  out  of  his  plant,  the 
reply  is  "Munsey." 

Some  magazines  are  conducted 
with  literature  as  the  chief  purpose. 
Others  are  conducted  on  a  news  basis. 
Still  others  are  straight  publishing 
properties.  Munsey  long  ago  learned, 
however,  that  a  magazine  has 
little  to  do  with  news,  and  nothing  at 
all  remotely  connected  with  literature, 
but  that  it  is  purely  a  manufacturing 
proposition,  with  two  objects  upper- 
most— first,  to  give  readers  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  clean,  desirable 
goods  for  a  minimum  price,  and  sec- 
ond, to  turn  out  the  product  as  cheap- 
ly as  possible.  It  is  a  common  objec- 
tion of  advertisers  that  the  Munsey 
magazines  are  cheap.  To  this,  his 
reply  is,  "We  know  it,  and  if  there 
were  any  way  of  making  them  cheaper 
we  would  adopt  it." 

When   Munsey   started   his   Golden 


Argosy  he  thought  10,000  impres- 
sions of  a  sixty-four  page  form  on  a 
cylinder  press  in  one  day  a  big  out- 
put. But  now,  over  at  his  huge 
mechanical  plant  on  East  25th  Street 
they  print  45,000  impressions  in  a 
day,  per  press,  and  ninety-six  pages 
at  that,  and  are  installing  rotaries  that 
will  print  them  in  four  colors,  at  this 
rate.  More  than  1,100  tons  of  paper 
are  consumed  there  monthly,  and  2,- 
700,000  magazines  turned  out  every 
thirty  days.  They  spout  from  the 
rotaries  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
"signatures"  a  minute,  and  the  edi- 
tion of  a.  publication  like  the  Argosy 
is  printed  in  five  days. 

At  the  office  in  Flatiron  Building  is 
found  another  department  of  the  busi- 
ness that,  with  this  mechanical  plant, 
seems  to  embody  the  esoteric  secrets 
of  its  success.  This  is  the  Red  Star 
News  Company.  The  latter  grew  out 
of  Munsey's  battle  with  the  American 
News  Company,  when  that  corpora- 
tion named  four  cents  as  the  maxi- 
mum price  it  would  pay  him  for  a  ten- 
cent  magazine.  To-day  he  gets  seven 
cents  from  the  newsdealer  for  one  or 
for  a  million  copies,  and  his  distribu- 
tion is  so  wide  that  almost  any  maga- 
zine that  Munsey  devises  and  says 
will  go  with  the  public  has  only  to  be 
chucked  into  this  great  distributing 
organization  of  his.  It  goes  from  the 
first  month  as  a  paying  proposition. 
Few  manufacturers  in  any  industry 
have  a  distributing  organization  like 
it. 

What  is  even  more  interesting 
about  Munsey  than  his  successes,  how- 
ever, are  his  failures.  No  man  has  more 
of  them  to  his  credit.  If  he  ever  writes 
the  story  of  them  it  will  probably  be 
the  most  practical  and  instructive 
piece  of  business  literature  ever  is- 
sued. Munsey  has  made  failures  that 
everybody  knows  about,  and  failures 
that  only  a  few  remember,  and  fail- 
ures that  were  hardly  heard  of  at  all. 
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and  have  been  long  forgotten.  He 
has  tried  everything,  good  and  bad. 
The  tabloid  idea  in  daily  papers  got 
in  its  work  on  him  years  ago,  and 
resulted  in  the  New  York  Daily  Con- 
tinent, which  went  to  press  at  10.30 
p.m.  for  country  consumption.  There 
was  no  rural  mail  service  then,  and 
he  tried  it  in  New  York  City,  while 
the  logical  place  to  pull  off  such  an 
affair  would  have  been  in  the  Middle 
West.  He  has  put  out  magazines 
that  had  to  be  taken  in  again,  and  in- 
vested a  mint  of  money  in  daily  pap- 
ers. His  property  list  to-day  indi- 
cates a  few  of  the  experiments  that 
he  has  embarked  in — he  owns  seven 
magazines  (at  this  writing),  two 
daily  newspapers,  eleven  grocery 
stores,  a  printing  plant,  a  news  com- 
pany and  an  office  building  an 
Washington. 

Three  months  of  last  year  he  spent 
in  Europe  and  Egypt,  and  while  he 
is  away  a  little  energetic  man  named 
Dewart  runs  the  whole  shooting 
match  for  him.  Munsey  is  in  Egypt 
now.  His  staff  hopes  he  will  stay 
there  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  because 
when  he  comes  back  he  will  probably 
have  two  or  three  more  magazines 
drafted  out  and  ready  to  publish.  He 
goes  away  ostensibly  to  take  a  rest 
himself.  But  as  the  thing  really 
works  out,  it  is  to  give  his  staff  a 
surcease. 

His  magazine  properties  have  been 
built  up  solidly  on  their  circulation 
side  that  only  one  as  yet  is  among 
the  first-class  medium  in  volume  of 
advertising — the        Munsey.  The 

Argosy  is  nearly  twenty-five  years- 
old,  yet  it  carries  to-day  less  than 
seventy-five  pages  of  advertising  in 
the  best  months,  and  the  others  have 
scarcely  twenty  pages  apiece.  Only 
within  the  past  year  has  advertising 
development  been  seriously  under- 
taken for  his  secondary  periodicals. 
The  Munsey  is  said  to  carry  more  ac- 
tual paid  business  than  any  other 
standard  size  monthly  in  the  whole 
field,  figuring  in  agate  lines.  It  has 
no  swaps,  and  in  point  of  cleanliness 
of  business  is  as  rigidly  restricted  as 
any  publication  of  any  character. 
From   present   indications   there   will 


be  ''something  doing"  in  the  adver- 
tising sections  of  the  others  before 
long.  But  this  field  of  development 
has  only  just  been  taken  up.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Munsey  idea,  advertising  is 
a  by-product.  What  he  wants  is  the 
reader  and  his  little  dime.  And  while 
his  publications  may  not  be  beautiful 
to  look  upon,  nor  fitted  for  high-brow 
readers,  there  is  no  dodging  the 
fact  that  they  get  it. 

A  man  said  to  Munsey  not  long 
ago  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  only 
American  magazine  publisher  devel- 
oping the  industry  along  English 
lines — a  separate  magazine  for  everj 
class  of  readers  in  the  population. 

*Tf  you  keep  oh,"  said  the  man, 
"you  will  be  the  Harmsworth  of 
America." 

"My  boy,"  was  the  reply,  "I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  Harmsworth 
will  be  referred  to  as  the  Munsey  of 
Great  Britain." 

He  is  now  right  in  the  midst  of 
realizing  this  hope.  Within  the  past 
two  years  have  come  the  Scrap  Book, 
Woman,  the  Railroad  Man's  Maga- 
zine and  Ocean.  Nobody  knows  when 
the  steel  trade,  the  farm,  the  textile 
industries,  the  mercantile  field,  will 
be- invaded.  Take  the  list  of  occupa- 
tions furnished  by  the  census  'and  do 
your  own  speculating. 

But  it  may  be  said  with  almost  the 
certainty  of  a  guarantee  that  what- 
ever Munsey  chooses  to  publish  now- 
adays will  be  profitable  from  the  start. 
That  is  a  queer  public  of  his.  It 
comes  nearer  being  the  "plain  pee- 
pull"  than  any~  other  public  belonging 
to  any  other  publisher  in  this  country. 
Even  Hearst's  public,  wide  as  it  is, 
may  be  built  upon  a  transitory  dis- 
content which  will  vanish  with  chang- 
ing conditions,  as  it  has  lately  van- 
ished in  the  magazine  field.  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton  says  that  the  polite 
reading  known  as  Literature  is  kept 
up  largely  as  an  artificial  demand.  It 
is  an  acquired  taste.  But  the  Munsey 
brand  of  reading  is  the  great  main 
demand,  and  if  publishers  don't  sup- 
ply the  people  they  will  supply  them- 
selves by  myth  and  folklore.  It  is 
certainly  easy  enough  to  sniff  at  Mun- 
sey's  public  as  something  that  anybody 
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might  cater  to  by  lowering  his  stand- 
ards. But  even  Munsey  hasn't  found 
it  all  smooth  sailing.  Among  his  pros- 
perous agrosies  can  also  be  found 
some  battered  hulks  of  wrecked  maga- 


zines, unchartered  and  forgotten. 
From  these,  as  much  as  from  his  suc- 
cesses, doubtless,  he  learned  his  little 
lesson.  To-day  he  knows,  and  is  only 
fifty-odd.     Watch  him. 


Shall  We  Ever  Fly  to  Business? 

BY  A.  H.  ADAMS,  IN  PEARSON'S  WEEKLY 

The  author  of  this  article  is  a  well-known  English  aeronaut,  who  after  fifteen  years  of  experiment- 
ing is  well  able  to  point  out  the  true  drawbacks  and  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane. 


Expert  opinions  seem  to  differ  very 
largely  as  to  when  the  conquest  of 
the  air  will  become  an  accomplished 
fact ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  aerial  flight  will  be  per- 
fected. 

When?  Well,  my  own  opinion  is 
that  within  two  years  the  real  secrets 
of  flying  will  be  secrets  no  longer, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  shall  then  have  ceased  to  regard 
the  aeroplane  with  the  feeling  of  awe 
which  that  intricate  machine  seems 
to  inspire  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  a  number  of 
times  by  people  with  knowledge  that 
when  the  perfect  aeroplane  is  discov- 
ered the  remedy  for  overcrowded  traf- 
fic will  have  been  discovered  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  in  the  future  it 
will  be  a  no  more  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  business  man  flying  to  his  daily 
work  than  it  is  to-day  to  see  him  set- 
ting out  in  the  morning  on  his  motor- 
car. But  with  this  view  I  may  say  at 
once  that  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
agree,  for  the  fact  must  never  be  over- 
looked that  there  will  always  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  danger  attending  any 
attempt  to  conquer  the  air,  and  I 
scarcely  think  that  many  men  will  be 
found  to  take  risks  when  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  be  gained  therefrom. 

However,  for  military  purposes  the 
importance  of  aerial  flight  cannot  pos- 
sibily  be  overrated,  and  all  nations 
in  the  near  future  will  inevitably  have 
to  recognize  the  great  possibilities  of 
flying  machines  as  weapons  of  war,  in 
which  capacity  they  are  in  every  way 
more  suited  than  balloons. 


Still,  doubtless  for  many  years  to 
come,  a  trip  in  a  flying  machine  will 
be  a  far  more  dangerous  pastime  than 
in  a  balloon,  for,  however  perfect  the 
former  may  be,  the  difficulties  of  an 
accurate  descent,  which  is  liable  at 
any  moment  perhaps  to  become  un- 
pleasantly rapid,  cannot  be  ignored. 

Since  the  immense  possibilities  of 
the  aeroplane  have  become  so  widely 
recognized,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  surprise  to  me  that  there 
should  still  be  found  sane,  thinking 
persons  whose  imaginations  have  such 
pronounced  limitations  that  they  can- 
not yet  grasp  the  fact  that  in  the  fu- 
ture the  aeroplane  will  plan  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  there  will  seem  to 
be  a  too  prevalent  impression  also  that 
aerial  flight  will  be  a  pastime  con- 
fined to  the  rich  only,  solely  because 
a  poor  or  "moderate-incomed  man" 
could  not  stand  the  expense  of  the 
initial  outlay. 

Here,  again,  a  great  mistake  is  be- 
ing made,  for  although,  of  course,  at 
first  the  flying  machine  will  perhaps 
be  outside  the  reach  of  those  not  too 
well  blessed  with  this  world's  goods, 
yet,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  as  in 
the  case  of  motor-cars,  there  will  soon 
be  a  great  reduction  in  price,  and  I 
confidently  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  aeroplane  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  almost  everyone. 

Trials  and  experiments  go  on  apace, 
and  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I 
say  that  the  conquest  of  the  air  is  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  aerial  flight  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world. 
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All  sorts  and  kinds  of  reasons  have  re- 
cently been  given  to  account  for  the 
failure  to  conquer  the  air  up  to  date, 
but  I  think  the  majority  of  these  rea- 
sons will  not  bear  the  light  of  sound 
argument — they  are,  in  fact,  the  out- 
come of  "probing  too  deep." 

Now,  I  may  say  that  for  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  making  a  steady 
and  exhaustive  study  of  the  art  of 
flying,  and  these  years  of  experi- 
menting have  proved  to  me  that  the 
only  real  difficulty  which  has  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  unchallenged 
advance  of  the  aeroplane  has  been  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  secure  a  sufficiently  powerful  motor 
which  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
light.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question. 

For  instance,  when  that  intrepid 
aeronaut.  Monsieur  Dumont,  recently 
made  a  successful  flight  on  an  aero- 
plane, it  was  only  with  a  50-h.p. 
Antoinette  motor.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  plucky  little  Brazilian  has 
ordered  a  loo-h.p.  engine,  which  is  to 
weigh  only  220  lbs. ;  in  other  words, 
the  weight  per  horse-power  will  be 
only  2.2  lbs. 

What  an  immense  difference  this 
will  make  time  alone  can  prove;  but, 
personally,  I  am  convinced  that  those 
who  desire  to  compete  for  the  honor 
of  first  achieving  the  conquest  of  the 
air  and  who  work  on  the  lines  I  have 
suggested — namely,  to  find  a  suf- 
ficiently powerful  motor  which  is  suf- 
ficiently light — will  be  progressing  on 
the  right  lines. 

However,  confident  as  I  am  in  the 
immense  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane 
and  of  the  power  it  will  wield  in  war- 
fare, yet  I  do  not  think,  as  I  have  said, 
it  is  ever  likely  to  plan  an  important 
part  in  the  commercial  history  of  the 
world.  And  those  who  picture  as  de- 
lights of  the  future  aerial  flight  in- 
stead of  motor  or  bicycling  trips  will 
have  a  long  time  to  wait  before  they 
see  their  dream  realized. 

Honeymoon  couples,  too,  who,  with 
a  praiseworthy  desire  for  solitude,  pic- 
ture themselves  seeking  a  peaceful 
half -hour  on  the  top  of  some  ivy- 
covered  tower,  will  also  be  doomed 
to  disappointment. 


In  other  words,  many  years  must 
elapse  before  the  aeroplane  exercises 
any  powerful  influence  over  our  daily 
lives.  But  in  warfare  it  will  prove  a 
revolutionizing  factor,  and  I  am  not 
indulging  in  any  Jules  Verne  flight 
of  imagination  when  I  say  that  the 
day  will  surely  come,  maybe  it  will 
not  come  in  this  generation  or  the 
next,  but  it  will  come,  nevertheless — 
when  battles  will  be  fought  in  mid-air. 
Then  what  will  become  of  our  war- 
ships? In  truth,  the  subject  is  an  in- 
tensety  interesting  one. 

At  the  present  time  not  the  least 
interesting  factor  in  the  ''aerial  flight 
equation"  is  the  international  competi- 
tion as  to  which  nation  will  secure 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  sky-flying.  This 
side  of  the  question  must  appeal 
strongly  to  every  patriot,  and,  al- 
though there  are  people  who  will  tell 
you  that  where  innovations  are  con- 
cerned John  Bull  is  hopelessly  be- 
hind the  times,  I  nevertheless  feel  that 
this  taunt  is  unjustified. 

Britons  may,  perhaps,  be  slow  to 
grasp  the  possibilities  of  a  new  enter- 
prise, but  when  they  have  grasped  it, 
to  use  an  expressive  Americanism, 
''they  want  a  darned  lot  of  stopping." 
Let  it  be  remembered,  therefore,  by 
other  nations  that  to-day  Britons, 
stimulated  by  valuable  prizes  offered 
on  all  sides,  have  realized,  and  in  no 
half-hearted  manner,  the  immense  fu- 
ture which  lies  before  the  aeroplane. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  exaggerating 
when  I  say  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  when  the  conquest  of  the  air  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  the  discovery 
will,  from  a  "warlike"  point  of  view, 
change  the  destiny  of  nations.  But 
those  who  imagine  that  either  this 
generation  or  the  next  will  witness 
the  day  when  the  business  men  will 
fly  to  business  are  surely  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

And  the  reason  for  this,  as  I  have 
said,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Thousands 
of  men  will  gladly  risk  their 
lives  to  benefit  their  country, 
but  how  many  would  be  prepared  to 
incur  similar  risks  to  aid  their  busi- 
ness? The  question,  I  think,  ans- 
wers itself. 


Dealers  in  Human  Honesty 

BY    MICHAEL    WILLIAMS    IN    MOODY'S    MAGAZINE 

How  the  surety  bond  companies  carry  on  their  business. 


In  these  troubled  times,  which  future 
historians  may  term  the  "Muck  Rake 
Era,"  it  is  enheartening,  and  restful 
to  find  a  great  branch  of  corporate 
business  which  not  only  does  not  lie  in 
the  shadow  of  any  suspicion  of  am- 
biguous operations  but  which  is  based 
solidly  and  confidently  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  honesty  is  a  gold  mine — the 
veritable  Klondike  of  human  nature. 
This  business  is  that  of  the  Surety 
Bond  Companies. 

''May  it  not  correctly  be  said  that 
yours  is  a  business  founded  on  the 
truth  underlying  the  old  proverb, 
'Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  and  that 
the  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  it 
are  risked  on  the  assumption  that  most 
men  are  honest  men?"  was  the  ques- 
tion asked  the  president  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  surety  bond  companies.  - 

He  replied:  "Do  not  say  that  we 
'risk'  our  capital.  There  is  no  risk. 
Change  the  word  'assumption'  to  the 
word  'knowledge.'  We  know  that 
most  men  are  honest.  We  have  prov- 
ed that  idea.  We  are  simply  mer- 
chants. We  buy  honesty,  and  sell  it 
— at  a  profit;  and  we  consider  that 
our  traffic  does  not  impair  the  original 
value  of  our  merchandise  but  rather 
preserves  its  value,  increases  it,  in- 
deed. See  now !  We  bond  any  man 
who  handles  money,  guaranteeing 
the  owners  of  the  money  against  loss 
through  the  possible  dishonesty  of 
its  handler.  We  charge  from  1-4  to 
I  per  cent,  to  1-2  of  i  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  the  bond.  Think  of  the 
odds  against  us!  No  gambler  in  his 
senses  would  take  such  odds.  And 
we  are  not  gamblers,  but  business 
men,  operating  a  sure  thing.  We  ab- 
solutely know  that  we  are  on  the  safe 
side;  we  know  that  999  men  out  of 
1,000  are  honest.  Of  course,  not  all 
the  surety  bond  companies  succeed, 
not  all  can  make  profits.  This,  how- 
ever, is  because  they  are  not  properly 
managed.    The  business  itself  is  built 


on  bed-rock — on  unalterable  human 
honesty." 

And  yet,  as  the  headlines  of  the 
newspapers  show,  dishonesty  is  ram- 
pant— or  seems  to  be  so.  Every 
day  men  run  away  with  or  divert  to 
their  own  uses,  the  money  of  others. 
The  Hippies  and  Stenslands,  the  de- 
faulting cashiers,  the  thousands  of 
lesser  runaways  whose  pockets  bulge 
with  loot — to  say  nothing  about  the 
undetected  thieves — are  always  with 
us.  Very  well.  But  don't  let  us 
forget  that  ours  is  a  biggish  country. 
Let  us  remember  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  in  places 
of  trust  who  do  not  steal.  The  honest, 
stable  folks  supply  no  sensational 
stories.  We  do  not  photograph,  in- 
terview and  celebrate  the  humdrum, 
steady,  honest  people.  It  is  that  one 
defaulter  out  of  a  thousand  honest 
money  handlers  of  whom  we  hear. 
The  bondsman,  or  the  bond  company, 
pays  the  penalty  for  guaranteeing  the 
one-out-of-a-thousand  defaulter.  Then 
the  surety  bond  company  pays  out 
some  more  money  on  his  account — 
getting  him  into  jail.  Meanwhile  it 
derives  sure  profits  and  ample  divi- 
dends from  the  rock-ribbed  honesty 
of  the  999. 

Not  blindly  do  they  put  their  trust 
in  men — and  back  it  with  their  dol- 
lars. The  officials  of  these  companies 
are  specialists  in  the  analysis  and 
judging  of  human  nature.  They  are 
practical  psychologists.  As  a  tea 
taster  cutlivates  his  taste  for  the  var- 
ious qualities  of  the  herb,  or  a  buyer 
for  a  silk  house  develops  his  know- 
ledge of  that  fabric,  so  also  do  they 
learn  to  probe  the  springs  of  human 
actions,  to  catalogue  the  table  of 
temptations,  and  value  the  shifting, 
elusive,  complex  elements  of  human 
probity  or  falseness. 

To  make  an  application  to  one  of 
the  companies  for  a  bond  is  to  fore- 
taste judgment.  You  must  throw  open 
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your  book  life  and  let  all  its  pages  be 
scanned.  Not  only  you,  but  your  re- 
latives, enemies,  friends,  employers 
past  and  present — all  who  have  know- 
ledge of  you — must  answer  questions 
cunningly  calculated  to  yield  informa- 
tion concerning  your  past  life  and  the 
character  resultant  from  that  life.  You 
are,  in  a  word,  caught  up  by  a  com- 
plex and  elaborate  machine — built  up 
after  years  of  experimicnting — and 
are  not  released  until  every  shred  of 
information  possible  to  be  extracted 
from  you  has  been  garnered. 

So  essentially  important  is  it  to  the 
surety  bond  companies  that  they 
should  possess  reliable  data  on  all  that 
concerns  modern  human  character,  so 
that  they  may  wisely  frame  their  ques- 
tions to  applicants,  and  judge  the  ap- 
plicants, that  there  is  now  a  movement 
among  them  to  hold  a  joint  confer- 
ence on  the  subject.  They  wish  to 
exchange  their  experiences,  debate 
their  various  theories,  and,  in  short, 
go  as  far  as  they  can  toward  the  form- 
ation of  a  definite  set  of  rules  for 
their  guidance  in  the  misty  and  com- 
plex maze — the  region  of  human  na- 
ture— in  which  they  adventure  their 
fortunes  as  the  merchants  of  old  times 
risked  their  agrosies  in  unknown  seas. 

There  is  already  in  existence  an 
institution  which  might  be  termed  a 
clearing  house  of  human  character — 
a  company  in  Philadelphia  which  the 
surety  companies  support,  and  to 
which  they  send  reports  of  their  ex- 
periences and  methods,  these  reports 
being  exchanged  among  the  compan- 
ies. What  the  companies  seek  is  noth- 
ing short  of  absolute  standards  of  hon- 
esty. The  confess  that  they  are  still 
far  distant  from  that  ideal. 

Turning  to  the  actual  conditions 
to-day,  let  us  look  at  the  workings 
of  these  complex  organizations.  How, 
actually,  do  they  now  judge  their  ap- 
plicants for  bonds?  Who  are  the 
honest  men,  according  to  these  prac- 
tised judges  of  honesty?  Are  married 
men,  for  instance,  as  a  class  more 
honest  than  single  men? — city  dwel- 
lers than  countrymen? — college  men 
than  the  less  formally  educated? — 
native-born  than  foreign  citizen?  The 
list  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but 


the  consideration  of  these  questions 
will  throw  light  on  the  subject;  and 
to  some  of  them  definite  answiers  can 
be  furnished. 

And  to  many  others  definite  answers 
cannot  be  given.  The  accurate  judg- 
ing of  the  qualities  and  circumstances 
which  complicate  the  question  of  a 
man's  actual  or  potential  honesty  is 
a  big,  hard  job — and  none  are  readier 
to  admit  this  fact  than  the  surety  com- 
pany officials  themselves.  So  many 
complex  considerations  aflfect  the 
problem !  You  can't  dissect  a  man's 
soul  as  you  may  his  body.  You  can't 
count  and  name  his  impulses,  emo- 
tions, temptations  as  you  may  his 
nerves  and  his  muscles. 

Here,  however,  are  some  of  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  which  the  surety  com- 
pany people  have  arrived  at. 

Broadly  speaking,  married  men  are 
better  risks  than  single  men.  He  is 
more  settled.  He  has  a  greater  sense 
of  responsibility.  He  is  more  stable. 
And  yet,  too,  there  are  many  dis- 
advantages. You  may  have  too  many 
children  to  support,  having  regard  to 
the  amount  of  your  salary.  Your  wife 
may  be  evtravagant.  Or  you  may 
have  invalids  among  your  family^  the 
care  of  whom  increases  your  expenses. 
Thus  the  very  duties  which  call  upon 
the  manhood  of  those  on  whom  they 
devolve,  may,  by  becoming  too  oner- 
ous, break  down  the  barriers  of  their 
honesty. 

You  are  a  college  man?  Or  you 
are  not?  Well,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence, speaking  broadly,  with  the  sure- 
ty people,  so  far  as  your  honesty  is 
concerned.  But  you  were  an  athlete 
at  college?  A  point  in  your  favor. 
Your  physical  condition,  your  stamina, 
is  apt  to  be  good,  which  decidedly 
"helps  some"  in  the  preservation  of 
your  moral  strength. 

Government  employes  —  federal, 
state,  county  or  city  officials,  are  not 
as  safe  risks  as  the  employes  of  pri- 
vate concerns  or  individuals.  The 
trouble  is  that  so  many  public  officers 
are  place-hunters,  spoilsmen,  poli- 
ticians seeking  to  feather  their  own 
nests  rather  than  to  be  faithful  to 
their  obligations. 

You  are  a  foreign-born  citizen?  The 
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fact  in  itself  is  not  against  you.  But 
if  your  family  and  friends  are  living 
aboad;  if  you  have  struck  no  roots 
into  this  soil  by  marriage,  or  by  hav- 
ing your  family  here,  then  it  may  be 
that  some  day  the  affliction  of  that 
very  real  ill,  nostalgia,  homesickness, 
may  come  to  you,  and  drive  you  back 
to  your  own  land — with  somebody 
else's  money. 

Countryman  or  city  man — all's  one 
to  the  surety  people,  provided  that  in 
either  case  your  environment,  your 
friends,  family,  your  standing  in  your 
little  world,  are  good.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  you  live  near  a  race  track, 
where  the  bacillus  of  temptation  to  bet 
is  in  the  air — or  in  a  poolroom  neigh- 
borhood— then  the  surety  people  con- 
sider that  fact  in  your  disfavor. 

I  suppose  that  you  have  heard 
(what  is  quite  true),  that  there  are 
newspaper  reporters  who  develop 
what  is  termed  the  "sense,  or  nose, 
for  news"  until  it  reaches  a  degree 
almost  incredible — a  veritable  sixth 
sense,  an  instinct ;  they  become  able  to 
"smell  news"  from  afar,  as  an  experi- 
enced Arctic  sailor  can  smell  distant 
ice.  Well,  some  of  the  surety  bond 
officials  develop  their  keenness  of 
judgment  of  character  until  it  is  akin 
to  the  newspaperman's  "news  sense" 
— until  it  reaches  a  pitch  almost  un- 
canny. They  read  faces  as  no  profes- 
sional physiognomist  ever  does.  They 
trace  character  in  handwriting.  They 
become  unconscious  mind-readers — 
their  gift  is  intuition  rather  than  rea- 
son. Here  is  one  instance  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  an  instinct : 

"It  was  when  I  was  with  a  company 
in  the  Middle  West,  as  claims  agent," 
said  the  official  of  a  big  New  York 
company.  "I  was  sent  to  a  country 
town  to  investigate  a  claim  made  on 
us  by  a  bank  from  w^hich  a  young 
clerk  had  absconded,  several,  thousand 
dollars  short  in  his  accounts.  Our 
inspectors,  as  we  call  our  detectives, 
were  placed  on  his  trail  and  he  w^as 
arrested,  put  into  jail,  and  confessed. 

"Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  I  myself  pos- 
sess much  of  that  strange  faculty  we 
have  been  discussing,  and,  do  you 
know,  as  I  entered  the  bank  and  shook 
hands    with    the   president,    whom    I 


had  never  met  before,  through  my 
mind  there  ran  vividly  the  thought, 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the 
president  himself.  I  cannot  say  why 
it  should  have  been  so ;  but  so  it  was ; 
distinct  as  an  electric  shock.  At  once, 
however,  it  faded.  The  president  was 
pleasant  and  agreeable ;  a  man  of  high 
standing  in  the  business  world;  to  all 
appearance  just  vv'hat  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be;  and  I  went  on  with  my 
work,  dismissing  that  queer  impres- 
sion from  the  surface  of  my  mind.  It 
abided,  however,  in  the  depths. 

"My  investigations  showed  that  the 
younk  clerk — he  was  a  mere  boy — had 
yielded  to  a  sudden  temptation.  He 
had  been  lured  into  gambling  at  a 
poolroom ;  lost  his  bets ;  had  stolen  to 
make  good  the  first  debt  he  had  con- 
tracted; and  then  stolen  to  cover  up 
the  theft.  Then,  seeing  no  issue  out 
of  his  dilemma  but  flight,  he  had  taken 
several  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and 
fled,  leaving  his  accounts  in  a  badly 
muddled  condition.  So  many  of 
our  stories  may  be  told  in  about  the 
same  terms. 

"His  mother  came  to  see  me,  to  beg 
me  to  be  lenient  with  her  boy,  and 
it  was  most  painful  to  have  to  tell  the 
pathetic  widow  that  I  had  nothing  to 
do  wiLh  the  boy's  prosecution  and 
could  not  interfere  in  the  matter,  as 
it  rested  now,  with  the  bank  officials 
to  prosecute.  She  cried,  then,  break- 
ing down  completely  and  pitiably,  say- 
ing between  her  sobs :  'Then  Billy 
must  go  to  prison.  The  president  is 
determined  to  put  him  there.'  I  be- 
came interested  in  the  sad  case.  Be- 
lieving as  I  do,  that  you  ruin  a  young 
man,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  put- 
ling  him  into  prison — that  his  life  is 
blasted — that  you  simply  confirm  him 
in  crime,  I  determined  in  this  case  to 
do  what  I  could  to  help  the  lad  and 
his  mother.  I  was  convinced  that  the 
boy  might  turn  out  a  decent  man  if 
given  another  chance.  So  I  went  to 
the  president  and  laid  my  views  be- 
fore him  and  begged  him  to  give  the 
boy  a  chance. 

"He  banged  his  fist  down  on  his 
desk  vehemently,  crying:  *No  sir;  no 
man   can    steal    from   this   bank   and 
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escape  the  consequences:  That  kid 
goes  to  jail — he  deserves  it,  too!'" 

Here  the  claims  agent  paused  and 
looked   at  me   strangely. 

Said  he:  ''And — at  that  very  mo- 
ment— that —  — "  (let  us  charitably 
slur  over  what  the  claims  agent  here 
said)  "that  blanked  scoundrel  was 
himself  an  embezzler  to  the  tune  of 
ten  thousand  or  more.     Think  of  it ! 

'Tt  will  remain  as  a  blessed  memory 
to  me  that  I  was  able  to  get  the  best 
of  that  infernal  hypocrite.  The  strange 
impression  I  had  received  when  I 
shook  hands  with  him  at  our  first 
meeting  recurred  strongly  to  my  mind, 
and  stayed  with  me,  haunted  me  like 
an  obsession  which  I  could  not  shake 
off — and  to-day  I  know,  by  ex- 
perience, better  than  to  try  to  get 
rid  of  such  feelings  without  probing 
for  their  causes.  It  stirred  me  into 
a  little  investigation  beyond  the  im- 
mediate field  of  my  work ;  and  I  look- 
ed into  the  president's  affairs — and  it 
ended  in  my  discovering,  with  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  prove  my  dis- 
covery, that  the  president  was  an  em- 
bezzler— worse — that  notes  which 
he  had  himself  collected  had  been 
charged  to  the  boy's,  account,  after 
the  boy  had  absconded,  thus  heaping 
on  the  lad's  already  burdened  shoul- 
ders the  crimes  of  his  superior. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  when 
I  walked  into  the  president's  office 
and  bluntly  told  him  what  I  knew, 
and  what  I  wanted  him  to  do.  I  have 
been  in  other  dangerous  situations  in 
my  life,  but  I  think  that  never  have  I 
stood  so  near  to  a  violent  death  as 
then.  He  jumped  up,  fumbling  at 
a  drawer  in  which  I  knew  he  kept  a 
revolver,  and  the  will  to  kill  me  was 
fairly  flaming  from  his  eyes.  I  got 
busy. 

"  'Stop  right  where  you  are,'  I 
said.  'I've  got  you  covered  and  will 
shoot  you  through  my  pocket  if  you 
stir  a  hand.'  This  was  a  bluff,  for  I 
had  no  gun.  But  the  bluff  was  not 
called.  His  wrath  cooled — or,  any- 
way, he  mastered  it ;  and  I  brought 
him  to  arms.  He  signed  an  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute  the  boy,  and 
signed  a  release  on  my  company  for 
the  larger  amount  of  the  boy's  bond. 


we  simply  making  good  the  lad's 
actual  shortage,  which  did  not  amount 
to  nearly  what  the  president  had 
claimed;  and  he  also  made  good  his 
own  shortage.  The  documents  in  the 
case  are  in  existence  to-day,  tucked 
safely  away  in  a  vault.  The  boy  is 
doing  well,  and  the  president  seems 
to  be  walking  circumspectly  in  the 
dangerous  paths  of  frenzied  finance. 
But  we  do  not  bond  his  clerks." 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  surety 
companies  emphatically  declare  that 
most  of  their  clients  are  honest,  they 
neglect  no  precaution  that  .their  great 
experience  suggests  to  keep  the  clients 
honest,  and  never  forego  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  go  wrong,  except 
in  such  exceptional  case  as  the  one 
just  related.  Powerfully  do  they  im- 
press upon  the  money  handlers  that 
no  coins  must  "stick  to  their  fingers 
by  the  relentless  manner  in  which 
the  defaulters  are  hunted  down.  The 
companies  will  grimly  spend  an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  the  bond  they 
have  to  make  good,  in  order  to  bring 
the  defaulter  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
The  president  of  one  company  show- 
ed me  the  documents  in  a  case  just 
then  finished.  A  ticket  seller  in  the 
employment  of  the  railroad  had 
absconded.  The  company  had  to  pay 
a  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
company's  detective — or  inspector — 
had  run  down  the  man,  and  the  cost 
of  the  job  was  just  $4,200. 

All  the  surety  companies  maintain 
large  staffs  of  expert  man-hunters. 
Among  them  are  many  remarkable  de- 
tectives. As  an  instance  of  intuitive 
genius  on  the  part  of  one  of  these 
detectives — worthy  of  the  best  feats 
of  Sherlock  Holmes — let  me  relate 
the  story  of  the  claims  agent  for  a 
western  surety  company  and  a  Chi- 
cago meat  market  cashier  with  a  taste 
for  literature. 

This  claims  agent  is  a  remarkable 
man  even  for  his  remarkable  business. 
He  has  been  for  years  in  the  detective 
branch  but  was  too  good  an  executive, 
too  good  as  a  business  man,  to  be  kept 
in  that  department,  important  as  it  is, 
and  so  he  was  placed  in  the  claims 
department.  He  possesses  a  natural 
genius  for  detective  work,  which  he 
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utilizes  in  his  present  work  on  many 
occasions. 

In  the  case  in  point  he  had  been 
sent  to  Chicago  to  investigate  the 
books  of  the  meat  market  cashier,  who 
had  absconded.  While  he  was  at 
work  in  the  defaulter's  office,  the  de- 
tective of  the  company  entered.  The 
detective  was  at  the  end  of  his  rope; 
and  morosely  confessed  his  inability 
to  get  a  clue  to  the  runaway's  where- 
abouts. Three  days  had  elapsed  since 
the  cashier  had  disappeared.  He  was 
as  a  man  who  did  not  exist.  The  de- 
tective had  once  before  looked  through 
the  defaulter's  desk,  and  was  now  bent 
on  making  another  investigation,  with 
the  vague  hope  that  ''something  might 
turn  up"  to  help  him — a  Micawberish 
hope  which  showed  hov/  helpless  he 
felt.  The  claims  agent  suspended  his 
own  work  to  help  the  detective.  They 
again  went  through  the  papers  in  the 
defaulter's  desk.  There  were  old 
love  letters;  there  were  bills,  memo- 
randa; much  to  show  why  and  how 
the  cashier  had  stolen,  but  nothing 
that  the  detective  considered  would  be 
a  clue  to  where  he  had  fled.  Then 
the  claims  agent  picked  up  a  slip  of 
yellow  cardboard  issued  by  a  free 
library.  It  contained  the  defaulter's 
name  and  old  address,  and  a  number 
of  dates  stamped  in  columns  marked 
despectively  "Books  Issued,"  and 
"Books  Returned."  The  claims  agent 
examined  it,  and  then  tossed  it  to  the 
detective. 

"Here  is  your  clue,  I  think,  Tom." 

"Fine!"  cried  the  detective,  eagerly 
grasping  the  library  card.  Then  his 
face  grew  overcast,  he  scanned  the 
card  back  and  front,  went  over  it 
with  a  misroscope,  and  then  glared 
sourly  at  the  claims  agent. 

He  said:  "It's  a  poor  joke,  Mr. 
Mac." 

Said  the  claims  agent:  "It  is  no 
joke.  Doesn't  it  seem  queer  to  you 
that  this  fellow  should  have  joined 
the  library  and  read  so  many  books 
during  the  time  when  he  was  up  to 
his  eyes  in  troubles  here.  Compare 
the  dates — you  see,  it  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  month  or  two  that  he  has 
been  reading  so  much.  Go  to  the  lib- 
rary and  find  out  what  he  has  been 


reading.  You  may  gain  a  light  on 
his  character.  Some  indication  of 
what  such  a  man  might  do  in  his 
situation  may.  crop  out." 

The  detective  growled:  "Oh  cut  it 
out,  Mr.  Mac.  He's  been  reading  love 
yarns,  I  guess.  Anyway,  I'm  no  Sher- 
lock Homles.  These  tricks  are  too 
fanciful  for  yours  truly." 

The  claims  agent  said:  "All  right; 
give  me  the  card  and  I'll  try  my  luck." 

"Oh,  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  the  de- 
tective. "It's  a  blanked  long  shot, 
though." 

"They  win,  sometimes,"  said  the 
claims  agent. 

Then  the  two  men  went  to  the  lib- 
rary. The  claims  agent  interesteJ  tlie 
librarian  in  his  idea.  A  list  of  the 
books  issued  to  the  defaulter  was 
given  him.  The  first  book  on  the  list 
was  Prescott's  History  of  Peru.  The 
second  was  the  history  of  the  Soutli 
and  Central  America  republics.  The 
third  was  on  rubber  planting  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  short,  of  a 
score  of  books,  all  dealt  with  South 
or  Central  America. 

"Well,"  said  the  detective,  gaping 
at  the  claims  agent,  "Well — well !  The 
long  shot  certainly  looks  good  to  me. 
now !" 

Said  the  claims  agent:  "Sure- -it's 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face.  Tom. 
Our  man  is  going  South.  He's  been 
reading  up  on  the  business  doing 
down  there.    Let's  get  busy." 

They  hurried  to  the  office  of  the 
Pinkertons.  Telegrams  contahiing  a 
description  of  the  defaulter  were  rush- 
ed through  to  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass, 
Laredo,  San  Antonio  and  other  points 
near  or  on  the  Mexican  border,  and 
also  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day  a  telegram 
came  from  the  Pinkerton  agent  at 
New  Orleans,  reading,  in  substance, 
as  follows: 

"Caught  your  man  in  office  of 
Morgan  Steamship  Company  buying 
ticket  for  Mexico." 

An  instance  in  which  a  man's  hand- 
writing proved  the  agency  whereby  a 
surety  company  tracked  him  down, 
after  he  became  a  defaulter,  was  told 
by  the  same  claims  agent.  The  de- 
faulter was     a     ticket  seller  in  New 
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York,  at  the  time  when  he  ran  away 
and  disappeared  with  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  detectives  failed  to  locate 
him,  and  then  the  claims  agent  took 
up  the  job.  The  records  of  the  man's 
previous  life  were  closely  studied.  At 
one  item  the  claims  agent  paused,  con- 
sidered, and  then  acted.  The  item 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  absconder 
had  formerly  been  employed,  not 
once,  but  several  times,  with  different 
traveling  shows,  and  with  a  circus,  as 
a  ticket  seller.  The  claims  agent 
thought  that  the  man  might  again 
try  to  get  a  position  in  a  similar 
capacity.  So  he  inserted  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Clipper — a 
widely  circulated  theatrical  and  show 
periodical — purporting  to  be  from  the 
business  manager  of  a  circus,  asking 
for  the  services  of  an  experienced 
ticket  seller,  who  also  could  make  him- 
self useful  in  other  directions.  With- 
in a  week  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions had  been  received.  Then  the 
claims  agent  spread  a  sample  of  the 
defaulter's  hand-writing  before  him 
and  compared  it  with  the  hand-writ- 
ing in  the  letters  of  application  for  the 
circus  job.  The  fifth  letter  he  opened 
was  in  the  defaulter's  hand-writing — 
above  another  name,  of  course,  but 
giving  his  address.  A  detective  was 
hurried  right  along  and  the  next  day 
the  defaulter  was  under  arrest. 

And  sometimes  the  chase  for  de- 
faulters will  go  on  for  years,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  the  surety  company  is  de- 
feated. The  defaulter  may  grow  care- 
less, or  trust  that  time  has  buried  the 
memory  of  his  crime — but  the  surety 
company  never  forgets,  never  gives 
over  the  hunt.  If  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
say,  a  defaulter  has  not  been  captured, 
and  the  chase  is  seemingly  at  an  end, 
the  papers  in  the  case  are  filed  away, 
makred  to  be  brought  forward  again 
at  the  end  of  three  or  six  months.  The 
hunt  begins  again.  If  it  again  fails, 
it  is  again  put  by  for  another  period, 
and  then  resumed.  But  it  is  never 
abandoned.  And  the  detectives  de- 
velop a  most  remarkable  memory  for 
faces.  They  study  the  actual  features 
of  defaulters — if  the  opportunity 
comes — or  photographs  (and  in  one 
wav  or  another  most  of  the  companies 


see  to  it  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  photographs  of  their  clients),  and 
engrave  them  upon  their  minds  in- 
delibly. A  curious  instance  of  this 
faculty  came  to  my  knowledge  only 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

More  than  six  years  ago  a  ticket 
seller  at  a  remote  countiy  station  on 
a  New  England  railroad  absconded. 
There  was  not  much  money  involved, 
but  as  usual  the  surety  company  set 
out  to  capture  him.  The  attempt  was 
fruitless.  The  detective  on  the  case 
failed  completely  to  locate  his  man, 
whether  through  the  '  defaulter's 
cleverness,  or  through  his  luck.  The 
detective  had  never  seen  the  ab- 
sconder but  had  once  seen  a  photo- 
graph of  him.  Every  six  months  or 
so  the  case  was  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration, but  nothing  resulted,  and 
the  years  went  by. 

Then  one  day  on  Broadway, in  New 
York,  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  Street, 
a  gunshot  from  the  office  of  the  surety 
company,  the  detective,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  office,  saw  a  man  standing 
with  his  head  turned  back  gaping  at 
the  skyscrapers — a  countryman  whom 
the  cows  were  still  missing,  by  every 
indication.  Something  in  the  man's 
aspect  brought  the  detective  to  a 
standstill — as  a  bird-dog  stiffens  to 
attention  when  scenting  a  quail.  He 
seemed  to  discern  in  the  rustic's  face 
a  resemblance  to  the  photograph  of 
the  defaulter  for  whom  he  had  been 
looking  for  six  years.  Three  times  he 
walked  completely  around  the  absorb- 
ed countryman,  each  time  narrowing 
the  circle,  uncertain,  and  yet  strong- 
ly impressed  by  the  idea  that  this 
might  be  his  quarry.  Then  he  de- 
cided upon  a  bold  plan — to  take  the 
man  by  surprise. 

Walking  briskly  up  to  the  country- 
man, he  clapped  both  his  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  crying: 

"Why,  Tom  Jones  !  How  are  you ! 
Tom,  why  did  you  steal  that  money  at 
Mountain  Meadow  ?" 

Quickly  came  back  the  answer, 
flashed  out  of  the  man  by  the  shock 
of  the  surprise:  "I  was  up  against  it 
hard,  and  I  just  had  to !" 

"All  right,  Tom,"  said  the  satisfied 
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detective,  "and  now  come  along  with 
me !" 

*'Who  are  you?"  gasped  the  man. 

''I'm  from  the  American  Surety 
Bond  Company — come  up  and  see  the 
president." 

And  the  defaulter  meekly  followed. 

The  whole  continent  of  North 
America  is  covered  with  a  network 
of  the  surety  companies,  and  their 
agents  and  detectives,  although  even 
yet  the  bulk  of  the  bonding  business 
is  done  by  individuals.  The  compan- 
ies are  rapidly  absorbing  It,  however, 
as  they  are  safer  than  individual 
bondsmen,  and  business  naturally 
seeks  to  be  protected.  The  work  of 
the  companies  has  also  done  good  in 
other  directions  than  in  better  insur- 
ing  the  honesty  of  money   handlers. 


By  refusing  to  bond  men  for  large 
concerns  where  the  companies  con- 
sidered that  the  wages  paid  did  not 
give  the  money  handlers  sufficient 
to  live  without  pressing  temptations 
to  steal,  the  surety  companies  have 
very  often  forced  up  the  wages  of 
thousands  of  men.  They  have  also 
bettered  methods  of  book-keeping  and 
of  safe-guarding  funds,  by  their  re- 
commendations to  business  houses, 
and  to  state  and  city  officials.  In- 
teresting, however,  as  are  all  the  de- 
tails of  this  business  of  trading  in 
honesty,  the  scores  of  true  stories  of 
human  interest — the  tales  of  adven- 
tures in  which  the  detectives  pit 
their  wits  against  defaulters — the  tales 
of  men  and  women  involved  in  de- 
falcations— form  the  most  fascinating 
parts  of  this  peculiar  business. 


Are  You  Needed? 

Have  you  made  yourself  important  ?    Are  you  needed  in 

your  place  ? 
You  complain  that  ^ou  are  slighted  ;  g-loom  has  settled 

on  your  face  ; 
Younger  men  are  passing  onward  to  rewards  you  cannot 

claim. 
And  you  cry  that  luck  betrays  you,  but  is  luck  alone  to 

blame  ? 


Others  blessed  with  little  talent  have  been  pushed  ahead, 

you  say  ; 
But  their  services  are  needed  and  they  give  the  best  they 

may  ; 
Would  the  world  care  if  to-morrow    you  sat    on    some 

distant  star  ? 
Have  you  made  yourself  important— are  you  needed  where 

you  are  ? 
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BY    E.    A.    STERLING    IN    THE    SUNSET    MAGAZINE 

Mr.  Sterling  is  chief  forester  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  and  was  formerly  assistant  forester  in 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  this  article  he  shows  what 
has  already  been  done  by  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  a  subject  which  is  only 
beginning  to  receive  the  attention  due  it  by  the  people  of  Canada. 


The  West  has  prospered  by  virtue 
of  great  resources,  exploited  by  the 
energy  of  an  enthusiastic  people.  It 
can  remain  prosperous  and  attain  the 
maximum  of  industrial  development 
only  by  the  conservative  use  of  these 
resources.  Nature  has  been  prodigal 
of  good  things  in  this  big,  free  coun- 
try of  gold  and  romance,  still  referred 
to  reverently  in  the  East  as  "Out 
West."  The  earth  hides  uncounted 
mineral  treasures  which  need  only 
the  revealing  hand  of  the  prospector; 
the  mountain  ranges  support  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  forests  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  from  them  flow  the  streams 
essential  to  the  intensive  agriculture 
of  the  valleys;  upon  the  wide  ranges 
feed  millions  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses;  while  over  all  is  the  unsur- 
passed climate  of  the  West. 

Of  these  many  resources,  so  gen- 
erously bestowed  and  all  to  lavishly 
used,  none,  save  that  of  climate,  are 
absolutely  inexhaustible.  The  stores 
of  mineral  wealth  are  sufficient  for 
many  generations,  but  are  by  no  means 
limitless,  and  once  exhausted  there  is 
no  remedy — no  art  of  alchemy  can  put 
them  back.  One  of  the  far-sighted 
men  of  the  age  has  recently  sounded 
a  warning  note  on  the  comparatively 
early  exhaustion  of  some  of  our  most 
valuable  minerals,  particularly  iron. 
Actual  exhaustion  of  any  of  the  min- 
eral supplies  is,  of  course,  an  occur- 
rence of  the  very  distant  future,  and 
estimates  would  be  worthless,  but 
that  an  end  must  eventually  come  in 
any  worked  field  is  as  certain  as  that 
a  bank  receiving  no  deposits  must  fail 
if  continually  drawn  on  heavily. 

Less  problematical  is  the  available 
supply  of  timber,  and  with  most  of  the 
big  lumber  companies  cutting  on 
tracts  containing  only  a  fifteen  to 
thirty  years'  supply,  the  time  of  scarc- 
ity is  not  so  far  ahead.     The  forage 


of  the  range  is  not  usually  looked  upon 
as  exhaustible,  and  the  new  annual 
growth  justifies  such  a  view,  but  over- 
grazing and  fire  may  so  reduce  both 
the  quality  and  area  of  a  range  as 
practically  to  destroy  it  as  a  resource. 
Water  likewise  is  used  and  the  sup- 
ply renewed  continually,  but  abuse  of 
the  drainage  basins  may  reduce  and 
change  the  flow  to  any  extent  ap- 
proaching exhaustion.  Thus  the  clim- 
atic factors  of  sunshine,  precipitation, 
wind  and  temperature  are  really  the 
only  resources,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  which  are  not  materially  chang- 
ed by  the  ambitions  and  extravagance 
of  men. 

Of  the  more  perishable  resources  of 
the  forest  and  range  the  cheering  fact, 
in  the  face  of  present  wastefulness, 
is  that  they  can  be  recreated  and  thus 
preserved — that  what  is  properly 
utilized  can  be  replaced.  The  land 
once  under  forest  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce another  forest,  the  forage  plants 
can  be  maintained,  and  the  water  con- 
served, but  only  by  careful  use. 

There  is  a  grave  danger  threaten- 
ing the  younger  portion  of  the  Nation 
unless  these  things  are  recognized  and 
prompt  action  taken ;  there  is  a  reck- 
less, selfish  use  of  natural  resources 
which,  if  unchecked,  will  lead  to 
blighting  poverty.  The  virile  men  of 
the  West,  who  have  been  building  a 
new  empire  toward  the  setting  sun, 
are  intensely  human.  Their  personal 
amibitions  and  desire  to  make  money 
quickly,  to  roll  up  fortunes  for  quick 
success,  especially  since  competition 
became  keener,  have  led  •  to  short- 
sighted utilization  of  the  resources 
most  quickly  convertible  into  cash. 
Enormous  timber  tracts  have  been 
acquired  by  means  not  always  fair  or 
legal,  while  the  lumbering  operations 
have  been  conducted  with  the  one 
view  of  immediate  profit.     Fire  usual- 
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ly  follows  the  loggers,  and  complete 
denudation  results,  or  at  the  best  only- 
worthless  chaparral  and  scattered  re- 
production replace  the  trees.  As  a 
secondary  result  the  streams  heading 
in  the  cut-over  catchment  basins  go 
dry  in  Summer  and  become  raging 
torrents  in  Winter. 

The  utilization  of  commercial  tim- 
ber is,  of  course,  an  economic  neces- 
sity, and  in  doing  this  the  lumberman 
is  no  more  of  a  vandal  than  the  farmer 
A^ho  reaps  his  wheat.  It  is  in  the  last- 
ing destruction  of  the  productive 
power  of  forest  land  that  the  harm 
lies,  and  every  acre  thus  destroyed 
is  a  national  loss  which  future  gener- 
ations will  feel.  On  one  hand  we  see 
enormous  sums  spent  in  reclaiming 
waste  land  which  has  never  been  pro- 
ductive; on  the  other  the  steady  des- 
truction of  areas  once  highly  pro- 
ductive. This  certainly  is  not  good 
national  economy. 

The  abuse  of  the  range  by  over- 
grazing and  fire  comes  in  the. same 
category  with  destructive  lumbering, 
but  is  less  excusable.  The  men  who 
so  overstock  a  range  that  its  support- 
ing capacity  is  reduced  a  half  or  a 
third  are  gaining  a  temporary  increase 
in  income  at  a  cost  for  which  Nature 
will  soon  present  the  bill.  From  the 
broader  standpoint  of  public  utility 
none  of  these  things  really  pay,  and 
the  selfish  individual  must  be  made  to 
think  of  those  who  come  after  him. 

Ours  is  not  a  paternal  government, 
but  it  is  obvious  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness and  for  the  public  good  that 
Federal  control  of  certain  resources  is 
essential.  Recognition  of  this  neces- 
sity led  President  Harrison,  after  a 
long  educational  propaganda  by  pub- 
lic spirited  individuals,  and  associa- 
tions, to  issue  a  proclamation  creating 
the  Yellewstone  Park  Timber  Land 
Reserve  on  March  30,  1891,  under 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1891.  The  creation  of  new 
national  forest  reserves  has  followed 
steadily  since  that  time,  and  is  now  a 
settled  government  policy. 

On  October  i,  1906,  the  aggregate 
area  of  national  forests  was  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  thirteen  mil- 
lion, eighty-seven  thousand,  five  hun- 


dred and  fifteen  acres.  The  number 
of  separate  reserves  was  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  distributed  among  eigh- 
teen states  and  territories.  All  of 
them  are  west  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cept one  small  reserve  in  Porto  Rico, 
which  is  not  under  management. 
California,  with  twenty  reserves,  com- 
prising eighteen  million,  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  ten  acres,  leads  numer- 
ically and  in  area. 

Within  these  reserves  lie  most  of 
the  primal  resources  which  needs  safe- 
guarding for  the  future  greater  West, 
but  in  fulfilling  this  function  they  will 
in  no  way  be  closed  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  At  all  times  their  resources 
will  be  available  in  the  largest  possible 
measure  to  the  people  who  need  the 
wood,  water,  minerals,  and  range. 

The  inevitable  opponents  of  every 
move  for  a  greater  country  and  the 
public  good  have  argued  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  forest  reserves  ;  that 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and 
the  action  of  individuals  will  suffice. 
A  glance  at  statistics  of  lumber  con- 
sumption and  supply,  coupled  with 
even  a  superficial  investigation  of  our 
forest  lands  will  show  the  folly  of 
such  arguments.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  our 
available  timber  will  be  exhausted  in 
thirty-five  to  forty  years  unless  radical 
conservative  measures  are  applied. 
Fortunately,  the  vital  importance  of 
forest  reserves  to  the  western  states 
in  preserving  their  greatest  industries 
is  now  generally  recognized,  the  op- 
ponests  are  comparatively  few,  and 
the  appreciation  of  their  value  will 
grow  with  the  certain  advance  of  set- 
tlement and  development. 

To  a  selfish  few  the  reserve  policy, 
which  means  legal  use  of  puo'iic  land 
under  government  regulation,  will  al- 
ways be  "a  thorn  in  the  flesh."  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  the  true  parasitic 
type  of  man  to  drop  old  habits  and 
become  honest.  The  public  domain 
has  long  been  the  prey  of  wholesale 
landgrabbers,  and  subject  to  more  pet- 
ty pilfering  by  the  little  fellows  who 
lacked  the  nerve  or  the  capital  to  make 
a  big  haul.  The  vigorous  action  of 
the  Department  of  the   Interior   and 
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the  creation  of  forest  reserves  have, 
however,  largely  put  a  stop  to  these 
land-grabbing  practices. 

The  keynote  of  the  present  forest 
reserve  management  and  the  policy 
which  guides  in  their  administration 
is  conservative  use.  As  summed  up  in 
the  reserve  "Use  Book"  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  it 
means  that: 

^'Forest  reserves  are  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetual  supply  of  timber  for 
home  industries,  preventing  destruc- 
tion of  the  forest  cover  which  regu- 
lates the  flow  of  streams,  and  protect- 
ing local  residents  from  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  use  of  forest  and 
range." 

From  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Forester,  dated 
February  i,  1905,  when  the  reserves 
were  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  we  have:  ''All  the  re- 
sources of  forest  reserves  are  for  use, 
and  this  use  must  be  brought  about 
in  a  thoroughly  prompt  and  business- 
like manner,  under  such  restrictions 
only  as  will  insure  the  permanence  of 
these  resources." 

In  its  practical  application  this  all 
means  that  the  honest  settler  who 
formerly  was  obliged  to  commit  a 
theft  in  order  to  get  a  little  timber 
from  government  land  for  his  cabin 
or  fences  can  now  get  it  legally  for 
the  asking ;  the  individual  for  corpora- 
tion wanting  lumber  for  commercial 
purposes  can  purchase  it  in  the  desired 
quantity,  providing  he  will  cut  under 
specified  regulations  which  insure  a 
future  forest ;  white  the  stockman  can 
secure  grazing  ground  by  paying  a 
nominal  fee  and  observing  certain 
regulations  which  are  necessary  for 
the  permanent  good  of  the  range.  No 
restrictions  are  placed  on  prospecting 
and  mining  other  than  observance  of 
the  general  reserve  regulations  against 
fire  and  trespass.  Water  having 
source  in  the  reserves  is  free  except 
when  used  by  companies  for  develop- 
ing light  and  power.  Special  privi- 
leges of  all  kinds  are  granted  for  all 
legal  purposes,  and  include  hotel, 
camp,  and  mill  sites,  rights  and  way 
for  roads,  telephone  lines  and  flumes, 
etc.     A  charge  is  made  only  for  com- 


mercial enterprises,  and  is  based  prin- 
cipally upon  the  value  of  that  which 
is  actually  furnished  to  the  permittee. 

At  first  the  regulated  utilization  of 
reserve  resources  was  resented,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  curb  industrial 
development  and  settlement.  This 
misunderstanding,  however,  has  rapid- 
ly passed  away  during  the  short  two 
years  of  Forest  Service  administra- 
tion, as  the  people  learned  that  the 
reserves  are  not  closed  to  legitimate 
use.  There  has  grown  up  also  a  closer 
relation  between  the  reserve  officers 
and  the  public,  and  as  far  as  possible 
local  questions  are  now  decided  on 
local  grounds.  As  the  purpose  of  the 
reserves  and  the  regulations  govern- 
ing them  became  better  understood 
the  relationship  will  be  more  cordiah 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  re- 
serves now  goes  to  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  located,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  and  roads.  Tjiis  is  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  By  the  Act  of  June  11, 
1906,  all  parcels  of  agricultural  land 
within  the  reserves,  after  classifica- 
tion, are  open  to  settlement  under  the 
homestead  entry.  This  removes  the 
last  logical  objection  that  could  be 
made  to  a  national  reserve  policy, 
since  it  opens  the  last  reserve  policy 
to  full  use. 

Entirely  to  fulfill  their  purpose  the 
reserves  must  be  maintained  for  the 
development  of  the  present.  There 
immediate  needs  of  settlers  and  others 
are  supplied  from  existing  resources. 
These  used  under  technical  direction 
will  remain  productive,  and  thus  the 
broader,  far-reaching  benefits  will  be 
secured.  A  new  empire  in  the  West 
is  not  an  enthusiast's  dream,  and  the 
completion  of  every  irrigation  pro- 
ject brings  it  nearer  to  realization. 
With  the  increase  in  population  and 
the  building  up  of  new  industries  the 
demand  on  natural  resources  will  be- 
come greater.  Then  will  the  value 
of  well-forested  watersheds,  perman- 
ent sources  of  wood  supply,  and  well- 
preserved  stock  ranges  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. The  present  utilization  of 
decrepit  forests  and  their  replacement 
by  younger  and  more  vigorous  stands, 
the  regulation  of  grazing,  the  protec- 
tion of  drainage  basins,  and  the  pre- 
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vention  of  fires  is  the  process  by  which 
the  western  reserves  are  being  brought 
up  to  their  maximum  productive  capa- 
city for  this  future  time  of  need.  The 
income  received  from  grazing,  tim- 
ber sales,  etc.,  except  the  ten  per  cent, 
paid  to  counties,  is  used  for  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  the  re- 
serves, and  in  addition  part  of  the 
Congressional  appropriation  for  gen- 
eral forest  investigations  is  used  for 
this  same  purpose. 

In  addition  to  conservative  utiliza- 
tion the  reserves  are  being  improved 
as  fast  as  the  resources  will  permit. 
Protection  from  fire  is  one  of  the  main 
duties  of  the  forest  officers  and  a 
regular  patrol  is  maintained  by  rang- 
ers and  guards  during  the  dry  season. 
During  1905  only  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  a  reserve  area  of  92,741,000 
acres  was  burned  over.  To  facilitate 
local  management,  trails,  fire  lines, 
telephone  lines,  and  rangers'  cabins 
are  being  constructed,  while  both  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  are  being  put  on 
a  more  permanent  basis.  Large  scale 
topographical  maps  are  being  made  in 
co-operation  with  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. To  these  maps  are  transferred 
the  data  on  stand  estimates,  timber 
sales,  planting  sites,  etc.  Many  cities 
and  towns  are  dependent  on  reserve 
drainage  basins  for  their  domestic 
water  supply,  and  these  as  well  as 
watersheds  important  to  irrigation  are 
being  improved  by  planting,  protec- 
tion, and  the  exclusion  of  stock. 
Planting  open  areas  and  old  burns  and 
replacement  of  inferior  stands  by  bet- 
ter species  are  also  under  way,  while 
the  stock  ranges  which  have  been  in- 
jured by  over-grazing  and  fire  are  be- 
ing improved  by  reducing  the  number 
of  stock.  In  these  and  many  other 
ways  the  reserves  are  being  made  to 


conserve  in  the  highest  measure  the 
function  for  which  they  were  created. 
Their  present  value  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $270,000,000  for  the  timber 
alone  and  they  are  increasing  in  value 
at  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Eventually  they  are  bound  to 
become  more  than  self-supporting  and 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
the  growing  West. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  the  men 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
management  of  these  national  forests. 
In  most  cases  underpaid,  they  are  nev- 
ertheless, giving  their  best  energies  to 
the  work,  and  from  supervisors  down 
to  temporary  guards,  are  setting  an 
unexcelled  example.  Among  these  men 
are  college  graduates,  surveyors,  and 
others  trained  for  special  work,  who 
have  gone  into  forestry  for  the  love 
of  it.  In  selecting  these  non-technical 
admistrative  officers,  preference  is  al- 
ways given  to  those  thoroughly 
familiar  with  local  conditions.  The 
administrative  officers  in  Washington 
keep  in  closest  possible  touch  with  the 
reserve  officers,  and  through  their  in- 
spectors and  technical  field  men  are 
able  to  direct  the  work  wisely  and 
promptly. 

The  organization  to  which  is  en- 
trusted the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional forests  is  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  one  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  like 
the  Reclamation  Service,  has  sprung 
into  prominence  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  Its  duties  and  responsibilities 
are  tremendous,  and  the  importance  of 
the  work  is  not  yet  fully  realized.  The 
guiding  head  is  Clifford  Pinchot 
Forester,  and  to  his  unselfish  energy 
is  due  the  remarkable  development  of 
a  far-reaching  national  forest  policy. 


A  Matter  of  Form 

BY    BRUNO    LESSING    IN    THE    COSMOPOLITAN 
A  case  of  Jew  meeting  Jew,  and  how  the  tug-of-war  resulted. 


"When  one  has  not  the  mezumeh 
(money)  one  goes  machullah,"  (bank- 
rupt)  remarked  Sidolsky,  the  lawyer. 

**Bah !"  replied  Shulem. 

**But  when  one  has  the  mezumeh," 
continued   Sidolsky,   ''one  pays." 

''Bah !"  said  Shulem. 

"Or  transfers  one's  property  to 
one's  wife,"  went  on  Sidolsky,  calmly 
indifferent  to  his  client's  scornful 
ejaculations. 

"Have  I  a  wife?"  sneered  Shulem. 

"Or  one's  daughter." 

"You  mean  Rebecca?"  asked  Shu- 
lem. 

"Of  course.  You  have  no  other 
child." 

"H'm!"  said  Shulem. 

"Then  when  one  is  asked  for  the 
mezumeh  one  can  say,  with  truth : 
'Alas !  I  have  none.  I  am  but  a 
humble  employe,  dependent  upon  my 
daughter's  bounty.  My  daughter  is 
the  proprietor  of  this  store.'  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  form." 

"Rebecca?" 

"Of  course,  Rebecca.  Then,  when 
all  the  trouble  is  over,  and  one  has 
settled  all  claims  nicely,  one  can  have 
the  property  transferred  back  from 
one's  daughter  to  oneself." 

"But  what  does  Rebecca  know 
about  the  business?" 

Sidolsky  shook  his  head  impatient- 
ly- 

"What  does  she  have  to  know  about 
it?  Absolutely  nothing.  You  can 
run  the  business  just  as  before.  Only 
you  keep  your  bank  account  in  your 
daughter's  name,  and  let  her  give  you 
a  power  of  attorney  to  sign  all  your 
checks  with  her  name.  You  had  bet- 
ter hurry;  pretty  soon  it  may  be  too 
late  to  do  it." 

And  that  same  afternoon  Sidolsky 
came  to  the  jewelry  store  of  Moritz 
Shulem,  with  the  papers  all  prepared 
for  his  signature. 

"We  must  have  a  witness,"  said 
Sidolsky. 


"Nathan,"  cried  Shulem,  "come 
here !" 

Nathan,  the  clerk,  obediently  ap- 
proached. 

"Write  your  name  here  as  a  wit- 
ness," said  his  employer. 

Nathan  gazed  at  the  spot  indicated, 
and  at  the  pen  which  Shulem  held  out 
to  him. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

Shulem  looked  at  his  clerk.  Nathan, 
by  the  way,  had  big,  dreamy  brown 
eyes. 

"Why?"  exclaimed  Shulem.  "Say, 
sometimes  when  I  look  at  those  cow- 
eyes  of  yours  I  wonder  how  a  young 
man  can  be  so  stupid  and  live.  Write 
your  name  there,  and  don't  ask  fool 
questions." 

"How  can  I  write  my  name  when 
I  don't  know  why  ?"  protested  Nathan. 

Shulem  looked  around  for  some- 
thing to  throw  at  his  clerk.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  nothing  but 
jewelry  in  sight. 

"Mister  Shulem,"  hastily  explained 
the  lawyer,  "is  transferring  his  store 
to  his  daughter,  and  he  wants  you  to 
sign  the  document  as  a  witness." 

"Rebecca?"  asked  Nathan,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  stupid,"  said  Shulem,  "to  Re- 
becca. How  many  daughters  have  I 
got?  Now  sign,  or  something  will 
happen. 

Nathan  signed,  and,  fortunately, 
nothing  happened ;  that  is  to  say,  noth- 
ing more  important  than  the  arrival 
of  Rosenstein. 

"If  it  is  convenient,"  began  Rosen- 
stein, "I  need  the  money.  The  amount 
is  small.  I  wouldn't  trouble  you,  but 
really  money  is  scarce." 

"Very,"    commented    Shulem. 

"And  the  bill  is  due." 

"My  dear  Mister  Rosenstein,"  said 
Shulem,  "I  have  not  a  cent.  You  know 
liow  gladly  I  would  oblige  you,  but 
as  you  yourself  said,  money  is 
scarce." 
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"To  be  sure — to  be  sure.  And  for 
that  reason — just  to  oblige  you — I 
made  up  my  mind  if  you  were  hard 
pressed,  I  would  take  the  amount  in 
trade.  My  wife  needs  a  diamond 
ring." 

Shulem  fairly  beamed  upon  him. 

"Mister  Rosenstein,  if  this  store  be- 
longed to  me,  nobody  in  the  world 
would  be  more  welcome  to  help  him- 
self than  you  are.  But  how  can  I 
j^ive  away  my  daughter's  property?" 

Rosenstein  glanced  quickly  at  the 
lawyer,  who  nodded. 

Mister  Shulem,"  said  Rosenstein, 
"you 'are  a  loafer.  I  am  going  to  see 
my  lawyer." 

The  same  scene  was  enacted  half 
a  dozen  times  that  afternoon,  and  each 
time  Shulem  seemed  to  enjoy  it  more. 
A  ragged  urchin  came  in  with  a  note 
for  Nathan. 

"What  is  that?"  demanded  Shulem 
suspiciously. 

"My  mother  wants  me  to  be  sure 
and  come  home  early." 

Another  visitor  arrived  and,  to 
Nathan's  surprise,  Shulem  greeted 
him  with  extreme  cordiality.  Nathan 
had  never  seen  the  man  before.  He 
was  middle-aged,  rather  prosperous- 
looking,  and  treated  Shulem  with 
more  deference  than  visitors  usually 
paid  to  himx.  They  entered  into  an 
animated  conversation  of  which 
Nathan  could  hear  nothing  save  an 
occasional  mention  of  Rebecca's  name. 
Nathan  meanwhile,  was  writing  a  re- 
ply to  the  note  he  had  received. 

"Nathan,"  said  Shulem  presently, 
**show  Mister  Ivanovitch  some  dia- 
mond rings."  And,  to  his  visitor: 
"I  must  go  to  my  lawyer's  office.  I 
will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  we  will  go  home  together.  You 
will  have  supper  with  us." 

"What  kind  of  rings  would  you  like 
to  see?"  asked  Nathan. 

"Engagement  rings,"  replied  Mis- 
ter Ivanovitch,  twirling  his  mustache. 

Nathan  produced  a  tray  laden  with 
the  flashing  trinkets,  and  while  Mister 
Ivanovitch  was  examining  them  be- 
gan to  chat  good-naturedly. 

"Going  to  get  married,  eh?  Any- 
body in  this  neighborhood?  I  think 
I   know   all     the   nice     young  ladies 


around  here.  Not  that  I'm  at  all  in- 
quisitive." 

"The  lady  is  Miss  Shulem — your 
employer's  daughter.  I  guess  you 
know  her." 

Nathan  clutched  the  counter  for 
support. 

"Rebecca?" 

Mister  Ivanovitch  nodded. 

"That's  her.  Fine  girl.  Tell  me 
— if  you  know  what  her  tastes  arc 
— do  you  think  she  would  like  a  big 
stone,  or  a  fine,  little  one?" 

"Does — does  she  know  about  it?" 
asked  Nathan. 

Mister  Ivanovitch  looked  up. 
"What's  the  matter?  You  look  excit- 
ed. 

Nathan  laughed   falteringly. 

"Er — that  is — don't  you  see,  1  know 
her  a  long  time,  and — and — only  last 
night  I  saw  her,  and  she  didn't  say 
anything  about  it." 

Mister  Ivanovitch  smiled  good-na- 
turedly. 

"Because  why?  Because  she  didn't 
know  anything  about  it.  Do  I  look 
like  a  man  who  has  got  time  to  fool 
with  young  ladies?  No  sir-ee.  I'm  a 
business  man.  Her  father  and  I  set- 
tled it  between  us." 

A  light  dawned  upon  Nathan. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  said.  "I  think  Re- 
becca would  like  a  fine,  big  diamond." 

Soon  after  the  ring  had  been  select- 
ed Shulem  returned.  He  found 
Nathan  on  the  sidewalk  whistling  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  small  boy 
who   was    playing   marbles. 

"What  are  you  doing  now  ?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"I  want  to  get  a  boy  to  take  a  note 
to  my  mother." 

"I  thought  you  sent  one  before." 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Nathan  glibly. 
"This   is  another  one." 

When  Shulem  and  his  guest  arriv- 
ed at  the  Shulem  house  Rebecca  was 
out. 

"Where  is  she?"  demanded  her 
father  of  the  servant. 

"I  don't  know.  A  boy  brouglit  her 
a  note,  and  she  went  out.  She  said 
she  would  soon  be  back." 

When  Rebecca  returned  her  cheeks 
were  red  and  her  eyes  were  sparkling. 
She  kissed  her  father  with  more  than 
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her  customary  enthusiasm,   and  gaz- 
ed smilingly  at  the  guest. 

"Rebecca,  this  is  Mister  Ivanovitch. 
He  has  asked  me  for  your  hand,  and 
I  have  consented.  He  is  a  fine  busi- 
ness man." 

"The  clothing  business,"  volunteer- 
ed Mister  Ivanovitch,  smiling  ap- 
provingly upon  Rebecca. 

"And  he  has  a  good  income." 

"A  fine  income,"  vouched  Mister 
Ivanovitch. 

"But  I  can't  marry  him,"  said  Re- 
becca. 

Her  father's  eyes  opened  wide. 
"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said  I  can't  marry  him." 

"Tut!  tut!"  said  Mister  Ivanovitch. 
"Let  us  not  be  hasty.  We  have  plen- 
ty of  time  to  talk  the  matter  over." 

Shulem,  paying  no  heed  to  his 
guest,  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed 
long  and  intently  at  his  daughter. 

"And  why,  may  I  ask?  Why  can't 
you  marry  the  man  your  father  picks 
out  for  you  ?  W^ho  is  supporting  you  ? 
What  will  you  do  if  I  tell  you  you 
must  marry  him?" 

Rebecca's  eyes  fell  before  his  stern 
glance,  but  the  sparkle  did  not  die 
out  of  them. 

"Because — because,"  he  murmured, 
"Nathan  and  I " 

"Nathan?  What  Nathan?  My 
clerk?" 

Rebecca  nodded. 

"If  I  might  be  permitted "  be- 
gan Mister  Ivanovitch. 

"Keep  still!"  roared  Shulem.  "Now 
tell  me,  how  far  has  it  gone  between 
you  two?     Are  you  married?" 

"Oh,  no,  father,"  replied  Rebecca 
quickly;  "only  engaged." 

"H'm !  Is  that  all  ?  Well,  you  may 
consider  the   engagement  broken." 

"If  the  lady "     began     Mister 

Ivanovitch. 

"The  lady,"  said  Shulem,  "will  do 
exactly  as  her  father  tells  her." 

Rebecca  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
but  her  father,  for  the  life  of  him, 
could  not  tell  whether  she  was  laugh- 
ing or  crying. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  Are 
you  crazy?"  he  asked. 

"Father,  I  cannot  give  up  Nathan." 


Shulem's  hands  clasped  his  head 
in  bewilderment. 

"Am  I  dreaming?  Does  my  own 
daughter  defy  me?  Come  with  me, 
Mister  Ivanovitch.  The  store  is  still 
open.  We  will  have  a  talk  with  that 
clerk  of  mine  that  he  will  not  be  apt 
to  forget  very  soon." 

Rebecca  started  toward  her  father 
with  hands  outstretched  imploringly, 
but  before  her  lips  could  utter  a  word 
there  came  a  gentle  tap  upon  the  door, 
and  Nathan  entered  folloyved  by  a 
long-bearded  individual  in  a  ruffled 
silk  hat  whom  Shulem  promptly  re- 
cognized as  a  rabbi  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. With  a  cry  of  rage  Shulem 
sprang  toward  his  clerk,  but,  in  a  flash, 
Rebecca  had  interposed  herself  be- 
tween them.  Shulem  folded  his  arms 
and  gazed  upon  his  brown-eyed  em- 
ploye. 

"You  are  discharged,'*  he  said. 

Nathan's  eyes  opened  wide. 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

Shulem  felt  himself  choking  with 
anger. 

"You  are  a  loafer.  Never  come  in- 
to my  store  again." 

Nathan,  open-mouthed,  scratched 
his  cheek  and  gazed  from  one  to  the 
other.  Then  a  sweet  smile  crept  into 
his  face. 

"Rebecca  is  the  boss,"  he  said. 

"Huh?"  demanded  Shulem. 

"Don't  you  remember,  Mister  Shu- 
lem? You  transferred  the  store  to 
Rebecca.  Wasn't  I  the  witness? 
Look,  here  is  my  name  on  the  paper." 

With  a  cry  of  rage  Shulem  seized 
him  by  the  collar. 

"Thief!"  he  cried.  "Give  me  that 
paper.    You  stole  it." 

Nathan  meekly  handed  him  the 
document. 

"It  is  only  a  copy,"  he  said,  "but  it 
has  my  name  on  it." 

A  sudden  chill  sei?:ed  Shulem's 
heart. 

"Where — where  is  the  original?  I 
left  it  in  the  store." 

"In  Rebecca's  store — yes,"  said 
Nathan.  "I  gave  it  to  her  when  she 
came  in.  What  did  you  do  with  it, 
Rebecca  ?" 

Nathan  was  seized  with  such  a  sud- 
den fit  of  coughing  that  he  was  com- 
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pelled  to  lean  upon  the  rabbi's  shoul- 
der. Rebecca,  whose  face  was  very 
red  and  whose  eyes  were  twinklmg 
like  stars,  puckered  her  forehead. 

"I  think — I — let  me  see What 

was  the  name  of  that  lawyer  you  told 
me  to  go  to,  Nathan?" 

Nathan,  a  handkerchief  stuffed  in 
his  mouth — to  stifle  his  coughing — 
could  only  say,  "Blob — blob."  He 
kept  his  face  hidden  from  Shulem. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Rebecca,  "that's  the 
name.  Silverstone.  You  know  him, 
papa,  don't  you?  He  put  it  in  his 
safe."  ' 

"He  blob— blob— blob,"  began 
Nathan,  but  human  endurance  could 
go  no  further.  With  a  shout  that  re- 
sounded through  the  room  he  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  Rebecca  join- 
ed. The  rabbi,  who  had  not  spoken 
a  word,  led  Shulem  gently  to  a  chair. 

"You  had  better  loosen  your  col- 
lar," he  said.  "A  stout  man  like  you 
never  can  tell." 

"It  seems  to  me "  began  Mister 

Ivanovitch. 

'JHo!  ho!  ho!  roared  Nathan.  "I 
forgot  all  about  you!" 

"Mister  Shulem,"  said  the  rabbi, 
"be  a  man!"  Shulem  could  only 
gurgle. 

"Come,  Mister  Shulem,"  said 
Nathan,  and  Shulem  detected  a  note 
in  his  voice  that  he  had  never  observ- 
ed before.  "Rebecca  and  I  have  been 
in  love  a  long  time.  So  you  had  bet- 
ter give  your  consent.  You  see,  I'm 
a  smart  business  man." 

Mister  Ivanovitch  twirled  his  mus- 
tache and  sneered. 

"My  lawyer.  Mister  Silverstone," 
Nathan  went  on,  "says  you  are  in 
a  pickle." 

"Pickle?"  asked  the  rabbi,  gazing 
curiously  at  Shulem. 

"He  says  Rebecca  is  now  the  boss," 
Nathan  went  on.  "If  you  don't  give 
your  consent,  nobody  can  tell  what 
Rebecca  might  do  can  they,  Becky?" 

Rebecca  thrust  her  arm  in  Nathan's, 
and  laid  her  head  prettily  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Mister  Silverstone,"  she  said,  "told 
me  I  could  give  the  store  to  Nathan 
if  I  wanted  to." 


A  violent  shudder  went  through 
Shulem's  frame. 

"Look,"  said  the  rabbi  to  him. 
"Don't  they  make  a  fine  picture?  Just 
made  for  each  other." 

And  indeed  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to 
see  those  two  young  people  side  by 
side,  handsome,  youthful  and  happy. 
But  Shulem's  eyes  had  a  bilious  tinge 
at  that  moment. 

"Or,"  continued  Rebecca,  "he  said 
I  could  run  the  store  myself,  and  give 
Nathan  all  the  wages  I  wanted  to." 
And  turning  to  Nathan,  "Are  you  a 
good  business  man,  dear?"  she  asked. 

"The  finest  in  the  world,"  prompt- 
ly replied  Nathan. 

"Then  your  salary  is  doubled  from 
to-day  on." 

Business  man — bah  !"  said  Mister 
Ivanovitch.  "Here,  Mister  Shulem, 
take  back  the  ring  I  bought  to-day. 
Give  me  my  money." 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,"  said 
Nathan,  "Mister  Shulem  has  with  the 
jewelry  store  nothing  to  do.  The 
lady  here  is  the  boss." 

"Shall  we  give  him  back  his  money, 
Nathan?"  asked  Rebecca. 

Nathan  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  not  good  business.     But  I'll 

tell   you   what     I'll     do.   Mister 

What  did  you  say  your  name  was? 
I  need  a  ring  just  like  that.  Fm  go- 
ing to  be  engaged  to  a  young  lady. 
She  doesn't  know  anything  about  it. 
Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  has  got 
time  to  fool  with  young  ladies?  No 
sir-ee!  I'm  a  business  man.  How 
much  will  you  take  for  the  ring." 

"One  hundred  dollars — just  what  I 
paid,"  said  Mister  Ivanovitch. 

"Pooh!  Nonsense!"  said  Nathan. 
"It  isn't  worth  anything  like  that.  I'll 
give  you  sixty  for  it — not  a  cent  more. 
I'm  in  the  business,  you  see,  and  I 
know  what  they're  worth." 

"Thief!"  cried  Mister  Ivanovitch, 
and,  jamming  his  hat  over  his  ears, 
he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"Come,  Mr.  Shulem,"  said  the 
rabbi.  "Wouldn't  he  make  a  fine  hus- 
band for  the  young  lady?'* 

"Tell  him,"  said  Shulem  faintly, 
"he  can  have  her  if  he  brings  me  back 
that  paper." 

Nathan  shook  his  head. 
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"No,"  said  he.  "We  are  going  to 
get  married,  anyway,  to-night.  Right 
away,  I  guess.  Hey,  rabbi?  But  the 
paper  only  comes  back  if  you  smile 
and  look  pleasant  and  give  us  your 
blessing.  If  we  don't  get  the  blessing, 
we  need  the  paper.  We  must  have 
something,  you  know." 

When  youth  and  love  and  shrewd- 
ness are  allies  who  can  resist  them ! 
They  were  married.  And  just  as  Shu- 
lem,  with  a  wry  face,  had  reluctantly 
embraced  his  son-in-law.  Mister 
Ivanovitch  returned. 

"I  have  been  to  six  jewelers.  They 
all  tell  me  I  have  been  swindled.  The 


ring  is  not  worth  a  hundred  dollars. 
Give  me  the  sixty  dollars  you  said 
you  would,  and  take  your  swindling 
ring." 

Nathan  counted  out  sixty  dollars, 
and  Mister  Ivanovitch,  with  many  a 
muttered  imprecation,  took  his  de- 
parture. 

"Let  me  see  the  ring,"  said  Shulem, 
and  after  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
inside  of  the  bank  he  looked  at  his 
son-in-law  in  surprise. 

"He  is  right.  It's  only  marked 
sixty  dollars." 

Nathan  grinned. 

"Sure  it  is !"  he  said. 


Economy  in  Smoke  Abatement 


BY    A. 


ATKINSON    IN    MOODY'S    MAGAZINE 


Factory  smoke  is  not  only  a  nuisance  to  the  general  public,  but  a  definite  loss  to  the  manufacturer 
and  a  badge  of  bad  engineering  and  management  In  this  paper  are  shown  some  of  the  means  now 
used  to  overcome  it. 


The  movement  to  abate  the  smoke 
nuisance  has  extended  pretty  general- 
ly throughout  the  country  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  civic  organizations 
of  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg  and 
other  important  cities  have  aroused 
public  attention  sufficiently  to  cause 
the  enactment  of  prohibitive  laws. 

The  elimination  of  smoke  from  our 
municipalities  means  the  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars  through  direct  and 
indirect  effects  upon  property  and  our 
health.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  alone 
dozens  of  important  industries  have 
been  driven  away  in  the  past  simply 
through  the  ruinous  effects  of  the 
smoke,  dust  and  soot  v/hich  filled  the 
atmosphere.  The  manufacture  of  lace 
curtains,  delicate  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  scores  of  other  merchan- 
dise is  inconceivable  in  an  atmosphere 
where  it  is  impossible  to  expose  a 
white  handkerchief  to  the  air  for  a 
few  hours  without  dimming  its  purity. 

In  some  cities,  like  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland,  heroic  measures  have  been 
undertaken  to  fight  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance, and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  for  smoke  consumers  in 
the  past  five  years  in  such  cities.     In 


other  cities,  where  smoke  has  never 
gained  such  headway,  the  work  has 
been  largely  one  of  prevention  rather 
than  of  heroic  surgery. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
pass  and  enforce  strict  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  fouling  of  the  atmosphere 
with  smoke  in  a  city  where  99  per 
cent,  of  the  mills  and  factories  were 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  soft  coal 
without  any  smoke-consuming  equip- 
ments. Therefore,  the  agitation 
against  the  nuisance  in  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  is  all  the  more 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The 
elimination  of  the  smoke  from  these 
towns  has  been  going  on  steadily  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  within  the  next 
ten  years  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no 
dense  pall  of  smoke  will  hang  over^ 
any  important  city  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  movement  to  abate  the 
smoke  nuisance  began  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  it  from  manufac- 
turers, and  it  was  considered  an  im- 
possible and  unjust  agitation.  Give 
up  burning  soft  coal?  That  would  be 
equivalent  to  asking  the  manufac- 
turers to  close  half  their  plants.  Yet 
without   resorting  to   such   a   radical 
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course  there  seemed  to  be  no  solution 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  inventors  that 
a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  was  dis- 
covered, and  to-day  the  factories  can 
use  soft  coal  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
and  not  foul  the  atmosphere  with 
soot,  dust  and  smoke.  More  than 
that,  there  is  a  distinct  economy  in 
not  spreading  dense  columns  of  black 
smoke  on  the  air.  It  is  cheaper  to 
consume  the  smoke  than  to  vomit  it 
forth  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  This 
feature  of  the  case  has  probably  been 
more  influential  in  correcting  the  evil 
than  any  moral  suasion.  Our  cities 
could  never  have  been  redeemed  from 
their  terrible  pall  of  smoke  had  not 
modern  appliances  been  invented  to 
do  away  with  the  smoke  economically. 

Black  smoke  issuing  from  a  chim- 
ney in  dense  clouds  is  a  sign  of  great 
waste  in  the  heat  of  the  fuel.  It  is 
imperfect  combustion,  and  the  science 
of  engineering  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  largely  directed  toward  im- 
provement in  combustion.  In  the  ef- 
fort to  get  rid  of  the  smoke  nuisance, 
engineers  have  found  a  way  to  burn 
coal  in  the  average  furnace  which 
gives  at  least  15  per  cent,  greater  ef- 
ficiency. In  other  words  better  meth- 
ods of  burning  coal  have  made  it  im- 
perative to  lessen  the  escape  of  smoke 
even  when  no  other  considerations 
enter  the  question. 

The  improvements  of  our  furnaces 
with  smoke  equipments  annually  call 
for  an  expenditure  of  several  million 
dollars,  and  in  the  hope  of  recovering 
from  this  investment,  power  compan- 
ies are  almost  lavishly  putting  their 
money  in  such  mechanical  contriv- 
ances. The  mechanical  stokers  in- 
tended to  prevent  smoke  are  important 
factors  of  ecenomy  in  every  plant.  Un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  fuel,  the  improved 
mechanical  stokers  prevent  the  waste 
of  imperfectly  burned  fuel.  They  pre- 
vent sudden  changes  due  to  firing, 
and  they  produce  uniform  combus- 
tion. As  a  factor  in  the  smoke-pre- 
vention agitation  the  modern  mechan- 
ical stoker  has  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  coal  and  materiajly  les- 
sened the  fouling  of  the  atmosphere 


of  our  cities.  The  mechanical  stoker 
is  to-day  adopted  by  nearly  all  plants 
of  any  considerable  horse-power,  and 
this  alone  has  proved  a  mighty  bene- 
fit to  the  cleanliness  of  our  cities. 

But  while  mechanical  stokers  great- 
ly lessen  the  evil,  and  prove  econom- 
ical in  increasing  uniform  combustion, 
no  one  would  claim  perfection  for 
them.  .  If  the  coal  tends  to  cake  badly, 
which  certain  grades  of  soft  coal  will 
do,  the  mechanical  stokers  act  some- 
what irregularly,  and  smoke  will  ap- 
pear up  the  chimney  in  fitful  gusts. 
Other  appliances  have  been  invented 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  various 
plants  are  differently  equipped 
for  their  work.  In  fact,  there  are  so 
many  kinds  of  smoke  appliances  on 
the  market  that  the  engineer  is  some- 
what puzzled  which  ones  to  adopt. 
In  Cleveland,  where  great  sums  have 
been  spent  in  abating  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance, a  large  per  cent,  of  the  total  has 
been  used  in  experimenting  with  the 
different  classes  of  smoke  preventers. 
Many  of  these  have  to  do  with 
changes  in  the  flues,  grate  bars,  bridge 
walls  and  air-flues  in  the  side  walls. 
The  theory  of  the  different  appliance.*^ 
is  to  pass  heated  air  through  the  flues 
and  increase  combustion,  and  many 
of  them  have  produced  excellent  re- 
sults. 

In  some  plants,  where  no  forced 
draft  is  used,  coking  arches  are  put 
in  the  spaces  in  front  of  the  furnace. 
In  these  arches  fresh  coal  is  coked  to 
prevent  the  cooling  of  distilled  gases 
and  to  force  them  through  to  the 
hottest  part  of  the  furnace.  Another 
method  is  to  get  results  by  reserving 
the  dead  plates  near  the  furnace 
doors  for  warming  and  coking  of  the 
fuel   for  the   same  purpose. 

In  down-draft  furnaces  the  air  is 
supplied  to  the  coal  above  the  grate. 
By  taking  the  products  of  combustion 
from  beneath  the  grate  a  downward 
draft  through  the  coal  is  effected.  This 
carries  the  distilled  gases  down  to 
the  hotter  coals  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  grate.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  freshly  fed  coal  has  no  chance  to 
part  with  its  smoke  through  the  im- 
perfect combustion,  and  when  a  down- 
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draft  furnace  is  properly  operated  it 
is  practically  smokeless. 

Working  on  the  same  theory  as 
the  foregoing,  some  plants  have  in- 
stalled steam  jets  to  draw  in  air  just 
above  the  fresh  coal.  This  mixes  air 
with  the  combustible  gases  and  causes 
them  to  ignite  and  burn  more  readily. 
A  rapid  forced  draft  is  thus  obtained 
at  the  same  time.  Other  methods  of 
mixing  air  with  combustible  gases  in- 
clude the  use  of  baffle  plates  placed 
just  above  the  fire  in  the  furnace. 

Inventors  have  shown  great  ingenu- 
ity in  making  various  sorts  of  smoke 
preventers,  and  each  one  naturally 
claims  the  highest  merits  for  his  own. 
Engineers  have  been  conservative  in 
recommending  any  particular  ones 
without  extensive  tests.  This  being 
the  case  it  is  not  strange  that  manu- 
facturers have  gone  slow  in  making 
the  changes. 

There  is  little  question  to-day  that 
smoke  can  be  almost  totally  abated, 
and  at  a  gain  instead  of  at  a  loss.  The 
factory  which  to-day  sends  forth 
clouds  of  smoke  from  its  tall  chimneys 
carries  a  badge  of  either  bad  engineer- 
ing equipment  or  management.  If  it 
is  the  former  it  should  be  changed  to 
conform  to  present-day  methods  of 
economical  operation,  and  if  it  is  due 
to  poor  engineering  management  the 
effect  on  the  profit  and  loss  of  the 
books  will  be  noticeable  in  a  short 
time. 

In  Cleveland,  which  was  formerly 
such  a  smoky  city  that  one  could  not 
wear  clean  linen  more  than  a  few 
hours  without  getting  it  smudged  with 
soot  and  smoke,  the  improvement  in 
the  agitation  for  abating  the  smoke 
nuisance  is  conspicuously  noted.  In 
the  past  five  years  the  manufacturing 
and  other  plants  have  invested  several 
million  dollars  in  mechanical  stokers 
and  various  kinds  of  smoke-prevent- 
ers. The  latest  report  indicates  that 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  concerns 
are  equipped  with  some  sort  of  smoke- 
preventers  to-day.  In  Washington 
the  smoke-prevention  law  has  been 
more  energetically  enforced  than  in 
most  cities,  and  now  measures  are 
being  taken  to  compel  railroad  loco- 
motives entering  the  city  to  abide  by 


the  smoke  law.  This  means  either 
the  burning  of  anthracite  of  the  finest 
quality,  the  equipment  of  the  engines 
with  special  appliances,  or  the  substi- 
tution of  electric  engines.  In  New 
York  City  the  smoke  nuisance  has 
periodical  outbreaks,  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  quickly  suppressed.  It  has  never 
proved  a  severe  menace  there,  and  the 
control  of  it  is  growing  more  ener- 
getic each  year.  The  civic  organiza- 
tions keep  a  close  watch  on  the  large 
and  small  plants  and  the  appearance 
of  volumes  of  dense  smoke  from  the 
chimneys  would  quickly  arouse  them 
to  action. 

In  St.  Louis  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  year  in  sup- 
pressing smoke.  The  redemption  of 
Pittsburg  from  its  pall  of  sooty  smoke 
has  also  begun,  in  earnest.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  smoke  laws  is  now 
being  carried  on  firmly,  but  it  must 
take  time  to  secure  general  results. 
From  three  to  nine  months'  notice  is 
given  to  the  manufacturers  to  change 
their  furnaces  and  boilers  so  that  the 
smoke  can  be  abated.  Changes  of  this 
nature  cannot  be  made  at  once,  and 
often  a  large  plant  requires  extensive 
engineering  alterations  before  econ- 
omical equipments  can  be  installed. 

In  Cincinnati  it  is  reported  that  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturing 
plants  will  be  equipped  with  smoke 
preventers  before  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  the  remaining  20  per 
cent,  will  probably  be  prosecuted  for 
not  obeying  the  law.  The  movement 
has  such  a  backing  that  it  is  not  doubt- 
ed the  desired  results  will  be  obtained 
in  the  near  future.  In  Baltimore  the 
change  for  the  better  is  already  con- 
spicuous. The  new  smoke  law  passed 
in  1906  demanded  compliance  by  the 
first  of  the  present  year,  and  90  per 
cent,  of  the  concerns  have  either  in- 
stalled smoke  preventers  or  have  them 
in  the  course  of  preparation.  Many 
other  cities  have  served  similar  notice 
upon  offenders  in  their  districts,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  five 
years  few  manufacturing  plants  locat- 
ed anywhere  within  the  limits  of  an 
American  city  will  be  seen  to  belch 
forth  clouds  of  black,  sulphurous 
smoke.    'The  artist  depicting  his  in- 
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dustrial  town  of  the  future  must, 
therefore,  revise  his  stock  pictures  and 
rub  out  the  clouds  of  smoke.  Even 
the  poet  v^^ho  speaks  of  the  columns 
of  smoke  ensuing  from  a  forest  of 
tall  chimneys  as  the  sign  of  industrial 
prosperity  must  change  his  language. 
Instead  of  a  sign  of  progressive  in- 
dustry, smoke  hovering  over  a  manu- 
facturing centre  v^ill  indicate  antiquat- 
ed, uneconomical  work. 

It  is  poor  business  to  let  15  per 
cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  fuel  escape 
up  the  chimney  when  it  could  be  har- 
nessed to  turn  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce. This  is  the  principle  at  stake, 
and  it  is  the  most  powerful  argument 
to  present  to  business  men.  Once 
convince  them  that  their  engineers 
are  wasting  their  fuel,  and  the  change 
will  follow.  It  is  a  simple  business 
proposition  of  saving  at  the  most  im- 
portant end  of  the  factory  system. 
This  is  recognized  to-day  by  all  of  the 
large  manufacturing  concerns  who 
have  installed  a  careful  system  of 
keeping  track  of  waste.  The  greatest 
offender  to-day  is  the  small  manufac- 
turer who  has  not  taken  the  time  to 
study  the  problem  or  who  clings  to 
old  methods  in  spite  of  the  mathe- 
matical demonstrations  furnished  him 


that  he  is  unnecessarily  wasting  val- 
uable fuel. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  other  phase 
of  the  subject  for  which  allowances 
must  be  made.  The  operation  of  every 
new  device  depends  for  its  effective- 
ness largely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operators.  Smoke  preventers  can  be 
neglected,  abused  and  disusd  by  the 
firemen  and  engineers.  A  poor  stoker 
is  the  most  costly  factor  in  a  manu- 
facturing plant.  Incompetent  men 
are  often  employed  as  firemen,  and 
not  understanding  the  value  of  firing 
economically,  they  cause  the  chimney 
to  belch  forth  smoke  in  spite  of  all 
preventive  devices.  Firing  a  furnace 
to-day  means  something  more  than 
throwing  coal  on  the  grate  and  pok- 
ing the  coals  occasionally.  A  good 
fireman  will  save  more  than  his  wages 
in  a  month.  The  installation  of  new 
appliances  increases  the  demands  for 
good  firemen.  The  abatement  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  cannot  prove 
thorough  until  better  firemen  are  em- 
ployed in  all  our  plants.  It  is  this 
feature  of  the  work  which  gives 
manufacturers  more  trouble  to-day 
than  anything  else.  The  firemen  must 
be  educated  up  to  the  new  science  of 
firing  the  modern  up-to-date  furnace. 


The  young  man  starting  out  for  himself  ought  to 
make  a  study  of  his  power  of  penetration,  of  his  char- 
acter-reading ability.  He  ought  to  make  it  a  business  to 
study  men,  estimate  their  capabilities  and  the  motives 
which  actuate  them.  He  should  study  them,  scrutinize 
their  actions,  watch  their  tendencies  in  little  things,  and 
learn  to  read  them  as  an  open  book.  The  involuntary 
acts  and  natural  manner  of  a  man  indicate  more  than 
does  his  studied  conversation.  The  eye  cannot  lie.  It 
speaks  the  truth  in  all  languages.  It  often  contradicts 
the  tongue.  While  the  man  is  trying  to  deceive  you  with 
words,  his  eyes  are  telling  you  the  truth  ;  his  actions  are 
indicative  of  the  real  man,  while  the  tongue  may  only 
represent  the  diplomat,  the  man  who  is  acting. 


The  Hindu  Invasion 


BY    FRED.    LOOKLEY    IN    THE    PACIFIC    MONTHLY 

The  au.hor  looks  at  the  influx  of  these  East  Indians  into  Canada  from  the  United  States'  stand- 
point.   Id  doing  so  he  brings  out  many  poi  ts  unfamihar  to  the  majority  of  Canadians. 


Have  you  ever  watched  a  band  of 
sheep  in  a  rocky  and  barren  field,  pas- 
tured till  the  grass  has  been  eaten 
down  to  the  roots?  You  will  see  the 
sheep  gather  near  the  fence  and  look 
longingly  at  the  luxuriant  bunch-grass 
in  the  next  field,  while  they  march  back 
and  forth  along  the  line  fence  in  hope 
of  finding  a  chance  to  get  into  the 
grassy  pasture.  Presently  some  old 
ewe,  her  faculties  made  keen  by 
hunger,  will  discover  a  lossened  vv^ire 
where  she  can  wiggle  under  the  barb- 
wirefence.  How  long  do  you  suppose 
it  will  be,  if  you  do  not  mend  the 
gap,  till  the  green  field  is  dotted  with 
hungry  sheep  making  the  most  of 
their  opportunity? 

India,  densely  pouplated,  plague- 
smitten,  famine-stricken,  is  that  over- 
crowded and  over-pastured  field ;  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  the  United  States 
are  the  green  fields  toward  which  the 
ever-hungry  hordes  of  India  are 
eagerly  looking.  They  have  found 
the  gap  and  are  pouring  in.  Will 
the  rest  follow  their  leaders  in  an 
overwhelming  flood?  Will  India, 
with  her  296,000,000  population,  of 
whom  more  than  100,000,000  are  al- 
ways on  the  verge  of  starvation,  be- 
come an  immigration  menace? 

Who  are  these  tawny-skinned, 
black-bearded,  turbaned  Asiatics?  Do 
we  want  them?  Have  they  come  to 
stay?  Are  they  desirable  immigrants? 
Shall  we  welcome  them  or  oppose 
their  coming?  These  questions  and 
a  score  more  of  similar  import  are 
being  asked  by  the  citizens  of  British 
Columbia.  The  question  became  acute 
when  over  two  thousand  Sikhs  and 
Hindus  were  landed  at  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  last   Fall. 

During  the  past  few  days  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  find  the  answer 
to  some  of  the  above  questions  by 
interviewing  American  and  Canadian 
immigration  officials,  the  officers  of 
railway  and  steamboat  lines,  working- 


men,  capitalists,  politicians,  sawmill 
owners  and  other  large  employers  of 
labor,  British  army  officers  who  have 
retired  after  having  spent  half  their 
lifetime  in  India,  as  well  as  the  Sikhs 
and  Hindus  in  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Port  Townsend,  New  Westminster 
and  Port  Moody. 

The  more  one  studies  the  question 
the  more  one  is  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  complex  and  far-reaching 
character.  It  is  a  question  of  such 
serious  import  and  one  involving  such 
grave  consequences  that  it  should  not 
be  used  as  political  capital  in  party 
discussion  nor  settled  in  the  heat  of 
debate  between  Liberal  or  Conserva- 
tive of  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  only  after  the  most 
thorough  discussion,  not  only  of  the 
present  aspects  of  the  case,  but  of 
its  relations  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Laying  aside  all  prejudice, 
either  for  or  against  Asiatic  labor,  it 
should  be  settled  on  its  merits  on  the 
broad  plane  of  statesmanship. 

Before  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  causes  which  led  these  men  to 
cross  the  sea,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire 
who  they  are  and  whence  they  come. 

In  that  most  ancient  of  classics,  the 
Veda,  we  read:  *'Aham  blumin 
adadam  Aryaya,"  '*I  gave  the  earth  to 
Arya." 

"Who  is  Arya  that  he  should  be 
given  the  earth?"  you  ask.  Look  in 
your  mirror  and  you  will  have  your 
question  answered,  for  you  yourself 
are  a  part  of  the  answer. 

Arya,  or  to  use  the  more  familiar 
term,  the  Aryan  race,  embraces  in  its 
western  division  not  only  us  who 
speak  the  English  tongue,  but  also 
the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Celts,  the 
Slavonians  and  the  Teutons  and,  in 
the  Far  East,  it  includes  the  Iranians 
and  the  Hindus.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
the  Hindus  are  our  kinsmen.  I  can 
see  you  are  balking  at  that  term  "kins- 
men" as  applied  to  the  Hindus;  yet, 
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no  matter  how  much  you  may  wish 
to  repudiate  the  bond  that  binds  us  to 
them  by  the  ties  of  blood  relation- 
ship, the  proof  is  too  convincing  to 
be  set  aside.  Were  we  to  disregard 
all  historical  evidence  our  language 
alone  would  be  proof  sufficient  to 
establish  our  common  origin.  Many 
of  our  most  familiar  words  trace  their 
lineage  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the 
Sanskrit  roots.  Such  words  as  God, 
mother,  home,  son,  heart  and  tears, 
as  well  as  scores  of  others,  are  from 
root  words  which,  in  a  slightly  modi- 
fied form,  are  still  in  use  in  India. 

When  we  lived  together  in  our 
early  home  -  in  Western  Asia  two 
thousand  years  or  so  before  Christ, 
we  spoke  a  common  language,  but, 
with  increasing  numbers,  our  fertile 
plains  and  valleys  became  crowded 
and  we  began  pushing  our  borders 
onward  and  outward  and,  because  we 
were  more  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing than  the  bordering  non-Aryan 
tribes  and  were  their  superiors  in  the 
use  of  arms,  we  overcame  them  and 
pushed  our  outposts  throughout 
Central  India,  and  from  there  we 
went  further  afield  till  we  had  over- 
run all  Europe.  On  account  of  our 
removal  from  our  early  home,  and 
because  communication  with  it  be- 
cam^e  more  and  more  infrequent  till 
it  ceased  altogether,  new  words  crept 
into  our  language  and  old  words,  by 
a  gradual  transition,  changed  their 
form  till  we  had.  evolved  from  our 
parent  tongue  many  new  dialects. 
Now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  cen- 
turies, our  kinsmen  in  the  Far  East 
are  turning  their  faces  westward. 
Here  and  there  a  tiny  crevice  has  ap- 
peared in  the  dam  that  has  held  them 
in  check  for  so  long.  They  are 
trickling  through  in  a  slight  and  ap- 
parently insignificant  stream  into  the 
western  lands,  but  will  the  stream 
gradually  enlarge  till  it  floods  our 
land   and  menaces   our  institutions? 

At  Port  Townsend  I  said  to  the 
United  States  immigration  officer: 
"Suppose  those  Hindus  prove  unde- 
sirable.   How  can  we  keep  them  out  ?" 

"The  two  dollar  head  tax  and  the 
price  of  a  ticket  from  Vancouver  or 


Victoria  is  all  they  require  to  come 
in,"   he   replied. 

The  American  immigration  of- 
ficials in  British  Columbia  put  the 
case  in  this  way :  "As  we  have  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter  of  their  admis- 
sion, they  being  British  subjects,  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  enforce 
the  regulations  very  strictly  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  out  the  least  desirable 
of  the  applicants  for  admission." 
Out  of  the  six  hundred  or  more  who 
have  applied  so  far  for  admission  into 
the  United  States,  nearly  one-third 
have  had  the  cabalistic  letters  L.P.C. 
or  D.C..D.  placed  opposite  their 
names  and  in  consequence  have  been 
refused  admission..  The  letters 
L.P.C.  signify  that  the  intending  im- 
migrant is  liable  to  become  a  public 
charge,  either  through  old  age,  slight 
physique,  or  through  want  of  means, 
while  the  letters  D.C.D.  indicate  that 
the  immigrant  has  a  dangerous  con- 
tagious disease,  the  most  common 
form  of  which  is  trachom.a,  a  disease 
of  the  eyes,  contagious  and  difficult 
of  cure.  The  third  and  last  chance 
to  keep  out  an  undesirable  person  is 
to  prove  that  he  is  seeking  entrance 
in  violation  of  the  alien  contract-labor 
law.  If  the  applicant  for  admission 
to  our  shores  can  steer  his  barque 
without  coming  to  grief  on  these  three 
rocks  in  the  entrance  he  has  clear 
sailing. 

About  four  years  ago  six  Sikhs  who 
had  been  working  in  Hongkong  and 
other  Chinese  treaty  ports,  having 
heard  from  the  sailors  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor  in  British  Columbia,  came 
to  Vancouver,  With  their  swarthy 
skin,  erect  and  military  bearing  and 
picturesque  garb,  they  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  and  were  made 
v/elcome,  and  given  work  at  what,  to 
them,  was  fabulous  wages — a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day.  It  was  not  strange 
that  they  wrote  of  their  good  fortune 
to  their  friends  at  home  and  said  that 
they  had  discovered  a  land,  of  gold 
at  the  edge  of  the  Western  sea.  By 
twos  and  threes,  by  dozens  and  scores, 
the  East  Indians  began  coming  to 
Vancouver  till,  by  the  middle  of  last 
October,  there  were  1,486  in  Van- 
couver  and   vicinity.      The   working- 
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men  were  becoming  uneasy  as  more 
and  more  of  the  turbaned  laborers 
were  seen  at  work  in  the  mills.  When 
word  came  that  thousands  more  were 
coming  and  that  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred were  then  in  transit  it  served  to 
further  intensify  the  feeling  of  un- 
easiness, and  it  only  needed  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Empress  of  Japan,  Oc- 
tober 15,  with  a  large  number  of 
Hindus  aboard  to  crystallize  the  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  into  one  of  active 
hostility.  A  Canadian  Pacific  steamer 
arriving  soon  thereafter  landed  its 
cargo  of  over  300  Orientals  at  Vic- 
toria instead  of  Vancouver.  The 
East  Indians  who  had  arrived  on  the 
Empress  of  Japan  were  placed  in  the 
detention  shed  for  examination  by  the 
immigration  officials.  Right  here, 
however,  the  City  of  Vancouver  step- 
ped in  and  took  a  hand  in  the  game. 
The  mayor  of  Vancouver  ordered  the 
police  fores  to  guard  the  detention 
shed  and  to  see  that  not  a  single 
Hindu  be  allowed  access  to  the  city. 
As  the  regulation  of  immigration  is  a 
prerogative  of  the  Government,  this 
move  on  the  city's  part  brought  it  into 
immediate  conflict  with  the  Dominion 
Government.  Next  to  becomic  in- 
volved in  the  vexed  problem  were  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway-  and  the  city 
officials.  The  city  clerk  served  notice 
on  Mr.  R.  Marpole,  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway,  that  the  city  police  had 
been  instructed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
East  Indians  from  leaving  the  deten- 
tion sheds.  Mr.  Marpole,  in  his  reply, 
refused  to  co-operate  v/ith  the  city 
in  detaining  or  deporting  the  East 
Indians,  and  said: 

I  write  to  say  that  this  company  can- 
not in  any  way  accede  to  the  request 
contained  in  your  letter.  So  long-  as  the 
passeng-ers  on  the  company's  vessels 
comply  with  the  immigration  laws  of 
Canada,  and  pass  the  inspection  of  the 
Dominion  Governmeiit  officials,  the  com- 
pany has  no  right  to  detain  them.  The 
city  will  have  to  take  the  risK  of  any 
action  the  city  may  take,  and  damages 
resulting  therefrom. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  city  council 
that  evening,  October  15,  Mr.  Mar- 
pole's  letter  was  read.  The  reading 
of  this  letter  led  to  some  very  spirit- 


ed debate.  One  of  the  aldermen,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat 
impetuous,  suggested  shipping  all  the 
Hindus  to  Ottawa,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion would  be  up  to  the  Dominion 
Government  in  a  concrete  form.  He 
further  advised  that  the  mayor  be 
authorized  to  cut  the  hawser  of  the 
Empress  of  Japan  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  the  East  Indians,  Calmer 
counsel,  however,  prevailed,  and  the 
following  telegrams  were  written, 
signed  by  the  Mayor,  and  sent  to  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Colonial  Secretary  at 
London,  and  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary at  Hongkong: 

East  Indians  are  being  shipped  to 
British  Columbia  in  large  nurnbers  un- 
der misrepresentations  respecting  state 
of  labor  market.  Feeling  very  acute 
against  people  responsible,  as  liable  to 
be  large  mortality  among  destitutes. 
Please  take  such  action  as  you  deem  ne- 
cessary  to   prevent  further   shipments. 

Another,  even  more  emphatic,  vv^as 
cabled  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  which 
read: 

City  of  Vancouver  will  not  stand  for 
any  further  dumping  of  East  Indians 
here.  Mass  meeting  called  to  consider 
active  preventive  measures  unless  defin- 
ite authoritative  assurance  received  that 
Government  has  prohibited  importation 
of  these  undesirable  immigrants. 

In  answer  to  these  messages  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  Hongkong  re- 
plied : 

Indians  mostly  in  transit  from  India. 
Advise  you  should  ask  Canadian  Gov- 
ernmeot  to  approach  Government  of 
India. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  answered: 

With  reference  to  your  telegram.  Gov- 
ernment not  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  take  action.  Will  wait  for  further 
communication  on  the  matter. 

These  answers  not  proving  very 
satisfactory,  on  October  18  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  at 
which  Mayor  Bascombe  and  others 
spoke  in  strong  terms  on  the  subject 
under  discussion,  some  of  the  speakers 
being  greeted  with  cheers  and  others 
with  hisses.  Finally  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  with  a  shout 
of  assent  by  the  large  audience: 

Whereas,  from  reports  appearing  in 
the  public  press  the  present  immigra- 
tion of   East  Indians  may  be  taken  as 
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a  mere  indication  of  a  much  greater  in- 
flux of  this  class  of  labor, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Dominion 
Government  is  respectfully  requested  to 
take  immediate  action  toward  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  further  immigration 
shall  be  allowed,  such  immigration  being 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  against 
the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

These  telegrams  and  the  action  of 
the  mass  mieeting  indicate  the  attitude 
of  the  city  officials  and  of  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  Vancouver  on  the 
question  of  the  coming  of  the  Hindus 
yet,  as  most  questions  have  two  sides, 
this  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  m.y  inquiries  I  constantly  heard 
the  charge  made  that  there  was  some 
capitalistic  organization  back  of  the 
influx  of  East  Indians.  If  reiteration 
of  a  statement  would  lead  to  belief 
in  it  I  would  have  to  believe  it  true ; 
however,  I  believe  the  charge  is  ab- 
solutely without  foundation.  In  all 
my  inquiries  among  the  Sikhs  I  could 
find  no  evidences  of  it. 

*'No  work  at  home.  Too  many 
people.  High  wages  here.  My 
cousin  v.rite  and  tell  me  so,  so  I 
come,"  was  the  tenor  of  their  reply. 

Colonel  Warren,  a  retired  British 
army  officer,  who  served  for  twenty 
years  in  India  and  understands  Hin- 
dustani and  Pujabi,  has  talked  to  at 
least  five  hundred  of  them,  asking 
this  question,  and  he  has  failed  to  find 
one  who  has  been  solicited  to  come. 
Said  a  very  bright  native  of  the  Pun- 
jab, who  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  Asia  and  who  is  from  the 
same  district  whence  these  men  come : 

"Hunger,  actual  hunger,  is  what  is 
bringing  my  fellow-countrymen  here. 
In  India  the  wages  are  low,  unbe- 
lievably low,  so  low  that  it  is  hard 
work  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
During  times  of  famine  the  British 
Government  gives  relief  work,  paying 
four  cents  a  day  to  the  men  and  three 
cents  a  day  to  the  women.  For  work 
on  the  streets  and  similar  work  the 
usual  wage  is  about  $2.25  a  month. 
Naturally  these  men  Vv''ho  have  seen 
other  parts  of  the  world  realize  that 
they  can  do  better  away  from  home 
and  hence  come  here  They  prefer 
to  come  to  a  country  under  the  British 
flag,  for  many  of  them  have  fought 


for  that  flag  in  the  hill  wars  in  India, 
in  Egypt,  in  the  Boxer  troubles  in 
China,  and  in  the  Boer  war  in  South 
Africa.  They  see  the  English  people 
received  gladly  and  welcomed  royally 
in  India,  and  they  suppose  that,  hav- 
ing borne  the  brunt  of  England's  wars 
in  the  Far  East,  they  will  be  welcome 
wherever  the  British  flag  is  flying. 
But  it  seems  they  are  mistaken.  I 
have  traveled  all  over  Asia  and  I  have 
not  heard  a  word  or  read  a  notice  in 
all  my  travels  inviting  my  country- 
men to  come  to  Canada.  They  have 
heard  of  this  as  a  country  where  a 
man  has  all  he  needs  to  eat,  so  they 
come." 

Henry  N.  Gladstone,  a  nephew  of 
the  eminent  statesman,  William  E. 
Gladstone,  while  in  Vancouver  a  few- 
months  ago,  said: 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  these  Sikhs 
will  come  over  here  to  do  coolie  labor. 
They  are  men  of  very  high  caste  in  their 
own  country  and  have  been  emplqyed  in 
military  work.  These  men  work  in  In- 
dia as  policemen  and  military  patrol.  I 
was  for  fifteen  years  in  India,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  keen  interest  to  see  these 
men  coming  to  Canada  to  do  manual 
labor.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was 
ag-ainst  a  rule  of  their  caste  to  travel 
overseas,  but  their  work  as  soldiers  of 
the  Empire  has  broken  them  away  from 
this  idea. 

You  need  have  very  little  fear  in 
British  Columbia  that  thev  will  not  as- 
similate. If  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
them,  they  do  not  want  to  assimilate. 
They  will  make  a  little  money  among- 
you  and  then  slip  back  to  their  own 
people.  At  home  they  get  about  ten 
shillings  a  month  and  save  money  out 
of  it.  If  they  get  $Iif50  a  day  here  they 
will  soon  make  a  fortune  and  go  honie 
again.  A  couple-  of  hundred  dollars  is 
a  fortune  to  them,  and,  living  as  they 
do,  they  can  save  that  amount  in  a 
short  time.  The  Sikhs  are  scrupulously 
clean  and  I  regard  them  as  a  very  fine 
race  of  men. 

Dr.  Munro,  the  Canadian  immigra- 
tion inspector  at  Vancouver,  in 
speaking  of  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs, 
said : 

"I  believe  that  much  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction as  to  the  Vv^ork  of  the 
Sikhs  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  unfamiliar  with  our  tools. 
Though  they  have  never  used  an  ax  in 
their  lives,  they  are  given  one  and 
told   to    vrork    in   the   timber.      Until 
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they  become  accustomed  to  its  use 
they  cannot  do  as  much  work  as  an 
experienced  man,  and  because  they 
cannot  they  are  condemned  for  poor 
workmen.  Another  thing  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  making  good  at 
once  was  that  they  went  to  work  al- 
most immediately  after  landing  from 
a  long  sea  voyage.  They  had  been 
sea-sick  and  were  weak  and  not  up 
to  their  usual  form.  Another  serious 
handicap  is  that  when  a  few  of  them 
are  hired  in  a  lumber  camp  the  boss 
expects  thera  to  eat  what  the  Chinese 
cook  prepares  for  the  crew.  Pork 
and  beans,  corn-beef  and  cabbage  are 
set  before  them,  and  they  will  have 
none  of  it.  To  a  Hindu  pork  is  an 
abomination,  and  he  would  rather  die 
than  touch  it.  The  cow  is  their  sacred 
animal,  and  it  is  a  sin  unforgivable 
to  touch  it  as  a  food.  This  condition 
of  affairs  puts  the  East  Indian  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  He  prefers  to 
prepare  his  own  food;  his  staples  are 
rice,  bread,  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  he  would  much  rather  starve  than 
eat  what  is  forbidden  by  his  religious 
beliefs." 

I  asked  the  police  department  as 
to  the  character  -of  the  East  Indians. 
*'They  give  us  absolutely  no  trouble," 
was  their  report.  Six  of  the  Sikhs 
were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  assault  and  bat- 
tery, the  complaining  witness  being  a 
white  mian.  During  the  trial  it  de- 
veloped that  the  white  man,  while 
drunk,  had  entered  one  of  their 
houses  and,  going  into  a  room  where 
six  of  them  were  quartered,  and  see- 
ing their  headdress  he  had  decided 
they  must  belong  to  members  of  the 
fairer  sex,  whereupon  he  immediate- 
ly had  embraced  one  of  them  and  so 
vigorous  was  his  love-making  and  so 
fervent  were  his  kisses  that  the  dis- 
gusted Oriental  had  thrown  him  out 
and  when  he  tried  to  force  his  way 
in  again,  he  had  been  roughly  re- 
pulsed.    The  case  was  dismissed. 

Of  the  East  Indians  now  in  British 
Columbia  a  considerable  number  are 
Sikhs,  a  semi-religious  organization 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  the 
past  four  hundred  •  years  or  more. 
They  differ  from  the  Hindus  in  com- 


bining the  leading  doctrines  of  Brah- 
minism  and  Mohammedism.  They 
are  splendid  warriors,  and  were  not 
subdued  and  anexed  to  Great  Britain 
till  1849.  The  boys  marry  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years,  their  wives  being  younger 
by  several  years,  so  it  follows,  as  a. 
matter  of  course,  that  practically  all- 
of  the  Sikhs  in  British  Columbia  are 
married  and  have  families  in  India. 
At  New  Westminster  I  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  long,  red,  shed-like 
building,  where  a  score  or  more  of 
Sikhs  were  quartered.  A  grey-beard- 
ed Sikh  opened  the  door,  and  with 
a  courtly  bow  motioned  me  to  come 
in.  The  air  was  so  cold  that  you 
could  see  your  breath.  Built  about 
the  sides  of  the  room  were  shelves 
upon  which  they  slept.  On  each  of 
these  shelves  sat  a  Sikh  wrapped  in 
a  blanket.  Sitting  cross-legged  on 
these  shelf-like  beds,  with  their  huge 
turbans,  their  dark  skin,  their  black 
beards  and  their  impassive  faces, 
they  looked  like  a  collection  of  terra 
cotta  statuetts  such  as  you  may  buy 
at  a'  curio  store  for  paper  weights. 

One  of  the  number  responded  to 
my  question:  "My  name  is  Sergeant 
Singh.  There  are  forty-four  of  us  at 
this  mill,  but  even  now  the  ice  locks 
the  river  and  vv^e  may  not  work." 

I  asked  if  he  and  his  people  were 
good  workers,  and  were  thrifty. 
Reaching  under  the  matting  on  his 
bed,  he  took  out  a  package  wrapped 
carefully  in  many  folds  of  cloth.  Tak- 
ing out  a  small,  black,  leather-bound 
memorandum  book,  he  said,  with  a 
radiant  and  dazzling  smile:  "This  wiP 
prove.  See,  herein  you  may  behok'l 
what  many  men  have  written  of  me; 
you  may  examine  this,  my  character 
book,"  and  he  held  it  out  to  me. 

Opening  the  book  at  random,  I 
read  aloud:  "This  is  to  certify  I  have 
known  Singh  for  some  time  and  he 
is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  he  looks.  " 

Singh  beamed  with  satisfaction. 
"Ah,  is  it  not  so,  as  I  told  you?  All 
are  like  that.  All  say  I  am  honest 
and  work  hard.  " 

I  turned  the  leaves  over  idly  and 
saw  that  army  officers  in  India,  mer- 
chants in  Australia,  bankers  in  Hong- 
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kong,  all  had  testified  that  Smgh  was 
industrious,  trustworthy  and  would 
do  as  he  promised. 

At  another  house  where  the  Hindus 
were  quartered  I  knocked.  The  door 
was  opened  and  instantly,  at  sight  of 
me,  seven  or  eight  Sikhs  in  the  room 
sprang  to  attention  and  with  heels 
together,  bodies  erect  and  hand  at 
urban  in  salute  they  stood  as  if  caste 
in  bronze. 

"Is  Ram  Chand  in?"  I  asked.  Six 
heads  nodded  in  unison  and  one  of  the 
number  called  a  message  in  Punjabi 
to  someone  in  the  back  room.  A 
moment  later  a  slender  young  lad, 
beardless  and  with  closely  cropped 
hair,  stepped  into  the  room. 

"Is  it  for  me  you  have  enquire?" 
he  asked. 

Telling  him  my  errand,  I  asked  him 
several  questions.  He  translated  the 
questions  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
A  moment's  excited  talk  ensued.  He 
turned  to  me  and  said: 

"They  ask  me  to  petition  you  to 
make  known  to  them  for  why  you 
wish  this  information.  It  is  very  par- 
ticular you  do  not  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished anything  which  will  cause  to 
promote  prejudice  against  our  race. 
We  de  not  understand  why  your  people 
look  at  us  with  hard  faces  and  feel 
angry  with  us.  We  wish  to  enquire 
that  you  enlighten  us  what  they  say 
we  have  done.  We  wish  to  secure 
respect  to  the  end  that  we  be  good 
citizens,  so  they  petition  you  not  to 
cause  to  be  published  that  which  is 
not   so." 

I  told  them  I  would  endeavor  to 
"cause  to  be  published"  only  the  truth. 
I  asked  Ram  Chand  why  he  wore  no 
turban  or  beard  as  the  others  did? 

"I  am  Ram  Chand,"  he  said,  proud- 
ly, "a  Brahmin,  which  is  of  the  highest 
caste  of  all  castes  in  India.  You  see 
I  talk  English  very  exact  since  I  go 
to  the  university  in  my  own  land.  My 
caste  is  the  same  as  your  caste  here 
of  padres  or  priests.  Of  our  caste 
we  wear  not  the  turban,  we  cut  the 
hair  as  with  m^e,  we  wear  not  the 
beard,  we  eat  flesh  of  no  creature. 
We  may  not  eat  that  which  has  had 
life.  It  is  forbidden.  These  Sikhs 
here,     they    may    eat    flesh    of    the 


hare,  the  deer,  the  mutton,  but  not 
of  the  buffalo,  the  bullock  or  the  cow, 
that  is  sacred — that  they  may  not  eat." 

I  asked  if  these  others  were  Sudras. 
He  translated  my  question,  and  in- 
stantly the  smiling  and  attentive  Sikhs 
started  an  uproar  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease rather  than  abate.  I  asked 
Ram  Chand  what  seemed  to  be  the 
trouble. 

"You  have  asked  them  a  question 
which  is  a  very  great  insult.  They  say 
to  tell  you  the  Sudras  are  of  the  lowest 
caste,  coolies,  so  low  that  these  men 
here  may  not  associate  with  them 
without  loss  of  caste.  These  are  of 
the  Rajput  and  the  Vaisyas  caste, 
soldiers  and  farmers.  This  man's 
uncle  owns  a  large  farm  in  India, 
where  in  one  year  he  grew  $500  worth 
of  crops.  Sudras  are  like  the  dogs, 
and  wander  from  place  to  place  and 
starve.  These  are  not  Sudras.  Our 
castes  in  chief  are  the  Brahmins, 
which  is  by  caste;  the  Rajputs,  the 
warriors ;  the  Vaisyas  or  the  farmers, 
and  below  all  are  the  Sudras.  In  my 
country  it  is  not  the  custom  that  the 
high  caste  work,  there  the  Brahmins 
do  not  labor,  but  here  I  see  it  is  not 
so  disgraceful  to  labor  with  the  hands, 
so  I  desire  to  be  conformed  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  that  I  may  not 
create  prejudice  against  my  people, 
so  I  lay  aside  my  caste  obligations 
and  I  labor.  Always  on  all  former 
times  my  hands  were  soft,  but  no 
longer  are  they  so  since  I  handle 
boards  at  the  mill  where  I  labor." 

By  this  time  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of 
the  Sikhs  had  gathered  in  the  room. 
As  the  questions  were  translated  to 
them  they  would  discuss  them  with 
animation  and  finally  refer  them  to 
one  of  their  number,  a  stately  and 
dignified  Sikh,  grey-bearded,  slender, 
with  a  finely-cut  face  and  with  the 
bearing  of  a  soldier.  Had  you  taken 
off  his  turban  and  changed  the  color 
of  his  skin  you  would  have  taken  him 
for  a  general  or  some  distinguished 
statesman.  They  would  give  the  most 
respectful  attention  to  his  terse  com- 
ments, nod  their  heads  in  assent,  and 
then  I  would  get  my  answer.  When 
I  left  they  followed  me  out  into  the 
yard  to  bid  me  good-bye.    They  made 
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such  an  effective  group  against  the 
white  background  of  the  snow  that  I 
took  my  kodak  from  my  pocket  and 
leveled  it  at  them,  thinking  to  get  a 
picture.  They  scattered  like  a  covey 
of  quail,  while  Ram  Chand,  who  had 
taken  refuge  behind  me,  said  excited- 

ly: 

*Tt  is  desired  that  you  be  caused 
to  hesitate  briefly,  my  fellow-country- 
men desire  to  make  suflicient  prepara- 
tion for  their  portrait,  as  it  is  very  par- 
ticular we  make  a  good  appearance 
so  not  to  cause  a  bad  impression.  It 
is  desired  you  hesitate  so  they  will 
make  a  more  neat  appearance." 

A  m.oment  or  two  later  they  ap- 
peared, some  clad  in  Hongkong  police 
uniforms,  while  others  had  on  their 
army  coats,  those  not  up  to  the  mark 
in  the  way  of  good  appearance  being 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  picture. 

At  the  Rat  Portage  mill  I  watched 
the  Hindus  at  work.  They  seemed 
to  be  competent  and  industrious. 
Those  who  know  them  best  say  they 
are  obedient,  faithful,  respectful  and 
exceedingly  loyal,  or  "faithful  to  their 
salt,"  as  they  term  it.  One  of  the 
Sikhs  who  is  working  for  Colonel 
Warren  for  $25  a  month,  and  who 
reads  and  writes  English,  was  offered 
$3  a  day  to  work  as  time-keeper  and 
overseer  in  one  of  the  saw  mills  that 
employes  a  large  number  of  East  In- 
dians, but  he  refused  to  go  in  spite 
of  the  higher  wages  offered. 

In  the  late  Summer  a  considerable 
number  of  Sikhs  went  into  the  Cari- 
boo district  to  work  in  the  mines.  In 
November  the  weather  turned  quite 
cold  and  the  Sikhs,  after  staying  about 
camp  for  a  day  or  two,  shivering  with 
cold,  struck  out  afoot  for  Vancouver, 
several  hundred  miles  distant  and,  be- 
ing old  campaigners,  they  footed  it 
in. 

Several  of  the  high-caste  Hindus 
have  died  during  the  past  Fall  in 
British  Columbia  and,  as  it  is  a  defile- 
ment to  be  buried,  they  have  been 
cremated  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules  of  their  religion.  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  Rudub  Singh  was  killed  in  one 
of  the  saw  mills  near  Vancouver. 

I\Iere,  far  from  their  native  land,  his 
co-rdigionists  gave  him  his  shroud  of 


fire.  A  pyre  of  wood  and  brush  was 
built,  and  on  this  the  shrouded  form 
of  Rudub  Singh,  liberally  sprinkled 
with  butter,  was  placed;  and  as  the 
flames  leaped  up  and  wrapped  the 
white-roobed  figure  in  a  garment  of 
flame,  the  Hindus,  in  a  plaintive  minor 
key,  chanted  a  funeral  hymn  that  was 
old  ere  Rome  had  been  thought  of. 

Here  in  the  new  world,  as  the  acrid 
smoke  rolled  up  from  the  funeral  pyre 
and  lost  itself  in  the  overarching 
boughs  of  the  evergreens,  they  chant- 
ed: 

Depart  thou  by  the  ancient  paths  to 
the  place  of  our  Fathers.  Meet  with 
the  ancient  ones;  meet  with  the  Lord 
of  Death;  clothe  thyself  in  thy  shining 
form;  depart  to  the  mighty  in  battle; 
to  the  heroes  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  others;  to  the  place  of  those 
who  have  bestowed  their  gifts  upon 
the  poor;  depart  thou  to  the  place  of 
our  Fathers  where  we  also  shall  soon 
come. 

It  may  help  us  to  decide  whether 
the  East  Indians  are  desirable  im- 
migrants or  not  by  glancing  at  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  their  home 
land.  It  is  a  land  under  a  curse,  or, 
rather  under  a  threefold  curse,  that 
of  the  caste  system,  of  a  gaunt-eyed 
famine,  and  of  poison-breathing 
plague. 

The  caste  system,  with  its  iron- 
bound  regulations,  holds  the  people 
of  India  in  its  cruel  and  relentless 
grasp,  and  from  its  decrees  there  is 
no  appeal.  From  birth  to  death  the 
victim  of  this  system  is  bound  hand 
and  foot,  for  him  there  is  neither  lib- 
erty, nor  hope  of  freedom.  If  he  is 
born  a  Sudra  a  Sudra  he  must  re- 
main, a  thing  too  low  to  spit  upon, 
a  creature  so  debased  that  his  mere 
touch  would  defile  one  of  higher  caste. 
There  is  neither  outlook  nor  uplook 
for  him  nor  for  his  children  after  him ; 
worth,  nor  wealth,  nor  energy,  nor 
any  other  thing  can  raise  him  to  a 
higher  level,  and  unlike  the  other 
castes  he  can  sink  no  lower.  For  he 
is  classed  with  the  dogs  and  unclean 
creatures,  and  is  denied  all  benefit  of 
hope  here  and  hereafter. 

More  than  a  hundred  million  of  In- 
dia's people  are  always  hungry  and, 
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weakened  by  lack  of  food,  have  not 
the  power  to  resist  the  epidemics 
which  sweep  over  the  land. 

Of  sanitation  they  have  not  the 
faintest  idea,  in  consequence  the  wa- 
ter supply  is  polluted,  the  very  air 
filled   with   infected   dust. 

Millions  of  people  perish  in  the 
prolonged  agonies  of  starvation  dur- 
ing the  frequent  famines.  In  the 
famine  of  1900,  which  raged  through- 
out the  Punjab  and  the  central  prov- 
inces, more  than  eight  millions  of 
people  died  from  lack  of  food.  These 
famines  are  followed  by  devastating 
epidemics — cholera,  smallpox,  fever 
and  the  dread  bubonic  plague,  the  lat- 
ter disease  alone  claiming  more  than 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  victims 
during  the  year  of  1905.    While  these 


diseases  originate  in  the  overcrowded 
and  foul  slums  of  India,  they  threaten 
the  world  at  large,  especially  the 
bubonic  plague,  which  thrives  not  only 
in  the  tropics,  but  where  the  thermo- 
meter hovers  around  zero,  and  which, 
through  the  inustrumentality  of  rats, 
has  been  brought  to  Honolulu  and 
San  Francisco,  to  Liverpool  and 
Hongkong. 

Do  you  wonder  when  you  look  at 
India,  with  its  low  wages  and  high 
taxes,  its  famines  anl  plagues,  its  ab- 
sence of  all  incentive  toward  advance- 
ment, that  the  dam  which  for  so  long 
has  held  the  people  in  check  is  weak- 
ening? Do  you  wonder  that  the  East 
Indians  are  turning  their  faces  west- 
ward toward  the  land  of  progress  and 
opportunity  ? 


A  City  of  Ten-Acre  Lots 

BV    BERTHA    H.    SMITH    IN    THE    SUNSET    xMAOAZINE 
An  Ontario  where  Oranges  grow— The  home  of  a  Canadian  colony  in  Southern  California. 


To  finite  city  mind  a  lot  is  a  rec- 
tangular space  with  a  frontage  of 
some  twenty-five  or  fifty  feet,  and 
running-  back  a  hundred  feet  or  so 
to  where  one's  barn  backs  into  another's 
woodshed,  unless  the  two  are  separated 
by  a  rubbish-choked  alley.  In  a  big,  big 
city  the  measurements  are  always  the 
minimum  of  these  and  the  house  takes  up 
so  nearly  all  the  space  that  there  is  none 
left  at  the  back  for  anything  more  than 
a  clothesline  and  a  fence  for  cats  to 
huddle  on  by  day  and  howl  on  by  night. 
To  finite  city  mind,  then,  it  almost  passes 
understanding  that  a  city  can  be  wherein 
an  ordinary  citizen  owns  a  ten-acre  lot, 
the  well-to-do  own  to  or  three  such  lots, 
and  the  very  modestly  circumstanced 
may  have  at  least  five  acres.  But  such 
a  city  is  Ontario,  one  of  the  half-score 
little  cities  of  like  sort  in  the  southern 
part  of  California — a  place  which,  with- 
out half  trying,  ranks  commercially 
among  the  foremost.  In  its  fruit  ship- 
ments it  has  third  place  in  that  section 
of  the  state,  with  an  annual  income  from 
these  products  of  about  somewhere  near 
two  million  dollars. 


Yet  for  a  year  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  Ontario  has  been  truly  a  city 
of  the  golden  afternoon.  It  has  indulged 
in  a  siesta  undisturbed  by  the  boom  and 
clatter  of  rival  cities  'round  about.  Its 
people  have  been  content  with  their 
share  of  the  gifts  of  an  indulgent  na- 
ture, and  have  not  cared  to  rouse  them-, 
selves  to  further  effort  than  a  modest 
enjoyment  of  them.  The  city's  future 
was  cast  this  way  when  the  plan  of  it 
was  made  back  in  the  early  '80s.  It 
never  knew  the  ugly  stages  of  Topsy- 
like  growth,  so  common  to  young  west- 
ern towns,  with  pioneer  houses  squatting 
about  haphazard  until  some  mature  plan 
sweeps  them  aside  for  something  newer. 
Houses  built  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  are  there  -to-day  beautified  by  a 
wealth  of  trees  and  shrubbery  of  palms 
and  flowers  that  only  years  can  afford. 

The  Canadian  founders  who  came  here 
as  to  the  very  antipodes  of  their  own 
bleak  land  conceived  a  city  where  each 
man's  acres  should  be  at  once  his  place 
of  business,  his  city  home  and  his  coun- 
try seat.  They  laid  it  out  in  ten-acre 
lots,  running  from  one  tree-lined  avenue 
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to  another,  with  no  hint  of  a  side  street, 
much  less  an  alley  in  the  town.  And 
through  the  centre  they  cut  a  two  hun- 
dred-foot boulevard  stretching  in  an 
unbroken  line  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
for  eight  miles  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
over  whose  shoulder— lest  they  forget 
who  come  here  from  a  colder  clime — 
towers  San  Antonio  and  snow-crowned 
Baldy.  This  boulevard,  named  Euclid 
Avenue — reminiscent  of  Cleveland 's 
world  famous  street — with  its  four  belts 
of  splendid  peppers  and  palms,  eucalyp- 
tus and  grevilla  trees,  rises  gradually  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  broad  valley 
checkered  with  dark-leaved  orange 
groves  and  paler  lemon  orchards  to  the 
mesa  where  quite  recently  San  Antonio 
Heights  have  been  cut  into  one-acre 
residence  sites.  Along  the  centre  of 
Euclid  Avenue  is  a  car  track  which  in 
the  early  days  furnished  a  novel  sight 
when  the  horses  which  dragged  the  car 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  line  were 
placed  on  a  platform  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  car  and  were  tobogganed  down 
the  avenue  by  gravity.  These  faithful 
horses  have  long  since  gone  to  their 
i-eward,  and  in  their  stead  an  electric 
car  whizzes  up  and  down  Euclid  Avenue, 
from  whose  mountain  end,  on  a  clear 
mid-winter  day,  the  view  reaches  far 
beyond  the  checkerboard  of  gold-bear- 
ing groves.  It  runs  over  thousands  of 
acres  yet  unredeemed  from  the  sage 
and  greasewood,  and  still  other  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  velvet  green  fields,  be- 
yond a  line  of  low-lying  hills,  all  mossy 
with  the  spring's  first  growth,  to  a  sil- 
ver streak  of  sea  with  Catalina's  isle 
floating  in  its  grey  midst. 

Take  any  other  of  Ontario's  hundred 
miles  of  well-kept  avenues  you  will,  and 
in  all  but  the  one  direction  the  vista 
closes  yonder  with  a  mountain  range, 
sapphire-hued  by  day,  but  growing  with 
tinges  of  ruby  and  amethyst  as  the  sun 
goes  down. 

This  much  Nature  did  for  Ontario  in 
the  beginning,  and  man  has  laid  no 
unfriendly  hand  upon  it.  Rather  the 
opposite,  for  to-day  the  land  is  lovelier 
far  than  when  men  first  came  across  the 
great  waste  of  sage  and  greasewood  and 
cactus,  which  they  knew  needed  only 
water  to  transform  it  into  one  vast 
garden.     The  water  they  needed  was  to 


be  found  in  plentiful  quantity  in  San 
Antonio  canon  .  tvhere  ■  the  snovs^  waters 
from  the  mountains  pour  in  a  rough-and- 
tumble  stream  over  the  rocks.  Those  to 
whom  the  word  Ontario  spells  only  a 
name  of  the  far-away  north  should  know 
that  it  is  an  Indian  word  that  means 
''at  the  foot  of  a  mountain."  And  sure- 
ly Mount  San  Antonio  in  its  paternal 
care  of  the  valley  deserves  at  least  this 
tribute. 

The  water  piped  down  from  the  canon 
proved  sufficient  in  the  early  days  of 
Ontario.  But  toward  the  la{e  '80s  came 
the  warning  dry  seasons.  These  did  not 
drive  the  ranchers  away  discouraged.  It 
merely  gave  them  a  hint  to  take  Time 
by  the  forelock,  which  they  did  forth- 
with. At  the  mouth  of  the  canon  they 
built  a  power  plant  and  they  sent  the 
electric  power  generated  there  away  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Cucamonga  canon,  four 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  town,  where 
seven  wells  were  bored  to  tap  a  subter- 
ranean reservoir  upon  whose  supply  the 
driest  season  makes  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible drain.  In  ordinary  seasons  the 
original  water  supply  is  enough,  but  al- 
ways now  there  is  this  safe  surplus  to 
fall  back  on.  And  the  land-owner  should 
never  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  water- 
owner,  the  two  have  been  made  one  and 
the  same  by  a  certain  number  of  shares 
in  the  water  company  being  included 
in  the  purchase  price  of  each  ten  acres  of 
land. 

In  years  of  average  rainfall  there  is  a 
surplus  of  water  from  the  original  source 
beyond  the  city's  need  for  domestic  uses 
and  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  This  the 
people  make  use  of  for  power  which  is 
manufactured  at  a  cost  so  low  that 
Ontario  ranks  many  cities  many  times 
its  size  in  the  use  of  electricity.  It  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  lighting  pur- 
poses and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  for  cooking.  The  low  rate  of 
electric  power  was  the  inducement  that 
secured  for  Ontario  its  first  manufac- 
turing plant,  a  concern  which  manufac- 
tures electric  flat  irons  and  cooking  ap- 
pliances. This  is  one  of  the  four  such 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  during 
the  present  year  the  capacity  is  being 
increased  two-fold  owing  to  the  continu- 
ed growth  in  the  demand  for  such  ap- 
pliances   not    only    locally   but    through 
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the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

By  this  sign  Ontario  is  rousing  from 
her  siesta.  Ahnost  unwillingly  is  she 
facing  the  new  future  that  stands  well 
revealed  before  the  town  has  rounded  out 
its  first  quarter  of  a  century.  The  men 
who  have  made  Ontario  have  for  the 
most  part  come  there  to  be  rid  of  the 
hurry  and  worry  of  ordinary  life.  Law- 
yers, doctors,  merchants,  men  of  var- 
ious callings  from  Canada,  from  the 
east  from  the  middle  west,  came  here 
where  cleared  land  with  an  assured  wa- 
ter supply  could  be  had  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  And  they 
have  somehow  proved  by  all  the  rules 
of  opposite  and  contrariwise  that  when 
a  man  comes  to  California  he  should  do 
first  the  thing  he  knows  how  to  do,  and 
not  stick  an  orange  or  a  lemon  tree  in 
the  ground  and  then  sit  down  and  ex- 
pect oranges  and  lemons  to  drop  off 
the  trees  and  roll  away  and  market  tliem- 
selves. 

Few  of 'these  Ontario  men  were  even 
farmers  in  that  other  country  whence 
they  came.  One  was  a  clerk  or  a  small 
storekeeper  somewhere  in  New  York, 
and  it  took  all  his  savings  to  buy  his 
ten  acres  and  plant  it  with  orange  trees. 
But  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  finer  ten- 
acre  orange  ranch  in  the  state,  and  his 
crop  last  year  brought  $6,000.  From 
it  he  has  earned  a  sung  fortune,  for 
he  owns  other  Ontario  lands  and  he  is 
considering  an  offer  of  $15,000  for  his 
ten  acres. 

A  Scotchman  came  down  from  Canada 
and  planted  his  ten  acres  with  lemons. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  he  was  Scotch  with 
a  Scot's  hard  head  for  staying  by  a  pur- 
pose, for  in  the  years  before  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon-grower  found  himself  and 
learned  his  market  his  wail  has  been 
loud  in  the  land,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  lemon  trees  have  been  dug  out  to 
give  place  to  things  held  more  profitable. 
But  the  doughty  Scot  last  year  sold  his 
crop  for  $10,000,  and  his  average  through 
good  years  and  bad  is  not  less  than 
$3,000,  or  almost  as  much  as  his  original 
investment. 

Men  who  have  thought  to  pass  a  well- 
earned  rest  on  a  small  ranch  wehere  they 
and  their  children  could  gather  whatever 
crop   might   come,   have   had   to   change 


their  reckonings  as  the  years  brought 
their  orchards  into  full  bearing.  And 
almost  unawares  the  community  has 
grown  until  twelve  or  fifteen  packing 
houses  have  had  to  be  built  to  handle  the 
citrus  fruit  which  three  railroads  have 
been  anxious  enough  to  haul,  to  place 
Ontario  on  their  maps.  For  some  matter 
of  convenience  in  the  handling  of  its 
products  the  town  has  been  divided,  one 
part  taking  the  name  of  Uplands.  But 
though  separate  towns,  they  will  prob- 
ably never  be  distinct,  and  though  one 
may  be  shown  the  dividing  line  some- 
where on  Euclid  Avenue,  he  would  not 
know  it  again  a  moment  after.  The 
interests  of  the  two  have  always  been, 
and  must  always  be,  identical,  and  not 
until  one  of  them  forswears  Euclid 
Avenue,  which  they  now  have  in  com- 
mon, will  they  become  two  distinct 
towns  to  the  world  at  large. 

While  it  is  by  the  citrus  fruit  route 
that  Ontario  has  made  its  way  to  a  place 
of  importance  among  California  grow- 
ers, its  deciduous  product  is  of  no  mean 
value.  Its  peach  and  apricot  crops  have 
out-grown  the  capacity  of  the  cannery 
that  employs  five  hundred  people  dur- 
ing the  season.  Even  the  two  large  dry- 
ing yards  employing  several  hundred 
more  people  have  difficulty  in  handling 
the  surplus. 

Adjoining  the  place  is  one  of  the 
largest  vineyards  in  the  world.  Already 
some  seven  thousand  acres  are  in  grapes 
and  it  is  expected  that  eventually  the 
vineyard  will  include  fifty  thousand 
acres.  That  these  grapes  and  much  of 
the  deciduous  fruit  are  grown  in  this 
section  without  irrigation  speaks  the 
last  word  for  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

But  it  is  a  quiet,  not  a  blatant  pros- 
perity that  breathes  in  the  air  of  On- 
tario. The  stranger  senses  it.  It  is  not 
thrust  harshly  upon  him,  by  the  usual 
outward  signs.  The  railroad  trains  en- 
ter the  place,  not  by  some  ugly  back 
street  disfigured  by  shacks  and  smoke- 
grimed  car  shops,  but  through  rows  of 
smiling  fruit-laden  trees.  Only  pros- 
perity can  afford  such  entrance  for  a 
railroad;  only  prosperity  can  afford  not 
to  hurry.  From  the  station  one  sees  a 
small  grass  plot  with  a  shaded  resting- 
place,  a  club  house  opposite,  and  for 
the  rest — there  is  nothing  but  trees  with 
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a  broad  avenue  lying  between.  Only 
prosperity  can  offer  such  peace  and 
beauty  at  the  city's  gate. 

A  little  way  down  this  avenue  there  is 
a  group  of  business  blocks,  banks  and 
shops  and  offices;  just  those  that  are 
of  necessity  severe  in  architecture.  As 
for  the  hotels,  they  are  like  homes  and 
set   back   in   beautiful   grounds,    almost 


hidden  from  the  street  by  the  trees  and 
flowers.  School  houses  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  including  a  new  Carnegie 
library,  are  likewise  softened  by  garden- 
like surroundings.  Just  beyond  the  busi- 
ness blocks  the  ranch  homes  begin.  But 
nowhere,  even  at  the  height  of  the  pick- 
ing and  shipping  season,  is  there  hurry 
or  bustle. 


Vacation  Suggestions 

BY    FRANCIS    RACKET T    IN    THE    HOME    MAGAZINE 

This  writer  points  out  that  entire  change  of  scene  and  occupation  is  tht  essence  of  a  succssful 
holiday. 


Once  a  year,  at  least,  every  one  who 
has  been  working  should  take  a  vaca- 
tion. A  change  in  occupation  rests  the 
mind  as  it  rests  the  body,  and  no  one 
can  continue  to  do  good  work  unless  for 
at  least  two  weeks  in  the  year  he  lives 
a  different  life.  A  man  can  compel  him- 
self to  do  many  disagreeable  things 
which  are  not  good  for  him.  Some  even 
boast  ''twenty  years  at  work  and  never 
a  week's  vacation,"  but  even  if  work  is 
pleasant,  routine  is  deadening.  The 
man  whose  brain  has  revolved  around 
one  set  of  ideas  for  twenty  years  is  pre- 
paring for  a  peevish,  ugly  and  tiresome 
old  age.  when  those  ideas  will  have  been 
set  aside. 

The  object  of  vacation  is  complete 
mental  and  physical  relaxation.  The  way 
to  rest  from  one  occupation  is  to  change 
to  another  and  the  completer  the  change 
the  better.  Hence  an  indoor  worker 
should  spend  his  time  out  in  the  open. 
A  man  who  has  been  ''on  the  road" 
would  do  well  to  visit  some  quiet  place 
in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  away  from 
hotels  and  the  anecdotes  of  his  fellow 
missionaries,  and  in  two  weeks  he  may 
get  to  know  something  of  his  own  family 
and  of  the  world  that  does  not  suspect 
his  heart  is  a  blank  which  only  an  order 
can   fill. 

A  man  who  lives  in  the  country  does 
not  always  think  that  he  and  his  wife 
and  children  need  a  vacation.  But  if  he 
can  possibly  afford  it  he  should  take 
them  every  year  to  one  of  the  great  cities 
and  see  what  the  gay  life  of  the  restau- 


rant and  theatre,  concert  hall  and  art 
gallery  has  to  offer.  The  city  presents 
everything  that  is  charming  and  cultured 
in  its  life  to  the  visitor  from  the  quiet 
country.  In  two  or  three  weeks  his 
friends  can  show  him  enough  to  color 
half  his  year  with  memory,  the  other 
with  fresh  anticipation.  If  no  change  is 
brought  into  one 's  life  the  activity  of  the 
mind  slackens,  the  interests  grow  dull 
and  we  tint  with  our  own  grey  spirits 
the  whole  world  beyond.  It  is  not  al- 
ways because  we  have  not  enough  money, 
either.  More  will  be  spent  in  attempts 
to  relieve  monotony  at  home  than  would 
provide  for  a  good  vacation.  What 
really  holds  us  back  is  the  old  fears  and 
doubts  which  chilled  the  blood  of  our 
forefathers,  to  whom  a  journey  from 
home  was  often  a  leave-taking  from  life. 
We  inherit  these  half  fears,  and  we  in- 
dulge them,  though  the  cause  is  removed. 
What  other  reason  is  there  that  there  are 
men  and  women  living  the  Eastern 
States  who  have  never  seen  a  railroad, 
who  have  never  traveled  fifty  miles  from 
home,  who  believe  that  New  York  is  a 
sink  of  iniquity  and  Chicago  a  prairie 
hamlet?  These  are  people  with  native 
intelligence,  but  the  great  life  of  their 
country  is  as  legendary  to  them  as  the 
deeds  of  figures  woven  in  an  ancient  tap- 
estry. They  have  never  learned  that  it 
is  the  wisdom  of  others  which  makes 
us  wise. 

The  man  or  girl  who  lives  and  works 
indoors  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
owes  it  to  himself  to  spend  his  vacation 
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hygienically.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
two  weeks  to  renew  vigor  and  a  keen 
interest  in  work.  But  care  must  be  taken 
in  selecting  a  place  for  vacation.  If  you 
know  what  kind  of  rest  you  ought  to 
have,  the  choice  will  not  be  so  hard,  and 
if  you  remember  that  mental  weariness 
is  cured  best  by  moderate  physical  exer- 
tion, you  will  be  on  the  road  to  a  right 
decision.  Of  course,  if  one  is  really  ''run 
down,"  a  rest  cure  may  be  necessary, 
but  by  the  time  one  has  to  give  up  work 
one  is  in  the  hands  of  a  physician,  and 
he,  if  everything  is  suitable,  will  recom- 
mend  the  Weir   Mitchell   treatment. 

The  young  m^an  and  the  girl  both  in- 
tend to  have  ' '  a  good  time ' '  when  vaca- 
tion comes  around.  Ideas  of  what  ''a 
good  time"  exactly  is  differ.  Many  look 
forward  longingly  to  one  kind  of  it 
which  is  bought  very  dearly.  To  go  to 
some  overcrowded  seaside  resort,  stay  at 
an  overcrowded  hotel  or  boarding-house, 
sleep  in  a  room  with  another  or  several 
others,  have  no  regular  bath  every  morn- 
ing, dance  very  late  every  night,  eat  a 
good  deal  of  candy  and  drink  a  good 
deal  of  **soda,"  is  not  the  best  way  in 
the  world  to  spend  vacation  To  go  to 
some  stupid  country  place  where  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  to  gossip  or  dawdle, 
no  boating  or  fishing  or  swimimng,  no 
cycling  or  golf  or  tennis,  no  dancing,  no 
lively  companions,  is  no  way  for  any 
one  under  fifty  to  rest  who  is  not  an 
invalid 

On  the  other  hand,  health  and  pleas- 
ure can  be  combined. 

If  you  live  near  the  sea,  the  best 
place  to  go  for  your  vacation  is  to  the 
mountains.  The  change  of  air  and  of 
scenery  has  even  more  than  an  aesthetic 
value.  To  go  into  the  idea  thoroughly, 
one  can  get  from  nearly  any  railroad  a 
book  giving  prices,  possibilities  and  de- 
scriptions of  vacation  resorts  on  its 
route.  The  information  is  generally  re- 
liable, but  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  to 
spend  a  little  more  money  than 
they  set  down.  The  judgment  o! 
your  friends  is  not  always  sat- 
isfactory about  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant places.  Some  people  have  the 
gift  of  bringing  out  the  pleasant  side, 
others  of  drawing  forth  the  unpleasant 
in  everything. 

If  one's  home  is  inland  it  is  advisable 


to  get  to  the  sea  or  the  lakes  or  the 
woods.  To  join  a  party  and  camp  in  the 
woods  is  as  healthy  an  outing  as  any  one 
can  have.  Few  who  live  where  the  en- 
gine bells  ring  and  the  traffic  grinds 
along  realize  how  vast  are  the  primeval 
woods  in  our  country.  The  trail  of  civil- 
ization is  gradually  being  blazed  over 
them  but  there  are  many  square  miles 
where  man  can  see  what  his  forefathers 
found  when  they  pushed  their  pioneer 
way  farther  and  farther  into  the  heart  of 
nature.  The  pure  air,  the  restful  silence, 
the  morning  plunge  in  the  cold  lake,  the 
long  day  spent  clambering  over  a  trail, 
the  cool  night,  when  darkness  slips 
around  and  makes  the  camp  cosier  than 
a  house^is  not  this  a  welcome  change 
from  the  hard  street  and  the  din  of  car 
wheels?  You  can  be  miles  from  the  rail- 
road, where  the  only  paths  are  grass- 
grown  and  the  men  you  meet  have  lived 
in  earlier  years,  silent  for  weeks,  glad 
to  have  an  Indian  friend,  even  if  he 
could  not  talk  a  word  of  English.  This 
is  the  sort  of  change  that  vacation 
should  bring — a  change  in  the  trend  of 
thought,  a  path  out  of  the  groove  of 
one's  narrow  experience. 

There  are  two  things  which  you  must 
take  with  you  to  the  woods:  adaptability 
and  good  humor.  Be  ready  to  go  any- 
where, to  sink  your  own  personal  objec- 
tions and  tastes,  to  make  life  as  easy  as 
possible  for  your  companions.  Money 
can  save  you  a  good  deal  in  selecting 
comfortable  hotels,  but  the  best  vaca- 
tion is  that  which  is  ''home-made." 
Hotels,  as  a  rule,  are  inhabited  by  elder- 
ly people,  who  have  no  initiative,  who 
require  good  care  to  be  taken  of  them, 
and  who,  in  the  end,  come  to  regard  the 
three  meals  as  the  three  great  events  of 
the  day.  They  are  given  so  many  things 
to  eat,  mostly  unsuitable,  that  digestion 
becomes  a  permanent  occupation.  With 
any  robust  person  the  fun  of  cooking 
and  housing  for  oneself,  of  the  jolly  com- 
panionship of  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
novelty  of  life  in  a  camp,  is  a  wonder- 
ful tonic  after  boarding-house  existence. 
Even  girls  who  live  at  home  find  that  a 
visit  away  from  home  does  them  good. 
Self-reliance,  independence  and  the  abil- 
ity to  face  what  life  brings  are  very 
seldom  learned  under  the  family  roof- 
tree.    Many  a  girl  who  is  moping  around 
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her  own  home  is  suffering'  from  a  conges- 
tion arising  from  monotony,  an  illness 
that  has  no  name.  If  it  is  possible,  such 
a  girl  should  leave  her  own  people,  the 
little  circle  that  cages  her  in,  and  flut- 
ter out  into  the  wider  world.  Very  like- 
ly she  will  come  home  believing  in  her 
heart  that  she  can  be  as  happy  nowhere 
else.  That  discovery  is  the  best  one  in 
the  world  to  make,  but  it  can  only  be 
truly  made  away  from  home. 

If  camp  life  is  undertaken  for  vaca- 
tion, hygienic  principles  are  to  be  re- 
membered. The  cleansing  of  the  skin 
must  never  be  omitted,  and  a  daily  bath 
should  be  taken.  Food  should  be  as 
carefully  looked  after  as  at  home,  and 


all  the  fresh  fruit,  cream  and  butter- 
milk that  can  be  had  be  taken.  Little 
meat  is  necessary,  unless  one  goes  in  for 
considerable  exertion,  but  vegetable 
salads  and  fish  are  excellent. 

If  mountain  climbing  or  a  walking  tour 
is  proposed,  much  benefit  to  muscle  and 
spirits  may  be  expected.  A  reaction,  a 
depression,  usually  occurs  after  the  first 
day  or  two,  but  after  that  the  spirits 
mount  and  keep  mounting.  Cold  water 
should  not  be  drunk  much  during  the 
day.  Light  clothes  should  be  sent  ahead, 
unless  a  round  trip  is  being  made,  so 
that  fresh  linen  and  underwear  can  be 
had  at  the  stopping  point  after  a  warm 
bath. 


Easy  Money  by  Mail 

BY    ALBERT    E.    ULLMAN    IN    APPLETONS  MAGAZINE 

The  number  of  business  concerns  obtaining  money  fradulently  from  the  confiding  public  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  daily  exposure  of  the  methods  adopted  by  these  firms  has  little  influence  on  the 
thousands  who  are  ever  ready  to  patronize  a  "  get  rich  quick  "  scheme.  The  following  article  illus- 
trates the  methods  used  by  such  establishments. 


It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  money  that  is  an- 
nually contributed  to  the  "get-rich- 
quick"  schemes,  high  and  lov^,  large 
and  small,  that  are  perpetually  thrust- 
ing their  allurements  upon  the  confid- 
ing public.  From  farms  and  planta- 
tions, villages  and  cities,  the  pluckings 
are  drawn  into  the  swindlers'  hands, 
thanks  to  cheap  publicity  and  the  Un- 
ited States  mail.  The  bucket  shop, 
the  wildcat  mine,  the  tropical  planta- 
tion, and  a  multitude  of  other  variants 
of  investment  charlatanry  that  main- 
tain some  of  the  forms  of  legitimacy 
are  conspicuous  enough,  and  well 
enough  identified  and  exploited. 

But  in  addition  to  the  vast  sums 
filched  from  the  thrifty  by  uncaught 
scroundrels,  there  are  other  millions 
taken  from  the  almost  empty  pockets 
of  the  poor.  Some  of  the  schemers 
use  the  same  old  offer  of  something 
for  nothing,  and  their  dupes  yield  to 
the  cries  of  the  barkers  and  are  num- 
bered among  the  sadder  and  wiser 
thousands.  Again,  they  pose  as  phil- 
anthropic employers  trying  to  induce 
you  to  do  a  little  light  work  for  a 
princely  wage,  and  if  you  fail  to  be- 


come entangled  in  this  variety  of  web 
you  will  receive  more  conservative 
offers  of  fairly  good  salaries  for  a 
fair  amount  of  work.  But  always  a 
dollar  or  two  of  the  applicant's  little 
fund  is  required  as  a  measure  of  good 
faith. 

Some  of  these  schemes  fall  under 
the  ban  of  the  federal  statutes  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  mails  for  pur- 
poses of  fraud,  while  others  preserve 
the  forms  of  propriety  and  keep  with- 
in the  law.  It  is  upon  the  former 
group  that  the  penalty  of  the  post 
office  "fraud  order"  falls,  when  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  a  culprit.  But 
the  force  of  post  office  inspectors  is 
inadequate  and  the  punishments  are 
light,  so  that  the  swindler  feels  a 
minimum  risk  of  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment. 

The  post  office  department  has  the 
right  to  issue  a  "fraud  order"  at  will 
when  the  fradulent  nature  of  an  af- 
fair is  proven,  and  the  last  report  of 
Postmaster-General  Cortelyou  con- 
tains a  remarkable  resume  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  the  public  by  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  this  power.  In 
the  two  years  ending  with  June  30, 
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1906,  the  post  office  department  issued 
630  fraud  orders,  which  was  seventy- 
one  more  than  were  issued  in  the  pre- 
ceding four  years. 

The  line  between  "fraud,"  "sharp 
practice,"  "smartness,"  "good  busi- 
ness," and  "legitimate  business  meth- 
ods" is  a  difficult  one  for  some  to 
trace.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
enterprises  which  no  not  bring  down 
upon  themselves  the  application  of  the 
fraud  order  are  not  frauds;  but  with 
this  admitted,  it  is  still  not  without 
interest  to  observe  the  intricate  and 
astute  methods  utilized  to  draw 
money  in  small  sums  from  a  multitude 
of  people. 

Imagine  that  you  are  a  hard-work- 
ing man  with  a  large  family,  earning 
a  wage  that  barely  supports  your 
household.  You  would  like  to  dis- 
cover some  means  by  which  you  could 
make  a  few  dollars  extra  each  week. 
Your  regular  employment  occupies 
your  daytime,  but  the  evenings  might 
help  to  relieve  your  burdens.  Your 
thought  naturally  drifts  to  the  "want" 
columns,  where  "business  opportun- 
ities" are  arrayed  in  great  variety. 

Among  the  advertisements  you  ob- 
serve the  following: 

$7  per  100  collecting  names.  Book  hold- 
ing three  hundred  names  and  instruc- 
tions 10c. 

AMERICAN  DIRECTORY  CO.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

This  sounds  reasonable,  and  a  hun- 
dred names  should  not  be  difficult  to 
collect  in  the  unoccupied  moments  of 
the  evenings.  So  you  write,  inclosing 
the  ten  cents,  and  in  reply  come  the 
following  instruction,  accompanied  by 
a  small  blank  book  with  spaces  for  300 
names  and  addresses: 

INSTRUCTIONS 

For  Collecting  Names 
$7  per  100  made  collecting  names.  Book 
and  instructions  10c. 

AMERICAN  DIRECTORY  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Friend  : — Your  reply  to  the 
above  or  a  similar  advertisement  has 
been  received  by  us.  Our  method  of  col- 
lecting these  names  is  as  follows  :  We 
publish  a  Mail  List  or  Agents'  Direct- 
ory. This  list  is  used  by  the  leading 
publishers  and  novelty  dealers  in  the 
United    States    to    mail    agent's    propo- 


sitions, Catalogues,  Papers,  etc.,  there- 
to. Persons  having  their  names  insert- 
ed in  this  list  will  receive  Papers,  Cata- 
logues, Circulars,  and  useful  articles 
free  of  charge,  and  the  cost  is  only  10c. 
Our  collectors  charge  10c.  for  each  name 
to  be  published  therein.  In-  remitting 
to  us  they  keep  7c.   off  for  their  pay. 

Look  around  among  your  friends.  You 
can  find  dozens  who  will  invest  a  dime, 
and  they  will  receive  a  large  mail  in 
return.  Write  your  name  on  the  slip 
below,  cut  it  off  and  let  your  friend 
read  it.  We  can  furnish  you  a  rubber 
stamp  to  print  your  name  for  30c.  post- 
paid,  with  pad  and  ink. 

Three  Parties  Concerned  in  This  Busi- 
ness. 
They  are  the  collector,  the  subscriber, 
and  the  publisher,  and  this  business  is 
mutually  beneficial  to  each  party,  thus  : 
The  collector  receives  a  large  commis- 
sion for  collecting,  the  subscriber  re- 
ceives an  abundance  of  mail  matter,  and 
we,  as  publishers,  gain  the  usual  profit 
in  the  printing  business.  We  send  you 
herewith  a  blank  book  holding  300 
names.  You  can  return  it  at  any  time, 
whether  it  contains  300  names  or  less, 
remitting  us  3c.  for  each  name  collect- 
ed. If  you  cannot  collect  names  now, 
please  preserve  the  blank  book,  and  if 
you  can  find  time  in  the  future  we  will 
be  glad  to  receive  names  from  you  at 
any  time.  Others  are  sending  us  names 
right  along  and  report  the  work  easy, 
and  it  is  profitable.  Many  of  our  col- 
lectors employ  sub-collectors,  paying 
them  4c.  for  each  name.  Do  not  enter 
the  name  of  any  person  free.  Always 
collect  10c.  for  every  name.  Remember 
this.  Every  person  whose  name  you 
send  us  with  3c.  gets  a  big  package  of 
Circulars,  Catalogues,  etc.,  by  return 
mail  and  they  keep  on  coming  for 
months  after  their  name  has  been  pub- 
lished in  our  Directory.  Go  to  work 
and  see   what  you  can  do. 

Yours  for  business, 

AMERICAN  DIRECTORY  CO. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Y^ou  look  at  the  empty  blank  book 
and  begin  to  reflect.  You  have  paid 
ten  cents  for  an  article  worth  half  a 
cent.  It  is  perfectly  plan  how  this 
has  proved  beneficial  to  one  of  the 
parties.  Next  you  are  to  collect  names 
— a  salable  commodity — which  you 
hand  over  to  the  publisher  of  this 
mailing  list,  with  $3  bonus.  He 
promptly  sells  his  list  to  various  manu- 
facturing, novelty,  and  cheap  publish- 
ing concerns,  thereby  drawing  down 
a  third  profit.      In   other  words,  you 
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pay  him  $3  a  hundred  for  a  commodity 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  buy  from 
you.  Whether  you  get  ten  cents  a 
name  from  your  subscribers  or  not  is 
none  of  his  concern. 

Accompanying  the  directions  comes 
a  batch  of  samples — the  sort  of  litera- 
ture the  subscriber  may  be  expected 
to  receive  for  the  privilege  of  paying 
ten  cents  and  surrendering  his  name. 
A  book  on  health     and     disease,  or 
rather  a  prospectus  or  leaflet  of  one, 
published     by     the  American     Book 
Agency,    Brooklyn,    N.Y.,    the    price, 
$1.     The  same  agancy  in  more  color- 
ed leaflets  offers  to  sell  you  ''500  Suc- 
cessful Money-making  Formulas  and 
Trade  Secrets"  for.  twenty-five  cents ; 
a   ''Reliable   Coin   and   Stamp   Value 
Book"   for  ten  cents;   and   ''5   Great 
Money-making  Schemes"  for  the  same 
trifling  sum.     That  is  all  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Agency  offers  you,  but  now 
on  a  green  paper  slip  the  American 
Agency,  also  in  Brooklyn,  puts  before 
you  the  "Name  Dealer,"  a  guide  to 
the  selling  of  lists  of  names — you  can 
have  this  for  a  silver  dime.     It  like- 
wise offers  you  a  packet  of  "Cupid's 
Sachet  Perfume,"  the  odor  of  which 
"it   is   almost     impossible     to     wash 
away!"     The  name  of  the  American 
Mailing  Agency  of  Brooklyn  is  on  an- 
other strip  of  paper.     Thus  you  have 
received  printed     matter     from     the 
American     Agency,     the     American 
Book    Agency,      and     the    American 
Mailing     Agency — all     in     Brooklyn, 
from   the   American   Directory   Com- 
pany,   of    the    same    place.      In    this 
same   Brooklyn   also   the   Progressive 
Monthly  offers  you  a  three  months' 
subscription.     It  begins  to  look  rather 
like   a   fourth   profit — does   it   not  ? — 
and  your  share  of  the  "mutual  bene- 
fit" seems  to  grow  smaller  the  nearer 
you  get  to  it. 

Perhaps  you  are  still  uncertain. 
Well,  hold  on.  Down  in  one  corner 
of  the  envelope  in  this,  printed  on  a 
little  pink  slip: 

YOU  CAN  EASILY  MAKE  $50  per 
1,000.  Pasting-  up  small  g-ummed  stick- 
ers. Positively  no  farther  work  what- 
ever. It's  new  and  a  sure  winner.  Send 
fifteen  one-cent  stamps  to  start  at  once. 
For  name  of  company  that  furnishes 
stickers    and   full    instructions,    Address, 


American  Novelty  Co.,  Parkville,  Brook- 
lyn, NY. 

This  new  offer  may  have  something 
in  it.  So  you  send  fifteen  cents.  Now 
you  open  the  return  mail  to  see  how 
"you  can  easily  make"  that  fifty. 

You  get  no  reply  from  the  Ameri- 
can Novelty  Company,  but  in  a  few 
days  a  communication  arrives  from 
the  Waverly  Brown  System,  of  Mer- 
rick, Mass.,  with  a  circular  explaining 
the  "gummed  sticker"  plan.  It  is 
headed  with  a  statement  that  the  Wav- 
erly Brown  concern  is  the  largest 
mail  order  house  of  its  'kind  in  the 
v/orld,  with  over  two  hundred  co- 
operative companies,  and  possessing 
a  cable  address.  Here  is  the  "sticker" 
idea  for  getting  money  as  set  forth : 

Attached  to  this  circular  you  will  find 
a  Gummed  Label,  and  on  it  you  will 
see  the  nature  of  the  article  advertised 
and  our  attractive  method  of  selling  it. 
It  is  the  only  article  of  its  kind  on  the 
market  that  is  sold  on  this  plan.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  people  are  in  actu- 
al need  of  this  article  than  any  other 
known  to  mankind.  There  is  ALWAYS 
a  demand  for  it.  Now,  all  you  need  is 
some  stickers  like  this  with  your  firm 
name  on  them.  Select  any  name  you 
choose,  such  as  the  "Star  Mfg.  Co.," 
"Brown  Mfg.  Co.,"  "Home  Mail  Order 
Co.,"  or  any  name  you  may  desire.  All 
orders  will  come  direct  to  YOU  and  you 
keep  the  money  from  the  first  order  and 
send  us  the  order  to  fill  direct  to  your 
customer.  HALF  OF  ALL  THE 
MONEY  THAT  COMES  IN  IS  YOURS 
and  the  other  half  is  OURS.  Now  add 
your  name  and  address  (firm  name)  to 
attached  sticker  and  address  to  the  20th 
Century  Adv'g-  Agency,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  have  them  print  you  1,000 
stickers  at  $1.50  per  1,000.  When  you 
get  the  stickers  paste  one  in  the  closets 
of  every  Saloon,  Hotel,  Barber  Shop, 
Depot  and  other  public  places. 

1,000  STICKERS  ARE  THE  SAME 
TO  YOU  AS  1,000  AGENTS  WORK- 
ING FOR  YOU  AND  THESE  AGENTS 
NEVER  SLEEP  but  keep  pulling 
orders  for  you  for  years.  They  would 
bring  you  in  many  DOLLARS  before 
they  would  have  to  be  replaced.  The 
number  of  orders  you  will  get  will  de- 
pend ENTIRELY  on  the  NUMBER  of 
stickers  you  paste  up.  Remember  this 
also,  that  if  1,000  STICKERS  WOULD 
BRING  YOU  IN  $500. 0€,  THEN  20,000 
WILL  BRING  YOU  IN  $10,000.  Not 
bad  for  the  small  amount  you  spend  for 
stickers,   is  it  ?  ?  ? 

MANY  MEN  AND  FIRMS  WOULD 
CHARGE  YOU  FROM  $5.00  to   $10.00 
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FOR  THE  ABOVE  PLAN  that  we  ^ive 
j^ou  for  a  mere  trifle.  Try  and  appreci- 
ate this  by  giving  the  business  the  trial 
it  justly  merits.  It's  NOW  "UP  TO 
YOU."  Are  you  with  us  ?  ?  ?  If  so, 
SEND  US  $1.50  AND  LET  US  PLACE 
YOUR  FIRST  ORDER  WITH  THE 
LABEL  COMPANY  FOR  1,000  STICK- 
ERS. 

WAVERLY  BROWN  SYSTEM, 
Merrick,   Mass. 

The  articles  oiTered  for  sale  by  the 
sample  "stickers"  make  it  improper  to 
quote  them  here. 

Now,  is  not  this  an  easy  way  of 
making  $50?  Surprising  you  never 
though  of  it  before.  Thus  far  you 
have  paid  the  American  Directory 
Company  ten  cents  for  a  half-cent 
blank  book  and  an  offer  to  accept 
names  from  you  for  a  mailing  list, 
accompanied  by  three  cents  each;  fif- 
teen cents  to  the  American  Novelty 
Company  to  discover  how  "you  can 
easily  make  $50  per  thousand,  pasting 
up  small  gummed  stickers,"  which 
brings  you  an  offer  to  sell  you  the 
"stickers"  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  and 
if  you  receive  any  orders  for  the  thing 
advertised  to  share  the  money  with 
you.  With  this  last  advertising  mat- 
ter you  find  a  slip  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Advertising  Agency,  offering 
you  the  same  inducement  to  secure 
names  for  a  big  mailing  list  that  the 
American  Directory  Company  took 
your  ten  cents  for.  Thus  one  circle 
is  completed,  and  your  effort  to  make 
some  extra  money  has  ended  where 
it  began. 

It  would  appear  that  a  chance  to 
earn  money  after  work  hours,  in  the 
comfort  of  your  own  room,  merely  by 
writing  postal  cards,  would  be  a  lucky 
opportunity,  and  you  feel  fortunate 
indeed  when  among  a  column  of  ad- 
vertisments  you  happen  upon  this: 

$20  a  week  made  by  writing  postals  at 
home  during  spare  hours.  10c.  for 
particulars.  Eastern  Brokerage  Com- 
pany, P.   O.  Box  365,  Montreal,  Can. 

You  send  ten  cents  and  receive  in 
reply  the  following  information  print- 
ed on  cheap  paper  and  addressed  to 
you  in  lead  pencil: 

DEAR  FRIEND  : 

Your  remittance  received  for  which  we 
send  you  two  of  the  best  formulas  yet 


invented  and  each  worth  more  than  a 
dollar. 

EXCELSIOR  BEAUTY  CREAM 
Mix;  1  oz.  each,  Borax,  Glycerine,  Tinc- 
ture Benzoin,  10  oz.  Rose  Water,  with 
enough  boiled  water  to  make  one  quart. 
Directions  :  Apply  to  hands,  face  or 
body  as  often  as  desired,  a  very  small 
quantity  usually  suffices,  rubbing  well 
until  dry. 

PEERLESS  PAIN  KILLER 

Mix;  2  oz.  Spirits  of  Camphor,  i  oz. 
Tincture  Guiacum,  ^  oz.  Tincture 
Myrrh,  4  oz.  Grain  Alcohol,  with 
enough  boiled  water  to  make  one  quart. 
Directions  :  External,  Apply  to  part 
rubbing  well  in.  Saturate  flannel  and 
tie  over  affected  portion.  Internal,  i 
teaspoonful  in  .^  glass  water  twice  a 
day  cures  internal  pain. 

I  also  send  you  free,  full  details,  copy 
of  postal,  etc.,  of  the  greatest  money- 
making  scheme  ever  invented  netting 
anyone  $100.00  a  month  if  properly 
coached.    Here   it   is. 

Buy  as  many  postal  cards  as  you  can 
afford,  25  will  start  you.  On  each  write 
or  have  printed  the  following  : — 

DEAR  FRIEND  ;  One  hundred  doll- 
ars a  month  simply  mailing  postal 
cards  from  your  own  home  in  leisure 
hours,  nothing  to  sell  or  buy  :  No  Medi- 
cal, Toilet,  Bo^ok  or  Coupon  Scheme. 
Perfectly  honest,  and  legitimate.  I  will 
send  you  full  details  if  you  will  send  me 
25  cents  for  two  formulas  each  worth  a 
dollar  for  making  preparations  used  ev- 
ery day  in  every  home  but  in  no  way 
connected  with  above  plan,  which  re- 
member I  send  you  free.  Send  to-day 
and  address. 

Sign  your  own  name  and  address  and 
mail  to  such  people  as  you  think  would 
be  interested  in  such  a  proposition.  And 
to  each  who  remit  the  25  cents  for 
formulas,  send  them  "An  exact  copy  of 
these  Instructions"  from  "Dear  Friend" 
to  the  Signature  including  every  word. 

This  plan  is  perfectly  honest  and  le- 
gitimate, as  you  sell  the  two  formulas 
for  25  cents  and  give  the  scheme  abso- 
lutely free.  Send  out  onlj^  200  postals 
a  week  costing  but  $2.00  and  as  more 
than  one-half  usually  respond  you  make 
$25.00. 
-  Sign  your  own  name  and  address. 

Here  is  a  concern  that  not  only 
wheedles  you  and  thousands  of  others 
out  of  a  small  sum  but  suggests  and 
tells  you  how  to  go  into  business  and 
wheedle  others  by  an  endless  chain. 
And  very  guileless  and  easily  caught 
you  would  be  if  you  followed  this 
advice  to  the  letter.  First  you  are 
told  to  write  to  such  persons  as  you 
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think  would  be  interested — naturally 
friends — and  then  sign  your  own 
name  and  address.  Then  you  are  told 
to  use  a  postal  system  which  is  rather 
expensive.  No  hint  is  given  of  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  advertising  for  "suck- 
ers" under  a  company  name  and  thus 
saving  money  and  keeping  your  iden- 
tity under  the  surface. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  in  Chicago 
a  firm  began  advertising  broadcast  in 
the  "Help  Wanted"  columns  of  the 
newspapers  for  men  to  distribute  cir- 
culars and  advertising  mar.*^er  of  one 
form  and  another  and  to  tack  signs. 
Since  that  time  others  have  been  born 
into  the  business  until  now  some  eight 
or  ten  concerns  advertise  for  the  same 
class  of  help  in  the  same  columns  of 
the  same  newspapers. 

The  following  want  adu  ,  clipped 
from  a  single  advertising  paf'e,  show 
the  kind  of  appeal  offered  to  (hose,  out 
of  employment  or  seekin»>  lo  better 
their  lot: 

WANTED— Men  everywhere,  ^  tribute 
samples,  circulars,  etc.,  $3  to  $5 
thousand  ;  permanent  occupation. 
American  Union,  12  State  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 

WANTED— MEN  EVERYWHERE;  good 
pay,  to  distribute  circulars,  advertis- 
ing matter,  tack  signs,  &ic.;  no  can- 
cassing.  National  Adv.  Bureau,  Chi- 
cago. 

WANTED,  EVERYWHERE  —  HUST- 
LERS to  tack  signs,  distribute  circu- 
lars, samples,  &c.;  no  canvassing; 
good  pay.  Sun  Advertising  Bureau, 
Chicago. 

WANTED— Hustlers  everywhere;  $25  to 
$30  made  weekly  distributing  circu- 
lars, packages,  overseeing  outdoor  ad- 
vertising; experience  not  needed  ;  new 
plan;  no  canvassing.  Add.  Merchants' 
Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  79  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 

$20  WEEKLY  easily  earned  (position 
permanent)  distributing  circulars, 
samples,  etc.  For  particulars,  Com- 
mercial Advertising  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Now,  to  the  man  in  search  of  em- 
ployment the  similarity  of  the  adver- 
tisements would  prove  puzzling,  to  say 
the  least.  They  all  offer  the  same 
work  at  the  same  business  for  about 
the  same  pay.  Well,  of  course,  some 
of  them  may  have  filled  the  position 
in  your  locality  and  the  act  of  Talley- 


rand would  be  to  address  postals  to 
all  of  them  and  then  accept  the  first 
offer  of  a  position. 

In  response  to  your  query  there  is 
a  perfect  avalanche  of  mail.  The 
first  to  win  the  race  to  your  mail  box 
is  the  Commercial  Advertising  As- 
sociation, of  Philedalphia,  with  a  small 
brochure  from  which  some  paragraphs 
are  submitted : 

Our  object  is  to  obtain  a  man  in  ev- 
ery district  to  distribute  samples  and 
advertising  matter  for  over  800  of  the 
best  advertisers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  who  require  the  services  of 
Distributers,  Bill  Posters,  Sign  Paint- 
ers, etc.  As  you  have  perhaps  learned, 
the  house-to-house  system  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  newspaper  advertising,  and 
it  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  larger 
advertisers  that  the  former  is  less  ex- 
pensive   and   vastly    more   remunerative. 

There  is  no  business  under  the  sun  for 
any  and  all  classes  that  will  equal  the 
distribution  of  samples,  circulars,  and 
general  advertising  matter;  no  business 
that  can  be  gone  into  without  capital 
or  business  training  that  promises  such 
certain  and  rapid  results.  We  can  tell 
what's  in  a  man  by  the  way  he  dis- 
tributes his  first  ten  thousand  circulars 
and  samples.  Some  men  after  earning 
fifty  or  sixty  dollars  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks,  feel  like  loafing  awhile  and  are 
apt  to  get  careless.  Getting  so  much 
money  so  easily  is  a  new  experience  to 
them. 

Our  success  has  induced  many  other 
concerns  in  this  and  other  cities  to  pat- 
tern after  our  literature,  and  to  flood 
the  country  with  advertisements  and 
other  printed  matter  containing  allure- 
ments that  are  outrageous  misrepre- 
sentations, to  say  the  least. 

We  have,  at  a  great  expense,  compiled 
and  pulDlished  a  Directory,  giving  the 
names  and  full  addresses  of  the  firms  in 
the  United  States  that  would  employ 
the  services  of  our  representatives.  The 
Directory,  of  itself,  is  worth  many 
times  the  first  payment  of  membership 
fee  either  to  those  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness or  contemplate  engaging  in  it. 

TO  BECOME  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTIS- 
INO  ASSOCIATION  you  must  use  our 
Directory,  as  this  is  the  key  to  success. 
The  price  of  the  Directory  and  blanks  is 
$2.00,  which  includes  a  life's  member- 
ship in  the  Association.  But  in  order 
to  convince  you  that  the  business  is 
solid  and  profitable  you  can  avail  your- 
self of  the  following  offer  :  send  us 
$1.00  and  we  will  send  you  (charges  pre- 
paid) the  Directory,  Full  Ipstructions, 
Membership  Certificate,  Etc.,  Etc.,  and 
everything  to  start  you  in  business. 
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You  now  turn  your  attention  to  one 
of  the  other  letters.  The  first  that 
reaches  your  hand  is  that  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Outdoor  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  This  concern  lays 
the  same  kind  of  a  proposition  before 
you  that  the  philanthropic  association 
in  Philadelphia  has  made. 

We  demand  membership  fee  in  advance 
for  several  reasons.  It  takes  money  to 
conduct  or.r  business  properlj^  and  it 
would  be  quite  unfair  to  expect  us  to 
advance  all  the  monej'  to  start  a  dis- 
tributor in  the  Out-Door  Advertising 
business;  the  membership  fee  of  $2.00, 
paid  in  advance,  does  not  begin  to  cover 
this  expense. 

Like  the  Commercial  Advertising 
Association  the  Merchants'  Outdoor 
Advertising  Company  has  a  few 
words  to  say  about  its  esteemed  rivals 
in  the  same  line  of  doing  good  for 
the  out-of-work.  It  must  edify  the 
others  to  read  this : 

Several  firms  claiming  to  be  engaged 
in  the  Out-Door  Advertising  business 
have  copied  a  portion  of  our  circulars, 
and  have  attempted  to  imitate  our 
methods,  but  we  want  it  understood 
that  we  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
any  firm,  association,   or  league. 

The  next  appeal  for  money  in  the 
shape  of  a  collection  of  printed  mat- 
ter is  that  of  the  Continental  Distri- 
buting Service,  Douglas  Arcade,  also 
Chicago.  Its  literature  seems  to  have 
been  written  by  the  same  hand  with 
the  exception  that  in  one  paragraph 
it  is  more  candid  than  the  others  so 
far. 

Our  Charges  for  all  this— for  estab- 
lishing you  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
business  of  your  own,  a  business  that 
may  pay  you  thousands  annually — is 
.One  Dollar.  Do  not  imagine,  however, 
that  we  desire  you  to  suppose  that  we 
are  conducting  our  business  on  purely 
philanthropic  principles.  What,  there- 
fore, do  you  care  if  ninety-five  cents  of 
the  dollar  invested  with  us,  in  exchange 
for  the  above  advantages,  was  a  net 
profit  to  us  ?  You  would  be  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise,  hence  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  is  folly. 

Following  in  close  wake  is  the  Sun 
Advertising  Bureau,  Chicago,  with 
the  same  literature  and  an  offer  to 
take  only  $i  of  your  money.  The  ad- 
vertising brings  you  the  information 
that  they  have  been  doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand  since  1895.     The 


Oakland  National  Bank  is  given  as 
reference. 

Comes  another,  the  National  Ad- 
vertising and  Distributing  Bureau, 
established  in  1885,  with  offices  in  the 
Oakland  National  Bank  Building,  to 
which  financial  institution  the  Sun 
Advertising  Bureau  refers,  as  also 
does  the  National.  The  National 
wants  i{>i  for  putting  you  on  the  road 
to  fortune,  and  tells  you  to  make 
haste  before  the  fee  is  raised  to  $2. 

The  motto  of  the  National  is 
''Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  brings 
success."  A  second  letter  coming 
from  them  a  day  or  two  later  has  this 
significant  statement  from  Mr.  O.  F. 
Griffin,  the  manager: 

The  moment  I  saw  your  letter  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  have  you  with  us.  I  can  see  an  op- 
portunity for  you  to  build  up  a  lucra- 
tive business.  We  want  honest,  hard- 
working men  like  you,  and  I  feel  abso- 
lute confidence  in  your  success.  We  have 
had  Some  difficulty  in  getting  just  the 
man  we  want  in  your  town,  and  I  wish 
to  appeal  to  you  to  reconsider  your  de- 
cision if  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
not  to  join  us. 

All  of  this  is  laughable  when  you 
discover  that  this  extremely  flattering 
letter  is  printed  in  imitation  of  type- 
writing, and  that  even  Manager 
Griffin's  signature  is  printed.  The 
National  also  has  a  word  to  say  about 
the  others  in  the  same  business — in 
fact  it  shouts  a  warning  to  "Beware 
of  fraudulent  bureaus." 

Next  to  gain  your  attention  is  the 
Universal  Advertising  and  Distribut- 
ing Company,  Drexel  Bank  Building, 
Chicago,  which  bank  it  gives  as  refer- 
ence. Its  printed  matter  is  worded 
like  that  of  the  others  except  in  the 
case  of  one  leaflet,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  change  of  five  or  six 
words,  is  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  leaf- 
let put  out  by  the  National. 

The  Empire  System,  Chicago,  now 
comes  along  with  the  same  talk  and 
the  same  proposition  for  $1.  It  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  in  the  field. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  several 
ounces  of  circulars  and  leaflets  sent 
by  the  American  Distributors'  Union, 
Chicago.  The  A.  D.  U.  desires  $2 
of  your  money,  but   it   asks   for  the 
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coin  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Name- 
ly, you  do  not  join  an  association; 
you  merely  pay  them  to  represent 
you.  They  seem  almost  original  un- 
til you  strike  the  ''general  informa- 
tion" circular  which  is  simply  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  the  others  have  given 
you. 

Now  by  this  time  you  have  discov- 
ered that  all  these  concerns  use 
"come-on"  advertising;  that  is,  they 
offer  employment  to  you  without  men- 
tioning that  any  of  your  money  is 
wanted.  Next  you  find  they  do  not 
offer  you  employment — you  are  mere- 
ly beseeched  to  join  and  association 
or  hire  them  to  represent  you. 

Next — no  distinct  promises  of  em- 
ployment are  given;  only  vague  gen- 
eralties,  beating  around  the  bush. 
They  promise  only  to  attempt  to  get 
you  distributing,  to  send  your  name  to 
some  leading  advertisers,  and  to  send 
you  a  directory  of  advertisers,  to 
whom  you  can  write.  Therefore  you 
are  not  given  the  immediate  employ- 
ment you  seek  which  the  little  "want 
ads."  would  lead  you  to  believe  was 
offered. 

Again  you  notice  that  all  the  print- 
ed stuff  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few 
twists  and  changes,  is  identically  alike, 
and  all  make  similar  propositions  with 
similar  objects  in  view.  Then  you 
have  the  word  of  the  majority  of  them 
that  the  others  have  copied  their  liter- 
ary efforts,  have  broken  their  prom- 
ises, and  are  running  fraudulent 
games. 

Still  to  be  absolutely  convinced  yon 
may  want  more  evidence.  So  you  get 
a  friend  to  write  them  and  he  receives 
the  same  choice  of  assortment  of  the 
job  printer's  art.  All  of  them  say  they 
need  a  representative  or  member,  or 
want  you  to  represent  them  in  your 
particular  county,  locality,  vicinity,  or 
section.  So  you  sit  down  and  write 
the  Commercial  Advertising  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  inclosing  a  $i 
bill  in  the  registered  letter.  You  state 
carefully  that  as  they  want  a  repre- 
sentative in  your  county,  yon  wish 
to  be  that  representative,  and  that  un- 
less you  are  to  have  your  county  ex- 
clusively they  can  count  you  out  and 
send  von  back  the  dollar. 


Back  comes  a  neat  certificate  of 
membership,  dated  and  numbered,  and 
setting  forth  your  name ;  also  a  forty- 
eight-page  booklet,  containing  a  list 
of  firms  and  companies  that  advertise 
largely,  and  several  pages  of  old  al- 
manac stuff  on  hints  to  the  injured, 
rates  of  postage,  how  to  clean  marble, 
and  so  on.  When  your  friend,  who 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  same  as- 
sociation, writes  to  them  for  the  same 
county  exclusively,  and  sending  $i  re- 
ceives a  beautiful  certificate  like  your 
own,  you  are  finally  convinced  that 
another  effort  to  earn  money  in  your 
spare  time  has  gone  astray. 

xA.nother  enterprising  business  is  the 
Rogers  Silverware  Company,  608 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  A 
young  lady  in  Wisconsin  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  letter  from  this  concern 
that  surprised  and  delighted  her.  The 
text  of  it  is  given  here: 

Dear  Friend  : 

The  list  has  just  been  completed  of 
the  fortunate  persons  who  are  to  get  a 
present  and  j^ou  are  one  of  them. 

The  present,  which  we  hold  subject  to 
your  order,  is  a  beautiful  four-piece  set 
of  silverware  (full  size  for  family  use) 
which  we  will  send  prepaid  in  a  Im. 
Leatherette  Case,  silk  finish  lined,  se- 
curely packed  in  a  strong  outside  box, 
upon  receipt  of  97  cents,  a  charge  which 
we  make  for  packing,  shipping  and  cost 
of  prepaying  charges  to  your  door  ;  and 
we  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  against 
breakage. 

We  positively  will  not  ship  C.  0.  D. 
but  will  deliver  the  set  unpacked,  with- 
out charge,  to  anyone  who  calls  at  our 
office  and  presents  this  letter  duly  sign- 
ed by  you. 

In  sending  charge  of  97  cents,  kindly 
do  so  in  cash  or  2-cent  stamps,  express 
order  or  registered  letter  ;  and  this  97 
cents  covers  charges  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  prepayment  to  your  door. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  reply  within 
fifteen  days  or  we  will  not  hold  present 
for  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 
ROGERS   SILVERWARE  COMPANY. 
Diet.   G.  M.  R. 

The  letter  head  upon  which  this 
was  printed  in  imitation  of  typewrit- 
ing—despite the  ''Diet.  G.M.R."— 
has  a  beautiful  cut  in  red  of  a  chased 
silver  teapot,  sugar  bowl,  cream  pit- 
cher, and  tray.  The  telephone  and 
cable  addresses     are  given     and  the 
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name  of  the  firm  is  printed  in  black 
with  the  information  that  they  are 
"Wholesalers  and  Retail  Dealers,  Dis- 
tributors and  Importers  of  Silverware 
Sets,  Silver  Services,  etc." 

It  burst  upon  this  **dear  friend"  as 
something  of  a  surprise  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  associated  as  the  Rogers 
Silverware  Company — but  totally  un- 
known to  her — had  especially  select- 
ed her  among  others  as  the  fortunate 
recipient-to-be  of  the  ''beautiful  four- 
piece  set  of  silverware"  shown  in  the 
letter  head,  no  doubt.  To  be  sure,  ad- 
mirable artistic  self-restraint  is  evi- 
denced in  the  text  itself.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  composition  of  this 
"beautiful  set,"  but,  surely,  any  see- 
ing eye  can  count  the  four  pieces  in 
the  engraving  and  read  the  "four" 
and  "family  size"  in  the  letter.  What 
need  of  further  identification?  And 
"silverware,"  too,  is  such  a  delicious- 
ly  vague  word ;  so  full  of  undefined 
hopes — they  might  be  solid! 

This  letter,  of  course,  was  sent  to 
a  distance  from  the  office  of  the  ad- 
dress,. Probably  the  adressee  would 
find  it  inconvenient  to  make  a  journey 
almost  across  the  continent  to  inspect 
in  person  a  "present"  which,  except 
for  the  liinety-seven  cents  shipping 
charges,  would  come  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. In  this  instance,  however,  it 
aroused  such  avid  curiosity  that  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  a  coincident 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  to  call  in  person 
for  the  gift.  Telephone  connection, 
"Walnut,  139,"  and  cable  address, 
"Silvo,"  looked  very  impressive  on 
the  letter  head,  but  no  Rogers  Silver- 
ware Company  appeared  in  the  tele- 
phone book,  the  city  directory,  or  in 
any  financial  rating  list.  In  the  build- 
ing directory  of  608  Chestnut  Street, 
an  office  building,  no  Rogers  Silver- 
ware Company  either.  The  name  of  a 
Rogers  appeared  as  having  an  office 
on  the  fourth  floor,  but  apparently 
without  connection  with  the  silver- 
ware company,  which  inquiry  of  the 
elevator  man  developed  had  an  office 
on  the  sixth  floor. 

Getting  ofif  at  that  floor,  there  in- 
deed the  visitor  found  "Rogers  Sil- 
verware Company"  showing  black 
against  ground  glass  of  a  door.     The 


"company"  occupied  several  small  of- 
fices filled  with  desks  and  typewriters 
and  inhabited  \>y  a  number  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Upon  the  caller's  entrance,  and  be- 
fore any  word  could  be  spoken,  a 
somewhat  noisy  youngster  called  out 
loudly  a  name  which  brought  a  come- 
ly young  girl  from  an  adjoining  room. 
She  arranged  a  scattered  wisp  of  hair 
deftly  with  her  right  hand,  at  the  same 
time  placing  a  lead  pencil  snugly  into 
her  psyche  knot  as  she  came  forward 
to  greet  the  visitor.  The  letter  of 
gift  was  presented  to  this  amiable 
young  woman,  and  she  smiled  sweet- 
ly and  said:  "We  have  had  such  a 
rush  on  the  sets  that  we  are  all  out, 
but  we  will  have  more  in  a  few  days, 
and  if  you  leave  seventy-five  cents  we 
will  reserve  one  for  you." 

"What  is  the  charge  of  seventy-five 
cents  for?"  she  was  asked. 

"Why,  sir,  for  the  set,"  she  said, 
smiling  even  more  sweetly ;  "we 
charge  twenty-two  cents  for  packing 
and  sending  and  seventy-five  cents  for 
the  set.  Er-r  the  letter — that  must  be 
a  mistake.  We  don't  give  them  away ; 
no,  sir." 

Could  the  visitor  see  a  sample  set. 
"Oh,  yes,  there  is  one,"  she  interrupt- 
ed. A  small  box  was  handed  over. 
The  covering  was  not  even  leatherette 
but  an  imitation — or  in  other  words, 
an  imitation  of  an  imitation  of  leather. 
Then  the  cover  was  removed,  reveal- 
ing, not  the  sumptous  silver  service  so 
seductively  shown  in  the  cut  on  the 
letter  head,  but  a  humble  butter  knife, 
a  sugar  spoon,  a  fork,  and  a  gravy 
ladle.  No  stamp  indicated  the  manu- 
facturers, although  the  young  woman 
said,  "Yes,  we  make  them." 

"We  guarantee  them  for  three 
years,  she  called  as  the  visitor  opened 
the  door  to  take  leave. 

Although  the  letter  expressly  stat- 
ed that  the  "set"  is  a  "present,"  and 
will  be  given  "unpacked,  without 
charge"  to  anyone  presenting  the 
firm's  letter,  duly  signed  by  the  re- 
cipient, at  the  home  office,  seventy-five 
cents  was  asked,  the  other  twenty-two 
cents  covering  packing  and  shipping 
charges — the  letter  set  down  the  whole 
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ninety-seven  cents  as  against  the  same 
charges. 

One    more    mystery   to    be    cleared 
awav:  the  benevolent  solicitude  shown 


the  interests  of  an  unknown  addressee. 
The  young  woman  volunteered  quite 
frankly  that  all  names  were  bought 
from  a  name  broker ! 


"Napoleon  the  Scoundrel" 

BY    PIERRE    MILLE    IN    THE    GRAND    MAGAZINE 

A  striking  story  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  generation  of  French  writers. 


He  walked  very  stiffly,  his  head 
thrown  slightly  back,  one  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  soldier  of  the 
75th   Regiment. 

''Lyons  is  a  beautiful  place,"  said 
the  soldier,  more  for  the  sake  of 
speaking  than  for  any  other  rea- 
son. 

''I  don't  know,"  answered  his  com- 
panion, "I  am  from  Romans." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  really 
see  nothing,  nothing  at  all?  Are  you 
quite   blind?" 

"Yes,"   replied  the  other  briefly. 

The  soldier  looked  moody  and  em- 
barrassed, and  the  two  men  walked 
along  by  the  quays  without  exchang- 
ing a  word  for  quite  a  long  time. 

"Here  is  the  Military  Hospital," 
said  the  soldier  at  last.  He  breathed 
freely  again  now,  evidently  relieved. 
When  he  stopped,  the  other  man  stop- 
ped also.  The  soldier  lost  no  time  in 
speaking  to  the  gate-keeper,  for  his 
companion's  silence  weighed  on  him. 

"Look  here,"  he  began,  "this  man 
has  come  by  train  alone,  with  a  paper 
signed  by  the  surgeon-major  at 
Romans ;  at  any  rate  he  arrived  here 
by  himself.  When  he  heard  the  port- 
ers calling  out  Lyons  he  got  out  of 
the  train,  but  he  just  stood  in  front 
of  the  carriages  without  moving.  T 
have  a  paper  for  the  Military  Hos- 
pital here,'  he  kept  on  repeating.  'It 
seems  you  can't  see,'  said  the  ad- 
jutant on  duty,  after  reading  the 
paper.  T  will  send  somebody  with 
you  to  the  hospital,'  and  then,  as  I 
was  on  the  platform,  the  adjutant 
sent  me  with  him." 

"All  right,"  said  the  gate-keeper; 
"you  may  go  now." 


The  other  man  during  this  colloquy 
stood  silent  and  motionless. 

"Where's  your  letter  from  the  sur- 
geon-major?" said  the  gate-keeper. 

The  stranger  drew  some  documents 
from  his  pocket  and  held  them  out 
towards  the  gate-keeper. 

"So  your  name  is  Dieutegard,  is  it? 
It's  a  queer  enough  name !" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"It  seems  that  you  are  not  only 
blind,  but  dumb  into  the  bargain," 
the  gate-keeper  continued  sharply. 
"It  wouldn't  hurt  your  eyes  if  you 
were  to  answer  me,  would  it?" 

He  sent  one  of  the  infirmary  at- 
tendants upstairs  with  the  man,  how- 
ever, and  the  attendent  was  gentle 
enough,  thanks  to  the  great  pity  which 
nearly  everyone  feels  for  those  who 
cannot  see. 

"Dieutegard — of  the  78th,"  said 
the  surgeon-major.  "I  have  heard  of 
him.  My  confrere  at  Romans  tells  me 
that  the  fellow  is  an  anarchist,  and 
that  he  is  only  shamming.  Bring 
me  the  ophthalmoscope." 

The  surgeon-major  was  still  a 
young  man,  with  an  eager  face  full 
of  intelligence.  He  loved  his  profes- 
sion, which  was  as  fresh  and  fascin- 
ating to  him  still  as  it  had  been  on  the 
first  day. 

"You  were  a  member  of  an  anarch- 
ist club,"  he  said  to  the  man.  "A 
few  days  before  you  had  to  draw 
lots  for  the  army  you  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance  at  yopr  work  at  the 
Magnobos  spinning  mill,  alleging  that 
you  had  suddenly  become  blind.  You 
could  see  all  right  one  day,  and  the 
next  day  you  were  blind !  I  must 
tell  you  that  is  a  most  improbable 
tale.     The  surgeon-major  at  Romans 
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has  sent  you  to  me  because  he  had  no 
ophthalmoscope.  You  are  beheved  to 
be  an  anarchist  who  wishes  to  escape 
miHtary  service  by  feigning  bUndness. 
We  are  now  going  to  find  out  whether 
this  is  the  case  or  not." 

He  spoke  quietly  and  firmly  in  an 
impersonal  way,  as  if  he  quite 
admitted  that  the  man  had  a  right 
to  tell  a  lie  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  It 
was  merely  a  question  now  of  prov- 
ing to  demonstration  that  the  man 
lied. 

"If  you  had  gone  in  only  for  par- 
tial blindness,"  the  doctor  continued, 
"you  might  have  carried  the  thing  off, 
but  total  blindness !  How  do  you  say 
it  occurred?" 

"I  was  on  the  St.  Etienne  road  with 
some  friends,"  said  Dieutegard  slow- 
ly, "and  the  sun  was  blazing  down  on 
us.  Suddenly  I  felt  dizzy,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  a  thunder- 
bolt had  entered  my  skull.  I  fell 
down  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  I  said 
to  my  friends,  'I  can't  see  anything!'  " 

Dr.  Roger  let  him  talk  on,  pretend- 
ing not  to  notice  him,  but  to  be  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  arranging  the 
ophthalmoscope.  Then,  without 
warning,  he  suddenly  shot  out  his 
first  and  middle  fingers  like  a  fork 
right  in  front  of  the  man's  face,  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  raised  eyelids. 
This  is  the  classic,  the  best,  and  the 
oldest  known  method  of  procedure  in 
such  cases. 

The  man  did  not  even  flinch. 

"The  deuce!"  muttered  the  doctor. 
"You  are  well  up  in  your  part.  Close 
everything,"  he  continued,  speaking 
to  the  attendant. 

The  attendent  shut  the  door,  drew 
down  the  blinds,  and  pulled  the  heavy 
green  curtains  over  the  windows. 
Artificial  darkness  being  thus  obtain- 
ed, the  ophthalmoscope  was  lighted, 
and  the  doctor  turned  the  dazzling 
rays  all  at  once  on  to  the  two  pupils. 
Such  reflected  beams  are  of  the  most 
trying  intensity,  as  anyone  may  judge 
by  looking  fixedly  at  the  lantern  of  a 
locomotive  or  of  an  automobile. 

Dieutegard  did  not  so  much  as 
blink. 

"That's  very  smart,"  said  Dr. 
Roger    jeeringly.      "You    have    prac- 


tised a  long  time,  have  you  not?  But 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  everything. 
Your  pupils  react  against  the  light." 

When  a  man  has  been  kept  for  a 
few  seconds  in  a  room  that  is  almost 
completely  dark,  if  light  suddenly 
strikes  his  eyes  the  pupils  react.  It 
is  as  impossible  to  prevent  this  as  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  a  sensitive 
plant  from  curling  up  its  leaves. 

"There  is  nothing  in  your  eyes, 
nothing  at  all.  Not  the  shadow  of  an 
injury.  You  are  fit  enough  for  mili- 
tary  service,   my   friend." 

"It's  not  my  fault  if  there  are  ail- 
ments that  doctors  know  nothing  of," 
replied  Dieutegard,  so  indifferently 
that  it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
speaking  for  someone  else  instead  of 
himself.  "I  tell  you  that  I  cannot 
see." 

"\\'hy  do  you  not  tell  me  that  you 
have  no  legs?  I  know  that  you  can 
see — that's  enough,  sir!" 

The  soldier,  Dieutegard,  now  de- 
finitely incorporated  in  the  regiment, 
was  sent  to  prison  for  a  month  for 
pretending  to  have  an  infirmity  that 
unfitted  him  for  military  service.  For 
thirty  days  and  thirty  nights  he  lived 
in  a  cell,  six  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet 
long,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
a  wooden  bed  fastened  to  the  wall. 
Air  penetrated  into  the  cell,  but  no 
direct  sunlight,  so  that  there  was  never 
more  than  a  sort  of  dim  twilight.  To 
take  one's  meals,  such  meals  as  they 
are,  in  the  gloom  of  military  prisons 
is  one  of  the  most  unendurable 
things  which  those  who  are  locked 
up  in  them  have  to  complain  of — 
when  they  have  eyes  that  see  Dieute- 
gard lost  his  apetite,  but  this  was  not 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  acting  a 
part.  Want  of  exercise  was  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  his  loathing  for 
food.  Certain  rather  hard  tasks  are 
assigned  to  the  prisoners.  They  have 
to  wheel  stones  about  and  to  carry 
heavy  loads.  Dieutegard  persisted 
that  he  could  not  see  and,  therefoi:e, 
that  he  could  not  work.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  and  those  who 
had  to  take  him  out  would  walk  sud- 
denly straight  up  to  him  very  roughly 
to  try  and  throw  him  off  his  guard, 
but  he  never  flinched,  allowing  them 
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to  knock  right  up  against  him.  His 
pale,  beardless  face  had  procured  for 
him  the  nickname  of  Napoleon, 
though  some,  on  account  of  the 
comedy  he  was  supposed  to  be  play- 
ing, called  him  "the  scoundrel." 
Eventually  the  two  nicknames  were 
coupled,  though  "Napoleon  the 
Scoundrel,"  whose  apathy  at  last 
triumphed,  was  left  in  comparative 
peace. 

On  the  thirty-first  day  of  his  im- 
prisonment, however,  his  cell  door  was 
opened,  and,  accompanied  by  two 
soldiers,  he  was  taken  to  the  Lamotte 
fort.  Holding  his  head  erect  and  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  see  nothing,  he 
walked  with  his  two  guardians 
through  the  long  Faubourg  de  la 
Guillotiere.  It  had  rained  during  the 
night  and  the  streets  were  still  very 
muddy.  Dieutegard  walked  right  into 
every  puddle. 

"If  you'd  look  where  you're  going 
as  other  people  do  you  would  keep 
your  fetted  drier,"  said  one  of  the 
soldiers. 

"How  can  I  when  I'm  blind?"  was 
the  simple  answer. 

"Look  on  the  ground  and  you  can't 
help  avoiding  the  holes.  Feet  and 
the  eye  obey  each  other  unconscious- 
ly. Bend  your  head  a  little,  just  to 
see!" 

"To  see !"  Dieutegard  repeated  iron- 
ically. 

"Yes,  to  'see,'  you  humbug!  Even 
if  you  don't  do  as  I  suggest  now,  I 
should  strongly  advise  you  to  do  it 
later  on.  Take  the  tip  from  me,  my 
friend;  it's  for  the  benefit  of  your 
health,  I  assure  you." 

The  other  soldier  laughed  jeering- 
ly.  He  knew  what  was  being  pre- 
pared. 

Dieutegard  maintained  a  disdain- 
ful silence ;  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
trying  to  think  of  other  matters.  The 
three  men  at  last  came  to  the  end  of 
their  long  walk. 

The  Lamotte  fort,  originally  built 
to  protect  Lyons  against  a  possible 
attack  from  a  foreign  army,  to-day 
provides  accommodation  for  a  com- 
paratively small  garrison.  Deep 
moats  surround  it,  rendering  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  men  very  simple.  A 


man  who  may  risk  scaling  an  ordinary 
wall,  finds  a  rampart  thirty  feet  high 
quite  another  matter.  Dieutegard 
passed  through  the  gate  without  giv- 
ing the  salute.  His  guards  reproach- 
ed him,  with  that  sort  of  uneasy 
timidity  characteristic  of  soldiers 
afraid  of  being  punished  themselves 
for  faults  their  neighbor  commits.  The 
blind  man  at  once  put  his  hand  to  his 
cap,  with  an  apology.  After  the  two 
had  traversed  the  first  courtyard, 
where  the  barracks  of  the  infantry 
are,  a  rather  stiff  slope  confronted 
them,  and  up  this  the  blind  man  stum- 
bled in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  At 
the  top  Surgeon-major  Rogers  was 
awaiting  him,  talking  to  a  group  of 
officers. 

"He  plays  his  part  very  well,  in  any 
case,"  one  of  the  officers  observed. 

"I  strongly  protest  against  this  ex- 
periment, you  know,"  said  the  sur- 
geon-major. 

"Protest  as  much  as  you  please," 
answered  the  captain.  "The  fellow 
belongs  to  you  no  longer.  He  is  en- 
rolled in  my  regiment.  You  declared 
he  could  see,  therefore " 

"And  supposing  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take?" said  Roger's. 

"If  you  are  mistaken,  that  is  your 
affair.  All  I  have  to  consider  is  that 
a  man  is  sent  to  me  who  has  had  a 
month's  imprisonment  for  pretending 
he  could  not  see.  Consequently,  I 
have  the  right  to  give  orders  to  the 
soldier  Dieutegard.  Is  everything 
reg.dy?"  asked  the  captain,  breaking 
off,  as  he  turned  to  a  sergeant. 

"Yes,  captain.  All  we  have  to  do 
now  is  to  take  the  man  by  the  steps 
at  the  back  of  the  canteen  up  to  the 
glacis  and  to  start  him  on  the  path. 
The  path  is  only  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  the  moat, 
above  the  northeast  casemate. 

"Have  you  taken  all  your  precau- 
tions?" asked  the  surgeon-major. 
"It's  pretty  stiff,  your  experiment,  you 
known." 

"Stiff!"  echoed  the  captain.  "Are 
you  afraid  that  he  will  let  any  of  those 
confounded  journalists  know  about 
it?" 

"No,"  answered  Roger,  "or  else 
I  am  mistaken  in  him.    He  may  be  an 
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anarchist,  he  is  certainly  not  a 
boaster." 

"Nor  even  a  chatterer?" 

"Nor  even  a  chatterer.     If  he  had 

cared  to,  he  could  already  have 

well,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  I  like 
the  fellow." 

Commandant  Lecamus,  an  obese 
man,  much  given  to  literature,  and 
recognized  by  all  his  fellow  officers  as 
very  intelligent,  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

"You  like  an  imposter,  then?"  he 
said  to  Roger.  "It  is  clear  that  if 
you  let  him  go  through  with  this  trial, 
you  must  believe  him  to  be  an  im- 
poster?" 

The  surgeon-major  made  no  reply. 
He  was  loth  even  to  analyse  too  close- 
ly his  own  thoughts,  although,  pro- 
fessionally, fully  persuaded  the  man 
had  lied.  The  man's  simple  state- 
ment :  "I  cannot  see,"  seemed  to  mock 
science.  The  various  experiments, 
according  to  all  the  manuals  and  all 
the  authorities  on  the  subject,  ought 
to  have  sufficed  to  confound  this 
malingerer. 

Dieutegard  was  now  standing  mo- 
tionless, an  indifferent  expression  on 
his  face.  His  eyes  were  bright,  too 
bright  under  so  strong  a  light.  His 
pale,  thin,  melancholy  visage,  knitted 
brows,  dark  hair,  and  imperious,  de- 
bilitated look,  at  once  tragic  and  droll, 
made  him  a  sort  of  cross  between  a 
Bonaparte  and  a  Pierrot. 

"Napoleon  the  Scoundrel  is  what 
his  comrades  call  him,  is  it  not?"  ob- 
served Lecamus.  "A  suitable  name, 
too."  Then,  changing^  the  subject, 
he  added:  "What  a  fine  view^  there  is 
from  here!" 

Scarcely  had  Lecamus  spoken  be- 
fore all  those  looking  on  turned  pale. 

They  beheld  the  little  bare  path,  the 
scant  grass  on  the  glacis,  the  man 
dressed  in  his  prison  clothes,  and  the 
two  military  warders.  Suddenly,  the 
rampart  fell  away  and  only  a  wide 
gap  could  be  seen  beyond  the  edge  of 
red  sandstone.  Obliquely,  the  eyes  then 
turned  towards  the  moat,  the  terrify- 
ing signification  of  which  the  mind 
realized  with  a  gasp  of  tragic  horror, 
as  it  perceived  in  imagination  all  its 
filth   and   vileness,   with   the   pool    of 


muddy  water  at  the  bottom.  Over 
yonder,  green  meadows  stretched 
away  into  the  distance,  red  roofs 
stood  out,  and  small  reddish  cottages 
dotted  in  gardens,  looking  like  toy 
buildings.  On  the  far  horizon  was 
the  misty  Rhone,  solemn,  heavy,  slow^ 
and  white,  shimmering  under  the 
bright  sunshine.  A  fine  view,  indeed, 
as  Lecamus  had  remarked.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  its  beauty,  the  mind's  eye 
ever  returned  to  that  abominable 
ditch  with  its  foul  grass,  its  stones, 
its  pool  of  yellowish  water,  its  filth — 

"Dieutegard,"  ordered  the  captain, 
"march  straight  ahead !" 

The  man  involuntarily  turned  his 
head  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
voice  came.  His  body  followed  the 
direction  of  his  head  and  he  moved 
away  from  the  rampart. 

"Straight  ahead!" 

Straight  ahead  lay  the  ditch  with 
its  stones,  its  pool  of  water,  and  the 
broken  tin  boxes,  flashing  in  the  sun. 

"Straight  ahead!" 

The  two  soldiers,  who  looked  pale 
and  were  very  awkward,  led  Dieute- 
gard into  the  centre  of  the  path,  and 
this  time  he  walked  forwards — ; 
straight  ahead.  His  lips  rolled  up 
over  his  teeth,  and,  for  a  second, 
his  face  wore  a  troubled  expression. 
It  reminded  one  of  a  portrait  suddenly 
coming  to  life  by  some  miracle. 

Thirty  feet  is  no  great  distance.  It 
is  but  twelve  or  fifteen  steps,  even 
when  the  steps  are  those  of  a  blind 
man.  One,  tw^o,  three,  four — Dieu- 
tegard's  face,  as  he  advanced,  became 
once  more  expressionless  and  blood- 
less. Five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine — 
he  continued,  unhesitatingly,  to  walk 
towards  the  precipice.  Ten,  eleven, 
twelve,   thirteen — 

"Enough,  enough!"  exclaimed  Le- 
camus, breathless  with  emotion.  "It's 
idiotic  !      Stop   him  !" 

Fourteen,  fifteen — 

The  fifteen  step  had  brought  Dieu- 
tegard to  the  top  of  the  precipice, 
and  amid  breathless  silence  he  dis- 
appeared without  a  sound. 

Everyone  rushed  forward  to  look 
over  the  edge. 

"The   netting   is   strong,"   said   the 
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captain  to  the  surgeon-major.  "There 
is  nothing  to  fear." 

He,  too,  however,  ran  with  the 
others.  Some  strong  netting  had  been 
fixed  beneath  to  the  casemate,  ar- 
ranged "like  a  circus,"  as  the  sergeant 
said.  There,  lying  amid  the  ropes, 
was  Dieutegard,  unhurt  and  tranquil. 

A  few  minutes  later  Roger  and 
Dieutegard  were  alone  together,  face 
to  face,  in  the  surgeon-major's  of- 
fice. The  doctor  was  standing  up,  al- 
most trembling  with  the  shock  to  his 
nerves.  He  seemed  to  be  even  more 
overcome  than  his  patient,  who,  his 
two  hands  on  his  hips,  and  smiling 
tranqt^illy,  was  seated  on  a  chair. 
Commandant  Lecamus  had  pressed 
him  to  take  a  cordial,  "a  good  glass 
of  rum,  or  something  of  the  kind." 
The  man  had  refused  politely,  but  in 
the  level  tones  of  an  equal. 

"Listen,"  said  the  surgeon-major. 
"You  have  just  been  put  to  a  severe 
test,  and  you  must  be  aware,  from 
its  severity,  that  it  is  the  last  you  will 
have  to  undergo.  I  permitted  it  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  know  the  truth. 
It  was  my  duty  to  discover  it.  Now 
I  am  going  to  have  you  taken  before 
the  commission  for  your  discharge. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  formality,  as 
my  report  will  be  accepted  without 
discussion.  You  will  be  discharged 
under  the  No.  2  clause ;  that  is,  with- 
out indemnity,  on  account  of  an  in- 
firmity contracted  before  entering  the 
service.  This  report  I  have  already 
prepared,  and  am  now  signing  it  be- 
fore you.  I  have  something  to  ask 
you,  though.  No  doubt  your  treat- 
ment has,  to  you,  appeared  nothing 
less  than  persecution.  Will  you  now 
believe  my  word?" 

Dieutegard  reflected  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  simply: 

"Yes,  I  will  trust  you." 

"I  was  sure  of  that,"  continued  the 
surgeon -major,  with  equal  simplicity. 
"I  now  promise  you  that,  no  matter 
what  answers  you  make  make  to  my 
questions,  nothing  shall  be  changed 
in  my  report.  In  two  days  from  now, 
at  mid-day,  you  will  receive  your  dis- 
charge. What  I  now  want  to  know 
is  whether  science  is  in  the  wrong, 
and  whether  the  symptoms  which  led 


me  to  believe  you  were  feigning  blind- 
ness, deceived  me.|  Will  you  ans- 
wer?' 

"Yes,"  said  the  men,  nodding  his 
head. 

"Tell  me,  then,  are  you  really  blind 
or  not?" 

Dieutegard  rose  to  his  feet.  He 
was  still  smiling,  and  was  visibly 
proud — victorious,  in  fact.  Advanc- 
ing towards  the  table,  with  a  quick, 
easy  motion  he  picked  up  a  small- 
blue-covered  book  which  the  surgeon- 
major  recognized  at  a  glance.  It  was 
the  "Theory  of  the  Home  Service 
for  Infantry."  Dieutegard  opened  it 
and  read  calmly,'  without  hesitation, 
from  the  first  page: 

''General  principles  with  regard  to 
subordination. 

"Discipline,  being  the  chief  strength  of 
armies,  it  is  necessary  that  every  officer 
should  obtain  from  his  men  absolute 
obedience  always  ;  that  orders  should 
be  executed  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out murmuring  ;  the  authority  which 
gives  the  orders  is  responsible  for  them, 
and  no  complaint  is  to  be  received  from 
the  inferior  unless  he  has  first  obeyed." 

"Enough!"  said  the  surgeon-major. 

"Every  soldier,"  continued  Dieute- 
gard, "in  all  circumstances,  day  or 
night,  and  even  outside  his  regiment, 
owes  respect  to  his  superiors,  of  no  mat^ 
ter  what  branch  of  the  army  or  what 
regiment^" 

The  soi-disant  blind  man,  whose 
pale  face  had  now  a  somewhat  in- 
solent expression,  wished  to  continue, 
but  the  surgeon-major  interrupted 
him,  speaking  in  so  dignified  a  way 
that  the  other  at  once  stopped. 

"It  was  not  your  ofiicer  who  ques- 
tioned you,"  said  Roger,  "it  was  a 
man  like  yourself,  who  had  promised 
you  that  he  would  never  make  use  of 
what  you  now  confess.  You  should 
not  make  my  promise  too  hard  for 
me;  because  that  is — well,  it  is 
cowardly." 

Dieutegard's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  in  a 
changed  voice,  with  a  ring  of  sincer- 
ity in  it.  "I  cannot  stand  the  idea 
of  being  taken  for  a  coward!  Just 
now,  the  netting  might  have  broken, 
and  you  risked  that,  or  allowed  others 
to  risk   it,   as  you   must  own,  much 
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less  to  satisfy  your  scientific  curiosity 
than  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  better 
of  me.  But  you  were  almost  sure  that 
it  would  not  break.  With  me  it  is  the 
same  thing.  If  everyone  were  to  do 
as  I  have  done  in  France,  without 
my  example  being  followed  in  other 


countries  as  well,  France  might  be  in- 
vaded with  impunity.  Such  risk,  how- 
ever, seems  to  me  so  improbable  that 
I  consider  I  am  justified  in  taking 
no  notice  of  it.  If  I  have  escaped 
military  servitude,  it  has  been  at  the 
peril  of  my  life!" 


Is  the  Doctor  a  Shylock? 

BY    EDGAR    ALLAN    FORBES.  IN    THE    WORLD'S    WORK 

Facts  and  figures  about  medical  fees  and  incomes. 


Mention  the  subject  of  medical  fees 
in  the  average  group  of  men  and  you 
will  learn  that  the  American  doctor 
is  "out  of  the  money" — is  a  kind  of 
licensed  pirate,  overhauling  every  dis- 
abled patient  that  enters  the  harbor 
of  his  office.  Wherever  an  article 
on  the  subject  appears  outside  of  the 
medical  press,  which  only  physicians 
read,  such  is  generally  the  point  of 
view.  Whenever  a  literary  man  is 
confronted  with  a  doctor's  bill,  rail- 
road corporations  and  trust  magnates 
dwindle  into  pygmies  beside  the  med- 
ical "plunderbund,"  and  the  editor 
or  writer  finds  solace  only  in  giving  the 
doctor  wide  and  scathing  publicity. 
But  it  is  a  long  search  to  find,  in  the 
protests  against  medical  greed  actual 
figures  on  which  the  man  without  a 
grievance  may  base  his  judgment. 

It  is  a  commonplace  thing  to  hear 
men  speak  of  the  exorbitant  fees  of 
to-day  as  a  new  development  in  our 
civilization — but  our  fathers  and  our 
grandfathers  and  their  grandfathers 
engaged  in  the  same  criticism.  In  a 
curious  examination  of  the  first  col- 
lection of  the  laws  of  the  Virginia 
Colony,  I  remember  finding  a  statute 
aimed  at  "divers  avaricious  and  grip- 
ing practitioners  in  Physick  and  Sur- 
gery,' a  statute  which  permitted  the 
patient  to  have  his  doctor  arrested  if 
he  thought  his  bill  too  large.  And 
this  rebellious  attitude  is  extended 
also  to  other  bills  in  relation  to  sick- 
ness— the  charges  of  the  druggist,  of 
the  trained  nurse,  and  of  the  under- 
taker— ^but  the  doctor  is  regarded  as 
the  archpirate. 


It  is  a  strange  fact  that  although 
life  and  good  health  are  priceless  pos- 
sessions, we  begrudge  all  that  it  costs 
us  to  preserve  them.  The  probable 
reason  is  that  such  payments  seem 
a  dead  loss;  there  is  nothing  to  show 
for  the  expenditure.  Another  cur- 
ious fact  is  that  the  size  of  the  fee 
has  little  to  do  with  the  outcry.  The 
Arkansas  farmer,  whose  doctor 
charges  $i  a  visit  for  a  five-mile  trip 
over  a  rough  road,  howls  as  loudly 
as  the  New  York  business  man  who 
yields  up  $io  for  a  visit  that  he  him- 
self made  to  the  physician's  office. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
day  will  ever  come  when  patient  and 
doctor  will  be  agreed  on  the  subject 
of  fees.  Their  points  of  view  are 
too  widely  different.  The  physician,, 
it  is  true,  refuses  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  a  business  man  or 
a  lawyer,  and  insists  that  he  is  a  pub- 
lic servant;  but  he  looks  at  his  in- 
come as  a  whole,  not  on  any  partic- 
ular fee.  He  compares  the  number 
of  his  working  hours  and  his  respon- 
sibilities with  those  of  men  of  equal 
standing  in  other  lines;  and  then  he 
contrasts  his  income  with  theirs.  And 
what  is  his  conclusion? 

"One  thing  I  am  sure  of,'  said  one 
of  the  most  skilful  and  most  con- 
scientious surgeons  I  ever  knew — a 
man  who  has  unquestionably  drag- 
ged scores  and  scores  back  from 
the  borderland  of  death — "is  that 
physicians  are  the  poorest  paid  of  all 
the  professions  when  you  consider 
the  kind  of  service  they  render.  A 
doctor's   bill   is   the   last   to  be   paid,. 
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and  they  seldom  do  it  with  gracious- 
ness." 

This  veiw  is  practically  universal 
among  medical  men — specialists,  city 
doctors,  country  practitioners,  and 
all.  It  is  simply  a  case  where  the 
men  who  pay  the  bills  think  one  way, 
and  the  men  on  the  job  think  another 
way.  The  patient  divides  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  he  pays  by  the  hours 
of  service  he  individually  has  receiv- 
ed; the  doctor  divides  his  receipts 
for  the  day  by  the  hours  of  medical 
service  he  has  actually  given. 

The  doctor  makes  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  bases  his  charges  partly 
on  the  service  rendered  and  partly 
on  the  patient's  ability  to  pay.  The 
well-to-do  classes  resent  this  as  an 
injustice;  the  poorer  classes  ignore 
it  and  complain  equally  loud  the 
doctor  still  insists  that  the  burden  of 
his  ministry  to  the  suffering  poor 
should  be  shared  by  the  well-to-do. 
If  he  were  to  be  paid  for  all — or  most 
— of  the  professional  visits  he  makes, 
he  could  afford  to  cut  his  prices  in 
two ;  but  the  ethics  of  his  calling  de- 
mand that  he  respond  to  every  ring 
of  his  bell,  however  hopeless  the  pros- 
pect of  compensation.  The  reputable 
physician  who  would  demand  finan- 
cial references  before  putting  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  is  as  rare  as  the 
steamboat  captain  who  deserts  his 
passengers  when  the  ship  strikes — 
and  shares  the  same  odium.  He 
would  be  forced  out  of  the  ranks  of 
any  reputable  medical  society  in 
America.  That  he  should  not  patent 
nor  conceal  any  new  formula  whose 
merits  he  discovers ;  that  he  should 
give  to  his  profession  the  rights  to 
all  instruments  he  may  invent,  or  im- 
prove ;  that  he  should  leave  his  family 
or  his  bed  at  any  hour  at  the  call  of 
any  man;  that  he  should  risk  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  children  when- 
ever an  epidemic  breaks  out — all  this 
and  more  is  accepted  by  the  public  as  a 
matter  of  course.  His  is  a  thankless 
task,  for  the  doctor  has  no  press 
agent.  The  only  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  realizes  the  extent  of 
his  public  service  and  the  smallness 
of  his  recompense  is  the  doctor's 
wife. 


I  recall  a  certain  medical  student 
who  in  his  senior  year  took  charge 
of  an  obstetrical  case  "for  practice." 
The  patient  was  a  poor  Negro  wo- 
man living  in  a  tumble-down  shanty 
on  a  disreputable  street.  The  student 
careful  to  secure  from  his  professor 
a  promise  that  he  would  respond  to 
his  aid  when  needed.  One  night  the 
call  came  unexpectedly  and  the  stu- 
dent rushed  for  the  telephone.  The  pro- 
fessor's wife  answered  that  the  doctor 
was  out  of  the  city.  Beads  of  per- 
spiration burst  out  on  J;he  young 
man's  brow  and  he  worked  his  think- 
ing apparatus  quickly  and  hard.  He 
could  recall  but  one  other,  and  for 
him  he  called  with  the  haste  of  a 
man  turning  in  a  fire  alarm.  To  his 
great  joy  the  second  doctor  an- 
swered— but  said  that  his  wafe  had 
that  hour  returned  from  an  absence 
of  several  weeks  and  would  leave 
again  the  following  morning.  But 
when  the  student  explained  the  situ- 
ation, the  doctor  left  his  fireside  and 
sat  with  the  student  in  that  poor  wo- 
man's hovel  until  nearly  daylight  the 
following  morning.  But  he  did  not 
do  it  "for  practice!" 

And  if  a  physician  be  called  from 
the  bedside  of  a  patient  whom  he  has 
perhaps  visited  for  weeks  without 
the  prospect  of  a  single  dollar,  to  at- 
tend a  millionaire  with  an  aching^ 
stomach,  he  regards  it  as  only  the 
capitalist's  duty  to  society  that  his 
check  should  balance  the  ])oor  devil's 
account   also. 

What  are  the  real  facts  about 
medical  incomes  of  to-day?  In  the 
effort  to  reach  an  honest  answer,  we 
must  differentiate  between  the  New 
York  specialist,  the  average  American 
specialist,  the  average  successful  prac- 
titioner, and  the  country  doctor,  at 
least. 

The  New  York  specialist  receives 
the  largest  fees  in  the  country  and 
the  most  of  them,  for  two  reasons. 
Here  are  found  a  few  physicians  of 
exceptional  reputation  and  hitherto 
gravitate  the  country's  w^ealthiest 
patients.  Those  who  have  not  come 
to  New  York  to  live,  come  now  and 
then  for  consultation.  While  figures 
^that  can  be  relied  upon  are  not  easily 
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obtained,  there  are  doubtless  a  num- 
ber of  specialists  on  Manhattan  Is- 
land whose  incomes  run  above  $ioo,- 
ooo  a  year.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
those  who  attend  New  York's  great 
magnates  receive  large  fees  and  that 
their  prestige  attracts  many  other 
wealthy  patients.  These  belong  in  a 
class  to  themselves  and  are  repre- 
sentative neither  of  the  American 
specialist  nor  of  the  average  specialist 
of  New  York  City. 

The  largest  fees,  quite  naturally, 
are  charged  for  surgical  work;  the 
operation  for  appendicitis  is  a  fam- 
iliar example.  The  customary  New 
York  charge  was  brought  out  some 
months  ago  in  the  published  letters 
that  passed  between  the  surgeon  and 
the  mother  of  a  wealthy  patient.  The 
case  was  one  of  gangrenous  appen- 
dicitis, "with  impending  disaster" ; 
the  -surgeon  went  twenty  miles  from 
the  city  to  operate,  and  saved  the 
patient.  He  sent  a  bill  for  $i,o8o;  the 
mother  sent  a  check  for  $600  and  a 
friendly  letter  saying  that  she  had 
found  $500  to  be  the  customary  fee 
in  the  city.  The  surgeon  replied  that 
it  was  pretty  well  known  that  he  never 
undertook  the  responsibilities  of  an 
abdominal  operation  for  less  than 
$1,000,  that  in  some  such  cases  his 
fee  had  been  several  times  that 
amount,  but  that  he  would  submit  the 
correspondence  to  three  other  sur- 
geons. All  of  them  endorsed  the 
charge  as  reasonable  and  one  specific- 
ally stated  that  in  all  abdominal  oper- 
ations he  also  charged  $1,000  or  more. 
These  charges,  it  seems,  are  made  for 
services  to  families  well  able  to  pay. 
Some  patients  doubtless  pay  more; 
most  undoubtedly  pay  less — all  the 
way  down  to  nothing. 

These  figures,  standing  alone,  will 
appear  large  to  some.  Their  proper 
proportion  will  appear  only  when 
they  are  viewed  in  comparison  with 
what  other  professions  receive  for 
an  equal  amount  of  skill,  labor,  and 
responsibility.  The  average  fee  for 
the  hazardous  task  of  opening  the 
abdomen  and  subsequent  attention 
will  look  trivial  when  compared  with 
what  a  corporation  or  criminal  lawyer 
would  charge  in  a  suit  of  equal  grav- 


ity. And  beside  the  $100,000  income 
for  a  year's  work  among  the  wealthy, 
place  the  statement  recently  made  by 
Senator  Depew  with  reference  to 
Senator  Spooner: 

"Had  he  resumed  the  law  when  he  de- 
sired to,  he  would  have  been  employed 
as  counsel  in  nearly  all  the  big  railroad 
reorganizations,  in  some  of  which  legal 
fees  of  $1,000,000  were  paid." 

In  considering  the  average  Ameri- 
can specialist  and  the  average  general 
practitioner,  let  us  take  a  city  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Union,  with  a 
population  between  2oo,ooo  and  300,- 
000.  I  have  before  me  the  figures  re- 
lating to  such  a  city  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  physicians  themselves,  which  is 
a  check  on  accuracy.  Of  the  many 
physicians — and  the  proportion  of 
men  with  far-reaching  reputations  is 
usually  large — about  20  per  cent,  do 
the  bulk  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice. 

Of  the  surgeons,  there  are  about  a 
dozen  whom  their  colleagues  call 
''successful."  In  round  numbers, 
their  yearly  incomes  are  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

1  makes  from  $18,000  to  $20,000 

1  makes  from     15,000  to     1;6,000 

6  make     from     10,000  to     12,000 

4  make  from       5,000  to       6,000 

Among  those  whose  annual  in- 
comes are  less  than  $5,000,  are  the 
dozens  of  surgeons  who  have  never 
risen  above  mediocrity  and  the 
younger  men  whose  reputations  are 
yet  to  be  made. 

So  much  for  the  yearly  incomes  of 
the  surgeons.  What  about  individual 
fees?  I  happen  to  know  the  most 
important  facts  so  far  as  three  of  the 
leading  surgeons  are  concerned.  Dr. 
A.  is  a  specialist  in  operations  within 
the  abdominal  cavity — next  to  brain 
surgery  the  most  perilious  of  all.  His 
standing  in  the  profession  is  such  that 
every  medical  society  is  glad  to  have 
him  as  a  member.  He  is  also  a  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  an  important  col- 
lege. He  is  therefore  entitled  to  re- 
ceive as  much  as,  or  more  than,  any 
surgeon  in  his  city.  This  specialist 
has  never  received  a  fee  larger  than 
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$i,ooo,  and  that  amount  has  been  paid 
him  but  a  few  times.  A  number  of 
times  he  has  received  $400  and  $500, 
but  the  majority  of  his  fees  range 
around  $200.  To  the  laity,  the  aver- 
age of  these  fees  looks  like  "easy 
money,"  but  the  actual  operation  is 
the  smallest  part  of  the  surgeon's 
work,  as  the  following  typical  case 
will  show : 

The  operation  is  to  take  place  at 
eleven  o'clock.  There  have  been  at 
least  three  careful  examinations  of 
the  patient  beforehand,  one  of  which 
included  microscopic  for  chemical 
work.  No  less  than  two  assistant 
physicians  are  required — one  to  give 
the  anseethetic,  another  to  pick  up 
blood  vessels  as  soon  as  severed,  to 
avoid  hemorrhage.  The  preparation 
of  doctors,  patient,  instruments,  and 
bandages  has  consumed  most  of  the 
forenoon.  The  patient  is  back  in  bed 
within  an  hour,  but  the  surgeon  ling- 
ers until  consciousness  is  fully  restor- 
ed. He  sees  the  patient  again  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  probably  again 
at  bedtime.  He  counts  himself 
fortunate  if  he  gets  no  telephone  call 
at  midnight  and  if  he  escapes  a  hur- 
ried call  before  daylight  to  check 
hemorrhage  or  allay  pain.  This  aver- 
age patient  will  require  regular  atten- 
tion for  two  weeks.  Such  intangible 
cares  as  nervous  strain,  weight  of 
responsibility,  liability  for  mishaps, 
and  loss  of  prestige  through  unavoid- 
able failure  cannot  be  reduced  to  fig- 
ures. And  if  this  average  patient 
were  rich — unfortunately,  he  is  not — 
the  surgeon  would  not  feel  overpaid 
if  a  grateful  family  should  send  him 
a  check  for  $500  or  even  $1,000.  The 
patient's  earning  power,  perhaps  his 
life,  has  been  saved. 

There  is  another  fact  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Dr.  A.'s  average  fee 
is  about  $200  for  these  operations — 
not  his  average  for  each  operation 
performed.  I  have  seen  this  surgeon 
operate  in  at  least  a  dozen  cases,  each 
requiring  as  much  attention  as  the 
case  above,  from  whom  he  could  not 
possibly  have  expected  to  receive 
enough  to  pay  for  the  ether  used  dur- 
ing the  operation.  Yet  his  technique 
was  as  thorough  and  his  attention  as 
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conscientious     as     any  patient  could 
have  required. 

Dr.  B.  ranks  equally  with  Dr.  A. 
in  almost  every  respect.  His  largest 
fee,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  $600; 
it  was  for  an  abdominal  operation 
when  the  patient's  life  was  at  stake. 
His  smallest  fee  has  been  nothing — 
many  times.  I  called  him  once  to 
come  in  haste  to  a  laboring  man 
whose  ankle  had  been  badly  crushed ; 
it  was  a  protracted  case  and  upon 
the  surgeon's  skill  depended  the  man's 
ability  to  support  his  fafnily.  The 
charge  for  all  services  was  $25. 

Dr.  C.  is  an  older  surgeon,  and 
there  is  none  in  his  city  who  out- 
ranks him.  Before  me  lies  the  record 
of  his  first  100  operations  for  appen- 
dicitis, read  to  a  small  group  of  sur- 
geons the  evening  afer  the  last  oper- 
ation. Every  man  in  the  room  sat 
straight  up  when  he  began  to  read  it, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  his  opera- 
tions had  been  the  most  desperate  of 
all.  ''Forlorn  hopes,''  upon  which 
other  surgeons  refused  to  operate 
sent  for  Dr.  C.  If  there  appeared  one 
chance  in  ten  to  save  life,  the  sur- 
geon took  reputation  in  his  teeth  and 
went  in.  His  colleagues  accused  him 
of  occasionally  operating  after  death! 
His  remarkable  success  with  these 
cases  does  not  concern  this  article  so 
much  as  his  compensation.  For  no 
operation  out  of  the  hundred  did  he 
receive  more  than  $1,000;  the  average 
was  $100. 

In  this  representative  ctiy  are  eight 
''successful"  specialists  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  Their 
annual  incomes  are  about  as  follows: 

2  make  from  $12,000  to  $15,000 

3  make  from     10,000   to     12,000 
3  make  from       3,000  to       6,000 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are 
probably  not  more  than  two  or  three 
specialists  in  other  lines  who  receive 
as  much  as  $10,000. 

Of  the  general  practitioners,  there 
are  probably  fifteen  in  the  upper  ranks 
— men  of  excellent  reputations,  prom- 
inent in  medical  societies,  most  of 
them  professors  in  medical  colleges.. 
A  fair  estimate  of  their  yearly  in- 
comes is  the  following: 
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3  or  4  range    above    $10,000  a  year 

4  or  5  range  from  $8,000  to  $10,000 
6  or  8  range  from  $4,000  to  $8,000 
General  average  of  the  fifteen:  $8,000. 

What  do  they  .do  to  earn  it?  They 
are  in  their  carriages  so  constantly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  office 
hours,  rarely  possible  to  leave  the 
city  for  a  few  days,  and  impossible  to 
take  a  vacation  without  serious  loss. 
To  gain  an  income  of  this  size,  they 
do  much  more  than  ordinary  day-and- 
night  medical  work.  I^Iost  of  them 
are  also  insurance  examiners  and 
physicians  to  institutions ;  many  of 
them  lecture  to  students  more  hours 
than    the    average    college   professor. 

With  regard  to  fees,  I.  systematized 
the  accounts  of  one  of  these  general 
practitioners  and  kept  his  books  for 
two  years.  His  practice  is  large  and 
wealthy,  and  his  standing  is  such  that 
when  he  rises  in  a  medical  society  to 
discuss  a  case,  all  others  sit  down. 
His  scale  of  prices,  which  rarely  var- 
ied, was  fixed  in  this  way :  Day  visits, 
$2  or  $3 ;  night  visits,  $5 ;  office  con- 
sultation, $1  or  $2;  consultation  with 
other  physicians  in  serious  cases,  $5 
or  $10;  special  examinations,  $5  to 
$25.  His  bills  were  rendered  all  the 
way  from  three  months  to  a  year  af- 
ter the  service,  according  to  the 
patient's  circumstances.  The  only  in- 
stances I  can  recall  when  payment 
was  insisted  upon  were  cases  where 
well-to-do  patients  were  in  flagrant 
default.  At  the  end  of  every  month, 
the  number  of  calls  I  was  instructed 
not  to  transfer  to  the  ledger  was  sur- 
prisingly large;  they  were  profit  and 
loss.  Medical  service  to  students  and 
to  institutions  was  not  recorded,  even 
on  his  daily  memorandum.  "At  least 
half  of  our  work  is  never  paid  for,'* 
he  said  one  day  " — except  in  thanks 
or  the  reverse." 

Yet  this  man,  like  most  of  his  col- 
leagues through  the  country,  is 
stamped  as  a  Shylock  by  the  easy 
writer  who  feels  the  sting  of  a  recent 
bill  for  medical  attention. 

All  these  whose  incomes  are  given 
fall  within  the  20  per  cent,  doing  the 
bulk  of  the  business.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 80  per  cent.,  one  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  judge  says  that  the  young 


doctor  probably  makes  from  $500  to 
$1,000  a  year  during  his  first  five 
years  of  practice.  After  his  business 
is  established,  his  average  should  be 
aboiit  $1,800,  gross.  Another  places 
the  average  income  for  the  entire 
country  at  $1,000;  he  thinks  80  per 
cent,  collect  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

The  income  of  the  doctor  in  the 
small  town,  if  his  practice  be  estab- 
lished, will  range  from  $750  to  $1,250 
a  year.  A  western  physician  made  the 
statement  last  year  that  careful  in- 
quiry made  by  him  in  nine  different 
states  had  shown  that  the  charges  of 
physicians  had  not  increased  one  cent 
in  twenty-five  years,  though  the  in- 
comes of  the  people  had  more  than 
doubled.  The  schedule  for  four  states 
was  about  as  follows:  Day  visits  in 
town,  $1  ;  office  consultation,  50 
cents;  country  visits,  50  cents  a  mile, 
charged  one  way  only;  obstetrical 
attendance,  $10.  In  five  states,  the 
charges  for  visits  and  office  consulta- 
tion were  twice  as  much. 

These  figures  are  offered  by  way 
of  protest  against  careless  statements 
— growing  out  of  exceptional  experi- 
ences— that  reflect  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  large,  a  profession  that 
does  more  practical  relief  work,  w^ith- 
out  credit,  than  any  other  class  of 
men.  For  the  figures  seem  to  show 
that— 

(i)  A  very  few  physicians  of  pre- 
eminence have  large  incomes,  but 
smaller  than  men  pre-eminent  in  other 
lines. 

(2)  Something  like  20  per  cent, 
of  the  physicians  in  the  larger  cities 
have  handsome  incomes,  in  return  for 
expert  work  and  much  of  it. 

(3)  Eighty  per  cent,  of  city  physi- 
cians and  most  of  the  country  doctors 
make  little  more  than  a  decent  living 
— many  not  even  that. 

(4)  The  average  of  fees  charged 
in  city  and  in  country  is  no  larger 
than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

(5)  The  code  of  medical  ethics 
(established  by  physicians  them- 
selves) is  such  that  no  class  of  the 
American  people  need  suffer  for 
medical  attention  because  of  inability 
to  pay. 

Is  the  doctor  a   Shylock? 


William  The  Goat 


BY    F.    WALWOKTH    BROWN    IN    AINSLEE  S 

The  obliging  man  very  often  suffers  himself  through  his  good-natu:e  toward  others.    This  is  a 
story  of  one  such. 


I  didn't  want  him.  I  had  no  use  for 
him.  I  didn't  like  him,  and  yet  I 
meekly  permitted  them  to  crowd  him 
into  my  hands.  He  belonged  to  my 
nephew,  Bobbie,  whose  parents  lived 
in  a  flat  during  the  Winter,  and  real- 
ly couldn't  take  him  with  them.  I 
understood  that.  A  city  flat  is  no 
place  for  a  goat.  A  goat  needs  at- 
mosphere, and  a  lot  of  it.  Lacking 
it,  he  quickly  makes  his  presence 
smelt. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  argued — mild- 
ly— that  a  five-room  cottage  in  the 
country  was  no  place  for  him,  either. 

"But  you  can  keep  him  in  the  shed, 
Robert,"  said  Nan;  ''and  Bobbie's  so 
fond  of  him." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  bother  with  the 
beast,"  said  I. 

"He's  not  a  bit  of  bother,"  cried  my 
sister.  "You  can  just  turn  him  loose, 
you  know,  and  he'll  pick  up  his  own 
living." 

"What'll  he  pick,  when  there's  two 
feet  of  snow  on  the  ground?"  I  asked 
witheringly. 

"James  will  pay  you  for  his  feed," 
she  answered,  as  though  I  had  insulted 
her. 

"That's  it  exactly,"  said  I.  "That's 
where  the  bother  comes  in." 

"Oh,  well,'  she  returned,  "if  you 
don't  want  to  be  accommodating,  Rob- 
ert  " 

"Oh,  send  him  over.  Nan,"  I  said. 
"I  was  just  talking.  I'll  take  him,  and 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me!" 

William  and  I  got  along  very  well 
for  a  time.  I  locked  him  up  in  the  shed 
at  night,  and  in  the  morning  led  him 
to  a  gap  in  my  fence,  shoved  him 
through  by  main  strength,  and  fast- 
ened a  board  over  the  opening.  At 
this  period  I  cherished  the  delusion 
that  he  could  not  jump  that  fence.  The 
adjoining  house  was  unoccupied,  and 
William  browsed  on  the  succulent 
buds  of  the  fruit  trees  all  day,  and 
waxed  fat. 


At  evening  I  enticed  him  to  me  with 
some  caprine  delicacy,  secured  him  by 
one  ear,  and  led  him  to  the  shed. 
It  was  a  beautiful  arrangement,  which 
I  hoped  would  last.  I  saved  my  o\\  n 
fruit  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  did 
not  injure  my  neighbor,  since  there 
was  no  neighbor  there  to  be  injured. 

In  time  William  came  to  understand 
the  routine  of  the  day,  and  even 
trotted  of  his  own  accord  to  the  gap 
in  the  fence,  and  returned  at  my  bid- 
ding in  the  evening.  I  judged  him  a 
model  goat.  Belligerency  was  farth- 
est from  his  thought.  Not  once  did 
he  offer  to  attack  me,  though  his 
horns  were  long  and  flourishing, 
and,  if  at  times  of  a  chilly  morning 
he  stood  on  his  forelegs  and  kicked 
at  me  with  his  hind  ones,  I  recognized 
this  as  merely  an  evidence  of  goatine 
spirits,  and  was  glad  he  felt  so  well. 

To  be  honest,  I  came  to  be  rather 
fond  of  him  as  he  upset,  one  after  an- 
other, my  preconceived  ideas  regard- 
ing goats.  He  was  most  dainty  about 
his  food,  his  presence  was  not  intoler- 
ably oflfensive — in  the  open  air — and 
he  seemed  never  to  have  been  taught 
the  gracious  art  of  butting.  I  found 
it  rather  interesting  and  amusing  than 
otherwise  to  watch  him  rise  upon  his 
hindlegs,  and  poising  delicately  in  air, 
strip  off  the  buds  and  bark  from  the 
trees    in    the    neighboring    yard. 

But  all  things  change.  Mutability 
is  the  bane  of  earth.  It  could  not  last. 
I  might  have  known  it.  The 
shock  came  in  the  shape  of  a  moving- 
van,  which  backed  up  before  the  next 
door,  and  began  disgorging  a  cataract 
of  furniture. 

Now  be  it  known  that  I  am  a  bache- 
lor, living  alone  with  my  books  and 
my  garden.  I  am  no  misanthrope,  but 
merely  a  lover  of  solitude,  which,  be- 
lieve me,  is  too  little  cultivated.  Neigh- 
bors I  had  already  experienced,  and, 
all  things  considered,  I  much  pre- 
ferred a  vacant  house  next  door. 

Imagine   my   disgust,   therefore,   at 
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the  advent  of  the  moving-van,  and, 
later,  at  the  appearance  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  benevolent  habit,  whom 
I  took  to  be  a  retired  clergyman,  and 
a  young  woman  of  energetic  aspect 
and  athletic  build,  who  hustled  the 
said  elderly  gentleman  into  the  house, 
and  apparently  locked  him  in.  I  de- 
tected at  once  that  this  young  woman 
would  prove  both  strong-minded  and 
executively  efficient.  The  old  gen- 
tleman obeyed  her  with  an  obvious 
desire  to  please. 

In  considering  these-additions  to  my 
cosmos,  I  forgot  William,  which  was 
unfortunate.  It  is  a  safe  rule  never 
to  forget  a  goat.  I  was  presently 
aroused  from  my  forebodings  by  a 
scalp-wrinkling  shriek  from  the  neigh- 
boring yard,  and,  looking  up,  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  athletic  young 
woman  scrambling  to  her  feet,  and 
William  backing  off  for  a  second  at- 
tack. Even  as  I  looked,  he  lowered 
his   head   and   charged. 

What  followed  was  most  distres- 
sing. He  caught  her  half-up  and  un- 
prepared ;  a  second  shriek  assaulted 
my  horrified  ears,  and  the  girl  sprawl- 
ed on  her  face  in  the  grass.  In  a 
moment  I  was  out  of  the  house,  over 
the  fence,  and  had  secured  the  brute 
by  an  ear. 

The  girl  rose,  and  with  one  hand  on 
her  hip  surveyed  me  struggling  with 
the  insane  William.  Perhaps  he  did- 
n't like  women,  or  perhaps  he  object- 
ed to  trespassers  on  what  he  consider- 
ed his  private  domain.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  making  frantic  efforts  to  break 
away  and  resume  the  war. 

"Is  that  your  goat?"  asked  the 
girl  severely. 

"No,"  I  said ;  and  would  have  ex- 
plained, but  she  cut  me  off. 

"Well,  will  you  please  take  him 
away  for  me?"  she  said,  with  un- 
smiling dignity,  and  proceeded  to  the 
house  with  her  hand  still  on  her  hip, 
and  I  though  a  slight  limp  in  her 
walk. 

I  conducted  William  to  the  gap  in 
the  fence,  shoved  him  harshly  through, 
and  followed  him  myself.  I  was  over- 
whelmed. I  fixed  the  board  in  its 
place,  and  with  bowed  head  started 
for  the  house.     How  could  I  explain? 


Had  he  been  my  own  I  would  willing- 
ly have  sacrificed  him  as  a  peace-of- 
fering, but  I  held  him,  so  to  speak, 
on  trust. 

I  was  within  ten  feet  of  my  door 
when  the  avalanche  hit  me.  It  took 
me  in  the  bend  of  the  knees,  and  hurl- 
ed me  headlong.  So  far  as  its  effects 
on  my  mind  were  concerned,  it  par- 
took of  the  character  of  the  judgment 
day,  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  an  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  It  was  as  un- 
heralded as  an  earthquake,  as  irresis- 
tible as  a  ten-inch  shell,  as  incom- 
prehensible as  the  binomial  theorem. 

As  I  struggled  to  collect  my  scat- 
tered members  and  rise  to  f^ce  this 
cataclysm,  a  peal  of  uncontrolled 
laughter  smote  my  ears,  and  like  a 
flash  I  realized  that  the  author  of  my 
ruin  was  William,  and  that  it  seemed 
funny  to  the  athletic  young  woman. 

Instantly  I  burned  with  anger.  I 
assumed  a  sternly  dignified  mien.  My 
feet  were  under  me  and  my  finger 
tips  just  leaving  the  ground  as  I  rais- 
ed myself,  intending  to  silence  this 
untimely  amusement  by  my  lordly 
scorn,  when  William  arrived  once 
more. 

Why  dwell  upon  the  scene?  Again 
I  spread-eagled  over  the  lawn,  and 
again  the  peal  of  joyous  laughter 
seared  my  ears.  It  was  almost  more 
than  blood  could  stand.  I  got  up 
with  speed,  and,  as  William  drove 
past  .in  this  third  assault  upon  the 
bulwarks  of  my  dignity,  I  neatly 
seized  him  by  an  ear  and  made  him 
prisoner.  Swiftly  I  hustled  him  to 
the  shed,  shoved  him  violently  with- 
in, and,  closing  the  door,  sought  de- 
fuge  in  the  house. 

I  did  not  glance  toward  the  neigh- 
boring yard.  I  would  have  no  deal- 
ings with  such  Philistines.  It  seemed 
to  me  positively  uncivilized  to  laugh 
at  a  fellow^  creature  being  battered  to 
a  pulp.  The  down-thumbing  Romans 
in  the  circus  seemed  humane  and  com- 
passionate beside  this  athletic 
daughter  of  a  superannuated  minis- 
ter. 

I  flung  myself  down  in  my  fav- 
orite chair,  and  instantly  was  aware 
that  I  must  be  careful  how'  I  flung 
myself.     That  was  where  the  second 
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ten-inch  shell  had  landed.  The  fact 
added  to  my  resentment.  Fiercely  I 
reviewed  the  situation.  Had  I  laugh- 
ed when  she  was  the  buttee  and  I  the 
spectator?  Certainly  not..  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  been  horrified,  and  had 
rushed  to  the  rescue. 

Unquestionably  they  were  Philis- 
tines of  a  peculiarly  barbarous  brand. 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
I  would  ignore  their  presence.  The 
line-fence  should  be  as  a  mountain 
between  us. 

But  I  was  counting  without  Wil- 
liam. He  languished  in  the  shed  the 
rest  of  that  day  and  the  succeeding 
night,  and  emerged  next  morning  a 
chastened  goat.  Even  his  usually 
perky  tail  drooped,  and  as  I  felt  him 
at  large  in  my  yard,  he  made  no  move 
to  attack  me.  I  know,  for  I  watched 
him. 

I  went  to  my  work,  which  is  the 
construction  of  fiction.  Peace  reign- 
ed till  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  my 
door-bell  rang  violently,  peremptorily, 
imperatively.  I  hastened  into  the  hall 
and  flung  open  the  door,  to  find  the 
young  woman  of  my  aversion.  She 
appeared  distraught.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  probably  my  turn  to 
laugh,  but  I  refrained. 

''Will  you  please  come  over  and 
help  me?"  she  said  hurriedly.  ''That 
goat  is  in  our  yard  again.  He's  eat- 
ing my  handkerchiefs." 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  in  my  best  man- 
ner. I  felt  humiliated.  It  was  really 
unpardonable  to  let  a  beast  like  that 
trespass  a  second  time.  And  at  close 
range  the  girl  appeared  rather  at- 
tractive. 

'T  don't  see  where  he  comes  from," 
said  the  girl,  as  we  hurried  out  of  my 
gate  into  hers. 

It  may  have  been  my  sense  of  guilt, 
but  I  fancied  she  glanced  at  me  in  an 
accusing  sort  of  way  as  she  said  it. 

"He  doesn't  belong  to  me,"  I  be- 
gan  

"It's  really  very  kind  of  you  to  take 
so  much  trouble,"  she  burst  in,  "but 
I'm  afraid  of  him." 

At  that  moment  we  rounded  the 
corner  of  the  house  and  sighted  Wil- 
liam. On  the  green  lawn  in  the  sun 
were   spread   sundry   squares  of   lace 


and  fine  linen.  Why,  I  do  not  know, 
unless  as  a  temptation  to  goats.  In 
the  midst  of  them  stood  William, 
his  eyes  fixed  mildly  on  vacancy,  his 
ears  drooping,  each  of  his  four  feet 
planted  on  a  separate  square,  while 
a  fifth  dangled  from  a  corner  of  his 
mouth. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  girl,  "he's  got  my 
best  one.     Quick !     Stop  him  !" 

I  rushed  to  the  rescue.  William 
awaited  me.  When  I  was  ten  feet 
away  he  suspended  his  chewing,  and 
viewed  me  with  surprise  in  every 
feature.  As  I  reached  for  his  ear,  he 
wheeled  suddenly,  and  was  off  toward 
the  foot  of  the  lot,  the  bit  of  handker- 
chief fluttering  from  his  mouth. 

With  condemnations  on  my  lips,  I 
gave  him  chase..  It  immediately  de- 
veloped that  he  had  twice  my  speed, 
perhaps  four  times  my  wind  and 
surely  eight  times  my  agility.  Cor- 
nered, he  evaded  me  with  a  neatness 
and  despatch  which  was  exasperating 
to  the  point  of  madness. 

In  a  straight-away  chase  he  toyed 
with  me.  I  had  no  more  show  to  over- 
take him  than  I  had  to  catch  a  swal- 
low on  the  wing.  After  five  minutes' 
furious  rushing,  I  halted  for  breath. 
'I'll  catch  that  damned  beast,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "if  I  have  to  shoot  him." 

Next  I  tried  wiles.  Extending  my 
hand,  I  called  him  cajolingly.  Time 
and  again  he  had  come  to  me  under 
those  inducements;  now  he  gave  me 
no  more  attention  than  would  a  cast- 
iron  goat.  He  had  halted,  also,  and 
placidly  resumed  the  consumption  of 
the  handkerchief. 

When  I  reopened  the  campaign  by 
a  quiet  attempt  to  approach  within 
reach  of  him,  he  flung  up  his  stub  tail 
insolently,  and  fled  around  the  house. 
I  followed.  Round  and  round  we 
went  without  result.  Once  more  I 
resorted  to  tricks.  As  he  disappeared 
round  a  corner,  I  turned  and  ran  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  meet  him. 

I  suppose  he  had  played  that  game 
before  with  Bobbie.  He  waited  mid- 
way between  corners  till  I  hove  in 
view,  and  immediately  vanished  with 
a  frivolous  flirt  of  his  hindlegs.  I 
was  becoming  badly  blown.  The  girl 
had   gathered   up   her   handkerchiefs. 
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and  now  approached,  as  I  halted  for 
breath. 

''Really,  it  does't  matter,"  she  said. 
"Let  him  go.  Fm  much  obliged  to 
you.  I  suppose  he'll  go  home  when 
night  comes." 

I  wondered  frantically  if  she  meant 
that  as  a  thrust  at  me. 

''No,"  I  said.  "I'm  going  to  catch 
him,  and  when  I  catch  him  I  think 
I'll  kill  him.  He  isn't  mine,  but  that 
doesn't  matter." 

She  seemed  surprised  at  by  feroc- 
ity. 

"Really,  it  makes  no  difference 
now,"  she  assured  me.  "I've  got  my 
handkerchiefs — what  are  left  of  them 
— and  he  can  stay  in  the  yard  if  he 
wants  to.  Please  don't  bother  him  any 
more." 

But  my  mind  was  fixed.  Have  that 
goat  I  would,  or  perish  miserably  in 
the  attempt.  How,  was  the  only 
question,  and,  as  I  stood  debating 
what  ruse  to  attempt  next,  William 
solved  the  difficulty  himself. 

There  was  a  shed  in  the  yard  with 
a  sloping,  shingle  roof.  Beside  it 
stood  a  barrel  with  a  board  across  the 
top,  William,  tired  of  inaction,  sud- 
denly side-stepped  coquettishly  up  to 
the  barrel,  sprang  lightly  to  the 
board,  passed  thence  to  the  roof,  and 
next  instant  stood  in  all  his  glory 
outlined  against  the  sky,  upon  the 
peak.  I  viewed  him  with  amazement, 
which  immediately  gave  way  to  joy. 

"Now  we'll  get  him,"  I  said.  "Have 
you  a  stepladder?" 

"No,"    she   answered. 

"Would  you  mind  going  over  to 
my  shed  and  getting  mine,"  I  said, 
"while  I  watch  him?  You  can  go 
through  that  gap  in  the  fence  by 
pushing  away  the  board." 

She  was  back  in  a  minute  with  the 
ladder. 

"Now,"  I  directed  her,  "stand  it 
against  the  other  side  of  the  shed  and 
climb  up.  That'll  scare  him  down  on 
this  side,  and  I'll  catch  him.  Take 
something  to  bang  on  the  roof  with." 

She  picked  up  a  bit  of  stick  and 

vanished   with   the   ladder   round   the 

little  building.     I  took  position  close 

'  under  the  eaves,  where  William  could 

not  see  me.    A  terrific  banging  on  the 


far  side  of  the  roof  ensued,  followed 
by  a  rattle  of  shingles  on-  my  side  as 
William  descended.  Then  he  shot 
past  me,  and  I  fell  on  him  like  a  tiger 
before  he  fairly  reached  the  ground. 

,  We  went  down  in  a  heap,  but  I 
had  him,  and  he  knew  it,  and  once  my 
fingers  closed  about  his  ear  he  be- 
came on  the  instant  the  meek  and 
pensive  creature  of  the  preceding 
week. 

"Did  you  get  him?"  came  the  girl's 
voice. 

"Yes,"  I  cried. 

She  descended  and  came  round  to 
me,   lugging  the  stepladder. 

"Aren't  you  hurting  him?"  she  de- 
manded, as  she  noted  my  grip  on  the 
brute's  ear. 

"I  hope  so,"  I  answered,  taking  the 
ladder  in  my  free  hand  and  prepar- 
ing to  depart. 

"What'U  you  do  with  him?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "I'd  like 
to  kill  him.  But  he  belongs  to  my 
nephew,  and  I'm  keeping  him  for  the 
Winter.  I'm  going  to  try  and  think 
up  some  accidental  death  for  him." 

I  departed  with  the  ladder  in  one 
hand  and  the  ear  of  William  in  the 
other. 

"I'm  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  she 
called  after  me. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  I  answered. 
I'll  try  and  keep  him  home  hereafter. 

Again  William  suffered  the  durance 
vile  of  the  shed  for  an  afternoon  and 
a  night,  while  I  sought  a  way  to  al- 
low him  liberty  without  license.  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  a  rope,  and 
next  morning  I  tethered  him  in  my 
back  yard  as  though  he  had  been  a 
cow.  William  took  kindly  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  the  difficulty  seemed 
solved. 

When  the  grocer's  clerk  came 
round  for  orders  that  morning  I 
noticed  that  he  stopped  next  door. 
Now  I  had  no  undue  curiosity  about 
my  new  neighbors.  I  was  content  to 
go  my  way,  and  let  them  go  theirs — 
if  only  William  would  cease  his 
machinations.  But  it  seemed  advis-. 
able,  at  least,  to  know  who  they  were, 
so  when  the  boy  reached  by  door 
I    questioned   him,    and   learned   that 
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the  name  was  Baldwin,  and  that  they 
had  bought  the  place. 

This  put  a  different  face  on  the  mat- 
ter. If  they  were  but  renters,  liable 
to  pick  up  and  move  at  a  month's 
notice,  I  could  afford  to  ignore  them. 
But  if  they  were  owners,  then  were 
we  neighbors  in  perpetuity,  and  in 
the  country  one  'cannot  live  forever 
fifty  feet  from  other  people  and  de- 
cline to  know  them. 

Two  or  three  mornings  later  I 
happened  to  be  in  my  yard  v/hen  the 
girl  came  out.  William  dug  at  the 
grassroots  on  the  extreme  end  of  his 
tether,  and  I  saw  the  girl  smile  re- 
miniscently  at  sight  of  him. 

"Good  morning.  Miss  Baldwin," 
said  I. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Stevens,"  said 
she. 

I  was  taken  aback,  for  I  had  fan- 
cied I  had  the  better  of  her  there. 

"Will  you  tell  me  how  you  know 
my  name?"  I  questioned. 

"I  asked  the  groceryman,"  she 
answered    frankly.      "And   you?" 

"I  asked  him  yours,"  I  confessed, 
and,  cutting  a  bunch  of  my  best 
chrysanthemums,  I  offered  them  to 
her  over  the  fence. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "Father 
isn't  very  well,  and  he  loves  flowers." 

"Not  seriously,  I  hope,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  no;  a  little  cold.  But  Fm 
keeping  him  indoors." 

She  really  was  quite  attractive, 
with  a  frankness  that  was  refreshing. 
I  cannot  stand  affectation  in  man, 
woman,  or  beast.  I  decided  she  might 
make  a  good  neighbor,  after  all,  as 
neighbors   go. 

But  there  was  always  William.  For 
two  weeks  he  grazed  placidly  and  con- 
tentedly on  the  end  of  his  rope.  Noth- 
ing could  be  meeker  or  less  formida- 
ble. In  the  meantime  Miss  Baldwin 
and  I  became  quite  friendly.  I  kept 
her  supplied  with  chrysanthemums, 
and  in  return  she  unconsciously  su- 
plied  me  with  a  heroine  for  the  mas- 
terpiece of  literature.  I  happened  at 
that  moment  to  have  in  hand.  Then 
William,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  one 
more  "butted  in." 

I  had  not  met  the  old  gentleman. 
He  had  been  kept  within  doors  ever 


since  their  arrival.  But  one  morning 
I  was  torn  from  my  work  by  the  most 
heart-rendering  sounds  from  next 
door.  There  were  masculine  shouts 
and  feminine  cries.  I  judged  murder 
was  being  done,  and  I  was  not  far 
wrong. 

Rushing  to  a  window,  I  beheld  a 
shocking  sight.  The  grey-haired  old 
gentleman  was  on  the  ground,  feebly 
endeavoring  to  rise.  Before  him  stood 
the  girl  flourishing  a  broom,  while 
about  them  circled  that  fiend  incar- 
nate, William  the  goat. 

A  yard  of  rope  dangled  from  his 
neck,  and  the  lust  for  blood  was  in 
his  eye.  Examination  later  showed 
that  he  had  tired  of  grass,  and  had 
eaten  enough  of  his  tether  to  free  him- 
self. When  I  arrived  he  was  so  in- 
tent on  finishing  the  old  gentleman 
that  I  secured  him  with  difliculty. 

The  girl's  eyes  shot  fire  as  she  help- 
ed her  father  up.  An  attack  on  her- 
self she  could  overlook,  one  on  me 
she  could  find  amusing,  but  when  it 
came  to  her  father,  the  matter  was 
more  serious,  and  I  respected  her 
emotions.  He  wasn't  much  hurt,  and 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  reverend 
eye  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  me. 

I  stammered  my  best  apol- 
ogies, while  he  protested  that 
it  was  all  right,  and  that 
he  had  even  enjoyed  the  experi- 
ence. But  the  girl's  manner  was  chill- 
ing as  she  urged  him  toward  the 
house.  I  conducted  William  home- 
ward, and  in  my  mortification  could 
have  slaughtered  him  with  rapture. 

Evidently  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  build  him  a  pen,  butt  and  jump 
proof.  I  locked  him  in  the  shed,  and 
at  once  began  making  plans.  That 
same  day  I  planted  posts,  and  stretch- 
ed wire  netting  seven  feet  high  about 
a  space  in  the  back  yard.  The  shed 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  corral,  and, 
as  I  viewed  the  completed  structure 
with  William  inside,  I  took  comfort 
from  the  sight. 

There  would  be  no  grass  within 
the  enclosure  when  Spring  came,  and 
I  should  have  to  feed  the  beast  all 
Winter,  but  at  least  he  was  secure. 
No  more  would  he  attempt  murder  on 
an   inoffensive   old   gentleman.      Yes, 
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and  no  longer  should  I  be  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  appeasing  said 
old  gentleman's  righteously  indig- 
nant daughter.  I  will  be  honest;  per- 
haps that  last  thought  .was  the  heav- 
iest stone  in  the  foundation  of  my 
satisfaction. 

I  went  over  next  morning  humbly 
to  tender  a  bunch  of  my  last  chrys- 
anthemums, and  most  humbly  to  in- 
quire as  to  her  father's  health.  She 
met  me  without  a  smile,  gravely 
thanked  me  for  the  flowers ;  informed 
me  that  her  father  was  very  stifif  and 
sore,  and  that  she  was  ''keeping  him 
in  bed."  I  backed  out  of  the  pres- 
ence with  the  feeling  that  I  had  been 
frost-bitten,  and  the  more  I  thought 
about  it  the  more  my  resentment' 
flourished. 

Alter  all,  it  was  not  my  fault.  Why 
hadn't  she  examined  to  see  if  the 
beast  was  loose  before  she  let  her 
father  venture  forth  ?  And  she  might, 
at  least,  have  given  me  credit  for  a 
timely  rescue,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
butt-proof,  jump-proof  corral.  As  I 
returned  home,  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
grievance  as  well  as  she. 

She  knew  I  didn't  want  to  keep  the 
brute.  It  was  an  act  of  charity  on  my 
part ;  an  act  which  had  cost  me  dear. 
"Really,  you  know,"  I  said  to  myself, 
''there's  no  sense  in  her  being  so  up- 
pish. Anybody'd  think  I  had  set  a 
trap  for  the  old  man." 

I  went  to  my  work  feeling  right- 
eously aggrieved,  and  the  work  went 
very  badly.  My  heroine  in  the  mas- 
terpiece had  an  ugly  streak  that  morn- 
ing, and  I  could  do  nothing  with  her. 
I  was  much  surprised,  for  I  had  al- 
most fallen  in  love  w4th  that  heroine 
considering  her  a  person  of  truly 
beautiful  character.  But  this  morn- 
ing she  showed  her  cloven  foot,  and 
I  left  her  in  disgust,  and  went  for  a 
w^alk  in  the  October  woods. 

It  proved  a  melancholy  diversion. 
Somehow  I  had  lost  touch.  I  was  out 
of  harmony  with  my  world.  There 
was  no  inspiration  to  be  had  from  any 
of  my  accustomed  fountains,  and,  af- 
ter a  tramp,  which  left  me  merely 
tired,  I  gave  it  up  and  came  home. 

This  condition  persisted  for  weeks. 
The  masterpiece  languished,  while  its 


heroine  sulked.  I  fumed  and  swore  to 
no  purpose.  Nothing  I  put  on  paper 
could  by  any  stretch  of  the  critical 
imagination  be  construed  as  litera- 
ture. 

Miss  Baldwin  I  rarely  saw.  When 
we  did  encounter  one  another  we 
spoke  with  elaborate  politeness,  she 
unsmiling  and  I  very  stiff,  after  which 
I  usually  damned  William  with  such 
fluency  as  was  in  me,  and  all  heroines, 
and  my  art,  and  myself. 

And  yet  it  was  William  who  saved 
the  day.  It  took  him  nearly  six  weeks 
to  solve  the  problem  of  escape  from 
that  corral.  But  he  solved  it.  I 
might  have  known  he  would. 

I  was  roused  one  afternoon  by  the 
most  singular  sounds  from  my  neigh- 
bor's back  yard.  I  could  hear  j\Iiss 
Baldwin's  voice  crying  something 
like  :  "Go  it,  William !  One  more  try 
now  !  You'll  make  it.  Go  it !"  Fol- 
lowed a  bursting  bubble  of  laughter 
and  the  clapping  of  hands. 

I  hurried  forth,  arriving  in  time 
to  see  William  outside  the  corral  and 
streaking  it  for  the  Baldwin  lot.  He 
cleared  the  line-fence  with  a  mere 
spurning  touch  of  his  hoofs,  and  then 
Miss  Baldwin  fled  for  the  house  with 
shrieks,  as  he  incontinently  charged 
her. 

Pursuing,  I  caught  him  at  the  steps, 
and  looked  up  at  the  girl,  who  had 
turned  to  view  the  capture.  She  was 
all  a-ripple  with  suppressed  laughter. 

"I'm  sorry  this  has  happened,"  I 
said.  "I  don't  see  how  he  could  have 
gotten  out.  I  must  have  left  the  gate 
unlatched." 

"Oh,  no,  you  didn't,"  she  said.  "He 
got  out  all  by  himself.  It  was  as 
good  as  a  circus." 

"I  thought  I  heard  some  one  en- 
couraging-him,"  I  ventured. 

"He  deserved  it,  too,"  she  answer- 
ed, unabashed.  "Put  him  in  again, 
Mr.  Stevens;  do!  I  want  to  see  if 
he  can  do  it  again." 

Obediently,  I  led  the  reluctant  Wil- 
liam to  the  pen,  and  thrust  him  in. 
Then  I  returned  to  her  side  of  the 
line-fence,  and  together  we  stood  and 
watched  him.  Here  I  felt  a  great  con- 
tentment stealing  over  me.  Far  from 
being  angry,  she  seemed  in  the  best 
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of  humor,  and  singularly  enough  my 
own  resentment,  though  nourished 
hitherto  with  the  utmost  care,  died 
now  without  a  struggle. 

William  meanwhile  sulked  in  a  cor- 
ner, eyeing  us  balefully.  Apparently 
he  was  not  minded  to  perform.  But 
after  a  moment  the  girl  beside  me  sud- 
denly clapped  her  hands  and  cried 
to  him :  "Go  on,  William !  Do  it 
again !" 

At  the  word,  the  animal  kicked  up 
his  heels,  made  a  dashing  circuit  of 
the  pen,  and  proceeded  to  accomplish 
the  impossible.  Against  the  side  of 
the  shed  I  had  stacked  my  lima-bean 
poles  for  the  Winter.  The  upper  ends 
rested  on  the  eaves,  and  the  poles 
stood  at  an  angle  just  short  of  the 
perpendicular.  That  William  could 
use  them  as  a  ladder  to  the  roof  was 
out  of  the  question ;  it  was  against 
nature;  it  defied  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion.    Yet  that  is  what  he  did. 

Backing  off  to  the  farthest  limit 
of  the  corral,  he  went*  at  those  poles 
as  if  to  annihilate  them.  But  in- 
stead of  banging  into  them  head 
down,  as  I  thought  he  intended,  he 
suddenly  reared  and  started  upward. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  route  picked  out. 
First  one  foot,  then  another,  touched 
like  lightning  some  almost  invisible 
step  in  the  ascent ;  a  knot,  a  hole  in 
the  bark,  anything,  and  sometimes 
nothing  it  seemed,  but  all  aiding  him 
in  his  upward  progress,  till  presently 
he  hooked  his  front  feet  over  the 
eaves,  and,  with  a  heave  and  a  scram- 
ble, landed  fairly  on  the  roof.  I 
stood  amazed,  for  the  thing  was  in- 
credible. 

''Isn't  he  wonderful?"  cried  the 
girl  delightedly.  "Watch  him  now. 
This  is  the  best  part." 

I  still  could  not  see  how  he  was  to 
escape  from  the  open,  for  the  fence 
was  some  three  feet  from  the  shed. 
But  I  did  not  know  him.  Without 
even  stopping     for     breath,   William 


passed  over  the  peak  of  the  roof  and 
descended  on  the  other  side,  at  a 
point  directly  opposite  one  of  the  posts 
of  the  corral.  Said  post  was  six  in- 
ches in  diameter. 

Gathering  his  feet  beneath  him, 
William  lightly  passed  the  interven- 
ing space,  landed  squarely  on  the  top 
of  the  post,  swayed  precariously  for 
an  instant,  and  stood  upright  and  de-  . 
fiant  on  that  incredible  pedestal. 
Thence  it  was  an  easy  leap  to  the 
ground  without. 

We  cheered  him  together. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'll  have  to  move 
those  poles." 

"Oh,  don't,"  she  cried.  "He  sure- 
ly deserves  his  freedom." 

I  viewed  her  with  some  astonish- 
ment.    "But  your  father?"  I  said. 

"Dad  says  he  hates  to  see  him  shut 
up,"  she  replied.  "And  he's  safe 
enough,  if  you  don't  let  him  get  be- 
hind you." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  I.  "I'll 
let  him  run." 

"I'm  afraid  we've  been  very  un- 
neighborly,  Mr.  Stevens,"  she  said, 
after  a  slight  pause.  "But  I've  been 
so  busy  getting  settled.  Won't  you 
come  in  to  tea  this  evening?"  j 

When  I  came  home  I  went  down" 
cellar,  selected  the  finest  apple  I 
could  find  in  my  barrel,  took  it  out- 
doors, and  fed  it  to  William.  I 
thought  he  had  it  coming  to  him. 

It  was  June  before  I  got  rid  of  him. 
I  parted  from  him  without  regret.  But 
when  Nan  asked  for  the  feed-bill,  I 
told  here,  no,  there  was  none. 

"You  see,"  I  said,  "I  was  at  odds 
with  my  heroine,  and  William  had  a 
hand  in  smoothing  things  out.  Now 
they're  going  to  get  married  and  live 
happily  ever  after,  and  under  those 
circumstances  I  really  can't  charge 
anything  for-  William's  board.  But 
don't  ask  me  to  take  him  again.  Nan, 
because  I  think  I'll  refuse." 


Building  a  Lighthouse 

BY    W.    G.    FITZGERALD    IN    THE    TECHNICAL    WORLD 

Diffioultie^  and  dangers  met  by  the  men  engaged  in  this  work  for  the  protection  of  the  world's 
shipping. 


Few  tasks  our  engineers  liave  to  un- 
dertalce  are  more  difficult  than  the 
construction  of  what  Kipling  calls 
"The  coastwise  lights" — especially  if 
they  be  off-shore  and  not  on  the  main- 
land cliffs.  Yet  how  well  worthy  the 
years  of  patient  toil  and  heroic  strife 
with  wind  and  wave  the  structure 
seems  when  the  beams  of  its  lantern 
sweep  the  wild  seas  for  the  salvation 
of  ships,  freighted  with  human  souls ! 

As  to  cost  of  construction,  while 
a  shore  station  may  be  built  for  any 
sum  between  $40,000  and  $60,000,  an 
oft'-shore  light  may  cost  as  high  as 
$400,000  before  it  has  finally  con- 
quered the  fierce  elements  and  is  ready 
to  send  seaward  its  triumphant  beams 
of  perhaps  90,000  candle-power. 

The  cause  of  this  enormous  expense 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Take  for  example 
Captain  Alexander's  famous  stone 
tower  on  Minot's  Ledge  Rock  just 
outside  Boston  Harbor.  It  cost  our 
Government  over  $310,000  and  five 
long  years  of  constant  battle  with  the 
sea  before  it  rose,  as  Longfellow 
said,  "like  a  huge  stone  cannon,  mouth 
upward." 

Men  told  Captain  Alexander  that  he 
was  attempting  the  impossible.  The 
rock  was  completely  submerged  at 
high  tide.  So  slippery  with  sea  weed 
was  it  that  a  man  could  not  walk  up- 
right upon  it;  and  it  was  only  bare 
for  three  hours  a  day.  And  yet  on 
this  precarious  perch  Alexander  con- 
tracted to  rear  a  granite  tower  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  high ! 

His  men  began  by  scraping  away 
the  treacherous  weeds ;  falling  face 
downwards  and  clutching  one  another 
as  the  majestic  rollers  came  up  and 
swept  over  the  rock.  Often  enough 
no  boat  could  come  out  for  them 
through  the  surf.  At  such  times  they 
had  to  plunge  into  a  boiling  sea  and 
be  dragged  on  board  by  a  rope. 

Months  passed  away  in  this  peril- 
ous, heart-breaking  work,  yet  saw  but 


four  holes  drilled  in  the  rock.  The 
following  year  an  iron  platform  was 
built,  but  a  sailing  vessel  was  driven 
against  it,  and  in  a  second  the  patient 
labor  of  two  long  seasons  was  destroy- 
ed. Altogether  it  was  five  years  be- 
fore the  six  lower  courses  of  stone, 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  were  securely 
built.  The  masons  worked  with  life- 
boats about  their  waists  and  their 
tools  tide  to  their  hands. 

It  was  just  the  same  with  the 
famous  Eddystone  Light,  off  Ply- 
mouth. Its  builder,  Winstanley,  was 
four  years  trying  to  drill  the  rock  for 
the  binding  rods ;  and  after  all  that 
his  lighthouse  was  swept  away  in  a 
furious  storm,  and  its  crew  were 
never  seen  again.  The  second  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse,  too,  was  burned 
one  stormy  night  and  the  keepers 
again  killed — this  time  by  a  shower 
of  molten  lead  from  the  lantern  on 
high. 

Another  very  interesting  lighthouse 
from  the  constructor's  point  of  view, 
is  the  well  known  Spectacle  Reef 
tower  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Huron. 
A  marvel  of  human  enterprise  is  this. 
The  light  is  perched  on  a  lonely  rock 
ten  feet  under  water,  and  some  nine 
miles  out.  As  usual  in  these  cases,  it 
was  the  reef's  terribly  destruction  re- 
cord in  shipping  circles  that  forced 
its  conquest. 

Work  has  begun  inside  an  area  en- 
closed by  wooden  walls  sunk  to  the 
lake  floor.  Then  a  kind  of  bottomless 
barrel  was  lowered  over  the  tower's 
site.  This  barrel  was  next  filled  with 
concrete  by  mason-divers.  Haste  with 
the  work  was  positively  vital,  because 
of  the  dreaded  ice  pack,  which  this 
lighthouse  was  to  withstand,  besides 
the  terrific  lake  storms.  Thus  the  men 
were  often  at  work  at  three  in  the 
morning  and  their  day's  labor  would 
often  total  twenty  hours.  Altogether 
from  first  to  last  the  Spectacle  Reef 
Lighthouse  cost  $380,000 ;  and  its  very 
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first  season  saw  it  undergo  a  very  ex- 
haustive test,  for  it  was  assailed  by 
roaring,  grinding  ice-masses,  that 
piled  themselves  up  threateningly 
about  its  base  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet. 

On  an  isolated  rock  eighty  feet  high 
off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  towers  the 
Tillamook  Light,  dominating  a  wil- 
derness of  turbulent  sea.  Its  first 
prospector  was  drowned ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor had  first  of  all  to  conquer  and 
drive  the  sea-lions  from  their  old 
stronghold  before  he  could  even  look 
about  him.  Here  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  use  the  breeches  buoy 
for  landing  the  workmen  and  taking 
them  away  every  night  to  the  main- 
land. 

A  cable  was  stretched  from  the 
mast  of  a  ship  at  anchor  to  the  islet's 
crest;  and  along  this  line  the  buoy 
traveled.  It  was  merely  a  pair  of 
short  leather  breeches,  made  fast  to 
a  lifebelt.  You  may  be  sure  the  pas- 
sage was  pretty  exciting.  One  mo- 
ment would  find  the  traveling  mason 
plunged  into  an  icy,  angry  sea; 
whereas  the  next  he  would  be  liter- 
ally flying  in  the  air  at  a  height  of 
eighty  feet,  having  been  sharply 
snatched  out  of  the  water  by  a  heavy 
lurch  of  the  ship  that  held  one  end  of 
the  cable. 

Great  Britain  has  altogether  more 
than  nine  hundred  and  fifty  ''coast- 
wise lights,"  which  are  controlled  by 
an  ancient  corporation  known  as 
Trinity  House,  which  collects  nearly 
three  million  dollars,  every  year  from 
ship  owners  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  towers. 

One  of  the  very  latest  built,  is  on 
the  foreshore  below  Beachy  Head,  a 
towering  cliff,  six  hundred  feet  high, 
on  the  south  coast  of  England,  near 
the  town  of  Eastbourne.  There  was 
already  a  lighthouse  on  its  summit, 
but  it  was  often  veiled  in  sea  fog.  And 
for  this  reason  the  Trinity  House 
authorities  fixed  upon  a  new  site,  some 
six  hundred  feet  out  at  sea  from  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  'and  of  course  in 
quite  deep  water  at  high  tide. 

It  was  necessary  to  establish  work 
yards  on  the  cliff  top,  at  a  point  four 
hundred   feet   above   the   chosen   site, 


and  transport  both  men  and  material 
to  and  fro  by  means  of  an  aerial  rope- 
way of  six-inch  cables.  Upon  these 
the  great  five-ton  blocks  of  granite 
for  the  foundations  and  walls  of  the 
lighthouse  were  carried  swaying  and 
swiging  on  their  dizzy  journey  from 
the  four  hundred  feet  cliff,  down  and 
out  to  sea,  and  pumps,  steam  engines, 
cranes,  cement,  shingfe,  and  every 
other  requisite,  also  made  the  journey. 

A  dam  was  thrown  up  around  the 
foundations,  so  that  work  might  con- 
tinue for  some  time  after  the  tide  be- 
gan to  rise ;  but  the  moment  the  water 
began  to  overflow  the  walls  of  the 
dam  the  men  had  to  flee  for  their  lives 
and  take  refuge  on  the  staging,  tak- 
ing with  them  all  tools  and  movable 
machinery.  The  foundation  of  the 
lighthouse  is  twelve  feet  deep  under 
low  water  in  the  hard  chalk.  At  its 
base  the  tower  is  forty-seven  feet  in 
diameter;  and  it  is  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  feet  in  height  to  the 
top  of  the  lantern.  The  work  has  now 
taken  several  years.  Over  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  granite  have  been  cut  for 
it,  while  5,000  cubic  feet  of  concrete 
were  needed  to  fill  in  the  lower 
courses. 

But  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  British  lighthouses  to  erect  was 
the  Skerryvore.  It  towers  proudly 
from  a  submerged  reef  on  the  coast 
of  Argyllshire  in  Scotland ;  is  exposed 
to  the  full,  tremendous  force  of  the 
North  Atlantic;  and  is  surrounded  by 
innumerable  ledges  and  sharp  points 
of  rock  for  nearly  nine  miles. 

No  secure  anchorage  could  be 
found,  and  the  prospecting  vessel 
drifted  along  this  terrible  coast  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves.  As  to  the  rock 
itself,  while  building  operations  were 
going  on  its  treacherous  surface  was 
swept  by  great  green  icy  seas,  while 
the  intrepid  workers,  with  limbs  and 
bodies  drenched  and  benumbed  had  to 
save  themselves  from  destruction  as 
best  they  might.  On  one  occasion  the 
working  crew  were  cut  off  from  the 
ship  for  four  or  five  days  and  were 
within  an  ace  of  dying  from  starva- 
tion. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Skerryvore 
proved  one  of  the  costliest  lighthouses 
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in  the  world;  nearly  $400,000  was 
spent  upon  it  from  first  to  last.  In- 
deed, very  few  of  the  public  have  an 
idea    what   this   magnificent      service 


costs  the  nations  of  civilization ;  the 
bill  the  United  States  Government  has 
to  meet  every  year,  for  example,  is 
not   far   from   four  million   dollars. 


Under  Suspicion 

BY    MARY    STEWART    CUTTING    IN    EVERYBODY  8    MAGAZINE 
A  mysterious  daily  shortage  in  the  paying  teller's  books,  and  how  it  was  accounted  for. 


Wharton  was  ''under  suspicion." 
The  fact  came  upon  him  overwhelm- 
ingly, astoundingly,  as  incongruously 
impossible  as  if  his  white  skin  had 
turned  black,  or  he  had  been  extra- 
ordinarily the  sudden  possessor  of  four 
feet  instead  of  two.  He  had  been 
trusted  ever  since  he  could  remember. 
He  had  always  had  a  potently  honest 
face,  brown  eyes  that  looked  at  you 
squarely,  a  backward  toss  of  the  head 
that  seemed  to  challenge  the  world, 
a  mouth  whose  lines  were  both  candid 
and  strong.  It  was  on  the  strength  of 
his  character  that  he  had  been  given 
the  place  of  paying  teller  in  the  new 
bank.  He  had  now  held  the  position 
for  three  weeks,  and  every  day  of 
these  three  weeks  his  cash  had  been 
twenty  dollars  short,  no  more  no 
less.  And  the  money  went  in  bank- 
ing hours. 

After  the  first  discovery  of  it  he 
had  gone  at  once  to  the  cashier,  an 
old  friend,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  getting  him  the  place. 

''You're  rattled,  Wharton,'  said  the 
cashier.  "Of  course,  you  have  more 
responsibility  here  than  in  your  old 
place,  and  you  get  confused — your 
entries  are  wrong." 

"Confused!"  repeated  Wharton 
,  contemptuously.  "If  I  were  that  kind 
of  a  man,  would  you  have  brought  me 
here?  I  tell  you,  the  money  goes. 
I've  been  here  till  seven  o'clock  these 
nights  trying  to  straighten  out  that 
difference.  The  money  goes,  and  it's 
from  my  desk.  There's  something 
awfully  queer  about  it !  Every  morn- 
ing I  say  to  myself  that  it's  impos- 
sible for  any  money  to  get  away  from 
me    that    day — and    every    night    it's 


gone.  Don't  ask  me  haw — there's 
nobody  to  take  it — yet  it  goes." 

"We'll  go  to  the  president,"  said 
the  cashier,  and  to  the  president  the 
two  had  gone.  There  was  a  secret 
conclave.  The  bank  examiner  was 
called  in,  and  the  books  were  thor- 
oughly gone  over,  for  it  was  argued 
that  speculation  would  not  stop  at 
such  a  small  sum.  Yet  no  other  theft 
was  discoverable,  and  every  day  of 
the  examination  twenty  dollars  dis- 
appeared. 

Every  morning  Wharton  sorted  the 
bills  into  neat  piles  in  their  separate 
compartments  in  the  drawer ;  ones, 
twos,  fives,  tens,  twenties,  fifties,  one 
hundreds,  and  the  petty  cash  by  it- 
self. When  he  paid  out  money  the 
drawer  was  pulled  out;  in  the  busy 
time  of  the  day  it  might  stand  open 
for  an  hour  at  a  time,  as  he  quickly 
manipulated  the  bills.  No  one  could 
possibly  reach  it  from  the  front, 
through  the  grating  and  over  the 
sloping  top  of  the  desk,  and  when  any 
clerk  had  business  with  him  Wharton 
closed  the  drawer.  It  was  noticeable 
after  a  while  that  no  man  came  with- 
in three  feet  of  that  desk  if  he  could 
help  it.  With  the  strictest  endeavors 
for  secrecy  it  was  known  to  every- 
body that  from  Wharton's  desk  money 
went  daily,  though  he  leaned  upon  the 
desk  lid  from  nine  until  twelve  each 
day,  and  from  half -past  twelve  until 
he  went  home.  In  the  intervening 
half-hour  he  dined  upstairs  on  the 
bean  soup,  roast  beef,  canned  corn, 
and  apple  dumplings  furnished  ben- 
evolently as  being  appropriate  brain 
food  for  sedentary  workers.  During 
that  interval  the  cashier  or  the  vice- 
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president  took  his  place.  And  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  the  money  was 
still  going. 

'There's  nobody  that  can  take  it," 
said  Wharton  to  his  wife,  in  one  of 
their  many  talks  about  the  mystery. 
His  wife  looked  at  him  anxiously,  for 
the  strain  had  told  on  him ;  he  had 
become  the  shadow  of  the  man  who 
had  proudly  taken  possession  of  the 
teller's  desk  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  His  brown  eyes  still  met  one' 
squarely,  but  there  were  hollows  un- 
der them.  "I  told  you  there  wasn't 
a  fellow  in  the  bank  that  wasn't  as 
straight  as  a  string — not  all  the  secret 
investigation  has  found  one  that  was 
shady,  or  dissipated,  or  in  need  of 
funds." 

"There's  the  janitor,"  suggested  his 
wife  for  the  twentieth  time. 

"Now,  Esther!  use  your  reason. 
How  many  times  have  I  told  you  that 
that  twenty  dollars  disappears  during 
banking  hours;  Andrew  is  never  in- 
side of  the  railing  until  all  the  money 
is  in  the  safe  and  locked  up  for  the 
night.  He's  a  thrifty  Scotchman ;  I 
heard  a  piano  in  his  rooms  the  other 
night,  and  he  told  me  he'd  been  sav- 
ing up  for  a  year  to  buy  it  for  his 
daughter.  Esther,  there  is  no  one  to 
take  that  money — but  me." 

"That's  absurd,"  she  retorted  quick- 
ly, with  a  rising  color.  "I  told  you 
never  to  say  that  to  me  again." 

"All  the  same,  everybody  else  is 
saying  it,"  replied  Wharton  quietly. 
"It's  notorious  that  it  is  the  men  that 
are  trutsed  who  are  the  defaulters. 
Oh,  it's  true !  I  don't  blame  the  boys 
for  being  suspicious  of  me.  You  see 
it's  put  them  all  in  an  awfully  un- 
pleasant situation.  It's  perfectly  na- 
tural that  they  should  feel  sore  over 
it,  and  there  are  times  when  I  don't 
see  what  else  they  can  think." 

"Yes — you're  too  honorable  to  sus- 
pect others,  yet  you  will  make  excuses 
when  they  suspect  you,"  cried  his  wife 
hotly.  "I've  no  patience  with  you, 
Curtis  Wharton !"  she  put  her  arms 
around  him  in  an  embrace  that  was 
fiercely  tender,  though  she  suffered 
more  than  he. 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  two  of  his 
fellow-clerks     had  patiently     avoided 


him  as  they  left  the  bank  that  day, 
nor  that  he  had  caught  snatches  of 
conversation  that  reddened  his  hag- 
gard cheek.  There  was  a  secret  con- 
clave in  the  board-room,  to  which  he 
was  not  bidden. 

"It  narrows  down  to  one  thing," 
said  the  president  sadly.  "We  have 
all  known  and  respected  Mr.  Wharton 
— we  have  trusted  him — but  it  nar- 
rows down  to  one  thing.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  take  that  money  but 
him." 

"But  he  was  the  one  who  told  us 
of  it,"  cried  the  cashier,  starting  up, 
"it  is  not  likely " 

The  president  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "That,  of  course,  is  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  gone  on.  He  might 
have  thought  it  a  clever  way  to  avert 
suspicion.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
argue  ?  A  fact's  a  fact.  Give  me 
some  other  theory  and  I'll  work  on 
it.  I  am  going  to  have  a  detective 
stand  there  by  Wharton  and  watch 
every  penny  that  goes  out  or  comes 
in.     I  think  the  deficit  will  stop." 

The  cashier  groaned.  He  and 
Wharton  had  been  boys  together.  But 
he  knew  that  Wharton  had  had  heavy 
expenses  lately;  that  besides  his  de- 
licate young  wife  there  was  a  sister 
out  west  who  needed  help,  and  that 
there  were  some  unexpected  assess- 
ments on  property  that  had  to  be  paid. 
Wharton  had  been  glad  of  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  tellership  of  the  new 
bank  for  these  reasons.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that — ?  Yes,  it  was  the  men 
who  were  trusted  that  defaulted,  and 
yet 

The  cashier  met  the  suspected 
man's  steady  bright  eyes,  and  said 
no !  He  held  out  his  hand  to  Whar- 
ton and  that  grip  and  the  faith  of  his 
wife  kept  Wharton's  heart  brave.  He 
welcomed  the  detective  with  an  eager- 
ness which  the  latter  interpreted  in 
his  own  way. 

"Downy  bird,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  awaited  developments. 

By  Wharton's  side  he  stood  for 
three  days,  and  watched  every  cent 
paid  out  or  taken  in,  and  every  entry 
made.  There  was  the  drawer  with 
the  bills  as  before  in  neat  piles  in 
separate     compartments ;     the     ones, 
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twos,  fives,  tens,  twenties,  fifties,  one 
hundreds,  and  the  petty  cash  by  itself. 
When  the  drawer  was  closed  the 
twenties  lay  under  the  middle  of  the 
sloping  stationary  lid  of  the  desk, 
and  on  every  one  of  the  three  days 
that  the  detective  stood  there  a  twen- 
ty-dollar disappeared. 

"No,  I  ain't  found  out  how  he  gets 
it,"  he  said  to  the  president,  "There's 
something  mighty  queer  about  the 
job.  We've  had  that  drawer  out  and 
looked  it  over  a  half  a  dozen  times 
— and  looked  around  in  the  place  it 
came  from — in  every  corner — just  as 
you  did — and  there's  not  a  crack 
where  a  bill  could  slip  to,  and  nothing 
but  three  feet  of  empty  space  below  it, 
and  a  concrete  floor  below  that.  And 
there's  something  queer  about  Mr. 
Wharton,  He  ain't  like  any  man  I 
ever  watched  before.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  make  any  difference  to  him — my 
being  there,  I  mean.  He  ain't  con- 
scious, nor  nervous,  nor  fidgety, 
nor  too  pleasant — and  he  ain't 
bluffling       neither.  The        other 

day  he  knocked  against  me  ac- 
cidently,  and  he  said:  *I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr,  Jex,  I  forgot  you  were 
there.'  And  he  had  forgotten  it!  It's 
a  queer  case." 

It  was  a  queer  case,  and  to  no  one 
queerer  than  to  the  man  who  was  un- 
der suspicion.  A  man  with  less  char- 
acter than  he  had  always  borne  would 
have  been  ousted  from  his  position 
long  ago,  but  that  character  was  a 
fabric  that  still  held  him  up  before 
the  w^orld,  in  spite  of  the  unsettled 
foundation.  In  the  long  walks  go- 
ing to  and  fro  from  the  bank,  Whar- 
ton thought  things  over  deeply;  he 
could  feel  again  sensitively  each  look, 
each  gesture  that  showed  his  fall  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellows.  But 
greater  than  his  own  smart  was  his 
pain  for  the  hurt  confidence  of  those 
who  had  liked  him — he  was  sure  it 
had  hurt  them  to  believe  ill  of  him. 
But  in  this  strange  and  shadowy  scene 
that  he  had  entered,  shadowed  with 
dark  thoughts  and  foul  suspicions, 
and  overhung  with  a  pall  of  dread — 
he  still  kept  sanely  a  brave  and  domin- 
ant spirit.  He  refused  to  bear  the 
burden   of   a   sin   which   he   had   not 


committed.  There  was  the  hand  of 
his  friend — a  dear  friend — the  faith 
of  his  wife — Esther!  and  God  knew. 

"I  don't  like  the  'janitor's  face," 
said  Esther  stubbornly,  at  the  break- 
fast table,  the  fourth  morning  of  the 
detective's  presence  at  the  bank. 
"Well,  never  mind,  I  won't  say  it  if 
it  bothers  you.  But  if  it  isn't  the 
janitor — it  must  be  rats." 

"Rats  it  is,"  said  Wharton  good- 
naturedly.  He  had  been  awake  lialf 
the  night,  thinking  and  he  walked  to 
the  bank  with  a  singularly  clear 
resolution  that  the  mystery  should  be 
solved  that  day.  If  human  agency 
caused  the  disappearance  of  that 
money  human  reason  ought  to  be 
able  to  find   it. 

Rats !  For  the  first  time  he  con- 
sidered the  question  seriously.  In  a 
new  bank,  with  new  wood,  new  desks, 
and  concrete  floors,  rats  had  seemed 
out  of  the  question.  And  that  would 
be  a  singular  rodent  that  took  daily 
a  bill  of  the  same  denomination  from 
the  same  pile,  but  fact  was  sometimes 
very  singular.  He  went  down  in  tiie 
cellar  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  bank 
to  consult  with  Andrew,  who  was  in- 
dignant at  the  idea. 

"What  am  I  here  for,  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, but  to  keep  the  place  clean,  and 
free  tfrom  that  vermin?  Not  a 
mouse,  forbye  a  rat,  is  there  in  the 
whole  building,"  said  the  janitor, 
"and  you'll  find  neither  mouse-hole 
nor  rat-hole  down  here."  There  was 
an  indefinable  disrespect  in  his  man- 
ner. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Wharton,  still 
peering  around.  The  cellar  had  been 
gone  through  many  times  before  un- 
availingly,  and  there  was  nothirig 
more  to  be  seen  now. 

Yet  Wharton  had  "rats"  on  the 
brain ;  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea,, 
which  he  imparted  to  the  detective. 
Two  or  three  times  they  pulled  out 
the  drawer  with  extreme  suddenness 
to  surprise  a  possible  intruder — who 
was  not  there. 

Wharton  returned  from  his  lunch 
at  one  o'clock.  There  was  a  lull  in 
the  business  for  a  few  minutes ;  the 
detective  leaned  against  the  side  of 
the      desk   and   Wharton    sitting     in 
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front  on  a  high  stool,  rested  his  head 
down  on  top  of  it.  Suddenly,  through 
the  loud  noise  and  rattle  in  the  street, 
the  low  noise  and  talking  in  the  bank 
— was  that  a  wee  noise  inside  the 
desk  ?  The  rat !  Quick  as  thought  he 
pulled  the  drawer  out  and  peered  up 
around  within  the  frame-work.  There 
was  nothing.  He  felt  above,  nothing 
— his  fingers  strayed  across  the  under 
side  of  the  lid — 

His   face  turned  white. 

''Strike  a  match !"  he  said  to  the 
detective. 

Both  men  dropped  on  their  knees 
and  looked  up  by  the  light  of  the  flar- 
ing match.  Pressed  flat  against  the 
under  side  of  the  stationary  sloping 
lid  of  the  desk  was  a  twenty  dollar 
bill! 

"Call  the  president,"  said  Wharton 
to  the  cashier  in  a  strange  voice. 

It  was  a  clever  trick.  They  had 
looked  up  there  before  and  had  never 
seen  the  w^orkings  of  it — could  not 
have  seen  it  unless  the  trxk  w^ere  in 
operation.  The  bill  stuck  to  a  lump 
of  shoemaker's  w^ax  which  was  fast- 
ened to  an  extremely  fine  wire.  The 
wire,  as  they  discovered,  ran  along 
back  in  a  tiny  concealing  groove,  on 
the  under  side  of  the  desk  lid  down 
through  the  leg  of  the  desk,  and 
through  a  tiny  hole  under  the  leg  in- 
to the  cellar,  where  the  janitor's  hand 
manipulated  it.  By  letting  out  the 
wire  the  lump  of  wax  fell  upon  the 
pile  of  twenty-dollar  bills,  and  when 
the  wire  was  drawn  taut  the  bill  lay 
pressed  securely  against  the  flat  sur- 


face of  the  sloping  lid,  some  inches 
above  the  drawer,  until  the  contents 
of  the  drawer  had  been  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  the  safe,  and  the  bank 
vacated.  Then  the  janitor  came  in, 
pocket  his  twxnty  dollars  cannily,  and 
set  the  trap  for  another  day.  He.  had 
fled  while  they  were  still  investigating 
•his  contrivance. 

'Tt  was  the  janitor,  just  as  you 
predicted — and  the  discovery  was  all 
because  30U  said  rats!"  said  Wharton 
playfully  to  his  wife.  "What  a  de- 
tective you'd  make !  It  is  a  continual 
w^onder  to  us  all  now  that  it  wasn't 
made  before.''  He  lay  upon  the  sofa 
white  and  spent  with  excitement  and 
the  reaction  of  the  relief.  He  smiled 
into  Esther's  brooding  face  as  he  went 
on,  with  boyish  pleasure: 

"Every  one  in  the  bank  came 
around  to  shake  hands  with  me,  from 
the  president  down  to  little  Micky 
Lanigan.  I  tell  you,  it  seemed  good! 
It's  been  pretty  hard  sometimes  to 
feel — But  that's  over  now.  What 
do  you  think !  They're  going  to  cele- 
brate vvith  a  dinner  to-morrow  night. 
They're  just  tumbling  over  themselves 
to  make  it  up  to  me !  it  touches  me 
more  than  I  can  say." 

"Oh,  you!"  said  his  wife,  with  fond 
inipatience.  Her  heart  was  still  hot 
w^ith  indignation  within  her  that  this 
man  could  have  walked  unknown 
among  his  fellows.  But  she  held  her 
peace  in  homage  to  a  nature  so  fine 
that  even  unjust  suspicion  could  not 
foul  its  clear  uses.  He  was  only  glad 
that  the  others  rejoiced  to  find  that 
he  w^as  an  honest  man. 
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How  to  Know  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools 
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In  the  popular  mind,  mushrooms  dif- 
fer from  toadstools  in  the  important 
particular  that  the  former  are  edible 
and  of  commercial  value,  while  the 
latter  are  poisonous  and  of  no  value 
whatever.  To  the  botanists,  however, 
the  terms  are  usually  synonymous, 
and  the  ''mushroom"  is  used  to  com- 
prise all  forms,  whether  poisonous  or 
not.  There  are,  however,  poisonous 
forms,  call  them  what  vv^e  will,  many 
of  which  look  so  much  like  the  non- 
poisonous  form  that  only  experts  can 
distinguish  them.  The  number  of 
edible  mushrooms  is  large.  The  con- 
noisseur often  is  in  a  position  to  en- 
joy in  safety  many  a  delicious  mess 
when  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the 
uniformed  to  indulge  for  himself. 

The  common  field  mushroom, 
Agaricus  compestris,  of  the  late  Sum- 
mer and  Autumn,  is  a  form  that  is 
easily  recognized  even  by  the  amateur. 
The  cap  is  nearly  smooth,  white  or 
brownish  white,  and  the  flesh  is  white ; 
the  gills  underneath  the  cap  do  not 
quite  touch  the  stem,  are  white  when 
young,  then  pink,  and  latter  brown 
when  ripe.  There  is  a  thin  ''collar" 
or  ring  on  the  stem ;  the  stem  is  white, 
tapers  slightly  to  the  base,  and  is 
solid,  though  less  firm  at  the  centre. 

The  color  of  the  spores  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  identification  of  mush- 
rooms, for  there  are  mushrooms  with 
black  spores,  some  with  brov/n  spores, 
some  with  pink  spores,  some  with  red- 
dish-brown spores,  and  some  with 
white  spores.  For  example,  a  species, 
the  Smooth  Lepiota,  Lepiota  naucina, 
is  very  common,  and  is  picked  and 
eaten  in  large  numbers.  It  has  white 
spores,  and  the  stem  is  somewhat  hol- 
low and  slightly  swollen  at  the  base. 
Another  species,  the  Deadly  Amanita, 
Amanita  phalloides,  resembling  both 
the  common  mushroom  and  the 
smooth  Lepiota  in  color  and  general 
appearance,  is  deadly  poisonous.  It 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  many 
cases  of  mushroom  poisoning.     It  has 


white  spores,  sometimes  the  gills  have 
a  pinkish  tinge,  but  the  main  differ- 
ence is  the  presence  of  a  "cup"  at  the 
base  which  holds  the  stem.  Sometimes 
this  cup  is  left  in  the  ground  when 
the  musroom  is  picked,  and  the  novice 
has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Lepiota.  Most  of  the  other  species 
of  Amanita  are  highly  colored,  so  that 
they  are  not  often  eaten  by  mistake. 
But  all  highly  colored  forms  are  not 
poisonous.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be 
no  absolute  rule  for  distinguishing  the 
poisonous  from  the  non-poisonous 
forms. 

If  mushroom-eaters  will  observe  the 
following  "dont's,"  little  danger  need 
be  feared  in  eating  the  form  that 
stand  the  test : 

Don't  eat  a  mushroom  that  grows 
out  of  a  little  cup  at  the  base. 

Don't  eat  a  mushroom  that  is  highly 
colored. 

Don't  eat  a  mushroom  that  changes 
color  soon  after  its  surface  is  bruised 
or  broken. 

Don't  eat  a  mushroom  that  has  a 
milky  juice. 

Don't  eat  a  mushroom  that  has  a 
sticky  or  slimy  cap. 

Don't  eat  a  mushroom  that  has  a 
pungent  odor. 

Don't  eat  a  mushroom  in  the  "but- 
ton" stage,  or  after  the  flesh  has  be- 
gun to   decay. 

All  the  many  popular  tests  for  re- 
cognizing poisonous  mushrooms  are 
worthless.  The  "silver"  test  does  not 
hold  good,  nor  does  boiling  in  milk 
or  vinegar  render  the  poisons  harm- 
less. In  some  mycological  societies 
for  the  study  of  fungi,  there  is  an  im- 
portant officer  called  the  "mycopha- 
gist"  whose  duty  is  to  sample  all  the 
new  forms  found  by  the  members  as 
to  whether  they  are  poisonous  or  not. 
Unless  a  mycophagist  is  available,  the 
amateur  should  err  on  safety's  side 
and  give  heed  to  the  "don'ts"  above 
mentioned. 


The  Future  of  the  Steel  Trade 

BY    HERBERT    N.    0AS80N    IN    MUNSEY'S    MAGAZINE 

This  article  from  "The  Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron  in  America"  deals  with  the  Tastness  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  and  the  expansion  likely  to  come  throuth  the 
discovery  of  new  uses  for  its  product. 


On  this  subject  there  are  bulls  and 
bears,  as  Wall  Street  would  say. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  the 
steel  business  has  been  overstimulated 
and  overcapitalized — that  the  great 
corporations  will  fall  apart  because  of 
their  size  and  their  monopolistic  na- 
ture. ''Modern  directorship  is  too 
irresponsible,"  say  these  men.  "Direc- 
tors do  not  direct.  ,  They  watch  the 
price  of  stocks  and  forget  the  making 
of  steel.  After  this  stock  company 
phase  of  our  industrial  evolution  is 
ended,  we  shall  go  back  again  to  one- 
man  ownership  and  free  competition." 

Others — the  large  majority — think 
that  the  present  situation  is  satisfac- 
tory and  likely  to  continue  for  a  long 
time.  "There  is  enough  of  the  trade 
organized  to  give  stability,"  they  say, 
"but  not  enough  to  create  a  mon- 
opoly. To  go  back  to  one-man  plants 
is  impossible,  because  of  the  competi- 
tive pressure  that  would  destroy  pro- 
fits. And  complete  consolidation  is 
not  advisable,  in  spite  of  its  econom- 
ies, because  it  would  put  the  whole 
trade  into  the  power  of  a  single 
bureaucracy." 

A  third  opinion — the  most  optimis- 
tic of  all — is  that  of  Carnegie.  None 
but  he  is  so  idealistic.  His  dream  is 
of  a  national,  non-governmental,  co- 
operative steel  business,  "with  every 
workingman  a  capitalist  and  every 
capitalist  a  workingman."  He  de- 
scribes this  communism  of  labor  as 
"the  only  safe  system" — "a  splendid 
vista." 

A  fourth  possibility  was  suggested 
seriously  by  one  of  the  Buffalo  steel 
barons.  "Carnegie  is  out  of  the  steel 
business,"  he  said,  "but  his  millions 
are  not.  Suppose  his  heirs  should  take 
their  income  of  fifteen  millions  a  year 
and  invest  it  in  United  States  Steel 
stock  whenever  there  Was  a  slump 
in  the  price,  how  long  would  it  take 
them  to  get  control  of  the  big  corpor- 


ation? Carnegie  holds  a  first  mort- 
gage on  the  Steel  Trust  for  perhaps 
one-third  of  its  value,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  immense 
Carnegie  fortune  can  be  pushed  easily 
out  of  the  steel  trade." 

With  regard  to  these  varying  opin- 
ions, the  facts  show,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  greatest  glory  of  the  steel 
age  is  yet  to  come.  We  have  climb- 
ed to  a  place  where  the  American 
steel  man  says  "The  world  is  my  mar- 
ket." We  produce  nearly  half  the 
steel  of  the  world.  We  are  selling 
other  nations  a  hundred  millions' 
worth  a  year,  in  spite  of  their  cheaper 
labor.  We  have  swept  to  the  front 
with  such  gigantic  strides  that  no 
other  country  has  to-day  any  hopes 
of  becoming  our  equal.  Germany, 
which  is  far  ahead  of  foreign  nations, 
is  plodding  along  where  we  were 
eight  years  ago. 

To  sum  up  the  wonders  of  Ameri- 
can steel  magic,  let  me  give  a  few 
final  illustrations.  If  all  our  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  rolling  mills 
were  arranged  in  a  circle  around 
Pittsburg,  the  circle  would  be  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  diameter.  Inside  this 
might  be  a  circle  three-quarters  as 
large,  composed  of  our  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two  smaller  steel  mills  and 
our  three  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  puddling  furnaces.  The  five 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  open- 
hearth  works  would  make  a  third 
circle,  fifty  miles  across.  .  The  four 
hundred  and  ten  furnaces  would  form 
a  fourth,  thirty-five  miles  in  diameter. 
And  in  the  centre  would  be  a  flaming 
hub  of  one  hundred  and  three  Bes- 
semer converters,  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, pouring  out  a  fiery  river  of 
molten  steel  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  quarter  million  pounds  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night. 
.  Put  the  whole  American  nation  on 
the  scales  and,  at  a  hundred  pounds 
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apiece,  they  will  weigh  no  more  than 
the  iron  that  our  furnaces  are  making 
every  two  months.  In  the  last  three 
years  we  have  produced  enough  to 
outweigh  all  the  men,  women  and 
children   in  the   world. 

King  Steel  has  dethroned  King 
Corn  and  King  Cotton.  There  are 
men  now  livnig  who  can  remember 
when  the  United  States  produced  no 
steel  at  all  and  very  little  iron,  yet 
to-day  our  turnaces  annually  make 
enough  iron  to  put  a  belt  around  the 
earth  ten  feet  wide  and  an  inch  thick. 
This,  the  iron  men  say,  is  a  fair  year's 
work.  As  we  have  seen,  we  use  six 
times  our  own  weight  of  iron  in  one 
year — three  thousand  pounds  per 
family.  We  teed  our  furnaces  every 
twelve  months  a  mountain  of  ore  that 
would  tower  a  hundred  feet  above  our 
highest   sky-scrapers. 

Gather  together  all  the  families  that 
depend  directly  upon  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  tor*  their  living,  and  they 
will  make  a  State  more  populous  than 
Illinois,  which  is  the  third  largest  in 
the  Union.  This  "iron  and  steel 
world,"  as  it  justly  calls  itself,  has 
its  own  literature — technical  books 
that  are  as  mysterious  as  Sanskrit  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  and  magazines 
whose  advertising  brings  a  small  for- 
tune with  every  issue.  It  has  its  own 
laws,  its  own  perils,  its  own  rewards. 
If  we  consider  it  with  regard  to  these 
three  factors — its  numbers,  its  wealth, 
and  its  organization — there  is  no  trade 
to  equal  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

How  do  we  know  it  will  grow? 
Because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
new  uses  for  iron  and  steel.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  railroads 
will  have  to  buy  steel  ties  as  well  as 
steel  rails.  The  heavier  traffic  and 
the  increased  cost  of  wooden  ties  will 
make  the  steel  tie  a  necessity. 

Steel  ties  are  not  an  experiment. 
The  Carnegie  Company  have  been 
using  them  f'"»r  six  or  seven  years  on 
one  of  its  ore  railways.  The  Erie, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Central,  and  Lake  Shore 
railroads  are  already  throwing  out 
wooden  ties  and  laying  down  steel 
ones.  Such  an  improvement  will 
enormously  increase  the  steel  bills  of 


the  railroads.  They  are  to-day  buy- 
ing one-eight  of  all  the  steel,  and  a  ton 
of  ties  will  not  go  half  as  far  on  a 
railway  as  a  ton  of  rails.  At  the 
Homestead  works  there  is  already  a 
steel  tie  department — the  germ  of  a 
new  industry. 

As  for  the  pressed  steel  car  busi- 
ness, that  has  been  an  established  suc- 
cess for  half  a  dozen  years.  One  com- 
pany reports  earnings  of  fourteen  mil- 
ions  in  that  time.  England  has  not 
yet  started  in  this  line.  When  Charles 
T.  Yerkes  was  equipping  his  new  un- 
derground London  railway  he  was 
obliged  to  place  an  order  for  four 
hundred  steel  cars  with  an  American 
firm,  as  no  English  manufacturer 
could  make  them.  Steel  trolley  cars 
are  now  running  on  the  streets  of 
American  cities.  Six  months  ago  the 
first  steel  baggage  car  was  placed  on 
the  rails  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  It  was 
noticed  by  railway  men  that  among 
the  cars  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition  not  one  was  made  of 
wood. 

Then  there  are  to  be  the  new  ste^l 
cities  of  the  future.  For  nearly  twen- 
ty years  we  have  been  building  a  few 
high  city  structures  of  steel ;  but  steel 
makers  declare  that  the  private  houses 
of  the  coming  generation  will  contain 
a  surprising  amount  of  steel  in  var- 
ious forms. 

"Expanded  steel,"  which  resembles 
a  mesh  made  by  steel  ribbons,  is  re- 
placing lath.  Ornamental  steel  ceil- 
ings are  replacing  plaster.  Corrugated 
iron  in  thin  sheets  is  replacing  wooden 
siding  in  the  building  of  factories. 
In  England  and  Germany,  many  new 
uses  are  being  found  for  steel  in  con- 
nection with  cement — an  absolutely 
fireproof  combination.  As  steel  plants 
are  now  manufacturing  cement  from 
their  slag,  they  will  reap  a  double  pro- 
fit if  this  method  of  building  is  adopt- 
ed in  the  United  States. 

Wood  has  had  its  day  in  the  build- 
ing of  cities.  An  expert  tells  us 
that  our  timber  supply  is  aproaching 
the  point  of  exhaustion  at  a  perilously 
rapid  rate.  So  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  public 
schools  will  live  to  see  the  passing 
of  the   frame  house,  and  the   substi- 
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tution  of  a  structure  made  of  cement 
and  steel. 

Several  American  cities  can  now 
boast  steel-frame  churches  of  the  larg- 
est size.  New  York's  magnificent 
subway  is  practically  a  thirty-mile 
tube  made  of  steel  and  cement,  just 
as  its  elevated  railway  is  a  thirty- 
mile  steel  bridge.  That  colossal  struc- 
ture, the  new  twenty-million-dollar 
Williamsburg  Bridge,  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  required  forty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  steel.  In  a  sky- 
scraper of  the  first  class,  such  as  the 
new  First  National  Bank  Building,  of 
Chicago,  for  instance,  eighteen  acres 
of  floor  space,  ten  thousand 
tons  of  steel  are  riveted  together. 

Take  another  item — wire.  It  is 
hard  to  realize,  but  true,  that  there 
are  twice  as  many  millions  in  wire  as 
there  are  in  structural  steel.  At  its 
present  rate  of  increase,  wire  will  soon 
require  more  steel  than  rails.  Out  of 
every  ten  pounds  of  steel  produced, 
one  is  manufactured  into  wire.  Noth- 
ing else  takes  so  many  forms.  It  can 
be  made  into  a  Brooklyn  Bridge 
cable,  with  six  thousand  four  hundred 
strands,  or  into  an  almost  invisible 
thread,  one-tenth  as  thick  as  a  fair 
from  your  head. 

To-day,  even  in  the  most  insignifi- 
cant items,  there  are  millions  to  be 
made.  Last  year  former  King  Cotton 
paid  about  two  and  a  half  millions  to 
King  Steel  for  cotton  ties  alone — thin 
strips  of  sheet-iron  used  to  bind  the 
bales  of  cotton.  A  carpet  tack  is  not 
an  imposing  article  of  commerce,  yet 
a  single  factory  in  Chicago  is  pro- 
ducing three  million  pounds  in  a  year. 
A  wire  nail  looks  unimportant  enough, 
yet  any  one  who  owned  the  thirteen 
million  kegs  of  wire  nails  that  we  pro- 
duced last  year  would  possess  a  for- 
tune that  would  make  him  a  figure  in 
the  financial  world. 

Many  an  order  for  a  single  steel 
article  carries  in  itself  a  competency. 
To  name  a  few,  there  are — the  new 
steel  drydock  at  New  Orleans,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
length  and  one  hundred  feet  wide; 
the  three-hundred-and-ten-foot  steel 
chimney  of  the  Nichols  Chemical 
Company,  Brooklyn;  an  engine  in  the 


United  States  Steel  Corporation's 
plant  at  Youngstown  that  weighs 
nearly  a  million  pounds;  the  Man- 
hattan and  Blackwell's  Island  bridges, 
in  New  York;  the  three  enormous 
steel  flumes,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  a  mile  in  length,  which  have  re- 
cently been  laid  at  Niagara  Falls ;  and 
J.  J.  Hill's  group  of  steel  elevators 
at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  holding  three 
million   bushels   of  grain  apiece. 

There  has  been  for  several  years  a 
block  of  steel  roadway  in  New  York 
City,  and  it  is  being  freely  predicted 
that  the  road  of  the  future  will  be  of 
this  kind. 

Almost  every  week  the  newspapers 
announce  a  new  use  for  steel  Steel 
bath  tubs  are  being  stamped  out  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  day. 
Steel  furniture  is  worrying  the  furni- 
ture-makers of  Michigan.  Barrels, 
so  one  manufacturer  says,  are  hence- 
forth to  come  from  the  steel  mill  and 
not  from  the  cooper  shop.  As  we  use 
about  three  hundred  million  barrels 
a  year  just  now,  this  one  item  may 
mean  now  plants,  new  multimillion- 
aires. 

Now  that  steel  is  being  used  in  con- 
struction work,  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  upon  the  novelties  that  we  may 
expect.  We  hear  of  an  aerial  ferry 
in  Duluth,  by  means  of  which  a  car 
is  swun^  in  mid-air  from  shore  to 
shore;  and  of  an  aerial  hotel  in 
Switzerland,  above  the  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons,  hanging  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  water. 

If  the  great  war  of  the  future,  long 
predicted,  should  come — if  the  idle 
armies  and  navies  of  Europe  should 
suddenly  ruch  together  in  the  old  un- 
dying game  of  war,  the  two  decisive 
factors  in  the  conflict  would  be  money 
and  steel.  In  their  assault  on  Port 
Arthur,  the  Japanese  fired  two  thou- 
sand tons  of  shells.  Both  nations 
combined  fired  away  sixty  million  dol- 
lora's  worth  of  death  and  destruction 
in  the  struggle  over  a  single  fortress. 
The  death  of  every  soldier  cost  more 
than  his  weight  in  iron. 

Most  of  the  facts  point  toward  an 
enormous  foreign  trade  in  the  near 
future.  No  degree  of  growth  in  this 
line  should  be  surprising,  for  the  rea- 
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son  that  the  history  of  our  iron  and 
steel  exports  has  been  nothing  but  a 
series  of  surprises,  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  foreign  nations.  To-day  we 
are  selling  the  other  countries  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  iron  and  steel  every  year. 

Yet  it  is  only  a  century  ago  since 
not  a  pound  of  iron  was  made  in  Ohio 
— since  Pittsburg  was  a  frontier  vil- 
lage, without  a  rolling  mill  or  a  bank 
— since  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  friend 
John  Adams :  ''We  cannot  make  iron 
in  competition  with  Sweden  or  any 
other  foreign   country.'' 

It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  Andrew  Carnegie,  himself — the 
most  sanguine  and  optimistic  of  men, 
said:  "Steel  is  made  in  England  for 
one-half  of  what  it  costs  in  the  Un- 
ited States.  Not  in  our  day  will  it 
be  wise  for  America  to  leave  the  land. 
It  is  a  very  fair  division  as  it  stands 
— the  land  for  America,  the  sea  for 
England." 

In  1898  an  American  bridge  com- 
pany got  the  contract  for  building  the 
great  Atbara  Bridge  on  .  the  Khar- 
tum railroad,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  British  steel  men.  The  following 
year  locomotives  made  in  Philadelphia 
were  running  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, in  England.  At  the  Glasgow 
Exposition  it  was  admitted  that  the 
best  exhibit  of  tools,  lathes,  drills,  etc., 
was  not  from  Sheffield  or  Newcastle, 
but  from  Milwaukee.  Then  the  Glas- 
gow Herald  appeared  with  a  notice 
that  it  was  now  being  printed  upon  a 
"Hoe"  press.  In  1900  four  British 
steamers  sailed  from  Conenaut  laden 
with  steel  for  Liverpool — the  first  all- 
water  shipment  from  Pittsburg. 

Five  years  ago  Londoners  were 
startled  to  see  the  steel  frame  of  an 
American  sky-scraper  towering  above 
Chancery  Lane.  Then  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  having  married  an 
American  wife,  gave  an  American 
firm  the  contract  to  build  his 
new  steel-frame  house  on  Curzon 
Street.  Schwab,  being  in  England, 
made  a  few  remarks  which  added  to 
the  uneasiness  of  British  steel-makers  : 

"We  can  sell  steel  billets,  delivered 
in  Great  Britain,"  he  said,  "for  $16.50 


a  ton— $2.69  cheaper  than  the  present 
British  price." 

Some  one  else  figured  out  that  the 
labor-cost  of  a  ton  of  iron  in  Pittsburg 
was  reduced  to  forty-one  cents,  as 
aganist  seventy-two  in  England,  al- 
though Pittsburg  wages  were  double 
those  in  Sheffield. 

Last  year  we  sent  over  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  iron  and  steel 
goods  to  Great  Britain.  The  rest  went 
to  various  parts  of  the  world.  At  the 
Alexandria  locks,  in  Egypt,  you  may 
see  coal  unloaded  by  American  ma- 
chmery  into  American  pressed  steel 
cars.  It  will  be  drawn  on  Pittsburg 
rails  by  Philadelphia  locomotives  to 
Khartum. 

In  remote  parts  of  India,  Burma, 
Persia,  Madagascar,  you  may  find 
structural  steel  from  Homestead, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  rails  and  bridges  over  which 
the  Russian  armies  rode  from  Mos- 
cow to  Port  Arthur,  and  the  steel 
ribs  of  the  depots  and  the  Dalny 
houses,  were  for  the  most  part  made 
in  Pittsburg  and  put  in  place  by 
American  machinery. 

It  was  a  strange  fact  that  im- 
mediately after  the  Spanish- American 
war  Spain  became  for  a  time  our  best 
customer  for  railway  material  and  ma- 
chinery. One  Spanish  importer  in 
Barcelona  had  the  words  "American 
machinery  forever!"  engraved  on  his 
note  paper.  Germany,  our  chief  com- 
petitor, opened  her  eyes  recently  when 
a  Connecticut  firm  shipped  to  Berlin  a 
complete  foundry.  This  firm,  it  ap- 
pears, makes  foundries  of  different 
sizes  and  sells  them  by  number,  as 
though  they  were  collars  or  shoes. 
Even  the  European  farmers  have 
caught  the  habit ;  they  have  been  pay- 
ing us  over  a  dozen  millions  a  year 
for  our  agricultural  machinery. 

To-day  our  iron  and  steel  supre- 
macy is  questioned  by  no  one.  Lord 
Rosebery  tells  a  London  audience  to 
take  heed  to  "the  American  disdain 
of  finalty."  American  young  women, 
on  their  way  to  Dresden  to  study 
music,  are  passed  by  German  young 
men  who  are  on  their  way  to  Pitts- 
burg to  study  steel.  One  English 
writer  has  summed  up  fourteen  points 
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in  which  the  American  steel  trade  is 
superior  to  the  British,  as  follows: 
More  ore;  cheaper  coke;  cheaper 
transportation;  tariff;  superior  skill 
superintendents ;  larger  scale  of  oper- 
ations ;  more  enterprise ;  promotion  by 
merit;  larger  scrap  heap;  higher 
wages;  bonus  system;  employment  of 
younger  men;  and  more  complete 
organization. 

Two  things  we  lack — a  better 
knowledge  of  what  foreign  nations 
want,  and  an  American  merchant 
fleet. 

As  to  our  need  for  more  ships,  it 
has  been  stated  that  ocean  freight  can 
be  cut  in  half  by  the  establishment  of 
an  American  merchant  marine.  No 
freight  is  easier  to  carry  than  steel, 
yet  at  present  the  rate  from  Pittsburg 
to  Liverpol  is  equal  to  the  cost  of 
making  the  steel  from  the  pig  iron. 

As  to  where  the  Pittsburg  of  the 
future  is  to  stand,  no  location  is  ideal. 
There  are  so  many  factors  necessary 
to  success  in  the  steel  trade  that  no 
one  spot  contains  them  all.  At  pre- 
sent the  trade  is  scattered  between 
Birmingham  and  Chicago,  and  be- 
tween Worcester  and  Pueblo,  with  the 
vast  bulk  of  it  in  the  Pittsburg  region. 
Since  1645,  the  centre  of  the  industry 
has  moved  from  Lynn,  through  Con- 
necticut to  New  Jersey,  then  via 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  where  it 
base  remained  for  fifty  years.  But 
since  Minnesota  has  become  the  prin- 
cipal storehouse  of  ore,  there  has  been 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  steel 
mills  and  furnaces  of  the  future  will 
be  nearer  to  their  base  of  supplies. 
The  point  in  dispute  is  whether  the 
ore  should  be  brought  to  the  coke, 
as  at  Pittsburg,  or  the  coke  to  the 
ore,  as  at  Duluth. 

If  Carnegie  had  been  twenty  years 
younger  in  1901  the  pivotal  point  of 
our  steel  trade  would  co-day  be  Con- 
neaut,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  north  of  Pittsburg. 

''Conneaut  is  the  central  spot,"  said 
Carnegie  when  I  asked  him  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  steel  trade.  *Tt 
is  the  place  where  all  tlT€  raw  ma- 
terials can  best  be  assembled." 

If,  as  a  few  suggest,  the  railroads 
should  decide  to  enter  the  steel-mak- 


ing business,  now  that  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  their  having  to  buy  not  only 
rails  but  steel  ties  and  steel  cars  as 
well,  the  probability  is  that  they  would 
select  Ashtabula  as  their  manufac- 
turing spot..  This  is  five  or  six  miles 
from  Conneaut,  with  a  much  larger 
harbor.  Until  recently,  Ashtabula  has 
been  the  busiest  ore  port  on  the  lakes. 
To-day  Conneaut  stands  first. 

Chicago,  of  course,  is  second  only 
to  Pittsburg  as  an  iron  and  steel  city. 
One-third  of  all  our  steel  rails  are 
made  at  Chicago.  The  unique  fea- 
ture of  Chicago's  iron  and  st^el  trade, 
so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  is 
that  the  corporations  which  manufac- 
ture agricultural  machinery  have 
bought  their  own  ore,  mines,  coal 
mines,  timber  lands,  furnaces,  and 
rolling  mills.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
agricultural  implements  in  the  world 
are  made  in  Chicago,  but  the  steel 
that  is  used  adds  nothing  to  the  pro- 
fits of  the  steel  kings. 

Milwaukee  is  destined  to  be  the 
"machinery  city"  of  America.  And 
another  city  which  will  not  allow  it- 
self to  be  forgotten  when  the  con- 
versation is  upon  the  future  of  steel 
is  Duluth.  Hitherto,  indeed,  so  far 
as  the  making  of  iron  is  concerned, 
the  record  of  Duluth  is  a  story  of 
calamity  and  failure.  The  unparallel- 
ed ore-supply  of  the  Mesaba  Range  is 
practically  in  Duluth's  back  yard.  It 
has  ten  square  miles  of  harbor.  The 
St.  Louis  River  flings  itself  at  the 
city's  feet  in  a  series  of  torrents  which 
might  provide  unlimited  electrical 
power.  And  the  ore  ships  that  come 
l3ack  from  Lake  Erie  without  cargoes 
might  bring  coal  and  all  other  import- 
ed necessities  at  the  lowest  of  freight 
rates. 

Yet  in  this  year,  1907,  Duluth  can 
point  to  only  one  small  furnace,  mak- 
ing two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day. 
There  is  not  a  steel  mill  in  the  State. 
The  Pittburg  vikings  sail  up  to  the 
iron  ranges  and  carry  off  the  loot — 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  every  Sum- 
mer week.  Now  that  less  and  less 
coal  is  needed  to  produce  a  ton  of 
iron,  Duluth's  opportunity  to  build 
profitable  blast  furnaces  is  growing 
better  year  by  year.     Geographically, 
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Duluth  is  located  so  that  she  cannot 
escape  being  an  important  iron  and 
steel  community.  She  stands  at  the 
western  doorway  to  the  Great  Lakes 
— almost  in  the  exact  centre  of  the 
continent. 

Texas  and  Puget  Sound  are  also 
mentioned  as  probable  iron  and  steel 
centres.  At  present,  neither  region 
is  to  be  found  on  the  map  of  the  iron 
business.  Texas  has  a  couple  of  little 
charcoal  furnaces,  one  being  owned 
and  operated  by  the  State,  and  SeatT 
tie  has  one  small  furnace  and  rolling 
mill.  It  is  reported  that  immense  de- 
posits of  fine  iron  ore  have  been  found 
in  Llano  County,  Texas;  and  since 
the  discovery  of  oil  at  Beaumont, 
which  could  be  used  as  fuel,  the  door 
of  opportunity  has  been  opened  to 
the  Texans.  Beaumont  is  near  the 
sea,  northeast  of  Galveston,  and  the 
ore  mines  of  Llano,  Cuba,  Venezuela, 
and  Colombia  are  within  a  thousand 
miles. 

That  there  is  a  chance  for  a  second 
Carnegie  cannot  be  doubted,  unlikely 
as  the  outlook  may  seem  to  the  steel 
workers  of  Homestead  and  Duquesne. 
It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens  in 
the  steel  world.  Any  one  who  had 
predicted  a  Carnegie  and  a  steel 
fortune  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  to 
the  Pittsburgers  of  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  un- 
balanced enthusiast.  One  thing  is 
certain — that  the  "American  disdain 
of  finality"  will  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  perpetual  dynasty  of  steel  or  any 
sort  of  monopoly. 

When  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia, 
showed  Solon  his  golden  treasures, 
Solon  said :  *Tf  another  comes  who 
hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  take 
away  your  gold."  The  same  warning 
may  be  given  to  our  steel  kings.  As 
long  as  American  workmen  continue 
to  work,  there  may  come  some  revolu- 
tionary idea  that  will  pull  down  the 
old  dynasty  and  set  up  a  new  one. 

The  battle  against  conservatism  and 
self-complacency  is  not  ended.  Fifty 
years  ago,  when  Kelly  and  Bessemer 
pointed  out  the  path  to  to  millions, 
they  were  treated  like  impertinent 
meddlers  by  the  steel  men  of  America 
and  Europe.    Sheffield  sneered  at  Bes- 


semer until  he  built  a  plant  of  his 
own  and  cut  prices  in  half.  Pitts- 
burg lost  twenty-eight  years  by  its 
disdain  of  Kelly  and  his  "air-boil- 
ing process." 

There  are  still  heart-sick  inventors 
tramping  from  one  corporation  to  an- 
other, flouted  by  clerks  and  bulled  uy 
superintendents.  The  steel  trade  was 
never  so  well  organized,  but  as  yet  it 
has  no  department  of  invention,  in 
which  original  suggestions  would  be 
treated  with  respect  and  fairly  tested. 

One  innovation  which  is  running  the 
gautlet  just  now  is  James  Gayley's 
"dry  blast."  Gayley  needs  no  sym- 
pathy. He  is  one  of  the  Carnegie 
multimillionaires  and  a  vice-president 
at  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Seventeen  years  ago  he  broke 
the  world's  record  for  making  the 
most  iron  with  the  least  coke,  and  he 
has  kept  in  the  front  rank  ever  since. 
He  will  be  the  "pig  iron  king"  of  the 
world  when  his  invention  is  fairly  ap- 
preciated. 

Gayley's  aim  is  to  make  the  mois- 
ture out  of  the  air  that  is  blown  into 
the  furnace.  This  is  not  a  small  item. 
The  air  blown  into  a  furnace  in  one 
hour  will  contain  from  forty  to  three 
hundred  gallons  of  water.  Gayley's 
plan  is  first  to  carry  the  air  through 
an  ammonia  chamber,  which  takes  out 
the  moisture  in  the  form  of  frost. 
When  the  chamber  is  clogged  with 
frost,  hot  brine  is  forced  through  the 
pipes.  This  dry  or  Gayley-ized  air 
produces  a  hotter  fire  with  less  coke. 
At  its  first  test,  this  process  made 
eighty-nine  tons  more  in  one  aay — 
a  gain  of  about  twenty  per  cent. 

"This  method  can  be  applied  to  the 
making  of  Bessemer  steel,"  said  Mr. 
Gayley.  "It  will  prolong  the  useful- 
ness of  the  converter,  because  it  will 
make  the  Bessemer  process  quicker, 
and  surer."  His  invention  is  not  ab- 
solutely new  to  iron  and  steel  men, 
but  he  has  made  it  workable. 

This  "dry  blast"  is  no  longer  an 
experiment.  It  has  been  in  use  since 
August,  1904,  at  one  of  the  Pittsburg 
furnaces.  But  the  high  financiers  of 
the  Steel  Trust  have  been  slow  to  re- 
cognize its  value.  Already  they  have 
lost  the  chance  to  monopolize  the  in- 
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vention,  as  Gayley  has  recently  allow- 
ed it  to  be  installed  by  the  Warwick 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  -  Potts- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  E.  &  G. 
Brooke  Iron  Company,  of  Birdsboro, 
Pennsylvania. 

Another  innovation  which  has  only 
reached  the  "pooh,  pooh!'  stage,  as 
it  has  been  cailed,  is  the  making  of 
steel  direct  from  the  ore.  This  was 
Kelly's  dream.  He  believed  that  both 
the  blast  furnace  and  the  converter 
would  be  abolished,  as  a  couple  of  un- 
necessary middlemen.  During  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  he  studied  this 
problem,  and  succeeded  in  smelting 
the  ore  by  electricity.  But  the  cost 
of  making  steel  by  this  short  way 
proved  to  be  more  than  the  cost  of 
making  it  the  usual  long  way.  He 
maintained  that  the  day  would  come 
when  ore  would  be  smelted  for  fifty 
cents  a  ton,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
last  sickness  he  was  engaged  in  ex- 
periments to  cheapen  his  process. 


This  endeavor  is  less  of  a  dream 
to-day.  At  Gy singe,  Sweden,  high- 
class  steel,  said  to  be  equal  to  crucible 
steel,  has  been  made  direct  from  the 
ore  by  an  electrical  process,  water- 
power  being  used  to  cut  down  the  cost. 
The  Canadian  Government,  which  has 
been  remarkably  generous  to  steel- 
makers, has  recently  appropriated  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  for  experiments 
in  electrical  smelting.  Edison  has 
given  his  genius  and  a  large  fraction 
of  his  wealth  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  Consequently,  it  is  not  now 
to  be  classed  among  the  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  but  among  those  improvements 
that  may  be  expected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

So  many  dreams  have  come  true  in 
the  wizardry  of  steel-making — so 
many  ideas  have  mastered  the  obstin- 
acy of  custom,  that  it  has  become  a 
futile  and  unprofitable  thing  to  de- 
clare that  any  proposed  improvement 
is  impossible. 


Women's  Suffrage 

BY  E.  MAUD  SIMON  IN  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW 

This  article,  although  bearing  particularly  on  the  movement  affecting  England  at  th«  present 
time,  contains  a  great  deal  which  is  of  universal  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  women  in 
politics. 


To  prevent  misconception  of  the 
treatment  which  this  much-debated 
subject  is  to  receive  in  the  present 
article,  it  may  be  stated  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  would  be  detrimental  rather 
than  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

It   does   not,   indeed,   require   more 
than   the   average  endowment  of  the 
faculty  of  looking  ahead  to  perceive 
that   in  the  political   enfranchisement 
of  women  there  can  be  no  half  meas- 
ures, and  that,   in  the  long  run,  the 
franchise  must     be     extended  to  all 
women  or  to  none  at  all.     At  present 
the  hardship  of  non-parliamentary  re- 
presentation   does    undoubtedly   press 
most  heavily  on  women  householders 
or  ratepayers  who  desire  the  vote.  But 
the   inadequacy   of   this   limit   to   the 
non-recognition  of  women  in  our  pre- 
sent parliamentary  system  would  be- 
come apparent  as  soon  as  it  were  re- 
moved by  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  this  class  of  women,  and  fol- 
lowed, as  it  would  inevitably  be,  by 
its    extension     to      women      lodgers. 
Women  of  property  would  naturally 
resent  the  disfranchisement  that  mar- 
riage would  bring  with  it,  and  women 
lodgers    v.^ould   be    in   the   same   pre- 
dicament.    It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  confusion  that  would  arise  if 
some  wives — those,  namely,  who  are 
women   of   property — had   votes    and 
some   had     not,     or   if     wives     and 
daughters    in    all    classes    of    society 
could  qualify  themselves  for  the  vote 
by  money  payments  for  rooms  to  their 
respective  husbands  and  fathers.     Or 
again,  take  those  cases  in  which  the 
wife  and  not  the  husband  is  the  owner 
of  the  residence,  and  in  which  she  and 
not  he  would  be  logically  and  legally 
entitled  to  the  vote.     In  short,  there 
seems  no  reason  why,  if  wom^en  are  to 
have  the  parliamentary  vote,  marriage 


should  disqualify  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  privilege. 

When,  therefore,  we  reflect  on  the 
tyranny  of  taxation  without  represen- 
tation, we  must  also  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  some  forms  of 
tyranny — and  especially  such  forms 
of  it  as  are  likely  to  be  exercised  by 
the  average  fair-minded  and  con- 
scientious English  statesmen  towards 
women  and  their  interests — may  be 
preferable  to  the  political  chaos  that 
might  ensue  if  the  vote  were  given 
to  some  women  and  not  to  all,  or  if, 
as  an  alternative,  all  women  were  en- 
titled to  enter  the  political  arena  with 
the  same  rights  and  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  men. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that 
here  and  there  are  to  be  found  women 
who  have  in  them  the  making  of  poli- 
ticians, nor  can  it  be  asserted  that 
clever  women  are  not  clever  enough 
enough  to  become  politicians  or  any- 
thing else  for  which  intellectual  quali- 
fications are  necessary.  But  this  does 
not  upset  the  view  held  by  many 
people,  on  similar  lines  with  men,  in 
the  political  life  of  this  country. 

The  main  feature  of  this  unfitness 
seems  to  lie  in  the  simple  fact  of  a 
woman  being  a  woman,  and  in  all 
that  womanhood  involves  and  im- 
plies, both  as  regards  physical  and 
social  functions.  This  statement  is 
vague,  but  he  who  runs  may  read, 
and  read  into  it  much  that  cannot  be 
said  here,  and  that  need  not  be,  since 
it  is  a  part  of  common  daily  experi- 
ence. 

The  great  and  uncompromising 
gulf  which  nature  has  placed  between 
the  sexes,  seems  to  be  accentuated 
rather  than  bridged  over  by  the  re- 
finements of  civilization,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  increasing  differentiation 
in  physique  shows  itself  in  many 
ways,  but  mostly,  perhaps  in  the 
highly  emotional  nature  of  woman  and 
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in  her  variability.  Souvent  femme 
varie!  These  words  are  no  more 
famiHar  than  true,  and  the  same  may- 
be said  of  Scott's  oft-quoted  refrain 
on  some  of  the  characteristics, 
charming  and  otherwise,  of  the  six. 

It  would,  however,  at  the  present 
day — when  we  are  confronted  with 
a  new  order  of  psychological  philoso- 
phy known  as  ''Pragmatism,"  which 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  emotional 
element  in  all  intellectual  processes — 
be  unwise  to  underrate  the  part  con- 
tributed by  feeling  and  sentiment  to- 
wards the  formation  of  the  political 
convictions  of  either  sex.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  emotional  nature  of  woman, 
all  valuable  as  it  is  as  an  incentive 
to  many  activities  in  the  home  and 
beyond  it,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
guidance  when  the  matter  in  question 
is  one  in  v/hich  the  hereditary  in- 
stincts and  intuitions  of  her  sex  can- 
not help,  and  which  calls  for  farsight- 
edness, broadmindedness,  logical  rea- 
soning and  impartially — in  short,  for 
all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
what  we  call  a  well-balanced  mind. 
Such  a  type  of  mind  is  not  too  com- 
mon in  either  sex,  but  the  contention 
here  is  that  it  is  much  more  rarely 
found  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man. 

Ignorance  of  politics  and  absence 
of  interest  in  them  is  not  a  prerog- 
ative of  either  sex,  an  asesrtion  which 
will  be  borne  out  by  many  who  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  canvassing  for 
elections,  parliamentary  or  otherwise. 
But  the  importance  of  granting  or 
withholding  the  vote  does  not  depend 
on  the  attitude  of  incompetent  voters 
of  either  sex  towards  the  franchise, 
since,  in  the  political  game,  the  ignor- 
ant and  non-reflecting  members  of  the 
community  must  always  be  the  prey 
of  the  clever,  and  their  votes  repre- 
sent not  the  convictions  of  even  the 
opinions  of  the  voters,  but  the  elec- 
tioneering spoils  of  the  most  adroit 
canvassing.  Apropos  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  women  on  the 
ground  of  the  incompetency  of  masses 
of  male  voters,  Ruskin's  remarks  in 
"Arrows  of  the  Chace"  may  well  be 
quoted  here.  "So  far,"  he  says,  "from 
wishing  to   give  votes   to   women,    I 


would      fain   take     them   from   most 
men." 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the 
question  of  female  parliamentary  re- 
presentation, we  may  consider  the  ap- 
plication to  it  of  the  principle  that 
fitness  to  exercise  new  powers  and 
responsibilities  can  only  be  acquired 
or  proved  by  affording  opportunities 
for  its  use. 

Here  we  find  ourselves  drawn  into 
a  comparison  with  the  laws  which 
govern  physical  as  well  as  social 
evolution.  The  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  any  physical  functi9n  depends 
on  its  use,  and  disuse  means,  in  the 
long  run,  atrophy.  Similarly  with 
social  functions,  use  brings  increase 
of  power  to  use,  and  inaction  incapac- 
ity, and  in  both  cases  habit  becomes, 
as  we  say,  "second  nature." 

"And  the  moral  of  that  is" — easy 
to  see,  and  to  apply  to  the  case  in 
point.  Given  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come practical  politicians,  and  to  play 
a  full  part  with  men  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  game  of  party  politics  in  Eng- 
land, women  might,  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  thinking  women  might,  de- 
velop the  fitness  for  this  new 
departure  in  their  activities,  but  at 
what  price? 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  recent  reply  to 
an  address  presented  to  him  by  a  de- 
putation of  East  Fife  ladies,  hints 
at  the  possible  "price"  in  the  follow- 
ing ominous  words: 

Better  that  no  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  opportunities  for  ventilat- 
ing-, and  perhaps  remedying,  special 
grievances  or  special  interests  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  women  than  that  they 
should  be  dearly  purchased  in  the 
interests  of  the  sex  and  of  the 
community  at  large  ;  if  at  the 
same  time  you  may  have  to  pay 
as  your  price  lor  suffrage — and  I  am 
very  much  afraid  you  would  have  to  pay 
it— the  putting  in  jeopardy  of  the  status, 
the  position,  the  real  authority,  the 
unique  position  of  women  as  a  whole  in 
the  community.  The  one  thing  sounds 
tangible  and  direct,  the  other  intan- 
gible, almost  abstract  ;  but  you  must 
weigh  them  against  one  another.  You 
may  be  sure  that  any  change  of  this 
kind  will  not  commend  itself  to  the 
general  opinion  and  the  intelligence  of 
the  nation  unless  you  can  satisfy  them 
that  you  can  carry  it  through  without 
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permanent   injury   to   the   best   interests 
of  women  themselves. 

Such  are  the  apprehensions  of  a 
modern  statesman,  and  from  them  we 
can  turn  our  minds  backwards 
through  the  years  and  recall  some 
not  unsimilar  forebodings  on  the  part 
of  John  Bright,  when  he  saw  the  vote 
exercised  in  municipal  elections  by 
the  women  of  Lancashire.     He  says: 

I  know  one  place  in  my  own  neighbor- 
hood where  scenes  of  the  most  shocking 
character  took  place.  Women  were 
served  with  what  certainly  was  not 
good  or  wholesome  for  them  until  the 
poll  closed.  I  know  at  another  borough 
in  Lancashire  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion there  were  women  by  hundreds 
drunk  and  disgraced  under  the  tempta- 
tions that  were  offered  in  the  fierceness 
and  unscrupulousness  of  a  political  con- 
test. .  .  I  confess  I  am  unwilling,  for 
the  sake  of  women  themselves,  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  contest  of  our 
Parliamentary  system.  I  think  they 
would  lose  much  of  that  which  is  best 
that  they  now  possess,  and  that  they 
would  gain  nothing  from  being  mingled 
or  mixed  with  the  contest  and  the 
polling-booth. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  conditions 
which  John  Bright  describes  here  are 
now  an  impossibility  under  any 
political  system  in  this  country,  but 
his  concluding  words  fit  the  situation 
as  much  to-day  as  when  they  were 
uttered,  and  express  a  sentiment 
which  is  very  widely  spread  amongst 
men,  and  which  still  numbers  amongst 
its  sympathizers  many  women. 

So  far  in  this  article  the  question 
of  female  suffrage  has  been  approach- 
ed mainly  on  the  theoretical  side,  but 
now  let  us  look  at  it  from  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view  and  ask,  "Do  the 
majority  of  English  women  desire 
the  parliamentary  vote,  and  the  pol- 
itical status  and  responsibility  which 
it  entails  ?"  Information  on  this  point 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  even  if 
statistics  were  available,  perhaps 
knowledge  of  the  type  of  women  who 
desire  or  who  do  not  desire  this 
change  in  our  political  machinery 
might  be  a  surer  guide  to  its  value 
from  the  sociological  standpoint. 

At  present  nearly  all  the  agitation 
has  been  raised  by  the  women  who  do 
urgently  desire  the  change,  and  on 
the  other  side  there  has  been  mostly 


silence.  But  now  there  are  not  want- 
ing signs  of  the  times  which  show 
that  this  silence  may  not  always  be 
taken  for  the  slumber  of  indifference 
and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  take  for 
granted  that  all  femine  political  in- 
terest and  activity  is  on  the  side  of 
those  women  whose  goal  is  the  pol- 
itical emancipation  of  their  sex.  In 
Mr.  Asquith's  speech,  from  which 
quotation  has  already  been  made,  he 
asks:  "What  is  the  evidence  that 
the  change  is  desired  by  the  majority 
of  women  themselves  ?"  and  adds : 

I  have  yet  seen  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence on  that  point,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  such  evidence  is  procurable.  Allow 
me  to  assure  you  that  has  been  a 
serious  hindrance,  for  this  is  after  all  a 
very  great  constitutional  change,  and 
there  is  no  case  in  our  history  in  which 
a  constitutional  change  of  this  kind 
has  been  effected  without  the  clearest 
possible  proof  that  it  was  desired  and, 
indeed,  demanded  by  the  vast  majority 
of  those  in  whose  interest  it  was  made. 

These  words  of  Mr.  Asquith  show 
the  gravity  of  this  "practical"  aspect 
of  the  question  in  its  strongest  light, 
and  need  no  addition  to  them  here. 
But  whether  or  no  the  majority  of 
the  women  of  this  country  desire  the 
vote,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  event  of  universal  adult  suffrage, 
the  majority  of  the  voters  would  be 
women,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently 
startling  to  "give  us  pause"  when  we 
consider  its  revolutionary  features. 

A  few  rough  statistics  may  help  to 
bring  this  home  in  a  practical  sense. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles  is  twenty 
millions,  the  female  being  twenty- 
three  millions.  These'  figures,  of 
course,  include  those  under  age  who 
not  qualified  for  a  vote.  But  if  we 
divide  the  numbers  roughly,  taking 
the  statistical  figures  of  four  to  a 
family,  we  have  ten  million  adult  men 
and  eleven  and  a  half  million  adult 
women. 

These  figures  do  not  pretend  to 
be  accurate,  but — if  we  once  admit 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  right  of 
women  to  exercise  the  franchise  on 
equal  terms  with  men,  and  if  we,  at 
the  same  time,  recognize  a  tendency 
of   the   times   which   may    eventually 
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lead  to  manhood  suffrage — they  serve 
to  indicate  a  proportion  of  female 
voters  which  is  sufficiently  formidable 
to  foreshadow  a  change  in  our  elec- 
toral system  besides  which  even  the 
Great  Reform  Bill  shrinks  into  com- 
parative   insignificance. 

Such  a  change  might  conceivably 
result  in  female  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, indeed  the  outcome  of  it 
might  even  be  a  preponderance  of 
female  members  of  Parliament.  But 
the  present  writer  feels  unfitted  for 
the  task  of  peering  into  a  political 
and  parliamentary  future  so  far  re- 
moved from  present  conditions  that 
it  would  need  the  power  of  a  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  to  transport  us  thither. 

The  return  to  more  beaten  tracks 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  another 
practical  side  of  the  association  of 
women  with  politics. 

Our  existing  system,  although  ex- 
cluding women  as  voters,  does  al- 
ready allow  of  a  very  considerable 
outlet  for  feminine  political  influence 
and  activity,  and  with  this  advantage, 
viz.,  that  now  those  women  only  who 
have  leisure,  taste,  and  aptitude  for 
the  work  are  drawn  into  the  net. 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  those 
who  argeue  that  it  is  absurd  to  draw 
the  line  at  full  political  emancipation 
for  a  woman  when  so  many  other 
new  doors  of  activity  are  open  to  ad- 
mit her,  at  her  will.  ''At  her  will!" 
But  in  the  event  of  the  Suffragists 
having  their  way,  her  ''will"  is  not 
consulted  and  the  political  respon- 
sibility of  the  vote,  and  of  all  that 
this  may  ultimately  entail,  is  forced 
upon  her  quite  apart  from  her  in- 
dividual wish  or  fitness,  to  assume  this 
responsibility.  And  there  is  another 
advantage  attaching  to  the  political 
work  now  undertaken  by  the  women 
of  this  country,  in  that  it  is  mainly 
concerned  with  those  departments  of 
it  in  jvhich  the  natural  efficiency  of 
the  average  woman  finds  fullest  play. 
Politicians  are  eager  to  recognize  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable 
help  rendered  by  women  in  the  work 
of  political  organization  on  its  social 
side.  This  is  the  side  which  calls  for 
tact,  patience,  tolerance  of  detail, 
personal   sympathy  and   interest,   and 


many  such  qualities  which  are  often 
mostly  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
in  the  sterner  sex.  Women  suf- 
feragists  will  probably  regard  such 
work  as  this  as  being  on  too  trivial 
a  scale  to  satisfy  the  mildest  of  their 
aspirations,  and  from  their  own  point 
of  view  they  are  of  coure  right  not 
to  rest  content  with  it.  But  even 
they  must  admit  that  it  is  a  sphere  of 
political  work  which,  if  not  covered 
by  women,  is  not  likely  to  be  covered 
at  all,  and  also  that  it  is  one  in  which 
the  political  ambitions  of  a  good  many 
of  their  sex  find  satisfaction. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  which  is,  from  the  na- 
tional and  imperial  standpoint  by  far 
'the  most  important  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  political  life  to  the  women  of  this 
country,  viz.,  the  possible  effect  of 
the  movement  on  the  health  and  on 
the  physical  responsibilities  of  our 
women,  on  the  mothers  of  the  race. 
So  much  might  be  said  upon  this  side 
of  the  question,  and  so  much  also  that 
is  sufficiently  obvious  to  speak  for  it- 
self, that  it  is  only  necessary  here 
briefly  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  points  connected  with 
it. 

The  first  which  comes  to  mind  is 
the  decreasing  birth  rate  in  the  upper 
classes  of  English  society.  What 
effect  would  the  addition  of  political 
life,  to  the  many  and  complex  de- 
mands now  made  upon  the  time  and 
powers  of  the  women  of  these  classes 
— in  a  score  of  directions  undreamed 
of  by  their  grandmothers — have  upon 
child-bearing?  One  can  almost  pic- 
ture a  condition  in  jocial  life  in 
which  women  might  say.  "We  have 
no  time  for  children,  our  lives  other- 
wise occupied,  our  powers  must  be 
reserved  for  other  uses !"' 

Then,  take  the  question  of  infant 
mortality  among  the  lower  classes. 
Plere  generally  there  is  no  lack  of 
child-bearing,  but  a  lack  of  child- 
rearing.  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  mothers  in  these  classes  of 
bringing  the  contentious  influence  of 
party  politics  into  their  already  crowd- 
ed and  often  ill-regulated  lives,  thus 
affording  them  one  more  opportunity 
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for  neglecting  to  learn  how  to  be  use- 
ful in  their  own  homes  ?  The  woman 
who  is  too  ignorant  or  too  careless 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  her  own  off- 
spring has  no  claim  or  ability  to  take 
part  in  legislation. 

Then,  again,  consider  the  effects 
which  the  excitement  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary election,  or  of  any  special  politi- 
cal agitation,  public  meetings  and  the 
like,  might  have  upon  many  women 
in  ''delicate  health,"  and  especially 
those  of  the  less  protected  classes,  if 
called  upon  or  at  least  entitled  to  take 
part  in  it  all  and  swell  the  numbers  of 
their  respective  political  parties. 
Surely  the  community,  which  does  not 
permit  its  women  to  "take  up  arms" 
in  its  cause,  has  some  right  to  shelter 
them  from  Jhe  risks  attendant  upon 
political  warfare. 

Apart  from  these  special  consider- 
ations there  is  the  general  increase 
of  wear  and  tear,  and  of  mental  and 
nervous  strain,  upon  the  more  delicate 
frame  and  constitution  of  woman 
which  is  entailed  by  her  entrance  into 
political  life,  and  which  cannot  fail 
to  leave  its  mark  on  her  physique,  and, 
if  on  her  physique,  ultimately  on  that 

In  short,  there  seems  so  little  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  political  life  for  wo- 
man from  the  point  of  view  of  her 
physical  well-being,  that  that  little 
must  be  left  to  others  to  discover. 
It  will  probably  be  urged  that  women 
voters  would  conduce  to  the  passing 
of  measures  for  the  redress  of 
woman's  grievances  and  wrongs,  and 
thus  tend  to  promote  in  general  ways 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  sex. 
But  people  who  argue  thus  seem  to 
forget  that  it  does  not  need  the  prac- 
tical machinery  of  a  parliament  elect- 
ed in  part  by  women's  votes  to  redress 
women's  wrongs,  otherwise  women 
would  not  hold  the  high  position  or 
Avield  the  powerful  influence  in  pol- 
itical and  many  other  circles  which  is 
theirs  to-day.  The  statesman  whose 
work  and  achievements  will  stand  the 
test  of  time  are  those  who  recognize 
that  the  best  interests  of  women  are 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  race,  al- 
though not  all  such  men  may  hold 
that  their  interests  may  be  best  served 
by  inviting  women  themselves  to  drive 


the  political  machinery  which  is,  af- 
ter all,  but  the  means  of  their  end.  As 
well  might  it  be  said  that  children's 
votes  are  needed  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  children  (not  that  any  com- 
parison between  women  and  children 
is  here  intended)  ;  and  yet,  so  sus- 
ceptible are  the  hearts  of  even  male 
legislators  towards  the  claims  of  the 
most  powerless  members  of  the  com- 
munity, that  one  of  the  saddest  of 
their  evils,  child-labor  in  mines,  found 
its  remedy  mainly  through  the  emo- 
tional havoc  wrought  by  a  poem,  and 
by  a  poem  written  by  a  woman. 

Child-labor  in  mines  is  no  more, 
but  child-labor  in  homes,  and  of  a 
dreary  and  deadening  description,  is 
still  with  us,  as  we  learn  from  the  re- 
port of  recent  investigations  made  by 
the  Home  Office  into  the  work  of 
"juvenile  carders"  in  Birmingham. 
And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  women  who  waste  their  strength 
in  combats  with  the  police,  and  their 
time  in  Holloway  Prison,  cannot  find 
in  this  or  kindred  objects  a  more 
enticing  field  for  the  zeal  they  dis- 
play as  agitators. 

But  misdirected  energy  and  senti- 
mentality are  among  the  political 
curses  of  our  age  and  country,  and 
women  of  public  spirit,  whose  com- 
bined efforts  might  achieve  much  use- 
ful work,  spend  their  powers  in  clam- 
oring for  the  technical  political  re- 
cognition of  the  suffrage.  As  if  the 
suffrage  were  the  panacea  of  all  the 
ills  and  disabilities  which  feminine 
flesh  is  heir  to,  instead  of  being  the 
merest  phantom  of  one ! 

They  would  be  better  advised  to 
show  their  ability  as  politicians  by 
formulating  some  definite  remedial 
proposals  with  respect  to  the  griev- 
ances for  the  redress  of  which  they 
desire  the  power  behind  the  vote,  and 
in  that  case  they  would  not  improb- 
ably find  that  our  present  parliamen- 
tary system,  though  it  "grinds  slow- 
ly," is  yet  sufficiently  representative 
to  secure  to  each  section  of  society 
its  "rights,"  whether  that  section  be 
armed  with  the  vote  or  not. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 
class  of  suffragists,  and  especially  of 
the  older  type  of  suffragist,  to  whom 
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these  strictures  do  not  apply.  But 
they  probably  do  apply  to  a  good 
many  of  the  women  agitators  of  the 
present  day,  from  whose  tactics  it 
may  reasonably  be  surmised  that  their 
political  outlook  is  largely  bounded 
by  the  idea  of  the  vote,  rather  than 
by  the  purposes  for  which  the  vote 
is  wanted.  For  instance,  in  the  last 
raid  by  the  Suffragists  on  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  good  portion  of  the 
raiders  were  said  to  be  extremely 
young,  and  it  may  be  naturally  infer- 
red from  this  that  their  political  hori- 
zon, though  it  may  have  been  rosy, 
was  a  limited  one. 

In  truth,  the  disabilities  of  women 
in  trade,  in  the  labor  market,  and  in 
every  department  of  life  where  she 
enters  into  competition  with  men,  are 
due,  not  to  want  of  direct  political 
representation,  not  to  antagonism  be- 
tween the  sexes  (for  such  antagonism 
is,  au  fond,  against  nature),  but  to 
her  own  natural  disabilities,  the  dis- 
abilities of  womanhood.  The  man  is 
first  the  wage  earner,  the  woman  first 
the  mother,  and  on  these  two  laws 
hang  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  inequalities 
which  woman  suffragists  are  so  con- 
fident of  diminishing  by  means  of 
women's  votes. 


There  is  a  side  issue  involved  in  the 
making  of  women  politicians  which 
may  be  touched  on  in  conclusion.  One 
of  the  weak  points  in  a  woman's  in- 
telectual  activity  is  said  to  be  her 
absorption  in  the  details  of  a  ques- 
tion, even  to  the  length,  sometimes, 
of  blinding  her  view  of  the  point 
which  is  of  paramount  importance. 
The  truth  that  lies  in  this  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  details 
which  go  to  make  up  the  complex 
structure  of  modern  domestic,  family, 
and  social  life  are,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, the  woman's  province.  The  ad- 
justment of  these  details,  their  organ- 
ization and  distribution,  call  for  pow- 
ers and  energy  of  no  mean  order,  and 
their  neglect  by  women  would  inevit- 
ably result  in  social  chaos.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  her  passion  for 
detail,  so  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  a  woman's  mental  equipment,  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
social  order;  and  farther,  that,  if  a 
woman  must  divest  herself  of  this  or 
any  other  valuable  characteristic,  in 
order  tc  don  the  mantle  of  the  poli- 
tician and  the  legislator,  the  commun- 
ity, as  a  whole,  stands  to  gain  far 
less  politically  than  it  loses  socially, 
by  the  political  enfranchisement  of  its 
women. 
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This  very  striking  article  discusses  in  popular  style  most  ot  the  recent  speculations  about  life  on 
the  planet  Mars,  and  especial'y  whether  the  Martians  may  be  signalling  to  us. 


Strange  things  were  happening  not 
long  ago.  For  some  time  back,  to- 
wards midnight,  the  wireless  tele- 
graphic stations  had  recorded  a 
stange  ''three-point"  signal,  persist- 
ently repeated.  After  careful  inquiry 
it  was  ascertained  that  no  terrestrial 
station  had  despatched  such  a  message 
at  such  an  hour.  When  came,  then, 
the  mysterious  call  ?  The  three  points 
of  sound  suggest  the  three  points  of 
light  observed  on  the  face  of  the 
planet  Mars  about  the  year  1901,  and 
our  ingenious  contributor  endeavors 
in  this  story-article  to  explain  them. 

Midnight.  Toc-toc-toc;  toc-toc-toc; 
toc-toc-toc.  Three  little  strokes  were 
heard  distinctly  in  the  silence  of  the 
Marconi  station,  and  the  drowsy  oper- 
ators started  up,  bewildered  with  a 
vague  unquiet. 

"Listen!  There  it  is  again.  What 
can  it  want  to  say?  Who  on  earth 
has  sent  it?" 

''Don't  you  know  your  Morse  code? 
Three  dashes — that  means  S." 

"The  needle  goes  on  with  S  S  S  all 
the  time,  and  no  one  can  tell  why. 
It  is  uncanny.     Listen!" 

Toc-toc-toc;    toc-toc-toc! 

"Yes ;  it  is  quite  true !  Every 
night  about  midnight  it  is  at  it.  As 
soon  as  the  transmitters  send  us  S, 
the  receiver  registers  it.  When  they 
are  tired  they  stop:" 

But  at  their  post  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  distant  promontory,  the 
telegraphic  operators,  already  op- 
pressed by  the  silence  of  the  night, 
felt  their  marrows  chilled  by  the  mys- 
tery of  the  unknown  message.  For 
some  days  the  three  dashes  had  been 
obstinately  repeated.  As  was  known 
in  every  transmitting  station  through- 
out the  world,  no  one  had  sent  the  call. 
There  was,  indeed,  somebody  who 
telegraphed,  but  that  somebody  was 
not  on  this  earth.  Whose  was  the 
little  voice  that  called  from  the  dark- 
ness,  and   transmitted     its     message 


through  the  frigid  immensity  of  inter- 
stellar space? 

Three  dashes?  They  sugest  some- 
thing. In  1892  and  again  in  1901  the' 
observers  of  the  heavens  had  spoken 
of  three  points.  In  both  years  astro- 
nomers with  powerful  telescopes  had 
been  able  to  distinguish  upon  the 
planet  Mars  a  triangle  made  of  three 
luminous  points,  thiy  to  our  vision, 
but  in  reality  immense,  the  triangle 
having  each  side  several  hundreds  of 
miles  long.  The  three  lights  stood  out 
white  against  the  red  hue  of  the 
planet.  They  had  not  formerly  been 
observed ;  and  their  regular  disposi- 
tion gave  birth  to  the  supposition  that 
they  might  be  artificial. 

Three  dashes  signify  S  in  the  Morse 
alphabet,  but  in  the  telegraphic  prac- 
tice they  also  mean  "Are  you  there?" 
"May  I  begin  ?"  or  "Attention :  a  mes- 
sage follows:" 

Perhaps  Mars  sent  the  three  signals 
announcing  the  parting  of  a  curtain 
which  had  been  drawn  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time! 

Are  we,  then,  to  give  indifference 
for  answer?  Shall  we  repel  these  far- 
distant  friends — kinsmen  by  our  com- 
mon intelligence — who  have  made 
overtures  to  us?  If  the  Martians  seek 
to  enter  into  relations  with  us,  shall 
we  refuse  because  they  are  not  of  our 
world  ? 

Mars  is  the  first  of  the  superior 
planets — that  is,  of  those  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  is  greater  than  our 
own.  She  possesses  an  atmosphere 
of  which  the  composition,  studied  un- 
der the  spectroscope — that  marvellous 
instrument  which  detects  the  elements 
by  the  light  which  they  emit — is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  our  earth.  It  was  prob- 
ably because  of  her  blood-red  hue  that 
the  ancients  consecrated  Mars  to  the 
god  of  war,  and  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
peopled  her  with  hideous  and 
ferocious  monsters. 

Her   diameter   is   half   that   of   the 
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earth,  and  her  volume  is  therefore 
only  one-seventh.  She  resembles  a 
Tangerine  orange,  to  which  the  earth 
compares  as  the  fruit  from  Seville. 
When  in  her  course  around  the  sun 
she  approaches  us  to  the  nearest  point 
she  is  35,000,000  miles  off,  and  the 
most  distant  point  in  her  orbit  is  250,- 
000,000  miles  away.  These  are  the 
authorative  figures  of  such  high  value 
fail  to  convey  their  significance  to 
the  human  mind.  They  are  approxi- 
mate, and  are  correct  within,  perhaps, 
about  100,000  miles — within  a 
"straw,"  as  the  astronomer  Lalande 
is  reported  to  have  said. 

The  Martian  day  has  about  the 
same  length  as  our  own:  24  hours  39 
minutes  23  seconds.  The  planet  takes 
a  little  over  686  days  to  make  her 
orbit  round  the  sun,  so  that  her  sea- 
sons are  about  twice  as  long  as  ours 
are.  The  atmosphere  of  Mars  con- 
tains much  water-vapour.  Seas  have 
been  observed,  and,  at  the  Poles 
bundance  of  ice,  which  diminishes  un- 
der the  Summer  heat.  The  variations 
of  temperature  are  great.  Mars  re- 
ceives only  half  as  much  heat  as  we  do 
from  the  sun.  The  sun  of  the  Mar- 
tians is  a  celestial  disc  only  half  as 
large  as  ours,  and  the  night  is  illum- 
inated by  two  moons  smaller  than  our 
own — Deimos  and  Phobos. 

One  pound  weight  on  earth  would 
weigh  only  about  six  ounces  on  Mars. 
The  average  man  is  able  to  carry  upon 
his  back  just  about  as  much  as  he 
weighs.  If  he  were  in  Mars  he  could 
carry  three  times  as  much — say,  about 
five  hundred  weights. 

Mars,  under  the  telescope,  shows 
a  clearly  defined  disc  of  a  red  color, 
and  having  patches  of  more  or  less 
bright.  The  green  patches  are  the 
sea,  and  the  others  distinctly  red  are 
the  continents,  which,  contrary  to 
those  of  our  earth,  are  much  more 
extensive  than  the  sea.  Finally,  the 
most  brilliant  parts  are  the  ice-cov- 
ered Polar  regions  and  the  floating 
clouds.  The  atmosphere  of  Mars  is 
more  transparent  than  ours,  and  her 
firmament  is  of  a  clear  and  brilliant 
azure. 

The  waters  of  Mars  are  widely  scat- 
tered,  being  confined  to  inland   seas 


which  touch  hands  by  long  arms — 
sometimes  curved,  but  more  often  al- 
most straight — which  cut  up  with 
sombre  lines  the  bright  face  of  the 
planet,  as  lead  divides  the  glass  panels 
of  a  cathedral  window.  These  lines 
form  an  intricate  pattern  of  rough 
symmetry  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Nature.  Such 
a  regularity  is  probably  evidence  of 
the  work  of  the  Martian  man;  and 
for  a  long  time  observers  of  Mars 
have  been  inclined  to  attribute  these 
lines  as  canals  scooped  by  the  in- 
habitants to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
civilization. 

Mars,  then,  has  conditions  analog- 
ous to  those  of  earth,  conditions, 
which,  according  to  our  'scientists,  are 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port and  development  of  life.  The 
atmosphere  is  continually  renewed  and 
freshened  by  the  great  air-currents 
which  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
the  soil  has  the  water  necessary  for 
fertilization,  and  the  heat  imparted 
by  the  sun  is  sufficient  for  human 
neec^s. 

M.  Camille  Flammarion,  in  his 
book  ''Uranie,"  supposes  that  the 
Martians  are  greatly  our  superiors, 
both  intellectually  and  physically. 
They  possess  senses  unknown  to  us, 
including  one  that  reads  the  thoughts 
of  others  without  the  necessity  of 
communication  by  spoken  word.  Their 
bodies  are  similar  to  ours,  but  sub- 
limed, made  from  finer  material,  free 
from  the  base  need  for  food. 

They  have  six  limbs,  so  to  speak — 
two  arms,  two  legs,  and  an  excellent 
pair  of  wings  with  which  they  fly 
through   space   when  they  wish. 

In  Summer  they  pass  the  time 
around  the  cooler  regions  of  the  Poles : 
in  Winter  they  prefer  to  be  near  the 
equator.  Unhampered  by  the  need  to 
perform  any  of  the  vital  functions 
necessary  to  our  life,  they  devote  them- 
selves to  intellectual  pursuits.  They 
are,  in  a  sense,  angels.  The  higher 
animals  on  the  planet  Mars — who,  ac- 
cording to  the  brilliant  Frenchman, 
rank  in  intelligence  with  Man — (we 
are  grateful  for  the  compliment)  — 
perform  all  the  necessary  work. 

"Here,"  said  a  Martian  to  M.  Flam- 
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marion  at  an  imaginary  interview, 
"one  eats  nothing,  has  always  eaten 
nothing,  and  always  will  eat  nothing. 
The  organs  nourish  themselves,  re- 
newing their  molecules  by  a  simple 
process  of  respiration  as  do  your 
terrestial  trees,  of  which  each  leaf  is 
a  little  stomach.  You — you  have  blood 
coursing  through  limbs.  Your  stom- 
achs are  gorged  with  victuals.  Do 
you  think  that,  with  the  gross  organs 
which  you  possess,  you  can  have  heal- 
thy, pure,  and  noble  ideas — or,  I  may 
say,  if  you  will  pardon  my  frankness 
— ideas   of   any   sort?" 

But  if  the  Martians  are  the  ethical 
beings  that  M.  Flammarion  would 
have  them,  free  from  the  anxieties  of 
material  life,  they  would  be  content 
with  their  wings  as  agents  of  trans- 
port, and  would  be  fools  to  trouble  to 
sink  the  innumerable  canals  (some  of 
which  are  3,cxx)  miles  long  and  i2o 
miles  wide,)  which  would  serve  no 
conceivable  purpose,  as  they  would 
have  no  use  for  commerce.  There- 
fore, if  there  are,  indeed,  Martians — 
a-nd  there  probably  are — they  are 
without  doubt,  more  civilized  than 
we,  but  still  concern  themselves  with 
material  affairs.  No  one  would  con- 
struct gigantic  works  like  these  canals 
merely  for  a  pastime.  In  a  world 
where  only  ideas  require  exercise,  the 
inhabitants  leave  the  seas  and  the 
land  as  Nature  made  them. 

With  a  developed  system  of  irriga- 
tion. Mars  has  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
in  which  red  colors  predominate,  in- 
stead of  the  beautiful  greens  of  our 
fields  and  woods.  Some  authorities 
suggest  that  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  the  doubling  of  the  canals,  which 
generally  appears  towards  the  end  of 
the  Martian  Spring,  which  be  believe 
to  be  the  season  of  floods,  is  due  to 
the  rapid  apeparance  of  vegetation  on 
the  ground  fertilized  by  the  retreated 
waters.  But  then  why  does  this 
vegetation  appear  only  one  one  side 
of  the  canals? 

One  may  then  suppose  that  the 
grass  and  the  foliage  of  Mars  are 
red.  M.  Flammarion  suggests  the 
existence  of  insects  as  large  as  birds, 
and  he  pictures  sweet,  soft  landscapes 
under  a  brilliant  sky  and  a  clear  at- 


mosphere. Everywhere  are  deflected 
wondrous  colors  from  floating  vapors, 
and  flowers  enormous  and  brilliant 
carpet  the  fertile  lands.  The  thin 
air  transmits  harmonies  unknown  on 
our  mundane  sphere. 

A  prominent  American  medium 
pretends  that  he  recently  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  the  red  planet,  while 
numerous  witnesses  attest  to  the 
trance  into  which  he  plunged  him- 
self before  making  the  experiment. 
He  alleges  that  he  had  difficulty  in 
breathing  as  he  traversed  the  ether. 
He  was  almost  roasted  as  he  passed  in 
proximity  to  a  fiery  meteor;  then  he 
almost  froze  in  the  regions  of  in- 
tense cold.  Having  alighted  upon 
the  summit  of  a  ]\Iartian  mountain, 
he  saw  the  inhabitants  beckon  him. 
He  is  precise  in  his  description: 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  Martians — 
giants,  who  are  four  times  as  large 
as  man,  and  shaggy  in  apearance, 
wearing  no  clothes,  and  possessing 
voices  of  frightening  harshness,  and 
the  second  variety  are  a  sort  of  creep- 
ing men,  who  are  able,  like  flies,  to 
walk  up  perpendicular  walls.  They 
have  eyes  at  the  sides  of  their  heads 
like  horses,  and  in  place  of  noses,  have 
merely  holes  in  their  cheeks.  They 
live  among  animals  who  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  ours,  and  who  are  red, 
green,  and  yellow."  This  remarkable 
tourist,  Leyson  by  name,  is  said  to  be 
a  serious  individual  of  fifty-four.  He 
claims  to  have  made  his  extraordinary 
voyage  three  times,  and  has  dreamed 
the  same  things  each  time.  He  has 
begun  to  instruct  nine  mediums, 
whom  he  proposes  to  take  with  him 
on  his  next  excursion! 

We  may  speculate  a  bit.  But  since 
many  wise  men  held  that  we  must  be- 
lieve that  Martians  exist,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  they  look, 
how  they  act,  and  how  they  dress,  is 
it  too  daring  a  suggestion  that  we 
should  attempt  to  reply  to  the  messages 
they  seem  to  be  sending  us?  How 
shall  we  set  about  it?  Several  sys- 
tems have  been  proposed.  That  put 
forward  most  frequently  is  to  erect 
on  several  points  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  widely  apart,  powerful  elec- 
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trie  lights  on  a  geometrical  scheme, 
and  to  make  these  lights  flash  when- 
ever the  signs  came  from  Mars.  We 
should  then,  if  the  Martians  noticed 
and  replied  to  our  signals,  have  proof 
of  their  existence. 


Perhaps  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man,  in  a  wider  sense  than  we  yet 
comprehend  may  finish  by  establish- 
ing interstellar  relations  and  by 
achieving  a  grand  common  fraternity 
at  present  far  distant. 


Getting  Acquainted  With  English  Language 

BY  GEORGE  ADE  IN  THE  IDLER 

Mr.   Aae  believes  that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  feels  most  lonesoms  when  in  London, 
England.    It  is  the  difference  in  the  language  that  makes  him  feel  so  absolutely  friendless  and  alone 


It  may  be  set  down  as  a  safe  proposi- 
tion that  every  man  is  a  bewildered 
maverick  when  he  wanders  out  of 
his  own  little  bailiwick.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  stock  broker  on  a  stock 
farm,  or  a  cow  puncher  at  the  Wal- 
dorf? 

A  man  may  be  a  duck  in  his  private 
puddle,  but  when  he  strikes  deep  in 
strange  waters  he  forgets  how  to 
swim. 

Take  some  captain  of  industry  who 
resides  in  a  large  city  of  the  Middle 
West.  At  home  he  is  unquestionably 
it.  Everyone  knows  the  size  of  his 
bank  account,  and  when  he  rides  to 
business  in  the  morning  the  conductor 
holds  the  car  for  him.  His  f ellow- 
pasengers  are  delighted  to  get  a  favor- 
ing nod  from  him.  When  he  sails  in- 
to the  new  office  building  the  lift 
captain  gives  him  a  cheery  but  defer- 
ential "good  morning."  In  his  pri- 
vate office  he  sits  at  a  $500  roll-top 
desk  surrounded  by  push  buttons,  and 
when  he  gives  the  word  someone  is 
expected  to  hop.  At  noon  he  goes 
to  his  club  for  luncheon.  The  head 
waiter  hastens  to  relieve  him  of  his 
hat,  and  then  leads  him  to  the  most 
desirable  table  and  hovers  over  him 
even  as  a  mother  hen  broods  over  her 
first  chick. 

This  distinguished  citizen,  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  member 
of  the  Advisory  Comittee  of  the 
Y.M.C. A.,  president  of  the  Saturday 
Night  Poker  Club,  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  and  founder  of  the  Wil- 
son County  Trotting  Association,  is  a 
whale  when  he  is  seated  on  his  pri- 
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vate  throne  in  the  corn  belt.  He  rides 
the  whirlwind  and  commands  the 
storm.  The  local  paper  speaks  of  him 
in  bated  capital  letters,  and  he  would 
be  more  or  less  than  human  if  he  fail- 
ed to  believe  that  he  was  a  very  large 
gun. 

Take  this  same  business  Behemoth 
and  set  him  down  in  Paris  or  Rome 
or  Naples.  With  a  red  guide-book 
clutched  helplessly  in  his  left  hand 
and  his  right  hand  free  so  that  he 
can  dig  up  the  currency  of  the  realm 
every  thirty  seconds,  he  sets  forth  to 
become  acquainted  with  mediaeval 
architecture  and  the  work  of  the  old 
masters.  The  guides  and  cabmen 
bully  him.  Newsboys  and  beggars 
pester  him  with  impunity.  When  he 
enters  a  shop  the  polite  brigand  be- 
hind the  showcase  charges  him  two 
prices  and  gives  him  bad  money  for 
change. 

Why?  Because  he  is  in  a  strange 
man's  town,  stripped  of  his  local  im- 
portance and  battling  with  a  foreign 
language.  The  man  who  cannot  talk 
bank  immediately  becomes  a  weaklng. 

What  is  the  chief  terror  to  travel? 
It  is  the  lonesomeness  of  feeling  that 
one  cannot  adapt  himself  to  the  un- 
familiar background,  and  therefore 
is  sure  to  atract  more  or  less  attention 
as  a  curio.  And  in  what  city  does 
this  feeling  of  lonesomeness  become 
most  overwhelming?     In  London. 

The  American  must  go  to  England 
in  order  to  learn  for  a  dead  certainty 
that  he  does  not  speak  the  English 
language.  On  the  Continent,  if  he 
kicks   on  the  charges   and  carries   a 
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^reat  deal  of  hand  luggage,  and  his 
clothes  do  not  fiit  him  any  too  well, 
lie  may  be  mistaken  for  an  English- 
man. This  great  joy  never  awaits 
liim  in  London. 

I  do  not  wish  to  talk  about  myself, 
yet  I  can  say  in  truthfulness  that  I 
have  been  working  for  years  to  enrich 
the  English  language.  Most  of  the 
time  I  have  been  years  ahead  of  the 
dictionaries.  I  have  been  so  far 
ahead  of  the  dictionaries  that  some- 
times I  fear  they  will  never  catch  up. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  use  words 
that  are  unknown  to  Lindley  Murray. 
Andrew  Lang  once  started  to  read 
my  works  and  then  sank  wfth  a  bub- 
bling cry  and  did  not  come  up  for 
three  days. 

It  seems  that  in  my  efforts  to  enrich 
the  English  language  I  made  it  too 
rich,  and  the  result  was  mental 
gastritis.  In  one  of  my  fables,  written 
in  pure  and  undefiled  Chicago,  re- 
ference was  made  to  that  kind  of  a 
table  d'hote  restaurant  which  serves 
an  Italian  dinner  for  sixty  cents.  This 
restaurant  was  called  a"spaghetti 
joint."  Mr.  Lang  declared  that  the 
appellation  was  altogether  preposter- 
ous, as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
spaghetti  has  no  joints,  being  inver- 
tebrate and  quite  devoid  of  osseous 
tissue,  the  same  as  a  caterpillar.  Also 
he  though  that  "cinch"  was  merely 
a  misspelling  of  "sink,"  something  to 
do  with  a  kitchen.  Now,  if  an  Ameri- 
can, reeking  with  the  sweet  vernacu- 
lar of  his  native  land,  cannot  make 
himself  understood  by  one  who  is 
familiar  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
our  language,  what  chance  has  he 
with  the  ordinary  Londoner,  who  ac- 
quires his  vocabulary  from  reading 
the  advertisements  carried  by  sand- 
wichmen  ? 

This  pitiful  fact  comes  home  to 
every  American  when  he  arrives  in 
London — there  are  two  languages, 
the  English  and  the  American.  One 
is  correct;  the  other  is  incorrect.  One 
is  a  pure  and  limpid  stream;  the 
other  is  a  stagnant  pool,  swarming 
with  bacilli.  In  front  of  a  shop  in 
Paris  is  a  sign,  "English  spoken — 
American  understood."  This  sign  is 
just  as  misleading  as  every  other  sign 


in  Paris.  If  our  English  cannot  be 
understood  right  here  in  England 
what  chance  have  we  amongst  strang- 
ers? 

One  of  the  blessed  advantages  of 
coming  here  to  England  is  that  every 
American,  no  matter  how  old  he 
may  be  or  how  often  he  has  assisted 
at  the  massacre  of  the  mother  tongue, 
may  begin  to  get  a  correct  idea  of 
the  genuine  English  speech.  A  few 
Americans — say,  fifty  or  more — in 
Boston  and  several  in  New  York, 
are  said  to  speak  English  in  spots. 
By  patient  endeavor  they  have  mas- 
tered the  sound  of  "a"  as  in  "father," 
bu  they  continue  to  call  a  clerk  a 
clerk,  instead  of  a  "dark,"  and  they 
never  have  gained  the  courage  to  say 
"leftenant."  They  wander  out  the 
suburbs  of  the  English  language,  nib- 
bling at  the  edges,  as  it  were.  Any- 
one living  west  of  Pittsburg  is  still 
lost  in  the  desert. 

It  is  only  when  the  pilgrim  comes 
right  here  to  the  fountain-head  of 
the  Chaucerian  language  that  he  can 
drink  deep  and  revive  his  parched 
intellect.  For  three  days  I  have  been 
camping  here  at  the  headwaters  of 
English.  Although  this  is  my  fourth 
visit  to  London  and  I  have  taken  a 
thorough  course  at  the  music  halls 
and  conversed  with  some  of  the  most 
prominent  shop-keepers  on  or  in  the 
Strand,  to  say  nothing  of  having 
chatted  almost  in  a  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic equality  with  some  of  the  most 
representative  waiters,  I  still  feel  as 
if  I  were  a  little  child  playing  by  the 
seashore  while  the  great  ocean  of 
British  idioms  lies  undiscovered  be- 
fore me. 

Yesterday,  however,  I  had  the  rare 
and  almost  delirious  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing an  upper-class  Englishman.  He 
has  family,  social  position,  wealth, 
several  capital  letters  trailing  after  his 
name  (which  is  long  enough  without 
an  appendix),  an  ancestry,  a  glorious 
past,  and  possibly  a  future.  Usually 
an  American  has  to  wait  in  London 
eight  or  ten  years  before  he  meets  an 
Englishman  who  is  not  trying  to  sell 
him  dress  shirts  or  something  to  put 
on  his  hair.  In  two  short  days — 
practically     at     one     bound — I     had 
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realized     the      full   ambition   of     my 
countrymen. 

Before  being  presented  to  the  heavy 
swell  I  was  taken  into  the  chamber 
of  meditation  by  the  American  who 
was  to  accompany  me  on  this  fight 
to  glory.  He  prepared  me  for  the 
ceremony  by  whispering  to  me  that 
the  chap  we  vv^ere  about  to  meet  went 
everywhere  and  saw  everybody;  that 
he  was  a  Varsity  man,  and  had  shot 
big  game  and  had  a  place  up  coun- 
try, and  had  to  hire  a  man  by  the  year 
just  to  remember  the  naijies  of  his 
clubs. 

May  I  confess  that  I  was  immensely 
flattered  to  know  that  I  could  meet 
this  important  person?  When  v»c 
are  at  long  range  we  throw  bricks  at 
the  aristocracy  and  landed  gentry, 
but  when  we  come  close  to  them  we 
tremble  violently  and  are  much 
pleased  if  they  differentiate  us  from 
the  furniture  of  the  room. 

Why  not  tell  the  truth  for  once? 
I  was  pleased  and  overheated  with 
"bliss  to  know  that  this  social  lion  was 
quite  willing  to  sit  alongside  of  me 
and  breathe  the  adjacent  atmosphere. 
Also  I  was  perturbed  and  stage 
frightened  because  I  knew  that  I  spoke 
nothing  but  the  American  language, 
and  that  probably  I  usedmy  nose 
instead  of  my  vocal  chords  in  giving 
expression  to  such  thoughts  as  might 
escape  from  me.  Furthermore,  I 
was  afraid  that  during  our  con- 
versation I  might  accidently  lapse 
into  slang,  an^  I  knew  that  in  Great 
Britain  slang  is  abhorred  above  every 
other  earthly  thing  except  goods  of 
German  manufacture.  So  I  resolved 
to  be  on  my  guard  and  try  to  come  as 
near  to  English  speech  as  it  is  possible 
for  anyone  to  come  after  has  has  walk- 
ed up  and  down  State  Street  for  ten 
years. 

My  real  and  ulterior  motive  in 
welcoming  this  interview  with  a  re- 
gistered Englishman  was  to  get,  free 
of  charge,  an  allopathic  dose  of  twen- 
ty-four carat  English.  I  wanted  to 
"bask  in  the  bright  light  of  an  intellect 
that  had  no  flaws  in  it,  and  absorb 
some  of  the  infallibility  that  is  so  pre- 
valent in  these  parts. 

We    met.      I    steadied   myself   and 


said:  "Tm  glad  to  know  you — that  is, 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  have  the 
honor  of  making  your  acquaintance." 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  kindly  light 
in  his  steel  blue  eye,  and  after  a  short 
period  of  deliberation  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:  ''Thanks." 

"The  international  developments 
of  recent  years  have  been  such  as 
should  properly  engender  a  feeling 
of  the  warmest  brotherhood  between 
all  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,"  I  said.  "I  don't  thjnk  that 
any  fair-minded  American  has  it  in 
for  Great  Britain — that  is,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  former  resentment 
growing  out  of  early  conflicts  between 
the  two  countries  has  given  way  to  a 
spirit  of  tolerant  understanding.  Do 
you  not  agree  with  me?" 

He  hesitated   for  a  moment,  as  if 
not    desiring   to    commit    himself   by 
a  hasty  or  impassioned  reply,  and  then 
delivered  himself  as  follows:  "Quite." 
"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  following 
the  same  line  of  thought,  "that  fair- 
minded  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  are  getting  sore — that  is,  losing 
patience  with  the  agitators  who  preach 
the  old  doctrine  that  our  attitude  to- 
wards    Great  Britain    is    necessarily 
one  of  enmity.       We  cannot     forget 
that    when     the    European      powers 
attempted  to   concert   their   influence 
against     the     United  States     at     the 
outset   of     the  late  war  with   Spain 
you   bluffed   them   out — that   is,   you 
induced   them     to     relinquish     their 
unfriendly  intentions.     Every  though- 
ful  man  in  American  is  on  to  this  fact 
— that  is,  he  understands     how     im- 
portant was  the  service  you  rendered 
us — and  he  is  correspondingly  grate- 
ful.    The  American  people  and     the 
English   people   speak  the   same   lan- 
guage   theoretically.      Our    interests 
are  practically  identical  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — that  is,  we  are  trying  to 
do  everybody,  and  so  are  you.     What 
I  want  to  convey  is  that  neither  nation 
can  properly  work     out     its  destiny 
except  by  co-operating  with  the  other. 
Therefore  any  policy  looking  towards 
a  severance  of  friendly  relations  is  un- 
worthy of  consideration." 
"Rot!"  said  he. 
"Just  at  present  all  Americans  are 
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profoundly  grateful  to  the  British 
public  for  its  generous  recognition 
of  the  sterling  qualities  of  our  beloved 
executive,"  I  continued.  "Over  in 
the  States  we  think  that  Teddy'  is 
the  goods — that  is,  the  people  of  all 
sections  have  unbounded  faith  in  him. 
We  think  he  is  on  the  level — that  is, 
that  his  dominant  policies  are  guided 
by  the  spirit  of  integrity.  As  a  fair- 
minded  Briton,  who  is  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
may  I  ask  you  your  candid  opinion  of 
President  Roosevelt?" 

After  a  brief  pause  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: "Ripping!" 

"The  impulse  of  friendliness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  people  seems  to 
be  more  evident  year  by  year," 
I  continued.  "It  is  now  possible  for 
Americans  to  get  into  nearly  all  the 
London  hotels.  You  show  your  faith 
in  our  monetary  system  by  accepting 
all  of  the  collateral  we  can  bring  over. 
No  identification  is  necessary.  For- 
merly the  visiting  American  was  ask- 
ed to  give  references  before  he  was 
separated  from  his  income — that  is, 
before  one  of  your  business  institu- 
tions would  enter  into  negotiations 
with  him.  Nowadays  you  see  behind 
the  chin  whisker  the  beautiful  trade- 
mark of  consanguinity.  You  ^ay, 
'Blood  is  thicker  than  water,'  and  you 
accept  a  five-dollar  bill  just  the  same 
as  if  it  were  an  English  sovereign 
worth  four  dollars  and  eighty-six 
cents." 

"Jolly  glad  to  get  it,"  said  he. 

"Both  countries  have  adopted  the 
gospel  of  reciprocity,"  I  said,  warmed 


by  this  sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
"We  send  shiploads  of  tourists  over 
here.  You  send  shiploads  of  English 
actors  to  New  York.  The  tourists 
go  home  as  soon  as  they  are  broke — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  their  funds  are  ex- 
hausted. The  English  actors  come 
home  as  soon  as  they  are  indepen- 
dently rich.  Everybody  is  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement  and  the  inter- 
national bonds  are  further  strength- 
ened. Of  course,  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish actors  blow  up — that  is,  fail  to 
meet  with  any  great  measure  of  finan- 
cial success — when  they  get  out  as 
far  as  Omaha ;  but  while  they  are  mys- 
tifying the  American  public  some  of 
our  tourists  are  going  round  London 
mystifying  the  British  public.  Doubt- 
less you  have  seen  some  of  these 
tourists." 

The  distinguished  person  nodded 
his  head  in  grave  acquiescence,  and 
then  said,  with  some  feeling:  "Boun- 
ders !" 

"In  spite  of  these  breaches  of  in- 
ternational faith,  the  situation,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  one  promising  an  in- 
definite continuation  of  cordial  friend- 
ship between  the  powers,"  I  said;  "I 
am  glad  that  such  is  the  case;  aren't 
you?" 

"Awfully,"  he  replied. 

Then  we  parted. 

It  is  really  worth  a  long  sea  voyage 
to  be  permitted  to  get  the  English 
language  at  first  hand,  to  revel  in  its 
unexpected  sublimities  and  gaze 
down  new  and  awe-inspiring  vistas 
of  rhetorical  splendor. 


Sleep  and  Death 

BY  JOHN  H.  GIRDNER,  M.D.,  IN  THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

Our  groundless   terror  of   death  may  easily  be  removed  by  a  consideration  of  the  painless 
phenomenon  of  sleep,  which  is  nothing  less  than  temporary  death. 


Death  is  usually  considered  too  grue- 
some a  subject  fo  r  contemplation. 
Most  people  seem  to  ignore  it  alto- 
gether until*  it  is  forced  upon  their 
attention  by  the  taking  off  of  some 
one  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  them.  But  it  is  clearly  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  close  the  mental 
eye  and  decline  to  consider  a  future 
event  merely  because  of  a  precon- 
ceived notion  that  it  is  going  to  be 
painful  and  generally  unpleasant. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  that  event, 
like  death,  is  wholly  inevitable  and 
may  occur  at  any  moment.  Besides, 
the  scientific  study  of  death  can  in 
no  way  affect  the  event  itself,  and 
may  serve  to  change  for  the  better 
our  present  ideas  concerning  the  final 
dissolution  of  our  material  bodies.  My 
object  in  this  article  is  to  strip,  if 
possible,  this  change  called  death  of 
some  of  the  groundless  terrors  with 
which  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
timid  and  fanciful  sentimentality  have 
clothed  and  presented  it  to  the 
imagination  of  this  and  past  ages. 

Foolish  nurses  sometimes  frighten 
children  by  picturing  to  them  a  bogy- 
rnan,  and  the  children  are  afterward 
afraid  in  the  dark  until  they  know 
better.  Theologians,  with  their  art, 
music,  and  literature,  have  made 
death  the  bogy-man  of  adult  life.  The 
fear  of  physical  death  is  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  physical  pain — of  the 
''death  agony" — which  is  supposed 
to  attend  the  closing  moments  of  life. 
It  used  to  be  considered  an  act  of 
humanity  to  anticipate  nature  by  vio- 
lence. For  ages  it  was  the  custom 
to  remove  with  a  jerk  the  pillow  from 
under  the  head  of  the  dying  in  order 
to  hasten  death  and  thus  prevent  the 
supposed  "agony  of  the  last  strug- 
gle." It  is  with  natural  sleep  and 
physical  death,  and  with  nothing  else, 
that  I  am  to  deal  in  this  article. 

All  our  boasted  science  and  philoso- 
phy cannot  give  a  better  definition  of 


death  than  that  it  is  a  cessation  of 
life.  This  is  no  definition  at  all,  be- 
cause it  is  false;  for  if  we  keep  in 
mind  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
forces  and  the  closed  circle  of  ma- 
terialism, there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  cessation  of  life.  Theje  can  be, 
and  constantly  is,  change  in  the  form 
and  manner  of  expression  of  the 
phenomen  called  life,  but  never  an 
absence  of  it.  When  that  aggrega- 
tion of  atoms  and  chemical  elements 
— that  little  eddy  in  the  great  whirl- 
ing cosmos  of  matter — called  a  human 
body  is  no  longer  a  fit  instrument 
through  which  human  life  can  express 
itself,  those  atoms  and  chemical  ele- 
ments are  at  once  becoming  suitable 
vehicles  for  the  expression  of  life  in 
other  forms;  and  this  very  "becom- 
ing" is  itself  an  expression  of  life. 

It  would  be  an  aid  to  clearness  of 
though  and  expression,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  advantages,  if  this  word 
"death,"  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
no  definition,  could  become  obsolete. 
The  word  "change,"  which  exactly 
describes  the  phenomenon  under  con- 
sideration, should  take  its  place.  The 
forms  necessary  to  express  the  various 
moods  and  tenses  readily  suggest 
themselves.  For  instance,  instead  of 
those  disgustful,  horrible  and  un- 
meaning words  died  and  deaths,  in 
mourning  type  at  the  head  of  the 
obituary  column,  there  should  appear 
in  ordinary  type  the  word  Changed, 
or  Changes.  The  news  columns 
would  read  something  like  this :  "John 
Doe  changed  at  Bellevue  Hospital  to- 
day, as  a  result  of  a  pistol  shot  wound 
of  the  chest  received  in  a  fight  on  the 
Bowery  last  night" ;  or  "Richard  Roe, 
the  millionaire  manufacturer  (don't 
leave  out  millionaire)  is  changing  at 
his  home  in  this  city,  from  injuries 
received  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Central  Park  last  Saturday,"  and  so 
on. 

No  study  of  death  can  be  in  any  de- 
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gree  complete  without  at  least  some 
consideration  of  sleep.  For,  as  will 
be  seen  farther  on,  sleep  is  closely 
related  to  death,  in  fact,  is  death  in 
a  degree.  The  mental  activities  of 
the  waking  hours,  followed  by  the  re- 
pose and  unconsciousness  of  the  night, 
complete  the  cycle  of  a  day,  and  this 
cycle  of  a  day  corresponds  in  many 
respects  to  the  cycle  of  a  lifetime. 
Indeed,  a  complete  day  may  justly 
be  called  a  lifetime  in  miniature. 

There  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
sets  or  systems  of  nerves,  organs,  and 
muscles  in  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals. The  first  is  the  sensitive  sys- 
tem. It  is  through  this  that  we  per- 
ceive, act,  think,  and  are  connected 
with  the  external  world  around  us. 
The  second  is  the  vital  system,  or  that 
by  which  the  first  or  sensitive  system 
is  maintained.  It  is  important  that  the 
reader  shall  understand  these  two 
systems  and  the  laws  that  govern 
them.  Otherwise  he  will  be  unob^e 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  sleep  and  death, 
and  cannot  appreciate  these  phen- 
omena and  their  points  of  likeness. 
I  shall  therefore  go  into  some  detail 
to  make  this  part  of  the  subject  clear. 

Seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling, 
and  feeling,  or  the  sense  of  touch,  are 
the  means  by  which  we  become  cori- 
nected  with  the  material  universe  and 
gain  information  concerning  it.  These 
five  senses,  together  with  the  m^cntal 
functions,  such  as  thought,  memory, 
and  all  conscious  intelligence,  form 
the  sensitive  nervous  system.  All  the 
functions  of  the  sensitive  system  are 
voluntary.  They  are,  or  can  be,  con- 
trolled by  the  will.  Reference  to  one's 
hourly  experience  shows  this.  You 
may  be  looking  at  something  in  your 
hand,  and  the  next  instant  you  may 
be  looking  at  the  moon.  You  listen 
to  a  particular  sound  one  moment 
and  to  a  different  one  the  next,  and 
so  on  v/ith  the  other  senses.  It  is  the 
same  with  our  mental  processes.  We 
are  thinking  of  a  person  or  thing  in 
the  same  room  with  us,  a  second  later 
our  mind  is  on  a  person  a  mile  away 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  planet. 
Memory,  too,  is  subject  to  the  will. 
One  can  recall  a  scene  of  childhood 
or  an  incident  of  yesterday  with  equal 


facility.  The  muscles  are  also  divided 
into  voluntary  and  involuntary.  We 
can,  for  instance,  will  to  move  the 
head,  hand,  or  foot,  and  the  proper 
muscles  will  obey,  or  we  can  will  to 
keep  them  still,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

The  second  or  vital  system  may 
properly  be  termed  the  commissary 
department  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  nerves,  muscles,  and 
organs  of  which  it  is  'composed  to 
furnish  nourishment  to  the  entire 
body.  It  has  to  do  with  the  digestion 
and  assimilation  of  food,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  the  movements  of 
the  lungs,  in  fact,  with  all  the  vital 
processes  of  the  body.  Unlike  the 
sensitive  system,  the  vital  system  is 
involuntary.  One  cannot,  for  instance, 
control  the  movements  of  the  heart 
or  lungs  by  exercise  of  the  will  power, 
nor  hasten  or  retard  the  digestion  of 
food  by  the  stomach;  nor  in  any  way 
influence  the  vital  organs  or  their 
functions.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Jesus,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  anounced  the  scientific  fact 
of  the  presence  in  man  of  the  two 
systems  described  above  when  he 
said,  "Which  of  you,  by  taking 
thought,  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his 
stature?"  Now,  taking  thought,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  a  voluntary  art,  a 
function  of  the  voluntary  system, 
while  adding  a  cubit  to  the  stature  is 
a  performance  beyond  the  control  of 
the  will,  a  function  of  the  vital  sys- 
tem. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  closer 
study  of  the  phenomena  called  sleep 
and  death.  Francis  Bacon  said, 
"Sleep  is  nothing  else  but  a  reception 
and  retirement  of  the  living  spirit 
into  itself."  Sleep  is,  in  fact,  the 
temporary  death  of  the  entire  sensitive 
,or  voluntary  system,  and  it  comes 
about  in  the  following  manner:  As 
a  result  of  the  day's  activities,  the 
higher  ganglia  of  the  brain,  which 
are  the  organs  of  thought,  reason, 
memory,  and  all  mental  activity,  be- 
come fatigued  by  the  excitement  of 
the  passions,  the  eyes  by  the  exercise 
of  sight,  the  ears  by  that  of  hearing, 
and  the  voluntary  muscles  of  motion 
by  powerful  and  repeated  contrac- 
tions.   As  a  result  of  this  fatigue,  the 
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organs  of  the  sensitive  system  reach 
•a  point  of  exhaustion  where  they  fail 
any  longer  to  respond  to  the  ordinary 
stimulus  by  which  they  are  accustom- 
ed to  be  aroused.  We  must  then  use 
a  stronger  stimulus  to  arouse  them,  or 
they  must  be  refreshed  by  withdraw- 
ing from  all  stimuli  for  a  time — and 
that  is  sleep.  Even  a  stronger  stimu- 
lus, as,  for  instance,  shouting  in  the 
ear  of  a  person  too  sleepy  to  respond 
to  the  tones  of  ordinary  conversation, 
will  only  succeed  in  rousing  him  tem- 
porarily. For  when  the  ear  is  fatigued 
to  a  greater  degree  no  amount  of 
sound,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus 
as  light  is  to  seeing,  will  suffice  to 
keep  the  sleeper  .awake.  It  is  well 
known  that  soldiers  when  sufficiently 
fatigued  sleep  while  cannon  roar 
about  them.  And  criminals  have, 
sometimes,  to  be  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  on  the  morning  of  their 
execution.  Macauley  relates  the  fol- 
lowing incident:  On  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  decapitation  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  at  Edinburgh  for  rebellion, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  council  came 
to  the  castle  and  demanded  admittance 
to  the  duke.  It  was  answered  that 
the  duke  was  alseep.  The  privy 
councilor  thought  that  that  was  asub- 
terfuge,  and  insisted  on  entering.  The 
door  of  the  cell  was  gently  opened; 
and  there  lay  Argyle  on  the  bed, 
sleeping  in  his  irons,  the  placid  sleep 
of  infancy.  The  placid  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion would  have  been  nearer  the 
mark. 

It  is  the  rule  to  read  in  the  accounts 
of  executions  by  the  state,  that  the 
condemned  slept  well,  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast,  and  went  to  his  death  with- 
out fear  and  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence. This  is  not  an  exhibition  of 
courage,  "nerve,"  or  stolid  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  condemned. 
His  conduct  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  the  months,  and  sometimes  years, 
he  has  been  under  sentence  of  death, 
the  thought  and  contemplation  of  the 
event  have  been  almost  constantly  in 
his  mind — so  much  so  that  this  par- 
ticular calamity  has  lost  its  power  to 
arouse  in  the  condemned  those  feel- 
ings of  horror  which  it  produces  in 
the  bystander.     Put  a  live  rattlesnake 


in  the  cell  of  a  condemned  man  an 
hour  before  the  time  set  for  his  execu- 
tion, and  the  reptile  will  throw  him 
into  a  panic  of  fear.  His  sensitive 
system  will  respond  to  the  stimulus- 
of  this  new  and  unthought-out  and 
unsuffered  horror. 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  person 
about  to  be  lynched  showing  anything 
but  the  most  abject  fear.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  in  conduct  at  the 
gallows  between  the  legally  condemn- 
ed man  and  one  about  to  die  by  lynch- 
law  is  this :  in  the  latter  case,  the  idea 
of  being  hanged  is  sprung  suddenly 
on  the  man,  and  his  sensibilities  have 
not  had  time  to  become  immune  to 
fear  and  horror  from  this  particular 
stimulus,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
legally  condemned,  months  of  con- 
templation of  the  event  have  exhaust- 
ed the  capacity  of  his  sensibilities  to 
respond  with  fear  to  the  thought,  or 
even  the  act,  of  being  hanged.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  all  our  griefs  and  sor- 
rows are  healed.  Not  by  time,  as  is 
often  asserted,  but  in  time,  by  ex- 
haustion of  the  capacity  for  suffer- 
ing from  that  particular  cause.  And 
the  suffering  may  take  place  before, 
or  after,  the  event.  During  sound 
sleep  the  functions  of  the  sensitive 
system  are  as  completely  suspended 
as  if  the  individual  were  laid  cold  in 
his  grave.  But  the  vital  system  never 
sleeps.  It  is  busy  during  sleeping 
hours,  restoring  the  sensitive  organs 
to  their  normal  conditions,  removing 
the  effects  of  fatigue.  It  ''knits  up  the 
ravell'd  sleave  of  care."  The  morn- 
ing of  its  day  is  childhood,  its  noon, 
middle  life,  and  its  hour  for  sleep 
is  when  the  heart  stops. 

The  phenomenon  called  sleep  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  pro- 
positions : 

First:  Sleep  is  temporary  death  of 
the  functions  of  the  sensitive  sys- 
tem, due  to  exhaustion  by  fatigue. 

Second:  This  death  is  temporary 
because  the  vital  system  continues  to 
perform  its  functions  during  sleep  and 
restores  the  sensitive  organs  to  their 
normal   condition. 

For  our  purpose  death  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  three  heads:  na- 
tural death,  sudden  death,  and  death 
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from  disease.  Natural  death  is  death 
from  old  age,  and  is  rarely  witnessed 
in  modern  life.  Our  social  conditions 
are  so  complex  and  unjust  that  spe- 
cial strain  or  anxiety,  in  one  form  or 
another,  wears  out  one  organ,  or  set 
of  organs,  long  before  the  others. 
Our  bad  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
congested  centres.  Their  baleful  in- 
fluences are  being  felt,  in  one  form  or 
another,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
remote  hamlets.  Hence  we  seldom 
see,  as  in  former  times,  an  individual 
approach  the  close  of  a  long  life  with 
each  organ  gradually  losing  its  sen- 
sibility along  with  all  the  others,  or 
the  human  machine  go  to  pieces  all 
together,  like  Doctor  Holmes's 
famous  "One  Horse  Shay:" 

Natural  death  differs  from  natural 
sleep  only  in  degree.  The  gradual 
loss  of  sensibility  by  the  sensitive 
organs,  which  precedes  sleep,  now 
takes  place  in  the  vital  system,  and 
all  the  organs  pass  into  permanent 
sleep  together.  There  can  be  no  pain 
preceding  or  at  the  moment  of  such  a 
death,  any  more  than  there  is  pain 
preceding  and  at  the  moment  of  pas- 
sing into  temporary  sleep. 

The  second,  in  our  classification,  is 
sudden  death.  This  may  be  defined 
as  death  due  to  a  sudden  injury,  from 
without  or  within  the  body,  sufficient 
to  destroy,  at  once,  all  irritability  of 
both  the  sensitive  and  vital  systems. 
It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that 
a  person  who  is  suddenly  stricken 
dead  can  suffer  no  pain.  The  element 
of  time  must  be  present  in  order  to 
suffer  physical  pain ;  and  in  the  sud- 
den death  of  a  person,  the  element  of 
time  is  absent. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  third 
and  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of 
death,  namely,  death  from  disease. 
Thomas.  A.  Edison  tells  a  story  of 
a  man  who  invented  a  wonderful 
liver  tonic.  This  tonic  made  his  liver 
so  much  stronger  than  all  his  other 
organs  that  when  the  man  died  it  re- 
fused to  die  with  them,  and  had  to 
be  killed  with  a  club  before  the  fun- 
eral could  proceed.  There  is  more 
to  this  story  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face, or  perhaps  than  Mr.  Edison  sus- 


pects. For  it  is  a  fact,  that  when  an 
organ  becomes  diseased  or  fails  to 
perform  its  particular  function  in 
the  community  of  functions  which 
constitute  the  life  of  man,  it  causes 
demoralization  among  all  the  other 
organs,  which  are  themselves  in  per- 
fect working  order.  And  continued 
failure  of  the  afflicted  member  to  do 
its  work  does  eventually  reduce  to 
the  dying  point,  or  as  Mr.  Edison 
would  say,  clubs  the  life  out  of,  the 
other  stronger  organs.  The  time  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  healthy  organs 
and  tissues  to  the  point  of  general 
dissolution  will  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  itself  and  the 
importance  of  the  organ  or  tissue 
which  it  attacks.  The  lungs,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  at  the  seat  of  an 
inflammation  so  acute  and  extensive 
as  to  fill  up  the  air-spaces,  exclude  the 
necessary  oxygen  from  the  blood,  and 
thus  in  a  few  hours  overpower  the 
other  organs  and  cause  the  death  of 
an  individual  who  was  previously 
healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chronic 
disease  in  an  organ  not  so  vitally  im- 
portant may  require  years  to  com- 
plicate and  inhibit  the  functions  of 
the  other  organs  to  the  point  of  dis- 
solution of  the  entire  structure. 

As  soon  as  disease  is  established, 
dying  begins ;  which  is  but  a  more 
rapid  than  natural  ceasing  of  all  sen- 
sibilities, accompanied  with  more  or 
less  suffering,  according  to  the  cause 
w^hich  produces  it.  This  dying  and 
suffering,  called  disease,  must 
terminate  either  in  so-called  death, 
which  is  insensibility  to  it  or  in  recov- 
ery which  is  removal  of  the  cause  of  it. 
But  in  any  event  the  suffering  has 
been  endured,  no  matter  whether  the 
final  termination  is  death  or  recovery. 
No  one  is  conscious  of,  or  can  recall, 
the  moment  he  passes  from  waking 
into  natural  or  temporary  sleep.  Nor 
shall  we,  by  ''supreme  agony,"  or  in 
any  other  way,  be  conscious  of  pass- 
ing into  permanent  sleep.  Being 
born  and  dying  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant physiological  events  in  the 
life-history  of  our  bodies.  And  we 
shall  know  no  more  about  the  latter 
event  at  the  time  it  occurs  than  we 
did  about  the  former. 
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The  story  of  a  meeting  by  chance. 


The  "Boston  Limited,"  sv^inging 
round  the  curve  with  a  hiss  of  steam 
and  a  grinding  of  brakes,  came  to  a 
halt  in  the  big  station  at  Providence, 
and  the  passengers  filed  out  from  the 
vestibuled  platforms  and  hurried 
across  the  maze  of  tracks  to  the  v^ait- 
ing-room  and  the  street. 

Among  the  passengers,  a  tall,  strik- 
ing girl  dressed  in  blue  seemed  to  be 
particularly  agitated.  She  stood  for 
a  moment  in  nervous  indecision  and 
then  stepped  up  to  the  gateman. 

"Is  there  another  train  in  from 
Provincetown  ?" 

The  gateman  stared  at  her  in 
very  evident  admiration  before  he 
consulted  his  watch. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  reassur- 
ingly, "three-ten.  Expecting  some- 
body? You'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
catch  'em  before  the  Cape  train 
leaves." 

"Or  they'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
catch  me,"  she  murmured,  as  she 
thanked  the  man  and  turned  away, 
dropping  her  long  blue  veil  over  her 
face.  "I  must  be  on  board  my  train 
before  the  other  comes  in,  in  case 
of  pursuit.  But  first  I'll  go  and  have 
something  to  eat.  Why  didn't  I  have 
dinner  on  the  train?  So  foolish  of 
me  to  be  nervous.  Just  as  I  didn't 
have  a  perfect  right  to  go  alone — why, 
where  is  my  purse?" 

She  stood  rigid,  hand  deep  in  the 
pocket  of  her  traveling  coat,  and  list- 
ened to  her  heart  as  it  thumped  in 
hideous  dismay.  And  well  it  might, 
for  she  had  lost,  with  her  purse,  her 
railroad  ticket,  her  trunk  check,  all 
her  money,  and^the  freedom  which 
she  had  run  away  from  home  to  ob- 
tain ! 

For  a  full  minute  she  stood  there; 
then,  stumbling  blindly  towards  a 
seat,  she  was  almost  run  down  by  a 
porter  wheeling  a  truckful  of  bag- 
gage. As  she  drew  back  out  of  his 
wav,   she   realized     the     dread  awk- 


wardness of  her  position.  Night  was 
rapidly  aproaching,  there  was  no  one 
whom  she  knew  within  a  hundred 
miles,  and  she  was  utterly  alone.  For 
a  moment  she  felt  a  wild  desire  to 
telegraph  to  her  deserted  aunt  for 
help.  But,  alas,  she  couldn't.  She 
had  no  money! 

A  porter  coming  in  through  the 
gate  with  a  grip  in  each  hand  passed 
directly  before  here.  As  he  did  she 
chanced  to  glance  vaguely  at  the  bags 
he  carried.  Then  she  took  a  sudden 
step  forward,  her  face  glowing  with 
glad  surprise,  for — and  she  could 
scarce  credit  the  evidence  of  her  eyes 
— on  a  suit  case  which  the  porter  had 
set  down  was  painted  the  legend, 
"D.   Q.   Brown,  Phila." 

She  knew  then  that  she  was  safe. 
There  could,  of  course,  be  but  one 
Don  Quixote  Brown  in  her  native 
city,  probably  only  one  in  the  world; 
and  he  was  the  husband  of  Mary 
Brown,  the  friend  to  whose  Summer 
home  on  the  Cape  she  was  fleeing  for 
sanctuary. 

She  caught  the  porter  by  the  sleeve. 

"Where  is  the  owner  of  this?"  she 
demanded,  breathlessly.  "I  must  find 
him  at  once !" 

The  porter,  thus  accosted,  gazed  at 
her  curiously. 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  couldn't  say," 
he  replied.  "I  guess  he'll  be  along 
in  a  minute — he  told  me  to  leave  the 
grips  here  for  him." 

With  an  air  of  anxious  determina- 
tion she  stood  there  by  the  bags,  scan- 
ing  each  man  as  he  came  hurrying  in 
through  the  gate,  but  not  one  of  them 
was  Mr.  Don  Quixote  Brown,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Suppose  be  came  too  late 
to  help  her  get  that  train?  Suppose 
he  didn't  come  at  all?  Well,  at  any 
rate,  she  would  never  abandon  that 
bag.  She  regarded  it  as  her  anchor 
of  hope,  her  haven  of  refuge — the  only 
friend  she  had  left  in  the  wide  world. 
She  even  moved  a  step  nearer  as  a 
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tall  young  man  walked  up  and  reach- 
ed out  his  hands,  one  ^oward  the 
strange  bag,  one  toward  that  bearing 
the  familiar  initials. 

"Stop !  That  isn't  yours  !" 

The  young  man  checked  hmiseH 
abruptly  and  turned  toward  the  girl 
as  she  seized  hold  of  one  end  of  the 
bag  with  both  hands  and  looked  up 
at  bim  defiantly. 

He  raised  his  hat  politely,  still  re- 
taining his  hold  on  the  handle  of  the 
grip,   however. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  affably,  'T 
fear  you  have  made  some  mistake." 

"It's  not  yours,"  she  retorted,  quite 
savagely,  desperate  with  the  fear  of 
having  this  last  sweet  hope  snatched 
from  before  her  very  eyes.  "It  be- 
longs to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am 
waiting  to  see  him^Mr.  Don  Brown. 
The  porter  said  he  would  be  here  in 
a  minute.  I — I — something  has  hap- 
pened, and  when  I  saw  his  bag  I 
knew,  at  least  I  thought — "  and  then 
she  stopped  miserably. 

The  stranger  was  eyeing  her  with 
a  sudden  look  of  interest. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  he 
asked  kindly.  "Your  mistake  was 
quite  natural.  And  it  wasn't  a  mis- 
take, after  all;  for  the  bag,  as  you 
say,  isn't  mine,  and  it  does  belong 
to  Mr.  Brown.  But  he  is  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  I  am  on  by  way  there. 
He  asked  me  to  bring  the  bag  with 
me  on  my  way  back  from  Province- 
town." 

Provincetown !  The  place  where 
the  Browns  spent  their  Summers!  He 
wasn't  an  imposter,  then —  a  sneak 
thief.  She  drew  herself  up  with 
dignity. 

"I  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  I — 
it  was  so  unexpected — "  Her  voice 
faded  away,  her  head  swam  dizzily. 
This  blow,  coming  right  after  the  loss 
of  her  purse  and  the  ruin  of  her  plans, 
was  cruel.  She  made  a  feeble  effort 
to   smile. 

"My  dear  young  woman — Thank 
Heaven!  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  faint." 

He  said  this  under  his  breath  as 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  just  as  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  going  to  drop 
to  the  floor. 


"Come  and  sit  down.  It  will  be 
all  right  in  a  moment." 

As  he  spoke  he  led  her  to  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  waiting-room,  brought 
a  glass  of  water,  and  sat  down  beside 
her. 

"Tell  me  what  has  happened,"  he 
said,  when  she  had  thanked  him  and 
he  saw  that  the  color  was  coming 
back  to  her  face.  "Where  are  you 
going?"  His  voice  was  reassuring, 
and  she  seemed  so  genuinely  solicitous 
that  the  girl  began  to  take  comfort. 

"Where?  Why,  let  me  see."  She 
passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead, 
making  an  effort  to  pull  herself  to- 
gether. "Why,  to  Princetown.  To 
Mary's — that  is,  to  Mrs.  Brown's.  I 
lost  my  purse — in  the  train,  I  sup- 
pose. I  never  thought  to  go  back  and 
look,  and  now  it's  too  late — I  was 
so — so  upset.  I  don't  know  anybody 
and  I  can't  get  away.  My  name  is 
Vernon,'  she  added,  "Violet  Vernon, 
of  Philadelphia." 

She  paused  then  in  some  confusion, 
realizing  that  the  circumstances, 
though  unusual,  hardly  warranted  so 
complete  an  attitude  of  confidence. 
And  yet  somehow  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  this  strange  young  man  was 
a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  certainly 
looked  honest,  and  he  must  be  all 
right,  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
Browns. 

x\s  for  the  young  man,  he  began 
to  regard  her  attentively,  studying 
each  feature  of  her  face  with  an  em- 
barrassing minuteness. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  slowly,  like  one  who 
sees  light  after  darkness,  "so  you  are 
Violet — I  mean — pardon  me — you  are 
Miss  Violet  Vernon.  I  am  very  glad 
to  meet  you.  My  name  is  Blount — 
Oliver  Blount.  Mr.  Brown  and  I  are 
old  friends.  Of  course  you  must  let 
me  help  you.  Just  sit  here  a  minute. 
I'll  see  about  your  ticket. 

Plis  manner  had  changed  from  con- 
ventional courtesy  to  an  eager,  al- 
most boyish  enthusiasm  as  he  left 
her  abruptly  and  made  his  way  over 
to  the  ticket  office. 

When  he  returned,  the  young  wo- 
man was  pinning  up  her  hair  and  put- 
ting into  practice  various  subtle,  fem- 
inine devices  to  make  herself  appear 
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as  if  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  a 
bandbox  instead  of  a  hot,  dusty  rail- 
road train. 

*'We  have  ten  minutes  to  spare," 
he  said,  briskly.  "I  have  ordered  a 
cup  of  tea  for  you  in  the  lunchroom. 
It  will  brace  you  up  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey.  You  came  all  the  way 
from  Philadelphia  to-day,  you  say?" 

He  glanced  at  her  tired,  white 
face,  with  the  heavy  dark  shadows 
under  her  eyes,  which  nevertheless 
met  his  without  wavering,  and  repeat- 
ed his  request : 

''Won't  you  come  and  have  some 
tea?" 

"You  musn't  lose  your  own  train," 
she  said,  as  they  sat  down  at  the  little 
table.  "I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you  for  doing  this  for  me.  I  hope 
— perhaps  you  will  be  at  the  Brown's 
again  this  Summer.  You  must  give 
me  your  address  so  that  I  can  send 
you  the  money,"  she  stammered,  and 
then  hurried  on.  "When  you  see  Mr. 
Brown,  if  you  don't  mind,  tell  him 
I'm  all  right.  I  know  my  aunt  will 
have  sent  for  him  wh^n  she  finds  that 
I  have  disappeared,  and  he  may  be 
worried.  I  know  he  will  understand, 
when  I  explain  it  all  myself." 

She  paused  in  confusion,  while  her 
companion  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to 
send  a  telegram,  or  even  a  letter  to 
your  aunt?" 

The  girl  raised  her  head  defiantly. 

"It  isn't  about  her  that  I  care," 
she  answered,  coldly.  "At  least,  it's 
her  own  fault." 

"Oh,  I  see,'  said  Mr.  Blount,  in  the 
wholly  unconvinced  tone  of  one  who 
did  not  see  at  all,  at  the  same  time 
glancing  down  at  the  innocent,  youth- 
ful face,  half  visible  under  the  broad 
hat-brim  and  fluttering  veil. 

"It  must  be  the  same  girl,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  as  he  led  the  way 
out  of  the  waiting-room  and  across 
the  tracks  to  the  Cape  train  that  had 
backed  in  on  a  siding.  "So  very  much 
like  the  photograph,  though  even 
prettier — and  the  same  name ; — and 
knows  the  Browns.  But  what  on 
earth   is  she   doing  here  alone?' 

"But  aren't  you  rather  cruel  to  your 
aunt?"   he   ventured,   giving   her   his 


hand  to  help  her  up  the  steps  of  the 
cars. 

"Cruel !"  repeated  the  girl.  "If  you 
only  knew — "  and  then  she  paused  for 
very  indignation. 

He  followed  her  into  the  car  and 
took  a  seat  at  her  side.  She  turned 
and  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  tinged 
possibly  with  a  suspicion  of  aloof- 
ness. 

"You  must  hurry,"  she  said,  with 
suppressed  excitement,  "the  train  has 
started  now." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,'  replied  the  young 
man,  peacefully.  "I'm  going  back 
with  you  to  Provincetown." 

For  a  moment  she  stared  at  him, 
unable  to  speak.  She  had  guessed 
rightly.  He  thought  that  she  was  an 
imposter!  He  was  going  back  with 
her  to  find  out  whether  she  had  told 
the  truth,  to  be  sure  of  getting  her 
money  back — to  report  her  conduct 
to  her  aunt.  He  was  a  spy,  pick- 
pocket,   a — a — 

She  gazed  at  him  hopelessly  as  these 
disconcerting  suspicious  crowded  her 
brain,  sitting  rigidly  in  her  place,  not 
hearing  at  all  what  he  was  saying  to 
her  until  he  leaned  forward  and  ask- 
ed: 

"What  is  it.  Miss  Vernon?  You 
don't  want  me  to  go?  Forgive  me, 
please.  I  had  no  intention  of  taking 
a  liberty."    He  had  started  to  his  feet. 

She  watched  him  go  without  a  word. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  disappeared  than 
her  resentment  turned  to  repentance 
and  she  wished  she  had  the  courage 
to  run  after  him  and  call  him  back. 
The  train  would  stop  at  the  next  sta- 
tion in  a  few  minutes,  he  would  get 
off,  and  it  would  be  too  late ! 

With  a  swift  resolve  she  rose,  made 
her  way  along  the  swaying  aisle,  and 
was  half  through  the  narrow  passage 
at  the  end  which  leads  to  the  door 
when  a  man  loomed  suddenly  before 
her. 

"Oh!" 

And  then  she  stoped  short.  It  was 
he — Mr.  Blount — and  he  had  stopped, 
too,  and  was  waiting  expectantly. 

But  her  courage  had  suddenly  fail- 
ed her.  She  had  never  traveled  alone 
before ;  had  never  in  all  her  quiet  life 
had  as  much  excitement  and  trouble 
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as  in  this  one  clay.  She  was  so  very, 
very  tired,  and  confused  and  cruelly 
dismayed  by  all  that  had  happened. 
And  as  she  met  his  eyes  she  drew  her- 
self up  against  the  side  of  the  passage, 
making  way  for  him  to  step  by. 

But  he  also,  with  a  better  sense  of 
propriety,  had  flattened  himself 
against  the  side  oposite,  waiting  for 
her  to  move.  And  thus,  for  a  few 
miserable  seconds,  they  stood  facing 
each  other  in  silent  embarrassment. 
At  length  he  said  formally,  without  a 
trace  of  his  former  enthusiasm: 

''I  wa'S  just  coming  back  to  tell  you 
that  you  must  change  at  Yarmouth. 
And  be  sure  to  get  the  right  train ; 
two  go  out  at  the  same  time.  I  will 
speak  to  the  conductor  and  ask  him 
to  show  you." 

For  a  moment  longer  they  stood 
there,  gazing  at  each  other  solemnly. 
And  then  the  car  gave  a  violent  lurch 
as  it  rounded  a  sharp  curve.  The  girl 
threw  out  her  hands  instinctively  to 
save  herself,  and  the  young  man,  ful- 
ly as  instinctively,  braced  himself 
against  the  side  of  the  passage  with 
one  hand,  and  caught  her  with  the 
other  in  a  tight — a  necessarily  very 
tight  embrace. 

They  remained  thus  for  the  briefest 
moment — long  enough,  however,  for 
each  to  flush  suddenly  and  look  blank- 
ly into  the  eyes  of  the  other.  Then 
the  girl  released  herself,  the  car  hav- 
ing settled  down  to  its  good  behavior. 

'*0  Mr.  Blount,"  she  exclaimed, 
''thank  you  so  much !  Oh  dear,  no !  I 
don't  mean  that!  Please  don't  go. 
I'm  sory.  I'm  ever  so  grateful,  really. 
Only,  I'm  so  very  tired.  I  think  I'm 
losing  my  mind,  or  something."  And 
as  she  finished  this  coherent  apology 
they  both  laughed,  the  girl  rather 
shakily. 

He  became  instantly  serious. 

'T  understand  just  how  you  feel,"  , 
he  said,  sympathetically,  while  the 
tears  started  in  spite  of  her.  "But 
if  you  knew  all  I've  been  through  you 
wouldn't  be  surprised  at  having  me 
cry — just  a  little." 

'T'm  not  a  bit  surprised,"  he  pro- 
tested. "The  only  wonder  is  that  you 
didn't  cry  long  ago." 

When    they      had      resumed    their 


seats  he  turned  to  her  encouragingly. 

"Now  tell  me  all  about  it.  What 
has  happened?  If  you  want  anybody 
killed,  you  can  depend  upon  me." 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  get  rid  of 
myself  first,"  she  laughed.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  have  him  take  everything 
into  his  own  hands  this  way.  He 
seemed  so  cheerful,  so  strong — so 
nice ! 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  ap- 
parently pondering  deeply,  and  then 
she  looked  up  at  him,  half  timidly, 
half  desperately. 

"Mr.  Blount,"  she  said,  finally, 
how  would  you  feel  if  you  were 
a  man,  and — and  were  mvited  to  visit 
a  girl's  aunt  and — and  quite  unsus- 
pectedingly  went,  and  when  you  ar- 
rived, found  that  you  had  been — had 
been — entrapped  into  meeting  the  girl 
in  the  hope  that  you  would — would 
settle  the  problem  of  what  should  be 
done  with  her.  Wouldn't  you  have 
run  away?" 

"But  you  are  not  a  man,"  he  re- 
plied, endeavoring  to  straighten  out 
the  problem. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  continued, 
"that  this  is  a  case  of  how  the  girl 
felt." 

"Well,'  she  demanded,  "suppose  you 
were  a  girl.  No  girl  with  an  atom  of 
pride  would  stay  and  be  met  that 
way,  would  she?  To  be  just  like  a — 
a  bait." 

"I  don't  know  many  girls,"  he  re- 
plied, simply. 

"That's  just  the  way  with  this 
man,'  she  went  on,  eagerly,  "and  that's 
what  makes  me  so  indignant.  He's 
just  a  good,  kind-hearted,  generous, 
unsuspecting,  manly  man,  and  mere- 
ly because  he  is  so  fine  this  girl's  aunt 
is  trying  to  ensnare  him." 

As  she  came  to  the  end  of  this  en- 
thusiastic eulogy  he  looked  at  her  with 
a  smile  of  keen  amusement. 

"You  must  know  this  wonderful 
man  pretty  well,"  he  said,  "to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  virtues  as  you  seem  to 
be." 

"Why,  I  don't  really  know  him," 
she  admitted,  "but  I  know  all  about 
him.  At  least  I  know  enough  to  make 
me  just  despise  my  aunt  for  doing  as 
she   did.      I   suppose  you  think   it  is 
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dreadful  for  me  to  talk  so,  but — " 

"Oh,  so  you  are  the  princess  of  the 
fairy  tale,"  he  laughed;  "you  are,  to 
use  your  own  expression,  the  bait  with 
which  this  charming  individual  was 
to  be  hooked." 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  blankly. 
"How  stupid!"  And  then  realizing 
the  futility  of  any  further  subterfuge, 
she  continued. 

"Well,  yes — it  was  I.  But  don't  you 
think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  did  perfectly  right  to  run  away?" 

"No — yes — I  think — I  don't  know." 

He  pondered  this  lucid  reply  for 
a  moment. 

"But  if  you  do  admire  him,"  he 
persisted,  "it  seems  strange  that  you 
should  run  off  just  as  he  was  about 
to  make  his  appearance.  Did  you 
think  that,  merely  because  he  had  been 
invited  to  meet  you,  you  couldn't  go 
on  liking  him — couldn't  like  him  even 
more  ?" 

"I  knew  I  should  like  him,"  she 
replied.  "I  really  wanted  to  meet 
him.  He  seemed  so  different,  so  free 
from  all  the  petty  schemes  of  other 
people.  But  I  knew,  I  was  certain, 
that  he  would  be  disapointed  and  dis- 
gusted when  he  found  out  the  truth 
— that  he  was  being  lured  on  just  to 
be — be  bagged !" 

"Well?"  he  said,  when  she  paused. 

"Well,  do  you  wonder  I  ran  away?" 
she  exclaimed,  hotly.  "Don't  you 
think  Aunt  Susan  was  perfectly — 
perfectly — " 

"Perfectly  right,"  he  broke  in,  tran- 
quilly. 

She  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Yes,'  he  said,  with  great  delibera- 
tion. "She  was  doing  what  she 
thought  would  bring  hapiness  to  a 
poor,  forlorn  devil  who  was  not  likely 
to  find  it  where  he  was.  I  regard  it 
as  an  act  of  great  kindness  and  con- 
sideration to  him,  though  it  may  have 
been  rather  rough  on  the  girl." 

She  was  looking  at  him  now  with 
the  wide-open  eyes  of  ingenuous  won- 
der. 

"Kindness  to  him" — "rough  on  the 
girl!"  This  was  turning  the  tables 
with  a  vengeance. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on,  imperturb- 
ably,   resting  his   foot  on  the  fateful 


bag  bearing  the  name  of  their  com- 
mon friend,  "this  man — this  good, 
kind-hearted,  generous,  unsuspecting, 
manly  man — "  and  he  smiled  grimly 
as  he  said  it — "had  proved  a  dismal 
failure  in  the  highly  civilized  society 
of  the  East,  where  he  had  gone  to  col- 
lege. He  was  wholly  incompetent  in 
business,  he  had  no  profession,  and  he 
yearned  for  the  more  open,  natural, 
freer  atmosphere  of  the  West.  So  he 
pulled  up  stakes  and  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  see  whether  he  could 
fill  his  empty  life.  He  wanted  to  be 
good  for  something,  and  there  wasn't 
very  much  chance  in  the  city  for  a 
man  of  thirty  who  hadn't  been  trained 
for  any  particular  career." 

He  stopped  and  looked  down  at  the 
girl,  who  was  gazing  at  him  in  hope- 
less astonishment. 

"But,"  he  went  on,  "even  after  the 
man  had  settled  down  to  life  on  his 
ranch,  he  wasn't  happy.  He  missed 
something.  He  became  desperately 
lonesome.  And  when  he  got  a  letter 
from  Philadelphia  from  an  old  friend 
of  the  family  asking  him  to  come  on 
and  see  her  in  regard  to  certain  in- 
vestments in  Western  stocks,  and 
when,  in  addition,  his  college  chum, 
Don  Brown,  begged  him  to  come  back 
out  of  the  hot  desert  and  spend  the 
Summer  on  Cape  Cod,  why — he  came. 
He  just  left  the  ranch  to  his  partner 
and  traveled  east  until  he  came  to 
Provincetown. 

"And  when  he  got  there,"  he  went 
on,  rapidly  now,  apparently  absorbed 
in  his  own  recital,  "one  of  the  first 
things  that  he  saw  was  the  picture  of 
a  girl.     She  was  called  Violet — " 

The  girl  suddenly  dropped  her  eyes, 
and  her  cheeks  once  more  took  on  a 
hue  of  the  deepest  crimson. 

"Her  name  was  Violet.  He  came 
to  speak  of  her  familiarly  as  Violet, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  sim- 
ply couldn't  detach  himself  from  that 
picture.  In  fact,  he  was  caught  sev- 
eral times  with  it  in  his  possession. 
Mrs.  Brown — Mary  Brown — told  him 
who  the  girl  was — told  him  that  she 
was  an  impetuous,  whole-hearted  girl, 
given  to  act  on  impulses,  but  the  nicest 
girl  in  the  world,  who,  on  account  of 
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the  extreme  sensitivenes  of  her  nature, 
was  about  the  most  unhappy. 

"Well,  as  this  man  was  not  very 
happy  either,  and  as  he  saw  how 
happy  his  chum  was,  and  what  a  jolly 
time  two  people  like  Don  and  Mary 
could  have  together,  he  asked  Mrs. 
Brown  to  tell  him  some  more  about 
the  nicest  girl  in  the  world,  and  lo  and 
behold ! — she  belonged  to  the  aunt  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  had  been  asked 
to  call  on  this  little  matter  of  business. 

"No — now  listen.  Miss  Vernon.  I 
haven't  finished  this  man's  story."  He 
laid  a  quieting  hand  on  her  as  she  was 
about  to  interrupt  him. 

"When  he  had  learned  this,  he  said 
to  himself,  'I  believe  I  have  found 
what  will  make  me  a  happy  man,  if 
I  can  only  obtain  it,  and  I'll  go  down 
to  Philadelphia  to  investigate.'  So 
he  wrote  to  this  girl's  aunt  to  say  that 
he  was  coming  at  once,  and  to  Don 
Brown  to  meet  him  and  take  him  to 
his  home.  Don  Brown,  who  is  a  very 
practical  man,  answered  immediately, 
saying  that  his  house  was  at  his 
friend's  disposal,  but  suggesting  that 
said   friend   bring  Don   Brown's   suit 


case,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  behind.  And,  on  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  this  man  from  the  west 
— this  unhappy,  forlorn  soldier  of  mis- 
fortune— by  the  greatest  good  luck  in 
the  world,  met  the  girl !" 

He  stopped  abruptly  here,  and  look- 
ed down  into  the  face  of  the  young 
woman  beside  him. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  man  thinks 
now  that  he  has  seen  the  girl?"  he 
asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

She  drew  a  breath  quickly,  and 
stared  fixedly  out  of  the  window. 

"Do  you  care  at  all  what  he 
thinks?" 

He  leaned  forward,  gazing  eagerly 
at  the  girl,  who  drew  away  from, 
still   staring  out   of   the   window. 

"Don't  you  care  at  all,"  he  went  on, 
bluntly.  "It  it  nothing — will  it  always 
be  nothing  to  you  that  the  man  has 
found  all,  and  more  than  he  dreamed 
of,  or  dared  to  hope  for?" 

She  turned  slowly,  opened  her  lips, 
and  closed  them,  without  speaking  a 
word. 

But  her  eyes  had  answered  him,  and 
he  was  satisfied. 


Original  thought  is  a  prize  to  be  striven  for  and 
coaxed  into  being.  Originality  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  faculties  and  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  leaders  all  the  world  over,  whether  they  be  leaders 
in  thought  or  in  politics,  in  business  or  in  invention. 


Ups  and  Downs  in  Quest  of  News 


CASSELS  SATURDAY  JOURNAL 

Some  experiences  of  an  English  reporter. 


The  reporter  attached  to  an  enter- 
prising daily  newspaper  may  have  his 
grievances  like  other  people,  but  he 
cannot  complain  of  leading  a  mo- 
notonous kind  of  existence.  If  he  is 
enthusiastic,  energetic,  quick  to  see 
things,  if  he  has  (as  he  must  have  if 
he  wants  to  be  successful)  a  "nose  for 
news,"  he  will  have  a  change  of  en- 
vironment almost  every  day. 

Romance,  pathos,  tragedy  and  farce 
alike  enter  into  the  reporter's  calling. 
He  lives  and  has  his  being  amid  con- 
stantly changing  scenes.  He  is  in 
London  one  day,  and  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  country  the  next. 

During  the  twenty  years,  continu- 
ous experience  on  the  daily  press, 
writes  a  contributor,  I  have  found  my- 
self in  queer  places,  and  when  it  was 
a  question  of  getting  news  quickly, 
have  had  to  adopt  all  manner  of  ruses. 

I  had  left  the  office  of  a  North- 
country  newspaper  at  three  o'clock 
one  morning,  and  had  just  fallen 
asleep,  when  I  was  roused  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door.  The  publisher 
had  sent  his  assistant  to  say  that  there 
was  a  report  at  the  station  that  the 
** Flying  Scotsman"  had  gone  to  grief 
twenty  miles  along  the  line.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  cycling  to  the  scene. 

Rumor  spoke  truly.  The  fast  train 
had,  indeed,  come  to  grief.  The  en- 
gine was  over  the  embankment,  sev- 
eral carriages  were  telescoped;  but, 
marvellous  to  relate,  no  passengers 
were  killed,  though  over  a  score  were 
injured.  I  had  the  disaster  all  to  my- 
self, and  by  the  time  the  telegraph 
office  was  open  I  had  gathered  all  the 
necessary  particulars  for  a  special 
edition  of  my  paper. 

But  I  had  not  seen  the  injured,  the 
resident  doctor  refusing  to  allow  any- 
one to  enter  the  hospital.  Personal 
narratives  were  necessary  to  complete 
the  story  of  the  accident,  and  so  a 
bold  expedient  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
"I  am  a  friend  of  Mr,  So-and-So,  of 


Edinburgh,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see 
him,"  I  said.  The  doctor  did  not  deny 
the  right  of  a  friend  of  an  injured 
passenger  to  enter  the  hospjtal,  and 
thus  I  was  able  to  interview  most  of 
the  injured. 

Humorous,  but  somewhat  embar- 
rassing, was  the  situation  in  which  I 
found  myself  at  an  important  political 
meeting  where  members  of  the  press 
were  rigorously  excluded,  because  it 
was  a  question  of  discussing  the  mer- 
its of  candidates  for  a  coming  fight. 
It  was  expected  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soiled  linen  would  be 
washed  at  that  meeting,  and  the  paper 
which  represented  the  other  side  con- 
sidered that  some  readable  "copy" 
could  be  obtained.  Every  person  who 
entered  that  select  gathering  had  to 
give  his  name  to  the  man  at  the  door. 
Now  in  the  town  I  had  a  very  good 
double,  who  was  not  only  a  politician, 
but  whose  name  was  the  same  as  my 
own.  "Good  evening,  Mr.  X.,"  said 
the  doorkeeper  when  I  presented  my- 
self. He  took  the  journalist  for  the 
politician. 

But  the  politician  did  not  turn  up 
that  night,  though  several  members 
of  the  excited  audience  thought  he 
was  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 
It  was  an  anrgy  meeting,  full  of  ex- 
cellent "copy."  "Perhaps  Mr.  X. 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words," 
suggested  the  chairman.  Mr.  X.,  the 
journalist,  shook  his  head.  In  the 
midst  of  an  angry  disputation  he  dis- 
creetly retired. 

Next  morning  a  two  column  report 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
The  word  "treason"  was  used  by  the 
men  present  at  that  meeting,  and  Mr. 
X.,  the  politician,  had  to  publicly  an- 
nounce that  he  had  not  attended  it. 

"Follow  that  up,'  said  the  news 
editor  of  a  London  daily  newspaper, 
handing  me  a  letter  he  received  one 
morning.     It  read: 

"Send  a  reporter  here  to-night  at 
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seven  o'clock.  He  will  learn  some- 
thing worth  putting  in  your  paper. 
The  fact  is,  I  intend  to  hang  myself." 

I  called,  but  found  no  body  dang- 
ling. I  say  a  young  man  in  a  highly 
excited  state.  With  him  was  a  charm- 
ing woman  with  tear-laden  eyes.  The 
letter  was  soon  explained.  The  young 
man  suffered  from  neurasthenia,  and 
had  got  it  into  his  head  that  his  sweet- 
heart was  going  to  jilt  him.  He  had, 
therefore,  determined  to  take  his  life. 
He  was  sent  to  a  private  sanitorium, 
and  soon  recovered.  A  happy  mar- 
riage followed. 

During  a  strike  of  Northern  miners 
the  paper  with  which  I  was  at  that 
time  connected  went  against  the  men. 
They  were  lectured  in  the  editorial 
columns  in  a  whole-hearted  fashion. 
They  did  not  like  it.  A  mass  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  situation  was  held 
in  a  field.  The  angry  miners  "spot- 
ted" the  reporter  attached  to  the  paper 
which  had  lectured  them.  They 
threatened  and  finally  set  upon  him. 
When  he  returned  to  the  office  of  his 
paper  that  night,  he  had  to  be  plied 
with  brandy  before  he  could  write  the 
story  of  the  encounter  between  several 
thousand  miners  and  one  reporter. 

A  foreigner  was  murdered  in  South 
London.  It  was  a  mysterious  crime. 
At  first,  detectives  and  reporters  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  Finally,  three  re- 
porters joined  forces.  One  watched 
the  house  of  murder,  another  the  local 
shops,  and  the  third  the  public  houses 
in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  evening 
they  compared  notes,  with  the  result 


that  each  got  a  good  "story."  For 
once  in  a  way  the  detectives  were  out- 
witted, and  one  actually  proposed  that 
the  reporters  should  tell  him  "things," 
he,  on  his  part,  promising  to  perform 
a  similar  service;  The  full  details 
of  this  crime,  the  result  of  a  vendetta, 
were  obtained  by  the  triumvirate  of 
journalists,  of  which  I  was  one.  The 
work  of  investigation  necessitated  my 
assuming  a  disguise  which,  with  a 
clay  pipe,  appeared  on  my  expenses 
bill  at  7s.  lo  i-2d. 

When  the  French  deputies  visited 
London  it  was  expected  that  their 
visit  to  Windsor  Castle  would  fix  the 
seal  of  the  "Entente  Cordiale."  The 
reporters  turned  up  at  the  castle  en- 
trance, but  they  were  refused  admis- 
sion, while  I  myself  was  allowed  to 
pass  through  unchallenged.  A  silk 
hat  bought  in  Paris,  a  necktie  arrang- 
ed butterfly  fashion,  a  little  attention 
to  the  moustache — these  precautions 
counted  for  much  that  day.  Besides, 
I  traveled  with  the  deputies  from  Pad- 
dington,  and  walked  into  the  castle 
with  a  group,  chatting  in  my  best 
"Entente  Cordiale"  French. 

Afterwards  several  London  editors 
inquired  why  one  newspaper  repre- 
sentative had  been  admitted  to  the 
castle  while  their  reporters  had  been 
sent  away.  The  personages  addressed 
were,  as  I  subsequently  gathered,  un- 
able to  offer  an  explanation;  nor  did 
they  express  their  regret  that  a  de- 
scription of  the  deputies'  visit  to 
Windsor  had  been  published.  . 


We  were  made  to  radiate  the  perfume  of  good  cheer 
and  happiness  as  much  as  a  rose  was  made  to  radiate 
its  sweetness  to  every  passerby. 


How  Olaf  Administered  Justice 

BY    WALTER    ARCHER    FROST    IN    THE    AMERICAN    MAGAZINE 

The  tale  of  a  stranger  in  »  strange  land. 


When  the  Savernia,  of  the  Evans  Line, 
ran  down  the  Swedish  bark  Helga  in 
the  fog  of  Minot's  Light,  her 
small  boat  picked  up  but  one 
man,  and  him  they  did  not  see 
until  his  big  hand  caught  the  bow  oar 
close  to  the  gun'al  and  stopped  them 
like  a  rock,  and  it  took  three  men  to 
land  the  big  hand's  owner.  After  they 
had  hauled  him  inboard,  he  shook  the 
water  from  his  yellow  head  and  beard, 
and  smashed  the  bow  seat,  when  he  set- 
tled himself  upon  it,  for  he  was  a  heavy 
man. 

Deeply  chagrined  at  this,  he  mutely 
insisted  in  pulling  an  oar  back  to  the 
big  liner,  and  he  snapped  the  oar  the 
first  time  he  threw  back  his  shoulders. 
He  then  ceased  offering  aid,  rumbled 
a  pipe  organ  apology  in  his  native  jar- 
gon, and  sat  motionless,  a  huge  column 
of  a  man,  until  he  swung  himself  up 
the  swaying  ladder,  and  stood  upon  the 
Savernia 's  deck. 

To  the  captain's  inquiries  he  had  re- 
sponded in  the  jargon  named,  but  only 
a  few  words  were  intelligible,  ''Helga. 
Sweden.     Olaf  Olafson,  Kelsinfors. " 

The  ship's  surgeon  looked  him  over, 
and  the  captain  gave  him  dry  clothing, 
and  Olaf,  the  son  of  Olaf,  bent  his 
yellow  head  twice,  once  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  new  raiment,  and  once  in 
order  to  pass  beneath  the  lintel  of  the 
door;  in  the  latter  instance,  he  turned 
half  round,  but  this  was  on  account  of 
his  shoulders.  ''No  wonder  they  took 
Britain,"  said  the  captain,  who  had  read 
the   ' '  Commentaries. '  * 

In  the  morning  the  Savernia  came  in 
with  the  tide,  and  two  hours  later,  Olaf 
Olafson  passed  down  the  plank  and 
emerged  upon  Commercial  street,  looking 
down  in  amaze  upon  the  cobblestones, 
and  then  up  at  the  Elevated,  simul- 
taneously dodging  the  car  which  tore 
along  above  his  head. 

Kate  Smith's  lodging-house  ("Beds 
10  cents  a  night")  next  caught  his  eyes; 
he   could    not   read    the   words,   but   his 


glimpse  of  the  rows  of  cots  made  their 
meaning  clear,  and  he  made  a  mental 
note  of  it  as  he  crossed  the  street  and 
walked  on  through  New  Italy. 

He  spent  the  morning  in  examining 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  marvelled  mUch 
at  what  he  saw.  In  the  afternoon,  when 
lie  cooled  his  head  in  the  pond  in  the 
Common,  he  marveled  again  at  the 
policeman,  who  told  him  to  "move  on." 
Olaf  did  not  understand  English,  but 
he  knew  that  the  water  was  cool  and 
that  his  head  was  hot,  and,  lastly,  that 
submersion  was  good;  he  did  not  "move 
on,"  but  he  hurled  into  the  pond  the 
officer  who  had  clutched  his  wrist.  Three 
otliin-  policemen  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
Olaf  spent  the  night  in  the  station-house 
on  Hancock  street. 

.  An  interpreter  explained  the  situation 
(o  him  in  the  morning,  and  Olaf  paid 
his  fine.  Of  many  of  the  conventionali- 
ties lie  v/as  still  ignorant,  but  he  had 
learned  not  to  cool  his  head  in  that  way 
again,  and  the  officer,  whom  he  had 
"cooled,"  had  learned  to  ignore  men 
of  Olaf 's  build. 

After  leaving  the  Municipal  Court, 
Olaf  walked  down  to  the  wharves,  and 
looked  longingly  seaward.  "Ban  sailor 
man,"  he  said  to  the  men  around  him; 
but  no  one  understood  this  or  his  other 
"signals-"  for  work,  and  at  night  he 
climbed  the  narrow  stairs  at  Kate 
Smith's,   weary   and   alone. 

A  brisk  little  man  was  saying  to  the 
proprietor  ess,  "I'm  loking  for  men  to 
work  on  Water  street.  Who's  this 
(^hap?"  as   Olaf  towered  before  him. 

"Newcomer.  Swede,  I  guess.  Better 
try  him." 

The  little  man  addressed  Olaf  in  a 
Swedish  patois,  presenting  a  paper 
which  Olaf  covered  with  his  "mark," 
;vnd  Olaf  Olafson  had  contracted  to 
work  for  the  city  of  Boston  at  $1.50  a 
day. 

Olaf  had  made  but  one  observation, 
"Ban  sailor  man,"  and  the  little  man 
had  done  the  rest. 
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At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
Olaf  followed  his  guide  down  the  al- 
ready sweltering  street,  turning  uncon- 
sciously toward  the  water-front,  his 
eves  already  seeking  the  ship;  but  his 
companion  laughed,  "Not  there,  tow- 
head;  it's  a  wheelbarrow  and  not  a  rope 
that  you'll  work  with  now,"  and  he 
laughed  again  at  Olaf's  surprised  dis- 
appointment when  he  was  presented 
with  a  wheelbarrow,  and  pushed  into  a 
line  of  men  who  were  wheeling  cracked 
stone  up  a  narow  plank. 

He  watched  the  men  whose  example 
he  ^\as  to  follow.  It  seemed  not  very 
difficult ;  the  man  ahead  of  him  advanced 
until  he  came  to  a  trough,  into  which 
he  dumped  his  load;  simultaneously,  a 
man,  on  the  other  side  of  the  trough, 
threw  in  wet  cement;  then  the  first  man 
wheeled  his  barrow  away,  pnst  the 
wheezing  engine,  which,  with  its  iron 
hands.,  mixed  the  stone  with  the  cement. 
That  was  the  process,  and  to  Olaf  It 
seemed  child's  play;  he  had  seen  the 
first  man  give  a  heave  of  his  back  as 
he  shot  his  load  into  the  trough,  and 
Olaf  carefully  imitated  him.  His  in- 
tentions were  most  praiseworthy,  but  he 
had  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
strength  of  his  back.  The  contents  of 
his  barrow  enveloped  the  man  opposite 
him,  and  the  barrow  leaped  like  a  moun- 
tain goat  into  the  trought  itself — a  series 
of  snaps,  the  rending  of  wood  and  iron, 
a  wild  shout  of  unintelligible  commands 
and  the  machinery  stopped  with  an 
angry  snort,  Olaf  sprang  over  the 
trough,  picked  up  the  fallen  man,  and 
smoothed  him  tenderly  with  an  enor- 
mous hand.  The  Irish  ''boss"  then 
kicked  Olaf,  swearing  violently  the 
while,  and  Olaf  touched  the  ^^boss" 
once  only  with  his  other  hand,  and  they 
picked  up  the  ''boss"  and  carried  him 
into  an  apothecary  shop,  the  ''boss"  of- 
fering neither  assistance  nor  resistance 
of  any  sort  whatsoever. 

Had  the  city  of  Boston  been  less  in 
need  of  men  to  lay  the  asphalt  on 
"Water  street,  Olaf,  the  son  of  Olaf, 
would  have  spent  another  night  in  the 
station  on  Hancock  street.  As  it  was, 
be  slept  serenely  at  Kate  Smith's  and 
appeared  punctually  at  his  place  in  the 
Tnorning. 

And  now  nothing  came  to  break  the 


monotony  of  the  life  Avhich  Olaf  led. 
By  day,  he  worked  with  his  barrow; 
each  evening  he  smoked  his  short  pipe 
upon  the  wharves. 

There,  in  his  solitude,  his  ears  welcom- 
ing the  ripple  and  lift  of  the  tide,  he 
pondered  the  situation.  It  was  ten  days 
since  the  Helga  had  settled  into  the 
deep  water  beyond  the  Light,  and  of 
the  crew  and  the  captain  he  had  heard 
nothing;  he,  the  mate,  alone  had  sur- 
vived  the   tragedy. 

Gregarious,  domestic,  fond  of  quiet 
companionship  and  of  rumbling  softly 
to  those  around  him  in  his  big,  simple, 
friendly  Avay,  this  forced  silence  and 
continued  isolation  wore  upon  him.  His 
present  occupation,  too,  he  hated  bit- 
terly. His  thirty  years  he  had  spent 
upon  the  sea,  where  the  big  ships  passed 
smoothly  along  their  buoyant  course; 
his  mind  and  heart  Avere  sick  with  the 
memory  of  sunny,  cool-breezed  ways 
upon  the  Baltic,  where  the  wind  tore 
the  surf  at  the  foot  of  the  roaring  cliffs, 
of  idle  weeks  to  the  northward,  where 
the  porpoise  played  in  the  cool,  deep 
fjords,  of  drowsy  watches  as  the  ship 
swam  lazily  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  or 
leaned  comfortably  before  the  steady 
push  of  the  Trades. 

And,  in  the  reality  of  his  dream,  he 
would  start  to  his  feet,  striving  to  feel 
the  planking  on  the  deck,  and,  far 
above,  to  see  the  towering  spars  of  the 
Helga.  No!  She  was  gone,  and  witli 
her  the  old  life  that  he  loved  so  well. 

A  month  had  gone  and  he  had  re- 
duced to  a  few  cents  the  little  money 
left  him  from  the  wreck;  it  Avas  impera- 
tive that  he  should  have  more;  he  "sig- 
naled" to  the  "boss"  when  the  whistles 
blew  at  noon  the  next  day,  but  the  man, 
though  well  comprehending  the  pathetic 
gestures  of  the  mute  giant,  disregarded 
them.  There  was,  however,  among  the 
men,  a  German  who  volunteered  some 
knowledo-e  of  Olaf's  tonsrue.  and, 
through  his  interpretation,  Olaf  could 
ask  directly  for  the  money  that  was  due 
him. 

Thus  confronted,  the  "boss"  listened 
calmly,  and  then  said  that  Olaf  had 
been  paid  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and 
he  supported  his  statement  by  showing 
receipts  which  bore  Olaf's  "mark." 
Olaf   then    recalled   that,    from   time   to 
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time,  a  slip  of  paper  had  been  given  him 
to  ^'sign/'  but  he  said  again  that  he 
had  not  received  his  pay.  At  this  the 
''boss"  smiled  slightly,  and  then  the 
other  knew;  he  had  struck  this  man, 
and,  in  revenge,  he  was  being  cheated 
of  his  pay. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  quietly  at 
the  scoundrel  before  him,  quietly  but 
with  so  ominous  a  glint  in  his  blue  eyes 
that  the  man  stepped  well  beyond  his 
reach. 

Yes,  he  knew,  but  his  brain  suggested 
no  remedy,  and  he  resumed  his  work. 
His  head  was  reeling,  his  great  form 
cried  for  food,  which,  for  a  long  day, 
had  not  passed  his  lips,  but  he  toiled 
blindly  on,  tottering  as  he  moved  but 
moving  still,  the  great  muscles  faith- 
fully, but  sadly,  obeying  his  will.| 

That  night,  supperless,  weak  and  des- 
perate, Olaf  pased  again  down  the  hot 
street  to  the  deserted  dock.  Half  un- 
consciously, he  saw  the  ''stern  lights" 
break  out,  and  his  ready  eye  caught 
their  swing  as  the  rising  breeze  brought 
the  bows  into  the  wind;  a  "five-mast- 
er," obedient  to  her  tug,  slipped  smootli- 
ly  down  to  her  moorings,  just  inside 
the  breakwater,  and  he  knew  that  by 
noon  of  the  next  day  she  would  be 
"hull  down"  to  the  eastward.  And 
then  he  dreamed  again  of  the  old  life, 
the  memory  of  which  brought  new  long- 
ing to  his  lonely  heart. 

Suddenly,  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  A 
small  boat  had  come  in,  was  already 
making  fast  to  the  dock,  and  the  words 
of  her  men  fell  clearly  and  (oh,  the 
music  of  it!)  intelligently  upon  his  ear. 
"Yes,  in  one  hour  we  go  out  with  the 
tide," — a  tall  form  sprang  from  the 
boat,  and  Olaf  looked  joyously  into  eyes 
as  blue  as  his  own.  "I  am  Olaf  Olaf- 
son,"  he  said,  simply,  "and  I  need 
food.^' 

For   a   second   the   stranger  gazed   at 


him,  and  then  strong  hands  met,  the  two 
yellow  heads  close.  1 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  men  sat 
at  a  well-filled  table;  they  ate  much, 
and  as  Olaf  told  his  story  his  friend's 
hand  clinched  and  his  fist  set  the  plates 
rattling;  and  then  they  rose  and  passed 
quietly  from  the  room.  Together  they 
strode  along,  a  grim  smile  on  each 
bronzed  face,  and  then  left  the  sidewalk 
to  step  into  the  street,  where  an  engine, 
picks  and  wheelbarrows  were  standing 
under  their  canvas  covering.  A  glance 
around  them  showed  that  they  were  un- 
observed,    and    then    two    picks    were 

raised,  and  fell,  and  fell  again 

Five  minutes  later,  a  policeman  in  the 
distance  heard  the  sound  of  crashing 
blows  and  hurried  to  what  he  looked  to 
find  a  scene  of  strife;  but,  when  he 
reached  the  spot  the  street  was  void 
of  passers-by.  It  is  true  that  he  saw 
two  blonde  giants,  dresses  as  seamen  are, 
but  they  seemed  orderly  and,  smiling 
in  their  quiet,  northern  way,  passed  on- 
ward  toward   the   water-front. 

When  the  whistles  blew,  at  seven  the 
next  morning  the  engine  which  mixed 
broken  stone  wdth  wet  cement  on  Water 
street,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  did  not  re- 
sume its  work,  and  this  was  after  all 
not  wondered  at  by  those  who  saw  the 
thing — it  had  been  attacked  with  fear- 
ful power,  for  not  a  wheel  or  chain  or 
bar  was  left  intact,  and  into  each  side 
a  pick  was  driven  deep.  Such  ruin 
seemed  the  fury  of  no  human  hands, 
and  that  was  all  they  knew. 

The  newspapers  called  it  "The  Work 
of  Vandals, ' '  but,  well  out  to  sea,  after 
the  bold  outline  of  the  Monument  had 
faded  in  the  blue,  the  staunch  schooner 
Lief,  bound  for  Christiansand,  carried 
two  towering  sailors,  who  bellowed  soft- 
ly in  their  loved  jargon  that  it  was  the 
Avork  of  Justice. 


The  Fighting  Blood  of  Eva  Booth 

BY    HUGH    C.    WEIR    IN    THE    WORLD    TO-DAY 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  woman  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  Salvation  Army  what  it 
is  to-day. 


A  price  Avas  on  her  head  when  Cap- 
tain Eva  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army 
invaded  the  aristocratic  English  water- 
ing-places. 

''Fifty  dollars  to  the  man  who  will 
quiet  her!"  shouted  the  irate  hotel  pro- 
prietors. 

A  shower  of  stones  and  bricks  from 
the  crowd  descended  on  the  little  band 
of  Army  workers,  and  clubs  struck  out 
viciously.  Two  of  the  young  woman's 
companions  were  brought  down  with 
ugly  wounds.  When  the  melee  ended, 
her  body  showed  sullen  bruises,  but  her 
voice  still  rang  out  stubbornly. 

Emphatically  the  reward  had  not  been 
earned ! 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  Eva  Booth 
left  the  locality,  a  crowd  that  cheered 
itself  hoarse,  saw  her  depart.  In  a 
month's  span  her  personality  had  swept 
to  her  support  the  very  men  who  would 
have  paid  to  have  her  knocked  senseless. 

To-day,  still  on  the  sunny  side  of 
thirty,  she  occupies  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable positions  ever  accorded  to  her 
sex.  As  commander  of  the  American 
Salvation  Army,  a  force  forty  thousand 
strong  is  swayed  at  her  beck. 

When  you  know  her,  you  discover  that 
she  seldom  dons  the  Army  bonnet,  and 
the  wounds  of  service  give  you  a  sug- 
gestive reason  and  a  thrilling  story.  In 
a  dying  condition  she  was  taken  from  the 
battlefield — the  London  slums,  where  a 
four  months'  bitter  contest  had  been 
waged  with  the  forces  of  the  under- 
world. When  she  tottered  from  the  hos- 
pital ward,  recovered  from  the  long 
wrestle  with  brain  fever,  the  Army  bon- 
net was  the  sacrifice  she  paid  to  the 
cause.  Its  pressure  on  her  throbbing 
head  she  could  not  endure. 

An  army  of  strange  soldiers,  who  fight 
strange  battles  in  strange  places,  is  this 
organization  with  the  girl  commander. 
Half  round  the  world  have  her  cam- 
paigns circled.  From  the  London  slums 
to  the  Canadian  wilds,  northward  to  the 
snows  of  the  Klondike,  southward  to  the 


Mexican  border,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  has  she  dotted  her  forces.  The 
value  of  its  band  instruments  alone 
amounts  to  the  staggering  total  of  $400,- 
000!  It  has  won,  and  is  winning  great 
victories  with  great  labor  but  with  little 
publicity. 

The  recent  American  visit  of  its 
founder,  the  venerable  old  man  of  Eng- 
land, General  Booth,  brought  the  world 
upright  with  a  blinking  stare,  before 
the  plans  he  calmly  checked  off  on  his 
fingers.  With  a  smiling  disregard  of  his 
seventy-eight  years  and  the  snow  of  age 
in  his  hair  and  beard,  the  man  who  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has 
fought  the  battles  of  war  in  times  of 
peace  enumerated  a  list  of  projects  he 
hopes  still  to  accomplish,  which  have 
given  even  the  American  public  a  new 
sensation.  And  it  is  the  same  fire  that 
is  also  burning  in  his  fourth  daughter, 
Evangeline,  who  is  so  occupied  that 
she  seldom  finds  time  to  use  the  last 
two   syllables   of  her   name! 

Last  year  she  handled  the  details  of  an 
organization  which  outrivals  the  scope  of 
many  of  the  greatest  of  modern  indus- 
tries. More  than  one  thousand  homes 
and  refuges  at  the  four  points  of  the 
compass  are  maintained  under  her  super- 
vision. Her  energy  provides  beds  for 
over  eleven  thousand  homeless  nightly! 
Last  Christmas,  she  gave  a  dinner  to 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  desti- 
tute in  various  parts  of  the  country! 

Her  latest  project  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ''suicide  bureau,"  follow- 
ing the  scope  of  the  plan  carried  out  by 
her  father  in  England,  which  has  already 
saved  the  lives  of  over  three  hundred 
persons  planning  self-destruction. 

And  yet  without  the  Booth  energy 
throbbing  through  her  veins,  the  young 
woman  who  directs  an  army  larger  than 
that  which  George  Washington  com- 
manded, would  have  been  a  poet,  a 
dreamer.  She  is  a  musician  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent  and  can  lose  herself  in 
the  compositions  of  the  old  masters.     As 
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thoiig'h  the  do-and-dare  element  which 
has  made  the  name  of  the  Booths  famous, 
however,  would  not  be  denied  even  in  her 
recreations,  her  favorite  pastime  is  a 
blood-stirring  gallop,  and  her  horse  is 
the  kind  that — well,  if  it  couldn't  show 
substantial  speed  it  wouldn't  belong  to 
Eva  Booth !  She  is  far  from  the  ' '  ath- 
letic girl"  in  appearance,  however,  in 
spite  of  these  suggestive  facts.  With 
her  dashing  career  as  a  background,  you 
are  picturing  a  young  woman  of  sturdy 
muscles  and  a  quick,  decisive  voice. 

You  find  a  girl  with  light,  fluffy  hair, 
a  pensively  shaded,  girlish  face,  white, 
blue-veined  hands,  slender,  fragile  of 
figure.  Yet  Eva  Booth  has  lived  a  life 
that  has  swept  clean  every  grain  of  sen- 
sation in  her  path. 

''You  are  under  arrest!  You  are  dis- 
turbing the  peace ! ' '  snarled  a  policeman, 
breaking  off  her  first  public  prayer  in  the 
streets  of  London.  She  was  still  in  her 
early  'teens,  a  slight  slip  of  a  girl  with 
no  means  of  resistance,  and  as  the  bully- 
ing officer  tightened  his  grip  on  her  arm, 
she  was  dragged  shrinkingly  with  him. 

But  the  action  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  the  rough  crowd  as  a  lighted  match 
fires  a  keg  of  gunpowder.  In  an  instant 
the  policeman  and  his  prisoner  were  sur- 
rounded, and  before  the  officer  could 
raise  his  voice  he  was  beaten  to  the  pave- 
ment under  a  shower  of  fists. 

It  was  the  girl  prisoner  who,  forget- 
ting his  rough  grip  and  the  cell  to  which 
he  would  have  dragged  her,  apealed  to 
the  throng  in  his  defence.  When  the 
crowd  finally  retreated,  the  policeman 
was  groaning  with  two  broken  legs  and 
a  mass  of  bruises  from  head  to  foot. 

For  weeks  the  little  girl  in  the  big 
Army  bonnet  paid  faithful  visits  to  the 
helpless  man  in  the  hospital,  and  when 
he  was  released  a  warmer  friend  Eva 
Booth  and  her  cause  could  not  have 
found  in  all  England.  To  this  day  she 
receives  letters  in  a  rough,  sprawling 
hand,  signed  simply,  ''Your  policeman." 

"Out  of  my  house,  or  I  will  have  the 
servants  eject  you ! ' '  thundered  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  when  the  Salvation 
Army  girl  sought  an  audience  on  behalf 
of  certain  legislation  at  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  But  she  did 
not  leave. 

' '  I  have  come  to  stay  until  by  business 


is  finished!"  she  said  quietly  and  she 
stayed.  Before  the  eminent  M.P.  recov- 
ered from  his  amazement  she  began  to 
state  her  cause,  and  to  such  good  effect 
that  in  the  end  he  invited  her  to 
luncheon,  argued  publicly  for  her  meas- 
ures, and  the  turning  point  in  Salva- 
tion Army  legislation  was  reached. 

Mounted  on  a  dry  goods  box  so  that 
she  could  reach  the  level  of  her  audi- 
ence, Eva  Booth  made  her  first  speech 
to  men  and  women  of  the  gutter,  with 
red,  bloated  faces  and  sneering  eyes. 

"It  is  worth  your  life  to  venture  into 
that  neighborhood ! ' '  the '  police  argued 
when  she  planned  an  excursion  into  the 
worst   section   of  London. 

She  said  nothing,  but  the  next  day  a 
ragged  young  woman  selling  matches 
made  her  way  into  the  deepest  of  those 
scowling  haunts  of  vice.  Barred  from 
the  neighborhood  in  her  real  character, 
she  hid  her  identity  under  the  rags  of 
the  slums  and  mingled  with  the  people 
of  the  under-world  as  one  of  themselves. 

For  months  she  lived  the  life  of  the 
alleys  and  the  attics,  selling  packets  of 
matches  and  crumpled  flowers  to  main- 
tain her  disguise — the  while  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  filling  ex- 
hausted larders,  giving  a  helping  hand 
to  the  fallen,  averting  angry  blows  of 
drunken  husbands  and  fathers.  When 
she  announced  her  real  character,  so 
great  was  the  impression  she  had  made 
that  the  Salvation  Army  meeting,  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  notorious  district  in 
London,  was  packed. 

Her  reward  came  in  the  title  that  fol- 
lowed her  back  to  her  home,  "the  angel 
of  the  slums, ' '  and  a  siege  of  brain  fever 
that  brought  her  daily  to  death's  door. 

A  resolute  young  woman  one  day  ap- 
peared at  the  superintendent's  office  of 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Corn- 
ish mines  with  a  request  that  brought 
him  to  his  feet  in  amazement. 

"I  would  like  to  go  down  into  th« 
shaft  to  talk  to  the  men,"  she  said 
quietly.     The  speaker  was  Eva  Booth. 

"Why,  even  a  strong  man  would  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  descent,"  the  superin- 
tendent  cried.     "My   dear   young   lady 

"I  know  the  risk,  and  am  willing  to 
take   it,"   interrupted   his   visitor,   with 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  mine  he  made  ar- 
rangements to  accompany  her.  During 
the  descent  a  hitch  was  experienced  in 
the  lowering  of  the  basket.  The  two  oc- 
a  smile.  *'You  will  not  actually  forbid 
me,  surely?" 

The  superintendent  stared — and  sur- 
rendered. 

cupants  wre  hung,  swaying  in  pitch 
darkness  between  the  top  of  the  shaft 
and  the  firm  ground,  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  For  a  moment  a  frightful  death 
hovered  before  them. 

Of  a  sudden  the  girl  ^s  voice  came  clear 
and  sweet  in  the  words  of  the  old,  old 
hymn,  ^'Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee ! ' ' 

There  was  not  a  tremor  in  the  tones. 
When  the  rope  ran  smoothly  again  and 
the  basket  reached  the  bottom,  the 
superintendent  was  her  first  convert. 
And  in  the  shadowy  mine  corridors, 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  she 
gained  a  score  of  others. 

Although  the  daughter  of  the  founder 
and  commander  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
Eva  Booth  has  persisted  in  working  her 
way    upward    through    her    own    efforts. 


She  has  filled  every  position,  in  succes- 
sion, from  that  of  sergeant  to  comman- 
der. Before  she  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  she  was  given  charge  of  the  London 
Province  and  the  International  Train- 
ing School  of  the  Army,  with  an  or- 
ganization of  thirty  thousand  members 
under  her  control!  From  the  shadows 
of  the  city  to  the  shadows  of  the  wil- 
derness was  the  transition  M'hich  suc- 
ceeded. 

As  thrilling  a  chapter  of  experiences 
as  those  of  the  London  slums  followed 
Eva  Booth  to  the  Canadian  woods.  Un- 
till  she  assumed  command  of  the  Ameri- 
can Salvation  Army  three  years  ago  she 
wrestled  with  the  problems  of  the  wil- 
derness, founding  missions  at  far  ex- 
posed points,  establishing  refuges  for 
the  fugitives  from  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacre, creating  a  system  of  schools 
through  Newfoundland,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yukon  making  her  way  north- 
ward to  carry  on  the  Army  work  among 
the  gold-seekers  of  the  Klondike. 

And  so  her  career  veei-s  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  operations  of  the 
Army,  a  position  which  woman's  genius 
has  equaled  in  but  few  instances. 


The  Surest  Way  to  Attain  Success 

BY    SIR    CLIFrON    ROBINSON 

An  enumeration  of  the  most  essential  features  to  attaining  success  in  life. 


One  golden  word  leaps  out  from  the 
confusion  of  ideas  on  "the  secret  of  suc- 
cess," anf  that  golden  word  is  concen- 
tration. 

In  each  of  us  there  reside  latent  po- 
tentialities peculiar  to  himself,  and  it 
is  his  recognition  and  practical  culti- 
vation of  these  qualities  that  gives  a 
man  pre-eminence. 

It  is  this  call  for  self-development 
that  those  who  are  adventuring  on  a 
career  should  heed  and,  once  having  de- 
finitely decided  on  a  vocation,  it  be- 
hooves them  to  pursue  it  unfalteringly. 

What  says  the  adage  ?  "Six  hours' 
sleep  for  a  man,  seven  for  a  woman, 
eight  for  a  fool."  Six  from  twenty- 
four^f  one's  work  be  one's  greatest 
pleasure,  then  the  eighteen  hours'  work- 
ing day  is  not  a  punishment  but  a  re- 
ward. The  days  that  drag  are  those 
not  wholly  occupied. 

Have  faith — faith  in  yourself. 

Back  yourself  as  other  men  back 
horses. 

Self-trust  is  the  first  secret  of  success, 
the  belief  that  if  you  are  here,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  universe  put  3/ou  here, 
and  for  cause,  or  with  some  task  strict- 
ly appointed  you  in  your  constitution, 
and  so  long  as  you  work  at  that  you 
are  well  and  successful. 

Get  to  know  all  you  can — give  all 
the  powers  of  your  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained.  Then  go  forward,  strong  in  the 
faith  that  though  through  causes  you 
cannot  foresee  or  cannot  control  you 
may  not  attain  the  desired  goal,  you 
will  succeed  in  doing  the  best  that  is 
in  you — and  that  is  the  only  real  suc- 
cess. 

Again,  a  sense  of  humor  is  an  asset. 
And  also — which  is  a  quite  different 
thing— some  capacity  of  appealing  to 
the  same  sense  in  others.  The  qualities 
supplement  each  other.     A  joke,  a  witty 


story,  helps  one  out  in  many  a  tighl 
corner;  and  when — as  has  sometimes 
happened — the  seed  of  laughter  has  fall- 
en on  stony  soil,  the  humor  inherent  in 
all  serious  situations  will  save  him 
from  despair. 

Physical  fitness,  too,  counts  for  some- 
thing. And  to  this  fitness  of  the  body 
for  the  tasks  imposed  upon  it  the  habit 
of  abstinence  from  stimulants  contri- 
butes. I  fancy  that  the  merry  heart  that 
goes  all  the  way  must  generate  its  own 
merriment,  not  imbibe  the  cause  of  it. 
He  succeeds  most  who  expresses  him- 
self best.  To  do  the  best  possible  is 
not  merely  the  secret  of  success — it  is 
success.  There  is  no  other.  And  per- 
fect self-expression  implies  the  cultiva- 
tion of  what  is  best  worth  expressing. 
We  talk  a  great  deal  of  circumstances. 
We  ourselves  are  our  circumstances.  Ac- 
cept yourself,  concentrate  all  j'our  en- 
ergy on  making  the  best  and  the  most 
of  yourself — this  is  the  "Open  Sesame" 
that  reveals  the  magic  cave  in  which 
you  shall  find  not  success  (that  is  al- 
ready yours),   but  its  rewards. 

"Getting  on"  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  success  as  I 
interpreted  the  word.  Some  of  the 
most  truly  successful  men  have  never 
"got  on"  in  the  sense  of  acquiring 
wealth  or  distinction. 

Briefly,  the  way  to  "get  on"  is  to  go 
on.  Be  sure  you  are  right — then  go 
ahead.  Never  stand  still.  Power  ceas- 
es in  the  moment  of  repose. 

Work  hard,  live  plainly,  be  thorough — 
the  old  saying  is  still  true.  "Whatever 
is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well." 
Promotion  comes  to  those  who  deserve 
it.  Do  your  own  work  if  you  want  it 
done  well,  if  not,  send  others  to  do  it 
for  you.  Employ  your  leisure  in  fitting 
yourself  to  do  the  work  of  the  man  im- 
mediately above  you.  If  reverses  come, 
as   come   they  must,   never  show      when 
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you  are  hit — come  up  smiling,  and  go  at  One  thing  more — home  influences  !  Who 

it    again.     Get    all    you    can — all    know-  can  appraise  the  true     value    of    these 

ledge  that  you  can  assimilate,   all  wis-  great  engergizing  desiderata  in    the  at- 

dom  that   the   experience   of  others   can  tainment      of   success  ?    Affection,    sym- 

teach  you,    all   strength   that   their     co-  pathy,   mutual  confidence,   and  an  abid- 

operation  can  lend  you.     Give  all  you've  ing  faith  in  each  other-^who  can  venture 

got — to   your  work   and   to  your   play—  to   gauge   the   extent  these,   or  the     ab- 

give  all  of  yourself,  all  your  knowledge,  sence  of  these  incentives,  have  exercised 

all  your  wisdom,   all  your  strength.   Be  in  moulding  a  man's   character  ! 

obsessed.     Get  your  back  into  it.     That  I  can  only  say  that  any  success  I  may 

is  the  golden  rule.    It  is  summed  up  in  have   achieved  has  been  mainly  due    to 

the   golden   word — concentrate.  my  possession  of  these  blessings. 


The  Importance  of  Detail 

•  How  often  one  hears  a  man,  especially  a  young  man, 
exclaimi  impatiently  :  "Oh,  that  is  only  a  matter  of 
detail  !" 

Nevertheless,  to  my  mind  at  least,  it  is  preciseh^ 
detail  that  does  matter. 

And  probably  if  you  were  to  ask  almost  any  pro- 
minent business  man  to  tell  you  the  secret  of  his 
success,  he  would  answer  that  it  was  to  be  found  to  a 
great  extent  in  unremitting  attention  to  detail. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  so 
absorb  himself  in  the  minutae  of  his  business  as  to  be 
unable  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 

No,  by  all  means  let  a  man  fix  his  goal  in  life  and 
keep  at  least  his  mental  eyes  upon  it.  But,  having  fixed 
the  goal,  let  him  study  with  the  utmost  care  and 
diligence  the  route  he  must  pursue  to  reach  it. 

For  if  he.  fail  to  do  this,  if  his  head  is  ever  in  the 
clouds,  he  will  be  apt  to  trip  over  some  "matter  of 
detail,"  and  so  come  to  grief. 

No  man  can  hope  successfully  to  organize  and  control 
a  large  business  who  is  not  capable,  should  necessity 
arise,  of  doing  the  work  of  everyone  of  his  employes  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 


And  so  my  advice  to  a  young  man  starting  life  is, 
try  to  see  things  as  they  are  ;  it  is  a  common  fault  with 
many  to  see  things  as  they  think  they  are.  Master  your 
daily  work,  however  humble  it  may  be.  Study  and 
study  every  detail  of  it,  until  no  one  knows  more  about 
it  than  you  do. 

Then  try  to  learn  something  of  the  next  higher  job, 
and  the  next  higher  one  after  that,  and  so  on.  You  will 
have  to  fight  for  the  knowledge.  People  don't  give  any- 
thing away  in  business.  But  fight  for  it,  tear  it  out,  as 
I  did  when  I  went  into  Mincing  Lane  to  learn  the 
grocery  trade.  For  knowledge  is  power,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  knowledge  is  a  grasp  of  detail.— Sir  Thomas 
Pink. 
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Motoring  Over  the  Border.     Chas.   Q.   Turner Suburban   Life 

Fresh  Water  Fish   That  Leap.     Louis   Rhead Metropolitan 

The   Man   Who   Knew   How.     Samuel   S.    Camp Recreation 

Motor  Boating  for  the  Populace.     Frank  W.   Crane Recreation 

The  Art  of  Horseback  Riding.     Jas.  W.  Dixon Recreation 

Open  Canoe  Sailing.     E.  T.  Kej-ser Counrty  Life  in  America 

Principles  of  Golf  and  Cricket.     G.  W.  Beldam Badminton 

Wild   Fowling   in   Burmah.     A.    J.    Boyer    Badimnton 

Prospects   of   Polo.     Arthur   W.    Coaten Badminton 

American   Jockey   Invasion Badminton 

THE  STAGE. 

Stage  Folk  Merely  Puppets.     Alan  Dale Cosmopolitan 

William    Gillette.     Rennold    Wolf    Smith's 

Italian   and   English   Acting.     William   Winter Pacific   Monthly 

The  Story  of  Julia  Marlowe.     Louis  V.  DeFoe Red  Book 

Ellen  Terry 's  Memoirs   McClure  's 

Permanence  of  the  Poetic  Drama.     Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse.  ..  .Putnam's 
Mr.  Sutro  's  ' '  Morality ' '  Plays.     Anthony  L.  Ellis Monthly  Review 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Suggestive  Trips  for  Vacation  Travelers.     John  K.  LeBaron .... 

Suburban  Life 

In  Evangeline's  Country.     Brian   Hooker Travel  Magazine 

Through  the  Great  Lakes  by  Steamboat.     J.  M.  Handley. . . . 

Travel   Magazine 

Western  Canada Travel  Magazine 

The  Empire  of  Larger  Hope.     Agnes  Deans  Cameron ....  Metropolitan 

The  Northwest   Trail.     Herbert   Vanderhoof World   To-day 

The  Jamestown  Exposition    World  To-day 

See  America  First.     Guy  Morrison  Walker Good  Housekeeping 

Camping  From  Newfoundland  to  California.     A.  Radcliffe 

Drymore ....  Country  Life  in  America 
Eight  Days  on  a  Nova  Scotia  Lumber  Schooner.     Arthur  H. 

Gleason Country  Life  in  Ameirca 

WOMAN  AND   THE   HOME. 

The  Ideas  of  a  Plain  Country  Woman Ladies '  Home  Journal 

The  Girl  Who  is  a  Bit  Lonely.     Alice  Preston Ladies '  Home  Journal 

The  College  Girl  in  Athletics.     Evelyn  Gail  Gardiner. .  .Home  Magazine 


The   Busy    Man's    Book    Shelf 


Some  Interesting 
Books  of  the 
Month  Reviewed 


''THE  ROMANCE  OF  STEEL:  THE 
STORY  OF  A  THOUSAND  MIL- 
LIONAIRES. By  Herbert  M.  Cas- 
son,  from  which  an  extract  is  pub- 
lished in  this  month's  Busy  Man's, 
will  shortly  be  issued  in  book  form 
by  A.   S.   Barnes  &   Co. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.  have  just  is- 
sued a  new  popular-price  edition  of 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  ''The  Head 
of  a  Hundred,"  a  story  giving  a  pic- 
ture of  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  the 
early  17th  century,  which  is  of  timely 
interest  on  account  of  the  tencen- 
tennial  of  the  settlement  of  James- 
town   now    being    celebrated. 

Two  "outdoor"  books  just  published 
are  Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's 
"Nimrod's  Wife,"  a  description  of 
her  trips  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
with  her  husband  in  Norway  and  the 
American  West;  and  Charles  G.  D. 
Robert's  new  volume  of  wild  animal 
life,  ' '  The  Haunters  of  the  Silences. ' ' 

Business. 
5000  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA.— To- 
ronto: Canadian  Facts  Publishing 
Co.,  667  Spadina  Ave.  Paper,  25 
cents.  A  mass  of  most  interesting 
data  regarding  everything  Canadian, 
collected  and  arranged,  "a  fact  to 
a  sentence,"  by  Frank  Yeigh,  the 
well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on 
Canada  and  her  history.  Under  al- 
phabetical heads,  such  as  Area,  Agri- 
culture,    Banking,     Forestry,     Manu- 


factures, etc.,  down  to  the  West  and 
the  Yukon,  the  material  is  readily 
gotten  at,  the  contents  as  a  whole 
coming  as  a  surprise  even  to  a  Can- 
adian well-versed  as  to  the  resources 
and  products  of  the  Dominion. 

BAEDEKER 'S  CANADA.— Handbook 
for  travelers.  By  Karl  Baedeker. 
Montreal:  Chapman's  Book  Store. 
Flexible  cloth,  $1.80.  This  valuable 
guide  book,  containing  over  300  pages 
and  several  maps,  is  uniform  with  the 
famous  series  issued  by  Karl  Bae- 
deker of  Leipzig  for  the  guidance  of 
travelers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  prefaced  by  illuminating  articles 
on  subjects  as  sports,  bibliography, 
railways,  money,  hotels,  history,  etc., 
prepared  by  competent  writers.  Fol- 
lowing this  come  the  customary  de- 
scriptions of  routes  and  places.  All 
the  important  points  in  the  Dominion 
are  touched  on  and  full  information 
is  given  as  to  hotel  accommodation, 
fares,  etc.  While  of  most  value  to 
foreigners,  the  handbook  will  also  be 
found  useful  by  Canadians  them- 
selves. 

CARMICHAEL.— A  story  of  Canadian 
rural  life,  by  Anison  North.  338  full- 
page  pen-and-ink  etchings,  also  many 
marginal  decorations.  Price,  $1.25. 
The  William  Weld  Co.,  publishers, 
London,  Ont.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
family  feud  arising  from  that  fre- 
quent source  of  trouble — a  line  fence. 
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These  Capulets  and  Montagues  of 
modern  times  interfere  with  the 
course  of  true  love.  The  interest  is 
absorbing  and  well  sustained  through- 
out the  story,  and  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  distinctness  and  fidelity. 
Any  person  who  understands  life  on  a 
Canadian  farm  will  appreciate  the 
local  coloring  of  the  scene,  and  the 
naturalness  and  vividness  of  the  in- 
cidents. The  language  is  intense 
without  the  exaggeration  of  dialect 
which  disfigures  so  many  tales.  This 
book  has  so  many  excellent  qualities 
that  we  can  predict  a  wide  sale  that 
will  increase  the  longer  the  book  is 
known. 

Fiction. 

PRISONERS  OF  FORTUNE.— By  Ruel 
Perley  Smith.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page 
and  Company.  Cloth,  $1.50.  This  is 
an  exciting  sea  story,  dealing  with  the 
adventures  of  four  Boston  fishermen 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates. 
They  were  cast  adrift  on  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Maine,  which  is  inhabit- 
ed by  Captain  Vane  and  his  pirate 
crew.  There  is  a  girl  on  the  island, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  a  former  vic- 
tim of  pirates,  who  is  claimed  as  a 
neice  by  the  pirate  captain,  and  with 
whom  the  hero  falls  in  love.  The 
four  fishermen,  with  another  captive, 
join  the  pirates  in  search  of  hidden 
gold  in  the  islands  of  the  southern 
seas  and  are  abandoned  by  them.  Af- 
ter some  stirring  adventures  they  find 
the  gold,  return  to  the  pirates  island, 
break  up  the  band,  rescue  the  girl  and 
return   to   Boston,   rich   men. 

LONG  ROAD,  THE.— By  John  Oxen- 
ham.  Toronto:  Macmillan  Co.,  of 
Canada.  Cloth,  $1.50  This  story  of 
a  Russian  peasant,  Stepan  Iline,  pre- 
sents vivid  contrasts  of  joy  and  grief, 
tenderness  and  tragedy.  Stepan  is 
a  moujik  of  the  best  type,  cheerful 
and  intelligent  before  oppression  has 
come  to  warp  his  nature.  His  youth 
and  marriage,  the  mingled  happiness 
and  gloom  of  his  life  as  a  husband 
and  father  and  the  long,  dark  period 
of  his  loneliness,  with  the  saving  of 


his  soul  alive  through  the  agency  of 
a  little  child,  are  described  by  Mr. 
Oxenham  with   grace   and  pathos. 

DIAMOND  SHIP,  THE.— By  Max 
Pemberton.  Toronto:  Copp,  Clark 
Co.  Cloth,  $1.25.  A  thrilling  story 
of  adventure  on  the  high  seas,  detail- 
ing the  amazing  experiences  of  Dr. 
Ean  Fabos,  in  his  pursuit  of  dia- 
mond robbers,  who  carry  on  their 
criminal  work  from  a  ship.  The  rob- 
ber genius,  a  Jew,  called  Val  Imroth, 
long  eludes  Fabos  and  all  but  defeats 
his  purpose.  There  are  many  thrilling 
scenes  in  the  book,  which  is  well  up 
to   the   Pemberton   standard. 

BRASS  BOWL,  THE.— By  Louis  Joseph 
Vance.  Indianapolis :  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.  Toronto :  McLeod  &  Allen.  Cloth, 
$1.25.  Paper,  75  cents.  One  of  the 
season's  most  absorbing  creations.  A 
New  York  millionaire,  his  double,  a 
daring  burglar,  and  a  mysterious 
young  woman  becomes  mixed  up  in  a 
serious  of  extraordinary  adventures. 
There  are  several  novelties  introduc- 
ed which  distinguish  the  story  from 
others  of  similer  motive,  and  the 
various  scenes  are  skilfully  handled. 

Miscellaneous. 

STRANGE  STORIES  OF  1812.— (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, 60  cents.)  In  this  book 
will  be  found  not  only  thrilling  stor- 
ies of  some  of  the  most  stirring  of 
those  combats  on  the  ocean  which 
were  such  a  momentous  feature  of  the 
war  of  1812,  but  also  vivid  delinea- 
tions of  other  picturesque  and  highly 
important  events  which  should  never 
be  forgotten,  possessing  as  they  do, 
such  peculiar  interest  to  all  Can- 
adians Some  of  the  tales  are  fiction 
based  authoritatively  upon  fact,  others 
are  fact  rendered  entertainingly  as 
fiction.  The  stories  are  by  various 
well-known  authors,  including  W.  J. 
Henderson,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Fran- 
cis Sterne  Palmer,  and  others.  In 
all,  the  book  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  an  important  period. 
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Our  Spring  Importations  of 
Genuine 

Oriental 

RUGS 


have  just  arrived  and  we  cordially  invite  all 
Rug  lovers  to  pay  us  an  early  visit. 

Goods  sent  on    approval  to  any  part    of 
Canada 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  OATALOGUE 


GOURIAN,  BABAYAN  &  CO. 

Oriental  Art  Importers 
40  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO 


FLOORS 
LAID 

by  us  in  Toronto 
twenty  years  a  jr  o 
look  handsomer  to- 
day than  ever.  , 

Our  catalogue  of 
designs  tells  you  all 
about  it. 

Write  for  it. 


ELLIOTT  &  SON 


LIMITED 


79  King  St.  W.,  TORONTO 


Section  of 

Tiled  Batti 

Room 

We  are  specialists 
in  tiling  of  all  kinds, 
also  mantels  and  fire 
place  work. 

We  can  guarantee 
proper  treatment, as 
we  devote  all  our 
time  to  these  lines 
of  decoration. 

The  O'Keeffe 

Mantel  & 

Tile  Co. 

97  YONGE  ST. 

Toronto,  -  Can. 


When    writing    advertisers  kindly   mention    Busy  Man's  Mag-azine, 


Humor  in  the  Magazines 


A  lady's  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
rules  governing  the  court  was  the  cause 
of  some  amusement  at  Shoreditch  be- 
fore his  Honor   Judge   Smyly,   K.C. 

A  judgment  summons  was  called  on 
for  hearing,  when  a  lady  stepped  brisk- 
ly into  the  box.  The  usher  requested 
her  to  remove  her  right  glove,  and  then 
with  the  Testament  in  bis  hand,  which 
he  held  toward  her,  he  proceeded  to 
administer  the  oath,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  added  in  his  most  courtly 
style,  **Kiss." 

*'Sir!*'  exclaimed  the  lady. 

The  usher — Eliss! 

The  lady  (indignantly) — Sir! 

The  usher  (with  a  gesture  of  impa- 
tience)— Kiss! 

The  lady — I  am  not  in  the  habit — 

The  usher  (with  a  worried  look) — 
Will  you  kiss  the  book,  please,  and  tell 
his  Honor  what  you  know  of  this  mat- 
ter? 

The  lady  (with  a  hot  blush) — Yes, 
certainly,  certainly ;  pardon  me  not  un- 
derstanding you.      (Laughter). 


A  rather  prepossessing  young  lady 
entered  the  office  of  a  well-known  law- 
yer the  other  day  and  inquired: 

^*Is  Mr.  Brief  inT' 

''Won't  be  in  for  two  hours,"  re- 
plied the  dapper  young  clerk  whom  she 
addressed,  surveying  her  from  head  to 
foot  with  an  approving  glance. 
''Anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  lady 
produced  from  beneath  her  cloak  a  hand- 
somely bound  volume.      I  have  here — " 

"I  thought  so,"  interrupted  the  clerk 
with  a  deprecating  gesture.  ''But  it's 
no  use.  We  never  throw  away  money 
on  subscription  books  in  this  office. 
Didn't  you  see  the  sign  outside,  'No 
pedlars  allowed?'  " 

"This  book "began  the  visitor. 

"Oh!"  laughed  the  flippant  young 
clerk,  "I've  no  doubt  that  it's  the  best 
thing  out,  but  we  don't  want  it.  'His- 
tory of  the  United  Kingdom,'  ain't  it, 
from  the  cave-dwellers  up  to  the  present 


day?  Grand  thing,  I've  no  doubt,  but 
we've  no  use  for  it." 

"If  you  will  allow  me " 

"Really,"  said  the  youth,  who  was 
greatly  amused,  "I'd  like  to,  but  it's 
against  the  rules  of  the  office  to  yield  to 
the  blandishments  of  book  agents,  no 
matter  how  young  and  good-looking 
they  are.  Couldn't  think  of  looking  at 
the  book,  my  dear.  'Life  of  Napoleon,' 
ain't  it?  That's  stale.  One  of  our 
clerks  bought  one  last  month  for  fifteen 
shillings,  and  yesterday  he  exchanged  it 
for  an  Irish  terrier  and  then  killed  the 
dog." 

"I  wish  to  say " 

"Or  it  may  be  a  humorous  work,  with 
wood-cuts  that  look  as  if  they  had  been 
engraved  with  a  meat  chopper.  No,  we 
don't  want  it.  We  keep  a  humorist 
here  on  a  salary  to  amuse  us." 

"You're  awfully  persistent,  my  dear, 
but  it  won't  do  you  any  good.  If  old 
Brief  were  here  you  might  talk  him 
round,  because  he's  a  susceptible  old 
duffer,  and  thinks  that  every  pretty 
young  woman  who  looks  at  him  is  in 
love  with  him.  But  I  am  not  that  kind." 

"If  you  will ^" 

"I  hate  to  refuse  you,  'pon  my  soul 
I  do,  but  I'm  bankrupt,  and  that's  the 
truth.  Come  round  in  about  six  months, 
after  the  old  man  has  taken  me  into 
partnership.  I'll  be  flush  then,  and  I'll 
take  a  book,  just  to  reward- you  for  your 
stickativeness.  I  say,  you're  a  mighty 
pretty  woman  to  be  obliged  to  hawk 
books  for  a  living.     I " 

Just  then  the  attention  of  the  loqua- 
cious youth  was  attracted  by  the  frantic 
gesticulations  of  a  fellow-clerk  in  an- 
other part  of  the  room,  and  he  paused. 

"You  are  Mr.  Freshleigh,  I  presume," 
said  the  lady. 

"I — er — yes;  that  is  my  name,"  was 
the  reply. 

"I  have  heard  my  husband  speak  of 
you.  I  am  Mrs.  Brief.  Will  you  please 
hand  this  book  to  Mr.  Brief  when  he 
comes  in?       Good  morning!" 

The  lady  left  the  office;  the  mercury 
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BENSON     &     HEDGES 
Celebrated  Cigarettes— Hand  Rolled 


No.'  1    Pure  Turkish  Tobacco 
No.   1  Virginian 


$2.50  per  100 
2.00  per  100 


Imported  English  Smoking  Tobacco 


Benson  &  Hedges  Mixture,  rich  but  not  strong 

"  "        Special  Mixture,  particularly  mild  and  cool 

His  Majesty's  Mixture,  mellow,  medium  strength 

Packed  in  airtight  tins  of  4  and  8  oz. 


$2.50  per  lb. 
2.50  per  lb. 
3.00  per  lb. 


Cigars 


We  have  just  received  a  very  fine   parcel  of    cigars    from    Havana,   full  London  weight,   and 
specially  selected  leaf,  from  the  following  factories : 
Bock  Flor  de  Cuba  Intimidad 

Carolina  Garcia  Murias 

Cabana  Henry  Clay  Villar 

BENSON    &    HEDGES 

TOBACCONISTS    TO    HIS     MAJESTY    THE     KING 

13   Old   Bond   St.,   London,  W.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Broadway,  New  York. 

•  r-*     St.     James     Street.     MONTREAL 

N.B.— Messrs.  Benson  &  Hedges  Deliver   Free  anywhere   in   Canada,   Great   Britain  and  the 

United  States. 


Beauty  and 
Solid  Comfort 

BRICK  FIREPLACES 
MADE  FROM 

MILTON 
BRICK 


are  not  only  useful  but  are  decided- 
ly ornamental  in  a  room.  The  cost 
is  reasonable. 

Send  for  Catalogrue 


MILTON  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY 


Works  and  Office 


MILTON,  ONT. 


When   writing  advertisers  kindly    niention   Busy   Man's   Magazine. 
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in  the  thermometer  crept  down  out  of 
sight;  the  office  cat  had  a  fit,  and  young 
Freshleigh  fell  in  a  faint. 

The    next    day    Mr.    Brief    advertised 
for  a  new  clerk. 


Great  was  the  excitement  of  the  two 
charming  young  women  who  mingled 
with  the  crowd  at  the  England  v.  Scot- 
land Rugby  football  match. 

^^It's  a  splendid  game,  Ethel,  isn't 
it?"  said  one,  ''I'm  so  glad  we  came 
here,  instead  of  going  to  a  matinee  as 
usual,"  and  Ethel  readily  agreed. 

Just  then  the  ball  went  out  to  one  of 
the  English  half-backs,  nnd  be  made  a 
splendid  run  down  the  field.  The  crowd 
went  quite  delirious  witli  enthusiasm 
until  it  became  apparent  that  the  ball 
had  not  been  in  play. 

''What  did  he  have  to  bring  the  ball 
back  for?"  asked  Ethel  innocently  of 
her  companion, 

"Why,  don't  you  know,  you  little 
goose?"  answered  the  other  damsel 
pityingly.  ' '  Of  course,  it 's  because  he 's 
got  an  encore ! ' ' 


One  of  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  is  the 
site  of  a  well-known  school  of  theology, 
from  which  go  out  each  week-end  many 
members  of  the  senior  class  to  try  their 
voices   as   ' '  supplies. ' ' 

A  passenger  on  a  Monday  morning 
train  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
them  who  got  off  at  the  station, 

"What  are  all  those  chaps  getting 
off  here?"  he  asked  the  brakeman. 

"Them?"  asked  the  brakeman.  "Oh, 
thev're  returned  empties  for  the  col- 
lege." 


The  young  father  rushed  upstairs  to 
the  bedroom  in  feverish  haste. 

"Quick,  Maria,  bring  the  baby  down! 
I've  got  old  Uncle  James  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  I  want  to  impress  him. 
Perhaps  he  will  give  the  child  a  hand- 
some present,  and  remember  us  in  his 
will!" 

Maria,  in  a  flutter  of  excitement, 
smartened  up  the  new  arrival,  and  car- 
ried him  down  stairs  to  the  old  arrival 
— a  crusty  bachelor  on  the  wrong  side 
of  sixtv. 


"Here  he  is,  uncle,"  said  the  proud 
father. 

They  waited  for  a  reply,  but  the  old 
gentleman  only  eyed  the  infant  cur- 
iously. 

"They  say  he  is  like  me,"  ventured 
the  happy   father,   feeling  awkward. 

"Well,"  said  uncle,  slowly,  "that 
isn't  the  child's  fault.  I  shouldn't 
have  it  drowned  on  that  account  only. '^ 

Then  Maria  fainted,  and  the  father 
used  language  that  for  ever  spoilt  his 
chance  of  becoming  the  old  man's  heir. 


They  were  traveling  peacefully  home 
in  their  lumbering  market  cart  when 
from  the  shadowy  hedge  there  leapt 
two  unkempt  forms. 

Not  much  time  was  wasted  in  use- 
less talking.  The  unkempt  ones  in  an 
earnest  and  businesslike  manner  went 
through  the  pockets  of  farmer  Williams 
and  his  daughter,  turned  them  out  of 
the  market  cart,  and  drove  off  in  it 
themselves, 

' '  Dear,  oh,  dear ! ' '  wailed  the  poor  old 
man,  "here's  a  nice  to-do.  Horse  and 
cart  and  money  too — all  gone.  Oh, 
dear " 

But  his  faithful  daughter  was  there 
to    comfort   him. 

"Not  the  money,  father  dear,"  she 
said.     "I  hid  the  purse  in  my  mouth." 

"In  thy  mouth,  lass!"  cried  the  old 
man.  "Good  for  thee.  But,  oh,  what  a 
pity  thy  mother  wasn't  here.  We 
might   ha'   saved   the  horse   and  cart!" 


Many  a  teacher  has  found  himself 
repeating  year  after  year  some  favorite 
story  without  considering  the  logic  of 
it  until  called  to  halt  by  a  small  boy 
listener.  So  it  was  with  Mr.  Frisbie 
when  he  told  his  pupils  this  year  as 
usual  of  a  certain  Roman  athlete  who, 
every  morning  swam  the  Tiber  three 
times. 

As  the  detail  of  this  achievement  burst 
upon  him,  little  Willie  Barnes  nudged 
his  next  neighbor  and  snickered  audibly. 
The  teacher  undertook  to  rebuke  him. 

"Willie,"  said  he,  "you  seem  to  see 
something  very  humorous  in  this.  Will 
you  explain  to  the  class  what  it  is?    Do 
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Are  You  Bald? 

is  Your  Hair  Faiiing  Out  ? 

In  order  to  introduce  a  new  remedy  for  above 
troubles  we  will  send  two  bottles  absolutely  free 
(regular  $1,00  size)  to  selected  names  in  each 
locality.  This  article  has  produced  some  wonder- 
ful results  and  is  entirely  harmless. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 


B.  M.  STOTT  &  JURY 

Bowmanville,  Ont. 


HIGH   CLASS 

TOURIST  TRADE 

is  assured  advertisers  in  tlie  St.  Lawrence 
Bulletin,  the  weekly  resort  newspaper 
published  at  Thousand  Islands,  the  popular 
and  world-famous  Summer  Gateway  be- 
tween Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  Lake  Champlain.  Write  for 
rates.    Address 

BulIeLin  Publishing  Company 

THousand    Island    ParK,    NY. 


KRAMER'S 

$5.00    BOOK  (n-l    r%n 
REDUCED  TO  iJ^LmUD 

WHILE     THEY     LAST 

ONLY    FEW    COPIES    LEFT 


The  price  of  "Kramer's  Book  of 
Trade  Secrets"  has  been  reduced 
from  $5.00  to  $1.25  while  they  last. 
Order  at  once  while  you  can  get  the 
book.  "It's"  a  spring  tonic  for  any 
business.  Did  "go"  into  every 
State  and  Canada  since  April,  1906. 
"It"  makes  business  "go"  and 
brings  in  the  "$$$"  to  "you."    Endorsed  by  all  manufacturers. 

THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  KRAMER'S  BOOK 

"Kramer's  Book  of  Trade  Secrets"  was  written  by  Adolph 
Kramer,  analytical  chemist,  assisted  by  other  experts.  Mr. 
Kramer  was  educated  in  Germany's  most  noted  technical 
schools,  and  was  for  over  30  years  connected  with  large  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  Germany  and  the  U.S.  It  is  the  most 
complete  thing  ever  written  on  flavoring  extracts,  giving 
formulas  that  have  never  been  publishad,  costing  from  30c. 
per  gallon  and  wholesaling  for  $3.50  per  gallon  up.  It  con- 
tains hundreds  of  other  formulas  which  never  have  appeared  in 
print,  where  the  cost  has  ranged  for  each  formula  to  sets  of 
formulas,  from  $5.00  to  $100.00.  Every  person  who  is  out  of 
employment  can  make  more  out  of  this  book  than  a  person  in 
ordinary  business  can  on  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

"KRAMER  ON  ICE  CREAM"  is  a  booklet  which  has  just 
been  issued  telling  how  to  make  a  prime  Ice  Cream  for  20c.  a 
gallon,  absolutely  pure  and  will  pass  in  any  food  law  state, 
besides  giving  a  number  of  other  formulas  and  information. 
Can't  tell  all  about  it  here.  Regular  price  $2.50,  now  $1.00, 
or  both  books  $2.00.  Act  quick.  Personal  cheques  not  ac- 
cepted. 

SIOUX  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Sutherland,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

When    writing-    advertisers  kindly 


How 

"  Jae§:er"  ^^1 

Keeps  You  Cool 
In  Summer 

Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Underwear 
protects  your  skin  against  the 
sun*s  excessive  heat— 

By  promoting  the  activity  of  your 
skin,  your  blood  and  whole  sys- 
tem are  cooled— 

The  porous  nature  of  the  wool 
itself  and  the  loose  open  weave 
of  the  underwear  allow  the  air 
to  circulate  freely  around  the 
body,  keeping  your  skin  dry, 
cool  and  fresh. 

But  insist  on  having  Jaeger  Pure 
Wool  Underwear.  It  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  trade  mark  shown 
below. 

Special  spring  and  summer 
weights  in  all  sizes  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  a  copy  of  Health  Culture 
by  Dr.  Jaeger. 

Dr.  Jaeger  Co.,  Limited 

316  St  Catherine  St.  W.         =      Montreal 
286  Portagre  Avenue,     =         -     Winnipeg: 
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you  doubt  that  he  could  swim  the  river 
three   times'?" 

' '  No,  sir,  it  ain  't  that ! ' '  gasped  little 
Willie.  ''But  I  was  wondering  why  he 
didn't  make  it  four  times,  so  as  to  get 
back  to  the  side  where  his  clo'es  were." 

*  *  * 

A  college  professor,  noted  for  his  con- 
centration of  thought,  returned  home 
from  a  scientific  meeting  one  night,  still 
pondering  deeply  upon  the  subject  that 
had  been  discussed.  As  he  entered  his 
room  he  heard  a  noise  that  seemed  to 
come  from  under  the  bed. 

''Is  there  some  one  there?"  he  asked 
absently. 

"No,  professor,"  answered  the  in- 
truder, who  knew  of  his  peculiarities. 

"That's  strange,"  muttered  the  pro- 
fessor. "I  was  almost  sure  I  heard 
some  one  under  the  bed." 


' '  I  confess  that  the  subject  of  psychical 
research  makes  no  great  appeal  to  me" 
Sir  William  Henry  Perkin,  the  inventor 
of  coal-tar  dyes,  told  some  friends  in 
New  York  recently  "Personally,  in  the 
course  of  a  fairly  long  career,  I  have 
heard  at  first  hand  but  one  ghost  story. 
Its  hero  was  a  man  whom  I  may  as  well 
call  Snooks. 

"Snooks,  visiting  at  a  country  house, 
was  put  in  the  haunted  chamber  for  the 
night  He  said  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
sightest  uneasiness,  but  nevertheless,  just 
as  a  matter  of  precaution,  he  took  to 
bed  with  him  a  revolver  of  the  latest 
American  pattern. 

"He  slept  peacefully  enough  until  the 
clock  struck  two,  when  he  awoke  with 
an  unpleasant  feeling  of  oppression.  He 
raised  his  head  and  peered  about  him. 
The  room  was  w^anly  illumined  by  the 
full  moon,  and  in  that  weird,  bluish 
light  he  thought  he  discerned  a  small, 
white  hand  clasping  the  rail  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

"  'Who's  there?'  he  asked  tremulous- 

ly. 

"There  was  no  reply.  The  small, 
white  hand  did  not  move. 

"  'Who's  there?'  he  repeated.  'Ans- 
wer me  or  I'll  shoot.' 

"Again  there  was  no  reply. 

"Snooks  cautiously  raised  himself, 
took  careful  aim  and  fired 


"From   that    night      on    he's    limped. 
Shot  off  two  of  his  own  toes." 


A  suburban  train  was  slowly  work- 
ing its  way  through  one  of  the  blizzards 
of  '94.  Finally  it  came  to  a  dead  stop 
and  all  efforts  to  start  it  again  were 
futile. 

In  the  wee  small  hours  of  the 
morning  a  weary  commuter,  numb  from 
the  cold  and  the  cramped  position  in 
which  he  had  tried  to  sleep,  crawled  out 
of  the  train  and  floundered  through  the 
heavy  snow  drifts  to  the  nearest  tele- 
graph station.  This  is  the  message  he 
handed  to  the  operator: 

"Will  not  be  at  office  to-day.  Not 
home  yesterday  yet." 

'♦  .  * 

One  of  the  treasured  possessions  of 
an  old  farmer  is  a  formidable  axe.  This, 
he  avers,  wielded  by  an  ancestor  of  his, 
wrought  fearful  execution  at  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth  Field. 

"What?"  gasped  a  visitor  on  being 
shown  the  "relic."  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve it!" 

"It's  a  fact  for  all  that,"  responded 
the  proud  owner.  "It's  been  handed 
doAvn  from  father  to  son  ever  since. ' ' 

"Wonderful!"  ejaculated  the  visitor. 
"Still,  you  know,  it  doesn't'  look  that 
age ! " 

"Well,  you  see,"  was  the  unexpected 
rejoinder,  "it's  done  a  lot  of  work,  and 
it's  a  great  age,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  it's  had  to  be  titivated  up  a  bit 
now  and  then.  Why,  man,  it's  had  a 
new  head  and  two  new  handles  in  my 
time ! ' ' 

*  ♦♦ 

' '  One  day,  as  the  train  drew  up  at 
the  little  station  of  a  most  depressing 
town  in  the  fever-and-ague  district  of 
a  western  state,"  related  a  novelist  in  a 
lecture  on  his  American  tour,  "a  fel- 
low-passenger, thrusting  his  head  out  of 
a  car  window,  said  to  a  dejected-look- 
ing citizen  who  was  leaning  against  the 
station  door: 

"  'I  say,  what  do  you  call  this  dried- 
up,  dreary,  heaven-forsaken,  wretched 
place?" 

"  'That's  near  enough,  stranger,'  re- 
plied the  native,  in  a  melancholy  voice. 
'Let  it  go  at  that.'  " 
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BOOKS  FOR  BUSINESS  WEN 

Business  Short  Cuts 

This  book  is  full  of  "  wrinkles  "  as  to  the  shortest  way  of  carrying 
out  your   office  duties.       Over  one  hundred   different  subjects  are 
treated  upon — any  one  of  them  will  show  you  how  to  simplify  detail 
work.    Articles  on 

Lightning  Addition                               A  Quick  System  of  Filling  Orders 
Rules  for  Locating  Errors  in  Trial             Figuring  Percentages 

Balances                                   A  Card  System  for  the  Memory 
Some  Arithmetical  Oddities                     Distributing  Letters 
A  Quick  Collecting  System                     Time  Savers  for  the  Office  Man 
Handling  Orders                                  PERPETUAL  INVENTORIES 

and  numerous  other  subjects 

"  Short  Cuts  "  is  full  of  sound,  practical  advice  to  the  man   anxious 
to  save  time — and  therefore  accomplish  more  work.     It  will  prove  an 
eye-opener  to  you — you  will  marvel  at  the  easy  solution  to  seemingly 
difficult  questions. 

Send  To-day.         Price,  post  paid,  $1,00 

The  MacLean  Publishing,  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal        Toronto        Winnipeg 

Increase  Your  Knowledge 

Every  man  should  possess  a  library  of  books  dealing  with 
his  profession,  trade,  or  business.  We  can  furnish  the 
best  works  on  any  subject ;  write  us  saying  what  subject 
you  desire  information  on  and  we  will  furnish  you  with 
particulars  of  the  best  works  pertaining  to  it     .         ... 

Knowledge  is   Power 


TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

The   MacLean   Publishing   Company,    Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 

S.  W.   Corner  Broadway    at  54th    Street 

J: 

Ideal    Location. 
-v.      «,.             Near    Theatres, 
.  ••         Shops  and  Cen- 
tral Park.    Fine 
j^b_    ta                          Cuisine.      Ex- 
^^fe^jj'  . ,                     c  e  1 1  e  n  t    Food 
pHok.                          and  Reasonable 
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g^mffi^Mlli            and  Subway  and 
g^^^^HHS^>        accessible  to  all 
^H^^raiffi^P'         surface    car 
^^nPH&H^^'         lines.      Tran- 
^IM^PMP             sient    rates 
^  IHlyP^              $2.50    with 
>  JBH^S^            ^3<h  ^n<l  up. 

^^^^^^^i^J^P                     SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

jjd&,   y^^                    Under     the 
^^^^'-.Jr                             management  of 

Headquarters  for  Canadians 

H.  P.  STIMSON                                 R.  J.  BINGHAM 

Formerly  with  Hotel                          Formerly  with  Hotel 
Imperial                                             Woodward 

A  Pleasant  Home 
In  a  Pleasant  City 

Visitors  to  ATLANTIC  CITY  are  impressed 
with  the  large  number  of  hotels  and  cottages  where 
the  convalescent  is  cared  for.  There  is  an  air  of 
quiet  comfort  and  refined  simplicity  about 

The  Big  Cottage 

1209  Pacific  Avenue 

conducted     by 

MRS.  M.  E.  BUR6ESS-WALLIN6 


The  house  is  pleasantly  situated,  the  verandas  are 
wide  and  shady,  the  rooms  large,  the  cuisine  most 
excellent,  the  service  well  ordered  and  the  terms 
reasonable. 

Mrs.  Walling  will  mail  particulars  to  any  address- 
A  resident  Doctor,  Trained  Nurse  and  Masuse. 


liTe  LENOX  HOTEL 


IN 


BUFFALO 


MODaRN.       HIGHEST   GRADE.      FIRE    PROOF. 

OUR  OWN  RAPID  ELECTRIC  CAR- 
RIAGES, EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  RAT- 
RONS,  operate  continuously  every  few  minutes 
from  Hotel  tnrough  Business  District  and  to  all 
Depots,  for  principal  trains. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

$1.50  per  day  up. 

QEOROe    DUCHSCHBRER.  Prop. 


To  Tourists 


I  am  open  for  engagements  to 
take  tourists  into  any  part  of  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Morocco.  Thoroughly- 
familiar  with  all  the  sights.  Have 
taken  some  Canadians  to  interesting 
parts  seldom  seen  by  even  experi- 
enced tourists.  Terms  very  reason- 
able. By  arranging  m  advance  can 
meet  the  steamer  and  take  parties. 
For  tourists  verbose  time  is  limited,  I 
can,  if  they  arrange  with  me  in  ad- 
vance, show  them  the  principal 
places  of  interest  in  Southern  Spain 
and  Morocco,  and  bring  them  back 
in  time  to  proceed  by  the  next 
steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those 
with  more  time  I  have  very  interest- 
ing trips  lasting  from  one  to  three 
months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the 
Editor,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 


JOSEPH  BUZAGLO 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 
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Reduced  Rates 


TO 


MusnortA 


CONVENIENT  SERVICE.   SAVES  TIME  TO   ALL  POINTS 

WEEK  END  EXCURSIONS 

From  Toronto 

Torrance,   $3.45;     Bala  Park,  $3.50;     Lake  Joseph,  $3.95 

Other  points  in  proportion 

OFFICES: 

Cor.    IVing    and   Toronto    Streets,    and    Union    Station 

PHofie  M    317"* 


Compositoi — What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  with  the  benzine,  Mike? 
The  Devil— I'm  puttin'  it  on   to  fool    me  goil.     She  tinks    I'm  a    French 
chaffeur. — From  "  One-Type  at  a  Time." 
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...    TEMAGAMI    ... 


A  Land  of   LaKes  and   Reivers 

A    PE.ERL£SS    REGION     FOR     THE    TOURIST.     CAMPER, 
CANOEIST.     ANGUER    AND     SPORTSMAN 


A  new  territory  accessible  by  rail  and  offering  the  best  fishing  and  shooting  in 
America.     Scenery  unexcelled,  HAY  FEVER  UNKNOWN,  magnificent  canoe  trips. 

Black  bass,  speckled  trout,  lake  trout,  wall  eyed  pike  in  abundance.  Moose,  deer, 
bear,  partridge,  and  other  game  during  hunting  season. 

Handsomely  illustrated  book  telling  you  all  about  it  sent  free  on  application  to 

G.  ^W.  VAUX,  «*17   MercHants    Loan   and    Trust  Building.  CHicago.    111. 

r.  P.  DWYER.   290    Broadway.  N.Y. 

T.  H.  HANLEY.  SOO    ^Washington    St..   Boston.     Mass 

>V.  ROBINSON,  300    ParK    Building.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

J     D.    McDonald,  Union    Station.  Toronto 


^W    E.  DAVIS 

Pa8s«nger    Trafifio    Manager, 

Montreal 


G.  T.  BELL. 

Gen.  Pass.  CSL  TicKet  Agent 

Montreal 


"  NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA" 


WHERE    WILL    YOU    GO    THIS    SUMMER? 

If  you    desire   rest   and    recreation,   why    not    try 

"THE    RIVER    ST.  LAWRENCE    TRIP?" 

For  Rates  and  Folders  descriptive  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  Rapids,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Murray  Bay, 
Tadousac,  the  far  famed  Saguenay  River,  etc.,  apply 
to  any  Railway  or  Steamboat  Ticket  Agent,  or  address 


THOS.  HENRY 

Traffic  Manager 

MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


H.  FOSTER  CHAFFEE 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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CLASSiFiED  ADVERTISING 

is  a  feature  ot  magazines  that  has  proved  a  big  success.  The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  purely  local. 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazinr  has  a  wide  and  influential  circulation  throughout  Canada,  United  States  and 
England.  The  readers  ot  this  magazine  are  men  of  affairs  ;  a  class  who  have  sufficient  means  to  enable 
them  to  satisfy  their  desires  as  well  as  their  needs.  For  Real  Estate.  Business  Opportunities,  Office  Sup- 
plies, Superior  Household  Effects,  High  Grade  Help,  Educational.  Sale  and  Exchange,  Sporting  Goods  and 
Miscellaneous  Condensed  Advertising,  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  a  particularly  good  medium.  Con- 
densed advertising  will  be  accepted  at  4c.  per  word.  Copy  should  reach  office  not  later  than  10th  of  month 
preceding  date  of  publication. 


educational 


MURR4NT'S     BUSINESS     SCHOOL     DOIMALD    IHE:RAL_D 


Established    1904. 

2  Gould  St., 


No.  Classes 

Toronto,  Ont 


Something  new  in  Business  School  instruction,  all 
students  taught  PRIVATELY.  Special  apartments  for 
those  wishing  to  be  by  themselves.  An  interest  taken  in 
every  student.    Write  to-day  for  FREE  booklet. 


Teacher  of  Piano 

Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Westminster  .Colle8:e 


496  Spadlna  Avenue 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


TYPFWRITFRSl  •  ^^^  *"^  sllghtly  used,  lowest 
*  *  *  "-^ '' "* * *^**'^  •  prices;  catalogue  and  price  list 
on  application.  Central  Typewriter  Company,  1422  Cax- 
ton  Bldg.,     Chicago,  Illinois. 


TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS 


Best    quality,    any 
color,       for      an^ 

machine.     $4.00  per  dozen,  sample  40  cents. 
Brooklyn  Typewriter  Supply  Co-, 

391  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


DOLLARS  FOR  DIMES 


$10.00  in  Bank  earns  40  cents  a  year ;  wifh  us  it 
increases  to  $100.00.    Bank  References.    No 
Risk.      Investigate.      Write     at     once     to     the 
_  MANHATTAN  FINANCE  COMI»ANY, 
Metropolitan  Buildings  New  York. 


Allen's  New  1907  Mailing 
Directory  NOW  ON  PRESS 

Contains  the  thousands  of  Cash  Mail  Order  Addresses  received 

by  me  since  Dec.  1st,  19  6  all  classified  i"to  States  and  Post- 

Offices.     Send  them  your  advfrti-ing  matter.     Big  list  of  19J7 

Canadian  addresses.   Use  them  while  they're  hot.  Price  25  cents, 

postpaid. 

ALLEN,  The  Mail  Man,  Dept.  B.M.,  Kennedy,  N.Y. 


THE  BELL  AGENCY 

2018  Pine  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,  U.S.A. 

Attends  to  anything   for  anybody.     All   letters 
promptly  answered. 

**  INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT" 

is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  man  who  intends  to  invest  any 
money,  however  small,  who  has  money  invested  unprofit- 
ably,  and  hasn't  learned  the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  It 
demonstrates  the  Real  earning  power  of  money,  the  knowl- 
edge bankers  hide  from  the  masses;  reveals  the  enormous 
profits  bankers  make,  and  shows  how  to  make  the  same 
profits;  explains  HOW  stupendous  fortunes  are  made  and 
WHY  they  are  made;  how  $1,000  grows  to  $22,000.  To 
introduce  mv  magazine,  write  me  NOW,  and  I'll  send  it 
SIX  MONTHS  FREE.  Editor  Gregory,  442-77  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HANDSOME  ALBUM 

containing  photographic  views  and  full  particulars 
of  our  400  acre  orchard  in  the  famous  Ozark  fruit  belt, 
Oregon  Co.,  Mo.  mailed  free  upon  application.  $2.50  per 
month  for  20  months  secures  you  a  $100  share  of  our 
stock.  Guaranteed  dividends  pay  one-half  of  it.  We  also 
sell  5  and  10  acre  tracts  on  $5.00  monthly  installments. 
Bank  references.  Ozark  Development  Co.  Dept.  K.,  412 
Crocker  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CnaBJip  AMIl  TheRight  tobeLazv...lO" 
llllfib  fmHU  Imprudent  Man  lagev... 5c 
nilKilMlil  C  WasitUracia'sFaulL?...5'j 
tlllfllllllLad  TheFollyofBein^Go..d..5c 
TEN    CENTS. •       TheScah {Jack London\..r>c 

Cast  Thou  the  First  Stone,  a  realistic  novel  of  495  pages 50c 

The  Sale  of  an  Appetite,  story  of  gay  Paris,  cloth-bound,  illus..50c 
Entir*  lot  mailed  for  $1. 00.  Not  sold  at  bookstores.  Address 
K  A.   UL04^]I,  d64-F  Kiiizie  S!itreet,  Chicago,  111 


Post  Card  Collectors-Join  the  Union 

8,000  members.  Outfit,  cards,  name  in  maga- 
zine, 25c.  Offical  magazine  one  year,  your 
name  in  every  issue,  50c.  additional.  Exchange 
throughout  the  world.  Post  Card  Union  of 
America,  1009  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Agents  Wanted 


We  want  a  reliable  representative  in  every  town  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  our  magazine.  A  v-ry  liberal  commission  will  be  given  to  those  send- 
ing us  satisfactory  references.  THE  BUSY  MA^•S  MAGAZINE.Toronto 
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RUBBER     STAMPS 


RELIABLE    FIRMS   USE  ONLY 


RUBBER 


SUPERIOR" 

ffiSTAMPS 


THE  SUPERIOR  MFG.  GO. 


124  YONGE  ST. 


TORONTO 


HAVE  YOU  COT  OUR  06  CATALOGUE 


B.  CAIRNS 

STEEL    STAMPS,   SEALS,    EMBOSSING  DIES.  CHECKS 

23  Adelaide  West,  Toronto 


BUCK'S  PATENT 
PNEUMATIC 

RUBBER  STAMPS 

ISTENCILS,  SEALS  Etc.  ^^^^^^ 

Wholesale  &  Retail     ^^SiSS^^ 
AGENTS  WANTED    CATALOGUE  FREE 

CANADA  STAWIP  &  STENCIL  CO.  TORONTO 

C.  GRIPTON  &  CO.  Proprietors 


L-L.    &    CO., 

Leading  House  for 
SEALS,  STAMPS, 

Stencils,  Checks,  Badges, 
Die  Sinl(ing,  Engraved  Signs,Etc 

84  ADELAIDE  ST.  W..  TORONTO 


Phone  HI.  1028. 


PRINTING 


PRICE  TICKETS,  Assorted  Prices,  AttractiTely 

Printed,  50c.  per  100. 

Also  a  full  line  of  WINDOW  CARDS. 

JOB  PRINTING  at  Lowest  Rateg.     Samples  arid 

Price  List  for  stamp. 

FRANK  H.  BARNARD,  Printer 

246  Spadina  Ave.  Toronto  Phone  6357 


STOP  ! 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  chances  for 
advancement  in  the  advertising  field?  You 
can  become  a  competent  advertisement  writer 
for  $25,  payable  in  instalments. 

Address — 

Box  232,  Busy  Man's  Magrazine,  Toronto 


M  ISC  ELLAN  EOUS 


TORONTO  HUMANE  SOCIETY 

103  Bay  Street 

President:   Ven.  Archdeacon  Sweeny,  D^D. 

Hon.  TreaSm :  Col.  John  I.  Davidson 

Everyone  is  requested  to  report  any  case 
of  cruelty  promptly,  so  that  it  may  be  investi- 
gated. Telephone  M.  1958.  Contributions 
for  the  work  earnestly  requested. 

DORA  SPEARS,  Secretary- 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  fyle  of  Busy  Man's  Magazine, 
commencing  with  the  issue  of  October, 
1905.  All  in  good  condition  and  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.    Address  : 

BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

10  Front  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 


FREE   TO  THE  RUPTURED.      A  Quick  New  Cure 


I  have  m<ide  new  and  important  discoveries  in 
the  cure  of  Rupture,  and  for  the  next  thirty  days 
will  giv-*  every  ruptured  person  who  follows  these 
directions  a  chance  to  try  this  remarkable  home 
CURE,  FREE.  Mark  on  the  picture  the  location 
of  your  Rupture,  answer  the  questions,  and  mail 
this  to 

DR.  W.  S.  RICE,  95  Church  St. 
Block  201  Toronto,  Ont. 


Age Time  Ruptured 

Does  Rupture  pain  ? 

Do  you  wear  a  Truss  ? 

Name 


Address 


Gray 
Hair 


RESTORED  to  its  original  color  by  the  use  of 

Dr.  Tremain*s  Natural  Hair  Restorative. 

This  preparation  will  restore  your  hair  to  its  former  color,  even 
though  it  has  been  gray  for  years.  It  will  not  injure  the  scalp,  as 
it  is  a  vegetable  compound  and  contains  no  grease  or  oil.  We  guar- 
antee it  in  every  case  or  money  refunded.  If  your  druggist  don't 
keep  it,  send  direct  to  us.  Price,  One  Dollar,  or  sue  bottles  for 
Five,  express  prepaid. 

THE  TREMAIN  SUPPLY  CO. 

22   Buchanan  St.,  TORONTO 


N, 


most  reliable  iunk  dealer  in  the  city,  king  of  the  waste  paper  business,  successor  to  W.  G.  Harris'  paper  trade,  buys 
waste  paper  of  all  grades  in  any  quantity,  also  rags,  metals,  etc.  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  The  best  service 
guaranteed. 

CORNER  MAUD  AND  ADELAIDE   WEST,   TORONTO 

PHONE  MAIN  4693. 
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THE  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZHNE 


CLARK'S    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 

Accommodating  800  students.      Located  in 

the  above  magnificent  John  D.   Rockefeller 

Building,  Main,  Huron   and   Pearl    Streets, 

BUFFALO,     NEW    YORK 


CLARK'S    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

Located  in  the  above  commodious  McKay  Block.    1  ( 
Three  Entire   Floors  recently  engaged  to  meet 
the  demands  of  This  Rapidly  Growing  Institu-  1  0 
tion,  46,  48,  50   and  52  James   Street   North, 


HAMILTON,   Ontario; 

If  superiority  appeals  to  you— you  will  patronize  Clark's.      For  Advertising  Specialties,  address 
C.  H,  CLARK,  President,  Either  Hamilton  or  ButFalo 
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Haver^al  College 

TORONTO 

Separate  Senior    and  Junior  Residential    and 

Day  Schools 


JAMVnS  ST   T<m!Q>NT(Q> 


PREPARATION  FOR  MATRICULATION,  HAVERGAL   DIPLOMA,    EXAMINATIONS   IN    MUSIC   AND  ART 

RESIDENT   FRENCH   AND  GERMAN   MISTRESSES 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE   UNDER  TWO   RESIDENT    GRADUATES   OF  THE  BOSTON    NORMAL   SCHOOL 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE    SCHOOL— WITH   SIX  DEPARTMENTS 

GROUNDS-RINK— SWIMMING  BATH 


Principal 


MISS  KNOX 
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Ut 

Bisbop 
Stracban 

^^i.-l 

iin^..    ^ 

School 

WYKEHAM    HALL 

(College   Street 

Corotito 

^-    ■--■"_-■-':-.--— ^'~'^'-"" 

FORTIETH  YEAR 

A  Churcli  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

FULL    MATRICULATION    COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN 

For  Calendar  apply  to   MISS    ACRES,  hmdy  Princ 

ip.l 

Bishop   Bethune 
College, 


OSHAWA,  Ontario 


Visitor,  The  Most  Reverend  The  Lord  Archbishop* 
of  Toronto. 


Preparation    for   tHo    University- 
Young  Children  also  Received. 


For  terms   and  particulars  apply  to  the 
SISTER-IN-CHARGE,  or  to 

The  Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 

Mttior  St.,    Xoronto 


Are  you  interested  in  the  Industrial 

and  Manufacturing  development 

of    tKis    great   country? 

If  so,  you  should  read  Canadian  Machinery.  Send  a  post  card  to-day  to 

CIRCULATION    DEPARTMI 

CANADIAN  MACHINERY 


CIRCULATION    DEPARTMENT 

10  FRONT  STREET  EAST 
TORONTO 
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British  America 
Assurance  Company 

Incorporated  1833 

FIRE  and  MARINE 


CASH  CAPITAL,       -       $850,000.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS,      -     $2,119,347.89 

LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION, 

$27,383,068.65 

HEAD  OFFICE 

BRITISfl  AMERICA  BUILDIN6 

Cor.  Front  and  Scott  5ts.,  TORONTO 

HON.  GEO.  A.   COX,  President. 
P.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary. 

J.J.  KENNY,  Vice-President, 
and  Managing  Director. 


1 

Let  me  send  you  our  cata- 

• 

^^^^^1 

logue   about    our  splendid 

MAIL 
COURSES 

Clip  out  ttiis  coupon,  mark 

send  to  us.                                          1 

W.   H.   SHAW 

Higher  Accounting 

Chartered  Accountancy 

Commercial  Specialists 

Bookkeeping 

Stenography 

Penmanship 

Advertisement  Writing 

Illustrating 

Designing 

Journalism 

Short  Story  Writing 

cc 

Photography 

cc 

Matriculation  (any  Univ.) 

a 

Teachers'  Exams  (any  grade) 

ir 

Comme-cial  French 

cc 

n-S 

French 

;z;     <1       1 

German 

The  Shaw  Correspondence  School 

W.  H.  SHAW,  President          393  Yon^e  St.,  Toronto 

^^ 

^^■" 

Shorthand  in  30  Lessons 

(  BY     lyi  A  1  L) 

$300  Reward! 

will  be  given  by  us  to  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education, 
who  will  study  according  to  our  directions,  and  who  cannot   master  the 
Boyd's  Syllabic  Shorthand  in  30  Lessons. 

You  could  not  master  any  other  system  in  100  LessonSr 
Write  for  FREE  LESSON  to-day. 

The  Patterson  Correspondence  School 

307  Division  Street,  OTTAWA,  ONT. 
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Seven  Months  Stuc^ 


SHORTHAND  SCHOOL. 


NO  other  school  in  the  world  can  show  such  wonderful  re- 
sults as  those  which  have  attended  the  work  of  The 
Success  Shorthand  School  of  Chicago.  Presided  over 
by  expert  court  reporters — men  whose  ability  has  built  up  the 
greatest  shorthand  business  in  the  world — its  graduates  are 
expert  shorthand  writers  and  are  paid  the  princely  salaries 
earned  by  experts. 


To  Stenographers: 

W.  L.  James  and  R.  F. 
Rose«  ot  this  institution,  edit 
and  publish  the  most  up'to- 
date,  instructive  and  inspir- 
ing shorthand  magazine  ever 
known.  Subscription  is  $2 
a  year.  Send  25  cents  for 
three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion. Address,  THE  SHORT- 
HAND WRITER,  79  Clark 
Street,  Chicago,  111- 


Some   Successful   Graduates 


After    seven    months'    study,    and    with    no    previous 

knowledge  of  shorthand  Ghauncey  W.  Pitts  (Alton,  la.), 

was  appointed  official  court  reporter  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 

District  of  that  state.      Another  graduate,  D.   M.  Kent 

(Colorado,  Tex.)  is  the  official  reporter  of  the  courts  in  his 

district,  and  in  a  single  month  did  a  business  of  $650.25. 

Miss   Carrie   A.   Hyde    (7   Erwin  Block,  Terre  Haute,  [Ind.)  is  the 

official  reporter  of  the  courts  in  that  district.     Our  graduates   include 

successful  commercial  stenographers,  private  secretaries  to  prominent 

statesmen,    railway    magnates,    bankers    and    millionaires.     They  are 

successful  because  they  are  taught  by  the  most  expert  court  reporters 

in  the  wrold. 

You  Are  Taught  at  Home 

You  can  learn  this  expert  shorthand  at  your  home,  the  same  these 
people  have  done,  and  obtain  the  emoluments  paid  to  those  who  are 
really  expert. 

If  you  are  a  beginner,  you  will  find  this  course  the  simplest,  short" 
est  and  the  most  easily  read  ot  any  shorthand  taught-  We  teach 
correct  shorthand  from  the  beginning  and  absolutely  guarantee  our 
instruction. 

If  you  are  a  stenographer,  we  will  perfect  you  so  that  you  can  write 
the  same  shorthand  with  which  the  experts  have  succeeded.  No 
matter  what  system  you  write,  we  guarantee  our  instruction,  giving  our 
written  agreement  to  return  money  in  case  of  dissatisfaction. 

Write  today  for  our  elegant  forty^eight  page  catalogue,  and  copy 
of  agreement  given  accepted  pupils.  If  you  are  a  stenographer,  state 
system  used  and  experience.     Address, 

SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 

Suite  124.    79  Clark  street,    Chicago,  111. 


The  School  That  Graduates  Expert  Stenographers. 
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The  Story  of  Rose 
L  Fritz 


We  have  issued  a  booklet— "The  Story  of  Rose  L. 
Fritz."  It  is  an  interesting  story  of  real  life,  a  story  of  suc- 
cess. It  tells  of  a  little  girl  who,  without  any  special  qualifi- 
cation other  than  indomitable  perseverance,  has  acquired  a 
marvellous  skill  in  her  art.  Her  services  are  invaluable;  her 
name  is  known  the  world  over— Rose  L.  Fritz,  Queen  of 
Typists. 

She  is  a  product  of  the  Kennedy  School— a  school  noted 
among  good  schools  for  the  surpassing  excellence  of  its 
work;  a  school  for  the  training  of  expert  stenographers. 
And  the  work  of  the  stenographer  to-day  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, requiring  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill. 

This  booklet  is  thoroughly  representative  of  the  school, 
and  will  appeal  to  you  if  you  appreciate  something  much 
above  the  ordinary.  If  you  care  to  have  a  copy  send  us  your 
request — promptly,  because  the  edition  is  not  large. 


The  Kennedy  School  has  won  the 
typewriting  championship  of  the 
world  eight  times  in    succession. 


Kennedy  Shorthand  School 


9  Adelaide  Street  East, 
Toronto 
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ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  50  YEARS 


Gerhard  Heintzman 
Piano 


Holds  the  place  of  honor 
among    Canadian    Pianos 

GERHARD    HEINTZMAN,    Limited 

97  Yon^e  Street,  TORONTO 

Hamilton  Salesrooms  :  127  King  St.  E. 


FORCE    OF    HABIT. 

College  Boy  (waiter  at  Summer  Hotel)— Rah,  Rah,  Roast  Beef,  Rah,  For  Two  Mashed 
Potatoes.  Corn,  Flippity  Flop.  •  We're  on  Top,  Tomatoes,  Hullabaloo  Ice  Cream,  Siss, 
Boom,  A-a-h-h,  Demi  Tasse  I  I 
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COBALT 

—  \^  IN  1  y\.K   J       

IMMENSE  PROFITS  can  now  be  made  by  purchasing  COBALT  STOCKS  at  present  prices. 

WE  HAVE  OUR  OWN   REPRESENTATIVE  AT  COBALT,  who  daily  informs  us  of  the 
movements  of  the  different  enterprises.    We  have  no  particular  interests  to  exploit,  and 
such  information  as  we  are  possessed  of,  is  at  the  disposal  of  our  clients. 

WE  ARE  BROKERS  ONLY,  buying  and  selling  stocks  on  the  TORONTO  MINING  EX-. 
CHANGE  and  NEWlYORK  CURB  on  a  commission  basis. 

OUR  "WUiKLY  NEWS  LETTER  gives  reliable  and  up-to-date  particulars  concerning  COBALT 
STOCKS,  and  is  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Our  up-to-date  book  on  the  history  of  Cobalt,  also  map  showing  location  of  different 
mines,  will   be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE  WHEN  BUYING  OJl  SELLING  COfiALT  STOCKS. 

INVESTORS  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  um.ted 

Phone  6216.                                                           Telegraphic  Address :    "Mintrial"  Winnipegr 

307  Kennedy  Building,  Opposite  Eaton's                           dept.   "a* 

Real  Estate  is  the  basis  of  all  values,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Financial  System,  the  highest 
known  type  of  secunty.— Russell  Sage. 


Western  Farm 
Lands 


and 


Winnipeg  City 
Property 


Oabie  Address : 

"MINTRIAL" 

WINNIPEG 


We  own 
and  control 
over  200,000 
acres  of  the  finest 
wild   lands  in  Western 
Canada.      We  have  also  a 
fine  list  of  improved  farms.     If 
interested   in  Winnipeg   City    pro- 
perty, write  us. 
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A  TABLE   DELICACY 


IS 


"Crown"  rf 


brand 


^^^ 


Table  Syrup 

It  Is  absolutely  the  purest  pro- 
duct of  selected  corn,  made 
underthemost  perfect  hygienic 
conditions.     It  is 

RICH, 

HEALTHFUL, 

DELICIOUS, 

NOURISHING. 

and  will  prove  a  treat  for  your 
table. 

Your  grocer  will  sell  it  to  you.      Ask  him  for 
"Crown"   Brand   Table   Syrup. 

Edwardsburg  Starch  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
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FEARMAN'S 


English 

Breakfast 

Bacon 


is  the  very  best 
breakfast  that  you 
can  have.  Try  it. 
Your  grocer  will  get 
it  for  you,  if  not, 
we  will. 


F.  W.  FEARMAN  CO., 


UNITED 

HAMILTON 


MAJ 


Try 


I 


it  will  help  you  houseclean 


^^lado       im      Canoicl 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


For  boating,  camping,  or    out- 
ing trips  of  any  kind 

UPTON'S 

Jams,  Jellies  and 
Orange  Marmalade 


Fill  the  Bill 


They  are  put  up  in  neat  and  convenient 
packages  and  when  used  give  the  correct 
finish  to  any  lunch. 
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HEAVY  CAS1IR0M 
RADIATOR  lUBEf 


THERE  ARE 
MANY 

"Good  Cheer" 
Furnaces 

in  use,  but  you  will  not  find  a 
single  one  which  is  not  giving 
every  satisfaction. 

If  you  are.  interested,  write 
us  for  booklet,  or  see  your  local 
dealer — he  can  supply  you. 

The  James  Stewart  Mfg.  Go. 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT.      •■"«'™ 

Western  Branch,    -    WINNIPEG.  Man, 


BUSY 

MAN'S 

MAGAZINE 


REPRESENTATIVE    WANTED 

at  once, for 

The  Busy  Man's  Magazine 


We  do  not  want  a  salesman  who  is  simply  an  order-taker. 
WE  WANT  A  LIVE,  ENERGETIC,  RED-BLOODED  sales- 
man who  is  prepared  to  CREATE  and  to  get  business  in  his 
territory,  who  will  work  with  a  vim  and  determination  that 
carries  with  it — as  it  always  will— pleasing  and  satisfactory 
results  to  his  own  pocket  and  to  our  circulation. 

THE  BUSY  MAN'S  MAGAZINE— what  arguments  even 
the  name  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  wide-awake  salesman. 
The  magazine  is  interesting  and  pleasing  to  the  reader,  it  places 
the  best  magazine  literature  in  his  hands  at  low  cost.  It  saves 
the  reader's  money — dollars — and  it  saves  his  time — which  is  a 
busy  business  man's  most  valuable  asset.  Besides,  it  is  Canadian. 
As  our  salesmen — YOU  will  be  building  a  business  for  your- 
self—we will  help  you.  In  the  meantime  you  will  earn  a  very 
satisfactory  income  for  good  work.  One  magazine  man,  inexperienced  when  he  started,  earned 
$2,000  last  year. 

Write  us  to-day  for  our  plan  of  assisting  you  as  our  representative,  and  learn  how  we  will 
help  you  build  up  a  business  of  your  own. 

Remember  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  for  Busy  Men. 
Remember — write  to-day,  giving  us  full  particulars. 


Containing  the  choicest  and  most 
entertaining  articles  and  short 
stories  appearing'  in  the  current 
numbers  of  the  leading'  magazines 
of  the  world,  carefully  selected 
a  n  d'  conveniently  reproduced  i 
also  lists  of  all  the  remaining'  arti- 
cles of  interest  in  tlie  periodicals 
of  the  month. 


THE  MACLEAN  l>UBLISHINC  COMPANY.  LIMITED 


The  Busy  Man's  Magazine, 


10  Front'Street  East 
TORONTO 
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^r-  

A  A  thousand  women  say  that  the 

Perfect  Idea  Range 

is  just  as  near  perfection  as  it 
is  possible  to    make  a   range 

OUR 

PATENT  ELECTRIC  SLIDING 
OVEN  TRAY 

makes  cooking  a  pleasant  art. 
Write  for  interesting  facts. 

Guelpl)  Stove  Co. 


GUELPH,  ONT. 


Limited 


Cuckoo 


$1.00 

Puts  this 

Beautiful 

Common-Sense 

Cuc/coo  Ciocic 

in  Your  Honrte 


The  works  of  this  magnificent 
cuckoo'clock  are  made  in  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  factories 
in  Germany,  of  the  best  tempered 
steel  and  brass.  They  are  perfect- 
ly finished  and  adjusted,  which 
warrant  our  absolutely  guarantee- 
ing them  as  perfect  time  keepers, 
if  properly  used.  Every  clock  is 
run  and  carefully  tested  before  it 
is  sent  out. 


Cuckoo 


Neariy 
Two  Feet  Higii, 
14  incites  Wide, 

in  Soiid 
.    Wainut  Case 

The  exquisite  carving  makes  a 
clock  of  rare  beauty.  The  grace 
of  the  lines  and  figure?  are  carved 
by  hand;  they  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  machinery— the  figures  are  ex- 
tremely life-like. 

Mail  us  il.OO  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you.  Afterwards  you  pay  $1.00 
a  month  for  8  months,  which  com- 
pletei<  the  payments  on  both  clock 
and  the  magazine  :  and  mind  you, 
the  clock  will  have  been  in  your 
possession  from  the  time  of  the 
first  small  payment. 


THE  COMMON-SENSE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is  back  of  this  oflfer-everything  is  as  wp 
represent  it  to  be.  Our  object  in  giving  you  this  splendid  bargain  is  t  o  secure  subscribers  for 
COMMON-SENSE,  the  magazine  *hat  helps  its  readers  to  greater  success.  If  you  are  already  a 
subscriber,  extend  your  subscription  or  secure  some  one  else's  subscription,  and  you  get  th«  clock. 

Addi^ss       COMMON-SENSE     PUBLISHING    CO., 

Dept.  284  88  Wabasii  Ave.,    Ciiicago 
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HEALTHFUL— EFFICIENT— ECONOMICAL 

WARMING  and  VENTILATING 

FOR  HOME— CHURCH— SCHOOL 

The  Kelsey  System  is  in   a  class   by  itself  and   quite  unlike 
any  other. 

The  Kelsey  System  gives  the  most  economical  warming  with 
proper  ventilation. 

The  Kelsey  System   provides    large  volumes  of  pure,  fresh, 

PROPERLY   WARMED   AIR. 

The  Kelsey  System  assures  an  even  temperature  in  all  rooms 

and  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

The  Kelsey  Systeitl  is  installed  under  the   direction   of  expe- 
rienced AND  COMPETENT  "KELSEY   EXI»ERTS." 

Full  particulars  with  estimates  promptly  furnished  on  request. 

KELSEY  JA^"^  

GENERATOR  pat  d. 


SOLE  tlELSEY  M>S.m:RS  FOR  CANADA 


THE  JAMES  SMART  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


BROCKVILLE,  ONT. 


Barber  Chairs 
Mirror  Cases 


s»     Speciaity  Cabinets 

Library  and  Office 
Chairs 


Interior    Wood    Woric 
Bent  Steei  Rod  Furniture 


SEND     YOUR      PLANS     AND     SPECIFI- 
CATIONS     AND     GET     QUOTATIONS 


THE   CLARK   MFG.  COMPANY,   Limited 

GRAVENHURST      -       -      CANADA 
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HIS 


? 


MARK 


H  igh  G  rade 
Printing 

from  the  conception  of  the 
idea  to  the  finished  job — we 
are  now  ready  to  produce  in 

our  NEW  PRINTING 
DEPARTMENT 

With  everything  new — 

NEW  MANAGER— 
from  New  York  City,  full  of 
the  ideas  and  methods  of  the 
best  printers,  advertisers  and 
publishers  of  the  States — 

NEW  PRESSES— the 
latest  products  of  the  press 
makers — 

NEW  TYPE— the 
best  faces  selected  from  the 
stocks  of  leading  foundries 
and  a 

NEW  RESOLVE— to 
make  every  job  a  credit  to 
us  and  to  you — we  ask  for  a 
chance  to  figure,  furnish  lay- 
outs, dummies,  schemes  and 
designs  for  anything  from 
a  letterhead  to  a  catalog — 


If    yo 

u    want 

'^P 

r  1  n  t 

i  n  g   t  h 

at's 

diff 

er ent " 

let 

us    hear    from 

you 

MACLEAN 

PUBLISHING 
CO  LTD 

John     Bayne     MacLean 
President 

10  Front  St  East     Toronto 

MONTREAL         WINNIPEG 
LONDON  ENG 

PRINTING   DEPT 

Charles    Edward    Peabody 
Manager 


DOWN  DRAPT 
rURNACES 


'y^^  BOOM 


If  you  will  send  for  a  copy  of  our  cata- 
logue we  will  explain  to  you  how  to  secure 
the  most  economical  warm  air  heating 
furnace  at  a  low  figure. 

Down  Draft  Heating  and  a  Cast  Iron 
Dome  produce  the  most  efficient  and 
durable  heating  system  on  the  market. 

We  are  always  ready  to  submit  a  plan 
and  estimate  for  you. 

It  burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal  or  wood. 


THE 

Down  Draft  Furnace  Go. 

Limited 

GALT,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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Send  for  Sample,  10c. $1.00  per  year 

The  FREESTIPeriodical  Evir  Publishid 

TO  -MORROW 

Different  From  Any 
A   THINK    Magrazlne   for    THINK    People 

Unique  •  Distinctive  -  Incisive  -  FREE 
from  the  dictates  of  party,  creed,  cus- 
tom, capital  or  tradition 

To-MoRRow-Is  one  day  ahead  of  every 
other  publication.  It  has  a  policy  of 
its  own. 

To-MoRROW— For  March  gave  President 
Roosevelt  hi»  ideas  on  Progressive 
Inheritance  Tax. 

To-MoRROW— Is  a  Magazine  for  the  Free 
man— the  Future  man— the  Superman 
and  Superwoman. 

To-MoRRoWs  facts  are  TRUE  for  it  em- 
ploys as  a  basis,  not  man's  opinion, 
but  nature's  own  corroborations. 

To-MoRROW— Is  feared  and  imitated  by 
Rulers,  Statesmen,  Preachers  and  Lit- 
terateurs. 

To-MoRROW— Is  unafraid  of  what  people 
variously  call  Life,  Evolution,  aiure 
God. 

To-MoRROW— Is  Rational,  Practical,  Un- 
biased, and  is  published  by 

TO-MORROW  MAGAZINE 

2238  Calumet  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHAT  PRESS  CLIPPINGS  MEAN  TO  YOU 

Press  clipping  information  is  information  you  can 
obtain  in  no  other  way.  As  a  business  aid,  Press 
Clippings  will  place  before  you  every  scrap  of 
news  printed  in  the  country  pertaining  to  your 
business.  They  will  show  you  every  possible 
market,  big  and  little,  for  your  goods,  openings  that 
you  would  never  even  hear  about  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  they  give  you  this  information  while  it 
is  fresh  and  valuable. 

If  you  have  a  hobby  or  wish  information  upon 
any  subject  or  topic,  press  clippings  will  give  you 
all  the  current  information  printed  on  the  subject. 

The  cost  for  any  purpose  is  usually  but  a  few 
cents  a  day.     The 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  RUREAU, 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  Canada,  reads 
and  clips  all  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  published 
in  the  Dominion  each  month,  and  even  if  you  are 
now  a  subscriber  to  some  other  clipping  bureau,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  our  superior  service. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  about  Press  Clippings,  and 
ask  about  information  which  supplies  material  for 
addresses,  essays,  lectures  and  debates,  and  com- 
plete and  reliable  information  upon  any  subject  at  a 
reasonable  cost.    Address 

CANADIAN  PRESS  CLIPPING  RUREAU 

10  Front  Street  East,  TODONTO 


New  Oliver  No.  5 

Sets  Swiftest  Pace  Ever 
Known  in  Typewriter  Selling 


■M^JT*'^^ 


The  wonderful  new  model,  Oliver  No.  5,  has  taken 
the  market  by  storm. 

Its  reception  by  the  public  has  exceeded  in  enthusiasm 
anything  we  had  dared  to  anticipate. 

Employers  and  stenographers  alike  have  welcomed 
it  as  the  one  machine  that  answers  the  multiplied  needs 
of  the  hour. 

The  cry  is  for  Speed  !  Speed  I  Speed!— and  the  Oliver 
responds. 

The  demand  for  Durability  is  filled  by  the  sturdy, 
steel-clad  Oliver. 

To  the  call  for  a  writing  machine  that  will  do  many 
things  and  do  each  of  them  equally  well,  the  Oliver 
answers  with  its  unexampled  versatility. 

— ^ts  visible  writing:  saves  the  strain  on  eye  and  brain. 

—Its  legibility  lends  beauty  to  its  work.  The  letters 
that  bear  the  Oliver  imprint  are  the  letters  that  seem 
to  speak. 

Oliver  No.  5  fairly  bristles  with  new  and  exclusive  time- 
and-raoney-saving  features.  We  have  space  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones: 

—Disappearing  Indicator  shows  exact  printing  point. 

—Balance  Shifting  Mechanism  saves  operative  effort. 

— Line  Ruling  Device  is  fine  for  tabulated  work. 

— Double  Release  doubles  convenience. 

-Non- Vibrating  Base  insures  stability.  Yet  with  all  of 
these  added  improvements,  we  have  still  further  simpli- 
fied the  Oliver— by  fusing  brains  with  metal, 

Oliver  No.  5  is  a  dream  come  true— the  dream  of 
Thomas  Oliver,  crystallized  into  this  wonderful  mechan- 
ism of  shining  steel  that  embodies  every  possible  re- 
quirement of  a  perfect  writing  machine. 

Ask  the  nearest  Oliver  agent  for  a  Free  Demonstra- 
tion of  Oliver  No.  5.  Or  send  for  The  Oliver  Book — 
yours  for  a  postal.    


^<kvai*a1  YAiinir    ^^^  branch  managers  require  ac 
OCVCrdl  lUUllg    tional  sales  agents  because  of 

Men  Wanted 


addi- 
agents  because  of  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  the  new 
model.  Apply  at  once.  If  accepted, 
you  will  receive  a  liberal  contract  and  be  given  a  free 
course  in  The  Oliver  School  of  Practical  Salesmanship. 
Send  for  free  book,  "The  Rise  of  the  Local  Agent." 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

48  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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THE  No.   12   VISIBLE  HAMMOND 

is  the  most  up-to-date  typewriter  on  the  market.  Its  automatic  features 
alone  place  it  head  and  shoulders  above  its  competitors.  WHY  ?  Its  con- 
struction is  such  that  uniformity  of  impression  and  perfect  alignment — two 
essential  features — are  always  ensured,  and  is  something  the  other  makes 
of  machines  have  not,  and  can't  get. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

50  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto  5  Bleury  Street,  Montreal 


MONARCH 


VISIBLE 


^  ABLE  despatches  from  Paris,  France,  announce  that  in  the  recent  Endur- 
ance Contest  the  MONARCH  VISIBLE  Typewriter  was  awarded 
First  Prize  over  all  other  visible  machines.  H  This  proves-  the  durability  of 
the  MONARCH.  H  Remember  that  with  no  other  typewriter  is  given  a 
stronger  or  longer  guarantee  than  with  the  MONARCH  VISIBLE. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company,  Limited 


No.  3  Toronto  Street, 


PHONE   M.  1741 


Toronto,  Ont. 
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YOU    CAN'T    LOSE! 

When    remitting    by   mail 
if  you    use 

DOMINION    EXPRESS 

ONEY     ORDERS 


Cheapest 


Most  Convenient 


Absolutely  Safe 


FOREIGN  CHEQUES  CABLE  TRANSFERS 

Payable  in  Sterling,   Marks,   Francs,   Etc. 
At  Lowest  Rates. 

Are  You  Going  Abroad?     Take  our  travelers'  cheques  with 

you.      Better  than  Letters  of  Credit.     No  discount.     No  trouble  to  cash  them- 
Positively  the  best  method  of  carrying  funds  ever  devised.     Payable  everywhere" 


General  Offices,  TORONTO. 


Agencies  throughout  Canada. 


NOT    EXACTLY    WHAT    THEY    EXPECTED. 
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Underwood 

If  you  use  a  typewriter  at  all,  doubtless  you 
use  a  visible  writer— the  other  kind  is  obsolete. 
It  may  be  that  you  have  recently  purchased  some 
Underwood  imitation  for  which  strong  claims  were 
made;  fo*' instance,  that  the  writing  would  remain 
in  perfect  and  permanent  alignment. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  prime  requisite  of 
a  typewriter  is  good  work,  and  that  good  work 
necessitates  accurate  alignment.  But  no  visible 
writer  can  possess  this  essential  unless  it  has  a  guide 
at  the  printing  point.  The  Underwood  has  the  guide. 

If  you  have  a  new  Underwood-imitation,  use  it 
for  six  months.  If  it  holds  its  alignment  without 
the  aid  of  the  repair-man  we  will  present  you  with 
the  best  typewriter  made— an  Underwood.  Make 
the  test  ;  you  stand  to  lose  nothing,  and— we  feel 
quite  safe. 

United  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd. 

7  Adelaide  Street  East 
Toronto 
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LUXFER    PRISMS 


One  of  our  Fronts 


THE  LUXrER  PRISM 

is  absolutely  the  only  article 
that  will  refract  daylight  under 
any  conditions  where  skylight  is 
obtainable. 


For  further  information  cali  or  write 


LUXFER  PRISM  CO.,  '-■"■te" 

lOO  King  Sreet  West 

TORONTO 


PHONE 
M.  932 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  HOMES 


THE  HOUSE  OF  HOMES 


MISSION     FURNITURE 


Variety  Immense 


Lo^west  Prices 


We  pride  ourselves  on  carrying  the  largest  and  very  much  the 

best  selected  display  of  Mission  pieces  of  any  house  in  Canada. 

A  great  section  of  our  store  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 

show  and  sale  of  this  quaint  furniture,  and  it  is  exhibited  under 

conditions  that  are   in   keeping  with  the   Mission   style.     The 

design  and  treat- 
ment of  walls,  ceil- 
ings and  floors  as 
well  as  light  that  is 
just  suited  to  the 
character  of  it,  all 
add  to  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  choice 
from  stocks  that 
are  unmatched 
elsewhere. 


DEN.       LIBRARY, 

HALL     AND 

SITTING         ROOM 

FURNITURE 


^Complete  Suites    and   Odd  Pieces  for  the 

DINING    ROOM 


"Write  \is  for 
Prices 


TKe  Adams    Furniture  Co. 

CITY    HALL    SQUARE  TORONTO.      CANADA 


Limited 
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RETAIL  ACCOUNTING 


A  retail  merchant  using  bound  books  always  experiences  more 
or  less  trouble  in  keeping  his  accounts  up-to-date,  in  despatching 
the  monthly  statements  on  time,  or  being  always  conversant  with 
the  details  and  total  of  his  credit  business.  Such  knowledge  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  conducting  of  his  business.  Our  retail 
system  makes  simple  the  handling  of  accounting.  It  insures  that 
the  customers'  statements  will  be  despatched  on  the  first  of  the 
month  without  effort— The  total  indebtedness  of  your  customer 
can  be  ascertained  at  a  glance. 

We  have  these  complete    systems    at  every  price  from 
$15.50  upwards. 

Write  for  furtKer  particulars 


The  Copeland-Chatterson  Co.,  Limited 


Generai  Offices :   TORONTO,  ONT< 
Works:  BRAMPTON,   ONT. 


European  Off  ice :    43  Cannon  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
European  Works:    STROUD,  GLO. 
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Are  You  Looking  for 
Re-Orders  ? 


It    is    not    from    yoi.ir    orders    that    you    make    monr-y  ,   it    is   the    re-orders 
that    spell  profit. 

Have  you  a  system  that  show»  yon  ttu-  exact  tinip  to  go  .-xilar  re-orders? 

Would  it  pay  you  to  put  in  a  sytitrtn  that  would  »how   this? 


You  should  be  ablo  to  tell  at  a  rni)rn»'nt's  notice  how  murh  goods    you    ar* 
5.<^lling,  what  the  price  is  and  what  profit  you  make. 

You  should  have  •verything  in  black  :\n(\  white  with  no  room  for  tlip-thod 
errors  from  verbal  orders. 


You  cannot  afford  to  have  yoi 
your  head. 


arry  thcse  things 


Business  Systams  are  not  sold  roady-madc-  thay  are  designed  individually 
to  fit  your  particular  case. 


Ciisiricss  Systems  roliovf!  you  i-f 
r.illy  'io  that  reliable  info-'mation  \%  it 


;)i  look  after    it   systemati 


'       '      tnoment  you  require  it. 

lean  out  the  rubbish  in  the  big  drawer  of  your  desk 
ey  are  ready  when  you  want  them. 


dctaiiftfi 


Hiurn  mail 


Adijress  : 


BUSTWCSS 

STSTBMS 


94  SPADINA    AVE., 

TORONTO,     CANADA 


The  Wary  Investor 


1     knowlcdire    Is     power. 

of   the  strtMi^'tli   o!   ••, -mki'.-'    <>!    <  m  m:iiI;?i!i 

^.   .        !•;!  !.'■       'I'     !  ll(     '  ilij'.  <r.  liii''    i'li  'M.cll!  .    IIIH  \' 


The  Financial  Post 


Tlir-      •.'-.   r.       i..  .n    M  .      h,,,^! 

r,:,:^.     ,,1       fi,.. 

^u^f  ■•■:  ;;;.      h  .^.^•,..--  ;> , 

1   ;ai'...  (     >  \ 

actl\      jii.-^i  :^-  It  !.-.      ^>"  ;;'■'- 

ai/!-   -latt-!' 

can  appear  in   Tli^  i  v>  •       1 ; 

.a-^   -..•:,[.     ll,.. 

late^'i   it<  v>  ^  ul    (  '(Uirniiaii    i  ii\  t 

.^tiiit'iil.-  ai]<i 

that  news  is  confirmed. 

S8.00  ])er 

year    ah-i  i  •  -    '^.--.iV    iii\  '•^l  ir-'i 

Is    aai.l     iiia\ 

8aV«'   \  "'^    -1'  ':1.-:N1(Ih  of  'Io11h)-s. 
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Financial 

Post.      ('.Ml!   ■.  i-ii  afford  ro  Iw 
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The  Financial  Post  Company 

10  Fronts  StreeL  EasL,    -    -    TORONTO. 


